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in Small Mine Pumps 


All parts are accur- 

ately machined and 
interchang e - 
able. Cylinder, 


valves and seat cast 
from acid resisting 
bronze. When 










Box Car Loaders Power Coa’ Augers 
Mine Fans Portable Mine Pumps 


mounted on a truck, 
as illustrated, may 
be taken anywhere 
in the mine with 
same ease as’ mine 


Cars. 


Look at the mine tie 
situation seriously. 
The wooden tie when 
used once or twice is 


The following will give 
you an idea of what one 
user thinks of Fair- 
mont Steel Mine Ties. 
“In my judgment, the done for—while 

: ig =! = steel 
steel tie will take the ties Jast indefinitely. 


place of the wood tie gn Can't you see that it 
in a few years, and will FAIRMONT STYLE “C STEEL MINE TIE isn’t a low first cost ai 





be cheaper to the that counts, rather « 
small vein operators, low ultimate cost, 
where it is necessary that ought to iafluence 
to shoot roof rock for your decis‘un? 

height.’”’ This is part 
of just one of many 
letters we've received 
along a similar vein. 






Write for the Butlie- 
tin now. 
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Here is a mine 
clamp that has 
only three parts, E oce e — 
EXOQANS/ON BOLT§, 
and that can be | 
installed quickly 
because it is so | 
simple. ita 


SOSPEN S/O, 



















Westinghouse 


Type B-3 


Mine Clamp 


HE clamp complete, with nut loosened, is screwed on 
the insulator stud.—The wire is inserted in the lips of 
the clamp and slips freely into place.—Screwing down the 
nut clamps the wire and also clamps the stud, 
so that the ear can be placed in any direction 
and yet be tight on the stud.—Loosening the 
nut permits the wire being drawn through, 
without dropping out, for taking up slack. 











Type B-3 clamp gives absolutely perfect 
clearance for the trolley wheel, and is as fool- 
proof as a clamp can be. _ It is suitable for round, grooved or 
figure 8. wires. Folder 4224 gives more particulars. 


Cross-section of B-3 Clamp 
for Fig. 8 Wire 


‘ectric & Manufacturing Co. 
Cities East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The New Advertising 


By Grorce W. CoLEMAN 
Ex-President Associated Advertising Clubs of America. 


The Weekly 


A quiet revolution is going on in the 
advertising world. This is in accordance 
with the general trend of things every- 
where. Marked changes are manifest- 
ing themselves today in every form of 
organized activity. The advertising 
men themselves are too close to their 
work to realize in full the significance of 
the rapid changes which have been 
taking place. 


In the first place, a new 
spirit is permeating the whole 
business. The old motto, 
Caveat emptor, ‘‘Let the buyer 
beware,’ is fast becoming a 
relic of the past, and the new 
philosophy that the Golden 
Rule pays is being widely 
accepted. This new spirit 
is working itself out in count- 
less ways, the effect of which is to put 
an entirely new face on advertising. 


But in addition to the new spirit there 
is anew method also. It has been found 
that the rule-of-thumb measure of ad- 
vertising values is an exceedingly waste- 
ful and inefficient standard. Advertis- 
ing is at last being subjected to the scien- 
tific method of study which has wrought 
such marvelous changes not only in the 
natural sciences but in many other realms 
of thought. Advertising is being sub- 
mitted to laboratory tests—typograph- 
ical, statistical, psychological and prag- 
matic. The result is a steady elimina- 
tion of some of the extravagances and 
waste which heretofore have character- 
ized altogether too much advertising 
matter. 


It is a rather remarkable coincidence 
that with this new spirit and new meth- 
od in advertising there should have come 
into existence at about the same time 
a new instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of the new ideals which lends it- 





The trade-mark of 
modern advertising. 


Ad-Talk Page 


self most naturally to the new order of 
things. It is the Advertising Club 
movement that has taught advertising 
men the tremendous value that lies in 
co-operative endeavor, and through the 
perfection of the Advertising Club organ- 
ization facilities are being afforded for 
the study and practice of advertising 
such as were entirely impossible in the 
days that are gone by. 


This is the significance 
of this great convention at 
Baltimore at this time. It 
represents that new instru- 
ment for the advancement of 
American Civilization through 
industry and commerce—the 
Advertising Club—which in 
turn embodies within itself 


Vol. 4, No..1 


= 


this new spirit and new 


method that is revolutionizing the ad- 
vertising business. 


This renaissance in the advertising 
world was first made apparent to the 
public mind through the widely heralded 
success of the great Boston convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs, two 
years ago, although the roots of the mat- 
ter run back to the formation of the 
national association, nine years ago, and 
still further beyond that to the organi- 
zation of isolated advertising clubs in 
different parts of the country, the first 
of which was formed in Chicago eighteen 
years ago and still flourishes—the well 
known Agate Club, composed largely 
of men interested in magazine adver- 
tising. This Baltimore convention 
marks the beginning of a new chapter in 
this remarkable movement. Our or- 
ganization has been more highly per- 
fected, our resources have been ampli- 
fied, our ideals have been clarified, and 
we have been given a vision such as we 
have never had before of the possibil- 
ities that lie before us. 
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The Secret 


By BrErton BRALEY 
Written expressly for Coal Age 


The way to reach the man who toils 
Amid the dingy workings, 

Is not by stratagems and spoils 
Or oily smiles and smirkings, 

You give him model homes and such, 
Or clubs in which to revel, 

You still will find yourself ‘in Dutch,”’ 
Unless you’re on the level. 


It isn’t coddling that he likes, 
Or lordly condescension, 
Such methods will not stop his strikes 
Or banish all contention. 
You must be fair and square and just, 
A man among your brothers, 
Before old doubtings turn to trust 
Or ancient hatred smothers. 


Whatever motive yours may be, 
In time he’s sure to find it, 

He looks through every deed to see 
The spirit that’s behind it, 

And though he may misunderstand, 
Repel, at first, and doubt: you, 

He’ll warmly grasp the proffered hand 
When he is sure about you: 


The boys within the breaker shed, 
The miners, deep below them, 

Are slow of faith and hard of head, 
You’ve simply got to show them, 

And prove your varied aims and ends 
Are not those of the devil— 

For man and master can be friends— 
If both are on the level. 
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A Hydro-Electric Plant to Supply Coal Mines 


SY NOPSIS—A plant in Virginia which purposes to find 
a large market for hydro-electric power in West Virginia 
coal fields, though these are situated nowhere less than 
45 miles from the central station and though some mines 
which are to be supplied are located 65 miles away. 
os 

The question of the ability of hydro-electric plants to 
transmit power several miles so as to compete with steam 
plants using waste fuel at the coal mines is being tried 
in southern West Virginia. The company expects to use 


bé about to erect a steam-power house for its own use, 
at Bluestone, though the lines of this hydro-electric com- 
pany will approximately parallel the railroad. The 
Jength of line to be so electrified is 30 miles but the 
actual trackage is in the neighborhood of 85 miles. Ap- 
parently, the railroad officials believe they can produce 
their own power more cheaply than they can buy it.* 
Among recent hydro-electric developments which are 
worthy of special notice, is that of the Appalachian 
Power Co. This corporation was organized in May, 





Fic. 2. No. 2 Power PLANT 


a steam-power plant at times of low water or excessive 
load. Another power house on which reliance is placed, 
is that of the Roanoke Railway and Light Co., which is 
situated 116 miles from the coal fields by railroad. As 
this plant is operated by steam, it will be placed at a 
great disadvantage in competing with a plant at a mine 
receiving its coal direct from the mine tipple. Yet, as it 
is a standby plant, it will probably be but little used. 

The Norfolk and Western R.R., which is about to elec- 
trify its lines through this same coal field is reported to 





*Note—The concluding remarks are quoted from an article 
by Warren O. Rogers on the “Appalachian Hydro-Blectric 
Development,” which appeared in “Power,” Mar. 25, 1913. 


AND SPILLWAY FROM BELOW 


1911, to develop the water power of the New River, in 
Virginia, and to distribute it by electric transmission 
through southwestern Virginia and southern West Vir- 
ginia. 

When completed, this development will consist of five 
dams and power houses to be known as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5. They will all be built on the New River in Carroll 
and Pulaski Counties, Va. The aggregate water head 
will be 225 ft. and the total capacity of these plants will 
be 75,000 hp. Already plants Nos. 2 and 4, with a com- 
bined output of 29,000 hp., have been completed. 

Plant No. 2 consists of a dam, the main spillway of 
which is 504 ft. and the low spillway 198 ft. long. The 


July 5, 1913 ; 


power house is built in one end of the dam, the overflow 
of the latter being approximately 50 ft. in height. The 
dam is built directly across the river. An auxiliary 
spillway above the power house has been constructed by 
cutting through a ridge. This discharges into a natural 





Fig. 3. CoNcrRETE WHEEL PIT 
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Power Houses No. 2 
In this power house there are four vertical-shaft units 
generating 5000 electrical horsepower. The waterwheels 
are of the single-runner Francis type. ‘The wheel rests 

















OF SPILLWAY PLANT No. 4 
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‘Hig. 5°-Puan or No. 2 Power Howse. 


sluiceway back of the ridge; thus saving approximately 
200 ft. of dam work. The dam is of concrete and the 
power house of brick and steel. There are five hand- 
operated and one motor-operated 6x30-ft. Tainter gates 
in the main spillway dam, and nine spans of flashboards. 
The low spillway has six spans of flashboards, which 
can be applied to a height*of 8 ft. The total length of the 
spillway is 702 ft. There is also a sluice duct for passing 
drift wood at the end of the power house. The tailrace 
is 400 ft. long, 90 ft. wide and has an average depth of 
12 ft. Approximately 11,000 cu.yd. of material were ex- 
cavated. 


on a circular concrete foundation, and water enters the 
wheel casing through a spiral-shaped passage formed in 
the concrete of the foundation. This construction is 
shown in Fig. 3, which is a view in the wheel pit. 

These four waterwheels are coupled by vertical shafts 
to four 4000-kw., 13,200-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle gen- 
erators of the internal revolving-field type. The speed is 
116 rpm. The water from the wheels discharges 
through concrete draft tubes into the tailrace in the river 
bed. Water is admitted to the waterwheels through eight 
14x25-ft. motor-operated, screw-actuated sluice gates. 
With the flashboards in place the average head of water 
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Fic. 6. PANORAMIC VIEW, SHOWING No. 4 PowER PLANT, HEADRACE 


to the wheels is 53'ft. The Tainter gates and flashboards 
are for storing the water and regulating the head. By 
this arrangement, ample water can be stored above the 
dam for operating the plant at any daily load factor. 


Exciter Units 


~ 


Between Nos. 2 and 3 generators are two water-tur- 
bine-driven exciter units. The wheels are of the inward 
discharge, single-runner type and are rated at 430 hp. 
each. They are set vertical and are shaft-connected to 
two 600-amp., direct-current, 250-volt generators, run- 


AND SPILLWAY 


They operate with three-phase, 60-cycle current, of 220 
volts, at a speed of 845 r.p.m. The motors.are gear-con- 
nected to the pump crankshaft. 

A %14,x84x6-in. motor-driven air compressor is at one 
side and at one end of each plant. The 10-hp. motor is 
of the induction type. It operates with three-phase, 60- 
cycle, 220-volt current, at a speed of 1145 r.p.m., and is 
gear-connected. The air is used to maintain a uniform 
pressure of 200 lb. in the tanks of the oil system sup- 
plying the turbine governors. 

Power House No. 2 is.of brick with concrete founda- 





Fic. 7. No. 4 Power PLANT FRoM BELOW THE DAM 


ning at 330 r.p.m. The speed of the units is controlled 
by a special type of oil-actuated hydraulic governor. The 
same type of equipment is installed in No. 4 power plant, 
the only difference being that in the latter plant the two 
exciter units are located at one end of the generator 
room, and are of slightly smaller capacity. 


MAcHINES FoR Ort SysTEM or GovERNING 


Both power houses contain two triple-plunger, motor- 
driven oil pumps for operating the governors. The mo- 
tors are of the induction type and of 25 hp. capacity. 


tions. It is 16214 ft. long and 8914 ft. wide from the 
rack to the end of the draft tube. As the electrical equip- 
ment is practically the same in both plants the descrip- 
tion of plant No. 2 will apply equally well to No. 4. 

A cross-section of No. 2 spillway dam is shown in 
Fig. 4, and a plan view of No. 2 power house in Fig. 5. 


Puant No. 4 


Although plant No. 4 is the smaller of the two, it is 
of no less interest. It is between Mountain Island in the 
New River and the river bank. The spillway dam is 
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DaM ON THE NeEw RIVER IN 


at the upper end of the island, extending from the south 
shore of the island to the south shore of the river; the 
power house is at the other end of the island and it and 
its dam extends from the north end of the island to the 
north bank of the river. 

The spillway dam, which is built across the main chan- 
nel of the river, is 1005 ft. long. It has six spans of 
Tainter gates and 24 spans of flashboards designed for 
61% ft. height. This dam diverts the water to the power 
house which, with the retaining dam, is at the lower end 
of this natural headrace. 

Below the power house is a tailrace 1900 ft. long, 60 
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SHOWING TURBINE AND GENERATOR 


ft. wide and 12 ft. deep. This necessitated the removal 
of 66,000 cu.yd. of rock. This tailrace provides for an 
additional head of 15 ft., giving a total average head of 
38 ft. Fig. 5 is a general plan of plant No. 4, Fig. 6 a 
panoramic view of the headrace, spillway dam and power 
plant, and Fig. 7 is the view from below No. 4 power 
house. The building is a brick and steel superstructure, 
126 ft. long and 34 ft. 4 in. wide, with a solid concrete 


VIRGINIA; MOUNTAIN ISLAND IN THE FOREGROUND 


foundation. The equipment comprises three 3000-hp. 
units, with vertical-shaft, single-runner waterwheels. 

Mounted on the upper ends of the shafts of these 
wheels are three 2300-kw., 13,200-volt, three-phase, 60- 
cycle, internal-wound, revolving-field generators; the 
speed of each is 97 r.p.m. Fig. 8 is a cross-section of 
No. 4 power house. Fig. 14 is a view of the generating 
units in plants No. 2. 

The special type of double floating-lever governor used 
is operated from the generator shaft, by bevel gears and 
shafting. It is oil-controlled, and operates a piston and 
a lever connected to a rocking ring above the outer cas- 
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Cross-SECTION THROUGH Step-Up TRANS- 
FORMER HOUSE 


ing of the waterwheel. The rocker ring operates the arms 
attached to the stems of the 20 gate vanes set in the in- 
lets of the waterwheel casing. As the speed of the wheel 
increases the governor closes the gate vanes enough to 
shut off the flow of water to the wheel and to maintain 
a constant speed. If the wheel tends to slow down the 
vanes are opened. 

The exciter waterwheels have 14 gate vanes, similarly 
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Fig. 11. 6000-Ky.-A. 
TRANSFORMERS 


Fic. 10. CHokxr CoILs IN 
TRANSFORMER House 


controlled. The generating and exciter units in both 
plants are governed in the same way. The shaft of each 
unit is hung on roller bearings at the top with two 
steadying bearings below the generator. These bearings 
are lubricated by a gravity-flow oil system, oil from the 
bearing flowing to a well and being pumped to the bear- 
ings again by a small rotary pump, belt-driven from the 
generator shaft. 


Fic. 13. O11 SWITCHES FOR 
TRANSFORMERS 


Fic. 12. SINGLE-PHASE 
TRANSFORMERS 


In case of an accident to the governor and when starting 
up the machines, the flow of water to the waterwheels can 
be controlled by hand. 


ELEcTRICAL ContTrRoL APPARATUS 


In both plants the switchboard apparatus only controls 
the generators. The switchboards are at one side of the 
building. Back of them are the busbars, in concrete iso- 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF PLANTS NOS. 2 AND 4 OF THE APPALACHIAN POWER CO. 








No. Equipment Make Purpose Kw. Volts Amp. Phase Cycles R.p.m. Hp. Size Manufacturers 
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: ’ Water wheels... Francis Hector arte aes ee e: I. P. Morris Co. 
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Fic. 14. 4000-Kw., 13,200-Votr Generating Units IN 
PLANT No. 2 


The waterwheels operate with a head of 38 ft. Water 
is admitted from the headrace to each wheel pit through 
two 14x25-ft. motor-operated, double-screw lift gates. 
The wheels are set on a concrete base, the walls of which 
are 4 ft. thick, with a draft tube in the center. 

Each generator is equipped with an indicator to show 
the gate opening, and they also have.a speed-tachometer. 








Fig. 15. SwircHBoarp at MAIN TRANSFORMER 
STATION 


lated compartments. All oil switches are remote-con- 
trolled and are of 13,200-volt capacity. They are on the 
concrete balcony above the switchboards. The field rheo- 
stats are on the balcony, also the lightning arrester with 
the helical choke coils on the two No. 000, 13,200-volt 
ae which extend to the transformer house near No. 2 
plant. 
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Exciter UNITS 


Both exciter units are at the end of the generator room. 
Each is of 250 kw. capacity and generates 250-volt cur- 
rent. The waterwheels are of the inverted, single-runner 
Francis type, each of 250 hp. capacity. The oil pumps 
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Fic. 16. Map or APPALACHIAN Power Co.’s OPER- 
ATIONS 


and air compressor are of the same design and size as 
those of the plant No. 2. 


TRANSFORMER HovUsE 


Electrical energy from both power plants is carried by 
overhead lines supported by wooden poles to the step-up 
transformer house adjacent to No. 2 development. A 
cross-section is shown in Fig. 9. Here the electrical en- 
ergy is transformed from 13,200 to 88,000 volts and dis- 
tributed over the high-tension transmission system. This 
transformer house is designed for ultimate extension, so 
that all of the power from the plants Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
will concentrate at this house and be regulated and dis- 
tributed from it. Fig. 10 illustrates the arrangement of 
the choke coils. 

At present there are four 6000-kw., water-cooled, three- 
phase transformers (Fig. 11) with 13,200-volt primaries 
and 88,000-volt secondaries, together with the various 
regulating and controlling devices, consisting of 21 oil 
switches, all remote-control, and 12 lightning arrester's 
on a balcony over the transformers. The busbars are in 
concrete isolated compartments; the transformers are on 
trucks and can be rolled out of their bays if necessary. 

The low-tension, 13,200-volt inlet lines enter the house 
15 ft. above the main floor; the high-tension 88,000-volt 
outlet lines are 5914 ft. above the floor. The transform- 
ers are delta connected on both sides. Figs. 12, 13 and 
15 show single-phase transformers, oil switches, and the 
switchboard of the transformer station. The latter is on 
the ground floor. 

Fre~p DIsTriBuTION 

From the transformer house there are three outgoing 
88,000-volt lines. One extends to Switchback via Blue- 
field. The second goes direct to Roanoke, but there is a 
branch from this line near Pulaski going through Pul- 
aski and on to Bluefield and Switchback. This provides 
a double circuit into the latter station. The third high- 
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tension line runs direct to Saltville. There is-also a 
high-tension line connecting the Switchback and the 
Coalwood substations. 

In addition there are three 13,200-volt transmission 
lines outgoing from the transformer house, one direct to 
Galax, one to Wytheville, on the same poles with the 
first of the higher tension lines, and one to Hiwassee, 
mounted on the same poles as the second of the higher 
tension lines. 

The company has a large distribution system in the 
Pocahontas coal fields radiating from the Switchback and 
the Coalwood substations. There, a number of contracts 
have been made with collieries to provide power for their 
coal-mining operations. This is probably the first in- 
stance where a water-power development has supplied 
power to coal mines. 

The company also operates the utilities in the towns 
of Marion, Wytheville, Pulaski, Bluefield, Pocahontas. 
Welch and Keystone. It also sells power to the Roanoke 
Railway & Light Co. 


STANDBY CoAL PLANTS 


Tn addition to the hydro-electric plants there is a 7500- 
hp. steam plant at Switchback, W. Va., which has been 
leased by the company, and will be used as a reserve sta- 
tion and to supplement the power from the hydraulic 
plants. This steam reserve will be in addition to that 
available from the various steam plants of the utilities 
purchased by the power company, and also to the steam 
power available from the steam plant of the Roanoke 
Ry. & Light Co. The map, Fig. 16, shows the water 
power, transmission line and district served by these hy- 
dro-electric developments. 

Viele, Blackwell & Buck, of New York City, are the 
consulting engineers. 'This firm built the hydraulic de- 
velopments and the high-tension transmission lines and 
substations. H. M. Byllesby & Co., of Chicago, are the 
engineers and managers of the company. This company 
built all the low-tension distribution system in the coal 
field and in the different towns which are now being sup- 
plied by the company. 
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Portland Cement Production in 1912 


According to figures of the United States Geological 
Survey, the production of portland cement in the United 
States in 1912 was 82,438,096 bbl. This production 
was reported from 24 states. The first ten, namely, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, California, New York, Missouri, Il- 
linois, New Jersey, Michigan, lowa and Kansas, given 
in the order of their importance, reported 69,682,321 
bbl., or about 85 per cent. of the total. 

These states ranged in production from 26,441,338 
bbl. in Pennsylvania, to 325,040 bbl. in Kansas. The first 
three reported over one-half of the total production. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 


Institute 


The paper by John McNeil on “Prevention of Acci- 
dents and a Higher Standard of Sanitary Conditions in 
Coal Mines,” which was read at the Salt Lake meeting, 
will be published in our next issue. We also expect to 
print the paper of D. J. Griffiths, on “Falls of Roof and 
Sides,” in Coat AGE next week. 
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West Virginia Coal Mining Institute 


SYNOPSIS—Following a two-day program, which in- 
cluded the reading of several interesting technical papers, 
automobile trips to nearby industrial plants and a ban- 
quet, the members made an all-day inspection tour of 
mining and coking plants in the famous Connellsville 
region. 


Ad 
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The summer meeting of the West Virginia Coal Min- 
ing Institute convened in Morgantown, Tuesday morning, 
June 24. Following addresses of welcome by Mayor 
Stewart and Prof. C. R. Jones, of the State University, 
came the presidential address of Neil Robinson. After 
President Robinson had finished his interesting and in- 
structive talk, a paper on “Gasoline Motor Haulage in 
Mines,” was read by R. O. Hodges, mechanical engineer 
of the George D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, Hl. This 
lengthy discussion on gasoline locomotives will be pub- 
lished in Coat Acer, probably next week. 

In the afternoon of the opening day of the convention, 
the members and friends of the Institute boarded special 
cars and were taken to Sabraton, where they inspected the 
works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and the 
Pressed Prism Plate Glass Co. Returning to Morgan- 
town at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the Institute members 
were taken in automobiles for an extensive ride to the 
plant of the Hydro-Electric Co. of West Virzinia, on 
Cheat River, and from there to Mt. Chateau, where a 
iuncheon was served. 

On Wednesday morning, President Robinson having 
been called away, George T. Watson, vice-pres.dent of the 
Institute, presided. The following papers were read: 
“Welfare Work in Mining Communities,” by Ira D. 
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Shaw, secretary Central Y. M. C. A., Pittsburgh, Penn. ; 
“The Hess Dustless Mining Machine,” by Raleigh C. Tay- 
lor, secretary Hess Dustless Mining Machine Co., Ansted, 
W. Va.; both of these papers are printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

On Wednesday afternoon, J. Clark Evans, secretary of 
the Fairmont Mining Machine Co., Fairmont, W. Va., 
read an interesting paper on “The Uses of Steel Ties in 
Mining.” Following Mr. Evans’ address came a talk on 
“The Power Development on the Cheat River, at Cheat 
Haven,” by George F. Rowell, engineer-in-charge, Cheat 
Haven, Penn. 

The members of the Institute attended a banquet at 
the Madeira Hotel, Wednesday evening. Short after- 
dinner talks were given by H. M. Wilson, engineer-in- 
charge, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn.; Dr. T. E. 
Hodges, president West Virginia University; Floyd W. 
Parsons, editor Coan Acre; J. B. Hanford, general sup- 
erintendent Elkins Coal & Coke Co.; E. B. Wilson, edi- 
tor Colliery Engineer; J. B. Johnston, editor Coal and 
Coke Operator; and E. N. Zern, professor of mining, 
West Virginia University. Dr. I. C. White, of Morgan- 
town, acted as toastmaster. 

On Thursday morning, at 7 o’clock, the Institute mem- 
bers left Morgantown via the B. & O. R.R., for an all- 
day trip to various modern mining and coking plants in 
the Connellsville region. Mines of the W. J. Rainey Co., 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and the Oliver & Snyder Steel 
Co., were inspected. The meeting as a whole was inter- 
esting and instructive, although the attendance was not 
as large as it has been at other recent meetings of the 
West Virginia Institute. 
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The Use of Steel Ties in Mining 


By J. CLARK Evans* 


SYNOPSIS—The steel mine tie has not only greater 
durability than its wood rival, but has the advantage of 
taking up less room so that in low places either less brush- 
ing is required or else the cars can be more fully loaded. 
The many advantages of steel mine ties in beds of coal 
of all kinds are here summarized. 
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The scarcity of timber, among other reasons, has caused 
the introduction of the steel tie into mining, but that has 
not been the sole reason for its development. Many op- 
erators have realized that the wood tie has several dis- 
advantages, such as excessive cost of handling, short life, 
and height of track above room floor. At first every op- 
erator who used steel ties had a special design of his own, 
and none were manufactured or used extensively. 

It has been only within the past four years that steel 
mine ties have been put on the market and pushed by 
manufacturers in this country and the strides this product 
has made are remarkable. Mines that a few years ago 
were using a hundred at a time are now ordering them 





*Secretary Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, 


W. Va. 


Note—Paper read before the West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute, June 25, 1918, at Morgantown, W. Va. 





by the car load. I have collected a few statements from 
mining men relative to the availability of steel ties for 
use in mining, and I feel that I can do no better than to 
quote some of these. 


RELATIVE First Costs 


C. H. Meade, the general manager of the Peytona 
Block Coal Co., Peytona, W. Va., states: For laying one 
pair of rails we use four steel mine ties which cost us 
32c. each, or $1.28 per pair of rails. When laying the 
same length of track with wood ties, we place them at 
three-foot centers and so have to use 11 cross ties at a 
cost of 5c. each, or $0.55 per pair of rails. We also use 
spikes costing about 10c., making the cost for material 
65c. as against $1.28 for material where steel ties are 
used. 

To offset this greater cost for material, however, we find 
that there is a large difference in the labor required to lay 
the pairs of rails, using the two different methods of keep- 
ing them in gage. At most mines, the miners do not ob- 
ject to laying the tracks in their working places them- 
selves if steel ties are used as they can lay them without 
any tools, but they demand that wood ties shall be placed 
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for them by a track layer. Moreover they can lay the 
rails and be loading coal in the time they would be wait- 
ing for a tracklayer to reach their places. The difference 
of cost in laying (63¢.) is practically absorbed by the 
time demanded to gather up the necessary wood ties and 
baul them to the working place, and to pay a track layer 
to go to the room and lay the rail. 


First Cost oF Botu Tires REALLY EQuAL 


Therefore, I regard the original cost of one pair of 
rails laid with steel ties and one pair laid with wood ties 
as practically the same. My experience has been that 
wood ties are very seldom used more than twice. I have 
not been using steel ties long enough to make an esti- 
mate as to how many times they may be used, but it 
would certainly take a long time to wear them out. 

We find that we recover a much greater number of ties 
made of steel than we do when they are made of wood. 
If the top gets bad in a working place it only takes a few 
minutes’ labor to tear up and remove the track if laid 
with steel ties, and the miner can do this work when to 
spend the longer time required to remove a track laid 
with wood ties would be dangerous. 

Moreover, if a mine foreman, tracklayer, or any other 
dayman sees a steel tie or two in a part of the mine which 
is not in use the natural thing for him to do is to pick 
this tie up and bring it out as the work is trifling, whereas 
had it been a wood tie, he would probably intend to come 
back and get it or send back for it some other time, which 
time would probably never come. 


Track EXTENSION 


One of the chief values of the steel tie lies in the fact 
that its use has made possible the most satisfactory meth- 
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Sree, Tre with Exterior REVERSED JUMPER RAIL 


or of advancing the jumper rail that has ever been de- 


veloped. I find that by turning the “jumper” upside 
down, right over the track rail which has already been 
laid, but on the outside of it, thus leaving the base of 
the jumper up instead of the ball, that the jumper will 
lie right over the track rail and extend past it, thus al- 
lowing the miner to keep his mine car right up to his 
coal all the time. 

A regular wooden wedge will hold this jumper in place 
just as it will the rails in the track. The miner then 
to extend his jumper has only to loosen this wooden wedge 
and pull the jumper rail forward the required length. 
When the full length of the jumper is used in this way 
the miner simply turns it over and wedges it up, making 
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it a part of his road track. We do not make special wood 
wedges for this work but use cap pieces and no tools at 
all are necessary as these wedges can be driven in with 
a piece of slate if no tools are at hand. 

When taking up bottom slate for the roadway where we 
use wood ties which are 5 ft. long, we have to remove 
material about 6 ft. in width, but when using steel ties 
that width can be reduced to four feet. This difference 
is strongly in favor of the steel ties; moreover, that type 
of tie takes up not more than 14 in. of height, while the 
wood ties take up 4 in. We have just 31% in. less slate 
to handle to get the same height over our mine car. 


THE Economy Ratio THREE TO ONE 


Fred Norman, chief engineer of the Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Penn., makes the following 
statement relative to steel mine ties: The length of 
time during which the steel tie has been in use in our 
mines is not sufficient to permit me to certify to its dur- 
ability, but it appears that a steel tie would last as long 
as six wooden ties and half as many of these more ex- 
pensive ties are required to lay the same length of track 
as ig necessary when wooden ties are used. The ratio 
of utility is, therefore, as 1 to 12. 

We pay 32c. plus freight for our steel ties and the 
wooden tie costs us 8c. delivered. Overlooking the freight 
charge, which is not considerable, the ratio of costs is as 
one to four in favor of the wood tie. Hence it is easy to 
see that it is three times as profitable to use a steel tie 
as one made of wood. ‘This estimate does not take into 
consideration the fact that there is a saving in spikes and 
a saving in tie waste because the miner takes more care 
to save steel ties than he will to recover wooden ones. 
Moreover, steel ties are not suitable as substitutes for 
props and the wooden ties are very often used for this 
purpose replacing material which might be purchased 
much more cheaply. 


CONVENIENCE IN Layine TRrAcKs 


There is also much saving in the laying of tracks. As 
it is easy to relay a road in an abandoned room or along 
a coal pillar with the use of these steel ties, the miner 
often does the work himself rather than wait for the 
tracklayer to do it for him. Under the old system in 
which wood ties were used he would sit down and wait 


patiently, or impatiently as the case might be, and have 


the tracklayer lay his track. 

There is also a considerable saving in brushing rooms 
in low coal where a few inches would have to be removed 
either in the top or bottom in order to permit the passage 
of the car, and we can lay the track with the top of the 
rail four inches lower than on wooden ties unless the 
wood ties are sunk down into the floor which has to be 
paid for when done. Steel ties sink readily into the clay 
so that the base of the rail rests on top of the floor. 

In other cases where it is not necessary to lower the 
rail for the passage of the car it is an advantage to have 
a thin tie because we can get a topping of four inches of 
coal on each car in excess of what could be loaded if a 
wooden tie were used. This amounts to about 10 per 
cent. more coal per car. 

Miners are more careful to remove steel ties where 
drawing pillars than they would be were wooden ties 
provided. Miners prefer the steel tie as it is less work 
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to lay the track with them; they are easier and lighter 

to handle, and spikes are not needed. It is sometimes 

hard to get these spikes from the trackman who is not 

desirous of giving the men any more than they absolutely 

need, because he fears that if he is too liberal he will not 

have enough for himself and large quantities will be 

wasted. 


Better Room TrRAcKS 


As the ties sink into the bottom and leave the base of 
the rail resting firmly on the slate there is a more stable 
track for the car with less bending of the rails. The ad- 
ditional height permits better loading with less difficulties. 








SreeL TIE WITH INTERIOR JUMPER RatL USED AS 
CHANNEL TRACK 


The stability of the track makes it easier for the miner 
to handle his cars where he has to push them in and out 
of his rooms. If a car leaves the track it is generally not 
so badly distorted when a steel tie is used and it is a 
great deal easier to get the car or cars retracked when 
there is a lift of only about two inches to replace the car 
as against six inches with wooden ties. 

We find that track laid with steel ties in rooms gives 
excellent satisfaction with electric-gathering motor haul- 
age and consider that we are saving many wrecks or de- 
railments when gathering with locomotives because the 
track is laid solid on the floor. 

This company has its own mills and is manufacturing 
timber and the wood ties are cut from odds and ends 
which will not make marketable lumber, but the steel tie 
has so many points in its favor that we find it more profit- 
able to make them than to buy our own wood ties. 


Four STEEL Tires To A Parr or RAILs 


Lee Ott, general superintendent, Davis Coal & Coke Co., 
sends reports from two of his superintendents at mines 
where steel ties are being used. The first letter, from 
W. W. Brewer, superintendent of the Dartmore mine, 
reads: Steel mine ties have been used in the Dartmore 
mine for the past seven months. We use four steel ties 
under a 30-ft. rail, one at each end and two at equal dis- 
tances apart in the middle. As the ties cost 32c. each, 
$1.28 is the total material cost of laying a track 30 ft. 
long. No spikes, bolts, splice bars nor the service of the 
trackman are required. 

If wood ties were used for the same distance, placing 
them three feet apart, it would take 10 ties at 10c. per tie, 
making $1 plus 12c. for spikes. Thus the cost would be 
$1.12, making a difference of 16c. more for the steel ties. 
The cost would figure the same in proportion for a longer 
track, that is, about 14c. per foot more where steel ties 
are used. 

If wood ties were adopted an additional expense would 
be added for we would be compelled to send a trackman 
to help many of the miners with their tracks. There are 
many miners who cannot lay a good track. 
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UseE In PItuAR WorkK 


Miners would have to be supphed with track tools es- 
pecially on pillar work to tear up the track; short rails 
would have to be supplied for each place and the miner 
would lose much time in tearing up and relaying the 
rails. 

Steel ties are convenient in pillar work; the last rails 
at the face of a pillar are turned upside down and the 
top of the rail slipped from the outside groove of the tie 
in place of the wedge, and as the pillar is drawn back 
the rails are slid in the outside of the other rails until 
the full rail length is used up. It requires practically 
no time or effort on the part of the miner. With the 
wood tie the men would be running from place to place, 
hunting spikes and hammers and we would lose tonnage, 
especially on a day when men were scarce. 

I believe the steel tie would work successfully on a head- 
ing if splice bars were used on the rails with the heavier 
ties. I feel sure they would hold the track under a heavy 
load. The rails cannot get out of gage or turn and after 
the track was run over for a time it would become sta- 
tionary and not work sideways. 

M. H. Harrison, superintendent of mines 14 and 20, 
writes: The steel mine tie saves shooting the rock to 
obtain height in the rooms of our mines and so saves a 
dollar per yard. Allowing one tie for every yard of rock, 
which we would be obiged under ordinary conditions of 
working to shoot, we have a saving of 63c. per yard on 
the initial cost and have the tie to use elsewhere for the 
same purpose as it is practically indestructible. In this 
way these ties are a great boon to the operators of mines 
in thin coal. 

When the Moores Run Coal Co., which owned the Kirk- 
wood mine, near Bridgeport, Ohio (now operated by the 
Hutchinson Coal Co.), equipped that mine with steel 
rails and ties they collected data showing the economy 
effected. 


YEAR 1907—ALL WOOD TRACK 





Month Tons produced Cost per ton 
Septemberdincte ac ccc a eee 16043 $0.0480 
Octoberk: 37 faye 20 eee 26216 0.0402 
November 22617 0.0370 
Average cost per ton... 6). 5. «2c )s00 baa. le ee 0.0410 
YEAR 1908—75% STEEL TRACK 
Month Tons produced Cost per ton 
Septembert-snac 6 seco. oe te Se eee 12620 , $0.0398 
October v2. Re See aa a eee ee 16696 0.0336 
Novemberin iit. seccies et one eae 16281 0.0321 
Average cost per tom... .s...5.56% se eee ne Jose 0.0348 
YEAR 1909—ALL STEEL TRACK 
Month Tons produced Cost per ton 
Septemberssc A+ as ne eee ie eee 21556 $0 .0284 
October sihtietaceee eis eon ee ae 22540 0.0281 
Novemberts.ncsucck ne chee cere ene cee 25191 0.0282 
Average cost. per toms .'554. te grb oe © de re belo Se er 0.0282 
Saving per ton in favor of ALL STEEL TRACK.......... $0 .0128 
Saving for three months of 1909,........... 2. 9. $886.85 


Saving per room measuring 24 ft. x 200 ft. and producing 1000 


tons: coal.5 ft. 4,inie. hice: 2... < ccc er 12.80 


The following comparison of cost of removing the coal 
from a room 24 ft. wide, 200 ft. long, 5 ft. 4 in. thick, by 
the use of steel rails with wood ties, and steel rails with 
steel ties was also made at the same time. 














Wood Ties Steel Ties 
Ties 24 ft. apart, 80 ties at 12c. $9.60 35 Ties at 33 cts... .......... $11.55 
320 spikes, 40) 1b. - s,s ae ert 0.90 Labor removing track......... 1.50 

Labor layi>g and removing track 7.50 (Track laid by miners) 
Depreciation of ties and spikes. 3.50 Depreciation................. 1.00 
Totalsentchy at ee aaee $21.50 Total sic: Nee eee $14.05 
Value of material left......... 7.00 Value of Material left......... 10.55 
Actual costa cis aoe ee $14.50 Actual cost/:e5-) see $3.50 


Saving per 1,000 tons $11.00 or $0.011 per ton. 
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A Coal Cutter with Saw and Auger Movement 


By RALEIGH C. Taytor* 


SYNOPSIS—In this new mining machine, the bits are 
arranged spirally on a cone-shaped cutter. As they re- 
volve, they grip the coal after the manner of an auger. 
A quick reciprocation serves to break the coal which 
they have gripped and prepare the surface for further 
cutting action. It belongs to the type of shortwall ma- 
chines. 

The Hess dustless mining machine is the invention of 
Louis F. Hess, who was born near Ansted, in Fayette 
County, W. Va., in the year 1862, and has remained 
there practically all his life, now living on the old home- 
stead where he was born. His grandfather came _ to 
Nicholas County, W. Va., from Massachusetts, in 1816 
or 1817, and perhaps it was from this Yankee ancestor 


means for giving it a reciprocating as well as a revolv- 
ing motion. 

Shortly after this, in 1911, he built, partly at home and 
partly at the machine shop of the Gauley Mountain Coal 
Co., his first power-driven machine. ‘To demonstrate 
his idea, he mounted the motor and shaft with cutter 
bar attached on a wooden frame, and with this contriv- 
ance proved to everyone who saw the resultant machine 
in operation that he was working on the correct principle. 
Then arrangements were made with the same company 
to build a machine of suitable materials and of sub- 
stantial construction. At this point proper credit should 
be given to E. L. Morris, of Ansted, whose mechanical 
skill, good judgment and patience have been invaluable 
to Mr. Hess in working out all the necessary details. 





MacuHine Riegcep For CuTrTine across Face 


that he inherited the ingenuity that enabléd him to de- 
sign his coal cutter. 

The inventor has been at work in and around the coal 
mines of Fayette County, for about 33 years, and thinks 
he has mined with his own pick his full share of coal. 


From mining he was promoted to mine foreman, and , 


then superintendent, so that he has filled almost every 
position connected with his line of work. 


EVOLUTION OF THE MACHINE 


About 1896 he was in charge of two mines for W. P. 
Rend, the well-known coal operator of Ohio and West 
Virginia. Here, for the first time, he was in charge of 
mining machines, and they gave him so much trouble in 
various ways that he determined to build a cutter of bet- 
ter design. From that time to this he has been experi- 
menting and working out his plans as spare time and 
means would allow. After several experiments, he finally 
worked out a satisfactory cutter bar and contrived the 





Note—Article entitled “The Hess Dustless Mining Machine” 
read at the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., June 25, 1913. This machine was described and 
illustrated in a somewhat briefer manner in our issue of Dec. 
Mero, Vol. Ils p, 914, 


*Secretary, Hess Dustless Mining Machine Co., 
Va. 


Ansted, 


SMALL Truck CoNvEYs CUTTER BETWEEN Rooms 


Finally, the first machine was completed and made the 
remarkable record of cutting a room the first time it 
was taken into the mine, and did it with little trouble; 
though, of course, many changes of detail and improve- 
ments suggested themselves. 


MACHINE Borges AND Saws Its Way THROUGH COAL 


The Hess machine is of the revolving cutter-bar type 
and in operation combines the two methods that have 
long been regarded as the best for cutting coal, viz.: 
boring and sawing. The construction is strong and sim- 
ple. On a substantial bed plate, shaft bearings are 
mounted at such an inclination from the horizontal as 
to hold the main shaft true with the center line of the 
cone-shaped cutter bar when that cutter is lying with 
its lower surface in the same plane with the bottom of 
the bed plate. The main shaft is surmounted by the 
motor, so that the armature pinion engages the gear on 
the rear end of the shaft, the ratio of their diameters 
being 3:1, giving a speed of 300 r.p.m. to the cutter 
bar. 

The reciprocating motion is derived from a worm, 
affixed to and revolving with the main shaft; but the lat- 
ter is free to slide backward and forward through it. On 
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a cross shaft immediately over the worm is mounted 
a worm wheel and two crank disks, which are also gear 
wheels. The worm wheel, of course, engages the worm 
on the main shaft with which its ratio is 1 to 15, giv- 
ing the cross shaft a speed of 20 r.p.m. Rods connect 
the crank disks with a slide bearing on the forward end 
of the main shaft; in this bearing the main shaft is 
free to turn, but is held fast longitudinally by means of 
collars. The slide bearing being connected with rods to 


the crank disks on the cross shaft, is so moved backward 





A View TAKEN IN Open AIR; MACHINE RIGGED TO 
COMMENCE CUT 
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The bed plate and casing, which contains all of the 
mechanism except the cutter bar, is 5 ft. long and 2 ft. 
wide; with the controller placed on top, the height is 
about 28 in., but this may be reduced to about 20 in. 
by placing the controller on the side of the motor. 

With the cutter bar attached, the machine weighs 2350 
lb., the cutter bar itself weighing about 200 Ib., as it is 
detached when moving from place to place, the greatest 
weight to be handled in one piece is 2150 lb.; the truck 
weighs 620 lb., and the box of fittings 560 lb., so that the 
total shipping weight is about 1.7 tons. 

At present, a 23-hp. motor is being used, and it has 
given a surplus of power under all conditions so far 
encountered ; if, however, it is necessary where the coal is 
of a harder nature, to use more power, or to strengthen 
the machine as a whole, this can readily be done without 
changing the general lines or plans materially. 


MetTHop oF CUTTING 


In operation, the cutter bar is holed for its full depth 
in the left-hand corner of the room, in such a manner as 
to make practically a straight rib, the chain and jacks 
are then arranged so as to draw the machine across the 
face from left to right, sliding on the bottom, making 
a continuous undercut 5 ft. deep, 8 in. high at the front 
end and 3 in. high at the back, and flush with the floor, 
so that no scraping is necessary. 

A double chain is used for holing in and for feeding 
across the face. For the latter operation the chain en- 
gages the drive sheave B on the machine and is then 
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Sipe View oF Hrss DustLess MINING MACHINE 


and forward, and imparts the reciprocating motion to 
the main shaft and cutter bar. Engaging the teeth on 
the crank disks are two pinions mounted on a second 
cross shaft, which drives the feed mechanism. 


THE Saw AUGER 


The cutter bar is a spiraled, cone-shaped, steel cast- 
ing, about 5 ft. long, 7 in. in diameter at the butt, and 
3 in. at the tip. Along the spiral rib of this casting are 
set bits or picks of tool steel, so spaced as to give one bit 
to each inch of cross-section of the bar; and as the re- 
ciprocating motion of the bar covers a space of three 
inches, the space between the bits is well taken care of. 
A triangular center bit is set in the tip end of the bar. 
The bar is screwed to the end of the main shaft, so that 
they have a common center line, and this brings the bits 
into such a position as to make them revolve barely clear 
of the floor, and parallel with it when at the lowest point 
of a revolution. 


passed around a roller on the jack A in the right-hand 
corner of the room, after which the end is brought back 
to the machine and fastened to the forward right-hand 
corner G of the carriage. The rear end of the chain 
passes around the rear of the machine by pulleys F and 
#, then around a roller H on a jack set near the left 
rib, and is engaged in the chain sheave on the staff of 
the hand-steering gear 7. By means of this hand-steer- 
ing gear, the chain is kept tight and the rear of the 
machine may be retarded when necessary, in order that it 
may be held approximately at right angles to the face. 


RATE OF OPERATION 


The rate of feed is regulated to suit the coal in which 
the work is being done. The highest speed (across the 
face) that has been tried is 36 in. per minute and the 
lowest 13 in. This means a maximum of 15 and a mini- 
mum of 5 sq.ft. per minute undercut. The operation of 
unloading, loading, moving to any desired position, and 
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propelling the truck, are performed quickly and easily 
by the machine under its own power, so that very little 
manual labor is necessary. 

The amount of work that can be done in a given time 
will, of course, depend upon local conditions and the way 
in which the machine is handled, but records that have 


been made justify the claim that no other machine will 


do as much work in the same time under similar condi- 


tions, and with the same power. 


Some of the advantages claimed are as follows: 
1. Dustlessness. As the cuttings are not pulverized, 


and rather coarse, little or no dust is made, 


2. Safety to machine men. There is 
chance of injury to the workman. 

3. Props may be set within six feet of the face with- 
out interference with undercutting. 

4. The machine produces more coal per keg of pow- 
der than any other machine which uses electric power 
direct because it makes a tapered cut. 

5. The cut removes the coal down to the floor, leaving 


a perfectly smooth bottom. 


very slight 
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CuTTrine across FAcE 


HOoLING IN 


6. A greater quantity of coal can be undercut with 
this than with any other machine in a given length of 
time and under similar conditions. 

%. Owing to simplicity and strength of construction, 
repairs are reduced to a minimum. 

8. Power consumption is comparatively small. 

9. Owing to its lightness, and the fact that it is prac- 
tically self-handling, manual labor is easier with this 
than with any other mining machine. 

10. The machine is readily adjusted to irregularities 
in the floor both longitudinal and transverse. 

The dustless feature of the cutter has been unanimous- 
ly conceded by a number of expert mining men from 
all over the country, who have seen it in actual opera- 
tion. The importance of this point cannot be overesti- 
mated in view of the stress that is being placed on the 
prevention of dust in coal mines and the great danger 
arising from this cause. 

The suppression of dust, careful timbering and the 
prevention of solid or heavy shooting, are the three items 
receiving most attention and provoking most discussion 
at present. The Hess machine tends to eliminate the 
most fruitful cause of dust, allows timber to be set close 
to the face and makes a tapered cut, and in this way 
meets the safety requirements in coal mining. 

The other points of advantage claimed are those of 
efficiency, economy and convenience. The tremendous 
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saving of power, arising from the substitution of elec- 
tricity for compressed air, will be readily admitted with- 
out taking into consideration the trouble, inconvenience 
and expense of maintaining pipe lines. The advantages 
of the tapered cut and the desirability of applying elec- 
tric power direct to it are also clear, and an examination 
of the machine in detail will be convincing as to its sim- 
plicity and strength of construction and economy of 
maintenance. 
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A New Atomizer 


Several effective spraying devices have been invented 
and sold, but most of these consist solely of a suitable 
torm of nozzle, by which the water is split up into finely 
divided particles, capable of washing down any suspended 
coal dust in the air. The difficulty, however, with regard 
to such sprayers is that in order to secure fine division 
of the water, the aperture of the nozzles is necessarily 
very small, with the result that they often become clogged 
by the dirt contained in the water. To meet this diffi- 
culty, either pure water must be obtained or dirty water 
made suitable by straining. 
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A SrmpLe AToMIZER FOR PRECIPITATING CoaL Dust 


If the fineness of the spray could be obtained by the 
use of infinitesimal orifices, some impurity in the water 
used, would not be objectionable. 

A type of sprayer has been introduced by Gustav 
Schlick, of Dresden, which does not depend on the use 
of nozzles, but on the action of a disk revolving at a 
high peripheral speed. It is, therefore, somewhat similar 
in construction to that devised by H. H. Clark, of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The construction of this type of atomizer 
is shown in the illustration. The disk, by its rapid revo- 
lution, throws the water introduced to it, tangentially 
from its outer edge with a high velocity, and the water 
is in this way forced out in fine stream lines in the form 
of a spray. These stream lines are uniformly distributed 
throughout a wide area by means of suitably shaped ex- 
panding surfaces, leading to the outlet of the sprayer. 

By this means, considerable volumes of water can be 
dealt with by a comparatively compact apparatus suitable 
for use in the most constricted workings. Impure and 
pit water can, if necessary, be used without any fear of 
clogging, the amount of water atomized can be varied by 
changing the speed of rotation and the supply of water 
to the sprayer. In order to procure a high-speed of ro- 
tation, the disk can be speeded’ to 12,000 r.p.m. It is ro- 
tated either by means of an electric motor, belt-connected 
to the apparatus, or directly by means of a steam or com- 
pressed air-driven turbine, 
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A Review of the West Virginia Inquiry 


SYNOPSIS—The investigation of the West Virginia 
mine strike was conducted in such a manner that the 
statements of the operators were delivered last and in a 
series of hearings which exhausted the reporters. Thus 
the record of the newspapers favored the miners’ cause. 
The following is a presentation of the results of the in- 
quiry from the operators’ point of view. 


AZ 
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The correspondents who covered the Senate subcom- 
mittee’s investigation into mining conditions in this state, 
had to send their reports “running.” Many sensational 
statements thus got on the wire which were shown on 
cross-examination to be untrue; but the original state- 
ments were not modified, for lack of time, rather than 
from any intent or desire to misrepresent, for the hear- 
ing was a continuous performance broken only by short 
intervals for food and sleep. All this being true, it may 
be worth while to review the hearing as a whole, in order 
to get all parts of the evidence into their proper relation 
to each other and in due perspective. 

Briefly summarizing the results of the first installment 
of the hearing, these facts seem to have been clearly es- 
tablished by a preponderance of evidence: 

1. The alleged fundamental grievance of the miners, 
namely, the employment of Baldwin-Felts guards was 
shown to be unfounded, because no guards were employed 
on the north side of the Kanawha and on Paint Creek, 
where the reign of violence began until after a number 
of crimes had been committed by striking miners. On 
Cabin Creek but four guards were employed. These 
were men of good character, who had lived on Cabin 
Creek for years and who were on friendly terms with the 
miners. 


ATTITUDE OF OPERATORS TO UNION 


2. The real cause of the disturbance was the attempt 
by the United Mine Workers to force the operators to 
concede the “check off,” which, if granted, would have 
resulted in the compulsory unionization of all the mines. 
The operators did not oppose the union any further than 
to insist on the open shop. Failing to obtain the check 
off, the miners struck for an advance of 21c. a ton, as 
prescribed at the Cleveland conference of operators and 
union officials of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. The advance was granted on the north 
side of the Kanawha, but was refused by the Paint Creek 
Collieries Co., the entire output of which, for a series of 
years, had been sold at a price which did not admit of an 
advance in wages. The Paint Creek Collieries Co. was 
then, and still is, insolvent. After receiving what they had 
asked, the miners on the north side of the Kanawha, being 
incited by the person known as Mary Harris, alias 
“Mother” Jones, stenographic reports of whose profane, 
vulgar and incendiary speeches were offered in evidence, 
and others bought rifles and thus armed, went over to 
Paint Creek where they joined the strikers and in co- 
operation with them, committed many acts of violence. 
Not until all this had occurred were any mine guards em- 
ployed on Paint Creek, and only then were the guards on 
Cabin Creek reinforced. 


Tur Courts Wire UNABLE To Repress DIsoRDER 


3. Many crimes were committed, for which no one 
has ever yet been indicted or punished; for the courts, 
while nominally open, were actually powerless to admin- 
ister justice. Bodies of strikers, armed with rifles, openly 
paraded in Charleston and elsewhere or skulked in the 
woods around the mining camps, firing into houses and 
at men, women and children. Governor Glasscock there- 
upon declared martial law. The militia found “more 
than a thousand” armed strikers in the field confronted 
by 110 mine guards. The governor and the military 
authorities held that an insurrection actually existed. This 
view was shared by law-abiding citizens, and it has since 
been confirmed by the dictum of the State Supreme Court. 
Notwithstanding all this, the first act of the militia was 
to disarm the guards and send them out of the disturbed 
district. Then, finding that guards were absolutely nec- 
essary, even union officers conceded this, the governor, 
after confering with union officials and with their ap- 
proval, put into effect a plan for selecting guards to be 
known as “watchmen” from the militia. “Watchmen” 
were as violently denounced as the guards had been and 
the disorders increased. 


WacrEs WERE ADEQUATE, COMMISSARY PRICES FAIR 


4. The alleged secondary grievances of the miners were 
baseless. Numerous witnesses, even including many sum- 
moned on behalf of the miners, testified under oath that 
all who wanted to work could make good wages, but that 


many would not work. One witness swore;his earnings 


ranged from $100 to $150 a month, and that three times 
he had earned as high as $190 a month. 
that they had earned good wages for years. 
in behalf of the miners testified that the schools were as 
good as any in Kanawha County, but that many families 


neglected to send their children to school. The preponder- — 
ance of evidence showed that in instances where company- | 
store prices were higher than in independent stores, the 
An interesting sidelight — 
on the company store and its patrons was afforded in a 
statement submitted by President Connell, of the in-— 
solvent Paint Creek Collieries Co., showing that in the 
last year the company’s stores had to write off $12,000 
in bad accounts. Company houses, water supply and sani- . 
} 


goods were of superior quality. 


tary conditions were satisfactory. 
THE Train or DEatH 


5. The “death train” story was related by a witness 
who admitted that he was a “free lance,” ready for any 
job. He stated that he worked for a few days as a guard, 


was then discharged and has ever since been a union ad- — 


herent without visible means of support. His story was 


Others swore | 
Witnesses — 


; 


published without qualification or reservation by news-_ 
papers throughout the land, and the operators were con-— 
sequently represented as being worse than the Comman-— 


ches of former days. 


But note how different the story seems when all the 


facts are told: 


Three different men at Mucklow, which 


village had been shot up on several previous occasions, 
telephoned to Quinn Morton and Sheriff Hill in Charles-— 
ton, Feb. 7, that the town had been attacked again. They 
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appealed for rifles and for reinforcements. The Charles- 
ton & Ohio R.R. sent a special train for Sheriff Huill’s 
posse of 11 men. This included the armored car which the 
company had equipped to protect’ its property. On the 
way, Sheriff Hill was warned that the miners at Holly 
Grove had planned to attack the train. As a measure of 
common prudence, the brakeman turned out the lights. 
Near Holly Grove, they saw a large number of women 
and children gathered in front of a cabin watching the 
train. Those on board concluded that the miners had sent 
their women and children to a safe place preparatory to 
an attack. As a matter of fact, this is exactly what had 
happened. Thus it seems that the train did not fire on a 
camp full of women and children as has been alleged, but 
only at an ambushed enemy. On reaching Holly Grove, 
the train was fired upon and replied. In the pitched bat- 
tle that ensued, one man was killed and one woman who 
had refused to leave her husband was wounded. Every 
window in the train was shattered. The witness whose 
outrageous yarn had been sent broadcast has since been 
discredited. 

6. “The present constitution of the United Mine 
Workers of America does not present the most inviting 
inducements to the operators to enter into contractual 
relations with it,” declared the anthracite coal-strike com- 
mission appointed by President Roosevelt to settle the 
anthracite strike of 1902. W. L. Connell, president of 
the Paint Creek Colliery, who for nine years has been 
chairman of the Board of Conciliation, appointed pur- 
suant to the recommendation of the Anthracite Strike 
Commission, and who is an anthracite operator, said in 
response to a question by counsel for the miners: 

“Tf it was the purpose of the operators of West Virginia 
to destroy the union, my experience in the last year has 
almost persuaded me that their judgment was correct. I 
have received the most scant courtesy from the officers 
of District 17 of the United Mine Workers that I have re- 
ceived in all the 21 years I have been an employer of 
labor.” 
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An Instrument for Measuring the 
Flow of Air or Gas 


The accompanying illustration shows an instrument 
for the accurate measurement of the flow of air or gas in 
a pipe. As may be clearly seen, it is a Pitot tube at- 
tached to a differential monometer. 

The monometer, which is by no means a new invention, 
consists of a hollow brass cylinder or well around the 
outside of which is wound upon a uniform inclination, a 
transparent celluloid tube. The whole apparatus is ar- 
ranged so that it may be rotated about its axis and the 
height of the liquid in the tube be thus easily ascer- 
tained. 

As may be seen, the part of the instrument within 
the pipe is a Pitot tube in the simplest form. To obtain 
the average velocity of the flow in the pipe the impact 
nozzle of the tube should be placed approximately 75 
of the distance from the center of the pipe to its inner 
circumference. The radial position of the static nozzle 
is immaterial. 

The dynamic nozzle is connected with and transmits 
pressure to the liquid within the hollow cylinder, while 
the static nozzle performs a like service to that which is 
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in the coiled celluloid pipe. This pipe, by the way, is 
connected to the cylinder near the bottom. 

Suppose that the liquid in the coiled tube is brought to 
the zero marking upon the cylinder, when the cock in 
the yoke is closed, and consequently no pressure or rather 
an equal pressure is exerted upon the surface of the 
liquid in both the brass cylinder and coiled tube. 

When the cock is opened the pressure of the moving 
gas due to its velocity is transmitted to the inside of 
the cylinder, while its static pressure is transmitted to 
the surface of the liquid in the coiled tube. As these two 
pressures are unequal, the liquid rises a certain amount 
in the coiled tube, this amount depending upon the ve- 
locity of the gas in the pipe. 

When the instrument is set up as above described, 








CROSS-SECTION OF PIPE WITH 
PITOMETER IN POSITION 


the average velocity existing in the pipe may be deter- 





mined from the formula: v = V 2 gh. Where v equals 
the velocity of the gas in feet per second, g equals the 
acceleration due to gravity and h equals the head in feet 
causing the flow. 

Since / in the above formula is a head of gas in feet 
but is measured by #,, which is the head of liquid (usually 
either water, oil or mercury) it is necessary to know 
not only the density or weight per cubic foot of the gas 
flowing in the pipe, but also the specific gravity of the 
liquid by which this head h is measured. 

Both these quantities are either known or may be 
readily calculated and letting V represent the velocity of 
flow in feet per minute and reducing our formula to 


its simplest form, it becomes V = k Vh,. Where k is 
a constant depending upon the density of the gas whose 
flow is being measured, and the specific gravity of the 
liquid employed. 

As above described, this instrument is suitable only for 
measuring the flow of air or gas in a pipe. There is no 
good reason, however, why it could not be mounted in a 
fan house in such a manner as to show the velocity, ca- 
pacity and horsepower being developed by the fan. 
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Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS--An account of the second semiannual 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
which was held at Salt Lake City, Utah, on June 11, 12 
and 13, 1913. 
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The second semiannual meeting of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Coal Mining Institute was held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on June 11, 12 and 13, 1913. Previously 146 mem- 
bers and friends had left Denver on Monday, June 9, on 
a special train over the Union Pacific R.R., making stops 
at Superior, Wyo., and also at Rock Springs and Re- 
hance, in order to inspect the plants of the Union Pacific 
Coal Company. 

At Superior the visitors saw the unusual arrangement 
where the hoist is carried upon the headframe, being lo- 


first regular meeting and of an executive board meeting, 
which was held at Denver, a letter from A. J. Reef, of 
Denver, was read. This contained proposed amendments 
to the constitution and bylaws and upon motion was re- 
ferred to the executive board with instructions to report 
at the next regular meeting. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


The proposed amendments are as follows: 


Article 2 (regarding who may become members and how), 
to be amended to read as follows: 

Membership in this institute shall be of three classes, cor- 
porate, individual and honorary. Any company, firm or indi- 
vidual operator, actually engaged in the mining of coal within 
the territory of this institute, may become a corporaie mem- 
ber upon application, and by consent of a majority of the 
members present at any stated meeting. Any person who is 
directly engaged, or interested in some branch of coal mining, 
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cated directly over the opening, and the hoisting engi- 
heer stationed in the room where the weighing and 
dumping is done. At Reliance an endless-rope car haul 
was the principal feature, while at Rock Springs a demon- 
stration of first-aid work was given. The special train 
left Rock Springs at 11:30 p.m., on the 10th and arrived 
at Salt Lake City 7 a.m., the following morning. 

The regular meeting of the institute was called to order 
on Wednesday morning, June 11, at 10 a.m., by the presi- 
dent, E. H. Weitzel, addresses of weleome being given by 
Governor Spry, Mayor Park and the Rev. P. A. Simp- 
kins. An adjournment was taken just before noon in 
order to attend the organ recital at the Tabernacle. 

The afternoon meeting was called to order at 2 pa., 
and after the reading and approval of the minutes of the 


may become an individual member upon application and by 
consent of a majority of the members present at any stated 
meeting. Honorary members may be elected at the discre- 
tion of the institute. 

Article 10. (Regarding dues.) 
follows: 


To be amended to read as 


The membership dues of this institute shall be for in- 
dividual members, two (2) dollars per year, payable in 
advance; the corporate members ten (10) dollars per year, 
when operating one mine, or individual operation, and five (5) 
dollars additional per year for each additional operation con- 
ducted by said member, but not in any case to exceed fifty 
(50) dollars per year, payable in advance. 

The funds derived from corporate membership shall con- 
stitute a special fund applicable only to conducting investi- 
gations into problems of coal mining, and the publication of 
the results of such investigations, and may not be used for 
the ordinary expenses of the institute. 

A new article to be added to the constitution to read as 
follows: 
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Article 183. Any individual member in good _ standing, 
present at any stated meeting, shall have the privilege of 
the floor and be entitled to one vote. Any corporate member 
in good standing may designate one person as its representa- 
tive, who, if present at any stated meeting, can have the 
privilege of the floor and be entitled to one vote. 

A new article to be added to the bylaws to read as follows: 

Article 2. In order to carry out the purpose of this organ- 
ization, as expressed in Article 1, of the constitution, “to pro- 
mote study and research into mining problems,” the execu- 
tive board shall have the power to appoint committees to in- 
vestigate mining problems, as selected by the board, such in- 
vestigations to comprise the gathering of information by cor- 
respondence, or otherwise, and the conducting of experiments 
if necessary, and every form of investigation that may seem 
wise to the executive board. The executive board shall have 
the power to appropriate and pay out under proper vouchers, 
the accruing dues of corporate members, with the expenses 
of such committees, and may, in special cases, pay compen- 
sation to committee members.” 


An invitation to the Institute to become a member of 
the American Mine Safety Association was read, and up- 
on motion was accepted and the secretary-treasurer in- 





SEVERAL INSTITUTE MEMBERS ON AN OUTING AT SALTAIR 


From left to right, standing: T. J. O’Brien, 


& Coke Co. 


and gen. mgr., Victor American Fuel Co. 


structed to remit the dues. Upon motion it was then 
ordered that the chair should appoint three members to 
represent the institute at the next meeting of this as- 
sociation. 

At 3 o’clock the meeting adjourned, and a trip to Salt- 
air was taken, where the remainder of the day was spent. 
The morning meeting of June 12 was called to order at 
10 a.m., with the president in the chair. After a few 
selections by the orchestra, the applications of new mem- 
bers were voted upon, the total number of new members 
being 169. 

A COMMITTEE ON EXPENSES 

A discussion followed regarding the defraying of the 
expenses of the local chapters, and upon motion it was 
ordered that the chair appoint a committee to investigate 
the various methods which might be employed. The 


committee which was appointed is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Frank Young, New Mexico; Louis Hufty, Huer- 


sales panes Fee er ae aS 8. 

uealy, gen. mgr., Kemmerer Coal Co.; Floyd W. Parsons, editor, “Coal Age”; . D. Bren- 
oe net gen. mgr., Union Pacific Coal Co.; H. C. Campbell, asst. mgr. mines, Central Coal 
Sitting, left to right: Frank Manley, vice-pres. and gen. mgr., Union Pacific 
Coal Co.; E. H. Weitzel, mgr. of coal mines, Colo. Fuel & Iron Co.; W. J. Murray, vice-pres. 
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fano Chapter, Colo., and Mark Danford, Trinidad Chap- 
ter, Colo. 

John McNeil then read his paper on the subject ; “The 
Prevention of Accidents and a Higher Standard of Sani- 
tary Conditions in Our Coal Mines.” After a short dis- 
cussion the meeting adjourned in order that a photograph 
might be taken of the members of the institute. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a trip to the 
copper properties at Bingham, the members of the in- 
stitute leaving Salt Lake City at 1:30 and returning at 
6:30 p.m. 

The morning session of June 13 was called to order 
by the president. The first subject upon the program was 
a paper by D. J. Griffiths, of Colorado, the subject be- 
ing: “What Shall We Do to Avoid Falls from Roofs 
and Sides?” Afterward, Dr. J. E. Talmage delivered an 
address upon coal, its geological history and the part it 
plays in the conservation of energy. At the close of Doc- 
tor Talmage’s address, the In- 
stitute entered into a discus- 
sion at considerable length of 
Mr. Griffiths’ paper. As a re- 
sult, the following resolution 
was presented and unani- 
mously carried: 

Resolved, that it is the sense 
of this meeting that any 
tematic method of timbering 
which contemplates the placing 
of the supports at regular in- 
tervals, is not applicable to the 
character of the roof overlying 
the coal measures in the Rocky 
Mountain regions, and that the 
only safe method is to require 
timbers to be set to securely 
support the roof in each individ- 
ual working place. It is further 
resolved that this institute use 
all fair means to prevent, or re- 
peal, any legislation which would 
attempt to establish systematic 


timbering in the several states 
in which the institute operates. 


sys- 


Doctor Talmage then ex- 
tended an invitation to all the 
members to visit the Deseret 
Museum some time during the 
afternoon, The president 
then read a letter on the use 
of coal dust in concrete 
stoppings in coal mines, directed to F. N. Cameron, gen- 
eral manager, Black Hawk Coal Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and signed by H. E. Lewis, superintendent, Black 
Hawk, Utah. The latter gave the method of placing 
forms and mixing the materials which make up the con- 
crete mass. 


Gunn-Quealy Co.; P. J. 


, 


VotTes oF THANKS 

Motions were made and carried, votes of thanks being 
extended to Governor Spry, Mayor Park, Rev. Simp- 
kins, Doctor Talmage, John McNeil, E. J. Griffiths and 
F. W. Whiteside, for the part each had taken toward mak- 
ing the meeting a success. Motions were also made and 
carried, a vote of thanks being extended to the committee 
of arrangements, Union Pacific Coal Co. and to J. E. 
Pettit, State Coal Mine Inspector of Utah, for their help 
in the entertainment. 

The afternoon of June 13 was spent in visiting vari- 
ous places of interest about Salt Lake City. In the even- 
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ing the entire institute was entertained with a banquet 
in the grill room of the Utah Hotel, the ladies of the 
party being provided a separate feast and entertainment 
in a separate dining doom. At the close of the banquet 
the institute adjourned, the visitors leaving Salt Lake 
City at 1:30 a.m. over the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 

On the return trip, in a special train over the Denver 
& Rio Grande, the first stop was made at Castle Gate, 
Utah, where a modern double-steel tipple with all appli- 
ances was inspected, this being one of the few steel struc- 
tures of this kind in the West. Leaving Castle Gate the 
party arrived in the evening at Glenwood Springs, where 
a stop was made in order to enable the members to in- 
dulge in bathing in the famous pool at this place. At 8 
o’clock the following morning the special train arrived in 
Pueblo, where members from New Mexico and the south- 
ern portion of Colorado changed trains for their several 
destinations, the special continuing on its way to Denver, 
where it arrived at noon on June 15. The unanimous 
verdict of the delegates who attended the convention 
was, that it was one of unqualified success, the entertain- 
ment committee of Salt Lake City and Rock Springs 
having exhausted every resource in order to provide en- 
tertainment for the visitors. The total membership of the 
institute at the close was 445. 
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An Example of Good Manufacture 


The malleability and ductility of some modern steel 
products are truly remarkable. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows a joint of steel well-casing manufactured 
by the National Tube Co., after its removal from a well 
which had been shot. 

This pipe was in a well near Gore, Ohio, when a 150- 
qt. charge of nitrogylcerin, with a 20-qt. anchor-shot was 
exploded. After the blast this joint of inner casing which 
had been left in the well was found wedged about 1500 
ft. from the surface, the well being 3000 ft. deep. 
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tipple in mine cars. Of these there are several designs, 
which are usually discharged by hand from the end, over 
horned dumps. 

The end gate is kept closed by some type of latch that 
must be raised before the car enters the horns; this latch 
is usually released by the dumper. In a great many in- 
stances, due to excessive speeds, failure to get in sprags, 
absence of car stops or a tight latch, a car will enter the 
horns with the latch closed, a continued repetition of 
which not only causes a considerable waste of time, but 
will eventually wreck the dump. 























Room to 
allow car to 
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Tur Dump anp LAtcH-Lirtineg Bar ATTACHED TO THE 
TIMBERING 


At the mines of the American Coal Co. the dumps are 
of the cradle type. The cars have a capacity of 45 cu.ft. 
The track gage is 3 ft., as is also the wheelbase. The car 
wheels are loose and 16 in. in diameter. 

In the sketch is shown in plan and elevation an ar- 
rangement for automatically raising the latch of the mine 
cars ai the dumps, the operation of which is as follows: 





THE CASING AFTER REMOVAL FROM THE WELL SUBSEQUENT TO SHOOTING 


The original length of this joint of casing was between 
18 and 20 ft., while its diameter was 53; in. The force 
of the explosion crushed or compressed it endwise until 
its present length is only about 8 ft. As may be clearly 
seen in the illustration, it shows unmistakable evidence of 
hard usage, but a careful examination fails to reveal a 
single serious fracture or flaw. 
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Device for Raising Mine-Car Gate 
Latches 
By Simon H. AsH* 


Tn most coal-mine districts of the state of Washing- 
ton, the haulage arrangements and tipple equipments are 
such that all coal is conveyed from the workings to the 





*Mining engineer, American Coal Co., Spiketon, Wash. 


As the mine car reaches the dump, shown above, the 
end gate is closed and remains so until after the car 
enters the horns, whereupon it tips forward, causing the 
latch A to strike the 2144x5-in. strap iron B which moves 
the latch upward, thereby allowing the contents of the 
mine car to open the end gate. 

As the car is tipping forward the latch A slides along 
the top of B until the car bumpers strike the bumper 
block. The iron B is long enough and sufficiently close 
to the car body to prevent the latch from getting caught 
or jammed by this iron, which would seriously hinder 
the dumper in returning the car. ) 

By the use of such an arrangement no coal is scattered 
about before the car is dumped. The latches are always 
promptly opened, the tippleman has no occasion to be in 
front of the car while it is in motion, and the device can 
be adjusted to work on any type of end dump. 
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An Unusual Coal Market 


In the face of one of the most severe financial strin- 
gencies in six years, the coal market ig showing an al- 
most unprecedented buoyancy aud strength. Summer 
ordinarily finds the coal business at the low point for 
the year; consumption is light, coal difficult to sell, and 
buyers pound prices down to an irreducibie minimum. 
But such is not the case this year. And it is even more 
difficult to reconcile the situation, because the natural 
supposition would be that the unsettled conditions in 
financial circles would tend to further depress the 
market. 

Viewing the situation from a statistical standpoint, it 
is clear that the market is not being maintained by any 
restriction in production, as shipments for the year are 
showing substantial gains over those for last year. Thus 
the thirteen leading coal roads of the country, which han- 
dle about one-third of the entire production, show a fairly 
substantial inerease in shipments for the first four months 
of the curreny year, the respective figures being 52 mil- 
lion tons in 1912, and 54 millions in 1913. Of course, 
this is in @ measure due to the suspension in mining 
which occurred last year, pending the arrangement of a 
new wage scale. Nevertheless it is a significant fact that 
even with a larger production, prices are, at the same 


time, ruling higher. In June of last year the New York 


prices on soft coal ranged from $2.35 for the low-grade 
West Virginia steam fuels up to $3.15 for the best 
Georges Creek; the ruling price for this month, on the 
same grades, is from $2.25 to $3.25. 

The shipments of atthracite naturally show a large in- 
erease for the first five months of the current year, as 
compared with last year, since practically the entire hard- 
coal production was completely cut off by the suspension 
in 1912. The output during this period last year was 
about 20 million tons, as compared with 29 million for 
the current year. In spite of this condition, it is inter- 
esting to note that the stocks at tide are far below those 
on hand at any time during the last five years, with the 
exception of 1912, when, of course, all available supplies 
were in sharp demand because of the strike. At the close 
of May the stocks at tide were 5,200,626 tons, the pre- 
vious low record at the end of any month from 1908 to 
1911, inclusive, being 6,100,916 tons. 

A comparison of the lake movement into the Northwest 
for the year to June 1 also presents some interesting 
points. Of course, the greatest discrepancy occurs 1n an- 
thracite, the shipments for the current year being six 
million tons, as compared with only 18,000 for the same 
period last year. Bituminous, however, also shows a most 
decided increase, the respective figures being 2,890,789 
tons for the current year, and 1,653,922 tons last year. 

It is thus obvious, as previously stated, that the mar- 
ket is not being artificially sustained by any policy of 
restriction or other conditions, and the unusual strength 
must be due entirely to a strong healthy consumption all 
along the line. The market has reached a point where 
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forced sales, even of the Towest grade, are practically 
unknown, and buyers have definitely abandoned hope of 
forcing the producers to recede from their demand for 
higher prices. The situation is in part due to the re- 
stricted labor supply, but this is obviously not very severe, 
since the production statistics show such substantial in- 
creases in the movement of coal. 

As a matter of fact, should the production be seriously 
crippled from this cause, it would create a rather inter- 
esting situation, and would probably precipitate a runa- 
way market. Even as it is, the outlook for the producers 
during the coming fall is highly favorable, and the most 
conservative companies are agreed that business will es- 
tablish new high records providing there is no pronounced 
relapse in industrial activity. 
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The Labor Supply 


The coal industry seldom finds itself free from diffi- 
culties of one kind or another. When the demand for 
coal becomes urgent, and, as a consequence, prices are 
firm, it usually develops that the railroads are unable to 
cope with the heavy tonnage, or, as is now the case, the 
labor supply proves inadequate. 

The coal market has seldom experienced such a buoy- 
ancy at this time of the year, except when abnormal con- 
ditions such as strikes, etc., have prevailed. It is difficult, 
however, to keep the miners at work during the pleasant 
summer months, for as is well known, there are few 
classes of people having such migratory habits as the 
average coal miner. The weather prevailing during the 
present spring has been particularly favorable to outside 
work and thus many of the miners have been attracted 
to this form of employment, with the result that com- 
plaints are general in all the mining districts that there 
is a pronounced inadequacy in the supply of labor. 

It is thus natural that we should turn our eyes upon 
the inflow of immigrants into this country, as it is only 
in this direction that we can look for any relief so long 
as industrial activity continues general throughout the 
country. The official reports of immigration at present 
are highly favorable. There have already been several 
new high monthly records established this year, while 
the final figures for June promise to exceed the record 
for that month which was established in 1907. Another 
significant feature is the fact that the large steamship 
lines, sailing from continental ports, have found it neces- 
sary to put on extra ships during the last two months. 
Should there be a slowing down in industrial activity, 
which may be expected as an aftermath of the unsettled 
conditions in financial circles, it now seems probable 
that the country will be facing an oversupply rather than 
a paucity of labor. 

In this connection it is interesting to review the new 
legislation pending, with regard to immigration. It 
seems now that the literacy test, by which it was proposed 
to restrict the influx of foreigners down to only the 
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more desirable classes, has been definitely abandoned. 
But in its place there is now another bill being offered 
which proposes to restrict the number of aliens of any 
nationality to, not to exceed ten per cent. of those al- 
ready residents in this country, according to the preced- 
ing census; it is provided, however, that not less than 
5000 of any nationality may be admitted. Aliens re- 
turning from a temporary visit do not come under the 
provision of this act, nor do those coming to join near 
relatives; members of the professional and_ business 
classes will also be admitted without regard to these con- 
ditions. 
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Hydro-Electric Plants 


We devote a large space in this issue to hydro-electric 
plants. View them favorably or not, they are certainly 
about to become an important factor in the development 
of the coal industry. 

We do not believe that they will be found as disadvan- 
tageous to the coal operators as has been feared. The 
producer sometimes cannot keep pace with the large de- 
mand for coal. in the winter. The hydro-electric plant 
serves to lower this “peak load,” if we may so express it, 
as there is no lack of water power during that season. 
In the summer, a hydro-electric plant which is well sup- 
plied with customers may not meet the demand for power 
as the water is low. Then the standby plants will buy 
coal and they will enter the market just when the business 
of coal producing is dull. Thus water-power plants will 
serve as a flywheel for the industry in all those states 
where water power competes with coal, as in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia among other states. 

The disadvantages in the last two commonwealths men- 
tioned and in others where coal is produced and where 
water power is available is that the water-power plants 
cut deeply into the market, which is fed only by one or 
possibly two fields. This local market is not subject to 
the fierceness of competition experienced in attempting 
to do business in more distant centers. 

It is a well known fact that coal operators often look 
to the local market for their profits and to the more dis- 
tant and larger centers of industry for the continued op- 
eration of their mines. The local hydro-electric plant 
tends to cut the ground under the operator’s feet, still 
leaving him, however, the remote markets undisturbed. If 
it were not for this fact, the water-power central plant 
would be, it seems to us, a welcome visitor, for nothing 
is worse for the industry than feverishness in the winter 
and stagnancy in the summer. 

It remains to be seen whether it will pay to construct 
water-power plants in coal regions. Unless the power 
developable is almost unlimited, a standby plant must be 
maintained and consequently the first cost is almost 
doubled. If the water supply is unlimited, then the cost 
of damming is excessive and the interest charge becomes 
equally exorbitant. As coal production can be made 
more steady, the need for a standby plant is not felt, 
when a carbo-electric central plant is erected. 

Perhaps the coal industry would be better controlled if 
water-power plants increased in number and would be 
rendered less stable if numerous carbo-electric plants, us- 
ing waste fuels, slack, bone and the like, were erected. 
‘Such plants would demand the production of higher- 
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class coal that the lower class might be obtained as a by- 
product. Asa result, the mines generating electric power 
for general manufacturing purposes would glut the mar- 
ket whenever the demand for coal at distant centers be- 
came low. They would have to continue operations de- 
spite the market demand in order to take care of their 
local patrons. 

In short, the hydro-electric plant would stabilize and 
the carbo-electrie plant might disturb the industry. Cer- 
tainly coal operators may view water power more favor- 
ably than the development of oil and gas fields. The out- 
put of fuel wells is not affected by the seasons, and mine 
operation 1s made impossible by the strenuous and con- 
tinuous competition thus developed and moreover the 
wells add dangers and responsibilities without number to 
other trials of the coal operator. 
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The Dead Level 


We presume that if the question of socialism were 
broached in a conversation with almost any operator, he 
would deliver a short but effective address on the fact 
that the attempts of individuals to raise themselves above 
the mass have resulted in the betterment of humanity and 
that rewards should be permitted to those who earn them. 

But that same operator is often a socialist when he 
builds his town. All his houses are the same, none are 
ever built any better or even any redder than the others. 
There are no finer houses for the man who deserves a 
better house and none for the man who will pay for a 
more desirable place of residence. The operators say to 
the working man: All men are equal who ‘live here, 
there will be no award for merit. You may earn more 
money if you work more, but I will give you no better 
way in which to spend it. 

The operator can readily see how such a method of 
reasoning holds back his business. The man who has no 
incentive to earn a larger wage has no desire to work 
for any more than a competency which will enable him 
to live and raise a family on the level of the mass of his 
fellows. There is no desire to keep a clean house in or- 
der to be given one of better construction with pleasanter 
environment. 

Much as we may hate aristocratic sentiments, it has 
been the rise of these which has advanced civilization. 
The operator would do well to create such a degree of 
self-respect in his village as will make the better men 
endeavor to live more seemly lives. The democracy of 
the mine village is, in a way, to its credit and in a de- 
gree has been its undoing. 

The foreman, the doctor and the miner often live in 
houses which can only be distinguished by most careful 
inspection, and all the residences in a mining town may 
be inferior in appearance at least to that which would be 
inhabited by a mechanic in a small town. The wage is 
sufficient to permit the miner to live in a good house and 
we have long wondered that he is almost always required 
to pay a rental of $6 or $8 a month when he is able to pay 
more and should demand better quarters. 

We urge this in no revolutionary spirit, but advocate — 
only a gradual raising of the mining communities by the - 
building of a few houses of a better type, year by year. 
By renting these, on demand, to the more desirable ten- 
ants, a desire would be created throughout the mining 
camps for a higher standard ef living. 
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Welfare Work Among Miners 
By Ira D. SHaw* 


SYNOPSIS—The miner argues that if welfare work 
pays the operaior, the latter is trading on the pleasures, as 
well as on the labors, of his employees; if it does not, it is 
a charitable scheme and demands money, which should be 
expended in a wage increase. Welfare work is usually 
unpopular with the miner, unless he feels that he has 
originated it. That is why the author thinks it should 
not be fostered by an industrial corporation. 
es 

“Ten years ago the employer of labor thought that, 
when he had given his employee a fair wage, passable 
living and working conditions, his full duty as an em- 
ployer was done. Today every employer of labor feels 
that he has an obligation toward his employee that mere 
wages, favorable working conditions, etc., do not dis- 
charge. The question is now how to deliver the goods.” 
Such in essence was the remark made a short time ago 
by the president of one of our largest corporations em- 
ploying thousands of men in all grades of labor from 
the most highly skilled down to the least trained. There 
never was a period in our industrial history when so 
much welfare work was planned and performed as at 
present. Many experiments have been made, good, bad 
and indifferent, but all with the best of motives. 

For the purpose of this paper I shall define welfare 
work as any operation or agency which has for its aim 
the betterment of any and all conditions so that there 
may accrue as a result, increased physical, mental and 
moral efficiency of the individual and eventually of the 
body politic as well. 


CHARACTER AS THE ULTIMATE Propuct OF WELFARE 
WorkK 


In the coal fields there has been but little done along 
welfare lines until within the past few years. As a rule 
the operator has been busy getting out his output at « 
price that would enable him to meet competition, with 
little thought of the main factor in production, the 
human element, for in the last analysis the quantity and 
quality of the output is going to be determined, not by 
the kind and number of machines used, but by efficiency 
and reliability of the human factor, or the real agent of 
production. This, in its last analysis, comes down to 
the question of the real character of the employee. 

Some of the recent investigations for which our peo- 
ple are getting noted, if not notorious, have brought out 
that after all the most important factor in all human 
relationships is character. This fact is just as true in 
the industrial as in the financial world, and the sooner 
it is generally recognized and provision made for it the 
sooner we shall see dimunition of strife in the industrial 
world. 





*Industrial Secretary of the International Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
_ Note—Paper read before the West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute, June 25, 1913, at Morgantown, W. Va. 
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MINER DestirES TO SPEND His Waces HIMSELF 


As before stated, many attempts to meet this need 
for increased efficiency have been made; churches, re- 
lief and burial funds, death benefits, educational work, 
village improvement, gardens, savings banks and many 
other institutions, good in themselves have been estab- 
lished and their value tried. Some coal companies have 
invested thousands of dollars in clubhouses for employees, 
and in some cases confess that the whole scheme is a 
heart-breaking failure, because the miner has the feel- 
ing that every move on the part of the operator to give 
him something not absolutely needed for daily toil is 
bound to show up against him on the payroll in some 
way, though he may not know or understand just how. 

This feeling of antagonism between tniner and oper- 
ator is a real condition, and not a theory. I believe it 
has no adequate foundation, but arises from a misap- 
prehension of motives. However, the feeling exists, and 
it must be reckoned with in planning welfare work. So 
far as the writer knows practically all the attempts to bet- 
ter the conditions of the miners have been made either 
by the initiative of the operator, or at least without any 
attempt to bring the miner into any vital relationship 
with its inception, or by some outside agency, such as a 
church or other social organization or fraternity. 

No one who knows the mining industry and the life 
of the miner denies that he has real needs which at the 
present time receive very little attention. The commend- 
able agitation for a shorter day and better pay unfor- 
tunately does not carry with it a movement which will 
provide for the occupation of the increased leisure time, 
and for encouragement to the miner to save a part of his 
earnings. 

Tus Greatest DANGER To Society Is rN MisDIRECTED 
LEISURE 

No man is likely to become dangerous to society so 
long as he is working. It is misuse of leisure that in 
the final analysis works ruin to our laboring men. The 
man who labors at hard tasks, such as a miner performs, 
craves something of a stimulating nature when his daily 
toil is done. The dangerous character of his work adds 
to this feeling of need for stimulation, as he works under 
nerve as well as muscle strain, owing to the dangerous 
nature of his work. The average mining community 
has no provision for the miner who is in this condition, 
so one cannot wonder that he takes the most easily pro- 
cured substitute, alcoholic stimulation, and this gives him 
temporary relief only, and is sure to bring on detrimen- 
tal reaction. 

In spite of all evidence to the contrary, there are still 
a few operators who maintain that the miner must have 
alcoholic stimulation to do his work; yet a study of 
mine accidents shows that the greater part of them occur 
just after a holiday, when those who indulge in liquor 
are coming through the reaction stage, and are not nor- 
mal physically or mentally. In some communities it 
is impossible to run the mines on anything like normal 
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output for several days after the men are paid, owing 
to the mine employees absenting themselves to drink or 
to recover from their intoxication. 


Tur Mintne Camp Provipes ONLY FOR TOIL AND SLEEP 


Study any of our coal fields: What opportunity is 
there for any man to use his leisure time for recreation? 
Many communities have absolutely no semblance of any 
public institution, even a church, no lodge or other so- 
cial possibilities. In such a community as this what 
chance is there for a decent man? The forces of evil are 
always at work, and are reaching after their victims. 
Naturally, they are most successful where they have nc 
opposition. 

The sooner we recognize that man has a three-fold 
nature and none of these e‘ements are to be ignored in 
providing for his welfare, the sooner we shall solve the 
problem of human efficiency. The mental and moral 
natures must be considered just as important as the 
physical, and provision must be made for their develop- 
ment as no mere prizefighter can be a real man, though 
he may look much like one. So no mere drudge, without 
developed character can be a desirable citizen. The 
miner of today is just what his surroundings and those 
whe are responsible for his environment have made him. 
‘He is-no better and no worse than the miner of tomorrow 
will be under the same circumstances. It follows that the 
responsibility must fall largely on those who mold his 
living conditions. But the miner will react upon his 
surroundings and make them bette1 or worse according 
to the motive and the spirit of the operator. All the 
miner needs is opportunity and friendly leadership, and 
this latter is all-important. 

In some cases much money has been spent to provide 
clubhouses that have been -poorly planned. In others 
there has been no thought or attempt to provide the 
proper leadership. In still other cases, men have felt 
that the company was not only commercializing their 
labor, but also making a profit off their leisure, even 
though the clubhouse was a losing venture to the com- 
pany. Should space permit I could mention a number of 
cases where real attempts have been made to provide for 
the leisure time of the miner, but the employees have 
felt very little interest in it for various reasons. 


HuMAN EFFICIENCY AS AN OUTCOME OF WELFARE Work 


Successful welfare work can never be carried on with- 
out competent leadership. It is iust as sensible to install 
the most recent and efficient mining machine, and then 
expect it to get results by turning it over to be operated 
by an ignorant foreigaer, who knows nothing of machin- 
ery, as to expect a clubhouse to be successful without 
some competent and skilled leadership. Moreover, wel- 
fare work should never be regarded as a charity any more 
than the installation of uptodate machinery. No oper- 
ator hesitates to engage the best engineer to lay out his 
mines and the various features of his operation, but the 
average operator seems to feel that when it comes to the 
very important subject of human engineering and rais- 
ing the efficiency of his most vital factor, the most that 
is desired or needed is some sort of a place, and too often 
thinks that that place ought to produce revenue for his 
own pocket. 

The miner has a right to resent any attempt to capi- 
talize his leisure hours, and the exercise of this right has 
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mace many attempts unsuccessful. There is now, in 
the West Virginia fields, a clubhouse built at the ex- 
pense of not less than ten thousand dollars, where there 
is absolutely no supervision except that exercised by the 
mine employees, who have no knowledge whatever of the 
best method of organizing such work. The operator ex- 
pects the clubhouse to bring an income of one hundred 
dollars per month. The work has been done with the 
best of motives and the operator has the best interests 
cf his men at heart, and honestly desires to serve them; 
but there is that undercurrent among the men which will 
doubtless make the success of the venture short-lived so 
far as the miner is concerned. The patronage will prob- 
ably be limited to the officemen and the higher grade of 
employees. This, instead of closing up the breach already 
existing, makes it still wider, for one of the aims of 
welfare work should be to make the men of all grades 
feel that they, after all, have common interests and com- 
mon needs. 


THE NEED FOR A SENSE OF POSSESSION 


Successful welfare work must be cooperative so that 
the miner may feel a sense of proprietorship in the en- 
terprise. Instances may be cited where welfare work 
under company auspices has been tried and failed, but, 
on turning the work over to the men themselves 
under trained leadership the success has been conspicu- 
ous. In all cases the emphasis is on strong and wise 
leadership. 

Successful welfare work must avoid all appearance of 
paternalism and patronizing elements. The miner is an 
independent being, and resents any attempt to discount 
his independence. He feels abundantly able to take 
care of himself, and prefers to do it in his own way, even 
if it is not as well done as under a paternalistic regime. 

In welfare work the initiative should lie with the 
miners rather than the operator. If the miners feel that 
they are responsible for the inception of welfare work 
‘hey feel a much greater personal obligation to support 
it since the operation has come at their request, and not 
on the suggestion of the operator. | 

After studying the whole question of welfare work 
among miners, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
feels that it has a program to suggest to mining opera- 
tors that will not fail under any fair conditions. It 
has been working its way among miners for several years 
without a failure. It succeeds in enlisting practically 
every man in the operation in its program, and aims to 
meet all the social and educational needs of the com- 
munity, and through cooperation with the church helps 
to meet the spiritual needs. It is not implied, however, 
that it holds the only solution to the problem, for doubt- 
less the same method would apply under any competent 
organization. 

The program of the Association calls first of all for 
an adequate building, which would include the machinery 
for the three-fold development of the individual. The 
building or clubhouse should contain shower-baths, a 
reading room, a bowling alley, pool tables, a hall for 
moving pictures and other entertainments, which hall 
could also be used for religious meetings, and classrooms 
for educational work. The entire plant should be in 
charge of a man trained in organizing this sort of work. 

The Association would not feel justified in asking any 
company to provide such equipment unless at least 60 
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per cent. of their English-speaking white men pledge 
themselves to support the work after it had been estab- 
lished. The entire management of the work is vested in 
a local committee elected by the men themselves and car- 
ried on under the leadership of the general secretary. 
This feature gives the feeling of proprietorship which 
is vital to the success of the work. The fact that no 
work is to be done until the men have pledged themselves 
to its support makes them feel their responsibility for 
its success. 

The welfare work carried on under such circumstances 
has brought about a complete revolution in many com- 
munities. It provides a clean place for recreation and 
amusement, as well as an incentive for the increase of per- 
sonal efficiency. In a single instance the amount of liquor 
brought into a community by express was reduced from 
over two hundred gallons per month down to less than 
fifty gallons in less than three years’ time. In the 
meantime gambling practically ceased. The entire com- 
munity has put on a new aspect, and the change is notice- 
able even in the very countenance of the residents. 

In another instance, a company had established a 
splendidly equipped welfare building, and maintained 
it as a company proposition. After being operated about 
two years, without success, it was turned over to the 
Association. The first month of the new regime showed 
a wonderful change. With a comparatively poorly 
equipped building the receipts more than doubled, while 
the saloon keeper in the town declared that his sales for 
the same month decreased something lke four hundred 
dollars. 

This clearly indicates that if the miner is given a 
clean place, under proper leadership, and allowed to fee! 
that he is to a certain extent a proprietor in the enter- 
prise, he will take care of its success. In all these club- 
houses there should be a casino for the sale of soft drinks, 
candy, cigars and light refreshments, if needed. All 
these things tend to make the place attractive to the 
men, and bring about a generous response. 

Moreover, in many communities a playground can be 
attached, to which the secretary can give attention. In 
all cases there should be provision made for any need 
of the community that the place can supply. The 
greater the sense of those requirements, the more easily 
the facilities may be provided. In all cases the success of 
the work will depend most largely upon the character and 
training of the person to whom the leadership is in- 
trusted, and this, after all, is the most important fea- 
ture of all successful productive operation. 
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Effect of Belgian Mining Law 


Most of the Belgian colliery companies in their annual 
reports this year, make some reference to the consequences 
of the law, which, since January, 1912, has limited the 
miner’s day to nine hours. The Charbonnages de Cour- 
celles du Nord, in the Charleroi district, state that their 
output was about the same as in 1911—450,141 tons, 
against 449,714 tons—but that it was only thanks to the 
discovery of a new seam that a reduction was not re- 
corded. The coal, however, was dirtier than formerly, 
with the result that the cost of washing increased, and 
new washing installations had to be erected. 

At the Gosson-Lagasse Charbonnages, in the Liége dis- 
trict, the new law has involved a rise of 1.53 francs 
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(2914c.) per ton in the cost price, owing to the reduction 
in the output, combined with loss of effective work by 
the men, and greater difficulties in recruiting the neces- 
sary staff, workers finding it advantageous to seek employ- 
ment either in the Pas de Calais and Nord districts, where 
wages are higher, or in other industries not subjected to 
limitation of the hours of work. 

The report of the Charbonnages de la Louviére et Sars 
Longchamps, in the Centre district, lays stress on the 
necessity of having larger washing installations, the coal 
extracted there being dirtier, in consequence of the fact 
that the miners. work with less care than previously in 
order to gain thé:same wage in a shorter time. In 1912, 
the company had:to pay to the French Eastern Railways 
penalties amounting to 27,613 f. ($5329), for 27,257 
tons supplied; or 1,013 f. (191%4c.) per ton, as compared 
with 6260 f. ($1208) for 31,412 tons, or only 0.199. f. 
(about 4c.) per ton in 1911, owing to the dirtier con- 
dition of the coal. 

The consequences of the new law have, however, been 
partially offset by a sensible rise in the selling price of 
coal. 


A New Cable Hanger 


To facilitate the supporting of feeders in mines, a new 
cable hanger hag recently been placed on the market by 
the Electric Seryiceé Supphes Co., of Philadelphia. 

Although this deVice is particularly designed for sus- 
pending feeder cables in mines, yet it is adaptable for 
use in various other locations. It will accommodate a 
cable from 1% in. to'l in. in diameter and permit its in- 
sertion or removal after the hanger proper has been per- 
manently installed. * 

As shown in the il- 
lustration, this hanger 
consists of two porce- 
lain insulators, notched 
and fitted together to 
receive the cable and 
clamp it squarely. 
These insulators are 
bolted together, the 
bolts extending through 
the cast-iron head 
which is especially de- 
signed to afford easy in- 
stallation. The clamp- 
ing surface of the insu- 
lators is ribbed to pre- 
vent any tendency the 
cable may have to slip 
through the clamp and 
damage the insulation. 

These hangers are or- 
dinarily fitted with lag 
screws 3 in. long, for use in connection with wooden 
plugs, but for timber work a special lag screw of the 
same length is furnished. They may also be supported 
by special expansion bolts. The hangers are 314 in. wide 
by 414 in. high, exclusive of the lag screws or expansion 
bolts. All metal parts are heavily galvanized to effectu- 
ally withstand the action of rust, and all parts are de- 
signed to meet severe service and afford an easy means 
of supporting heavy cables. 
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he Cheat Haven Water-Power Development 


A PLant OWNED BY THE Hypro-Extectrric Co. WaicH WiLL FurNisH Power TO COMPETE WITH COAL, 
Visirtep BY West Virginia Coat Minine INSTITUTE, JUNE 24 


View of the west bank of 
the river, taken from the op- 
posite side. Shows the T. A. 
Gillespie Co.’s concrete plant 
and the Cheat Haven & Bruce- 
ton R.R. Cheat River in fore- 
ground and at its edge coffer- 
dam enclosing power house 
and a part of the dam. 





View looking down on power 
house. Shows also bulkhead 
between power house and 
bank. One of the forms in the 
rear is being filled with con- 
crete from a chute. On the 
right are the upper ends of 
the draft tubes. 
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View looking down the Cheat 
River from the east bank, 
showing another view of the 
power house and the towers 
from which concrete is spouted 
to the many forms on the left. 
A construction trestle can be 
seen crossing the river. 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 


Letter No. 3—In my opinion, it is not safe, under any 
conditions incident to coal mining, to use mixed lights 
in a mine known to generate explosive gas regularly or 
at intervals. I will offer three reasons in support of 
this opinion: 

First, the workmen in the open-light section of the 
mine are liable to enter the gaseous section with their 
open lights and cause an explosion. 

Second, the workers in the non-gaseous section where 
open lights are used are liable to encounter or meet an 
outburst of gas, at any moment, as the working faces ad- 
vance. 

Third, when one section of a mine is compelled to use 
locked safety lamps, it often creates dissatisfaction among 
the workmen. 

It is a well known fact that few miners care to use 
locked safety lamps, especially when open lights are in 
use in portions of the same mine. The foreman often 
finds it difficult to get men to work in the safety-lamp 
section under these conditions. He will sometimes take 
chances and place some of the gassy workings on open 
lights, in order to get men to work in that section, and 
to advance the face equally with the open-light section. 

I believe that if all mines that are gaseous or liable to 
encounter gas were worked exclusively with approved 
locked safety lamps and the miner thoroughly instructed 
in the use of the same and only permitted explosives 
were used for blasting and all places examined before a 
shot is fired, there would be less danger of accident from 
explosions of gas. 

MINE FOREMAN. 

Expedite, Penn. 
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The Air Current and Mine Explosions 


Anyone reading the interesting article contributed by 
Mr. Verner on the Cincinnati mine explosion cannot but 
be impressed with the fact that the installation of large 
modern fans for the ventilation of mines has not reduced 
the fatalities produced by explosions as we would natural- 
ly expect. The opposite of this seems to be the case; 
that is to say, we are having disastrous explosions in 
mines where we would least expect them, considering the 
efficiency of the ventilating machinery installed. 

A notable example of this was the Marianna ( Penn.) 
explosion, Nov. 28, 1908. The Marianna was a mine that 
Was equipped with the express purpose of being uptodate 
in every way and free from danger. Some of the leading 
mining experts of Europe had examined it about two 
weeks before the disaster occurred, and gave it as their 
opinion that the mine was all that had been claimed—a 
really model mine. The state inspector had just finished 
his examination of the mine when it exploded. 

These facts have given rise to questions similar to the 
questions raised by Mr. Verner; but seemingly mining 





men, thus far, have been unable to find out the reason 
why such uptodate equipment fails to provide the desired 
immunity from fatal and terrible disasters. 

The gases pent up in the coal seam and surrounding 
strata, under pressure, are given off more freely in pro- 
portion as the pressure is reduced. Large exhaust fans 
have, therefore, evidently much to do with the rate with 
Which gas exudes from the coal and other strata. The 
reduction of pressure when a powerful exhaust fan is in 
operation also allows the gas to expand in the gobs where 
it accumulates in considerable volume because the air 
current does not reach those places. This difficulty could 
he overcome, to some extent, by making the fans com- 
pressive instead of exhaustive. ‘The compressive system 
of ventilation produces a greater pressure against the 
escaping gas than the atmospheric pressure. Then, if 
the barometer is falling, the pressure in the mine can be 
increased by increasing the speed of the fan and thereby 
offset the dangers that arise from atmospheric changes. 

On such occasions some superintendents might desire 
to increase the pressure (water-gage) without increasing 
the quantity of air passing into the mine per minute. 
This could be accomplished by means of a regulator 
placed in the main return airway (blowing system), and 
which could be arranged to give the same quantity of air 
with almost any reasonable water gage. Regulators are 
not generally regarded as an uptodate appliance ani 
should not be used where they can be avoided; but, fo: 
the purpose stated, I believe they could be used to ad- 
vantage. 

In the west of Scotland, many of the mines give off 
large quantities of blackdamp and the officials have some 
difficulty in keeping the mines in a healthy condition, 
even when the atmosphere is in a normal condition; and 
at times of sudden atmospheric changes they have had to 
shut down, owing to the gas almost filling the mine. At 
one of the mines, the loss of time from this cause was sa 


great that the officials decided to try a compressive fan, 


with the result that there was no further trouble from 
blackdamp. The compressive fan, in this case, was able 
to regulate the flow of gas regardless of atmospheric 
changes. Had this mine generated marsh gas and the 
gobs been full of explosive gas, the flow of gas from 
the strata and the expansion of gas in the gobs would 
have been as readily controlled as was the blackdamp. 

In the large modern mines of today, the old workings 
and other places where gas can accumulate are more ex- 
tensive than in mines formerly. Large abandoned places 
may be sources of danger from causes that are not sus- 
pected. When these places are known to contain ex- 
plosive gas they are generally walled off and made safe, 
as a brick wall will keep anyone from entering the place 
with an open light and causing an explosion. But it 
should not be expected to absolutely prevent the gas from 
escaping into the roadway. 

It is well known that gas exudes more readily and in 


greater quantity at a fault or where the strata are broken 
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or disturbed, and this was probably the cause of a greater 
quantity of gas than usual accumulating at the face of 
the heading, in the Cincinnati mine, where it was a little 
later ignited. Another point that should not be over- 
looked is that, although the mine was free from marsh 
gas to the extent that open lights were used, the fact 
that explosive gas was known to be generated in the work- 
ings, proves that there must have been a certain small 
percentage of gas in the air, which with coal dust would 
make a highly explosive mixture, in mines circulating 
large quantities of pure air. 
Rospert McCuns. 

———., Scotland. 
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Waste of Mine Timber 


The article on this subject, published in Coan Agr, 
Apr. 26, p. 653, was particularly interesting to me, as 
my experience firebossing for a number of years has 
taught me that it is not what is made in coal mining 
as much as what is saved in mining operations, that 
makes the work successful. 

The careful miner will consider that every prop, cap 
piece or tie lost or wasted increases to that extent the 
cost of the production of coal and makes it more difficult 
for the operator to pay good wages or to undertake 
needed improvements in the mine. In other words, waste 
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on the part of the miner only makes the conditions under 
which he must work more disagreeable and dangerous. 

I know from experience that there are thousands of 
good props and ten times that number of cap pieces lost 
and destroyed by the neglect and carelessness of the 
miner, who will order timber brought to his place when 
he has posts back in the gob that he could use if he would’ 
take the trouble to get them. In many cases, much of the 
blame rests on the men who select the timber and who 
send in sticks 4 ft. in length, instead of 4 ft. 6 in. as 
ordered. To avoid the annoyance of such a mistake, some 
miners will order a 5-ft. prop where a shorter length 
would do, intending to cut the stick to the proper length, 
which always means waste. 

More care should be exercised by the room boss to see 
that every miner orders such timber as he can use with- 
out undue waste; and that the timber is delivered prompt- 
ly to the right place by the driver; and that miners do 
not order more timber than they need and use what they 
order; and that no timber is left in the gob that can be 
used again. 

In the mine, where I have been employed, it was the 
custom, as soon as a room was worked out, to send a 
day man into the place to get out every stick, cap piece, 
tie and rail that could be removed and used. 

JoHN Sutton, Fireboss. 

West Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


BY J. T. {BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


PROPERTIES AND BEHAVIOR OF GASES 


The symbols, molecular weights, densities and_ specific 
gravities of the common mine gases have been given in an- 
other place. The properties and behavior of these gases in 
the mine will be treated here from a practical, rather than a 
theoretical standpoint. 


METHANE 


This gas is commonly known as “marsh gas” or “light 
carbureted hydrogen,” it being the lightest of the hydro- 
carbon gases. It is a colorless, odorless and tasteless gas. It 
is combustible, burning with a pale-blue flame, in the air or 
in oxygen. It contains no oxygen and is not, therefore, a 
supporter of combustion, in the generally accepted meaning 
of the term. A lamp flame is quickly extinguished by this 
gas unmixed with air. Mixed with air in certain proportions, 
the gas becomes explosive, the mixture being known as “fire- 
damp.’ Marsh gas is not poisonous, but when unmixed with 
air suffocates by excluding oxygen from the lungs. The di- 
luted gas can be breathed for a long time with no ill effects, 
except a slight dizziness, which quickly passes away on re- 
turn to fresh air. 


Marsh gas is the most common of the occluded gases of . 


the coal formations. It seldom, if ever, occurs pure, but is 
mixed in varying proportions with other hydrocarbons (olefi- 
ant gas and ethane) and often with nitrogen. These mixed 
gases greatly modify the character and properties of the pure 
gas. 

Marsh gas issues from the strata into the mine workings 
where it accumulates in quantity, unless removed by a copious 
air current. The most gaseous seams are those that are over- 
laid with a compact rock, slate, or shale that is impervious to 
gas and not traversed by faults, which would allow the gas 
to escape. Gas is generated most freely from a virgin seam 
and from a freshly exposed face of coal. Hence, new work- 
ings generate more gas than old workings; because, in the 
old workings, the gas has mostly drained from the strata and 
escaped. 

Marsh gas diffuses rapidly into the air and other gases, 
the rate of diffusion depending on the relative densities of 
the two mediums. The question is often asked, if the diffu- 
sion of gas is so rapid how is it possible for a large body of 
gas to accumulate in a void place in the mine. The reason is 
that diffusion only takes place at the surface of contact, and 
is therefore limited, and the gas is being generated faster 
than it passes away. 

Marsh gas being lighter than air tends to accumulate at 
the roof and at the head of steep pitches and in rise workings. 
It is found in such places where the air current is not suffi- 
ciently strong to sweep away the gas and in other poorly 
ventilated or abandoned places. Gas can generally be found 
at the roof or close to the face of the coal in chambers gen- 
erating gas. It is detected by observing the flame of a safety 
lamp. If gas is present in sufficient quantity in the air a 
faint nonluminous cap will appear surmounting the flame of 
the lamp. The gas also lengthens the flame. 
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FIREDAMP 


All gases were formerly known to the miner as “damps,” 
which is a word of Dutch or German origin meaning vapor or 
fumes. Later, as the characters of the different gases became 
known, they were named according to their several charac- 
teristics. The term ‘firedamp” was applied to any inflam- 
mable or explosive mixture of gas and air. 

The word firedamp, today, in this country, means any in- 
flammable or explosive mixture of marsh gas and air, with 
or without other gases. In England, the word is taken to 
mean any mixture of marsh gas and air without regard to 
whether or not the mixture was inflammable or explosive, 
which, however, is not its logical meaning. 

When but a small amount of marsh gas is mixed with 
pure air the gas is so diluted that the mixture is not in- 
flammable. _In contact with flame, this small percentage of 
gas in the air adds to the combustion of the flame and length- 
ens the flame; but the flame is not propagated throughout the 
mixture, as the absorption of the heat by the air is too great 
to maintain the temperature necessary for combustion. 


_ Lower Inflammable Limit—As more gas is added to the air, 
a point is soon reached where the combustion of the gas de- 
velops sufficient heat to raise the temperature of the air to 
that required to maintain the combustion. When this point 
is reached the flame causing the ignition is extended or propa- 
gated throughout the mixture. In other words, the mixture 
becomes inflammable, because the combustion is supported in 
the mixture independent of any other source. The theoretical 
percentage of gas in the firedamp at this point, as calculated, 
is slightly above 2 per cent., for dry air or saturated air. 
The heat absorbed by the water of saturation Is so slight in 
comparison that it can be ignored without appreciable error. 
There are heat losses, however, that cannot be calculated 
which fact raises the lower inflammable limit of pure marsh 
gas to about 5 per cent. 


Effect of Dust and Other Gases—Owing to the fact that 
marsh gas is rarely, if ever, found pure, but is generally 
mixed with dust or other gases or both, it is never safe to 
work with open lights, in air containing more than 1 per 
cent. of gas, in bituminous mines; or 2% per cent., in anthra- 
pay eee ain 

ases are divided into two general classes, in res ec fe) 
the effect they produce on the inflammability of Aredatiel 
Gases having a lower ignition point than marsh gas, as for 
example, carbon monoxide, hydrogen sulphide, ethane and 
olefiant gas, lower the inflammable limit of firedamp, as given 
above. Fine coal dust floating in the mine air has'a similar 
fe ee Pontes sy the dust ae bts inflammable. On 
he other hand, extinctive gases such as nitro 
petra ae ne ey ere ar above. con See 

n e working o ituminous mines, coal dust 3 
dangerous factor, especially when the coal is highly fndane 
mable. In many cases, the finely divided dust produces an 
explosive atmosphere even when no gas is present. The pres- 
ence of such dust in the mine air, acted on by the flame of 
a blownout shot, is certain to cause trouble, 
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Effect of Carbon Dioxide on Flame 
of Carbide Lamp 


What is the effect of carbon dioxide in the mine at- 
mosphere, on the burning of the acetylene lamp? 
CARBIDE. 
Shenandoah, Penn. 


Carbon dioxide (CO,), being an incombustible gas, 
acts when present in the atmosphere not only to dilute 
the air and thus reduce the percentage of oxygen pres- 
ent; but, with the nitrogen of the air, absorbs a consid- 
erable proportion of the heat developed by the combus- 
tion. The acetylene gas is the combustible and the oxy- 
gen of the air the supporter of combustion. The reaction 
that takes place is as follows: 

2C,H, + 50, = 400, + 2H,0 

The reaction shows that the acetylene flame, like other 
flames, is dependent on the oxygen of the atmosphere for 
its combustion; but not necessarily to the same degree 
as other flames. The acetylene flame, like the hydrogen 
flame, is more tenacious than either the candle or oil 
flame. In other words, the acetylene flame will continue 
to burn in an atmosphere where other flames are extin- 
guished. This fact has been observed in the mine, in 
places generating blackdamp. Blackdamp is composed 
largely of a mixture of carbon dioxide, nitrogen and oxy- 
gen. The percentage of oxygen in blackdamp is, there- 
fore, much below the normal percentage of oxygen in the 
atmosphere. Blackdamp, as found in the mine, is an 
artificial atmosphere and generally contains sufficient 
oxygen to support the burning of the acetylene flame. In 
such an atmosphere it requires 50 per cent., more or less, 
of carbon dioxide to extinguish the flame of the acetylene 
lamp. 

When the acetylene lamp, however, is placed under a 
bell jar and allowed to burn until it is extinguished, the 
percentage of carbon dioxide in the air within the jar 
has been found to be 6.3 per cent. This is called a resid- 
ual atmosphere, much of the oxygen of the air having 
been consumed by the combustion of the flame. In this 
connection, the article, “The Carbide Lamp and Carbon 
Dioxide,” Coat Acer, Vol. 2, p. 128, will be of interest 
to those studying the subject. 

Experiments were recently made at the U. 8. Federal 
Testing Station, Pittsburgh, to compare the burning of 
the Taylor acetylene lamp with that of a candle. In these 
experiments, the candle was first placed under a bell jar 
and allowed to burn until it was extinguished, the time 
required being 1 min. 59 sec. The Taylor lamp placed 
alone under the same bell jar burned 2 min. 2 sec., when 
it was extinguished. The candle and lamp were then 
placed together under the same bell jar, the lamp having 


‘asmall flame. In this case, the candle was extinguished 


in 47 sec., while the lamp burned 3 min. 9 sec. The 
same experiment was then performed, the lamp having a 
large flame. The candle burned 29 sec., and the lamp 
was extinguished in 1 min. 18 sec. 


Fan Ventilation 


Kindly explain in Coat Acr for what purpose the Pitot 
tube is used in fan ventilation. 

READER. 

Belleville, Ill. 

The Pitot tube has been used, in recent years, for de- 
termining the velocity of the air current more accurately 
than can be determined by the use of the anemometer, in 
making fan tests. The Pitot tube is a simple tube of small 
bore about 1% in. in diameter, attached to the water-gage 
tube and used in connection with it, to determine the ve- 
locity head of the air current from which the velocity 
of the current may be calculated. 

As is well known, the water-gage tube should be so 
arranged that the air current will pass its mouth at right 
angles to the length of the tube; and often a thin plate is 
fixed to this tube flush with its mouth so as to direct the 
current of air in a direct line across the mouth of the 
tube and prevent any tendency of the air either to enter 
the tube or draw away from the tube. By this arrange- 
ment the tube measures only the static pressure of the air 
current. 

The end of the Pitot tube, however, is bent in the di- 
rection of the advancing current, so that the full force 
of the current is directed into the mouth of the tube. 
When so arranged, this tube measures the entire pres- 
sure producing the flow of the air, which corresponds to 
the sum of the pressure head and the velocity head. 

Now, if the first tube is connected with one arm of 
the water gage, and the second tube with the other arm 
of the same gage, it is evident that the reading of the 
water gage will measure the difference of these two pres- 
sures, which is the pressure due to the velocity head, ex- 
pressed in inches of water gage. 

The velocity is then calculated from the reading of the 
water gage, the calculation being based upon the funda- 


mental equation v =4 V 2 gh. It must be remembered, 


however, that in this equation, v is the velocity in feet 
per second and A the head of air column in feet, g 
being the value of the force of gravity (32.16), 7 the 
gage, and water being 815 times as heavy as air. 


Uyjt.-sec. = V 2 hin. air 


Un-min, = 60 EO = 3965 v i 


Or, for any other gage than water, specific gravity = G. 
Unmn. = 3965 V Ga 

The velocity head is a comparatively small reading in 
a water gage, and, to increase the accuracy of the results, 
it is advisable to use either alcohol or petroleum instead 
of water, in the gage. In either case, the specific gravity 
@ of the alcohol or the petroleum should be carefully de- 
termined. As an illustration, taking the specific gravity 
of petroleum as 0.878, a gage reading of 4g in. would in- 
dicate a velocity of 928 ft. per min. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


Answered by Request 

Ques.—A shaft 500 ft. deep is full of water; what is 
the pressure per square inch and per square foot, at the 
bottom of the shaft, due to the weight of the water? 

Ans.—The pressure due to the weight of the water 
is found as follows: 

500 X' 62.5 == 31,250 1b. wer sgets, 
500 0,484 229217 tbs per sgam 

Ques.—(a) How many 3-in. pipes will present a sec- 
tional area equal to that of one 12-in. pipe. (b) If all 
the pipes are of equal length, will this number of 3-in. 
pipes discharge more or less water, in a given time, than 
one 12-in. pipe, and why? 

Ans.—(a) The sectional areas of these pipes are: 

One 12-in. pipe, 0.7854 & 12? = 118.1 sq.in., nearly. 

One 3-in. pipe, 0.7854 & 3? == 47.07 sq.ite neama. 

The number of 3-in. pipes, therefore, required to give 
the same sectional area as a single 12-in. pipe is 1138.1 = 
7.07 == 16 pipes. 

(b) Approximately, the discharge of a pipe line, for a 
constant head, varies as the square root of the fifth power 
of the diameter of the pipe. In other words, the dis- 
charge ratio is equal to the square root of the fifth power 
of the diameter ratio. Indicating the discharge of one 
12-in. pipe by G,,, and the dischargee for sixteen 3-in. 








pipes by 16 G,, the ratio of discharge, in this case, is 
ee (2) 
= +r = +7 =- = eo he 
16 Gee NS F 16 ut 


This shows that one 12-in. pipe will discharge twice 
the quantity of water that sixteen 3-in. pipes will dis- 
charge, under the same head and for the same condition 
of the pipes, the length of all the pipes being equal. The 
reason is that sixteen 3-in. pipes present a very much 
larger rubbing surface, which increases the friction and 
decreases the quantity of the flow. 

(Jues—What are the essential features to be observed 
in building and maintaining mine roads, in order to 
secure the safe, speedy and economical handling of the 
coal ? 

Ans.—When laying out a permanent mine-haulage 
road, it is advisable to straighten the entry as far as prac- 
ticable by taking off a “skip” on the rib, where the entry 
has not been driven on line. It is also well to bring 
the roadway, as far as practicable, to a uniform grade 
that will favor the movement of the loaded cars. The 
most economical grade for this purpose is 114 per cent. 
When this has been done, the road should be well tim- 
bered and drained and the roadway ballasted, especially 
where motor or rope haulage is employed. The track 
ties should be spaced an equal distance and not too far 
apart, so as to provide a good bedding for the rails. Iron 
rails should be used on all main-haulage roads, and the 
weight of the iron should be adapted to the weight of the 
loaded cars and motors. There is no economy in using 
too light rails. ‘The haulage roads should be of suffi- 
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cient width to afford a clear passage of not less than 
2 ft. on at least one side of the track; but where this is 
impracticable, refuge holes should be cut in the rib, at 
short intervals. All roadways should be regularly cleaned 
at frequent. intervals of time. 

(ues.—Explain the method of calculating the percent- 
age of gas in an air current. 

Ans.—The percentage of gas in mine air is determined 
by observing the height of the flame cap, in an approved 
safety lamp exposed to the gas. It has been the custom 
among firebosses to guess at the height of the flame cap. 
The best results, in testing, are obtained by the use of a 
lamp having a free upward circulation of air. The aix 
should enter the lamp at a point below the flame and, 
ascending, pass out through the gauze chimney. The 
lamp most commonly used in testing is the unbonneted 
Davy lamp. When such a lamp is used, burning sperm 
or cottonseed oil, the percentage of gas (J) may be 
calculated from the height (h) of the flame cap, in inches, 
by means of the formula 


J =v 36h 


For example, if the height of the flame cap is %4 in., 
h = 0.75; and the percentage of the gas, in this case, 


J 2eN S6b ic 
It is often difficult to obtain a good average test for gas, 
in a strong air current. In such a case, it is necessary to 
shield the lamp from the direct force of the current and 
obtain a number of readings, in different parts of the air- 
way, in order to secure a good average reading. 
Ques.—Assume that a pair of headings, each 5 ft. high 
and 8 ft. wide, is being driven to the rise, on a grade of 


V 27 = 3 per. cent. 





10 per cent., and one of these headings is standing wait- 


ing for the crosscut, which is almost through, when the 
fireboss reports that the idle heading is filled with gas 
to within a foot of the bottom, at the face. Calculate the 
quantity of gas in the heading. 

Ans.—The thickness of the seam being 5 ft., if the gas 
is observed 1 ft. from the bottom, at the face, there is 5 
4 ft. of gas, at that point. Then, the rise of 
the heading being 1 in 10, the distance the gas reaches 
back from the face is 4 & 10 = 40 ft. The section of 
the heading filled with gas is in the form of a wedge 
measuring 4 ft. on end and 40 ft. on the base and 8 ft. 
oe, —— 40 — 640 


a ee 


wide. 


cu.ft. 

This method of measuring gas is that commonly em- 
ployed by firebosses, but is only suggestive of the relative 
amount of gas present. As a matter of fact, there is no 
definite gas line above which all is gas and below which 
all is air. The point at which the fireboss reports gas 
is the point where he first observed the cap in his Davy 
lamp, and represents, approximately, 2.5 per cent. of gas. 
Above this poinut, the percentage of gas increases and 
below it decreases. 


The volume of this space is 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


A pill has been introduced amending the act which pro- 
vides that wash houses be established at all collieries, when 
application is made by 20 or more men, and compels the 
company to erect a suitable place for men to wash and 
change their clothes after coming out of the mines; the 
amendment reads that the petition of the men must be com- 
plied with 8 weeks after making application. This bill 
passed the House and is now in hands of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

The McKay bill making it unlawful to discharge into any 
running stream, any coal, culm, mine refuse or ashes, has 
been sent to the Governor the second time, for it was re- 
ealled a few days ago to be amended, the amendment strik- 
ing out the word “ashes.” 

The bill does not apply to water pumped or flowing from 
any coal mine where the coal, clum and refuse have been 
removed therefrom, nor does it prevent the discharge of 
sewage from any public sewer system owned or maintained 
by any municipality. 

The bill carries a fine of $100 for each offense and $50 for 
each day that the offense is maintained, or imprisonment 
not exceeding one month, or both at the discretion of the 
Court. 

The purpose of this bill is to eliminate the polluting of 
streams in the anthracite coal region with culm, ete., which 
in times of high water washes onto the farmlands lying 
along the several rivers and creeks, resulting in suits for 
damages. 

On July 1, a hearing will be held by the United States 
District Court in Philadelphia of the suit brought by J. B. 
Coryell, trustee in bankruptcy for Dimmick & Co., against a 
number of officials of coke manufacturing companies of 
Uniontown, Penn., alleging a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

The men against whom suit is brought, are Isaac W. Sea- 
mans., J. P. Brennan, C. E. Lenhart, A. P. Austin, R. W. Fry, 
Julian Kennedy, J. H. Hoover, G. D. Harrarh, J. W. Abra- 
ham, E. H. Abraham, R. W. Gilmore, G. B. Gilmore, L. Ww. 
Fogg, W. G. Rock, John Harding. G. D. Howell, J. V. Thomp- 
son and Wiley L. Byers. The alleged conspiracy it is charged 
is a violation of the Sherman anti-trust laws. 

Dimmick and Co., before their bankruptcy last March 
were dealers in coke, having offices in Uniontown, Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland, Ohio and doing a business, it is declared, 
of about $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year. They received most 
of their coke from ovens at Uniontown, owned and operated 
by the defendents in the above suit, and had contracts, it is 
alleged, for long terms with the companies of which these 
defendents are officials. 

The charge is made that a combination was formed not 
to sell any more coke to Dimmick and Co., and it is alleged 
that they organized a selling company, called the Consum- 
ers Co., and, further, that they raised the price of coke from 
$1.70 to $4 a ton. Owing to the great increase in price, Dim- 
mick and Co., refused to buy. The Consumers Co. took the 
coke thus refused by Dimmick & Co. and sold it. 

Dimmick & Co., charge that they had contracts to meet, 
and in order to fulfil them had to buy coke at the greatly in- 
creased price. The result, they say, was a loss of $400,000 so 
‘that they were forced into bankruptcy. They now seek 
reparation for their loss, and claim that the sole object of 
organizing the Consumers Co. was to drive them out of bus- 
iness. 

This is commencement month in the anthracite coal fields 
as well as at the great universities and colleges of the land. 
The boys who receive their diplomas from the various tech- 
nical schools have in the majority of cases only a vague 
idea of just what use they will make of their education. On 
the other hand, the young men ranging in age between 20 
and 30 who have passed the examination of the technical 
schools maintained by the various anthracite companies and 
the Y. M. GC. A., with the coédperation and financial assistance 
of many of the operators, have an extremely definite idea of 
what use they will make of their added knowledge. 

These are the men who will earn more money because 
they are better fitted for the many positions in and about 
the mines for which special training is not only advisable but 


u 


often necessary. These are the men who will save human 
lives, since it is the men familiar with such subjects as mine 
gases, mine ventilation, mine law, mine surveying, electric- 
ity and magnetism, mechanics, compressed air and kindred 
subjects who are best fitted to keep the mine safe and warn 
the uninstructed and ignorant. of the dangers in their way. 

These are the men who can save money for the public 
which must ultimately pay for the increased cost of mining 
due in some degree to the blunders of an ignorant past. 
These are they who can raise the standard of living in the 
anthracite coal fields and the operators are welcoming their 
awakening to the opportunities of the schools as it makes 
for better citizenship, more efficient labor and greater con- 
tentment. 


This does not in any way detract from the value and 
dignity of our great universities. The students in these 
technical schools make more definite and immediate use of 
their opportunities than the average college graduate. The 
education acquired in the anthracite coal fields is secured in 
evenings of study after days of labor in the mine, and there- 
fore is valued at its true worth. 

In coal mining, as in many other walks of life, a man’s 
efficiency depends largely upon his knowledge of the subject 
in hand and his ability to use that knowledge to the best 
possible advantage. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Bloomsburg—Judge Evans of the Columbia County Court 
has granted a preliminary injunction against the Midval- 
ley Coal Co., restraining it from mining coal on Columbia 
County land, which the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. claims. Back 
of this action is a controversy for title to a vein of coal 
which was discovered by Lehigh Valley engineers and is con- 
servatively estimated to be worth $1,500,000. There has been 
some confusion about the leases to this property and the 
Lehigh Valley Co. claims that the Midvalley people have 
disregarded warnings not to mine the coal and have already 
sunk a tunnel into the property. 


Hazleton—The State Railroad Commission has dismissed 
the complaint filed against the Lehigh Traction Co. demand- 
ing that cars be run exclusively for miners between Hazleton 
and Freeland. In so doing the Commission held that the 
trafic does not justify special cars since the miners quit 
work at different hours. The complaint admits that the 
company has separate compartments in its cars for miners 
returning from work, but the Commission holds that there 
is no way to prevent an occasional overflow which brings the 
miners in contact with other passengers. 


Harrisburg—Although Senator Wm. E. Crow, of Fayette 
County, is quoted as saying that no settlement upon the 
controversy arising over the Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
is in sight, it has been reported on good authority that a 
plan which may prove acceptable is being evolved and a 
final effort will be made to bring about the enactment of 
the measure. 

A bill has been passed relating to the dockage of anthra- 
cite coal at the mines on which to compute the earnings of 
the miners. 


Philadelphia—The strike of the Reading car repair men 
has as yet had no preceptible effect upon the coal tonnage 
handled by that railroad. The Reading authorities say that 
as things now stand they can get along with the force as 
reduced by the strike for a considerable time. 





Pottsville—Rumor has it that the Mill Creek Coal Co. con- 
templates opening the coal measure in the Wolf Creek Val- 
ley north of St. Clair. The openings will be made west of 
or below the new reservoir recently constructed by the 
Pottsville Water Co., and hence will in no manner injure the 
quality or lessen the quantity of the supply. 


Bituminous 


Greensburg—The first-aid contest ef the Keystone Coal 
& Coke Co. for the cup presented by L. B. Huff was won by 
the Arona team with a score of 99%. Three teams tied for 
second place and the prize of $40, the money being divided 
among Keystone Shaft, Carbon and Saley. The Greensburg 
team took third place and a prize of $20. 
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Cairnbrook—At the new operation of the Lackawanna 
Coal Co. coal is being removed but is stored in cars on the 
ground, as the Pennsylvania R.R. has not yet completed its 
extension up Shade Creek. It will possibly be the middle of 
July before any shipments can be made. It is probable 
also that the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. will soon start 
to operate in this territory and a large tonnage will, there- 
fore, be taken out. 

Pittsburgh—Word has just been received in coal and rail- 
road circles here that the Coleman tract of land in the 
Allegheny Valley just west of Rimersburg, comprising about 
9000 acres, has been purchased by a syndicate of Philadelphia 
capitalists. With the development of this property a new 
railroad will be built to haul the output, thus bringing heavy 
coal supplies into the market. About 800 men will be em- 
ployed in the preliminary work. 

Universal—A fire occurred on June 22 which caused dam- 
age to the amount of approximately $25,000 and was ex- 
tinguished only after a bucket brigade of 500 men had 
fought it for four hours. The fire broke out in the kitchen 
in the home of Emil Elovich, a Lithuanian, at about two 
o’clock a.m. The entire family, father, mother and five 
children, made their escape down a ladder from the sec- 
ond story. The flames spread rapidly from house to house 
before the town could be awakened. 


Bellefonte—During a heavy thunder storm on June 25, 
the lightning struck one of the rails of the track of a coal 
mine near Clarence. The current traveled down the rail into 
the mine, killing one man and injuring three others. 


Connellsville—Two unknown men were run down and 
killed by a coke train on the track of the Davidson ovens 
near here June 26. Shortly before the accident the men 
wandered onto the property and told the workmen that they 
merely wanted to see the coke ovens. It was raining and 
they climbed on the ovens to dry their clothing. Not being 
familiar with the making of coke the men did not know that 
the small coke engine and cars pass over the tops of the 
ovens. 

Active operations in the Greene County portion of the 
lower Connellsville coke region have been begun. The Port- 
land Coke Co. has 50 of its 100 ovens completed and has 
begun shipping some coke. The Reliance Coal & Coke Co., 
which is building 400 ovens just below Brownsville, will be- 
gin shipments in a.couple of weeks. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston, W. Va.—An official call for a strike of miners 
in the New River coal field was issued June 25, from the 
local Headquarters of the United Mine Workers of America. 
This order is to be effective July 1. Several thousand copies 
of the call for the strike have been ordered printed and will 
be distributed throughout the district within the next few 
days. Coal operators in the New River field have asked that 
these copies be recalled in the hope of reaching some terms 
which will avoid a strike. 

The miners of the Paint and Cabin Creek coal fields plan 
to enter suits for heavy damages against those responsible 
for the killing and wounding of miners and members of their 
families during the recent labor troubles. One of the suits 
of principal interest will be that of Mrs. Maud Bstep, the 
widow of Susco Estep, the young miner who was killed 
by a bullet while getting his wife and children to a place 
of safety. This shooting occurred at Holley Grove on Feb. 
Re 


Bluefield—It has been learned that a new coal company 
has been organized and will be in operation within a short 
time. This company will be known as the Trace Fork Coal 
Co., and will be located at Mullen. Side-tracks are now be- 


ing laid. The Pocahontas No. 3 seam will be worked and 
everything is being rushed for the opening of the new 
mine. 


KENTUCKY 


Jenkins—The Consolidation Coal Co., now building a veri- 
table city at Jenkins, has begun work on a $30,000 hospital at 
that place, which will be the largest institution of the kind 
in the northeastern section of the entire state. The new 
hospital will take the place of the temporary building erected 
there two years ago. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville—The Nashville Traffic Bureau is looking for a 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Nashville coal rate case. A decision has been expected in 
this case for some time and is awaited with much interest. 
A material reduction is sought in the rates on coal, it being 
maintained that there is discrimination against Nashvilie in 
this commodity. 
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South Pittsburg—The Rexton coal mines, owned by the 
Tennessee River Coal Co., are making preparations in order 
to begin working by the time the coal season begins in 
the fall. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—There are numerous indications of a yolume 
of business this summer and autumn which will exceed in 
value and tonnage all records that have yet been made. 
Orders for coal are said to be far beyond those of other 
years at this season, and the railways, both Hast and West, 
will probably be taxed to their utmost in order to meet their 
requirements. 


Crescent—Two mines in the eastern Ohio coal fields went 
on strike June 24, throwing 600 men out of work. The 
men employed at Gaylord mine No. 2 struck on account of 
the refusal of the company to recognize the uniform outside 
wage agreement, while the exact nature of the trouble aris- 
ing at the Crescent mine of the Lorain Coal & Dock Co. 
over which the men quit work has not been ascertained. 


Brilliant—The Royal Coal Co., which controls a large 
acreage south of Brilliant, is shortly to open its mine 
which was projected several months ago. At that time 
trouble was met in securing the right of way for the mine 


siding, and the opening was delayed considerably on that 
account. Settlement of this difference has been effected, 
however, and development of the property will be started 
soon. 


ILLINOIS 


Benld—Considering output the three mines of the Super- 
ior Coal Co. near here are among the largest in the world. 
Mine No. 1 is averaging 3500 tons daily and on May 23 last 
hoisted 3808 tons. Mine No. 2 set a new monthly average in 
April of 4059 tons daily. During May mine No. 3 averaged 
4061 tons a day, or 105,507 tons for the month. On June 6 
the three mines broke all previous records, hoisting 12,294 
tons. 


Carlinville—The Superior Coal Co. have returned the op- 
tions taken some time ago on land southwest of Benld, as 
it has been decided to postpone the sinking of shaft No. 4 for 
an indefinite period. The increased tonnage of the present 
mines and the extension of the road to connect with the 
mine at Staunton is the reason assigned for this decision. 


IOWA 


Knoxville—It has long been known that a vein of coal 
underlies the village of Pleasantville at a depth of between 
300 and 400 ft. S. C. Frost has interested capitalists and 
raised money upon popular subscription for the purpose of 
prospecting. He has also employed Knoxville prospectors for 
this work. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot—According to the latest reports from the Northern 
Briquetting Co., lignite briquettes will probably be _ pro- 
duced in Minot by Sept. 1. The above named company owns 
700 acres of lignite coal land near Burlington and is estab- 
lishing a plant near the crossing of the Great Northern and 
Soo line tracks. The necessary briquetting machinery has 
been ordered and it is expected that the plant will have a 
capacity of at least 75 tons in a working day of 10 hr. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—A number of coal miners were reported en- 
tombed after an explosion in a mine at Jenny Lind. Ark., 12 
miles south of Forth Smith June 24. It is understood that 
aid was summoned from the mine rescue station at Mc- 
Alester, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA 


Venita—A company from McAlester has unloaded a pros- 
pecting drill at Blue Jacket and prospecting for coal will be 
started at once. No attention will be paid to oil or gas, but a 
prospect hole will be sunk on the west side of the town in 
the hope of getting a little closer to the railroad. This will 
be put down to a depth of at least 400 ft. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix—The first of a number of petitions to initiate a 
law excluding all but English-speaking workmen from the 
mines of Arizona was filed June 21 with the Secretary of 
State. Petitions are being circulated in every mining camp 
and it is believed that the necessary 2168 names will be se- 
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cured to place the measure before the people at the election 1 


in 1914. 
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Cardiff, Wales—The strike called by the miners as a pro- 
test against non-unionism in the mines narrowed its area a 
week from its proclamation to the Rhondda Pit of D. Davis 
& Sons. The men stiil on strike, numbering 7000, are re- 
eeiving financial supyort from the Miners’ Federation. 


New Hazleton, B C.—An active campaign of development 
in the Kitseukla, coal field has been undertaken by J. W. 
Hart and Wm. McDonald. These prospectors staked their 
claims last summer and say that they have one seam of 
coking coal 7% ft. thick, upon which they will do most of 
their work. Another bed 2% ft. thick is reported to be an- 
thracite of good quality. 


PERSONALS 








Ernest Hutton, of Clarksburg, W. Va., has been recently 
appointed superintendent of the power and mechanical de- 
partment fox “he Elkhorn Mining Co. 

D. A. Thomas, English coal magnate from Cardiff, Wales, 
has been recently visiting various coal operations in the 
Pocahontas and Winding Gulf district of West Virginia. 


H. B. Douglas has been appointed acting general man- 
ager in charge of the operation of the Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corporation, with headquarters at Clearfield, Penn. 
This appointment was made on account of the death of A. 
R. Shillingford, vice-president and general manager of the 
company. 

J. F. Healy, formerly of Elkins, W. Va., has opened a con- 
sulting mining engineering office in Room 1201, Union Bldg., 
Charleston, W. Va., and proposes to make a specialty of re- 
ports on coal lands and subjects relating to coal mining 
for banks, trust companies, and investors generally, as well 
as other engineering business. Mr. Healy is a graduate of 
the Pennsylvania State college, with many years experience 
in mining engineering in Washington, Montana and West 
Virginia, as well as for years acting as general superintend- 
ent and manager of operations. He also acquired an inti- 
mate knowledge of the minutia of coal mining as a boy. 
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Edward Nelson Saunders, aged 68 years, prominent in the 
coal industry of the Northwest and interested in several 
St. Paul financial institutions, recently died at his home in 
that city. He is survived by a wife, three daughters and 
one son. 

Peter Donaldson, a partner in the firm of James Watson 
& Co., also President and Managing Director of the Dayton 
Coal & Iron Co., of Dayton, Tenn., and a heavy stockholder 
'in the latter company, drowned himself June 24 at Kilcreg- 
gan, a watering place on the Clyde. The firm of James Wat- 
son & Co. suspended payment on June 11 and the Dayton 
company made a consignment shortly afterward. It is be- 
leived that Mr. Donaldson’s act was the result of these 
business reverses. 
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Gas Producer—W. Hammick, Pittsburg, Kan., 1,060,755, 
May 6, 1913. Filed July 16, 1912. Serial No. 709,751. 


Hoisting Bucket—A. Wirsing, Milwaukee, Wis., 1,060,730, 
May 6, 19138. Filed Dec. 12, 1902. Serial No. 736,260. 


Coal Bit Sharpener—A. T. Upton, Mount Vernon, IIll., 1,- 
061,149, May 6, 1913. Filed Aug. 5, 1912. Serial No. 713,424. 


Coal Boring Machine—W. J. Hinds, Grant Town, W. Va., 
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1,060,840, May 6, 1913. Filed June 29, 1912. Serial No. 
706,767. 

Superheater for Locomotive Boiler—J. Primrose, New 
merck. N. Y., 1,060,860, Apr. 29, 1913. Filed Mar. 9, 1911. 
Serial No. 613,349. 

Apparatus for Superheating Steam—E. H. Foster, New 
Mork, N, Y., 1,060,334, Apr. 29, 1913. Filed Sept. 1, 1911. 


Serial No. 647,141. 
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Stoker—H. E. Stover, 
Works, Philadelphia, 
May 22, 1912. 


assignor to Baldwin Locomotive 
Penn., 1,060,036, Apr. 29, 1913. Filed 
Serial No. 698,904. 
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Whitesburg, Ky.—An Eastern syndicate has just pur- 
chased 5000 acres of rich coal land along lower Parr’s Fork 
on the Knott-Letcher border and is planning an early and 
extensive development of the property. 


West Newton, Penn.—The Connellsville Coke & Fuel Co., 
is pushing work on the erection of an 80 oven coke plant to 
develop 105 acres of Ligeonier Valley coal recently bought 
from ex-judge Charles G. Steel and other Greensburg men. 


Lisbon, Ohio—Over two thousand acres of valuable coal 
land lying north of West Point and along the right of way 
of the Youngstown and Ohio River Railroad Co., will be ex- 
tensively developed by the Kirk-Dunn Coal Co., of Cleveland, 
in the near future. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. that 
recently purchased the properties of the Milner Coal Co. of 
New Castle, is remodeling No. 6 mine, erecting a temporary 
tipple and preparing to resume the operation of this devel- 
opment in the near future, 


Charleston, W. Va.—T. M. McClenahan, of Charleston, W. 
W. Keefer, of Pittsburgh, and John Sargeant, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will develop coal lands near Charleston, and are in- 
stalling a plant to produce 2500 tons daily. The initial cost 
of this installation will be between $250,000 and $300,000. 


Washington, D. C.—Work on the new building of the Bu- 
reau of Mines in Pittsburgh for which the last congress ap- 
propriated $500,000 is expected to be under way soon. W. G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, has asked Congress for 
an emergency appropriation of $15,000 to pay for surveying 
the plot adjoining Schenley Park which the city gave the 
government in exchange for the Arsenal site in Lawrence- 
ville. 





Edinburgh, Scotland—The Udstcn Coal Co. is now leasee 
of the three coalfields in East Lothien, Riggenhead, St. 
Germains, and Penston, covering a space of about three miles 
in length. The management met recently to consider the 
question of erecting 200 to 300 workmen’s houses, half of 
them to be at Macmery, and half at Tranent. At Tranent 
and Elphinstone, which, when completed, will be productive 
pits in East Lothien, several hundred additional houses will 
be erected by the company. 


Lexington, Ky.—Over $40,000,000 will be spent in the de- 
velopment -of the property of the Elkhorn Fuel Co. within 
the next few months. It is proposed to build three new min- 
ing towns; one on Potters’ Fork a mile from the main line 
of the Lexington and Eastern, which will be reached by a 
branch line, one on Wright’s Fork, and one near Neon, 
the two last named being on the Lexington & Hastern main 
line. 

Orders for millions of feet of lumber have been placed, 
two large band saw mills and several planing mills will be 
installed to work up native lumber, and a brick plant of 
considerable capacity will be built and its output used in 
constructing the new cities. 
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Connellsville, Penn.—The Lake Trade Coal Co. has been 
organized at Windber with a capitalization of $25,000. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Citizens Ice, Coal & Supply Co. has 
been organized with a capital of $40,000 at Sidney by Milton 
Bennett and others. 


Osceola, Ark.—A charter has been granted to the Gay-Orr 
Coal & Ice Co., capital stock $25,000. The incorporators are 
B FP. Gay, We. Be Orr, and B. I. Gay. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Milburn Coal and Coke Co. a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the state of West 
Virginia has discontinued business and dissolved. 


London, Ohio—With a capital stock of $50,000 the Davies 
Block Goal Co. has been organized by W. B. Catching, Mc- 
Call Fitzgerald, Sam G. Hardin and M. M. Elliott. 

Louisville, Ky.—Amended articles of incorporation have 
been filed with the county clerk changing the name of the 
firm of Joseph Walton & Co. to the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
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Louisville, Ky.—The O’Donnell Coal Co., capitalized at 
$50,000 has been incorporated. The founders are Joseph 
O’Donnell, and M. Lanning. The company will do a general 
coal mining business. 

Kittery, Nova Scotia—The Nova Scotia Coal Iron and 
Railway Co. has been organized with a capital of $500,000 to 
carry on the business of mining all kinds of minerals. H. 
Mitchell is president, and H. A. Paul is treasurer. 


Nashville, Tenn.—A charter has been issued to the Flat 
Creek Coal & Coke Co., of Knox county. The concern has a 
capital of $50,000 and the incorporators are Thomas Pruden, 
J. C. Gaut, G. N. Hacker, P. H. Smit, and J. M. Meek. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Codperative Coal Co. of Charles- 
ton, has been organized with a capital of $15,000 to deal in 
coal lands. The incorporators are C. T. Davis, F. W. John- 
son, T. E. McCoy, W. H. King and G. V. Rainey, of Charles- 
ton. 

Wellsburg, W. Va.—The Ohio River Co. of Wellsburg has 
been organized to mine and deal in coal and other products. 
The incorporators are B. Cochrane, Elmer Hough, Robert 
Wheeler, John K. Paullas, and H. A. Stengle, all of Wells- 
burg. 





Manhattan, Kansas—A charter has been granted to the 
Manhattan Lumber and Coal Co. with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators are, I. L. Inskeep, George E. 
Cragg, Oliver A. Hutchins, George W. Myers, and M. L. 
Hastings. 


Wilmington, Del.— The General Fuel and Power Co.,has 
been organized with a capital stock of $800,000 to operate 
coal mines, to manufacture ice, cement, gas, ete. The in- 
corporators are H. E. Robinson, J. Jacobs and Harry W. 
Davis, all of Wilmington. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Monroefield Coal Co., has been or- 
ganized in Morgantown to develop coal lands in Monroe 
County, Ohio. The capital stock is $10,000 and the incorpor- 
ators are J. Martin, W. J. Snee, M. C. Martin, E. PP. Weaver, 
and B. C. Weaver of Morgantown. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Elma Mining Co. of Charleston 
has been incorporated to develop coal lands in Fayette 
County. The capital stock is $50,000 and the incorporators 
are R. M. Price, R. S. Stillman, Duke W. Hill, Av Cc) Collins 
and Buckner Clay, all of Charleston. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—A charter has been granted to the Ari- 
zona & Mexico Mines Development Co., to mine coal and 
other minerals. The capital stock is $1,000,000 and the in- 
corporators are, Sam B. Bradner, W. L. Barnum, M. L. 
Suckley, and Charles F. Hanson all of Phoenix. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The City Coal Co. has been recently or- 
ganized with Wm. W. Shook holding 34 shares, Philip Riley 
and Joseph Moriarty holding 33 shares each. The purpose 
of the new company is to do a general coal and ice busi- 
ness, and the capital stock, which is fully paid up, is $10,000. 
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Coshocton, Ohio—During a recent thunder storm a bolt 
of lightning set fire to the timbers in the air shaft of the 
Henry Lear mine near here. 


Louisville, Ky.—William Martin recently sued the Mo- 
nongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. for $1000 dam- 
ages alleging he was injured while working on a barge be- 
longing to the defendant. 


Somerset, Penn.—W. T. Hoblitzell, F. B. Black, and J. M. 
Black, of Meyersdale, recently disposed of their interests in 
the Meyersdale Coal Co., the heirs of the late J. R. Stauffer, 
of Scottdale, acquiring the controlling interests. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Athens & Pomeroy Coal & Land Co., 
has leased its coal land in Meigs County to the Calvin 
Essex Co., of New Straitsville, and arrangements are now be- 
ing made to operate upon the leases this summer. 


Ashtabula, Ohio—The steamer “Colonel James H. Schoon- 
maker” left Ashtabula June 21 with the largest cargo of 
coal ever carried on the lakes. This aggregated 13,712 
tons and represented 296 carloads, or a train over two miles 
long. 


Washington, D. C.—The Red Bank Milling Co., of New 
Bethlehem, Penn., has filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the Allegheny Valley division 
fo the Pennsylvania Railroad and other carriers, alleging 
discrimination. 

Ehrenfield, Penn.—During a recent storm lightning struck 
the fan house of the No. 8 mine of the Pennsylvania Coal & 
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Coke Corporation, and the fire that followed completely de- 
stroyed the building, the fan and the motor. The loss is 
estimated at $5000. 


Omaha, Neb.—Some twelve or more ice and coal companies 
recently appeared in police court at the summons of In- 
spector John Grant Pegg to account for their failure to pay 
the occupation tax amounting to $1 a year for each team 
and $3 for the company. : 


Mason City, Iowa—A deal has recently been completed 
whereby Thompto & Heiny take over the coal business of the 
Northwood Mfg. Co. The former concern also purchased the 
coal sheds belonging to the latter and will‘have them moved 
from their present location. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The test of burning coke in switch en- 
gines to eliminate smoke recently conducted by the Southern 
Ry. in Memphis, has brought the announcement from the offi- 
cials of that company that the fuel is unfitted for railroad 
use. It was found to be a poor steam producer, yet cost 
nearly four times as much as coal. 


Montreal, Canada—The rumor is afloat that the Inter- 
national Coal & Coke Co. is expected to reorganize shortly. 
It is understood that the bondholders will be called together 
with the ultimate idea of exchanging the bonds for pre- 
ferred stock. The company is understood to be in good con- 
dition but needs additional working capital. 





Indiana, Penn.—Considerable drilling has been done in 
Indiana County by a real estate company said to be the coal 
land agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad. About $50,000 
was spent in drilling, and large tracks of land in Pine, 
Brush Valley, Conemaugh, Rayne, Grant and Mahoning 
Townships were thoroughly tested for coal, but no options 
have been taken. 


Toledo, Ohio—Officials of the Pere Marquette and Ann 
Arbor railways say that the decison of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission increasing the rates on coal by way of the | 
translake route of the two railways to Milwaukee, Manito. © 
woe and Kewanee will mean a gain in revenue to these roads 
of approximately $50,000 per annum to the former and $100,- 
000 per annum to the latter. 








Birmingham, Ala.—It is reported in the coal mining cirs§ 
cles that local coal operators are negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the De Soto Mining Co. which operates the Indio 
mine in the northern part of Jefferson County near Warrior. 
The De Soto company owns between 8000 and 9000 acres of 
valuable coal land and the daily production of the mine 
now operated is between 250 and 300 tons. 

































Pittsburgh, Penn.—There is a persistent though quiet in- 
quiry for good coal lands throughout the mining region of 
western Pennsylvania, and some large purchases are being 
made. For three tracts totaling 67 acres in Hempfield Town- 
ship, Westmoreland County, Ex-Senator John M. Jamison re- 
cently paid $72,500 , or a little over $1082 per acre. The coal 
purchased, however, is said to be some of the very best in 
the country. 


Denver, Colo.—Prince Henri Decroy, member of the ruling 
house of Belgium, Camile Perin, managing director of the 
Societe Generale, Charbonnages of Brussels and W. J. Van 
Maanen proprietor of the Gazette, an English financial pape 
of Belgium, will arrive in Denver shortly to take over 30,000 
acres of Routt County coal land and to close the deal enter- 
ed into by Paris and Belgium bankers for the purchase of 
$28,000,000 in bonds to finance the Yampa Fuel & Iron Co. 





Punxsutawney, Penn.—James A. McClain, cashier of the 
Spangler First National Bank, has taken an option on the 
MacHenry coal tract on Little Yellow Creek near Nolo, 
Indiana County. The field consists of approximately 5000 
acres and the option price is stated as $100 per acre. The 
total amount involved, therefore, will be in the vicinity of 
one-half million dollars. An investigation will be made and 
if the coal proves suitable for coking purposes an extensive 
plant will be constructed. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The Philadelphia and Reading Coal 4 
Iron Co. has recently installed a storage battery locomo- 
tive at the Glendower Colliery, which gives promise of do 
ing away with approximately 70 per cent. of the mules now 
used in the underground workings. The motor is somewhat 
similar to those now in operation. The storage batteries 
are concealed in a large case beneath the car, and are so ar- 
ranged that they are eapable of hauling long and heavy 
trips of coal for a period of ten to fifteen hours. At night 
they will be recharged, and be ready for operation the fol- 
lowing day. Inasmuch as it has been necessary to use three 
or four mules for transporting coal on the long gang 
ways, the company officials believe that a very large per 
cent. of the number of these animals can be done away with 
upon the adoption of the new style motor. 
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GENERAL REVIEW fore the Gettysburg anniversary celebration, which is ex- 
. pected to work practically an embargo against coal move- 
- ly ‘ ; é 
Many of the hard-coal consumers have now definitely ment in Pennsylvania. All-rail, the market shows signs of 


closed down for the summer and the trade is dull. However, 
shippers are still somewhat behind, so that there is no cam- 
paigning for orders and domestic grades are all steady. 
With a slightly curtailed production in July, there will prob- 
ably be sufficient demand to keep the trade steady. Only 
the smaller sizes are going into storage, and the outlook is 
favorable for the first two weeks of the current month. 

The Eastern bituminous situation continues firm, with coal 
moving. freely. The strike outlook in West Virginia is be- 
coming acute; the entire output of the Pocahontas field is sold 
up, while the New River district is working on half capacity 
or less. There is a briskness in the trade that no one is able 
to account for, and it is evident that the Southern agencies 
have more than enough orders, so that there is sure to be 
a broad market for the Pennsylvania grades. Georges Creek 
producers are being pushed to meet their contracts and are 
declining orders in all directions. 

A further slight decrease in the manufacturing demand is 
noticeable in the Pittsburgh district, due to the arrival of 
midsummer. Prices are firm, with premiums occasionally 
obtainable on spot orders, while the labor and car shortage 
are still in evidence and will probably become more acute as 
the summer advances. The Lake movement is heavy, but 
somewhat delayed by congestion, due to the lack of adequate 
motive power. There has been an advance in quotations at 
some of the outlying districts. 

In Ohio there is a heavy domestic demand much earlier 
than usual. The Lake movement continues excellent all 
along the line, the shipments from the docks in the North- 
west being particularly good. The production is heavy, man- 
ufacturing demand large and the steam consumption good, 
due to the heavy railroad movement. There was a heavy 
dumping at the Hampton Roads piers during the week, the 
port being almost congested with vessels awaiting tonnage; 
the exports were particularly heavy, and indications are that 
they will continue so throughout the summer. There are 
rumors in the South of a curtailment in the production of 
pig iron, which will necessitate the blowing out of a num- 
ber of furnaces; this is naturally having a depressing effect 
on the local market. 

The Middle Western trade is a trifle stronger in spite of the 
unusually warm weather; this is due probably to the labor 
trouble in West Virginia, there being a heavy demand in the 
local market for the Eastern steam coals and an advance 
expected shortly. There is also some improvement on the 
local fuels, the mines working better generally, with the 
car supply excellent, except in spots; when the car shortage 
develops later, as is expected when the heavy crop movement 


starts, it is probable that Eastern shipments will be cur- 


tailed, which should bring about an advance on the Western 
coals. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Bituminous—The situation on Pocahontas and New River 
coals is fast becoming acute. Practically the entire output of 
Pocahontas is understood to be sold up and shippers of New 
River are said to be getting out only 40 to 50% of the normal 
output of that district. As a result prices are likely to go 
higher for spot coal, $3.15 having been paid within a week 
f.0.b. Norfolk for an emergency shipment. Reports of a sus- 
pension through the Chesapeake & Ohio districts are received 
here with more or less concern, according to individual points 
of view, but the belief is that with all the Southern agencies 
abundantly suplied with orders there is sure to be a broad 
market for the Pennsylvania output. There are a number 
of fair-sized buyers that have yet to cover on their fall and 


winter requirements, and there can be no question now that 


prices will be firm for the balance of the year. The Georges 


Creek district is being pushed to keep up with the contract 


business in hand, and sales agents are declining orders in 


every direction. 


The demand is strong for all the better grade Pennsyl- 
vania coals, and there are rumors that the shippers are not 
accepting orders now except for prompt delivery. Prices are 


firmer from week to week on all brands, and just now there 


is some hurried buying in the effort to get coal forward be- 


steady improvement. 

Anthracite shippers are still somewhat behind on their 
orders. New England, however, is only fairly well supplied, 
and the prospect is with probably a slightly curtailed output 
in July there will be enough business to keep the demand 
steady through the summer months. There is no campaign- 
ing for orders on the part of the companies, and practically 
all schedules for domestic sizes are accepted subject to delay. 
The steam sizes are also in strong request, particularly for 
delivery on Long Island Sound. 

Current wholesale prices on bituminous are about as fol- 
lows: 


Clearfields Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 

Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*.........:....... $1.10@1.45 $1.30@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.35@2.70 2.55@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York* ioc 5.28). de 003200 2.85@3.20 3.22@3.32 


Baltimore*.. . 2 a 


RY. 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*........ 4 


AS St gis is > aes The tos 9 Ret OE $2.85@3.15 


Providence t. 2 york te oa a eee eee . 8.88@4.00 
Boston’ ts. 2 ake ee cd dare eae ere . 4.00@4.10 
*Fo.b. TOn cars. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
There is much lethargy manifested in the anthracite 
market in this vicinity. The usually hot weather, and the 


’ fact that at this season of the year, many of the homes of 


the large coal users are closed, has made the local market 
rather dull, and this condition of affairs is not likely to 
improve for some time. There was a slight improvement at 
the end of the month of June, such as is always manifested, 
due to many of the dealers desiring to get a car or two 
of coal before the advance, but this business soon ends. 
The only feature to the market is the tidewater business, 
which still continues good. It is understood that this trade 
looks favorable for the first two weeks in July, and perhaps 
longer. The talk of partial suspension of mining is likely 
to become a fact in the present month. The mines were 
closed over the fourth of July, and this may be but the com- 
mencement of a period of curtailed mining, which is not 
unusual at this season. Many of the large operators state 
that outside of the small sizes little coal is going into 
stock, but it is the New England market and the large con- 
signments to the Lakes for trans-shipment to the North- 
west, which is making this possible. Any cessation of the 
demand from these directions, is likely to cause storage 
of prepared sizes. 

The bituminous market has slightly recovered from its 
relapse of last week. Conditions, according to various in- 
quiries, nearly all point to a period of prosperity for sellers 
of this product, although it must be said that many of the 
trade look rather for substantial tonnages, than any marked 
inflation in prices. 

NEW YORK 

Bituminous—The local soft-coal companies anticipated a 
dull period during July and August, as is usually the case, but 
such has not materialized as yet, and indications are that it 
will not. Stocks at tide water are smaller than usual, in- 
quiries are coming in good, and there is not much coal around. 
The demand on contract is particularly heavy. In the stock 
market things are rather quiet, with few sales being made, 
but nevertheless there is a strong, healthy undertone, and 
prices are firm in every particular. There are rumors in the 
local market that Pocahontas has sold during the week at 
Hampton Roads at $3.50. 

The labor situation in West Virginia continues to be the 
predominating feature in the local soft-coal situation. Should 
the miners effect a curtailment in production there to the ex- 
tent they claim they will, the situation will be grave. The 
market at the present time does not need any strike to im- 
prove it. Car supply on the Pennsylvania R.R. has been a 
trifle uncertain, but entirely satisfactory; on the New York 
Central the supply has been fully up to requirements. Labor 
shortage still continues throughout the mining regions. 

We quote the New York market unchanged, but strong 
and firm as ever. 

Anthracite—The last week witnessed an 


active mine 
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movement among consumers endeavoring to land their stock 
at the 30c. discount, which expired July 1. As a result, there 
was a temporary, but abnormal, activity. On the whole, how- 
ever, the trade is in a strong position, and promises to recede 
but little over the dull summer period. Producers were look- 
ing forward to a depressed market over July and August, 
but the trade is developing an unexpected strength. There 
is, however, a good, healthy undercurrent through thé mar- 
ket, and while insufficient orders will necessitate some shut- 
downs during the next two months, it is not expected that this 
will be of serious proportions. 

The hard-coal companies do not report any serious short- 
age of labor, and seem to be somewhat better off in this re- 
spect than the bituminous operators. Stove coal still con- 
tinues the shortest in supply, with pea and buckwheat the 
longest; a number of companies report that they are stocking 
these sizes heavily. 

The New York market is quotable on about the following 


basis: 








—- — Individual 
Circular Lehigh Scranton Schuylkill 
Broken........++++-+:-- $5.00 $4.45@$4.65 $4.50@$4.70 $4.45@$4.65 
Bigg ne ees acer ae aber 520 4.80@ 4.90 4.85@ 4.95 4.80@ 4.90 
Ceoves., Sein tk es §.25 A OO) nwetae A O16 Tete: 4 OO Mar ae. 
Chestnutijecec-t20 toro 5.50 5.05@ 5.15 5.10@ 5.20 5.05@ 5.15 
Peak SUC eer Ee 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 3.30@ 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 
Back wheats nei yre tet 2.75 2.10@ 2.45 2.50@ 2.75 2.10@ 2.45 
Rice ate REI Be N25 1.75@ 1.95 2.25 KL 1.75@ 1.95 
Barley ascents cease 1.75 1.30@ 1.70 175) eee 1.30@ 1.70 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Bituminous—There has been a slight further decrease in 
manufacturing demand for coal, due merely to the arrival 
of midsummer. The Lake movement is heavy, and mines 
in the district are operating at practically as high a per- 
centage of capacity as at any time for years. Prices are 
firmly maintained, with a disposition to ask premiums on 
prompt lots of 5@10c. a ton. Prompt slack, however, is 
quotable at 60@70c. Car supply is fairly good, but there are 
delays in transit, and a congestion is feared later which 


would result in a definite shortage. Most of the roads are 
clearly short of motive power. We quote regular prices 
unchanged as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; 


nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 14%-in. steam, $1.50; 
14%4,-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—The Geologic Survey reports the total 
production of beehive coke in the United States last year 
at 32,868,345 tons, and the ‘Connellsville Courier” had pre- 
viously reported the Connellsville production -at 20,000,000 
tons, which would indicate that the Connellsvilie output com- 
prised 61% of the total beehive output of the country, a 
slight gain in the proportion as compared with five years 
or ten years ago. On account of the rapid increase in 
byproduct coke, the proportion of total coke output is not 
increased. Last year byproduct coke constituted 25 per 
cent. of the total coke output, showing a great gain in 
proportion, and with new byproduct plants starting this 
year, a further important increase in the proportion is cer- 
tain for this year and next. There is no prospect that the 
Connellsville region will adopt the byproduct process, as 
this should naturally be practiced where the, coke is con- 


sumed, but within a few years the Connellsville region 
will probably be a large shipper of coal to byproduct 
plants. At present it labors under a handicap in freights, 


which average 15c. 
district, but this 
The deadlock 


a ton higher than from the Pittsburgh 
condition is likely to be remedied. 

between Connellsville operators and fur- 
nacemen over contracts for furnace coke for second half 
has not been broken, the operators continuing to insist 
upon $2.50, while the furnacemen regard this price as en- 
tirely too high in view of the pig-iron market. The opera- 
tors say they are now making the coke price, and it is up 
to furnacemen to make pig-iron prices to correspond. <A 
partial bridging of the deadlock has occurred by the oper- 
ators selling several furnacemen July coke at $2.50, thus 
postponing the necessity of such furnaces to close con- 
tracts. In Pittsburgh coke circles, it is thought these sales 
were with a guarantee, for the prompt market, while firm- 
er, is hardly quotable above $2.25, and $2.50 for July coke 
thus looks out of line. Demand for foundry coke is mod- 


erately good, with prices firm. We quote: Prompt fur- 
nace, $2.25; contract furnace, $2.50 asked; prompt foundry, 
$2.85@3; contract foundry, $2.75@3, per ton at ovens, with 


a few operations asking $3.25 on contract foundry coke. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Interest in Baltimore trade circles during the week cen- 
tered in the strike call for July 1 in the New River District 
of West Virginia, for if there is a serious tie-up in these 
particular fields it will mean that local operators will be 
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rushed with orders to supplant the supply of New River coal, 
of which consumers in the West and in New England have 
been large users. Whenever there is a shortage of New 
River coal, the consumers look to the local market for their 
supply. 

Even the issuance of the order has had an effect on coal- 
trade conditions ‘in Baltimore. The market is firm as far as 
prices are concerned, and fuel is moving freely. Line business 
is also good. The salesmen who returned to the city during 
the week reported first-class business. 

Anthracite business is light on account of the prevailing 
warm weather. 

Some idea of the activity in the movement of coal may be 
gleamed from the report of the coal tonnage of the Baltimore 
and Ohio R.R. for May, 2,995,812 tons being moved as com- 
pared with 2,786,580 tons in 1912, an increase of 209,232 tons. 
The coke tonnage for the month was 432,898 tons, as against 
439,631 tons for last year, a slight decrease. 

The coke market is weak, and the demand light, the output 
being about equal to the demand. ; 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The end of June is when bituminous coal ought to be 
about as dull as at any time of the year, yet Buffalo job- 
bers are finding it so difficult to get a supply of Youghio- 
gheny coal that nobody dares to take an order unless 
the fuel is actually in sight. This means a briskness in 
the entire trade that nobody can account for. There is con- 
siderable slackness in coke, but coal is so scarce that the 
consumer does not dare to allow his supply to run down. 

There is much the same condition of things reportetd 
from Canada. At one time the competition from Nova 
Scotia coal extended well west of Montreal and was very 
sharp, but is now hardly worth mentioning. There is but 
one complaint of the Canadian trade. There is in many 
sections a land boom that has tied up money badly. If 
this speculation turns out well, business generally will not 
suffer. 

The scarcity of both miners and cars grows worse. 
The eagerness to get a good output causes coal men to take 
special note of anything that will reduce the production. 
Accidents often appear to be many, but the loafing of the men 
and the failure of the car supply, is a constant source of 
complaint. The worst of it is that as the fall approaches 
there is prospect of the shortage increasing. 

There is no weakening of prices for bituminous coal, job- 
bers insisting on an advance of all quotations except slack, 
the list running up to $2.90 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.75 for 
three-quarter, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack. The 
demand for the latter has been quiet of late, though it is 
improving somewhat. Allegheny Valley coal is about 25c. 
below Pittsburgh. Coke is as quiet as ever, the furnace 
men trying hard to break the market. Quotations remain 
on the basis of $4.85 for best Connellsville foundry. 

In the anthracite trade there is also some complaint of 
ear shortage. Shipping agents are eager to keep the Lake 
movement up. It has been heavy right along, but the 
idea is that more coal should be laid down on the Upper- 
Lake docks than ever before. There is no improvement in 
the local anthracite market and the all-rail trade is also 
quiet. It is impossible to stimulate the buying of coal in 
warm weather for winter consumption. At the same time 
the agents of independent anthracite mines are active and 
claim to have secured a better supply than ever before. 

The week’s shipment of anthracite to the Lake trade 
was 164,000 tons. The coal still goes to the leading ports 
chiefly, but there were 11 ports in the list, showing an in- 
crease of activity in that direction. Just now Fort Wil- 
liam, on the Canadian side of Lake Superior, is a large re- 
ceiver. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


With a good demand for steam tonnage and the lake trade 
ruling strong, the coal business has been strong in every 
respect. One of the best features is the increased demand — 
for domestic grades, which is somewhat earlier than usual, — 
This shows that dealers are trying to place their orders be- 
fore the expected advance, which will be brought about by 
a prospective car shortage and other conditions. 

The lake traffic is still one of the most active departments 
of the trade. The docks of the Northwest are in fairly good 
shape and no congestion of consequence is reported. The 
movement from all of the Ohio fields is steady, and charter- 
ing of bottoms is going on actively. The Toledo docks of 
the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. during the week ending June 27 
loaded 113,000 tons. The present season is expected to be 
record breaker insofar as the lake trade is concerned. : 

The domestic trade in every part of the country which 
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at this particular season. 
limited tonnages offering, 
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looks to Ohio for its fuel supply is active. Dealers’ stocks, 
depleted by the recent floods, are being replenished and con- 
sumers are placing their orders earlier than usual. Thresh- 
ing, which will be at hand soon, is expected to produce a de- 
mand in rural districts. There is also some activity in school 
and other public contracts. 

The steam trade is still active, although it is being placed 
in the background by the domestic and lake branches of the 
business. Railroads are requiring a large tonnage for freight 
movement. Many factories are having a good run of orders, 
and as a result their fuel requirements are large. Most of 
the steam contracts for the coming year have been closed, 
although some railroad contracts are still unawarded. 

The output from Ohio mines during the week was large 
under the circumstances. In the Hocking Valley, where the 
ear shortage is least noticed, the output is about 90 per cent. 
of the average, and the same proportion prevails in many of 
the strictly domestic fields. In eastern Ohio, where the car 
shortage is the most pronounced, the output is estimated at 
60 per cent. In the Pomeroy Bend district there has been a 
eonsiderable increase in the production during the past few 
weeks. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump........ $1.55 $1.60 $1.55 
Si ee 1.40 $1.20 1.40 1.35 
“Ui chat Or ae 1,25 1.26 
PAINERQUIN 4) o..ce a wah ss 1.20 13-10 1.15 1.15 
Nut, pea and slack.... 0.65 0.70 0.65 
KCoarse slack... .42.... 0.55 0.70 0.60 0.55 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


The past week has been a busy one at Hampton Roads, 
and while the dumpings at all piers have been heavy, it is be- 
lieved that these at Lamberts Point will more than equal 
the combined dumpings of Newport News and Sewalls Point. 
From the beginning to the end of the week, berths at Lam- 
berts Point have been kept filled and the anchorage off 
the piers blockaded with vessels awaiting their turn. 

It is expected that the June dumpings over Lamberts 
Point piers will show a decided increase over May figures. 
This is especially true as regards export coal, as heavy ship- 
ments to foreign ports have been moving from these piers 
daily. All through the month of June shipments of export 
coal have been heavy from all Hampton Roads piers, and 
it looks as if the foreign demand will continue well on 
into July. 

The labor situation in the New River fields is growing 
worse daily and is causing much uneasiness. Rumors that 
the miners will walk out July 1 are reaching tidewater, 
and suppliers are holding such coal as they may have on 
hand or in transit and decline to name any prices for coal 
for early delivery. 

The heavy dumpings at Hampton Roads have greatly 
reduced the number of cars in the various raiiroad yards, 
and as the shipments from the mines during the past week 
have been anything but heavy, the coming week will find 
less coal on hand for the week’s dumpings than there has 
been for months, with Considerable tonnage in the stream 
waiting for cargo. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


There are rumors that several pig-iron furnaces are to be 
closed down in the near future. As is generally known, the 
pig-iron market has been declining rapidly for severa) 
months, and some sales during the current week were re- 
ported as low as $10 per ton f.o.b. cars Birmingham for No. 2 
Foundry, which price is below the cost of production of less 
favorably located furnaces. 

Any reduction in the consumption of either coal ‘or coke 
at this season of the year is bound to have a depressing effect, 
and would somewhat overthrow the optimism which has pre- 
vailed for some time as to the summer prospects of the local 
coal industry. 

The foundry-coke market has not been affected senti- 
mentally or otherwise, and the prices prevailing at this time 
on Alabama product are higher than for many years past 

Current quotations, with only 
are from $3.75 to $4.50 per net 


ton f.o.b. cars local ovens. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Coal men, as well as the rest of humanity, expect warm 
weather in June and July; but it has been a good many years 


‘since the country as a whole has known such a June as that 


which has just passed into history. That the torrid weather 
which prevailed has had its effect upon the coal market can 
hardly be doubted. Of course, nothing like an active demand 
for spot coal for immediate use can be expected during the 
summer months under any circumstances. Just now, how- 
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ever, it seems that even the majority of the industrial con- 
sumers who usually buy at this time, have shut down on their 
coal supply, and are running on sawdust and other plan. 
refuse. 

An important market has been developed in the Northwest, 
and it goes without saying that the whole district will reap 
the benefit of the introduction of Kentucky coal into the Mid- 
dle West, and that within a few years. There appears to bea 
sreat and growing demand all through that section for a 
high-grade bituminous coal, and this demand eastern Ken- 
tucky is in a splendid position to fill. 

Prices for July delivery are quoted at $1.65 @$1.40 for 
block, $1.60 for block and lump, and $1.40@1.45 for round. 
June deliveries are very much behind, however, with a large 
volume of orders still unfilled. There is some fear of a mild 
car shortage, which would throw deliveries still further be- 
hind, but at present the movement is about as rapid as the 
production of the coal. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


The coal operators in the Kentucky-Tennessee field are in 
exceptionally fine spirits, owing to the good condition of the 
market for this time of the year. It is the prevailing opinion 
that, for this season of the year, the market has never been 
in a more satisfactory state. While there has been a slight 
decrease in the demand for the finer grades of steam coal, 
there has been an equal increase in the demand for domestic. 
The result is that the demand for 3-in. steam, nut and slack, 
which was abnormal some time ago, is now about normal. 
Prices on 3-in. steam are about the same as 30 days ago, while 
nut and slack are selling from 5c. to 10ce. less. 

Considering the season, the larger grades of steam coal 
are strong—prices running from 5c. to 15c. higher than last 
year’s prices. During the past 30 days, a shortage of cars 
has been felt, and operators predict that this fall will see 
a’ serious situation with stiffening effect upon prices. Many 
operators are sold up to Sept. 1, and few desire to makz 
quotations, now, for later shipments, as they believe a 
strengthening market will develop early in the fall. 


DETROIT, MICH 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market is a trifle stiffer this 
week, notwithstanding unusually high temperatures prevail- 
ing locally. This firmness is attributed to the strike situation 
in West Virginia, where it is rumored 15,000 men will shortly 
lay down their tools. At the present moment, the coarser 
grades are in the greatest demand, slack coal being in good 
supply on track; mine-run is more plentiful than screened coal, 
but it is not probable that this condition will prevail long. 
Both Ohio and West Virginia lump and three-quarter have 
been steadily recovering from a slight slump experienced a 
short time ago, and are now nearly back to circular. Con- 
tract business at the present time is not brisk, but any further 


alarming news from the strike zone will cause the buyers 
to fall inte line rapidly. 
The local market is quotable on the following basis: 
W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poeca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.65 ae nee eat fecal $2.25 $2.00 
Heggs iceeeee 1.65 Rate Movs ae ee 2.25 2.00 
Steam lump.... 1.35 bia he whe avs natal eens Pt Seiie 
3-in. lump...... 1.20-'. $1.20 <$1/20 _ $1.10 $1710 seh 
Mine-run....... Per0 1 10; eal. 05 0.90 0.90 1.50 
SlAsk ASB Saree 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.60 0.60 Open 


Anthracite—The hard-coal market is firm, with circular 
prices being strongly held; the only exception to this rule 
is on pea coal, which has sold at slightly under the circular. 
This was due to a concentration of the demand from con- 
sumers on the larger domestic sizes, leaving pea to accumu- 
late. Egg and stove are the strongest grades, and seem to be 
in heavy demand, with nut fair, while the steam sizes are in- 
clined to be inactive. 

Coke—The spot market for coke continues unsettled, with 
the demand limited. There has been a slight decline on Con- 
nellsville foundry coke, some of this now being offered on 
contract at $2.75, with more than $3 being seldom asked. 
Prompt foundry coke is not so easy, being affected by the 
labor shortage at the local ovens; the minimum on good 
grades is about $2.85. Semet Solvay is quoted at $3 on all 
sizes, with gas house, $2.85, f.o.b. ovens. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


There is some improvement in conditions at Indiana mines, 
reports showing they are working better than half time. 
Prices remain at the midsummer level. The wheat harvest 
is on, and while the acreage is short, the yield is good, and 
a total crop of not less than 30,000,000 bu. is expected. This 
looks big compared to the 10,000,000 bu. last year when most 
of the crop was winte1-killed. The oat crop-is poor, but is 
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offset by the wheat crop. The corn crop is progressing 
finely, in a big acreage. 

Coal dealers report the situation satisfactory, and say 
general trade and industrial conditions are beginning to 


reflect the confidence inspired by the crops. Operators say 
there has been a slight letting up in the demand for Eastern 
coals. The season started off with a rush, following the an- 
thracite shortage of the winter. The call for hard coal and 
Pocahontas was so insistent as to interfere seriously with 
the Bastern bituminous demand; and some May orders for the 
latter are not yet filled. A peculiar feature is the plentiful- 
ness of chestnut, which has been hard to get for several 
seasons, and in which there was a practical famine last win- 


ter. Nobody seems to know what makes this grade so easily 
obtainable this year. Notwithstanding all this, the official 
railroad report shows over 60,000 idle cars, but it appears 


probable that few, if any, of these are coal cars. The supply 
of cars at Indiana mines is ample, but there is some trouble 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, particularly the Big Sandy branch, 
and on the Baltimore & Ohio. Some wholesalers are pes- 
simistic enough to predict a car shortage this fall as bad as 


any in the history of the roads. 
CHICAGO 
There is a heavy demand at the present time in the Chli- 


cago market for Eastern steam coal and an increase in prices 
is anticipated. Producers of a large number of Western 
coals report that a comparatively small volume of business is 
being transacted. 

Local dealers express the opinion that a car shortage 
will develop within the next few months on account of the 
crop movement and that a curtailment in the supply of East- 
ern coal will be followed by a large number of buying orders 
for Western fuel. Prices for spot mine-run are quoted all the 
way from $1.40@1.50. Both lump and egg coal are selling 
at from $2@2.25 a ton on the spot market. The market for 
Hocking coal is active, and an advance in prices of 5c. a ton 
was effective July 1. The amount of anthracite coal shipped 
into this territory is increasing and prices remain firm. An 
increase to $1.50 a ton in the price of Franklin County lump 
and egg coal went into effect last Tuesday. Low-grade 
screenings command from 80@85c., while prices for better 
grades range from 85@90c. The coke trade continues to be 
active. 


Prevailing prices are: 
Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 

Domestic Lamp 2 Eas au Lea, OV $2.55 $2.27 
Egg.. er ee ae 2.55 $3 .94@4. 20 
Steam lump Eibves, ey aet airem. fe) 2d 1.82@1.87 2.07 
Mine-run................. 1.77@1.82 $2.20@2.30 1.87 3.30 
Screenings................ 1.62@1.67 1.90@1.95 1.62@1.67 

Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 


product, egg and stove, $4.85; byproduct nut, $4.75@4.85; gas 


house, $4.50@4.60. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


There has been little change in the trade conditions in 
St. Louis in the past two or three weeks. It was expected 
a few weeks ago that husiness would become good about July 
1, but indications now are that coal will drag until after July 
15 or possibly the beginning of August. 

It is a hard mater to make the trade realize that there is 
a car shortage staring them in the face, and that at least 
half a dozen mines are in the hands of receivers who will 
not operate them, so that when the demand for coal becomes 
general there will be an actual shortage. 

Selling below cost is still general in the Standard field, 
while Carterville is picking up. There is practically no 
smokeless for this market, and indications are that very little 
of this coal will come in here for the balance of the season. 
Coke is also a drug on the market at the present time, and 
anthracite is being thrown in here in a volume so great as to 
overcome the demand for it, with the result that it is nearly 
always under demurrage on the east side. 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 

PATIO: veces helitg shes, « hie ea A te ee ae $0.80@0.85 
SAN, LUMP ee. = ch whieh feiw ys 5 a Siebert Pras md lee areas ee aes 0s a: et ae 
Gain lamps wy. sige eo he SL TSo@sl 2250 mote escent eee oe 0.85@0.90 
TFGINp ANG OWS eee cs hae eee eae $2.00 $1.20" wdctate ene 
INOS LG. ete Getete sche 1,10 @.1420) eer ee 
Screenings. . 2 see - OC80 Oi 02 85 Riera ed ee ee 0.75@0.80 
Mine-run. c d sigtsvee, 4 ht OOO 1 210 Sees eee ames oat 0.75@0.80 
No. 1 washed. mut oases 1.40 @ 15,50 2 ee ih 
No. 2 washed nut....... 1 25: @ L780" inte RS el. 2 eee 
No. 3 washed nut....... 1525 @i1630. wei ee ae Eee 
No. 4 washed nut....... 1,25 @ 1.30 oy ee Se eee 
No. 5 washed nut....... 1.00 @i105" ek 2 Le 2 A Ae eee 

St. Louis prices on July anthracite are: Chestnut, $7.25; 


stove and egg, $7; grate, $6.75; smokeless lump and egg are 
$4.65; byproduct coke, $5.10, and gas-house coke, $4.85. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- | 
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The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke movement over this road for May and the first five 
months of this year and last year: 
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—— May — — § Months —— 
1913 1912 1913 1912 

Coal: eee hort apne ante os 2,995,812 2,786,580 13,604,039 12,557,130 
Cok xi: iota aah vo beet tee sick 434,898 439,631 2,050,968 1,860,883 
Totals nets. san 3,430,710 3,226,211 15,655,007 14,418,013 
EAUevannnnenvnnvasapennanensavensnaneasevenesuonaaneacgreacenssnsonoananvanstsarasenearsacanartenesvanernenannsHauneTan oneHexseKtsusKeaeaTsAneResetp#s) PUFA esp eves EytapARSSSAREENAESTHERAPS RA IRSRIESS 
FOREIGN MARKETS : 
S tues svavsenararenorsarvatosineuratoa oasis nscpeyastvacu fuer arse aes AFH NHF41 (19Gb eng 


GREAT BRITAIN 


June 20—Coal-market conditions are without material 
changes. As regards prompt coal, the inquiry for all descrip- 
tions is slow, while the tendency in prices is still unsteady. 
Very few transactions have been recorded recently for for- 
ward delivery, the ideas of buyers and sellers showing too 
much disparity. 

Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam.......$4.68@4.92 Best Monmouthshires. oar 20@4.38 
Best seconds........... 4.44@4.56 Seconds:..-5, Se eee 4.03@4.14 
Seconds. See cece 4.20@4.32 Best Cardiff smalls..... 2.40@2.52 
Best dry coals.......... 4.44@4.56 Seconds s,.k50 teamed 2.28@2.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 
days. i 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities during the week ending June 28: 





-Week’s Range———. Year’s Range 


Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 87 87 87 87 87. 
American Coal Products Pref........ 1094 1094 109} 1094 1094 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.. 2 28 263 274 413 244 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. SEAS “ee 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland... 102} 1023 102} 1023 1023 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 225 210 215 eae ne 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48 483 482 ae ote 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 85 84 84 sia eae 
Pittsbureh''Coalinci scene eee 16 153 16 242 143. 
Pittsburgh see Protsn.4i sito corte arts 77 aia 77 95 73 
Pond Creek.. Se Se ee 163 17 163 232 163 
Reading soe permanence eee 1587 1554 1587 1683 1513 
Reading Ist Prefs 5 ek nota -ree eee ae 86 923 86 
Reading 2nd Pref.................. 86 86 86 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 40 39 40 , 54 374 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 

Colo. F. * Tgen 8.2.2, 108 soe oe 93§ Sale 93 93 93 99 

Colo’ Fe Gil ea2en: Gas... eat ey ener a 1074 Juni an fe 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 79 79% 79 79% 77k 85 
Cons, Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ Pt a4 85  June’1l  .. a : 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... ae 924 93. "OcthHvane Px 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s........ oy 100 1022 April’06 .. aay 
Ky & ACA SIGs tating sees we p- 98 Jan. ’13 98 .98 
Pocah./Con. ‘Coll ist sf 5s), sree sn eee 86 863 863 86 87} 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist Sak ie t78 78 76 sues 13 ANZ6: 80 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. ..... 993 Sale 992 992 103 

Birm. Div. Ist consol. 6s........ 100} 102} 101 ie "713" S10] gemttig 
Tenn. Div iist'g Gs2- ee ch ae 100 102°° 102 OE. "13 1029 2108 

Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g OS. ee Skt si}! 103. 110 . Jan09se A 
Victor Fuel dato say Mb eerie a -. . eee yy 

ictor Fuel 1st s f 5s.. MME a 80 80 May ’l3 7 ai 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist. g ‘Bayes os) 92) Sales “vag 92 oot 58 ‘7 

DIVIDENDS : 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal—Dividend of 


2%%, payable July 15 to holders of record July 1. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—Dividend No. 139 of 2%, 
payable Aug. 30 to holders of record July $1. ~ 


Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.—Regular quarterly dividend 
2%%, payable July 21 to holders of record July 10. 

Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd.—Regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the common of 144%, and on the preferred of 2%, 
both payable July 15 to holders of record June 30. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Regular quarterly of 14%% on the 
preferred, payable July 25 to holders of record July 15. 
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on Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives 
reduces wear to a minimum 


The frame is so designed that The oil is poured into a separate 
the journals, and the motor reservoir and is absorbed by the 
armature and axle bear- waste. All grit and dirt 


ings are easily reached : nae 
for thorough lubrication. in the oil is thus filtered 
out and only clean oil 


The lubricating system 
of the motor, as shown in reaches the shaft. The 
depth of oil- in the 


the illustration, is a dis- 
tinctive feature of Bald- reservoir can be easily 
gauged. An _ overflow 


win-Westinghouse Mine 
opening in the armature 


Locomotive Motors. A 

large pocket is provided for the 7 

waste which comes in contact oilwell prevents Hooding yet: 
with the shaft through openings bearing. The axle bearings 
in the housings and the bearings. are oiled in a similar manner. 





This system, with specially designed bearings for long life in service, 
has been adopted as standard after years of investigation. 


Full information regarding these locomotives upon request. 


Address either company 


Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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man passing in and out of a mine must hand a brass 
check to the gateman at the manway entrance. The cost 
of operating such a plan is small, and the results are 
sure to be beneficial to any mining company. COAL 
AGH, Vol. 
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The kind of equipment that should be installed in any 
power plant for the purpose of handling coal and ashes 
is dependent upon the size of the plant and the service 
rendered. The various types of equipment are discussed 
in this article and the power plants for which they are 
adapted. Henry J. Edsall. COAL AGH, Vol. 4. 
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The Story Of The Shortstop 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


Suppose a shortstop is a cracker-jack 
at handling batted balls yet throws wild 
to first. Suppose he has developed a 
natural aptitude till he can take care 
of everything, bounders or grounders, 
that come anywhere between second 
and third, and yet, after he has speared 
the sphere, can’t put it—one time out 
of a hundred—within ten feet of the 
first sacker’s mitt. What good is his 
fielding to a team? 

Picking up the ball is important, but 
the most important thing of all is getting 
it to first—quick. A man who foozled 
half the grounders that shot his direc- 
tion, but did get the other half to the 
initial station, would be a better fielding 
asset on the team than said brilliant 
fielder but rotten thrower. 

So in many things. To do a thing 
with infinite pains and then throw 1t away 
by ignorance or misjudgment or careless- 
ness is the worst kind of inefficiency. 

To prepare an advertisement with 
great trouble and cost, and then virtually 
toss it away by placing it wrongly is as 
sheer vicious waste as tossing the actual 
cash away. What’s the use of hiring 
a copy-writer to study the special fea- 
tures of your machine or whatnot; of 
having him write about it interestingly 
and arrestingly; of having an artist 
devise a drawing illustrating its use; 
or having a photograph of it in actual 
service; of combining the whole into 
an expensively made advertisement— 
and then inserting that advertisement 
in the wrong medium? 

Yet some advertisers do this—and 
they are men who, in other respects, 
are hard-headed, canny, conservative, 
economical, foreseeing. 

Why do they do it? God knows, we 
say. Yet it is simply for failing to 
recognize that little principle of the 
shortstop—of getting the ball to first— 
a principle they readily would under- 
stand were it put to them in such graphic 
metaphor. 

Now there are two kinds of papers 
where a man selling a particular kind 
of mechanical equipment, for instance, 
may advertise his goods: 

The general paper and the special paper. 

The general paper is always right for 
everything. Everybody reads it—and 
those readers interested in the particular 
kind of machine this man is making 
will read his story when it’s there. But 
the waste is stupendous. If the paper 


have 1,000,000 readers there may be, 
out of that number, 1000 for whom the 
selling talk about this machine will 
possess interest. The other 999,000 
inevitably pass it by—just as they pass 
by an ad for Bent’s Crackers, if they 
have no teeth. 

That’s the first element of waste. 
The second is that when you put your 
selling argument on a special machine 
into that general magazine you pay for 
the privilege of talking to that whole 
million. ‘That costs you as much for 
every half inch of space as you would 
pay for a whole page in the special 
magazine. It’s none of the general 
magazine’s business if you haven’t the 
story that will appeal toevena plurality of 
its whole million. Against the inquiries 
coming out of that 1000 possible an- 
swerers, must be charged the whole cost of 
that million-circulationed piece of space. 

The special paper—like Coal Age— 
appeals to and is read by a special class. 
It is the business paper of that special 
class. When a man buys a page in 
Coal Age to talk to you he pays to speak 
to 12,000 men, practically every one of 
whom is directly interested in the adver- 
tisements placed here. 

People don’t advertise tubs in Coal 
Age or razors, or hammocks, or socks 
or textile machinery. They don’t adver- 
tise general stuff nor do they advertise 
stuff that belongs to another special class. 
They voice selling arguments about 
material and equipment in the coal 
mining and coke manufacturing field. 
Everything that pertains to that field 
bears a direct grip on the eyes and mind 
of you, the Coal Age reader. 

Or let us sum the whole thing up in 
our metaphor of the shortstop: 

Everything advertised in Coal Age 
must belong to Coal Age field. The 
copy itself (if it be good forceful copy, 
is the ball fielded—and the paper puts tt 
to first. 

Instead of making a put-out possible 
only once in a thousand times, like the 
general magazine, Coal Age makes one 
possible every time. The worst the ad- 
vertiser has to contend with is a fielder’s 
choice. 

In other words, the circulation of 
Coal Age is practically wasteless. That’s 
why Selling Arguments placed in Coal 
Age or any other wasteless-circulation 
technical paper bring so large a return 
in proportion to their cost! 
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Did you ever hear of an accident scme- 
thing like this ?— 


A miner leaves his working face before 
shooting time, expecting his “‘buddy’”’ to fire 
all of the shots. The “buddy” follows in- 
structions, but unfortunately is so severely 
injured by a windy shot that he is not able to 
make his way out. After suffering all night 
he is discovered by the fireboss and eventually 
reaches the company hospital. 


Of course you have. What’s the remedy? 


Install a gate house at the manway en- 
trance, so arranged that every man must pass 
it going in and out of the mine, the gateman 
hands each employee a brass check as he goes 
in. ‘These checks are kept on a board inside 
the gatehouse and in easy reach of the gate- 
man. The men keep their brass checks 
through the day so that every blank space on 
the numbered check board indicates a man 
underground. On coming out of the mine 
each man must hand his brass check to the 
gateman, who hangs it on the board. ‘Thus, 
when all the men are out, the board is filled. 
If there are blank numbers on the board it is 
known that men are still in the mine. 


The gateman keeps two side records. One 
is a book showing the hour each man went in 
and came out; the other is a set of cards on 
which is shown the home address, occupation 
and working place of each employee. If at 
6 p.m. the board shows Jack Thomas still 
| inside without the mine foreman’s permission, 


a rescue party is sent to his working place, as 
indicated on the gateman’s record card: In 
several instances where this system was em- 
ployed the man was found seriously injured. 
In one case several men threatened by damp 
were reached just in time. 


If the man cannot be found in the mine, the 
card shows where he lives and a messenger is 
sent there. It may be found that he got by 
the gatehouse without leaving his brass check; 
a suitable fine will jog his memory for the 
future. | 


The cost of operating such a checking plan 
is small. A competent gateman can be se- 
cured for $50.00 per month, and the night 
watchman can do the night checking. The 
mine foreman can tell every afternoon when 
all of his men are safely out of the mine. In 
case of fire or explosion in one section of the 
workings, the location of every man in danger 
would be easily obtainable by means of tele- 


‘phone connection with the gatehouse, so that 


help could be furnished to those most in 
need. 


Then, too, think of the value of the gate- 
house records for timekeeping purposes. Gen- 
erally speaking, this alone will nearly pay for 
the checking. Under this plan, also, it is im- 
possible for a foreman to turn in a shift for a 
man not in the mine. | 


If you have never tried a checking system, 
start one today. If you have a better plan 
than the one outlined above, tell us about it. 
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Ash- and Coal-Handling Equipments 


By Henry J. EpsALy 


SYNOPSIS—The kind of equipment that should be tn- 
stalled in any power plant for the purpose of handling 
coal and ashes, is dependent upon the size of the plant 
and the service rendered. The various types of equip- 
ment are discussed in this article and the power plants 
for which they are adapted. 

& 

In planning coal storage for a power-plant supply, there 
are quite a number of factors to be considered, among 
which are the following: 

1. Daily coal consumption. 

2. Kind of coal used. 

How coal is received. 

Regularity of coal supply. 

Advantages in purchasing to be gained by storage 
facilities. 

Amount of primary storage advisable. 
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Fic. 1. BuckET-ELEVATOR ARRANGEMENT FOR 
UNLOADING CoAL CAR 


Amount of secondary or reserve storage advisable. 

8. Advisability of mechanical method of handling 
ashes. . 

9. Method of firing or feeding coal to furnaces. 


10. Advisability of crushing coal, and to what extent. 

11. Relation of railroad track or wharf to boiler room. 

12. Space available for bins in boiler room, or adjacent 
thereto. 

15. Space available for outside reserve storage. 

14. Advisability of housing this reserve storage. 


On the daily coal consumption depends largely the 
amount of investment justified. A large investment for 
handling a small amount per day is obviously not justi- 
fiable. For handling a large amount per day, however, 
there is frequently a choice of several possibilities, and the 
problem is to pick out the equipment which will give the 
best return on the investment with due consideration 
given to cost of labor, power, maintenance, depreciation 
and interest on the investment. In many cases there are 
other considerations of importance, such as the importance 
of a large storage as insurance against a shutdown, more 
favorable prices to be obtained by purchasing coal at cer- 





*EHngineer with Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


tain seasons, irregularity of winter supply, dependability 
of machinery versus dependability of the human element 
in keeping the plant going, additional efficiency to be ob- 
tained in boiler furnaces by proper crushing of coal and 
proper feeding to mechanical stokers and so on. 


SMALL PLANTS 


The small plant naturally comes in for first considera- 
tion. Where there are only one or two boilers of mod- 
erate size, one man can do the firing and wheel out the 
ashes. If the coal is placed within easy reach on the 
boiler-room floor, one man should be able to look after 400 
or 500 rated horsepower of boilers. This will depend 
somewhat on the number of boilers which go to make up 
this total, as it is, of course, much easier for a fireman 
to handle one 500-hp. boiler of the three- or four-door 
type than two wide and low boilers of 250 hp. each. In 
any case a fireman should be able to handle 1500 to 2000 
lb. of coal per hour. The coal supply for a boiler room 





Fic. 2. ARRANGEMENT FOR UNLOADING BY A 
CONVEYOR 


of this size is frequently brought in carts or wagons and 
dumped on the boiler-room floor. If the supply is regular, 
for instance, from a dealer with a good supply in his own 
yard, it is unlikely that any coal-handling equipment is 
justifiable. If, however, the coal is received by rail with 
a siding run in along the side of the boiler room there 
is the necessity of unloading the coal from the cars. 
Shoveling coal over the side of modern coal cars is ex- 
pensive and almost always requires other labor than the 
boiler-room force. In such cases, therefore, it is usually 


justifiable to provide some method of unloading the cars 
as they are designed to be unloaded, that is, through the 
bottom doors. In most cases the first thought is to build | 


a trestle or elevated siding for the cars, or to drop the 


boiler-room floor down below the ground level and make 
a vault for the coal under the track. Both of these meth- 


A low trestle means dis- 


ods are, as a rule, a mistake. 
tributing the coal along a considerable length so that the 
fireman has to go farther for it, and this outside wheel- 
ing of coal is especially objectionable in winter. If the 
trestle is built of wood, it means considerable expense in 
first cost, and a high maintenance cost with the increas- 
ing prices of lumber. If it is built of more permanent 
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materials, or built higher, it is still more expensive in 
first cost. 

If the boiler-room floor is dropped below the ground 
level and vaults built, these are quite expensive for the 
amount of storage obtained, and there is still the neces- 
sity of considerable wheeling of coal. It also increases 
the difficulty of handling ashes as it is necessary to get 
them up out of the boiler room and either wheel them 
away or load them onto carts or cars. 


Use or Conveyors BEST 


The simplest and best way, ordinarily, is to build a 
bulkhead or fence so as to form a coal bin just outside 
the boiler-room wall and use a simple chain and bucket 
elevator or flight conveyor to unload the cars and deliver 
the coal to the bin. By making doors or openings in the 
boiler-room wall, the coal can then be allowed to flow 
through to the floor in front of the boilers within easy 
reach of the firemen. The machinery for such an ele- 















Fig. 3. Bucket ELEVATOR AND HortzontTaL Con- 
VEYOR TO DISTRIBUTE COAL 
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the elevator and the cost of operating it would be about 
the same as the one described above, and a wagon loader 
equipped with a motor can be purchased for about $700. 
They will load coal at the rate of about 60 tons per hour 
with one or two men to help the coal to the foot of the 
machine. Fig. 5 shows the possibility of using a wagon 
loader for unloading bottom-dump railroad ears and de- 
livering to carts or industrial cars or to low bins or ground 
storage. 


SIMPLE UNLOADING FROM BOATS 


Where coal is unloaded from boats in small quantities, 
the simplest and cheapest rig is a mast and gaff with a 
single-drum hoist to handle a tub which is filled by dip- 
ping and shoveling. The tub delivers direct to ground 
storage or to an automatic or hand-pushed car on a small 
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_ vator or conveyor will usually cost between $500 and 
$1000, depending on the length required and the size of 
buckets or flights, and the labor and power cost for un- 
loading the coal from cars and delivering to a bin, will 

usually amount to less than two cents per ton. The main- 
tenance cost for both the bin and machinery equipment 
is very low. Equipments of this type are illustrated in 

Figs. 1 and 2. Where it is desirable to make the bin longer 
for a longer row of boilers, it is best to use a chain and 
bucket elevator at one end, and a horizontal flight con- 

| veyor over the bin for distributing the coal lengthwise, as 

“shown in Fig. 3. 

Sometimes it is necessary to unload the coal from cars 
at a distance from the boiler room, or, perhaps, there are 
‘two or three boiler rooms that have to be supplied. Fig. 
4 shows a simple chain and bucket elevator for unloading 
the cars and storing the coal on the ground, and a portable 
/ wagon loader for taking it from the ground storage and 
loading it into carts or small industrial cars. The cost of 
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Such an 
equipment is shown in Fig. 6. For picking this coal up 
from the ground a wagon loader will show a good saving 
if the quantity handled is not too small. For a boat-un- 
loading equipment of somewhat larger capacity, a mast 
and gaff with a double-drum hoist operating a self-filling 
clam-shell buckets is frequently used, but for an outfit 
of this handling capacity, a locomotive crane is much 
more flexible and satisfactory for operating the clam- 
shel! bucket. This is described later on. 

As a boiler room increases in size, the amount of coal 
and ashes to be handled is increased, and either more 
men have to be used, or the facilities for handling have 
to be improved. When the amounts to be handled get 
to be too much for one man firing by hand, there is the 
possibility of reducing the labor by using mechanical 
stokers and feeding the coal to them automatically from 
an overhead bin. Besides the saving in labor there is the 
additional efficiency to be obtained by the use of mechani- 


railway for distribution over a greater area. 
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Fig. 6. UnioapiIng Coat FRoM Boats wirH MAsT 
AND GAFF 
cal stokers. With such an arrangement one man is or- 


dinarily able to look after about three times as much total 
horsepower of boilers as when firing by hand; that is, he 
could look after about 1200 or 1500 rated horsepower 
comfortably. This, of course, would depend on the num- 
ber of boilers and the type of stokers, but one fireman 
should be able to handle from 4000 to even as high as 
8000 Ib. of coal per hour when it is delivered by gravity 
to the stoker hoppers. While some of the plants equipped 
in this way are comparatively small, there is more or less 
of a similarity between them, and they can, for purposes 
of description, all be classed as larger power plants. 
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7. UNLOADING Boats wiItH LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
AND CLAMSHELL BUCKET, 


Larcer Power PLANTS 

In figuring the saving to be obtained by reducing the 
uumber of men in a larger power plant, if we figure the 
cost of a man as $12 per week, or $624 per year, the say- 
ing of one man should ieee the investment of at least 
$3120, or five times the amount saved, that is, there should 
be a saving each year of 20 per cent. of the investment to 
pay for maintenance, depreciation and interest and a cer- 
tain percentage in addition. There are usually other ad- 
vantages to be gained besides these, such as a neat and 
ship-shape boiler room that tends toward higher efficiency, 
more contented men and Jess danger of strike trouble, 
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larger storage facilities, better efficiency from the fur- 
naces, etc. 

For overhead bin storage in a boiler room, a suspension 
type of steel bunker is usually the cheapest in first cost, 
and these will discharge a large portion of the coal with- 
out any manual labor and last for a long time. They can 
either be supported on columns resting on concrete piers, 
or if it is a new boiler room, the roof trusses can be de- 
signed with sufficient strength to carry the bin. Some- 
times the bin is supported partly or entirely on the boiler- 
room walls, or on the boiier-room walls and walls around 
the boilers. In any case the bin must be placed high 
enough to give ample slope for the chutes to the stokers 
‘and not to interfere with cleaning or removing boiler 
tubes, and there must be room over the bin for the con- 
-veyor for filling it. 

As with the bin outside the boiler-room wall, there is 
sometimes the possibility of using a single elevator of the 
chain and bucket type with divided spout for distributing 
the coal in the bin. Where the bin is very short, how- 
ever, it is better to use a horizontal distributing conveyor 
placed high enough to fiil the bin to maximum capacity, 
that is, with the coal piled up above the top and the sides 
of the bin at the natural slope for the kind of coal used. 


ELEVATING TO OVERHEAD BINS 
Fig. 8 shows an elevator and conveyor arrangement for 
handling coal, and in this case the same elevator handles 
the ashes. A steel Berquist bin was located in the boiler 
‘room with spouts to the stokers and, in order to increase 
‘the storage, an additional bin was built in a room directly 
above and openings cut in the floor to allow the coal to 
go through to the Berquist bin underneath. In place of 
building an elevated storage bin for ashes, the ashes are 
‘stored in a ground bin formed by four brick walls, and 
‘when it is desired to load them to a railroad car, they 
are fed back to the foot of the elevator, reélevated and 
delivered, by means of a chute, direct to the car. The 
: ground storage bin is, of course, much cheaper to build 
: than an elevated bin, and the reélevating adds only about 
21% cents per ton for power and labor, to the ashes-hand- 
ting cost. While with mechanical stokers it is usually 
: necessary to crush the coal fairly small, in this case the 
_q@rusher was omitted and a grating with 534,x634-in. open- 
| ings was placed over the track hopper so that any lumps 
| too large to pass through the grating have to be broken 
by an attendant. This means some additional labor, but 
) even with this handicap a large steel car of soft coal con- 
‘ taining about 50 tons of run-of-mine soft coal can be un- 
\ loaded in about 314 hr. with one man in the car and one 
man outside at the grating to break the large lumps. 
There are two boilers in the boiler room aggregating a 
‘vated horsepower of 764. One day man and one night 
man look after the boilers. and have an easy job of it, and 
the boilers show a high efficiency. 
(This article will be concluded next week.) 





The Coal Prduccon of Utah 


The production of coal in Utah in 1912 reached the 
record figure of 3,016,149 short tons, valued at $5,046,- 
451, an increase, according to E. W. Parker, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, of 502,974 tons over the output for 
1911. The known workable areas in this state aggregate 
more than 8,000,000 acres. The largest and, commer- 
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cially, the most important coal field is that of the great 
Uinta Basin, which lies parallel with and along the south 
side of the Uinta Mountains. 

This field extends from Crested Butte, about one-third 
of the way across Colorado on the east to the western 
part of Carbon and Emery counties, Utah, on the west. 
This basin underlies large portions of Uinta, Wasatch 
and Carbon counties, its southern border being in Grand 
and Emery counties. The principal mining operations 
are carried on in Carbon County, more than 85 per cent. 
of the state’s production coming from that locality. 

Although by far the larger part of Utah’s production 
is mined by hand, the efficiency record of the miners av- 
erages with the highest among the states. In 1912, the 
average production per man employed was 906 tons, 
while, in 1911, the average was 821 tons. 

The reports to the U. S. Bureau of Mines show that 
there were 18 fatal accidents in the coal mines of Utah, 
in 1912, being four more than in 1911, but none of 
which were due to explosions of gas or dust. 
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Virginia’s Coal Production in 1912 


According to figures compiled by E. W. Parker, of the 
U.S. Geological Survey, in codperation with the Geologi- 
cal Survey of the state of Virginia, that state, in 1912, 
produced 7,846,683 short tons of coal, valued at $7,518,- 
576. 

The figures given above are a gain over the preceding 
year of 981,971 tons in quantity, and $1,263,772 in value. 
Over 75 per cent. of the total increase was made in Wise 
County, whose production, in 1912, amounted to 4,500,- 
174 short tons; or a gain over the preceding year of 745,- 
114 tons, equaling nearly 20 per cent. 

The coal areas of Virginia, which have produced or 
now are producing coal, belong to the Atlantic Coast re- 
gion and include the Richmond Basin and the Appa- 
lachian region. The latter comprises a number of separ- 
ate areas extending across the western part of the state. 
The Richmond Basin is the only area of free-burning 
coal located immediately adjacent to the Atlantic sea- 
board. The first coal mined in the United States was 
from this area, mines having been opened and worked as 
early as 1750. 

Virginia makes a somewhat unfavorable comparison 
with the other states of the Appalachian region in the 
quantity and percentage of coal shot off the solid. In 
1912, of the total production of the state, 3,741,533 tons, 
or 47.7 per cent., was “mined” by the powder. This 
was an increase for the year of approximately 12 per 
cent. in coal so produced. On the other hand, the per- 
centage of machine-mined coal increased from 27.2 per 
cent. to 40.85 per cent. 

As the percentage of coal shot off the solid in Vir- 
ginia is high, so is the death rate. In 1912, there were 
%5 fatal accidents, of which 67 were underground and 
eight on the surface. Thirty-three of the deaths inside 
the mines were due to falls of roof, 10 to explosions or 
burns of gas, 10 to premature blasts, or similar accidents, 
and nine to mine cars and locomotives. 

54 

It is claimed as a result of British coal-dust experiments 
that the extent of an explosion will not necessarily be limited 
by keeping certain underground zones free from coaldust. 
The pioneer blast which precedes the actual flame of the ex- 


plosion is sufficient to stir up enough coaldust to provide 
the necessary combustible material. 
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Prevention of Accidents in Coal Mines 


By Joun McNEIn 


SYNOPSIS—An abstract of a paper delivered at the 
second meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining In- 
stitute, in which the practice of blasting off the solid 
and legislation requiring payment on the run-of-mine 
basis 1s condemned. 

23 

As early as 1835 Great Britain appointed a Royal Com- 
mission of talented men possessing special knowledge in 
the conduct of coal mining, as well as eminent authorities 
in science, to examine into the subject of mine accidents. 
Since that time there has been a succession of such com- 
missions at frequent intervals in all countries wherever 
coal has been mined. ‘These commissions have applied 
themselves faithfully to the cause entrusted to their care, 
but, unhappily, there still remains a direful toll of mor- 
talities and injuries. 

The most prolific cause of accidents is from falls of 
roof and coal and, approximately, 50 per cent. of the 
fatalities are due to this cause alone. The greatest num- 
ber of accidents occur at the working face, due to the 
neglect of the miners to stand props promptly upon the 
first evidence of bad roof. While the miner must neces- 
sarily be responsible, to a large degree, for the safety at 
the face of his working place, yet the mine superintend- 
ent and boss have direct supervision over him, and it is 
their especial duty to prevent carelessness, whenever cog- 
nizant of it. 

In late years a large number of workmen, more or 
less inexperienced in mining, and unable to speak or 
understand the English language, have entered the mines, 
so that it is all the more essential that a vigilant watch 
be kept throughout the chambers and thorough discipline 
employed. It is not enough for the mine boss to tell 
the miner that his roof is poor and then to leave the 
place, but he must remain until the work he has ordered, 
has been done and obedience has been obtained. 

Now I have been a pitboss myself and have not infre- 
quently received notice from the superintendent that 
the cost of coal the month before was too high, and that 
a better showing for the present month would be ex- 
pected. In turn, the superintendent would show me a 
letter he had received upon the subject from the general 
manager. So our anxieties in the matter were mutual, 
and faithful to our superior officer, we did our best to 
reduce the cost. 


Harp To WaAtcH THE MINER 


Working under such high pressure, I had, as boss, but 
little time to keep a vigilant watch over Tom, Victor or 
Mike. My attention, under the circumstances, was more 
closely directed to the mule drivers, the cagers, the dump- 
ers and the box-car loaders, so as to increase the output 
and lower the cost. 

To have engaged an assistant for the purpose of watch- 
ing the faces, would have seemingly increased the cost, 
but just that very thing should have been done. When 
I now read the mining laws demanding that the mining 
boss visit and examine carefully all working places daily, 
or every other day as the case may be, I know from ex- 





Note—Abstract of paper read before the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 12, 1913. 


perience the physical impossibility of his doing so in a 
very extensive coal mine, and yet there is the most urgent 
necessity of doing it. 

I talk from experience when I say that probably in no 
other direction in the mining of coal can accidents be 
minimized more readily and completely than by keeping 
a vigilant and eternal watch on the miners in close prox- 
imity to the working face; and in the absence of the 
mine boss, there should be an experienced inspector 
clothed with authority to examine the roof, not only by 
ocular observation, but by sounding the top, in a careful 
and practical manner with a pick. His orders should be 
absolutely obeyed. 


EXPLosIvE CHARACTER OF Dust 


The explosive character of coal dust is now universally 
acknowledged, and for many years systematic experi 
ments have been carried on in Great Britain and other 
foreign countries, with the object of finding some means 
of preventing or mitigating the disastrous effects of col- 
liery explosions. 

During the past few years our Federal Government 
has made a searching inquiry into the causes of all re- 
cent mine explosions and established a testing station al 
Pittsburgh that is now under the supervision of th« 
Bureau of Mines, and has published a number of bulle- 
tins of great interest on coal-dust experiments. Such re. 
search at home and abroad has shown conclusively thai 
coal dust is a great source of danger, especially in th 
presence of firedamp. 


Tests AT EXPERIMENT STATION 


Certain tests at the Station have shown that finely pul 
verized coal dust (200 mesh) caused an explosion wher¢ 
there was only 0.032 oz. of it suspended in each cubic 
foot of air, or 1 lb. in 500 cu.ft. of air. It has also beer 
determined that to burn completely 0.12 oz. of sucl 
dust would take all the oxygen in a cubie foot of air 
and the combustion of 1 lb. will take all the oxygen in 13: 
cuat. of aim; 

If a ray of sunshine could possibly penetrate the cham 
bers of a dusty coal mine, we would be astonished to se¢ 
the densely charged atmosphere around us, but in thé 
gloom of the mine we are seemingly not cognizant of thi 
latent dangers that lurk in the air. Custom makes one 
feel at ease. The surroundings are the same as they 
were yesterday; but in such an atmosphere, we are no 
safe if we tolerate heavy blastings with common blac 
powder, or even permissible powder, for that matter, fo 
all at times spread flame. 

Whenever at such a mine I feel the vibration of ¢ 
windy shot, I am grateful for my deliverance, and tli 
more I see and learn, the more I feel that we often ste 
on the very brink of disaster with frequent and hea 
shot firing. 














EXPLOSION IN A TIPPLE 

In this connection I will relate a peculiar explosio 
which oceurred on the 18th of October, 1897, at the ti 
ple of a coal mine belonging to the Colorado Fuel 


Tron Co., at Crested Butte, Colo., under the followi 
conditions: 


t 
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The mine entrance is situated on the side of a moun- 
tain and the coal is run to the tipple over a tramway 
about 1200 ft. long on a grade of from 5 to 20 per cent. In 
some manner a loaded trip of cars got over the ‘‘knuckle” 
without the rope being attached. The cars remained on 
the track and passed through the tipple shed at a fear- 
ful rate. The commotion of this passing body raised 
a dense cloud of coal dust in the shed and an ex- 
plosion occurred simultaneously. Clouds of dense smoke 
and flame extended 35 ft. above the crown of the build- 
ing and in a few moments the structure had taken fire in 
several places. 

Two men employed in dumping the coal, seeing the 
runaway cars coming, made their escape, as they sup- 
posed, from flying timbers, but notwithstanding, both 
were severely burned and considerable damage was done 
to the building. 

The only accountable source of the fire was from a 
stove in the weigh house. There were no inflammable ma- 
terials stored in any part of the building, neither were 
‘the pit cars oiled there. The explosion, of course, was 
due entirely to coal dust ignited by the fire of the 
stove. sn 

Happily, but few of our Western mines generate fire- 
damp, but those that do are all the more eecntin to 
‘an explosion, when coal dust’ is present in suspension in 
the air, or deposited on the roof, sides or floors so as to 
intensify the consequences greatly, should a gas exp ylo- 
sion occur. In a number of our best regulated mines 
there are water-sprinkling systems to moisten the coal 
dust and saturate the air.’ There are also other ap- 
phances that humidify currents of air upon entering the 
imtake air course, such as radiators, steam injectors and 
mechanical water sprayers. Also some of us sprinkle 
adobe dust over the sides, roof and floor of the haulage- 
ways. 

While we greatly appreciate the value of these ad- 
mirable precautions, yet, if we, at the same time, per- 
‘mit heavy shooting and blasting coal off the solid with 
uighly inflammable black powder, which is the most pro- 
ifie cause of coal-mine explosions, it would appear very 
les as if we were straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel, 





| Spa Sanp Taken INTO MINES 

Upon visiting some very extensive coal mines in Eng- 
/and some four years ago, I noticed great quantities of 
\sea sand being taken into the mines, which was spread 
iberally over all permanent haulageways, almost giving 
hem an appearance of stone when compared with our 
mtries. As their cars, unlike most of ours, are of the 
‘losed-box doorless type, they do not strew coal dust along 
he haulage roads. 

But in addition to all such precautions, Great Britain, 
inlike us, strikes at the root of the greatest evil by ab- 
olutely prohibiting shooting off the solid; and not only 
s the coal seam undermined, but sheared as well, and 
vhere wedges, plug and feather, hydraulic cartridges, or 
ther devices can thrust down the coal, the use of ex- 
dlosives is eliminated entirely. When powder is resorted 
‘0 in blasting coal, it is used in light charges, the ma- 
shine and pick being used as much as possible, in order 
0 bring down the explosive charge to a minimum. 

' It is estimated that a little over one-half pound of 
xplosive is used on an average to each shot fired in 
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British mines, though the amount varies in different dis- 
tricts. In the Neweastle district, England, 4,508,290 Ib. 
of explosives were used in firing 8,608,850 shots. | 

We have no data to draw a definite comparison with 
the Newcastle statements, but from experience and knowl- 
edge of the conditions, in this respect, throughout the 
coal mines of Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico and Colo- 
rado, I think you will all agree that our shots will aver- 
age 11% lb. of explosives. Remember it is of average con- 
ditions I speak. 


COMPARISON OF DEatTH RATES 


The British death rate in coal-mine fatalities per 1000 
persons employed, ranges from 1.25 to 1.36 for a num- 
ber of years. The fatal accident rate per 1000 employ- 
ees in the United States, taken as an average from 1866 
to 1908 is 3.10. The number of lives lost per 1000 em- 
ployees in Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico and Colorado, 
taken on an average for a number of years, is 9.04. 

We must frankly admit that the death rate has greatly 
increased in our mines during the last decade, but in 
the past 12 months, we have shown a marked improve- 
ment, and I know just how earnestly all of you are 
watching and working for a continuance of this good 
work. Now, as members of the Rocky Mountain Coal 
Mining Institute, I would recommend that we, as a body, 
exert our energy toward securing by law the abolishment 
of that dangerous practice of blasting coal from the solid ; 
and let us demonstrate before our legislatures, by over- 
whelming evidence, that the enactment of the “run-of- 
mine” basis granted a license which may have been the 
cause of grave disasters. I am well aware that as the 
years go by, the prevailing custom of undermining and 
shearing the coal by pick mining is gradually but surely 
becoming a lost art in this Western country. The use 
of powder is so much less arduous for the miner in com- 
parison to hand mining, and therefore the miners take 
a risk and strenuously oppose any change to either pick 
or machine mining. 

To be successful in lessening the recurrence of dis- 
asters, we must install sufficient undermining and shear- 
ing machines to cut the coal and reduce the use of pow- 
der to a minimum; and the explosive that is used must 
be the safest product which we can obtain. Blasting 
operations being practically unavoidable in coal mining, 
we should, after reducing the shot charges to a minimum, 
adopt the best firing regulations practicable. The method 
of performing the blasting by shot firers with electrical 
appliances after-all the workmen have left the mines. 
is a valuable precaution; but better still is the system of 
wiring the numerous shots in one circuit and firing the 
same by an electric current from the surface, when no 
one is in the mine, especially in those mines where fire- 
damp is given off. Accumulations of coal dust should be 
removed as much as possible from the vicinity of blasts 
and all shots should be tamped with incombustible ma- 
terial. 

In this connection, I will quote from an article in the 
Transactions of the Manchester Geological Society of 
England, Vol. 18: 

“This is an account of some experiments made in Ger- 
many in the Saar coal field in October, 1893. The gal- 
lery was constructed on the surface, 167 ft. in length, 
of elliptical cross-section (514x414 ft.) with a cross-gal- 
lery to represent the actual state of the colliery level. 
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One end was closed with masonry, in which cast-iron 
vanons were placed, having bores the size of the holes 
generally used for blasting in the mines. 


A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS 


Firedamp was conducted in pipes from a “blower” in 
the mine. The following experiments were made with 
one-half charges of powder: 

First: tamped with clay, the length of the flame was 
nearly 10 ft. 

Second: tamped with coal dust; the length of the flame 
was 26 ft. Neither firedamp nor coal dust were in the 
gallery during these experiments. 

Third: tamped with clay; the gallery being strewn 131 
ft. in length with nongaseous coal dust; the length of 
the flame was 18 ft. 

Fourth: similar to No. 3, but tamped with coal dust; 
the length of the flame was 31 ft. 

Fifth: tamped with clay; coal dust in No. 3 being re- 
placed by the dust from Pluto colliery in Westphalia; 
length of the flame was 190 ft., with a heavy detonation 
and much afterdamp. 

Sixth: a repetition of No. 5 without the addition 
of fresh dust, with almost identical results. 

Seventh: tamped with clay; without coal dust and 
fired in air containing five per cent. firedamp; the flame 
was 36 ft. 

fighth: similar to No. 7% with 6514 ft. of the 
gallery strewn with coal dust from the Pluto colliery-; 
the length of the flame was 170 ft., with very severe de- 
tonation and strong development of afterdamp.” 

Mine fires sometimes originate in a way that leaves no 
doubt as to the source of their origin, but a mystery 
remains as to how they became ignited. Therefore, pre- 
cautions should be taken to minimize them as far as pos- 
sible. Lumber cabins, seats, cupboards and boxes should 
be done away. Underground stables should be made fire- 
proof, and only incandescent lights should be used in 
them. AI] cotton waste and other oily substances should 
be put in an iron keg reserved for that purpose and 
should be removed frequently from the mines. Over- 
cast air-bridges and all permanent stoppings should be 
constructed of concrete or other fireproof material. Man- 
ways for the miners to travel to and fro from their work- 
ing places should be maintained and men should be 
kept off the branch and main haulageways as far as is 
possible, in order to lessen the risk of accidents by mine 
cars. 


Ingurious Errect oF Bap AIR 


We have recorded the prominent causes of accidents, 
but we have yet to record the injurious effect on the gen- 
eral health of coal miners, caused by breathing stagnant 
or impure air, vitiated by powder smoke, finely ground 
coal dust and the presence of carbonic acid gas, better 
known as blackdamp. OC. E. Foster, a late British inspec- 
tor of mines, makes the statement “that there are quite 
as many miners killed prematurely from breathing im- 
pure air and carbonic acid gas, as there are from inflam- 
mable gas. 

Therefore, a large: ventilating ‘current at the intake 
and the outlet of a mine is a good thing, but the venti- 
lation will be bad, nevertheless, if the air currents are not 
continuously distributed and carefully conducted to the 
room faces where the miners are at work. 
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A Rugged Blower Unit 


In the production of water gas, whether for purpose 
of power or illumination, the blower unit plays an im 
portant part. As it is constantly called upon for sever 
service, its reliability is responsible for the continuou 
and satisfactory operation of the plant. 

At the works of the Lynn Gas & Electric Co., there i 
an interesting installation of a turbo-blower. This i 
shown in the accompanying photograph. The set consist 
of a Sturtevant, type 5 steam turbine, direct-connecte 
to a No. 9 gas blower of the same manufacture, and i 
used to blow the gas generators. 

The turbine is operated intermittently, being starte 
and stopped by a chain which is attached to a quick-open 
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Biower Direct-Connectep To Steam TURBINE 


ing valve. This subjects both turbine and blower to sud- 
den and severe variations in load and speed, which are 3 
constant test of reliability and rugged construction. 

This set, which has been in constant operation evel 
since January, 1912, and has received practically no 
attention except for oiling, has never given the slightest 
trouble in any way, in spite of the fact that it is called 
upon to undergo the severe service outlined above, for 15 
hours every day. 
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The Production of Coal in Mich- 
igan During 1912 


The production of coal in Michigan in 1912, accord- 
ing to E. W. Parker, of the U. 8. Geological Survey, 
amounted to 1,206,230 short tons, valued at $2,399,451. 
Compared with 1,476,074 tons, valued at $2,791,461 in 
1911. | 

Of the total production in 1912, more than half (635,- 
560 tons) was mined by machines, of which 125 were 
in use. Of the remainder, 433,222 tons were reported as 
shot off the solid, and 120,637 tons as mined by hand. 

The number of men employed in the coal mines of 
Michigan in 1912 was 3133, a decrease from 3323 men 
in 1911, and the average number of working days de- 
creased from 218 to 183. . 
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® Don'ts for Inside Employees 


By ANTHONY BaArrert* 


SYNOPSIS—A concise statement of essential precau- 
tions for coal miners, based on long observation and ex- 
perience in anthracite mines. 

1. Don’t pass the firebosses’ station without first see- 
ing the fireboss. 

2. When,th¢-fireboss notifies you there is gas in your 
breast, don’t go" up in it until-the gas is removed. 

3. Don’t start toswork at the ‘fave before examining 
and seeing that it is safe. 
_ 4, ~Always cut. your fuse off the roll before you put 
the cap on it, then tighten the cap with a crimper. Never 
is your teeth as it is a dangerous practice. 
ba Don’t push the charge in the hole with a drill. Use 
1 wooden tamping stick. 
| 6 6. Don’t light your squib with your mining lamp 
when using black powder. Use a piece of touch paper. 
_ %. Don’t neglect to place your prop as soon as you 
aave room. It is too late after you are injured. 
8. Don’t neglect your brattice. Put it up as soon as 
“ have room to build. 






9. Don’t stay and work in your breast if the top. is 
working. Leave and go for the fireboss and tell him 
about it.’ 

To Don’t’ leave your breast at quitting time before 

you. examine to see if it is all right. There may be a feeder 
of gas burning. 
| 11. Don’t fire a hole when driving a heading to an- 
ther breast before you have told the party on the other 
side about it. Always get an answer when you rap to 
aim. 
12. Don’t go into old workings. 
where of which you are not aware. 
13. Examine your safety lamp before going down the 
haft. . If you find any fault with it, show it to the fore- 
nan or fireboss. 


There may be gas 





| Rutes ror Gancway MINERS 
- 1. If you are using fore-poles, don’t take the cut out 


vefore putting in the poles. You may get hurt. 

2. Don’t use black powder and dynamite in the same 
oles. It is dangerous. 

3. Don’t let the laborer work at the face when you 
re not there. 

4. Don’t leave the colliery if there is any gas in the 
angway or chute before you tell the foreman or fireboss 
bout it. 






Rutes FOR DRIVERS 


~ 1. Don’t beat your mules with a club or piece of lag- 
ing. Carry a whip and use your best judgment when 
0 use it. 
2. Don’t form the habit of shouting at your team. 
They may become excited and turn the wrong way, caus- 
ng an accident. 

8. Don’t ride on cars in a gangway where the timber 
Slow. Walk alongside of your team. 





| *Inside foreman, Wadesville Colliery, Philadelphia & Read- 
Heecoal & Iron Co., Pottsville, Penn. 


4. Don’t pass, when going in, a lagging or plank - 


that is lying on the gangway, it may trip you when com- 
ing out, thereby causing an accident. Stop when you see 
it and place it out of the way. 

5. Don’t fail to report to the loader boss or repairman 
if you find a bad joint in the road. By so doing, you 
may avoid and prevent an accident to yourself and others. 

6. Don’t slide your foot on the rail or sit on the 
bumper of the car. Many good drivers are in the ceme- 
tery from these causes. 

7. Don’t allow any person to ride on your loaded 
trip. 


Ruies ror LOADERS 


1. Don’t uncouple your car while it is in motion. 
Have the driver stop first. 

%. Don’t go up in the breast when you want to load. 
Rap on the battery for the miner. 

3. Don’t ride on loaded mine cars. 

4. Don’t clean off the rail with your hands. 
shovel. 

5. Don’t pick up a piece of coal before you have ex- 
amined to see if it is shattered. When shattered lift it 
up to your waist and let it drop on the platform, then 
you can shovel it into the car. Shattered coal may break 
in your hands while loading it into the car, thereby 
causing injury. 

6. Don’t forget to report to the fireboss when the 
gangway timber is crushing. 

7. Don’t unload timber and sheet iron on the gang- 
way. Put it on the platform. 


Use a 


Rutes ror Loaper Bosses AND REPAIRMEN 


1. Don’t walk along the gangway in the morning as 
though you. were outside of the mines. Examine the 
road Sr, top as you go. If you see anything wrong re- 
port it at once to the fireboss. If there are any laggings 
or plank lying on the gangway, place them on the plat- 
form, or some place where they will not cause an accident. 

2. Don’t be careless about erecting a battery. Make 
it air-tight. 

3. Don’t unload plank along the gangway. 
up in the chute. 

4. Don’t allow any person to ride on the locomotive 
except those in authority. Allow no one to ride on a 
loaded trip. 


Putt 


Ruxes ror Door Boys 


1. When trip is on inside stay on the inside. When 
on outside stay on the outside of your door. 

2. Don’t let the door stand open longer than is neces- 
sary. 

3. Never leave the door at quitting time until all the 
drivers are out. 

4, Don’t bring books or papers to read while at work 
as you may get interested in reading them and forget the 
door, causing an accident. 

5. Don’t go to sleep at your door. 

These are simple rules which, if practiced, may be the 
means of preventing injury and possible loss of life. 
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SNAP SHOTS IN COAL MINING 
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CANADA WEST CoAL Co.’s PLANT, AT FABER, ALBERTA, CAN, 
(Produces a high grade of domestic coal, and has a capacity of 2000 tons per day.) 





Group or MINERS AT A VIRGINIA BirTuMINOUS OPERATION 
(Each man is shown wearing a new type “Hirsch” electric lamp.) 
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SYNOPSIS—This is a paper which was delivered at the 
| June meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining In- 
stitute und provoked a good deal of discussion, as at- 
tacking any method of systematic timbering. 
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Beyond doubt it is practically impossible to eliminate 
all chances of accidents from falls. Mother EKarth is 
“not going to give up her treasures without some sacrific- 
ing on our part. 

This particular question ranks among the important 
subjects connected with coal mining, and has been given 
less attention as a factor of life and limb destroyer than 
any other cause. The single fatalities which happen, 
| ereate very little attention, nevertheless, when counted 
‘up at the end of the year, they outnumbered the unfortu- 
_nate ones that are mowed down on the wholesale by 
- mine explosions. 

_ Firedamp and coal dust were often considered as the 
' greatest evils in coal mining. All records, however, 
| prove this conclusion to be wrong; the second annual 
_veport of the Bureau of Mines, gives the loss of life 
_ caused by falls of coal and roof in 1910 as 1310 and in 
1911, as 1321. 
| The reports of Pennsylvania Mine Inspectors for a 
‘period of 33 years, show that 59.38 per cent. of all the 
accidents underground was caused by falls of roof and 
coal. Also, the Bureau of Mines shows in their last 
issue on fatalities that accidents from falls of roof and 
coal killed more men than any other two causes com- 
bined, and that they account for more than half of the 
' deaths underground. 

It seems we are getting too accustomed, taking too 
many things for granted, running too many risks, trust- 
ing too much for the best and preparing too little for the 
worst. We must remove the cause then the effects will 

| cease. However, I can see that a better day is here. 
| The main damaging factors underground are falls 
of roof and sides. Bad roof is tender and lacks the 
_ adhesive qualities to sustain its own weight over com- 
paratively small areas. A roof of any character which 
| is frequently penetrated by well defined slips and cleats, 
is characterized as treacherous roof. The carelessness of 
| men has been one of the main causes of most of the 
| accidents in mining as well as in any other industries. 
i 








pt THREE GRADES OF MINERS 


__ Miners can be classified into three distinct grades, to 
wit: The experienced and careful, the experienced and 
reckless, and the unexperienced. The accidents with which 
the first class usually meet, occur through the careless- 


hess of their coworkers as well as through accidents which 









s, and between the timbers and the face of the coal. 
is may have previously given evidence of being abso- 
ely sound and safe, but be released by invisible slips 
by sudden outburst of occluded gases in large quan- 
ties, as we term big blowers or feeders, or by a sudden 
Squeeze and seismic movement. The competent but care- 
less or unenergetic miner takes too many chances under 





*Note—Abstract of paper read before the Rocky Mountain 
| Goal Mining Institute, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 12, 1913. 
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How To Reduce Falls from Roof and Sides 


By D. J. GRIFFITHS 


threatening pieces of roof and sides and the coal at the 
face, neglecting to timber or pull down roof as the con- 
ditions demand. The unexperienced most of the time 
put up the timber in the wrong places. Owing to the 
scarcity of skilled miners, the mines of the West employ 
annually hundreds of men who are far from being famil- 
iar with all phases of danger, and therefore are not 
watchful. 

There are causes that make or transform safe roof 
into dangerous 1oof. First: Poor or inadequate venti- 
lation causes the roof and sides to disintegrate, while 
decomposition of timber is noticeably hastened in the 
presence of highly contaminated air. The men become 
depressed and indifferent, losing alertness, quickness and 
ambition. In a sluggish atmosphere the men cannot see 
the same as if the air is good. J. S. Haldane and T. 
L. Llewelyn, British Experts on Mining, have recently 
made experiments to determine the degree to which lamps 
are dimmed by the presence of impurities in the air. The 
results show that every diminution of one per cent. in 
the oxygen present, lowered the illumination power of 
a safety lamp, burning colza oil and paraffin 3.5 per 
cent, and I assume that it also affects the hearing of 
men to a certain degree. Therefore, in as much as poor 
ventilation is a factor of so much importance in damag- 
ing property and crippling life in all directions, it is one 
of our chief duties to see that the volume of air is suffic- 
ient and see that it is as nearly perfect in quality ai 
practicable, and that the air is properly conducted 
through the various parts of the workings. Secondly, 
lack of sufficient pillars for support renders the roof un- 
safe. The pillars should safely bear the load; small pil- 
lars permit squeezes at the face and on the haulage 
roads, so causing the roof to fall, and many deaths are 
a result. 


BLASTING OFF THE SOLID 


Blasting off the solid is injurious to the roof. The 
expansion of the powder is upward as well as downward 
and sideways. The flying coal knocks out the props and 
sometimes breaks them in two, allowing the roof: to fall 
or’giving it an opportunity to become released. The 
resetting of displaced timber is hazardous work. In 
southern Colorado, the coal is undermined so that the 
danger from flying coal has been practically eliminated. 

I am pleased to say that the motto of the majority of 
the companies, today, is Safety First. 

The miner is better taken care of today than ever 
before. The fireboss makes a thorough inspection of 
the roof and ascertains as well that the place is per- 
fectly free from firedamp and blackdamp, and adequately 
ventilated. The pitboss visits the working places every 
day, and frequently the superintendent enters the place. 
It is becoming common for companies to have inspec- 
tors, who devote all their time to the health and safety 
of the underground employees, and further, we have 
more state inspectors than before. 

In the mining world there is at present a controversy 
over the methods of timbering. Some believe in syste- 
matic timbering, where there is a maximum for the dis- 
tance between each prop. The idea looks good on the. 
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surface but when carefully analyzed, it falls short. In 
the first place, it would create a tendency on the part of 
the miners to timber their places according to the speci- 
fied rules, losing sight of the importance of putting the 
timber where they would be most serviceable. Moreover, 
it would make the officials neglectful of sounding the 
roof, as they would see the place thickly timbered and the 
law complied with. A system cannot be applied that 
can be of. any benefit, where conditions vary in every foot 
of advance in a room, entry, pillar and cross-cut. In 
my opinion, mine timbers should be set in such a manner 
that they will give the greatest degree of safety. Con- 
ditions of the roof govern where and how many timbers, 
and what kind of timbering is needed. The trouble is 
not the failure to use sufficient timber, but to place them 
where they are needed. It is necessary to sound the roof 
often and place timber according to the sound. 

How can a method of systematic timbering prevent 
a pot hole, a trough-shaped rock, and various other shapes 
of rocks surrounded by slips, from falling? There can 
be no set rule for placing props. The people that ad- 
vocate systematic timbering, must believe that all the 
miners are inexperienced, and that the company officials 
never visit the miners’ places. Firebosses, pitbosses and 
company inspectors visit the places every day and other 
officials occasionally. I am afraid by compelling men to 
timber according to fixed rules, the standard of safe tim- 
bering would be lowered. Such an attempted remedy 
would create a larger number of accidents. 

Eight years ago the British Inspectors of Mines insti- 
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tuted inquiries to ascertain whether the earth trembling 
had any effect upon falls of roof and sides in the mines. 
They appear to have taken this course, because the adop- 
tion of the new special rules to secure the roof did not 
reduce the number of falls; falls of roof and sides con- 
tinued to be as disastrous a source of accidents as in the 
presystematic days. 


SYSTEMATIC Bertrer THAN No TIMBERING 


I take it for granted that someone will say that sys- 
tematic timbering has reduced the fatalities in some 
sections of the country. In answer to that, I will say, 
yes. But why? SBecause previous to that very little 
attention had been given to the men and the roof, so 
that any kind of a system would naturally help mat- 
ters in those particular sections. We cannot haye a set 
rule to hold the roof any more than we can establish a 
rule to fight a fire in a mine where practically all the 
coal had been extracted. It would be a good move in 
the right direction to see that all the miners and tim- 
bermen are equipped with axes and saws in perfect con- 
dition. If the tools are not in perfect condition, they 
will postpone timbering. Every post should be set with a 
cap-piece, which should be in thickness the width of 
the prop and a little wider than the width of the prop. 
Under great pressure the cap-piece is able to split the 
prop if it is not covering the whole end. 

And further, I advocate a good electric lamp; one that 
has illuminating power to expose the joints of the slips 
and breaks. 
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Views at a British Colliery 
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Headframe at No. 1 deep pit 





General view of entire surface plant 


THE SHELTON Iron, Steet & Coat Co.’s CoLLierRy IN STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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The M-O-I. and Kokoal Dealers’ Convention 
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SY NOPSIS—A description of one of the most important 
conventions of coal dealers that has ever yet been held. 
About 700 members of both societies were present. A 
number of important papers were presented and consider- 
able discussion was devoted to the relationship between 
the coal industry and the railroads. 

The joint convention of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana 
Coal Dealers Association and the Order of Kokoal, at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, on June 17, 18 ana 19, brought to- 
gether one of the largest and most representative as- 
semblages of coal dealers and wholesalers that has ever 
met. These are the two most powerful organizations of 
their kind in the country, and this was the second oc- 
easion on which they have met in joint convention. Add 
to this propitious weather conditions, an ideal place of 
meeting and all the requisites were at hand to assure 
an excellent attendance. 


THE KoKoAL’s ANNUAL MEETING 


Members and guests of the two associations began reg- 
istering at the Breakers Hotel at Cedar Point on the 
morning of June 17. Cedar Point is about three miles 
by water from Sandusky, and the Breakers Hotel, which 
was the headquarters, proved all that could be desired; 
it was not yet opened up actively for the summer trade 
and the coal men had it practically for themselves. 

The Kokoal meeting, which was scheduled to take 
place in the morning, was not held till 2:30 p.m., due to 
the nonarrival of members until that time. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Imperial Modoc Coleman who. 
introduced Vice-President Ballard, of the M-O-I.; the 
latter extended a hearty welcome to the Kokoal mem- 
bers which was appropriately responded to by Past ln- 
perial Modoc A. M. Hull, of the Kokoals. 

Following this, Imperial Pictor Lester read the secre- 
tary’s and treasurer’s annual report. In this he com- 
mended the work of the Birmingham Breaker in general, 
in the highest terms, and W. C. Adams, of that breaker 
in particular, following with remarks on a number of the 
other more successful breakers. Mr. Lester regretted that 
in order to obviate the possibility of a deficit the sum of 
$300 had been donated by a number of companies who 
indorsed the principles and work being done by the order. 

Imperial Modoc Coleman’s paper was then read. His 
address was confined almost entirely to the weakened 
condition of the society’s membership. The records showed 
that only about 50 per cent. of the members had their 
‘dues paid up and in addition to this he deplored the in- 
activity on the part of the local breakers. He stated that 
he had attempted to strengthen the order’s financial po- 
sition by the opening of a new membership designated as 
associate members. The initiation fee was to be $5 each 
and he had hoped to secure some 2000: members but had 
only succeeded in getting about 70. 

Mr. Coleman said that he now favored cleaning out 
all the “Dead timber” from the society’s membership 
and making a new start. He is also of the opinion that 
all members should be affiliated with some local breaker 
and that the latter be held responsible for the collection 
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of all dues of its members. On the question of initiation 
of new members he thought that the present system was 
becoming rather old and should be brought uptodate. 
He concluded his remarks with an expression of his sin- 
cere appreciation of all the assistance given him by the 
members, press, etc. 

Mr. Adams, of the Birmingham Breaker, then made a 
short talk on rejuvenating the organization. He quite 
pertinently pointed out that there was no other industry 
in the world producing such a staple product as coal and 
yet so loosely organized as the coal dealers were; and in 
his opinien there was no other organization that could be 
established on so high a plane were a reasonable effort 
made. He ascribed the success of the Birmingham Breaker 
to the concerted action, codperation and close interests of 
the individual members and concluded by stating that the 
coal men should be impressed with the advantages to be 
obtained by organization. 

The session was concluded by the Imperial Modoc ap- 
pointing a committee on resolutions and another on con- 
stitution and bylaws which were to report on Thursday. 
In the evening one of 
the most enjoyable ko- 
ruskations ever held 
was given by the Birm- 
ingham Breaker at 
which eight new mem- 
bers were initiated into 
the order. Compliment- 
ary cigars from the 
Minneapolis delegates 
were distributed to all 
who attended the 
evening meeting. 

At the end of the 
first day 431 members 
and guests of the two 
societies were regis- 
tered 


M-O-I. MEETING 
WEDNESDAY 
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The annual meeting 
of the Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana Coal Associa- 
tion was held in Con- 
vention Hall at 10:10 a.m., on June 18, President Lake 
presiding. The opening address was made by President 
Ryan, of the Cedar Point Resort Co., who extended a 
hearty welcome to the visitors on behalf of his company. 
Mr. Lake responded with a few appropriate remarks, and 
was followed by G. A. Ballard, chairman of the executive 
committee who made a short talk on the organization of 
the convention. 


THE OFFICIAL BADGE 


President Lake’s annual address was then given. He 
stated that he had not expected to be present because of 
a serious illness and had not therefore prepared a formal 
paper, but he delivered one of the most interesting talks 
of the session, confining his attention mostly to the as- 
sociation and its work. He found that this was growing 
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quite rapidly and he now considered it one of the most 
powerful in the country. Evidence of this fact was clearly 
shown in the recognition accorded the association by the 
large transportation companies, there being nine repre- 
sentatives of these latter present at the meeting; it was 
obvious that they were awakening to the necessity of 
working in closer harmony with the coal men and also 
to the importance of their organization. It was only with- 
in the last few years that shippers had been able to re- 
cover for losses in transit and this was a result that 
he had long predicted, and it was gratifying to him that 
his prediction had proved true. 

The next evil of this character to be corrected, is the 
car-service rules. Railroads carefully specify that they 
are not liable for “acts of Providence,” but, on the other 
hand, the coal man must fulfill his agreement regardless ; 
it is a poor rule that does not work both ways and he be- 
lieved that the association should push this issue ag- 
gressively. However, he was of the opinion that when the 
transportation companies become better acquainted with 
the coal men and more familiar with their troubles that 
a better understanding would prevail and such difficulties 
easily adjusted. 

CoNCERNING THE Retain Prices oF Coan 

On the question of the retail selling prices of coal, 
about which there has been much unfavorable comment 
in the press of the country, Mr. Lake stated that this 
was entirely unjustified and unfair. He said that the 
dealer could not handle coal under average year around 
condition for less than 70c. per ton, and in view of the 
fact that New York retail prices are from $1.50 to $2 
per ton above the wholesale, this seems to be a modest 

“estimate. Some dealers might believe they could do bet- 

ter on this price, but unless they kept accurate accounts 
and made full allowance for depreciation and other 
charges they were not in a position to determine this 
and should be careful about selling low. He then cited 
conditions in other industries, such as the drygoods, for 
instance, where a profit of 20 to 25 per cent. was de- 
manded ; this is much more than the dealer expects. 

He concluded by extending his sincere personal thanks 
to J. A. Ballard and the committee for the efficient and 
able way in which they had handled the meeting. 

The treasurer’s report was then read and this was fol- 
lowed by the secretary’s report. During the past year 
there were 248 claims filed against the railroads, of which 
23 were declined, 101 collected and 124 still pending; 
the total amount involved was $4547.80, of which 
$2056.60 was collected. The total membership is 1790, 
of which 192 were taken on during the year and 63 
dropped out for different reasons. Cash on hand to the 
middle of June was $436.60 as compared with $456.78 
at the same time last year. 

Following this the papers of members were read in 
the order given herewith: 

“Coal the Essential.” By Frederick W. Saward, of the 
Coal Trade Journal, New York. 

“Anthracite Conditions—Your Troubles and Ours.” 
By D. F. Williams, Scranton, Penn. 

“Codperation as between the Coal Man and the Rail- 
road.” By J. B. Nessle, general coal and ore agent of 
the New York Central Line, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


“Value of Railroad Claim Department.” By H. B. Wolf, 
Marion, Ind. 
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“Result of Codperation as between Shipper and Dealer.” 
By W. J. Hamilton, Columbus, Ohio. 

A committee of nine (three from each state) on nomi- 
nations was then appointed and instructed to report 
later, and the president concluded with the statement 
that this had been one of the most interesting sessions 
the association had ever held. 


THE Boat RIDE IN THE AFTERNOON 


In the afternoon the members and guests of both so- 
cieties had an enjoyable sail on the steamer “G. A. Boeck- 
ling.” The steamer left at 2:45 p.m. and crossed the 
bay to the Sandusky shore, passing by the B. & O. R.R. 
coal docks. These are equipped with two loading der- 
ricks and under them are the bins of Bert Smith, a local 
dealer. After touching at Sandusky, the steamer pro- 
ceeded down the shore line past the Big Four R.R. docks 
and on down to the Short Line (Pennsylvania R.R.) 
piers. 

At this point the operation of picking up entire rail- 
road cars and dumping them into the vessel’s hold was 
witnessed ; the freighter “A. B. Stewart,” of about 10,000 
tons capacity, was being loaded at the rate of about one 
railroad car every two minutes. From here the steamer 
turned out to Johnson’s Island, at which point all the 
rock is obtained for the breakwaters both at Sandusky 
and Cleveland ; scows were being loaded by derricks at the 
piers there. 

The return trip was made by Sandusky and hence into 
Cedar Point again. During the entire journey a one- 
man, spectacled, colored orchestra ably assisted by Mr. 
Draggins and others rendered excellent selections on the 
stern of the boat. 


THE CONCLUDING Day 


The final meeting of the Michigan, Ohio, Indiana As- 
sociation was called to order in the Convention Hall on 
June 19 with a small attendance present. The first busi- 
ness was the report of the committee on nominations, 
which was read and adopted, the officers for the new year 
being as follows: 

President—H. H. Deam, of Bluffton, Ind. 

Vice-President—-James A, Ballard, of Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer—W. A. Gipson, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

Directors—Robert Lake, of Jackson, Mich., to succeed 
George T. Calvert; W. G. Voegele, of Mansfield, Ohio, re- 
elected; J. W. Landrum, of Terre Haute, Ind., to sue- 
ceed H. H. Deam, and H. B. Wolf, of Marion, Ind., re- 
elected. . 

The new president was installed, appropriate addresses 
being made by both him and retiring President Lake. 
Talks on the following subjects were then given mostly in. 
an informal manner: 

“Looking Things Square in the Face.” By Benjamin 
F. Cobb, Monon Bldg., Chicago. | 

“Value of Sociability in Business.” By D. W. Sherry, 
Connersville, Ind. 

“The Value of Gaining Public Confidence.” By H. P. 
Gaukler, Pontiac, Mich. 

“Credits.” By H. W. Kelly, Angola, Ind. 

“Preparing Your Selling Talk.” By ©. H. Enderlin, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

The meeting was concluded with the adoption of a 
resolution extending a hearty vote of thanks to the Cedar 
Point Resort Co. and others for the many courtesies and 
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unfailing attention which had been accorded the members 
of both societies during the meeting. 

In the afternoon the concluding meeting of the Order 
of Kokoals was held, at which the annual election of offi- 
cers took place, the result being as follows: 

Imperial Modoc—James A. Ballard, sales manager 
Semet-Solvay Co., Detroit, ‘Mich. 

Imperial Baron—W. C. Adams, sales manager Ala- 
bama Fuel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Imperial Baronel—A. J. Moorshead, president Madison 
Coal Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 

Imperial Baronet—George W. Edmonds, George B. 
“Newton Coal Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Imperial Pictor—R. 8S. Jones, Berwind Fuel Co., his 
neapolis, Minn. 

Imperial Mazumer—E. V. Sidell, retail coal merchant, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Imperial Gazook—Daniel Howard, Central Fairmount 
Coal Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Imperial Pit Boss—John A. George, president Indian- 
apolis Coal Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Imperial PrpieneR. C. Atwill, Atwill-Makemson Coal 
& Coke Co., Chicago. 

Imperial Swatta—G. T. Rider, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Imperial Spotta—Pratt Thompson, 
Navigation Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Scanlon Coal Co., 


Lehigh Coal & 


THE EXHIBITS 


F. S. Converse, of Binghamton, N. Y., manufacturer 
of coal-handling tools and machinery, had one of the 
largest exhibitions at the convention, showing a line of 
chutes, screens, bags, baggers, etc. 

One of his products which attracted considerable atten- 
tion was the Converse Portable Rotary Screen for re- 
screening coal. The screen is cylindrical in shape and 
covered with wire screen of different mesh set on a frame 
and fed by a hopper; the whole equipment is on wheels 
so that it is readily moved about. The object of the de- 
Vice is to eliminate what commonly requires three distinct 
operations when screening the coal over a yard screen. 

The exhibit of the Domdoff & Joyce Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, attracted considerable attention, owing to the large 
variety of cokes and coals displayed. The company was 
represented by Charles A. Sargeant, secretary, and W. H. 
Underwood. 

The New York Coal Co., Columbus, Ohio, operating 
eight mines in the Hocking Valley district in the Nos. 
6 and 7 veins, was also an exhibitor, displaying Man- 
hattan washed coal. They claim to have the largest coal- 
washing plant in the East; it has a daily capacity of 1500 
tons of washed coal. The coal on display was the various 
sizes used by retail dealers. They also showed photo- 
graphs of the washer plant, revolving screens and cars 
loaded with Manhattan and Knickerbocker rescreened 
lump. 

The Gifford Wood Co., of Chicago,-exhibited a work- 
ing model of a retail coal-yard pocket which was one 
of the mest-interesting features there. The model was in 
operation much of the time and proved of interest to the 
visitors. In addition to this, they had different sizes of 
gravity-discharge buckets and _ steel-roller chains with 
| Special self-adjusting attachments. 
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The Hunter W. Finch Co, had a unique exhibit in 
the shape of a block of Dixie Diamond Block coal from 
old Kentucky and to the dealer who came nearest guess- 
ing the weight of this block, a car load of the same coal 
was to be given free. The company was also distributing 
lapel watch chains and a ae little bullet pencil. 


A Substantial Journal Box 


Although the railroads have for many years employed 
brass bearings in waste-packed journal boxes on practical- 
ly all of their rolling stock, the mining industry has been 
slow indeed to follow their example. Lately, however, 
the Helmick Foundry-Machine Co., of Fairmont, W. Va., 
have perfected a journal box of this kind. This device 
is illustrated herewith, and embodies several features not 
ordinarily found in mine-car construction. 

As may be clearly seen in the drawing, this journal 
box is waste packed, and consequently ae oiling. The 
waste, furthermore, is easily accessible, so that the pack- 
ing may be readily stirred up or renewed without removal 
of the axles or wheels. Oil may be easily and quickly in- 
troduced into the waste receptacle by means of the cups 
and pipes fastened to the side of the car and extending 
above the flange of the wheel. 
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PLAN SECTION ¢-D 


‘Thr New JourNAL Box AND PRESSED CORRUGATED 
BASE 


The top of the journal box is grooved to fit a corru- 
gated axle base pressed from steel plate. This stiffens the 
bottom of the car considerably, thereby tending to prevent 
the axle from bending to a great extent. Heavy bolts 
extending entirely through the bottom of the car hold 
the journal box and plate securely in place. This ar- 
rangement makes an extremely strong and rigid axle 
base. 

The axles proper are of cold-rolled steel without col- 
lars, and can be removed without taking the journal box 
from the car bottom. One wheel is made tight upon the 
axle, while the other is loose, thus allowing the car to 
pass around the sharp curves frequently employed in 
mines with a minimum of draw bar pull. The whole de- 
vice is simple, compact and strong, and well adapted to 
the hard knocks and severe conditions invariably en- 
countered in underground transportation. 
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Some Notes on Railroad Claime 


By H. B. Woir* anv J. B. NESSLEt 


SYNOPSIS—Some comments on the difficulties the dealer 
is liable to encounter collecting damages for coal lost in 
transit. The railroads are prone to take a rather ob- 
stinate position in such matters and unless the shipper 
is able to bring some pressure to bear, his claim will usual- 
ly receive scant altention. On the other hand, shippers 
frequently file such inadequate claims that the roads find 
it impossible to take action; in fact, they claim to be 
eagerly seeking reasons why claims should be allowed, 
Both sides of the question are presented. 
3 
By Hl, B. Wolf 

I have never been able to satisfy myself why a coal 
dealer should have any use for a railroad claims depart- 
ment. I believe he should buy coal f.o.b. destination and 
let the other fellow stand the shortage or fight it out with 
the railroads. The producer has always told us to accept 
what was in the car or make the railroads pay for what- 
ever shortage there might be. I wish to say to the re- 
tailers that this is one of the biggest leaks in our business 
and should be given the same attention as the delivery 
and collection of a ton of coal to our customers. When 
we give this leak the attention it should have, the rail- 
roads will protect our coal while entrusted to them and 
our shortage will be less, our money more, collections for 
short weights will be much easier and payments by rail- 
roads more prompt. 

The roads doing business in these three states are now 
taking notice of the retail coal dealers, and while at the 
writing of this paper I do not know what our secretary’s 
report will contain as to results obtained by the associa- 
tion railroad claims department, I am sure that it will 
be a surprise to many of us. (See page 50.) 


SOME COLLECTIONS MADE 


Last year I determined to know something of the short- 
age of coal consigned to our company. I ordered some 
railroad claim blanks of our secretary and served notice 
to the railroads entering our city to weigh all cars con- 
signed to us unless otherwise ordered. 

Owing to one excuse or another by the railroads we 
failed to get 202 cars weighed at all but we did manage 
to get 159 cars weighed. Ninety-six of these overweighed 
or underweighed less than 1000 lb., 63 cars fell short over 
1000 lb., and it is of these 63 I wish to speak. These 
cars were from almost all coal-shipping districts and con- 
tained all kinds of coal from $8.66 anthracite to Indiana 
mine-run. The total shortage was an even 100 tons, 
amounting to $369.55, or an average shortage of 3348 
lb., amounting to $5.86 per car. 

The first lot of claims we sent to the railroad, but as 
all the satisfaction we got was a card notice, stating the 
number of claim, we soon changed and sent all our claims 
to the association, and through them we have been able 
to collect a great many that otherwise would not have 
received much attention. We have many claims still 
pending, but we are so confident that they are just and 





Note—Abstract of papers read before the M. O. I. Coal As- 
sociation at Cedar Point, Ohio, June 18, 1913. 
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that we will get them that they were listed on our in- 
ventory May 1, as an asset at their face value. It takes 
time to collect these claims, and if you do not get action 
on them as soon as you wish, do not give them up but 
make the railroad pay that which it owes you. 

After filing your claim you will probably receive a let- 
ter reading as follows: 

Beg to advise claim so and so is herewith returned to 
you for your withdrawal, as investigation has developed the 
fact that the car did not meet with any rough handling or 
theft while on the rails of this company or its connections. 

In other words, the railroad will accept this car and 
issue a bill of lading, showing contents and amount, and 
on arrival at destination again weigh the car and issue 
a way bill showing a shortage over their own agent’s 
signature. Then because they cannot find where the 
shortage occurred, they expect you to believe there was 
no shortage. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that all roads 
are alike on the question of settling short-weight claims. 
Our experience has been varied with the four roads en- 
tering our city. One road, whose chief revenue comes 
from carrying coal, had a car of coke it had hauled from 
the ovens, a distance of 40 miles. I ordered the car over 
to another road for delivery to one of our yards, and 
also ordered this latter road to weigh the car, for which 
they charged $1. It was short 2000 lb., amounting to 
$3.35. I filed bill for this amount plus the $1 that had 
been charged by the other road for weighing, and the 
whole claim was allowed. 


By J. B. Nessle 


No industrial or railway-traffic man claiming Pitts- 
burgh as his home can hear the word coéperation men- 
tioned in any discussion without swelling up a bit, and 
if at all possible to do so he finds an opportunity to speak 
of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. This organization, 
founded some ten years ago, is made up of representatives 
of the principal industrial organizations and railway- 
traffic officers whose business interests are located within 
what is known as the Pittsburgh district. The watch- 
word, object and practice of this organization is codpera- 
tion as between industrial interests and railroads first, 
last and all the time, and it is with a feeling of great 
pride on the part of members of this organization that 
they point to the records made in the Pittsburgh district 
in the adjustment of the many questions that come up 
from time to time as between railroad and industrial rep- 
resentatives which are amicably settled without recourse 
to commissions or the courts. 


THE VALUE OF ORGANIZATION 


This organization has brought the railroad representa- 
tives and the shippers of the Pittsburgh district in a close 
personal relationship with each other. Instead of each 
trying to find a way to embarrass the other, they are to- 
day and for some time have been devoting their energies 
in an effort to harmonize any differences that may exist 
and codperate to the fullest extent. 

People wonder and ask the question, why is it that the 


Pittsburgh shippers are not down at Harrisburg advocat- | 
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ing and insisting upon the passage of an air-tight public- 
service law and the establishment of a public-service com- 
mission? ‘The answer is that through the application of 
the principle advocated by the ‘Traffic Club, insofar as 
the steam railways and shippers are concerned, a public- 
service Commission is not necessary in order to secure and 
protect the rights of either interest. 

There is absolutely no community anywhere approach- 
ing the size of the Pittsburgh district where so few com- 
plaints before state or interstate commissions are filed 
by the shippers against the railroads. We have a way 
of settling these things out of court; largely through the 
spirit and influence of codperations as advocated by the 
Traffic Club. 

With a membership scattered over three or more states 
your organization and the railroad cannot, of course, get 
as close together as we do in Pittsburgh, but it is quite 
apparent to me that the association certainly appears to 
have adopted codperation as its watchword. If we are to 
judge from the manner in which the officers of this or- 
ganization are endeavoring to handle the questions aris- 
ing from time to time and attend to the disputes that 
are brought to their attention by members as against the 
carriers, there is absolutely no doubt that the vast army 
of coal dealers throughout the country and the railways 
are going to be brought closer together, and to a better 
and clearer understanding of each other’s troubles and 
requirements. 

Railroads have been blamed for lack of interest, desire 
to shift responsibility and actual refusal to pay legiti- 
mate claims. As a matter of fact, the entire trouble and 
responsibility for the failure to receive prompt action for 
adjustment of claims is often due to the claimant himself, 
in that he has not supplied any evidence whatsoever which 
would enable the railroads to even locate the shipments in 
question. Your officers are endeavoring to correct all 
this, and I wish to assure you that in the railway claim 
offices this effort is most thoroughly appreciated. 

Coal dealers have the idea that a railroad claim office 
is created for the purpose of finding excuses, evasive 
language and reasons why a claim should not be paid, 
without the slightest regards to its merits. It is possible 
that in the past there may have been some grounds at 
least for this suspicion, but I feel quite safe in saying at 
this time that instead of finding a way not to pay claims, 
they are today bending every effort to find a way to settle 
all legitimate claims promptly. In other words, we want 
to find a way to pay your claims at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Tue Rartroaps Require Hepp 


Another instance in which your association is codperat- 
ing with the railroads is the advice they are giving us 
from time to time where your members report pilferage. 
_ A number of these cases have been reported to me by the 
Secretary and the information has been welcome, since it 
has given us an opportunity to so police the points men- 
_ tioned as to eliminate entirely the losses. You all realize, 
Tam sure, that it is absolutely impossible for railroads 
to carry a detective on each car of coal, or to police the 
\ entire tine of their road in such a manner as to absolutely 
| prevent the possibility of someone getting on and throw- 
ing off coal from cars in transit. But we can and will 
| prevent this wherever possible to do so, and when your 
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members notify the carriers that at a certain place sys- 
tematic stealage is being practiced, you are doing the rail- 
roads and the coal trade a positive service. 

Another thing the officers of your association are doing 
through advice from members is calling attention to the 
railroads where they find the agents engaging in the coal 
business to the detriment of the legitimate dealer in the 
town in which the agent is located. The carriers welcome 
this information, since they are not always able to check 
up on this sort of business, and it enables them to at once 
break up the practice. It is hardly necessary for me to 
assure you at this time, insofar as the lines I represent 
are concerned, and I believe this to be true of practically 
all of the railroads in the territory, that we are absolutely 
opposed to our agents engaging in coal or any other busi- 
ness to the detriment of the legitimate shippers located 
on our lines. 

Your organization is one that can accomplish a great 
deal for the coal dealers and at the same time in many 
ways help the railroads, and I feel confident in predicting 
that, notwithstanding all that may have happened in the 
past, we may reasonably expect the “dead past to bury 
its dead” and find the representatives of the coal trade 
and the railroads, like the lion and the lamb of old, lying 
down peacefully together. 
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A Comparison of Fatal Accidents 


The following is a comparison of the fatality rates of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., with those of Scotland, South 
Wales, and Great Britain. These figures were given at 
the recent meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of 
America. 


DEATHS PER MILLION TONS PRODUCED 


1910 1911 1912 
SCO TERM a wee weetrd Meee ere ches sua oge tale chal. « 5.06 acu 3.50 
SOWUUDBIWiGles weaaceecat sieeve audio a oedene 5.60 5.67 6.53 
ALT MEPL TAI ar teepecmperen ences cicie oie ecere oaks 6.54 4.47 4.52 
Hise Ga eE iG Kar Coleg G Oncraers carte oie Shades 1.99 1.72 1.88 

TONS OF COAL PRODUCED PER DEATH 
SCOtLAN GaaG erie ates eee la the ed ele costs 197,600 242,000 285,000 
SCULHEWESTESAEL RY pate coke clakests a ote ae 150,700 176,100 153,000 
AL. Beles iiyers wot eee teen sroter oe o ce ole cite 137,100 243,500 248,000 
Eise CAR TiCheCoke sGorite. oe font arce. 502,049 578,151 531,328 
DEATHS BY FALLS PER MILLION TONS MINED 
SCOtkA Md ear aca ites ce van eS re eno ews 2.10 LoanG 1.86 
SOULS WiAlESE wie rises enero es eciieodes 3.18 35 20 2.79 
ALT P ES CICA Tame Aree ein aee ee etree ee erent ee 2.36 hie BV! 2.03 
US CORE TIOCKAGOle t COntie bunts thei See 0.97 0.90 0.70 
DEATHS BY CARS PLR MILLION TONS MINED 

SCOCIA MAS eee er erate A Se coe ne 0.68 0.84 
SOUCI Wid Camas ethis lee a hea cp ee ee 1.68 1.47 sina! 
ULE BR Tita iene rts ter: le en ease eas 1.02 0.98 0.87 
HT Cumtielclen@omonGOs 15 see ee 0.79 0.41 0.91 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co. produces twice as much coal 
per death as the bituminous region of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois, three times as much as West Virginia 
and South Wales and twice as much as the whole of the 
United States. 

Figures for Scotland. South Wales and Great Britain 
were taken from the “Blue Book,” published by the Brit- 
ish Government. Figures for Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois and West Virginia were taken from the year book, 
published by the mining department of those states. Fig- 
ures for the United States were taken from Technical 
Paper No. 48, United States Bureau of Mines “Coal- 
Mine Accidents in the United States.” 


To preserve iron from rust, immerse it for a few minutes 
in a solution of blue vitriol, then, in a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, acidulated with hydrochloric acid. This gives 
a blue-black coating which is affected by neither air nor 
water. 
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Selection of Portable 


BY eH: 


SYNOPSIS—The purchaser of a portable electric mine 
lamp will consider not only its safety but the cost of main- 
taining it, its weight and the candlepower. In consider- 
ing the latter, due weight should be given to the manner 
in which it is evaluated, that is, whether the average or 
the “head-on” intensity of light is considered and whether 
the lamp has or has not a reflector. . 


% 

Portable electric lamps first of all should be safe; that 
is, they should not be capable of igniting gas and should 
not be so poorly constructed that a man will be left in 
darkness, due to failure of any part of the lamp equip- 
ment. The lamp should give the proper amount of light 
for from 10 to 12 hours on one charge of the battery. The 
lamp equipment should be as light as possible so that the 
burden of carrying it and working with it may be re- 
duced to a minimum. Some of these qualities are more 
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SHOWING How tHe InrTEnsrry or LIGHT FROM A 
Lamp Bus VARIES 


or less apparent after a brief examination. There are 
other qualities that are not so easily determined and I 
will mention a few of them. 


Lamp UPKEEP 


It is important that the cost of repairs and upkeep 
of portable electric lamps should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Nor must the interruptions of service, due to equip- 
ments getting out of order, be overlooked. The principal 
item of upkeep is the expense of replacing the lamp bulbs 
which have been burned out. The life of these is, there- 
fore, an important consideration. The manufacture of 
miniature lamp bulbs does not seem to be thoroughly 
standardized in this country. Those which the bureau 
has examined have varied a great deal in their character- 
istics. These bulbs cost from 17 up to over 40e. and it 
may be supposed that the higher-priced lamps are more 





Pee eeenecat engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 


Note—Article read before the Coal Minin Institut 
America at the summer session, June 16, 1913> The lites 
tions accompanying this article are added in order to exhibit 
how the light of a lamp varies with the point of measure- 


Spey a are taken from a catalog of the Luceo Re- 
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Electric Mine Lamps 


CLARK* 


durable, but I cannot give any definite information 
as to their relative life, although tests are now under way 
to determine this fact. 

The candlepower that these bulbs will give is not a 
fixed quantity, as it varies with the voltage at which the 
lamps are burned. If a lamp designed for two-volt ser- 
vice is burned at less than two volts it gives a consider- 
ably decreased candlepower and has a considerably longer 
life. If, on the other hand, it is burned at 214 volts its 
candlepower would be largely increased and its life pro- 
portionately shortened. It is not always a good sign to 
see a lamp bulb glowing with extreme brilliancy, because 
it may mean that it is being burned at too high a volt- 
age and may last but a few hours under such conditions. 


CANDLEPOWER RATINGS 


Up to the present time, so far as I know, no standard 
candlepower rating of portable electric lamps has been 
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THE Same Licut witu Its Intensity MopIFIED BY A 
REFLECTOR 


adopted. Different meanings may be given to the 
word “candlepower” as applied to portable electric lamps. 
If a man speaks of his lamp as giving five candlepower 
he may refer to the intensity of light given by the lamp 
bulb, or to the intensity of the lamp when used in con- 
nection with its reflector. In either case he may refer 
to the candlepower measured at one point or to the ay- 
erage of measurements at several points. The true eandle- 
power of the lamp is, of course, the average candlepower 
that it gives over its illuminating range. Some lamps 
if measured from a point directly in front of their re- 
flector will give from 5 to 10 times the candlepower that 
they would give if the intensity of light were measured 
from a point 30 deg. on either side. An effect of this 
sort is, of course, to be expected, but the statement as 
to how the candlepower is measured should always be 
made, because two lamps that really give the same amount 
of light give widely different candlepowers when measured 
“head-on.” 

As an illustration: Two lamps give the same amount 
of light, but the “head-on” candlepower of one is more 
than 12 times that of the other, and the average candle- 
power of one is nearly seven times that of the other. 


| 
| 
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_ There are_ probably 
few mining men of em- 
imence, whose life record 
shows more clearly what 
a true ambition, supple- 
mented by a _ strong 
purposeful determination 
to rise to a sphere of 
usefulness, can dotoachieve 
success, than the following 
simple, unsophisticated 
sketch of the career of 
of Thomas K. Adams, 
who is at present the old- 
est, in service, of the 
mine inspectors of Penn- 
sylvania. 

- Born in 1849, near 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
left fatherless in six 
months (when the father 
died, leaving the mother 
with six children), 
Thomas entered school at 
five years of age. His 
2arly education was all 
included between the ages 
of five and eleven years, 
when he was taken from 
school (1860) and put to 
work in the mines of the Midlothian district, where 
le continued working 13 hr. each day, until 16 years of 
age. During all these five years of work in the mines 
f Midlothian, the boy attended night school regularly. 
Few can understand but those who have had a similar 
‘Xperience what it meant for a boy of tender years to 
work 13 hr. of the day and study at night to gain the 
‘ducation he so much coveted. 

At the age of 16 years (1865), Mr. Adams came to 
his country and at once entered the mines of Mercer 
Jounty, Penn., where he worked as a miner, doing all 
mds of practical work. At that time, there was no law 
n Pennsylvania requiring that a miner should serve two 
fears, in the mines of the state, before he could mine 
‘oal on his own responsibility. 

Seeking constantly for betterment, and to secure ex- 
yerience and information, Mr. Adams worked for six 
nonths in the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania, and 
ollowed this with six months of toil in the mines at Mc- 
\lester, Oklahoma, then Indian Territory. Then came 
\! change. Having saved some money as a miner, Mr. 
Adams entered the Edinboro State Normal School of 
drie County, Penn., and continued to attend that insti- 
ution during four full terms. It was here that he re- 
eived a good English education. Following this, he 
jaught for a short time, as a regular teacher, in the 
ommon schools of Mercer County, Penn., to which place 
ie had returned. 
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It was not long, how- 
ever, before his ambition 
for mining again asserted 
itself. While still a young 
man, Mr. Adams took an 
active part in the affairs 
of the Miners’ Local Un- 
ion and was soon ap- 
pointed to the position of 
secretary of that organi- 
zation. His duties as sec- 
retary of the Miners’ Un- 
ion led him into active 
participation in the work 
of securing the appoint- 
ment of a mine commis- 
sion, which was the first 
appointed (1874) in 
Pennsylvania. As a mem- 
ber of that commission, 
he performed excellent 
service in the formulation 


of a bituminous-mine 
code, which was after- 
ward (1877) made the 


bituminous mining law of 
Pennsylvania. 

In the meantime, Mr. 
Adams had reéntered the 
mine, working as a miner, 
thereby adding to that fund of practical information 
and experience which, in later years, placed him in the 
foremost rank of practical mining men. It was while 
working in the mines of Mercer County that Mr. Adams 
(1881) went to Pittsburgh to take the first examination 
for mine inspector ever held in Pennsylvania. He passed 
this examination successfully, receiving a rank of 95 per 
cent., and was immediately appointed and commissioned 
to act as mine inspector, by Gov. Hoyt. Mr. Adams re- 
received this appointment May 15, 1881, and has con- 
tinued to hold the position of mine inspector from that 
time, having just been recommissioned for another term. 

Four years later, in 1885, and again, in 1893, Mr. 
Adams was appointed a member of commissions to re- 
vise the bituminous mining law, being selected chair- 
man of the last named commission. 

As a student of mining, Thomas Adams has few equals. 
While engaged in the numerous activities incident to the 
office of mine inspector, he continued his studies of min- 
ing, in correspondence and other schools; and added 
largely to his fund of information by the constant read- 
ing of mining books and papers. He did not confine his 
reading, however, to mining subjects, but devoted many 
spare moments to the reading of standard works of the 
best English authors. Mr. Adams has, by industry and fru- 
gality, collected a fine library, comprising many of the 
standard works on history, philosophy, theology, sciences 
and general literature. 
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Mr. Adams has thus, from the age of 11 years, sup- 
ported himself and gained an enviable reputation for 
sobriety, industry and practical knowledge. He is a 
total abstainer from alcoholic beverages and the use of 
tobacco in any form. He has always shown an active in- 
terest in labor movements, being especially desirous for 
the betterment of all classes. He served as the local and 
district secretary of the Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevolent 
Association, and was master workman of the Knights of 
Labor at the time when labor officials gave their time and 
efforts without remuneration. 

Mr. Adams is a republican in politics, a churchman 
of the United Presbyterian faith, and a school director 
in his own town. He is, this year, the retiring president 
of the Mine Inspector’s Institute, U. 8. A., of which or- 
ganization he is a charter member. He states that he is 
satisfied to have done his best with what he modestly 
styled “a limited capacity.” 


os 


Our Front Gavel This Week 


The upper illustration on the front cover of Coat AGE 
this week shows the 400,000-ton bituminous coal-storage 
equipment built by the Link-Belt Co. for the Berwind 
Fuel Co., Superior, Wis. The equipment consists of four 
traversing bridge-tramways, two revolving locomotive 
cranes and three movable screening towers. 

Jach bridge has a span of 295 ft. and an overall length 
of 506 ft. Two of the bridges are equipped with three- 
ton buckets, and two with four-ton buckets. All motions 
of the bridge and bucket are controlled by one operator 
from either of two fixed-control stations. 

tun-of-mine bituminous coal is unloaded from vessels 
and delivered either to storage, or through reloading hop- 
pers on front tower of tramway direct to box or open cars 
for reshipment. Transfer from stock pile to cars is ac- 
complished by similar bucket delivery to the reloading 
hoppers. 

When sized coal shipments are desired, coal is taken 
from vessels or stock pile by tramway buckets to movable 
screening towers, which may be likened to traveling tip- 
ples. 

Slack coal, screened from the sized coal shipments, is 
discharged into open-top ears or conveyed to slack-storage 
pile, from which the cranes or tramways deliver to mov- 
able screening towers for box-car shipment as needed. 

The revolving locomotive cranes travel on a track of 
10-ft. gage and are arranged to operate 54-cu.ft. buckets 
at a maximum radius of 45 feet. 

Run-of-mine storage is also tributary to the cranes for 
delivery to cars through the hoppers on the movable 
screening towers as required. 

Delivery to box-cars is facilitated in all cases by travel- 
ing box-car-loading machines. 

The entire plant is of the most modern construction, 
and is operated by alternating-current motors. 

The lower illustration on the front cover shows a gen- 
eral view of the largest anthracite coal-storage plant in 
the world, built by the Link-Belt Co., of Philadelphia, 
for the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., at 
Abrams, Penn. 

The immense tonnage of this plant is divided into eight 
piles—four on each side of a central railway system— 
each pile having a capacity of 60,000 tons. The guaranteed 
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performance of the equipment is 1800 tons per day of 10 
hr. for each of the incline conveyors, or a total stocking- 
out capacity of 14,400 tons per day. 

For replacing the coal into cars, each of the reloading 
conveyors has a capacity of 2500 tons, making the total 
reloading capacity of the plant 10,000 tons per day of 
ten hours. 

This is the well known Dodge system of coal storage 
and is the most successful application of engineering 
practice to the storing of anthracite coal. 

As usually arranged for open-air storage, two trimming 
machines and one reloading machine between them con- 
stitute a group. A storage plant comprises a number of 
these groups. which may be of equal or varied capacities. 
It is, therefore, capable of extension by the addition of 
one or any number of groups. 

“The Dodge System” is also adapted to storage under 
cover, and to modifications of the open-air storage, in 
which the trimming machine may be stationary or mov- 
able, and the reloading machine a traversing instead of a 
pivoted conveyor. 
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A New Bottle Holder 


The device illustrated below is a safe and convenient 
bottle holder for attachment to the underside of a draft- 
ing board. When not in use it can be swung out of the 
way for which purpose a pivot screw is provided. It 
does not interfere with the use of a tee-square on any 
of the four sides of the board. The holder is made of 
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steel, ribbed to give strength and coated with black 
enamel. The bottles are easily inserted and removed anil 
when fastened into place cannot be upset. A holder fo 
a wiping rag is part of the device. The appliance is made 
by Eugene Dietzgen Co., 218 East Twenty-third St., New 
York City. 
32 

The December number of The Otto Cycle contains the fol- 

lowing table showing the loss of power in gas engines at dif- 


ferent altitudes above sea level, expressed in percentage of 
the power at sea level: 


Altitude, feet Loss in rated horsepower per cent. 





1,000 3.55 | 
2,000 6.95 : 
3,000 10.25 : 
4,000 13.45 
5,000 16:35 
6,000 19.45 
7,000 22.35 

8,000 25.15 

9,000 27.85 

10,000 30.45 

11,000 32.95 

12,000 35.35 
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The Man Who Speaks 


There is no merit in taciturnity, in hiding all one’s 
emotions and traveling before the world in a disguise. 
The successful man is a mixer who has fewest secrets 
from his working men. The kindly word was the source 
of all the friendly feeling between capital and labor in 
the early days and no tricky sociological device can re- 
place it now. 

The foreigner needs that word of welcome no less than 
the native-born. It is our duty to melt the refractory 
material of southern Europe in the effulgent crucible of 
our kindness. If we have not learned the loneliness of 
the alien in a strange land, we have failed to estimate 
the mainspring of his discontent and of his deplorable 
penchant for intoxicating liquors. 

That place he calls home, you may call a hovel; those 
folk joys he cherishes may appear to you ignorant fol- 
lies, but he clings to them nevertheless; the murk of the 
‘mining town may not disgust you who have not reveled 
in the skies of the Mediterranean, but as he recalls the 
latter, he sings enraptured those plaintive songs of the 
homeland with a voice which makes the hills ring again. 
And when he is at his work with his mind ill at ease, a 
little word of welcome in his own tongue meets with his 
glad response. “Buon? giorno’ or “Buona sera,” pro- 
nounced in his vernacular “bon jawn” or “bon-ah sarah,” 
will lighten the morning and the evening of the Italian’s 
discontent. 

The foreigner is looking for sympathy and compre- 
hension. Those who have been urged to partake of beer 
and home-brewed wine by an overurgent Italian host will 
| readily bear witness to the fact that if the stranger 
long remains a disgruntled alien it is because we have 
failed to return with a smile the advances. he has made 
‘to secure our good will, when his heart was aching for 
the sights and the friends of his homeland. 
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The New Mining Law of Colorado 


For some time past the mining interests in Colorado 
‘have been wrestling with the question of revising the old 
mining law, which had become well-nigh obsolete, owing 
to the great development of the coal-mining industry in 
that state. 

It was in November, 1910, that Goy. Shafroth ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into the condition of 
the coal mines, the causes of the many recent serious 
mine accidents, and to suggest remedial legislation. The 
commission consisted of Doctor Alderson, president of 
‘the State School of Mines; Doctor Ekeley, professor of 
chemistry, and R. D. George, professor of geology, both 
of the University of Colorado, the latter being also state 
geologist; and James Dalrymple, state inspector of coal 


mines. 
The need of a new mining law in Colorado had been 
recognized for some time, but was emphasized by the re- 
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cent occurrence of two serious mine explosions; namely, 
the Starkville explosion, Oct. 8, 1910; and the explosion 
at Delagua, Nov. 8, 1910; the former costing 56 and the 
latter 79 lives. The work of the commission extended 
over a period of two years and has resulted in giving to 
Colorado a practically new mining code. 

Under the new law, a board of examiners is to be chosen, 
each four years, beginning 1913. Sec. 5 of the new law 
reads as follows: 

Section 5. Within 30 days after the passage of this act 
the governor shall notify one judge of each of three judicial 
districts in which coal mines are operated to make appoint- 
ments as follows: Two of said judges shall each appoint one 
reputable coal miner of known experience and practice at the 
time, from his judicial district. The third judge shall appoint 
one reputable coal-mine owner, manager or other mine Offi- 
cial, and the governor shall appoint a coal-mining engineer 
of like repute, experience and practice at the time, who shall 
constitute, together with the chief inspector of coal mines, 
a board of five examiners, who shall hold office until the 
third Tuesday of January, 1917. The duty of the examining 
board so appointed shall be to examine candidates for the 
position of chief inspector, deputy inspector and mine of fi- 
cials-and perform such other duties as are provided for in this 
act. Provided, when examinations are held to examine can- 
didates for the position of chief or deputy inspectors, the chief 
inspector shall not act as a member of the examining board, 
but the other four members of the examining board herein 
provided for shall select the fifth member to act instead of 
the chief inspector. 

In the year 1917, on or before the third Tuesday of Janu- 
ary, and every fourth year thereafter, a new board of exam- 
iners shall be appointed as herein provided. The appointment 
of members on the board of examiners shall be made from 
the said judicial districts in regular rotational order. Vacan- 
cies shall be filled in the same manner. 

The section above quoted is unique in respect to the 
method outlined therein for the selection of the examin- 
ing board, which board is charged with the duties of ex- 
amining all candidates for the offices of chief and deputy 
mine inspectors, company mine examiners, mine foremen, 
assistant mine foremen and firebosses. 

The law provides (Sec. 40) that the board “shall meet 
at places selected by them, immediately after the taking 
effect of this act and every two years thereafter, or oftener 
if necessary.” While the new law does not seemingly 
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compel the employment of shotfirers, a clause of the 
same section reads as follows: 

Shotfirers shall pass an examination to be given by the 
chief inspector or deputy inspector on occasions when either 
of these officials shall be present at the mine where the ap- 
plicant for the position of shotfirer is employed: Provided, 
that when there is no certificated shotfirer at any mine em- 
ploying shotfirers, the mine foreman and fireboss may exam- 
ine any applicant as to his fitness to fill the position of shot- 
firer, and, having been satisfied of such fitness, may employ 
him in that capacity until the next visit of the chief or deputy 
inspector. 

As will be observed from the reading of See. 5, in the 
examination of candidates for the office of chief inspector, 
the incumbent of that office cannot act as a member of 
the examining board. In that case, the remaining four 
members are authorized to select a fifth person to act in 
place of the chief inspector, on the board. The law, how- 
ever, does not specify, as it should, the qualifications of 
the person to be so chosen for this place. 

The law provides (Sec. 10) that the examining board 
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shall certify to the governor the names and grades of all 
successful candidates; and (Sec. 11) that, from this list, 
the governor shall select and appoint as chief inspector 
of coal mines, “the applicant best qualified for the duties 
of that office.” The wording of this section makes it pos- 
sible for the governor to appoint the applicant “best quali- 
fied” for the position, according to his own judgment and 
regardless of the rating the applicant received in the ex- 
amination. 

The law further provides (Sec. 12) that the chief in- 
spector shall select his own deputy inspectors from the 
list of successful candidates. As provided in Sec. 13 a 
certified list of candidates holds good for five years from 
the date of certification. There is required (Sec. 16) a 
rating of 85 per cent. for the office of chief mspector of 
coal mines, and 75 per cent. for deputy inspector of coal 
mines. 

The law requires (Sec. 17) that each candidate for in- 
spector be a citizen of the United States and of the state 
of Colorado, of temperate habits, good repute and per- 
sonal integrity, 30 years of age, and have an experience 
of 12 years in working coal mines in the United States, 
at least eight years of which shall be in Colorado and 
three years immediately preceding his examination. In 
addition, candidates for chief inspector must show execu- 
tive ability that would enable them to advise, direct and 
control the inspection staff. Sec. 41 limits the time of 
examination of candidates for office other than mine in- 
spectors to 15 days for each two years. 

It is to be regretted that Sec. 18 of the law compels 
the examining board to provide candidates with the 
mathematical formulas required in the answering of any 
question given by the board. Instead of giving the for- 
mula to be used, the candidate should be given a textbook 
and required to find his own formula, which would 
demonstrate his ability to work out such a question with- 
out other aid than that afforded by the textbook with 
which he is or should be familiar, and which he invar- 
iably uses in daily practice as a workman uses his tools. 

Coat AGE has always claimed and still holds that can- 
didates for any practical official position in mining should 
be granted, in examination, the use of any textbooks with 
which he is familiar and which he commonly uses in 
solving technical questions, in daily mine practice, in the 
office, or at home. The object of the examination should 
be to show a man’s ability to work out such technical 
questions as the examining board see fit to ask, under 
the same conditions with which he is surrounded in daily 
practice. 

Examiners should not require candidates to memorize 
formulas, constants and other data, which they them- 
selves obtain by reference to textbooks. Neither should 
examiners give a formula in connection with the question 
asked, as this is a decided help to the candidate and in 
no way proves his ability to work out the question inde- 
pendently. There are many candidates who could readily 
answer the question when the formula is given, but who 
could not find the correct formula in a textbook, and 
these men have not the ability that should be required to 
pass the examination. 

We do not advocate that textbooks should be used in 
all the sessions of an examination, but only in one or two 
sessions in which technical questions only should be 
asked. 
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Common-Sense Precautions 


On page 45 of this issue, Anthony Barrett, an inside 
foreman employed by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., has given a series of “Don’ts” which are 
worthy the attention of all mining men who are em- 
ployed underground or who oversee those who work: in 
the mines. 

There is no doubt but that other experienced mine offi- 
cials could supply additional precautions which would 
make this set of rules still more complete in the amount 
of ground covered. We, therefore, ask that CoaL AGE 
readers write us, suggesting further precautions which we 
can embody in a final set of rules, to be distributed 
broadcast among mining companies. 


The Pennsylvania State Tax on 
Anthracite Coal 


The new law recently signed by Governor Tener, pro- 
viding for a tax on all the hard coal mined in the state 
of Pennsylvania 1s now in effect, and the large operators 
will immediately put out a new circular to which this 
extra cost will be added. 

The law provides, 1n brief, a tax of 244 per cent. of the 
value at the mine of all the coal produced. On the basis 
of the September circular, the maximum quotations on 
anthracite, the increase on the prepared sizes will amount 
to between 834c. and 10%¢c. per ton. On the steam 
grades the increase will be from 3%4c. to 6144c. per ton. 
These increases are to be added to the regular circular 
by all the large companies, effective July 1. How outlying 
states will regard the proposition of carrymg Pennsyl- 
vania’s taxes remains to be seen. 


Simultaneous Coal Conventions 


During the week beginning July 16, four of the editors 
of CoaL AGE were compelled to be away at the same 
time, attending different coal meetings. The territory 
covered extended from Alabama to Lake Erie and as far 
west as Utah, and even though we were compelled to 
leave the stenographers and the “printer’s devil” to get 
out the paper, we would not have complained had we felt 
the situation was properly handled. Such is not the 
case, however. Not only was it a physical impossibility 
for us to attend all of the meetings but it was also im- 
practicable to devote sufficient space to them. 

This latter is probably the most serious feature of all; 
scarcely any of the coal societies have sufficient means to 
provide for the publication of the different papers and 
discussions which take place, and so they are compelled 
to rely upon the coal press of the country. The coal 
journals, as a rule, appreciate the high value of these 
papers and are eager to publish them, but such matter 
cannot be delayed and must be printed immediately. 

Nor are we alone in this complaint. Machinery houses 
have petitioned the order of Kokoal to request the -dif- 
ferent state associations to so arrange their dates in the 
future that demonstrators may cover the ground thor- 
oughly and as economically as possible. Complaints are 
also general from coal men of all kinds. It is, therefore, 
to be sincerely hoped that some concerted action will 
be taken in this respect and that next year will not wit- 
ness such an absurd congestion of meetings. 


|) Penn. 
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Sanitation in Mining Towns 
By J. H. Wurre* 


SY NOPSIS—Controlled entirely by the operator, with 
an income absolutely assured, so long as the mines 
work, the mining town can be made and kept santary 
if the ideal is borne in mind and the necessary expendi- 
tures made. 
4 

The U. 8. Bureau of Mines has recently incorporated 
a new section within its organization which is known as 
the Mine Sanitary Engineering Section, the function of 
which is to improve sanitary conditions in and about 
mines. 


Perhaps the reason why sanitary improvements are 
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churches, schools, hospitais and the public utilities, such 
as the water supply and lighting system, are frequently 
owned and controlled by the operator of the mine. 2. The 
completion of the town at the time of its inception; it is 
a “made-to-order” product and is only occasionally the 
result of growth and development extending over a pe- 
riod of years. 3. The absence of permanency; the life 
of the average mining town is 20 or 25 years and the 
idea of abandonment at some time in the future is mani- 
fest. Modern mining towns are now being constructed 
with a longer life in view. 4. The pronounced similarity 
and sameness of the occupations of all the people resid- 
ing in the town. 5. The absence of local self-government. 
6. The dual capacity of landlord and employer vested in 
the same party. 
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Septic Tank at Edgewater, 


Ala., 


Protected Spring at Ishkooda, Ala. 
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neglected and why people hesitate to spend money on 
them is because it is difficult to get an accurate measure 
of the returns on the investment. It is unfortunate that 
the results are not more tangible. You can install a 
meter and readily discover the slippage in a pump, or you 
can put an indicator on the steam chest of the engine and 
get a graphic presentation of the waste, and the prony 
brake on the pulleys will measure the loss due to friction, 
but you cannot calibrate humanity. We do possess an 
imperfect method, viz., vital statistics, but they are diffi- 
cult and expensive to obtain, are subject to gross mis- 
interpretation, and even when their story is told in the 


| most graphic way they fail to drive the lesson home. Even 


epidemics arouse only local interest. The simple practice 
of learning from the experience of others is theoretical 
rather than real. 





The characteristics of a typical mining town are: 


| THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MINING TOWN 
| 
| ie 


Company ownership, the streets, lots, houses, stores, 





Note—Abstract of address before the senior sanitary en- 

| gineers, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn., May 20, 
1913. The photographs accompanying this article were kindly 

_ furnished by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. to “Coal Age.” 


*Sanitary engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 


These conditions affect the following fundamental sani- 
tary problems, among others: 

1. Housing. 2. Water supply and disposal of waste. 3. 
The establishment and enforcement of sanitary rules and 
regulations. 

As the mining town does not grow but is built at a sin- 
gle stroke, the valuable lessons learned by the “try-out” 
method and the profit gained by previous mistakes do not 
exert their powerful influence, so that the errors existing 
in one house exist in all. If one house is not properly 
lighted, all will be dark; if a few houses are placed too 
closely together, all houses will be similarly spaced; if 
there is congestion in one section, there will be congestion 
throughout; if one privy is unsanitary, all the privies 
will be the same. Of course, one could have learned from 
the experiences of other mining towns already built, but 
this information was perhaps not readily available and 
local conditions modify each case. 

I believe you can see that the uniformity of occupation 
of the tenants has its effect upon the housing situation. 
While no two human beings are the same, none of us can 
deny that similar means of livelihood have marked effects 
upon our practices, habits, recreations and dress. This in 
a way simplifies the housing problem as it eliminates the 
variety of conditions and conveniences to be provided. 
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Company Town A REFLECTION OF OPERATOR'S IDEALS 


Company ownership is the most important factor en- 
tering into housing conditions. Every house reflects the 
standard which the operator wishes maintained ; compari- 
sons, Variations and graduations are absent. It is difficult 
to stimulate personal pride among the inhabitants and 
no friendly rivalry exists. However, if improvements 
are introduced they are far-reaching, and the tone of the 
entire town is raised, so that one house does not point the 
finger of scorn at its neighbor. As the employer is also 
the landlord, the payment of rent is compulsory and the 
importance of an assured income should be given due 
weight. 

In discussing the water-supply situation it must be 
kept in mind that the town site is generally determined 
by the location of the mine shaft which in turn is es- 


tablished by such factors as topographic conditions, 
formation of coal, economic transportation and similar 


commercial considerations. The necessity and importance 
of a satisfactory domestic supply for the people 
who were to get out the coal was probably not given much 
consideration in the past; it is hoped that more thought 
will be given to this phase of mine development in the 
future. In some places the men are carried daily to the 
mine in work trains or by interurban tramroads, and 
numerous difficulties are thus avoided. In studying con- 
ditions with a view of introducing a public water supply 
into a town the cost of improvements and the age of the 
town must be carefully balanced. Another factor which 
may compheate the problem is the relatively large in- 
dustrial consumption of water compared with the demands 
for domestic use. This may mean an extra large filter 
plant to purify all water (both domestic and industrial) 
or the installation of separate pumping and distribution 
systems. The possibility of piping water from a neigh- 
boring town may furnish a solution at certain places 
and its feasibility should always be investigated. 


water 


PROTECTION Cr INDIVIDUAL WELLS 


In many mining towns the domestic water supply is 
from individual wells, and while this system is far from 
perfection, it can be brought up to a safe standard. The 
usual indictment against the system is the susceptibility 
of the wells to infection, and on account of the incon- 
venience drawing water an insufficient amount. will 
be used for household and personal cleanliness. The dan- 
ger of infection may be minimized by abolishing the un- 

Sanitary privies and conditions around a dug well may 
be improved by lining it with terra-cotta pipe, placing 
a water-tight covering of concrete over the top and in- 
stalling a pump. 

The nature of the soil plays an important part in the 
safety of the well, sandy soil furnishing a natural pro- 
tection. In a limestone region pollution may come from 
points many miles away, which makes the potential dan- 
ger of the well in such measures great. In such cases 
the distribution of drinking water in bottles throughout 
the town may be necessary, the well water being used for 
cooking and washing purposes only. The inconveniences 
due to the difficulty of getting water from the wells may 
be eliminated by establishing bath houses at the mine 
shaft so that the men may wash upon coming out of the 
mine. These bath and change houses are being widely 
introduced ; in a few states they are required by law. A 
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public laundry is a great convenience for the women; 
lugging in several tubs of water preliminary to doing a 
week’s washing is a severe burden. Bath houses in or 
near the schools for the women and children are almost 
necessary accessories to the perfect well system. Whole- 
some and safe drinking water is essential to existence ; its 
supply is one of the gravest responsibilities accompanying 
company ownership. 


SANITARY SEWERAGE 


There are few mining towns with sanitary sewer systems 
and some of the statements already made explain their ab- 
sence. Such a system presupposes a public water supply 
for flushing purposes, and all that has been said about 
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Moorr’s Spring Pumping Station AT THE MINES OF 
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the difficulties of obtaining water bear indirectly upon the 
sewerage question. In the second place, the approximate 
location of the town site is determined by the mine shaft 
and the topography must be accepted as it is. This is 
generally rough and hilly and a single gravity system. of 
sewers is almost impossibie as the cost of leveling off the 
hills and grading the streets is prohibitive. 

Moreover, a suitable stream to take the discharge of the 
sewers may not be near at hand; and the necessity of in- 
stalling a sewage-disposal plant looms up. Besides these 
difficulties the expense of making house connections, in- 
stalling plumbing fixtures and keeping these in repair 
means a large expenditure. In the construction of new 
towns, some of these objections could be avoided by a 
more careful selection of the town site and arranging 
streets so that they follow contours. In some eases, also, 
the experiment has been tried of building the outhouses 
or privies over the sewers and having a single automatie 
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flush which serves for a number of houses. This obviates 
expensive plumbing fixtures and cuts down the extrava- 


_ gant use of water. 


THe Dry CLoset 


At its very best the dry closet is not an institution to 


be proud of, and one would hesitate to estimate the sick- 


ness and loss of life caused by these neglected filth spots 
that abound in most every mining town. 

A privy is sanitary when there are: (1) No nuisances 
(2) No possibility of ground pollution 
or infection of water supply. (3) No possibility of the 
spreading of germs by flies or other insects or animals. 

The ground pollution and water infection is eliminated 
by the water-tight receptacle, but it is difficult to shut 
Methods used are darkening the vault, cover- 
ing each deposit with sand, clay or ashes, placing a 
strong deodorant in the cans, or possibly partly fill- 
ing the cans with water so as to cause an immersion of 
It is seldom possible to depend on fly-tight 


The sanitary collection and disposal of night soil is an- 


other important feature and one which has not been sat- 
- isfactorily solved. 
uneconomical to destroy this material by fire. 


It is almost impossible and practically 
Disinfec- 
tion by a liquid is not efficient because of the impermeabil- 
ity of the solid matter and the nauseating work of bring- 
ing about a thorough mixture by stirring. Burying in 
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| the ground is not without its drawbacks because of the 


pollution of water supplies and because in the develop- 
‘ment of the fly larve, disease germs may be brought up 
from several feet under the surface. One method which 
is being tried is placing this material in a septic tank 


| and promoting liquefaction of the solid matters by vari- 


OUs agencies in the tank and then applying a liquid dis- 
‘infectant to the effluent. This method is being tried out 


by one of the large mining companies of Alabama. 


offers no special difficulties. 
“small amount of this and the hens, hogs and dogs usually 


‘The collection of garbage, trash and waste of all kinds 
There is a surprisingly 


consume it. 

The establishment and enforcement of health laws and 
‘regulations i in mining towns vary markedly from those in 
other places. Company ownership expedites the legisla- 
tion and simplifies the enforcement. The official sanitary 
inspector is in absolute control and he need be retained, 
-_ only as long as he does his work satisfactorily. 
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It is not necessary for him to cater to any particular 
parties or show any favoritism or partisanship, as his job 
does not depend upon his popularity. The dual capacity 
of landlord and employer commands obedience to the laws 
as their violation may be punished by discharge and evic- 
tion from the town. On account of similarity of occupa-: 
tions the regulations will affect all the inhabitants with 
the same severity and one class is not discommoded for the 
benefit of another—as, for instance, in a city where stable 
regulations and permits bring neighbors into conflicts. 


On THE OPERATOR DEPENDS THE CONDITION 


Minine Town 


OF THE 


These are the advantages that mining towns possess, 
but the drawback hes in the fact that the initiative in 
maintaining sanitary and clean conditions throughout the 





Pump at Bayview, A Minine Camp or T. C., I. & R.R. 
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mining town rests entirely with the operator. Indifference 
on his part may give rise to deplorable sanitary condi- 
tions. The residents have no official voice in the govern- 
ment of the town and unofficial aggressiveness is seldom 
exerted because the total absence of property rights breeds 
irresponsibility and carelessness. Most of them are bliss- 
fully ignorant of the dangers of unsanitary surroundings, 
and when they protest it is the inconvenience rather than 
the dangers that bestir them. 
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Company Schools at Gary, W. Va. 


J. F. Drummond, of Huntington, W. Va., has been engaged 
in starting schools for workingmen at Gary, W. Va. There 
are night schools at all the mines of the United States 
Coal and Coke Co., and these schools educated on an average 
25 men each. The education is not occupational, but is de- 
signed to teach the men to speak, read and write the Mnglish 
language, Text books are lent by the company to the pupils. 
They can buy them, if they so desire, but unless they spend 
money in this way, attendance at school is absolutely with- 
out expense to those availing themselves of the instruction. 
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A Humidity Chart 


Will you kindly state if there is a chart for determin- 
ing the percentage of humidity in the air directly, with- 
out calculation; and also explain the method of calculat- 
ing the percentage of humidity from the readings of the 
crv- and wet-bulb thermometers ? 

J. 8. WATSON. 

Baxter, W. Va. 

In reply to this inquiry, we would say that the only 
chart of which we have any knowledge is that known as 
the “hygrodeik chart,’ prepared some years ago from 
corrected tables of the U. S. Weather Bureau. The chart 
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THe HyYGRODEIK 


has since been used in connection with the hygrodeik in- 
strument shown in the accompanying figure, and designed 
by the Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The operation of the instrument is exceedingly sim- 
ple. A pointer, or index finger, is arranged to slide up 
and down on a movable arm. First, the arm is swung 
to the left and the pointer moved to correspond to the 
temperature of the wet-bulb thermometer, which, in this 
case, is 60 deg. F. The arm is then swung to the right 
until the pointer intersects the curved line terminating 
in the reading of the dry-bulb thermometer, which, in 
this case, is 70 deg. F. The lower extremity of the 
swinging arm then points to the relative humidity of the 
air, which is read, in percentage, from the lower scale 
of the chart and is, in this case, 55 per cent. 
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The lines that curve downward to the right show both 
the weight of moisture in the air and the dew point or 
temperature at which that moisture would fully saturate 
the air. In the present case (wet bulb, 60°; dry bulb, 70° 
F.) the dew point is 52 deg. F., and the amount of mois- 
ture present in the air 4.4 grains per cubic foot. This 
amount of moisture would fully saturate the air at 52 
deg., but gives only 55 per cent., humidity at 70 deg. F. 

The principle of the hygrometer is generally well un- 
derstood. The two thermometers are identical, with the 
exception that the wet-bulb thermometer, shown on the 
left, is covered with a fine silk or cotton sack, terminat- 
ing in a wick, which dips into the small water vessel 
shown below. The water is drawn up through the wick 
by capillary attraction and keeps the sack moist. The 
evaporation of the water from the sack increases with 
the dryness of the atmosphere. The evaporation is most 
rapid in a perfectly dry atmosphere and ceases altogether 
when the air is fully saturated with moisture. 

The principle involved is that the evaporation of the 
water causes an absorption of heat, which cools the wet 
bulb and reduces the reading of this thermometer. The 
reading of the dry-bulb thermometer indicates the actual 
temperature of the air. 


Tur CALCULATION OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY 


In order to calculate the relative humidity of the at- 
mosphere from the readings of the dry- and wet-bulb 
thermometers, it is necessary, first, to obtain from a 
table, the tension of aqueous vapor, expressed in inches 
of mercury, for each of the temperatures indicated. Then, 
divide the difference of the readings of the dry- and wet- 
bulb thermometers by 88, for all temperatures of the air 
above 32 deg. F. (For temperatures below 32 deg. F., 
divide the difference of the readings by 96.) Multiply 
the result by the observed barometric pressure divided 
by 30. Subtract this last result from the tension of the 
aqueous vapor at the lower temperature (wet bulb), and 
divide the remainder by the tension of the aqueous vapor 
at the higher temperature (dry bulb). The quotient: 
thus obtained will be the relative humidity of the air 
expressed as a decimal. 

Calling the dry- and wet-bulb readings (Fahr.) ¢, and 
tw, respectively, the corresponding tensions of the aque- 
ous vapor expressed in inches of mercury P, and P,, 
and the barometric pressure B, the relative humidity 
of the atmosphere (H) is expressed by the formula: — 








B (ta — ty 
(et) 
= P. 
Making the calculation for the above readings, since 
Pq = 0.7335; and Py = 0.5183, assuming a barometri¢ 


pressure B = 30 in., the humidity of the air is 
SOAS OTTO ee aN 
0.7335 





H = = 0.55, or 55 per cent. 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 

Letter No. 4—That the discussion of the question of 
the use of mixed lights in coal mining is one of great in- 
terest to both miners and officials alike, cannot be 
doubted. The question, however, will appeal differently 
to men working under different conditions, as they will 
view it, each, from a different standpoint. A discussion 
of the question, nevertheless, will develop many practical 
points that will be of benefit to all classes and help to 
safeguard human life and property in and about the 
mines. 

In deep coal mines, where the coal is giving off large 
quantities of gas, there is no question but that safety 
lamps should be used exclusively, for the reason that a 
slight accident or derangement of the ventilating system 
would soon reduce the mine air to a point where it would 
be highly explosive; and such an occurrence would not 
be anticipated in time to avert an accident. In working 
mines of less depth, or generating less gas, however, it is 
not generally considered necessary to use safety lamps, 
especially if the ventilation in the mine is good and there 
is but a small percentage of gas in the return current. 

In the class of mines last mentioned, it frequently oc- 
curs that a single heading or an isolated working place 
that has been driven up a considerable distance, becomes 
difficult to ventilate; and the lamp may show a slight 
cap in a cavity of the roof or close to the face of the 
soal. In working such a place, it would be agreed quite 
yenerally that safety lamps should be used. It does not 
seem necessary, however, that a whole section of the 
nine should be put on safety lamps, because one or two 
vorking places in it require their use. In my opinion, it 
's out of all reason to demand that such a section shall be 
vorked exclusively on safety lamps. It must be remem- 
ered that both miners and mine laborers are more liable 
0 injury where safety lamps are used than where they 
re allowed to use open lights; provided, of course, that 
he conditions are such as to make open lights safe. 
In closing, permit me to say that I believe it is a detri- 
aent to all concerned to oblige the use of safety lamps 
hroughout a section where the conditions requiring their 
| se are not general; or, in any case where their use can 
fe avoided with reasonable safety. 












Wied: 
Ladysmith, B. C., Canada. 





_ Letter No. 5—I do not consider it good practice to use 
juxed lights in a mine that is making gas in sufficient 
| Mantity to render an explosion. possible. This conclu- 
on, I believe, is justified from the fact that all persons, 
wremen, company hands and miners alike are careless 
nd forgetful, or absent-minded, as the case may be. 
fany instances can be given that demonstrate the truth 
* this fact. 

Suppose, for example, that gas is reported in one or 
‘ore chambers on a gangway, in a certain mine, and a 
fatticeman is sent in to remove the danger. He will 
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generally take a safety lamp and a naked light with him; 
and, setting his naked light down on the bottom rock 
in the intake, he proceeds to erect a brattice for the pur- 
pose of driving the gas from the face of the pitch. Every- 
thing goes well until some unforeseen occurrence drives 
the gas down on the open light, and there is an explo- 
sion in which the bratticeman is badly burned and 
sometimes others suffer with him. 

I recall several small explosions that occurred in about 
this way. In one case, I was driving a mule and run- 
ning cars to make up the trip. It was our custom to use 
naked lights to a certain point; but it was necessary to 
use safety lamps when gathering the cars for the trip. 
When the trip was made up ready to run to the foot of 
the shaft, we would put our naked lights on our heads, 
so as to be ready to sprag the trip. It frequently hap- 
pened that we would forget we had a light on our head 
and step back past the danger point. In this manner, 
I had two mules burned and was myself nearly suffocated 
with the afterdamp. The night driver and several others 
were badly burned, in this way, at the same place. 

In another instance, I recall, the mine officials were 
watching the removal of a body of gas. About an hour 
later, when it was supposed that all the gas had been 
driven out and the place was safe, a man was badly 
burned. In this case, also, mixed lights were used. 

When we consider that these and similar accidents are 
happening frequently, we are forced to conclude that, al- 
though it is more convenient to work with an open light 
than with a safety lamp, yet for the good of all con- 
cerned, the use of open lights should be prohibited in a 
mine generating gas in sufficient quantity to cause an ex- 
plosion. 

A mine laid out and equipped in the best manner pos- 
sible and having an efficient system of ventilation is not 
exempt from danger, even when safety lamps are used, 
if a few men are allowed to carry open lights. <A 
moment’s absent-mindedness or the carelessness of a sin- 
gle man with an open light may be the innocent cause of 
untold suffering; and to avoid this, no mixed hghts 
should be used in any mine generating gas in dangerous 
quantity. ; 

A MINER. 

Scranton, Penn. 
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Safety Lamp and the Eyesight 


I do not think it wise to allow Mr. Sutton’s letter on 
the effect of safety lamps on the eyesight, Coan AGp, 
June 28, p. 1008, to pass without comment. The letter 
as it stands is liable to mislead many persons who are 
not better informed. I may say, at the outset, that I 
have known miners who have had over 30 years’ ex- 
perience with safety lamps and whose eyesight was not 
apparently affected in the least degree. This, however, 
does not warrant the conclusion that the continued use 
of such lamps does not affect the eyesight of others. 
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Anyone who doubts the harmful effect of safety lamps 
on some eyes should visit a mining locality where safety 
lamps have been used almost exclusively for a number 
of years. In such a locality, it will soon appear to an 
unprejudiced mind that the disease known as “nystag- 
mus” is uncommonly prevalent. That its cause is direct- 
ly traceable to the continuous use of the safety lamp has 
been claimed by eminent oculists (Coal AGE, Witslenn 1: 
p. 1215). The observant visitor, 1m such localities, will 
notice that many whom they meet, habitually tilt their 
heads backward in order to obtain a better vision of 
objects or to enable them. to recognize persons better. 
The reason for this is that the disease produces a rapid 
oscillation in the eyeball that blurs the sight. The effect 
is more noticeable at twilight when a person so affected 
has greater difficulty to recognize objects clearly, than at 
midday. 

As showing the generally defective eyesight of fire- 
bosses I may quote an item from Coat Agu, Vol. 1, p. 
352, which reads as follows: 

The necessity of periodical medical examination of the 
eyes of firebosses is shown by the results of such examina- 
tions conducted at the Globe colliery, Wales, England. After 
a disastrous explosion caused by shortfiring in a gassy cham- 
ber, it was found there was 3 to 38% per cent. of firedamp 
present, which was not detected by the fireboss because of 
his defective eyesight; the examinations clearly showed that 
out of 41 firebosses inspected by a government inspector, 31 
were found to have defective eyesight. 
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This is truly a large percentage of defective eyes. 
among men who were charged with the duty of examining 
the safety lamps of miners and detecting gas by observing 
the scarcely visible flame cap in a lamp. The peculiar 
conditions to which the eyes of all firebosses are exposed 
have convinced me that the continued use of the safety 
lamp is not without injury to the eyes of a large class of 
miners. 

I am not writing this for the purpose of condemning 
the use of safety lamps. In many mines, the use of 
safeties is a necessary evil and will continue as such 
until something is found to take its place. Even where 
electric lamps are used a safety lamp must be employed 
to test the air. I think that everyone using safety lamps 
should know that the use of the lamp is liable to affect 
his eyesight, in time, so that he can use every precau- 
tion to avoid this danger. Having this knowledge, the 
careful miner will hang his lamp where its light will 
not fall directly on his eyes. He will also avoid the bad 
practice of holding the lamp in his teeth while driving 
a wedge or doing similar work. Not only are the eye: 
exposed to the fumes of the lamp when so held, but its 
position causes a squint. 

W. L. Morean, 
Mine Inspector, 8th District. 
Kast St. Louis, Ll. 
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Study Course in Coal. Mining 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


ESTIMATION OF COAL LANDS 


It is common to estimate the value of coal land on a basis 
of the weight of coal underlying an acre. To determine this 
with any degree of accuracy, the land must first be thoroughly 
prospected with a diamond core drill to determine the aver- 
age thickness of the seam. 

The burning or coking quality of the coal can only be de- 
termined by actual practical test when the coal is mined, 
although the core samples taken from the drill holes enable 
a fair judgment to be formed in respect to the probable 
value of the underlying coal. 

The records of the prospect holes must also show the con- 
dition and character of the various strata overlying and 
underlying the coal, the thickness and inclination of the 
seams, the amount of water that may be expected when 
sinking shaft or slope, the position and general direction 
of any fault lines that may be present and other data of 
interest in mining. 

A common rule for estimating the ton-acre value of a 
level seam of coal, allowing about one-third for screenings 
and waste was formerly, 

Anthracite, 100 tons per inch-acre; 

Bituminous, 1000 tons per foot-acre. 

Owing, however, to improved methods of mining, and to 
changes in the relative amount and value of the screenings, 
these rules are practically obsolete. The present custom 
is to calculate the cubic contents of the seam, and the cor- 
responding weight of coal, knowing its specific gravity. The 
following table has been computed for anthracite coal of 
1.5 specific gravity. 


TABLE I- TONS OF COAL UNDER ONE ACRE OF SURFACE 
Calculated for a Specific Gravity of 1.50 or 93.7 lb. per cubic foot 
FIVE FT] SIX FT. [SEVEN FIJEIONT FTJNINE FT| TEN FT] 
9115.00 |10938.00 I2 761.00) 458400 1640700) 6230.00 
| 43.91 | 926691 |NO89.9 |12912_91 4735.1 |16558,91 | 8381.91 
130542 | 2106.87|394987\5772.82|7595 62 | 94882 | 1241.80 (306482 HAS7S1 | 16710. 1853382 
0455.73 | 227873 4101. 73| 5924.73 | 7747.73 | 9570.73 |11393.73 | 3216.73 1503973 | 1686213 (868573 
10 601.64 | 243064| 425564 | 607664 | 189964| 9722.64 154564 | 536864 519,641 [104.64 1683764 
(79.55 | 2582 55| 440555 6228.55 |B0BI.55 | 987455 | UEOT.85 | (9500.55 834555 | 7166 35 (098355 
























To find the sh kl long tons 
for a coal of any specitic grav 
ity other than 1.5 “it 1s on) 
necessary to poh the A's oa 
shown in these tables by the 
ratio of the given specific gray 


ity 40151 : 

For: Example: The weight of coal 
underlying a /O-acre tract when 
the seam is flat, 241 6in. thick, 
and the specitic gravity of the 
coa/ 130° (Bituminous) is 

19x 45,574.6739498 [g. tons 

Ona pitch of 60deg. this seam 
would contain clouble this amount 
or practically 73 000 long tons 

Expressed in short tons, these 
amounts should be £3t0 L/2or 
Say $greater. 

























(60\ 911 46 | 2734-46 455746 | 630046 6208-46 1007646 | 184246 | G67246 1549546 131846 | 19141 46 
10) (063.37 |2886.37|470937 RTOS 10178.37 12001:37\ (3604.37 (5647.37 | 17470.37| 9293.37 
B0| 1215.28 | 3038.28 4661.28 | 663428 8507.28 | 1033028) 12153.28) (397.23) 5799.28 1762228 (944528 
9067. | 5073.19 | 356.19 6659 19 | IDA 19| 2305 19| CBI9 |1596).19 | (7774.19 (9897.19 
1519.10 |3342.10|5/65.10 6966.10 | 8811. 10 | 10634, 101245710 | 428010 | 16103.10 | [7926.10| 1942.10 
3494,0/| 53/7.0/|7/40.01 \8963.0! | 0786.01 | 1260901 | 44432.01\ 6255.01 | 8078.01 | /990L 01 
The top horizontal column of TABLE I, gives the thickness of 

coal seam up to ten feet. The extreme left-hand column shows 

inches. For example: to find the number of tons of coal ina - 

acre tract, where the seam has a thickness of 2 f#. 6in. rundown 

the 2 ft. column until Pega 6in. and will find 455746 

Multiply by 10and thé result 1s 45,574.60 long tons 
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For inclined seams, it is necessary to divide the values 
in this table by the cosine of the angle of inclination of the 
seam. 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


To Caleulate the Lower Intlammable Limit—In order te 
calculate the proportion of gas (methane) and air when tht 
firedamp mixture first becomes inflammable, it must be as- 
sumed that all the heat generated by the combustion of thé 
gas is absorbed by the products of the combustion and thé 
remaining unburned air. Owing, however, to there being ¢ 
certain amount of heat lost by radiation or otherwise that 
cannot be estimated or accounted for, the calculated inflam- 
mable limit will only approach the actual, to the extent that 
the conditions are fully realized in the calculation. The proc- 
ess is as follows: 

The weight of oxygen necessary to burn 1 lb. CH, is showr 
by the relative weights of these gases in the reaction: 


CH, +20, = CO, + 2H,0 
Molecular weights, 16 64 44 36 
Relative weights, 1 4 23 2} 


But oxygen forms 23 per cent., by weight, of the air, the 
remaining 77 per cent. being practically all nitrogen. Thi 
weight of nitrogen concerned in burning 1 1b, CH, in air i 
then calculated as follows: 





23 2 les aN " 
F 
and N 2 XS = 13.30 0. | 


‘ % 

From a table giving the heat of combustion of differen 
substances, it is found that 1 1b. CHy, burned in air or oxygen 
gives out 23,513 heat units (B.t.u.). The temperature of igni 
tion of this gas (CH,) is 1200° F. a 

Now, since the specific heat of a substance is the hea 
(B.t.u.) absorbed by 1 lb. of that substance, during a rise 0 
1 deg. F. in its temperature, the heat absorbed by the prod 
ucts of combustion of 1 lb. CHy, for each degree rise in t 
perature, is found by multiplying the specific heat of e 
of the products, including the nitrogen of the air, by the re 
tive weight of each product, respectively. The total heat i 
then fourd by multiplying that result by the number of de 
grees rise in.temperature; and adding the latent heat in th 
steam or water vapor, as follows: a 7 

The specific heats of the several products of combustio} 
referred to water as unity (1), are carbon dioxide, 0.216 
nitrogen, 0.2438; water vapor, 0.4805; and air, 0.2374. ag 
latent heat of the water vapor (steam) or the heat absorbe 
when 1 lb. H,O becomes steam at 212° F. is 966 B.t.u. Th 


heat absorbed by the products of combustion, for a rise | 
1200 — 32 = 1168° F., is therefore ) 


Carbon dioxide, 0.2163 X 2.75 X 1168 = 694.7264 { 














Nitrogen, 0.2438 X 13.39 X 1168 = 3812.9360 4507. 6624 B.ta 7 
Water, 1.0000 X 2.25 X 180 = 405 : { 
Latent heat, 966.0000 % 2.25 = 2173, 5000 4) 
Water vapor, 0.4805 X 2.25 X 988 = 1068.1515 3646.6515 Bt 

Total heat absorbed by producis..................-.-. 8154.3139 B. ' 


t ¥ iy 
a 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
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British Columbia, First-Class 
Candidates, May 27, 1913 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—(a) State the conditions under which mine ex- 
plosions are most frequently produced. (b) In what way 
do various kinds of coal dust influence the character of 
an explosion ? 

Ans.—(a) Mine explosions most frequently occur in 
a dry and dusty mine generating gas in small quantities, 
so that it is not considered necessary to use safety lamps 

except in a few places in the mine where the gas is more 
troublesome than elsewhere. Under these circumstances, 
a good ventilating current is commonly maintained in 
quantities that is deemed sufficient to make the working 
places safe. 
Too much reliance is often placed on the proper ar- 
rangement of brattices and the enforcement of mine regu- 
lations with respect to gas, dust and lamps. A brief de- 
rangement of the ventilating current from any cause, or 
an unexpected fall of roof in an unused chamber where 
gas has accumulated, or the failure on the part of any 
workman to comply with the regulations, or the careless- 
ness or absent-mindedness of an employee may cause the 
ignition of gas and produce disaster. 

(b) The degree of inflammability of coal dust and its 
fineness increases both the liability to explosion and the 
energy developed when the dust is ignited by a flame of 
sufficient volume and intensity. The suspension of the 
fine dust in the air current or in the atmosphere of the 
mine workings renders it more susceptible to ignition. 

~The dust of soft coal, bituminous or semibituminous, is 
generally more inflammable than that of harder coal. The 
dust of anthracite coal is not inflammable under ordinary 
conditions, but may add to and intensify what would 
otherwise be only a gas explosion. 

Ques.—If the specific gravity of marsh gas is 0.559, 

_what will 100 cu.ft. of this gas weigh, at a temperature 
of 60 deg. F., barometer 30 in. ? 

Ans.—The weight of ‘this gas is calculated thus: 
1.3273 X 30 
460 + 60 
Ques.—Explain the law of diffusion of gases and its 
effect on their behavior in mines. Give rule and example, 
‘showing how to find the comparative velocity of the dif- 

fusion of the different gases. 

_ Ans.—The molecules of all gases and air are in a state 
of constant vibration. The amplitude of the vibration or 
'the distance through which the molecules vibrate de- 
pends largely on the density of the gas. When two gases, 
or a gas and air of different densities are in contact, the 
Vibratory motion of the molecules at the plane of contact 
is not equal for the two mediums; and, as a result, there 
‘is a constant progression of the molecules of one of the 
' gases into those of the other, causing them to mix or in- 
‘termingle. The action is called “diffusion” and is very 
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W = 100 X 0.559 = 4.28 Ib. 










rapid. The effect of the diffusion of gases, in mines, is 
to cause them to mix with the air and with each other, 
in varying proportions. 

The velocity, or rate of diffusion, of air and gases into 
each other varies inversely as the square root of their 
densities. For example, calling the density or specific 
gravity of air 1 and that of methane or marsh gas (CH,) 
0.559, the ratio of their velocities of diffusion is 
Vigeat ee _ 0.7476 
ae Tae eb Eid 

This shows that in the diffusion of marsh gas into air, 
the relative velocities of the air and the gas are as 3:4. 
That is to say, for every three volumes of air passing into 
the gas, there are four volumes of gas passing into the 
air. 

Ques.—(a) How many cubic feet of air should be 
mixed with 1 cu.ft. of firedamp to render it harmless? 
(b) What percentage of firedamp is the most dangerous? 

Ans.—(a) The proportion of gas and air that may be 
considered as the safe limit will depend primarily on the 
nature of the gas or gases present, the quantity, fineness, 
and inflammability of the dust suspended in the air; and 
the character of the coal, size of openings and method of 
working. In the working of bituminous coal, under or- 
dinary mining conditions, there should be from 100 to 
150 cu.ft. of air for every cubic foot of explosive gai. 
In the working of anthracite coal, under ordinary mining 
conditions, from 40 to 65 cu.ft. of air for every cubic fot 
of explosive gas is sufficient to render the mine air sale 
for working. 

(b) When marsh gas (CH,) is present in any propor- 
tion in exeess of the upper or higher explosive or inflam- 
mable limit, the mixture may be considered as more dani- 
gerous than where the proportion of gas to air is less. 
The reason for this is that any addition of air, which is 
liable to occur at any time or place in the operation of the 
mine, may render the mixture highly explosive. The less 
dangerous mixtures are those in which the proportion of 
gas to air is less than that required for the maximum 
explosive force, or one volume of gas to 9.57 volumes of 
air. In this case, any addition of air renders the mix- 
ture less explosive. 

Ques.—In a mine giving off 2500 cu.ft. of marsh gas 
per minute, the volume of air entering the intake open- 
ing is 4,500,000 cu.ft. per hr.; what is the percentage of 
gas in the return current? Would you consider this 
percentage of gas dangerous? 

Ans.—In this case, the volume of air passing is 4,500,- 
000 + 60 = 75,000 cu.ft. per min. Assuming there is 
no increase of the volume of air on the return, due to a 
rise of temperature or a fall of ventilating pressure, the 
volume of the return current is 75,000 + 2500 = 77,500 
cu.ft. per min. The percentage of gas in the return cur- 
rent, under many conditions, would be dangerous; it is 


2500 KX 100 _ 5 F F 
A Se ee ey a (SAUD ie 
77,500 / 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The Kline bilk which provides for the codperation of the 
state of Pennsylvania in the establishment of a Mining Ex- 
periment Station for investigations with a view of better 
safeguarding the lives of miners and greater efficiency in 
the mining and mineral industries and making an appropria- 
tion for the same has passed both houses of the legislature 
and is now in the hands of the governor for his signature. 

The bill gives the governor the authority to appoint a 
commission of three, one of whom shall be the dean of the 
school of mines of the Pennsylvania State College, one the 
ehief of the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania and one a 
practical miner. It shall be the duty of the Commission to 
codperate with the director or other representative of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines in the establishment in the state of 
Pennsylvania of a mining experiment station for the pur- 
pose of conducting investigations and making tests to bet- 
ter safeguard the lives of miners and to bring about greater 
efficiency in the mining and mineral industries. The mem- 
bers of the commission are to serve without compensation, 
but their actual expenses are to be paid. 

For the prosecution of this work the sum of $50,000 or as 
much thereof as may be necessary is appropriated. 

The Commission is to submit to the governor as he may 
require reports giving the results of its work and shall ar- 
range for the prompt transmission to the Department of 
Mines and to the Topographic and Geological Survey of the 
state copies of all reports, circulars, bulletins and other 
publications issued from time to time embodying the re- 
sults of the tests and investigations conducted. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Lykens—A. F. Hanna announces that he has discovered a 
new vein of coal in Broad Mountain after drilling 60 ft. 


Hazleton—The abandoned workings on the outskirts of 
West Hazleton, which were formerly owned by James G. 
Harvey, are to be reopened. The projectors are the Nazareth 
Coal Co., a subsidiary of a cement company of the same 
name. Arrangements are now being made to sink a shaft. 


Pottsville—Concerted antagonism of the legal advisers of 
the big coal companies to the enforcement of the bill placing 
a tax on anthracite is expected in the near future. The 
coal company officials claim that this measure is special 
legislation and has other unconstitutional features which will 
cause the higher courts to nullify the statute. 


Lansford—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has offered 
to continue the wages of any of its employees who may en- 
list in the National Guard during such time as they are ab- 
sent on duty and has also set aside a fund to encourage 
enlistments. 


Wilkes-Barre—BHighteen hundred men went on strike July 
1 at the Stanton colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., when a number of employees reported without their 
Union buttons and failed to bring their dues to the locals of 
the miners’ organization. 


Brockton—On July 15, at 1:30 p.m., William S. Leib will 
sell at public auction in Brockton, Schuylkill County, Penn., 
the lease given and executed by Benjamin Smith Lyman and 
Frank Lyman to the Schuylkill-Lehigh Coal Co., dated Apr. 
18, 1911; also the lease given and executed by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., to the Schuylkill-Lehigh 
Coal Co., dated Apr. 18, 1911, together with the locomotives, 
steel and wood cars, hoisting engines, boilers, mine fans, jigs, 
coal breaker, machinery, tools, and all other personal prop- 
erty of the said Schuylkill-Lehigh Coal Co. now in the 
possession of the said receiver. This sale will be made sub- 
ject to the mortgage given and executed by the Schuylkill- 


Lehigh Coal Co. to the Newark Trust Co. dated Oct. 17, 
1911. 
Bituminous 
Clearfield—The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has. sus- 


tained the Clearfield County Court in what are known as 
the discrimination cases brought by coal operators to re- 
cover damages from the Pennsylvania R.R. Co., on account 
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of illegal favoritism shown to competitors of the complaining 
operators in matters of coal car distribution. Verdicts 
against the railroad company were recorded in large aggre- 
gate amounts. 

Kaylor—With new officers in charge, financial assistance 


assured and no debts, the property of the Great Lakes Coal 
Co. will hereafter be known as the North Penn Coal Co. The 


Great Lakes Coal Co. was bought at foreclosure sale last | 


month by a committee representing the bond holders, prac- 
tically all of whom have deposited their certificates. The 
property owned includes 20,000 acres of coal land in Butler 
and Armstrong counties, on which there are four mines 
one of which is being operated on a six months’ lease. 


New Bethlehem—A deal whereby the Pine Run Coal Co., 
of New Bethlehem, takes over the Cobaugh collieries prop- 
erty has been consummated, and the Pine Run Co. will begin 
at once to rebuild the railroad from Hawthorne and develop 
three mines on their property. The new territory has 
several cannel coal seams and three beds of soft coal already 
opened, all of which are on the Armstrong county side of 
Red Bank. 


Cookport—Property owners in and about Cookport have, 
within the past few days, received notices of the acceptance 
of options taken some time ago. With these notices it is 
known for the first time definitely who the real purchaser is. 
The money is being paid out by the Manor Real BHstate & 
Trust Co., which has opened offices in Indiana. 


Connellsville—A mine fall, which caused the surface to 
drop nearly 4 ft., not only cut off the gas supply of Connells- 
ville for more than 
crippled the Possum Run branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
The fall occurred in the Limestone Hill neighborhood at 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


an hour on July 1, but temporarily © 


Both the Davidson and 


Trotter workings are in this vicinity, and the main pipe line 


of the Fayette County Gas Co. from the West Virginia field 
was broken, cutting off the town’s supply. 


Indiana—While celebrating the nation’s birthday by ex- 
ploding dynamite caps in a shanty in which was stored 175 
sticks of dynamite, two miners, both of whom recently be- 
came naturalized, were instantly killed at McIntyre when the 
dynamite exploded. Both men were Austrians employed by 


the Coal Run Mine Co., and were celebrating their natural-— 


ization and the Fourth of July at the expense of the com- 
pany. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley—B. T. Phillips and L. C. Lilly have leased the 


Worley mine from the Raleigh Coal Co., and will shortly 


be ready for the operation of the same. 


This mine was form- 


erly operated by M. G. Quesenberry, but has for some time 


been idle. 


Parkersburg—After ten years’ contest in various tri- 


bunals, the Supreme Court has awarded Edward Grinnell, a 


mining engineer, between $100,000 and $200,000 as his net 


share of the proceeds of a sale of 60,000 acres of coal land 


in West Virginia. 


Fayetteville—Following the purchase of the Manufactur- 


ers and Consumers Coal Co. lease at Fayette, by his agent, 
D. A. Thomas, the Welsh coal magnate, has been in Fayette 
county and gone over many of the properties on which these 


agents hold option. It 


is understood that several of these 


options may be closed within the next few days or weeks. 
It is also stated that additional options have been taken and 


cash forfeits put up to some of the Fayette operators. 
Charleston—Civil actions which total $40,000 will be claim- 
ed from the Paint Creek Collieries Co. by miners who were 
evicted from their homes on that company’s property, under 
the term of what the miners call “the yellow dog contract.” 
Jt is alleged that the evictions were made without due process 


of law and that the household effects of the miners were dam- } 


aged when they were “dumped” on the ground. 


An agreement has been reached between the New Riven | 


miners and operators, and a strike thus avoided. By the 
terms of this contract, the miners are to have the privilege 
of organization, to receive semi-monthly pay, have a check 
weighman, have the privilege of dealing at independent 
stores, and work a nine-hour day. A conciliation board 
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composed of two miners and two operators who choose a 
fifth party to act as umpire, has been agreed upon and no 
-Baldwin-Feltz guards are to be employed but such employ- 
‘ees are to be replaced by a limited number of mine watch- 
|men. Furthermore, all miners discharged for union activi- 
ties may return to work and shall not be discriminated 
against. 






KENTUCKY 


Pineville—W. T. Caton, Edward Dunkin and Lester Lock, 
‘members of a first aid team of the Continental Coal Corpor- 
jation, have each received from Major Chas. Lynch, U. S. A, 
a letter and check for heroic work in saving the life of 
‘Thaddeus Idol, a fellow workman in the mine. These prizes 
‘were the award of the American Red Cross Society and 
‘came from a donation made by former President Taft for 
‘the benefit of coal miners showing the greatest proficiency in 
‘first aid work. The men named are the first to receive a 
prize for actual first aid, in a mine in Kentucky. Teams 
‘from this company have won prizes in contests at Lexington 
and Pineville, and it would seem that they are equally effi- 
cient when the real emergency for which they are trained 
comes in the course of their everyday work. 

The Elk Coal Co., operating on Greasy Creek, near Pine- 
| ville, has leased its properties to the Corum-Parker Coal Co., 
of Pineville, which was recently organized for the purpose 
Lot taking @ver and operating the mines. 

: OHIO 

Columbus—The first meeting of the Ohio Mining Com- 
|mission appointed by Governor Cox to investigate the con- 
| ditions surrounding the payment for coal mined in Ohio will 
be held in the State Chamber soon. An effort will be made 
to have the operators and miners state their side of the 
ease and it will then be determined what trips will be 
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(ieecary to gather information by the commission. It is 


‘expected that every mining district in the state will be 


| visited. 


Martinsburg—The Fairpoint Coal & Coke Co. owned by 
| Wheeling parties, has leased its mine at Fairpoint to the 
Forest City Coal Co., which is operating a mine at Barnes- 
ville. F. L. Head, general manager of the Forest City Co., 
‘is now ih charge of the Fairpoint property and is said to 
be planning improvements that will result in an increased 
|/production which means an increase in the number of em- 
| ployees. 

| Lanecaster—Four Pittsburgh capitalists have secured a 
jlease from the Zanesville Coal Co. on a 22-acre tract near 
the No. 3 mine in Perry County. 





INDIANA 


Petersburg—It is announced that Rootzell & Mackey, of 

| Evansville, will reopen the Hartwell coal mines in the 
|vicinity of Petersburg. For many years these mines were 
|the largest in the vicinity, employing 300 to 400 men, and 
the new owners hope to bring them to their former pro- 
ductiveness. 
f Representatives of the Vandalia Coal Co. have been tak- 
ing leases on hundreds of acres of coal land southwest of 
this city on a line with the projected route from Bicknell 
to Evansville. Five thousand acres near Wheatland has been 
leased to the American Coal Co. said to be closely affiliated 
with the former firm. 


\ Jasonville—A sample of coal from the farm of Julius 
Marvel has been tested by Edward Barrett, state geologist 
}and pronounced a good grade of cannel coal. A survey will 
be made of the deposits. 

Linton—A new shaft will be sunk at once one mile north 
of this city by a mining company headed by John Tempel- 
,:on, of Terre Haute. 
















ILLINOIS 


Duquoin—On July 1 a fire originating the coal chutes 
of the Paradise Coal Co., spanning the Illinois Central 
tracks, completely destroyed the company’s buildings in the 
Vicinity of the shaft mouth. An alarm was immediately 
sounded to the 300 or 400 miners below ground and the 
hoisting engineer, Charles Mathias, stood by his engine in 
Spite of the intense heat until he had hoisted every man out 
‘of the mine. By this time his hands were blistered and 
‘his hair and eyebrows singed. At last accounts, although 
‘still alive, he was in a critical condition. » Five other em- 
ployees were seriously injured, but it is believed that they 
‘will recover. The estimated damages were $50,000. The 
‘upper works will be rebuilt at once, the entire loss being 
“eovered by insurance. 

. Marion—The Illinois Hocking Washed Coal Co. took the 
bankruptcy act on account of the fire which is still burning 
‘nm the mine it had leased from the Carterville District Coal 
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Co. J. C. Mitchell, cashier at the First National Bank of 
Marion, was appointed receiver. It is understood that some 
of the former officers and stockholders have organized an- 
other company known as the General Fuel and Power Co. to 
take over and handle the business formerly conducted by 
the Illinois Hocking Co. 


Zeigler—The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled 
that the allowance or division of rates which the Chicago, 
Zeigler & Gulf has been receiving from the Iron Moun- 
tain, Burlington and Illinois Central roads is unjust, dis- 
criminatory and unduly prejudiced against other coal mines 
served by the respondent. This is a case where the mining 
company owns about a mile of switching tracks connecting 
its mines with the three above mentioned railroads. These 
switching tracks are incorporated as Chicago, Zeigler & 
Gulf, and the mining company, since its incorporation, has 
been receiving a switching charge and other privileges 
which other mining companies have not been able to se- 
cure. 


Hallidayboro—The MHallidayboro mine, which shut down 
May 1, will resume operations before the 15th of July. The 
mine is to be repaired and as soon as the repairs are com- 
plete, operation will begin. Nearly 300 men will be employed. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—Johnson Bros. mines near Clayworks will 
soon be running on electricity furnished by the Central Elec- 
trical Co. The Norwood White Coal Co., of Des Moines, have 
also let a contract to the same electrical company for the 
partial electrification of mines Nos. 4 and 9 near Yadres. 


Prescott—Work at the prospect pit near here was stopped 
recently ‘when a depth of 140 ft. was reached without find- 
ing coal. People who have examined the rocks in and near 
this pit have the opinion that a fault has been struck. 
Some are in favor of raising more money and drifting a 
few feet upon either side of the hole in the hope of reach- 
ing the coal. 


ARKANSAS 


Clarksville—A1ll the mines in the Spadra anthracite coal- 
field were supposed to be in operation July 1. During the 
last season this field mined 90 per cent. more coal than the 
season preceding, and all indications point to a big run this 
year. 


OKLAHOMA 


Adamson—The Union Coal Co. has commenced opening 
mine No. 6 located one mile east of here, which, when com- 
pleted, will be the largest in the Adamson territory. This 
company is building a large water reservoir, and a hundred 
houses to be occupied by the miners will be constructed in a 
few months. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—A struggle of almost a year to obtain from the 
Denny-Renton Co., better wages and conditions, as well as 
recognition of the union has recently resulted in a victory 
for the United Mine Workers. The above named company has 
leased its mine to the Pacific Coast Coal Co., which has been 
operating under a contract with the miners’ organization in 
its several mines in this state. This lease is understood to 
be a withdrawal of opposition to the miners’ organization on 
the part of the Denny-Renton Co. 
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Brussels, Belgium—It has been announced by the Belgian 
Coke Syndicate that a reduction of 2 franes (39c.) per ton 
to all consumers who purchase during the rest of the cur- 
rent year will be made on coke July 1. This decision, upon 
the part of the manufacturers, is probably due to the com- 
paratively poor condition of the iron market and to the 
stronger competition of German independent coke makers. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Declaring that they have been induced 
under false pretensions to leave their native land, about 50 
English coal miners have taken their case before Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, of Ottawa, asking that he request the Canadian 
Parliament to make an investigation. The men left Eng- 
land with the promise of better wages and also the assurance 
that there was no labor trouble ahead. Upon their arrival 
in Canada, they learned that the men in these collieries were 
on a strike, and many of them are absolutely destitute. The 
coal operators have evidently been put to a large expense 
with no apparent reward for their efforts. 

Lima, Peru—FPressure is being brought to bear upon the 
Government in the hope of securing a subvention sufficiently 
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large to make possible the extension of the railroad from 
Sayan to the Oyon coalfield. It is understood that the Gov- 
ernment is willing to bind itself to a certain amount of 
financial aid to a railroad or other private enterprise pro- 
viding such company develops a stated tonnage of coal. This 
fuel would have to be mined at a price that would enable 
successful competition with foreign coal in the open mar- 
kets on the Peruvian and Chilean coast. With the increas- 
ing use of fuel oil in the nitrate fields of Chile and the un- 
certainty of being able to compete with American coal after 
the Panama Canal is in operation, it is certain that great 
difficulties will be experienced in getting capital to invest at 
Oyon. On the other hand, it is claimed that the Peruvian 
navy must have a coaling station in the north of the republic 
and with the completion of the line to Oyon, plenty of coal 
could be furnished at Huacho. Regardless of the question of 
coal, it is said that a railroad to Goyllarisquisga would be a 
paying institution, as it would furnish a more direct outlet 
for the Cerro de Pasco production and would develop a rich 
territory. 
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Fletcher W. Cunningham, of Charleroi, has succeeded 
Richard Maze as mine inspector of the 20th Bituminous Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Somerset. 


Ramie S. Curtiss has been made manager of the offices of 
the Morgan Run Coal Co., which have been opened in the 
Boyd Building at Coshocton, Ohio, and are a branch of the 
Cleveland offices of the same company. 


F. Vv. Nedden, of London, has recently taken a position as 
engineer in charge of the centrifugal pump department with 
the Goulds Manufacturing Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y. Mr. 
Nedden has had a large and varied experience principally in 
Germany. - 

D. C. Botting, chief of the Washington state Coal Mine 
Inspection Department, has resigned and accepted a better 
position with the Government. He will take charge of the 
practical mining operations in the Matanuska coal fields of 
Alaska. His expedition will take out 800 tons of coal and 
test it upon a battleship. 


A. S. Biesecker, who has been connected with the elec- 
trical department of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. for the past eight years has accepted a position as elec- 
trical engineer for the Scranton Blectric Construction Co. 
He will be succeeded by E. J. Powell, who, for some time 
past, has been his assistant. 


Wm. B. Crawford has resigned as chief engineer of the 
Carter Coal Co. operating in West Virginia and Kentucky 
and will organize a firm of consulting and contracting en- 
gineers with headquarters in Bluefield, W. Va., and Chicago, 
Tll. The new firm will act as consulting engineers for several 
of the large coal corporations and will also do a general 
business as consulting engineers along civil, mining, mechan- 
ical and electrical lines. 


W. L. Schmick, general manager of the Consbolidated 
Coal Co., of St. Louis has resigned his position to accept a 
similar place with the Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. It is 
understood that W. J. Jenkins, president of the Western 
Coal & Mining Co., will assume Mr. Schmick’s duties with 
the Consolidated Coal Co. The Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. 
is closely affiliated with the Gould interests which control 
the Western Coal & Mining Co., and the Consolidated Coal 
co; 
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Pomeroy, Ohio—At an approximate cost of $25,000 the. Pea- 
cock Coal Co. has awarded a contract to the Roberts & Shaffer 
Co. for the building of a large steel tipple. In this structure 
the Marcus screen and picking conveyors will be employed. 


Big Four, W. Va.—The Lake Superior Coal Co., successors 
to the Dixon-Pocahontas Coal Co., has a large force of 
carpenters at work erecting tenement houses for the miners. 
This operation is located near Big Four, just east of Welch. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—Two miles of street car line connecting 
the towns of Northfork and Keystone, are said to be under 
construction. This is believed to be the first link of the 
long proposed electric railway between Bluefield and Welch. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Juniata Coal Co., of Bens Creek, 
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is making a new opening near the old mine and building a 
tramroad to deliver the coal to the railway. More surface 
has been leased preparatory to increasing the operations to 
a large scale. 


Steubenville, Ohio—The Steubenville Coal & Mining Co. 
expects to have a new tipple in operation by the first of Sep- 
tember. The structure will be of steel and will mechanically 
screen and grade all coal as it is dumped from a platform 
above the shaft. 


Piedmont, W. Va. 
ing the old Consolidation mine. 
dumping and trackage is being installed. The branch rail- 
way, abandoned over thirty years ago, will be rebuilt. There 
are a number of coal beds still undeveloped within easy 
reach of three openings. 


Grafton, W. Va.—S. A. Shackelford, Son & Co. have recent- 
ly closed a contract with the Winona Coal & Coke Co., situ- 
ated at Coffman, for the construction of 12 five-room dwell- 
ing houses. These will be two stories high and will be built 
in a row facing the railroad on a piece of level land just 
north of the old coke ovens and west of the present tipple 


Keeferton, W. Va.—The Roberts & Shaffer Co. have just 
closed a contract with W. W. Keefer, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Railway and Coal Co., also of the Milburn 
Coal & Coke Co., for the building of a large steel tipple at 
Keeferton. The cost of this structure will be about $30,000, 
and it will be equipped with the new Marcus combination 
sereen and picking conveyor. 


Joplin, Me.—The Moka Coal Co. has commenced the strip- 
ping of the dirt and rock from a 160-acre tract of coal land 
near Mulberry. Prospecting has shown that it will be neces- 
sary to go to a depth of from 18 to 30 ft. to remove the coal. 
The railroad company will not be able to have a track built 
before the middle of July, but the coal company will pro- 
ceed to uncover the coal and prepare it for shipment by that 
time. 


The Consolidation Coal Co. is reopen- 
A modern outfit for hauling, 





Whitesburg, Ky.—It is reported that fine progress is being 
made on the Beaver Creek branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R., from the mouth of Beaver to Steel’s Creek, 22 miles 
distant. Hundreds of men and teams are employed on the 
work, and double shifts are being used. The Baltimore & 
Ohio is making preparations for the construction of its 
branch line in the same vicinity and will probably begin ace 
tive work in a short time. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—The Kentucky Coal & Timber Co., of 
which T. S. MeGrath, of Chicago is the head, is taking steps 


to make good its recent announcement that it will de- 
velop its 30,000-acre holdings in Leslie, Perry and Letcher 
counties. Locations are being selected convenient to the 


railroad and grades prepared for the necessary sidings and 
switches. It will not be long before the company is ready 
to get out coal as the amount of construction work neces- 
sary is relatively small. : . 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western R.R. Co. are’ pushing the work on the elevated road 
to carry the coal from the Peach Orchard tract which is situ- 
ated on the east side of the Susquehanna River to the Pette- 
bone Colliery which is on the west side of the river. | 

From the Pettebone breaker an elevated track about 2000 
ft. long and supported by 112 concrete piers and steel bents 
will connect with the old abandoned Wilkes-Barre and 
Eastern trestle (now owned by the Brie R.R. Co.) whie 
crosses the river. The average height of the new trestle | 
be about 35 to 40 ft. E} 
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Kansas City, Mo.—The Grey-Bryan Coal Co. has increase 
its capital from $10,000 to $30,000. 


has issued $25,000 additional preferred stock. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Hagan Coal & Coke Co., of Briste 
Va., has incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. ; 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Riverside Coal Co. has been incor 


porated here with a capital of $10,000 by J. L. Hogan, F. ¢ 
Owen and F. Hollingsworth. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Nebo Coal Co., of Louisville, h 
been organized with a capital stock of $250,000. The compa! 
will handle properties in western Kentucky. 


Briggs, Okla.—A charter has been granted to the Sequic i 
Mining Co. with a capital stock of $1000. The incorporat 
are Geo. Pidgeon, Chas. Young and Coleman Dick. | 
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Hazard, Ky.—The Ross-Petrey Coal Co. has been organ- 
zed with a capital stock of $5000. The incorporators are 
\lexander Ross, Lewis E. Petrey and W. J. Combs. 


Wilmington, Del.—The Day Lumber and Coal Co. has been 
neorporated with a capital of $1,000,000. The incorporators 
me S. E .Robertson, D. J. Jacobs, H. W. Davis, all of Wil- 
nington. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Dominion Coal Co. has been or- 
‘anized at Pittsburgh, with a capital stock of $30,000. The 
ncorporators are R. C. Mosten, B. A. Height, Herman F. Lin- 
renbrink and R. S. McLean. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The West Spadra Coal Co. has been 
Yanted a charter. The capital stock is $25,000, of which 
4000 has been subscribed. The incorporators are R. D. 
Junlap, BE. W. Dunlap, C. Langford and W. R. Eustice. 


Connellsville, Penn.—A charter of incorporation has been 
ecured for the Rices’ Landing Coal & Coke Co. by J. H. 
rice, Jr., C. C. Morrison and T. W. Stephens, all of Pitts- 
urgh. The company will formally take over the property 
ately owned by the Dillworth Coal Co. at Rices’ Landing. 


Dover, Del.—Articles of incorporation were filed June 27 
or the Yankee Development Co. of Pittsburgh, to acquire 
1ineral lands of all kinds and prepare the same for market. 
he capital stock is $100,000 and the incorporators are W. J. 
fammond, Thos. G. Shields and C. M. Patterson; all of Pitts- 
urgh, Penn. 
| Charleston, W. Va.—The Middle Fork Coal and Land Co. 
as been organized with a capital of $20,000, principal office 
1 Elkins and chief works in Randolph County, Middle Fork 
istrict. The incorporators are Howard Sutherland, Effie H. 
utherland, J. F. Strader, Beryl H. Strader, all of Elkins, 
umboldt Yokum and Hattie M. Yokum, of Beverly. 
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_ Petersburg, Ind.—The Evansville Utilities Co. is prepar- 


‘@ to furnish electricity to the Ayrshire mine, south of this 
ity, for lighting and to operate the mining motors. 


i 


COUTTS 


Sprankle’s Mills, Penn.—The Knoxdale Coal Co. has leased 
-veral farms in this vicinity and expects to begin testing the 
nd in the near future. The upper Freeport vein is being 
‘ught. 
Morgantown, W. Va.—Coke is being shipped from the Po- 
nd Coke Co.’s plant on Dunkard creek. Forty of the one 
indred ovens which have been completed are now in op- 
ation. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—E. T. Boswell, president of the Big Vein 
al Co., is going over some undeveloped coal land near 
chland, Va., with the view ef opening up a new opera- 
om in the Red Ash vein. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—It has been estimated that in the 
ighborhood of six thousand carloads of coal have been 
uled over the Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
ery day during the month of June. 


New Orleans, La.—A contract for the supply of coal for 
® government dredges working in Southwest Pass, has 
en awarded the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and 
ke Co. The first delivery will be 12,000 tons. 


Greensburg, Penn.—H. C. Davis, of Wilkinsburg, has 
sed a number of unused coke ovens at the Boyer plant in 
. Pleasant Township, and will develop a small tract of 
il acquired some time ago from the R. K. Hissem _ in- 
ests. 


Spokane, Wash.—Judge George Turner, of Spokane, has 
/d his coal railroad in Montana to: J. H. Gardiner, of Clark 
unty, Washington, for $50,000. The road is 13 miles long 
1 connects with the Northern Pacific tracks at the town of 
Lestnut. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—The coal chutes and warehouses of the 
ples Coal Co., at Williamsville, near Buffalo, burned July 
| nvolving a loss of $10,000. About 200 tons of coal, mostly 
chracite, were partially destroyed. The cause of the fire 
‘unknown. 


foe co Penn.—The Eastern Coal Dock Co., recently 
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ed a contract to the Belmont Iron Works for a one- 
Ty steel machine shop to be erected on the east side 
) Delaware Ave. south of Porter St. 


ximately $1275. 


we 


oledo, Ohio—Railroad companies are warning coal ship- 
; the necessity for shipping as early as possible in 
' to avoid a car shortage later. Indications are that 


The cost will be ap- 
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traffic will be heavy during the fall and that the’ car sup- 
ply will be taxed to its utmost. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—It is reported that a $250,000 coal land 
deal has been made in Belmont County and that the Huff- 
man & Rice interests of Waynesburg, Penn., are the pur- 
chasers. The coal land is reported to have been sold at an 
average price of approximately $30 per acre. 


Bedford, Ind.—Fire recently destroyed the coal chutes of 
the Monon R.R., together with a large quantity of coal and 
two steel and two wooden coal cars. The loss of the chutes 
alone was $2500, wholly covered by insurance, the total loss 
reaching $8000. The origin of the fire is unknown. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Epping-Carpenter Pump Co. has 
recently placed contracts for doubling the capacity of its ex- 
tensive foundry. One of this company’s recent orders is for 
a compound pot-valve wood lined pump for the H. CG. Frick 
Coke Co. This pump is built to handle 3500 gal. of water 
per minute. 


Washington, D. C.—An American consular officer in France 
has transmitted the name of a large manufacturer of creosote 
oil and similar products, who desires to get in communication 
with American manufacturers of pitch for coal briquettes and 
who is willing and able to maintain a permanent export trade 
in this line. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Hamburg Vitrified Brick Co. of 
Hamburg has complained to the Pennsylvania State Rail- 
road Commission that the Reading Railroad Co. has a rate 
of 90 cents a ton on coal from Landingville and Auburn to 
Hamburg where the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. charges but 
50 cents for practically the same haul. 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—The American consul general at 
Rio de Janeire reports that the Estrado de Ferro Central do 
Brazil, the largest Brazilian government railway, has pur- 
chased 40,000 tons of American coal by tender through a 
local firm and it is reported that a steamship company will 
use 20,000 tons of American coal to bunker steamers calling at 
this port. 


New Orleans, La.—Owing to the closing of the govern- 
ment locks in the Tombigbee River for slight repairs, the 
opening of the regular coal carrying barge service to the 
Alabama fields has been delayed. Two more power barges 
for this trade are nearing completion. Each is fitted with 
two 150-hp. gas-driven engines, and a small 7-hp. auxiliary 
engine for starting. The gas producer is of the improved 
type, generating the gas only as needed. 

Detroit, Mich.—The southern division of the Detroit, To- 
ledo and Ironton R.R. was sold at public auction at Delray 
by E. S. Vorheis recently. Otto T. Bannard and M. M. Buck- 
ner acted on behalf of the purchasing committee and bought 
the road for $1,650,000. The Ohio division of the same road 
was recently sold at Springfield to parties said to represent 
the first-mortgage bond holders. The bonded indebtedness of 
the road amounts to about $14,000,000. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The sanitation of 
camps throughout the United States is to be made the sub- 
ject of an exhaustive study by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
and the first work in this direction is to be done from the 
different stations. J. H. White has been placed in charge 
of this new department and has become identified with the 
general offices of the Bureau of Mines here. For years 
he was with the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. and has made 
sanitation a specialty. 

Hazleton, Penn.—A. Pardee & Co., operators of the Cran- 
berry and Crystal Ridge collieries, which employ about 1000 
hands, locked out their employees on July 5. There had 
been strike talk among the men for the previous two weeks 
and the mines are now at a standstill. 

Nearly 3000 mine workers are on strike in the Hazleton 
regions. At Audenreid No. 4 colliery of the Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. the breaker boys struck over dis- 
satisfaction due to wages, tying up the whole colliery. The 
breaker boys at the Black Ridge mine of the Hazle Moun- 
tain Coal Co. have also gone on strike on account of a cut 
in their wages. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—A receiver for the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., a $30,000,000 corpration, has 
been asked for by Alexander Dempser, its former president, 
in a bill in equity, filed in Common Pleas Court, June 30, 
against the Monongahela River Co., the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
of New Jersey, the Pittsburgh Coal Co. of Pennsylvania and 
the Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, trustee. The Court is 
also asked to set aside an election of directors for the 
Monongahela Co., held last January, and to grant an injunc- 
tion restraining the Pittsburgh Coal Co. of New Jersey from 
controlling the Monongahela River Co. Dempster is the 
only individual holding Monongahela River Coal & Coke Co. 
stock, 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


The most interesting development in the national hard 
coal market for some time was the recent announcement of 
the new Pennsylvania state tax on anthracite. What the 
effects of this will be are problematical. The operators have, 
of course, been forced to shift the burden onto the public, 
and whether the outside states will object to sharing a por- 
tion of the Pennsylvania taxation remains to be seen. Aside 
from this, the trade is quiet and moderately dull, but there 
is a fair amount of business on hand for July. 

The Eastern bituminous market has weakened slightly, 
under the influence of the strike settlement in the New 
River field. It is now easy to buy at circular prices, in the 
New England states, but on the other hand there is no shad- 
ing and quotations are being firmly maintained; there is 
some slight tendency to sag on the lower grades only. lhe 
is believed by some that the soft coal market will ease off 
into the customary summer dullness, but on the other hand 
the West Virginia trouble was not of sufficient proportions 
to have materially affected the situation in any event. Buy- 
ers who expected to obtain their coal cheap through the 
summer are still being disappointed, there being little prompt 
tonnage available, even in the lower grades. 

Mines in the Pittsburgh district are still operating up to 
a high rate, the demand on contract continuing heavy and 
a fair amount of business being done in the prompt market. 
There does not seem to be any possibility of a slump, while 
on the other. hand there are good prospects for a further 
advance, should there be the slightest provocation for same. 
Many producers are refusing absolutely to enter into fur- 
ther contracts. 

In Ohio, the only disturbing feature is the car shortage, 
which is tending to curtail production; the output last week 
was also restricted by the holiday. Most of the producers 
have announced an advance of ten cents in the circular and 
there is an increased domestic demand for stocking, while 
the lake movement to the Northwest is still heavy. Ton- 
nage at the Hampton Roads piers has accumulated fast and 
vessels are compelled to wait almost indefinitely for cargoes; 
some high spot prices are being paid at rare intervals, in 
order to clear vessels. In fact, the demand there has seldom 
ever been so heavy. Shipments from the Pocohontas field 
are about normal but there has been a heavy decrease from 
the New River district; men are returning to work in this 
latter field, but it will be some time before the full produc- 
tion is restored. 

Requests for future shipments in the Middle West are 
now generally being refused by operators, who fear that they 
are not going to have sufficient coal in the fall. While the 
market generally is showing a tendency to tighten somewhat, 
the situation is in some respects uncertain. Indications gen- 
erally are for an improvement, but buyers claim that the 
dealers are all overbought and the operators oversold. The 
opening of the big Keokuk Dam has displaced a large ton- 
nage of Middle Western steam coal. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Bituminous—Al]l anxiety over labor troubles in Pocahon- 
tas and New River is now apparently a thing of the past. 
While a suspension was effective through most parts of the 
New River field July 1, yet all the reports were coupled 
with assurances that the operators would grant concessions 
enough to make any prolonged strike unlikely. It is now 
expected that the threatened “flurry” will slope off into a 
spell of midsummer dullness such as this market usually goes 
through at this season. 

Mining of anything like the normal output will hardly 
begin, however, until about July 10 or 15, and meanwhile the 
loading at Hampton Roads will be slow. Tonnage accumu- 
lated fast the last fortnight and at this writing not only 
barges and sailing vessels but steamers as well have been 
detained three and four times as long as usual. For spot 
coal, high prices are still being paid to clear vessels but the 
volume of such business is small and now with the absence 
of strike talk it will probably amount to little, if indeed 
there is any at all. There is still a quantity of coal to be 
bought in New England and the outlook is that for a month 
or so anyway it will be easy from the buyer’s standpoint 
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to cover on Southern coals on the $2.85 f.o.b. basis. The 
contract figure is expected to be firmly maintained, however, 
and the New England trade is pretty sure to be steady the 
balance of the season. 


On Georges Creek and the Pennsylvania grades there is 
little that is new. The better coals from Somerset and Cam- 
bria Counties are holding strong in price but inferior grades 
have sagged off a little. Just as a broader market was open- 
ing for Pennsylvania coals and the trade was getting to the 
point of buying with not so much regard to quality the news 
eame from New River and the demand from this territory 
has swung back to more nearly normal. The market all-rail 
is without special change. Sales agents have been cautious 
about selling ahead, but they have taken care of current bus- 
iness at not more than 5@10c. over the figures set for yearly 
contracts. Just at present it is a kind of mark-time situa- 
tion. 

Anthracite—The big news this week is the announced in- 
tention of the anthracite companies to charge on their in- 
voices the Pennsylvania state tax of 2%% of the market 
value of coal at the mines under the law which went into 
effect June 27, and so make dealers, and ultimately the con- 
sumer, pay the tax beginning July 1. It amounts to an ex- 
tra advance in July of 8%c. on stove and egg and 9c. plus 
on chestnut and it remains to be seen how it will be received 
by the trade. Meanwhile there is ample business in sight 
for July and unless there are still other unusual features the 
market is likely to maintain its present condition throughout 
the month. Stove size seems in a little better supply than 
earlier in the season. 


Current wholesale prices on bituminous rule about as 
follows: 


Clearfields Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*,.,............... $1.05@1.45 $1.35@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*5o. scene 2.30@2.70 2.60@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New. York®... en one 2.60@3.00 2.90@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore™®, << s..-c seston osteo ee Cee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*. 65 .ci sco ie gain aie 4-0 «ace onty © lle ep nneiea nee $2.85@3.00 
Providence. 2.0.62 eee ene selec s ee cree +s 5) epee eee 3.90@4.00 
Boston}... 5. cee ec vi cisle ce» oss asicih 2 Sree tis) Cece er 4.00@4.15 
*F.o.b. +On cars. 
NEW YORK 


Bituminous—The holiday toward the close of last week 
caused a suspension of about two days at the mines, some 
operations even being affected for the last three working days 
of the week. As a result, there has been a further tighten- 
ing in the soft-coal market, although it is temporary in this 
case and will probably be relieved shortly. 


Stocks at tidewater continues about normal, the same as 
they have been for some time. Occasional contracts are still 
being made; it has been difficult to convince many of the 
consumers, who refused flatly to concede the increased quo- 
tations demanded by the operators, that such was justified. 

It is doubtful if the labor agreement in the New River 
Field will have any effect on the local situation. The trouble 
has not become of sufficient proportions to be felt in the mar- 
ket, and because of the labor scarcity it will be some time 
before the production becomes very large. The car supply 
on the Pennsylvania R.R. is still short, while that on the 
New York Central likewise continues good. We continue t¢ 
quote the New York soft-coal market unchanged on the fol- 


lowing basis: | 


West Virginia steam, $2.55@2.60; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.65@2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.75 @2.80; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.05@3.15; George’s Creek, $3.25 @ 
3.00: ; 


Anthracite—The most interesting feature in the hard-co 
market during the week was the announcement of a 2% pe 
cent. state tax on all the anthracite produced in Pennsyl 
vania, which amount, most of the leading hard-coal com 
panies have already stated they will add to the regular cir 
cular price. The effects of the change, if any, have not de 
veloped at this writing. As usual, the burden has been shifte 
along until it rests on the public’s shoulders, and it no 
remains to be seen whether outside states propose to car 
a share of the Pennsylvania state tax. 
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July 12, 1913 


While the trade generally, so far this year, has been 
somewhat above the average, it is now clear that the custom- 
ary summer lethargy is beginning to develop. Orders are 
becoming scarcer so that a general restriction in production 
throughout the mining regions is taking place. None of the 
sizes can be said to be in particular demand, but stove coal 
approaches this condition the nearest. 

The market promises to be quiet from now on through the 
remainder of the summer, but indications point to a heavy 
demand the coming fall. We quote the New York market 
on the following basis: 





— Individual—-— 

Circular Lehigh Scranton Schuylkill 
eoren. eaves... --sas. 0-00 $4.45@$4:65 $4. oes o $4.45@ $4.65 
BMT ccc cots crass * 3.25 4.80@ 4.90 4.85@ 4 4.80@ 4.90 
Stove. ue Se ee 5.25 400 Eee Se i ODS. eine hs S00 ge eae 
oo on 5.50 5.05@ 5.15 5.10@ 5.20 5.05@ 5.15 
0 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 3.30@ 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 
pee Wheat ok ROE eRe 2.75 2.10@ 2.45 2.50@ 2.75 2.10@ 2.45 

AG eee 2.25 1.75@ 1.95 VAR AT) eee 1.75@ 1.95 
Basioy 2 ge 1.75 1.30@ 1.70 TRG er onre) 1.30@ 1.70 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


The anthracite coal trade in this vicinity is commencing 
to show marked signs of the summer influence. The deal- 
ers are not only bemoaning the lack of trade, but are also 
confronted with an additional problem in the shape of the 
hew state tax, which imposes a levy of 2%% on the market 
value of the coal at the mines. This will undoubtedly be 
saddled on the consumer. There have been considerable 
comments on this act, and the majority of the Pennsylvania 
press seem to feel that it is uncalled for as well as unjust. 
The operators generally are handling the tax in a way of 
their own, that is, by adding it as a separate item to the 
invoices for the coal, simply passing the charge that will be 
imposed upon them on to the dealers, who will undoubtedly 
add it on to the retail price. 

. Beginning the first full week of July, it is understood that 
many of the large operators will commence curtailing opera- 
tions. While up to the present time the market has been ab- 
sorbing practically all of the prepared sizes, the outlook now 
is such that it was probably deemed advisable to institute 
‘partial suspensions. The work at the mines will probably be 
limited to four days a week, which it is felt will be sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the trade for the next two months 
or longer. 

Outside of stove, there is no active demand for any par- 
ticular size. Individual operators are now offering their 
output of egg and chestnut at considerably less than the 
‘socalled circular prices and the steam sizes are a drug in 
the market, the only movement being on contracts already 
entered. The Tidewater business to the New England mar- 
ket still continues in a fairly active condition, but the de- 
mand from this direction is slowly but surely growing less 
as the summer season advances. 

Encouraging reports still continue to emanate from the 
bituminous market. Conditions in the West and Northwest 
have resulted in a marked strengthening of this branch of 
the trade, and a stiffening in prices. Contractors who are 
‘still holding out for better figures are buying on the open 
market now for their current needs at advances over the 
figures at which they could have secured their season’s sup- 
ply. Altogether the trade looks good from this standpoint, 
and confirms the prediction made months ago, that the sum- 
mer would see a much improved condition of affairs as far 
as bituminous is concerned, and indications are that it will 
continue so until the fall demand opens up. 
























PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Bituminous—There is no material change in the situation. 
Mines continue to operate at a high rate, barring last week’s 
| nterruption through the holiday, while demand is good on 
‘ontract, and there is a fair demand for prompt lots. Some 
idditional contracts for coal have been made, for delivery 
ip to Apr. 1. Despite the fact that slack always sells off in 
he summer, some of these contracts have been for slack 
t the full price of 90c., which prevails without question 
jutside the lake-shipping season. There is little of this grade 
‘ffered at special prices, except that on the Pan Handle there 
Te a few operators selling prompt at 70@75c. in small lots. 
Ve quote regular prices as follows, with premiums sometimes 
said on prompt lots: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, 
1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1. 40; 1%-in., steam, $1.50; 14%4- 
no. domestic, $1.55 per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


\ Connellsville Coke—The operators have traversed most 
f the distance, apparently toward winning the long contest 
‘or $2.50 for furnac coke for second half. Buyers having 
Ntracts expiring June 30, involving about 175,000 tons a 
onth, continued to hold aloof until within the past few 
ays when operators sold for July only at the $2.50 price, to 
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the extent of about 90,000 tons; by far the major part of this 
tonnage was sold by a group of operators who had definitely 
announced their adherence to a $2.50 price. Last Saturday 
there was urgent inquiry for spot-furnace coke, and some 
buyers seemed ready to pay up to $3, but little was secured. 
Afterward they changed their attitude and declared they 
would run their furnaces slow, or bank altogether, rather 
than pay a fancy price. This week the market is extremely 
quiet on the surface, there being practically no inquiry. 
Consumers not yet covered are probably conferring together 
and hoping to break the market by keeping out entirely. The 
operators, on the other hand, consider their contest practi- 
cally won, and expect the remaining consumers eventually to 
come into the market and pay $2.50. Most of the sales made 
for July were guaranteed against the sellers’ declines, which, 
instead of proving a weakness seems to have strengthened the 
operators’ position. Production last week was light on ac- 
count of the holiday, practically two days being lost, and 
coke shipments are light. We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50; 
contract furnace, $2.50; prompt foundry, $2.75@3; contract 
foundry, $2.75@3, per ton at ovens. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


With no possibilities now of a strike in West Virginia, 
the trade has settled down to a summer basis, but consider- 
ably better than a year ago, when contracts were being 
made at from 10c. to 25¢c. off what is demanded at present. 
Except for slack, which has recently taken another slump 
down to around 55@60c., very little coal, even of the least 
desirable grades, can be had on a mine basis of less than 
90@95 cents. 

While there is now no rush for fuel, there is enough de- 
mand to continue a healthy warm-weather market. Quite 
a number of small manufactories throughout’ the state that 
have been purchasing in the open market have recently come 
under cover for either short- or long-term contracts. Many 
concerns that had hoped to go through the summer buying 
at the low figures which prevailed for spot fuels last summer, 
have been sadly disappointed, and are now contracting at 
less advantage than if they had done so early in the spring. 

The coal record at this port the month of June was rather 
remarkable, 25 large steamships being loaded in the export 
trade. The tonnage ran to 110,000 tons, an increase of ap- 
proximately 22,000 over the previous month, and the largest 
single month in the history of the port. 

The first of July ushered in a real dull period for the an- 
thracite dealers. During April, May and June the low circu- 
lar resulted in considerable purchasing for delivery during 
that time. The rail movement both from the anthracite and 
bituminous fields has been good; while there has been some 
Spasmodic complaint from some regions, especially in the 
West Virginia gas-coal districts for movement to the North- 
west, the main situation has been easy. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The bituminous coal market has seldom ever been as 
active at the end of June as this year, and all members of 
the trade are searching for a reason to expect a falling off 
before long. On the contrary, however, all indications point 
to a still stronger market by September, and perhaps sooner; 
the reason for this is that the consumption is so heavy, 
while the production cannot possibly be urged to a higher 
point. Operators and shippers are doing their utmost to get 
more coal, but the miners are indifferent. They are not very 
numerous and do not care to work full time during this period 
of the year. 

It is said that there is not a car anywhere in the country 
under demurrage if the holder is at all up to his business; 
equipment is none too plenty, and it is felt that with a little 
larger output the supply would run short. If crops are as 
large as they promise to be, and the consumption holds np 
the outlook for the fall is serious. For this reason there is 
a general refusal on the part of sellers to make any more 
contracts unless they can get full going prices, and some of 
them do not dare to contract even on that basis. 

There is every prospect of a further advance in bituminous 
prices as soon as the smallest farther reason for it appears. 
Some shippers are calling present figures too low, but the 
trade generally is satisfied with $2.90 for Pittsburgh select 
lump, $2.75 for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.15 for 
slack, although the latter is hardly as strong as the sizes. 
Allegheny Valley prices are strong at about 25c. lower than 
Pittsburgh. There is no stir in coke, as consumers still think 
it too high for the rest of the market. Quotations are $4.75 
for best Connellsville foundry. 


Anthracite is quiet except with the jobber with independ- 
ent mines behind him. He is always on the watch to make 
sure that they do not get away from him, as they have done 
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in former years. There is not much danger of it now, for the 
consumer is not going to buy much till cool weather is here 
with a reminder of the return of winter. At the same time 
the lake shippers are making every effort to crowd coal 
Westward. Shipments by lake for the week were 136,000 
tons, the total for June being 642,110 tons and for the season, 
1,785,574 tons. With the late start last season, on account 
the amount was only 551,693 tons to 


of mining suspension, 
July 1. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The interposition of a holiday on Friday of last week, 


which was followed by a partial holiday on Saturday, cur- 
tailed production in all of the mining districts of the state. 
3ut notwithstanding that fact the output has been good and 
the tone of the market satisfactory in every respect. All 
mining concerns announced new circulars for July 1 which 
makes an advance of about 10c. per ton. 

One of the best factors of the trade is the activity dis- 
played in domestic grades. Retailers are placing orders both 
for immediate delivery and shipment later in the month. 
They believe that the stocking up period will arrive sooner 
than usual and want to be prepared for the demand when 
it appears. Dealers stocks are not heavy in any territory 
tributary to Ohio and the approach of the threshing season 
also has a stimulating effect upon the trade. The docks of 
the Northwest are taking the coal as fast as it comes to 
them and no congestion of consequence is reported. Boats 
are still being chartered for the latter part of the season. 

Production in Ohio fields was interfered with by the two 
holidays of the week and also by a growing car shortage, par- 
ticularly in eastern Ohio. Notwithstanding these conditions 
the output in the Hocking Valley is estimated at 85 per cent. 
of the average and in the Pomeroy Bend field about 75 per 
cent. In eastern Ohio the output is about 70 per cent. of 
the average, considerable trouble from lack of cars being re- 
ported from this latter district. 

Iron and steel plants are taking a good tonnage despite 
the usual dullness which overtakes manufacturing during 
the summer months. Factories show no disposition to stock 
up to guard against a shortage but this will probably come 


later in the season. The only disturbing factor noted by 
coal men is the possibility of a car shortage which is ex- 
pected to be more acute this year than ever before. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 

Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 

Domestic lump........ $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 
SONMICM cage teh te te ae: 1.45 $1.20 1.40 1.40 
Ite Aes ak 2 ye: 1.25 1.35 
Mine-run...... : , 1.25 1.10 L165 1.20 
Nut, pea and slack.... 0.65 0.65 0.65 
Coarse slack.......... 0.55 0.65 0.50 0.55 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

The coal business in Toledo is unusually strong for this 
season of the year. Lake shipping began early and would 
have been still sooner but for a shortage of coal at the docks 
due to the fact that so much was required to make up the 
deficit caused by the Ohio floods. 
The present season gives every evidence of proving a banner 
year in coal shipments, but the next one will be even much 
better for the Toledo docks. The new $2,000,000 Hocking Val- 
ley docks will be completed and open for use next June and 
Toledo will hold the enviable position of being the first port 
in the world so far as coal and ore is concerned, being 
equipped with more loading machinery than any port on the 
lakes. The enormous Lake Shore track and yard improve- 
ments being made here at an expense of $3,000,000 will also 
have considerable effect on the coal market. The lake this 
season is considerably higher than usual, which is, of course, 
of benefit to coal and ore shippers and will result in much 
heavier loading than is possible when the water is lower. 

The coal movement, according to the figures at the Customs 
office here, show that the shipments at this port for this sea- 
son amount to 2,165,802 tons as against 1,762,139 tons for the 
same period in 1912, an increase of 403,653 tons. The gen- 
eral demand for coal has been extraordinary throughout the 
season and is strong from every source for both steam and 
domestic fuels. The call is coming from all sections of the 
state and orders for present and thirty-day delivery are com- 
ing in freely. The traffic situation here is highly satisfactory 
thus far and no congestion has been noted. Prices have been 
holding firm and there have been'no concessions from the list. 
Quotations on the local market follow: 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 


hontas ing son roy iJon No.8 bridge 
Domestic lump.... $2.25 $1.50 $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.35 $1.35 
LOPES ANE OM See ee her 2.25 Bape Leber st 
TTA rebel her abcre ayetoe se 180 ee bee 2. abe Leb O mong O 
SMELT INDI Wades ah ee 1.35 1.20 1.20 
Mine=FWn ssc’. eos L600 wee ts 110 BE eL6 
SEW a LOR ey eh oe 0.45 0.65 
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HAMPTON ROADS, VA. / 


While the dumpings at Hampton Roads during the week 
have been fairly good as a whole, Lamberts Point alone has 
probably handled more coal than both Sewalls Point and 
Newport News. The demand has seldom ever been so heavy 
at this port while shipments are only about normal from the 
Pocahontas District with a considerable decrease in the out- 
put from the New River fields. The strikes in the latter dis- 
trict are causing considerable uneasiness among buyers and 
shippers and while it is reported that the men were to re- 
turn to work about July 7, it will take some time to get 4a 
normal quantity of coal to tidewater. 

, Considerable tonnage is in the stream at Sewalls Point 
awaiting coal and vessels are experiencing some delay at 
Newport News as well. There is also a large fleet anchored 
off Lamberts Point; some of the boats are awaiting turn at 
the docks and others are short of cargo. Suppliers are prac- 
tically all short of coal but such few as have any on hand 
will not quote a price as they are holding off to take care of 
contract vessels which are expected at any moment. 

Coal shipments over Hampton Roads piers for the month 
of June were heavy although they did not come up to the 
dumpings for May. During June there was dumped over 
the Lamberts Point piers 476,122 tons, at Sewalls Point 254,- 
758 and at Newport News piers 263,231 tons, a total of 994,- 
111 tons. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The long continued spell of hot weather appears to be 
having a depressing effect upon the coal market. fCampaign- 
ing for orders for the winter business should now be well 
under way, but the unusually warm weather has taken all 
the snap out of the trade, and it is difficult to do business. 
The holidays over the Fourth of July did not have any effect 
on the situation, as producers were more than willing te 
close down, because of the difficulty in disposing of tonnages. 

The orders for screenings still continue light, with pro- 
duction far in excess of the demand; steam consumption 
generally throughout the state is light. The circular prices 
for July delivery are being maintained, with only occasional! 
discounts being offered on screenings at some of the large 
distributing centers: these are for the most part being well 
maintained it. spite of the over-supply. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. : i 

Local dealers have increased anthracite prices 25c. a ton, 
and Pocahontas 50c., the former following the various smallet 
monthly advances made at the mines. One of the largest re- 
tailers says it is the first time for many years that he has 
not been able to name prices for coal to be delivered to his 
customers in the fall. Dealers can get some spot-shipment 
coal from the smokeless field but cannot make any contracts 
for deferred shipment. Under such circumstances they are 
not able to say what future quotations on Pocahontas wil 
be or whether they will have much coal on hand when the 
winter buying opens in the fall. In Indiana and other sta 
conditions and prices have not changed. | 


teens. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Bituminous—Business in this vicinity continues good 4 
this period of the year, especially on domestic coal th 

being plenty of orders for the current month, and some beit g 
placed ahead into August; Pocahontas is particularly strong. 
Most of the local dealers appear to be well sold up on this 
latter coal, and there are rumors that some have receive 
more than the regular circular price. The Lake movement 
remains active, and there is some indication of a car short 
age, although it has not reached serious proportions as y 
The local soft coal market is quotable on about the following 
basis: j 












W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jacks n 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas l 
Domestic lump. $1.60 Stem $2.00 $2.00 
Wiggs ge cre aes 1.60 aren ; 2.00 240 
Steam lump.... 1.50 Eee ade spate deel Sa ats 
2-in. lump...... 1.25 $1.25 $1.10 $1.15 $1.10 ahs! 
Mine-run....... TS 20 1.10 LTO 1.10~- 0.90 1.50 
Slack a.ck eta oe 0.85 0.85 0.45 0.50 0.60 ion 
CHICAGO 


result there was a shortage in smokeless coal. At the st 
of the coal year efforts were made to place the price of t 
fuel at $4.25 but during last week, some of the more prom} 
nent dealers fixed the spot price for wagon delivery at $4 

The jobbing interests claim that instead of an increas 
price there will be a decrease because operators are over-s 
and consumers over-bought. They back these statements 
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with the fact that shipments to the lake districts are 25 per 
cent. above what they usually are at this period. The market 
is said to be tightening up slightly on other grades of ‘coal 
owing to heavier harvest and mid-summer storage buying 
but prices remain the same. Anthracite seems to be now tak- 
ing the place of smokeless owing to the shortage of the lat- 
ter. The situation is just the reverse of what is was last year 
Prevailing prices are: 
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Springfield Trarklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump............$1.97@2.07 $2.55 $2.27 
MMO iahs oc cise e,a eee 2.55 $3 .94@4. 20 
Steam lump 1.82@1.87 2.07 
MMEERUI 5 co oil ose eed sos 1.77@1.82 $2.20@2.30 1.8 3.30 


7 
. 1.62@1.67 1.90@1.95 $1.62@1.67 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5.25@5.50; byprod- 
uct egg and stove, $4.85; byproduct nut, $4.75@4.85; gas house, 
$4.50@ 4.60. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


There is no change in market conditions so far this month, 
although indications a few weeks ago were that the first: of 
the month would see a general increase in prices; however, 
this is bound to come within the next week or two on the 
Standard coals and possibly on Carterville. Standard is still 
being sold below the cost of production, and on the first of 
the month St. Louis received the first electricity from the 
Keokuk Dam. It is estimated that this has, up to the present 
time, already displaced between fifty and seventy-five cars 
per day of screenings, which have been used at the different 
power houses of the United Railways Co. and the Union Elec- 


tric Light & Power Company. 
Coke still remains firm with indications 


of a slight ad- 
vanee and a fairly good demand. 


The prevailing circular is: 


Carterville . 
and Big Mt. 


Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 

Et iuirand eel aioallle ene $0.80 
ER eter te no aty lord slvlc coles eae eieeios ' Gs ewe eter dice 
See) SLald @. 12300 ceases sf coe pee 0.90 
Cn Sa Og are oe ee $2.10 SL. SO Rte hare k 
bo oo LIN a9 308) Blea 0 epi Deke 0.90 
Percamee ees  s. OL 85 GO. 90% oo Oe ce 0.80 

MRIS a leva, See. is APODMGAIS Tote: Cee ah oa thy s. 0.75 


No. 1 washed nut....... 
No. 2 washed nut....... 
No. 3 washed nut....... 
No. 4 washed nut....... 
No. 5 washed nut....... 


et et OS 
a 
Ss 
Co 


St. Louis prices on July anthracite are: Chestnut, $7.25; 
stove and egg, $7; grate, $6.75; smokeless lump and egg are 
$4.65; byproduct coke, $5.10, and gas-house coke, $4.85. 
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Total shipments of coal over this road for May of the 
/urrent year were 318,720 tons as compared with 311,247 tons 
or the same month last year. For the five months to May 
1 of the current year, the shipments were 1,897,003 tons as 
oOmpared with 1,406,847 tons for the same period last year. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a preliminary statement of the coal im- 
| orts and exports in the United States for May and the 
leven months ending May 831. 

Imports—Bituminous imports for May of the current year 
rere 97,993 tons as compared with 132,959 tons for the same 
)1onth last year. For the eleven months ending May 31 of 
he current year, bituminous imports were 1,487,498 tons as 
Ompared with 1,167,147 tons for the same month last year, 
nd 1,685,049 tons during 1911. 


Exports—Exports for May of the current year were 2,- 
99,215 tons as compared with 1,504,233 tons for the same 
donth last year. For the eleven months ending May 831, 
otal exports of coal for the current year were 18,396,346 
ns as compared with 16,026,491 tons for the same period 
ist year and 13,333,726 tons in 1911. 


COAL MOVEMENT 


} The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
oke over 13 principal railroads during April and the first 
' 
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four months of this year in comparison to last year, in short 
tons: 











Classes and Railroads April 4 Months Ending April 
Anthracite: 1912 1913 1912 1913 
B. & O; (8) <a eee 10,902 123,602 582,656 557,994 
ce: & O.. (a) cee 3,215 2,176 14,442 4,343 
Eerie’ (6)! akties: 122,725 753,072 2,302,666 2,711,120 
Penna. (8-0) Ree ia nel 290,865 930,592 3,579,602 3,674,096 
Virginia’ (a-b)eeee ee cn eta. pita dy sca ieee 356 
Total 5 roads........... 427,707 1,809,467 6,479,366 6,947,909 
Bituminous: 
B. & O(a) eee 2,297,135 2,660,702 11,058,713 11,191,866 
BR: & P< (a-bie eee eee 401,581 661,519 2,701,410 2,955,146 
iB. &'Susa!(a=b)e eo eee 22,269 152,537 490,368 602,601 
Cc. . (a) shoe 1,609,054 964,104 5,915,640 4,925,334 
Brie) (e}p eo ee 20,988 70,970 134,325 255,822 
HJ& BIM (-byeen ee 99,953 93,376 502,023 474,976 
N. Y..6..& H.R. @-b) eo 443,327 675,175) (2,835,523 3,119,160 
N? &.. Ws (a-b) oe ce 1,863,555 1,543,220 7,121,563 7,237,796 
Penna. (a-c)incne ae Gee ae 3,291,985 3,796,432 15,461,920 15,914,179 
Pi & I. Eo (a-b)eeeeoeee 214,665 1,133,744 3,090,960 4,043,395 
P Ss. & Na (a-byeaeeceeiate 55,020 227,003 618,792 908,985 
Virginia: (a-b) nee eee 280,995 345,039 1,184,961 1,578,283 
W)., Mid aetna ane he 254,591 245,564 977,366 1,006,549 
Total. t3:roadarte eee 10,855,138 12,569,385 52,093,562 54,214,112 
Coke ; 
Bi & Ons) 390,228 400,317 1,470,655 1,286,512 
Bo HR. & Pila-p eee 20,500 45,436 133,978 209,443 
B. & Susq. (a-b)........... 115 26,448 82,086 104,211 
Cl & 08 (@) Se eee 19,992 28,471 79,943 121,085 
INS YA Cl& Haka ta-p ieee 6,396 7,723 29,644 25,152 
N..&.W.(a-b) eee 116,345 129,625 535,066 578,453 
Penna. (a-c.). 1,079,046 1,230,979 4,190,832 4,987,304 
P.. & Labbe eee 507,858 594,863 1,996,288 2,454,710 
So & No (bh) eee 338 91 5,155 9,383 
W.. Midcap eee meee 5,704 7,865 24,987 26,903 
Total 10 ;roadsse- sae 2,146,522 2,471,818 8,548,634 9,803,156 


Total Coal and Coke 13 roads: 


TP ANUAIY oe ie Wrenn: hase cteedts 16,421,839 18,936,646 
BP ebruary.ets eee on ene Oe Mie Peete eel ee eed 17,787,331 17,546,496 
March ion iret Sea man yy Aa ah 19,483,025 17,631,345 
Aprilia gi shit toe Pee Er ee a ee ak) Bee 13,429,367 16,850,690 


(a) Includes coal from connecting lines. (b) 
(c) Does not include company coal hauled free, 
fueling. 


Includes Company’s coal. 
* Includes company coal for 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
June 27—The demand for all kinds of coal is more active. 
and prices have a firmer tendency. 
Quotations are as follows: 


TOC ad 
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SOC 


Best Welsh steam.......$4.68@4.92 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.20@4. 26 
Best seconds........... 4.44@4.56 Seconds: shes facie es Osa 14 
Seconds,inse eee ee 4.20@4.32 Best Cardiff smalls..... 2.52@2.58 
Best dry coals.........: 4.44@4.56 Secondsuwiaivasus. eee ea me. 40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 
days. i 

The “Tron and Coal Trades Review” makes the following 


statement in its editorial columns under date of June 13: 


There can be no doubt that the demand for coal has been 
taxing the resources of the principal producing countries of 
the world, with the exception, perhaps, of the United States, 
and the result has been a general advance in prices. In the 
United Kingdom many circumstances have combined to ac- 
centuate this movement, including the new burdens of in- 
dustrial legislation which have to be borne by the coal-min- 
ing industry, increased wages, the irregular working of the 
miners, difficulties in Wales over the non-Unionist question, 
and the strikes in Belgium and Silesia. Average f.o.b. prices 
at British ports are now more than 25c. per ton higher than 
they were a year ago, and in the inland market collieries are 
asking advances of from 25c. to 50c. per ton on all contract 
renewals, according to the class and quality of coal in ques- 
tion. As compared with 1911, a minimum advance of 75ce. 
per ton is being obtained, and in many cases it is consider- 
ably more. 


SPANISH IMPORTS 


Coal imports into Spain for the four months to Apr. 30 
of the current year were 949,199 metric tons, as compared 
with 664,733 tons for the same period last year. Coke im- 
ports for this period of the current year were 125,304 tons 
as compared with 137,150 tons for the same period last year. 


GERMANY 


Coal production of the German Empire for the first four 
months of this year and last year was as follows: 


1912. 1913. 
Coal ©... Sate eee ae ee esicae rch 56,083,431 63,379,455 
Lignite <i: 55 ta eee ee en ee er ort 26,769,972 28,176,021 
Coke Jac Aw ache ata ee te eyo cs cae 9,061,330 10,660,315 
Coal briquettes: tit. Poets Giles ees: 1,629,265 1,937,511 
Lignite briqnettess cinreseeee nh rece tk 6,226,447 6,866,452 
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The Elk Horn Fuel Co. 


The newly organized Elk Horn Fuel Co. has issued the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the 5%, 5-year convertible gold 
notes they are now offering: 


The issue of these notes is limited to $4,000,000. They are 
dated May 1, 1913, mature May 1, 1918, but are subject to re- 
demption at the option of the company (in whole, or in part 
by lot) on any interest day upon-sixty days notice at 105 and 
accrued ‘interest. The notes are in denominations of $1000 
and $500, may be registered as to principal, and are in coupon 
form with interest payable May 1 and Nov. l. 

Both principal and interest are payable at the office of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, without any deduction for 
any tax or taxes which the company may be required to pay 
thereon or deduct therefrom; the 0.004 state tax in Pennsyl- 
vania will be refunded as provided in the mortgage. At the 
option of the holder, the notes may be converted at their face 
value at any time after Nov. 1, 1913, and until Feb, 1, 1918; 
or if before the latter date they are called for redemption, 
then up to and including the thirtieth day preceding the date 
fixed for redemption (but in no event after Feb. 1, 1918) into 
sheres of the capital stock of the Consolidation Coal Co. at 


$105 per share of $100 par value, with a cash adjustment for — 


fractional shares and of interest and dividends. 

Organization and Capitalization—The Elk Horn Fuel Co. 
is incorporated under the laws of the siate of West Virginia, 
and is capitalized as follows: 


5% cumulative preferred stock... 1.5.02. 5.605006 une $7,000,000 
MOM MONS LOCK 9. hicshaceusttomenepe rest voutaeles Aust eletis alas "se aan 19,000,000 
First mortgage 5-year 5% convertible notes (closed 
1SSUG)L [eo cceh ah aah Mites «becn ten oUtieeer en cet ea ic fede ie) el ee 4,000,000 
Aas t:) er eee nae Pre Me iy AG OGIO DIL Ars Gas $30,000,000 


all of which are outstanding. 

The books of the company show a surplus of over $1,000,- 
000 applicable to the payment of interest and dividends, of 
which over $500,000 is in cash. 

Property and Security—The notes are a direct obligation 
of the company and are secured by a mortgage dated May i’, 
1913, to the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, which is a first 
lien on the following properties and on all property here- 
after acquired by the Elk Horn Fuel Co., subject, however, 
to purchase money liens thereon: . 

(a) Direct first mortgage on 199,479.09 acres of land, in 
fee, and mineral rights of which 184,829.09 acres are in the 
Elkhorn region in eastern Kentucky, practically all of which 
lies in what is known as “The Elkhorn Coking Coal Field’; 
and 14,650 acres in Randolph and Upshur Counties, West Vir- 
ginia (known as the Rich Mountain properties), now under 
operation. 

(b) Upon 15,758 shares of the capital stock of the Beaver 
Creek Consolidated Coal Co., out of a total authorized and 
outstanding issue of 55,150 shares. This company owns, free 
from all liens and encumbrances, approximately 50,000 acres 
of land in fee or mineral and mineral rights, in ‘‘The Elkhorn 
Coking Coal Field.’ These lands and mineral rights are sub- 
ject to an option in favor of the Blk Horn Fuel Co., under 
the terms of which the latter has the right to purchase all 
of these lands and mining rights at $60 per acre, at any time 
prior to Apr. 30, 1918, free of taxes or other expenses in the 
meantime. 

(c) Upon 12,000 shares, being the entire issue of the capital 
stock of the Mineral Fuel Co., owning 4500 acres in “The Elk- 
horn Coking Coal Field.” This company has an outstanding 
bond issue of $1,200,000, of which $800,000, or the proceeds 
thereof, are reserved for development purposes upon its prop- 
erty; this is an operating company. 

(d) Forty-four thousand shares of the par varue of $4,400,- 
000 stock of the Consolidation Coal Co., at present market 
value of about $4,400,000, paying dividends at the rate of 6% 
per annum. 

In addition to the foregoing properties, which are subject 
to the mortgage, the Elk Horn Fuel Co. also owns 1800 shares 
of a total outstanding issue of 1936 shares of the Tennis Coal 
Coal Co., which owns approximately 49,200 acres of land in 
fee or mineral and mineral rights in the counties of Leslie, 
Perry, Harlan and Knott, Kentucky; these lands represent a 
market value of over $700,000. 


Revenue—The income of the company for the first year of 
its operation is estimated at $303,000. This includes $264,000 
dividends at the rate of 6% per annum on Consolidation Coal 
Co. stock, pledged as part security for the notes, and in addi- 
tion earnings which will accrue to this company from the 
Mineral Fuel Co., the Rich Mountain properties, and certain 
leases now in force upon other properties of the company 
subject to the mortgage. 

_Except as to the property of the Mineral Fuel Co., which 
will be operated by it the present plan of the Elk Horn Fuel 
Co. is to lease its property to reputable lessees, instead of 
operating itself; thus obviating the necessity of providing for 
large capital expenditures, which direct operation by the com- 
pany itself would entail. Applications are already in hand, 
and negotiations in progress for leases, on terms advantag- 
eous to the company, and as railway construction is now un- 
der way, no difficulty will be encountered in securing leases 
upon satisfactory terms and profitable basis. 

There will be procured for the Elk Horn Fuel Co., leases 
to responsible operators, satisfactory to the trustee of the 
mortgage, covering not less than 20,000 acres of coal Jand out 
of a total of 200,000 acres, requiring a minimum annual pro- 
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duction of not less than 2,000,000 net tons and a minimum 
royalty of 10c. per ton, beginning not later_than Apr. 1, 1915; 
thus providing an additional income to the Elk Horn Fuel Co., 
from operation of not less than $200,000 per annum from Apr. 
1, 1915, to the maturity of the notes. There will, however, be 
considerable income from these leases during the year of 
1914. : 


The Consolidation Coal Co.—This company is one of the 
largest and most important producers of bituminous coal in 
the United States. It owns and operates approximately 300,- 
000 acres of coal lands in Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, and last year produced more than 10,- 
000,000 tons. It is now producing at the rate of upward of 
12,000,000 tons per annum, and last year earned over 10% on 
its outstanding $25,000,000 of stock. The company was in- 
corporated in 1864 and has been paying dividends for 26 years, 
and at the rate of 6% since 1905. It has offices and direct 
selling connections in New York, Boston, Portsmouth, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Louisville, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, London and Genoa, with well estab- 
lished connections in Mexico and Canada. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. owns a majority of the stock 
of Metropolitan Coal Co. of Massachusetts, which sells about 
a million tons of coal annually in Boston. It also owns a 
majority of the stock of the Northwestern Fuel Co., of Wis- 
consin, which company has extensive docking and handling 
facilities on the Great Lakes, and distributes more than three 
million tons of coal annually. The Consolidation company 
operates its own fleet of barges, tugs and steamers on the 
Atlantic coast, and successfully exports its coal to Hurope, 
Africa and South America. : 


Management—The company is managed by men of lon 
experience in the successful development and operation 0 
coal properties, and its officers and directors are heavily in- 
terested in the property. & 
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The following table gives the range of various active coa 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending July 5: 


> 


-Week’s Range——. Year’s Rang 





Stocks High Low Last High 
American Coal Products............ 87 87 87 87 
American Coal Products Pref........ 109} 1094 1934 1094 
Colorado Pueli@ Tronte.: eerie 28 263 26 413 
Colorado EFuel& Iron Pret-:...5 «0. eee FAM 155 155 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... 1024 102} 102} 1023 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 200 180 190 te 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48 482 48} 

Island Creek Coal Pref............. 85 84 84 BAS, 
Pittsburgh: Coslae.. ane eee 152 154 152 242 
Pittsburgh/Coal Prete. ene ree 761 76 76. 95 
Pond: Creek scieinegaesa ae ee eet ae 163 ie 16 232 
Reading & 24.0 ee ae eee 1587 1562 157% 1683 
Reading’ 1st Pref iio. ee een ee Sone 86 923 
Reading 2nd:Pref) ca. ade ae eee 86 86 86 95 a 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke.:....-.. 40 39 40 54 § 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Aslzed or Last Sale Range 
Golos FE; Grlacenns:t. pa 5see eee 93 953 93 June’l3 93§ 
Colo/Pi&ltren. 682.00 nase 3 1074 June ’l2  .. 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 791 Sale 794 791 77% 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist.5s.¢../... ~ if 85." "dune tL ieee 
Cons. Coal 1st'and ref. 5s......... se 924 93 Oct. 712 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g6s......:. im 100 102§ April ’06 
K-& AiGy& Co lstsaig oa. cee oe “e 96 98 Jan. ’13 © 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ te 86 863 June ’13 86 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s...%... 70 73 76 June’13 76 
Tenn--Coalgen58 niece ne) enn 2 OOF lOO 99z 100 99% 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 100 1024 101 April ’13 101 
‘Tenn. Divetist gvOsececn esta re 100 102 102 #£=¥Feb.’13 102 
Cah. ‘C. M. Co. 1st g 6s....°. af 103. 110 #£Jan. ’09 ee 
Ptah Fuelltstimibstee.;cen et oe mee ¥ 7 Sots ree wy 
Victor: Buel [stip fosen cee okie ce 80 80 May ’13 792% 
Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s........ 92 97 92 June’l4. 92° 


No Important Dividends were announced during the 


oe 
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The Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke © 
A receivership for this company has been demanded by 
President Dempster, who owns 8481 shares of the commo 
stock and 100 shares of the preferred. The company’s equ 
ment is valued at $5,000,000. It is alleged that the comy 
consummated a contract with the United States Steel Cor] 
ation to furnish coal for a period of 25 years at less 
cost and also that it sold to the H. C. Frick Co. 8500 
of coal land at $88.50 per acre when same was wort 
less than $1000 per acre, and in addition, threw in la 
worth $300,000. 
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WESTINGHOUSE WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC ELECTRIC 





Westinghouse 200 H. P. Motor Direct-Connected to Centrifugal Mine Pump. 
Pump Capacity, 600 G. P. M., Head 800 Ft. 


Reliable Pump Service 


Lower maintenance expense, greater compactness, 
greater flexibility as to location, elimination of steam 
pipes, greater ease of control, and the ability to operate 
with practically no attendance, are some of the impor- 
tant advantages gained by driving your pumps with 


Westinghouse Motors 


Westinghouse motors for mine pumps are especially 
designed for this work. ‘They are extremely simple in 
construction, and will operate satisfactorily under the 
severest conditions. The bearings have a larger area 
than the needs of the service require and will wear for 
years. 


The lubrication is automatic and the bearing surfaces 
are always flooded with oil whenever the motor is in 
operation. Full information on request. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 










Westinghouse . 800 
Sales H.P. Motor Direct- 
Off Connected to a 
ces Mine Pump. This 
e pump is now rais- 

In ing 1600 al- 

lons per ee 

. ute agains 
45 American 1550 Ft. head. 


Water at 175° 
Fahr. 


Cities 
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FLOYD W. PARSONS, Editor. 


Correspondence suitable for the columns of COAL AGE solicited and paid for. 
Name and address of correspondents must be given—not necessarily for publi- 
cation. Subscription price $3 per year, in advance, for 52 numbers to any post- 


office in the United States or possessions, and Mexico. $4 to Canada. 
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WITH PRINCIPAL ARTICLES SUMMARIZEJD 
*Tllustrated Article 

ForEeworp: Page %5 *A New Intuminatep Steer Sian: Page 8% 

Some pertinent remarks concerning the relation of em- 

ployer a employee, and eee versa. ee rn beers 

are brie outlined, and a general policy of goodwi Be ies 

Gaeeforhearahee is advocated, COAL AG, Vol 4. Our BririsH Coat-Minine Lerter: Page 88 


*Asu- And Coat-Hanpiine Equipments: Pages 76-79 


Although the pivoted bucket carrier is higher in first 
cost, the operating and maintenance charges are so low 
that this style of conveyor shows the best results 
through a long period of service. For storage, a “Dodge 
system is best for sized anthracite, and a locomotive 
crane or a traveling-bridge tramway :s best for run-of- 
mine bituminous. The second and concluding article on 
the subject. Henry J. Edsall; COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


*A UniversaL Brow Torcu: Page %9 


*TuHr History OF THE GASOLINE MINE Moror: 

Pages 80-82 
The gasoline mine motor was designed to fill particular 
needs of the coal industry. The author shows what 
these are and gives a description of the early attempts 
to produce a locomotive to meet the requirements. An 
article next week will answer some of the objections 
hitherto brought against the gasoline motor. Re O: 
Hodges. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


*LINING THE FLusH PIPE: Pages 82-83 


In flushing granular material into the worked-out sec- 
tions of mines, unprotected pipes soon fail through the 
abrasive action of the material handled. Experiments 
with various pipe linings are here described and the 
results given. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


|"Tue Economica Usr or ANTHRACITE: Pages 84-87 


A detailed analysis of the various. costs of the different 
grades of anthracite coal. Also a study of the economies 
to be effected by using mixtures of the different sizes. 
It has been found that operating costs at large plants 
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Producing And Selling 


The Weekly 


R. O. Eastman, of the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
recently had this to say about the cost 
of selling: 


“Our magazine advertising cost last 
year about two-thirds of a cent a pack- 
age. If we are to include our sampling 
and display, cost of salesmen, etc., 
which in a sense are just as much ‘cost 
of advertising’ as the money we spent 


with the magazines, the figure might 


possibly be raised to two cents a pack- 
age or even more. 


“But there is an important fact to be 
taken into consideration and that is that 
it costs more to sell almost any kind of, 
merchandise than it does to produce tt. 
The farmer gets 35 or 40 cents a bushel 
for his potatoes, the consumer probably 
pays from 80 cents to a dollar—the 
difference between what the farmer got 
and what the consumer paid was the 
cost of selling. There is a great hue and 
cry being raised about this cost being 
exorbitant and about ‘eliminating the 
middleman,’ but there are a number 
of middlemen in this transaction and 
all of the Government commissions and 
political economists that have been on 
the job have thus far failed to discover 
the particular middleman who could be 
conveniently eliminated. Reduced to 
first principles, it is very plain that 
whether any of these middlemen receive 
an exorbitant price for their services or 
not, they are doing the work cheaper 
than the farmer could do it himself, for 
if he had to take his crop of potatoes and 
deliver them himself to each of his ulti- 
mate consumers, the potatoes would just 
about be worth their weight in gold. 


“The ‘cost of advertising’ is merely one 
of the items of the cost of selling, and it 
is the cheapest method that a large pro- 
ducer can employ to sell his goods. Ad- 
vertising is a wonderful force, the econ- 
omics of which are not yet clearly under- 
stood. It has created entirely new 
channels of merchandising. It has made 
it possible for the manufacturer to carry 
his story—his selling argument—direct 
to the consumer and thus eliminate in 
actual selling of the goods, as distin- 
guished from distribution, all middlemen. 


Ad-Talk Page 


The national advertiser, who adver- 
tises judiciously, sells his goods be- 
fore they are made by creating the 
consumer demand. Huis own sales force, 
so termed, the jobber and the retailer, 
cannot then be considered as merchants 
but as distributors whose function is not 
to create a demand but to supply a 
demand already created. 


‘“There are two classes of goods really, 
those that are made first and sold after- 
wards according to the old order of 
things, and those that are sold first and 
made afterwards, of which our own prod- 
uct is a typical example. We create 
the demand by advertising and have the 
means of determining with reasonable 
accuracy the exact volume of that de- 
mand so that we may gage our produc- 
tion accordingly. The result is that we 
produce only sufficient quantity of goods 
to supply the normal demand which 
results in a constant fresh stock. We 
have no warehouse, our goods go direct 
from our ovens into our cars, and nei- 
ther we nor our jobbers,'nor our retailers 
have to take any risk of overproduction 
with the disastrous results of overstocks 
and spoiled goods. ‘These are the risks 
which always attend the production of 
goods which are ‘made first and sold 
afterwards’ and in the very nature of 
things the public—the consumer—pays 
for all these risks. 


“Tf the question, ‘Who pays for the 
advertising?’ comes up for consideration, 
we need only point out that some six 


years ago we were making a package , 


one-third smaller and selling it for 
fifteen’ cents. To-day, after spending 
two or three million dollars in advertising 
the product, we are selling a package 
fifty per cent. larger than the original 
package at a third less, or if you will 
figure it out, giving the consumer just 
twice as much for his money. Who 
pays for the advertising? One big 
advertiser says, ‘Mr. Overhead Expense 
pays for the advertising,’ and this is 
largely true. Perhaps a better answer 
is that advertising pays for itself. It 
is merely the intelligent use of a cheaper 
and more effective means of selling and 
the consumer gets the benefit.”’ 
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Mr. Mine Owner and Mr. Mine Manager. 


Do you give your employees all to which they are 
justly entitled? By this is not meant the actual 
dollars and cents they draw on payday, but do you 
give them value received for the rent they pay? Are 
their houses shacks built from mill culls, without 
paint, without a fence, without a garden or yard, 
without any sanitation, with a leaky roof and a chim- 
ney that will not draw? Or are your houses neat 
little cottages, painted, with a fence, a garden, a bath 
and water? 


Perhaps you say that the average miner will not 
appreciate the little cottage, and that the bathtub 
would soon become the storage place for all kinds of 
rubbish. Perhaps in a way you are right, but if you 
ean elevate the average miner to the point of. ap- 
preciating his home, with its pleasant surroundings, 
you will surely find that you have a better employee; 
ind as you raise the standard of life for one miner, you 
ave thereby raised the standard of your camp. 


Do you make 50 per cent. profit in the company 
‘tore, or are you satisfied with 10? Are you like the 
nine manager who remarked—‘'We will do all right 
his year, as we are getting the coal on the railroad 
ars for the same money at which it is sold, and we can 
leclare a good dividend from the profits of the store 
nd the rents.” The houses of this company were 
ere shacks, yet they rented for $5 per month per 
900m; the nearest competitor of the company store 
ras four miles away over practically impassable wagon 
| dads. 





Do your employees respect you as an individual, or 
}ecause you are the boss? Are you and your men 
toud of your camp and mine? Do you put dollars, 
“safety first? As the mine owner or manager, you 
€ a personage in your community and this gives 
du many privileges, as well as many duties. Do you 
ouse the privileges? Do you recognize your duties? 
iTr. Employee -— 

Do you give the company full value for your pay? 
0 you aid them to the best of your ability? Do 
ut obey all rules and regulations that are made for 
pur Safety? Do you appreciate the trim little 


cottage, with its garden and bright surroundings? 
Do you help the company to make the camp and the 
mine the best in the field? 


Are you loyal to the company? Do you protect 
its interests? Do you ever try to aid its owners even 
though this means a little extra work for you? Ordo 
you scheme to get a 15-min. delay in reaching the 
parting with your loads, so you will not have to make 
the last trip? Do you kill time when the boss is not 
around, or do you work at the same rate as when he 
is standing over you? 


Do you only look forward to payday, and the sound 
of the whistle, or are you proud of your work and 
anxious and willing to earn your pay? Do you save 
the extra spikes and bolts, or do you throw them away 
because there are plenty more in the supply house? 
Do you bring out.the extra timber, or do you hide 
it behind the gob? 


Have you always been square in your dealings with 
the company? Or, are you like this miner: He had 
an entry under contract; it was in low coal and the 
rock was paid for at $2 per yd. The bank boss left 
his paint at the mouth of the entry and did not put 
up any yardage stamp; the next month the entryman 
devoted all his time to pushing his rooms while he 
only drove the entry 8 ft. A new bank boss came on, 
and when he measured up the yardage he used the 
last stamp of the previous boss and gave the entryman 
69 ft. Did the miner correct this mistake? No Sit, 
he took the $46 with a grin, and as an excuse said— 
“It was the company’s fault, and anyway they have 
beat me out of more than that in the store.”’ 


To Both Employer and Employee :— 


It is probable that ideal relations between you two 
will never be fully realized. However, is it not pos- 
sible to better the conditions that now exist? ‘The 
company by taking more interest in the individual 
will cause him to realize that his efforts are appreciated, 
while the employee on his part can be more loyal to 
the company, and by carefully obeying its rules can 
help preserve the employer’s property. Let us revert 
to first principles—“Do unto others as you would be 
done by,” instead of doing others before they do you 
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Ash- and Coal-Handling Equipments 


By Henry J. Epsatu* 


SYNOPSIS the yivoted bucket carrier 4s 
higher first cost, the operating and maintenance 
charges are so low that this style of conveyor shows the 
best results through a long period of service. For stor- 
age, a “Dodge” system is best for sized anthracite, and a 
locomotive crane or a traveling-bridge tramway 1s best 
for run-of-mine bituminous. The second and concluding 
article on the subject. 
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A coal-handling equipment supplied with a pivoted 
bucket carrier system is, of course, designed only 
for a small plant. As a rule, a first-class pivoted 
bucket carrier for handling both the coal and ashes 
is the simplest and best arrangement, and works out to 
be the cheapest in the end. While it may be somewhat 
more expensive in first cost, the operating and main- 
tenance costs are so low and there are so few delays that 
run into expense so quickly, that the carrier shows the 
best results when followed through a long period of ser- 
vice. There is, however, a great difference in pivoted 
bucket carriers, as there is in all machinery, and to get 
good results, it is necessary to select a carrier that is 
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carefully designed and one in which the materials and 
construction are of the best. ; 

Figs. 1 and 2 show a boiler room equipped with me- 
chanical stokers and overhead coal and ash bins and 
with a pivoted bucket carrier for handling the coal and 
ashes. The coal is fed from the track hopper to a crusher 
by means of a reciprocating feeder. After passing through 
the crusher it goes directly into the carrier buckets which 
elevate it and convey it to the bin where a movable dumper 
can be set to dump the coal from the buckets at any point. 
The coal then feeds by gravity from the bin through the 
stoker spouts to the mechanical stokers. The ashes go 
into hoppers underneath the furnaces and are then fed 
by gravity or raked out into the carrier buckets, which 
take them up and deliver them to the ashes bin for dis- 
charging to railroad cars or carts. 

Fig. 7 shows a bin in a boiler room with spouts direct 
to stokers, and Fig. 4 shows a bin with a traveling weigh- 





*Hngineer with Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 





Borter Room EQuIPPED WITH Boxvar ie HANDLING CoAaL AND ASHES 


ing hopper underneath so that the coal can be weighed 
before it is delivered to the stokers. Fig. 5 shows an ele- 
vated ashes bin built with concrete columns and floor, 
brick walls, and corrugated-iron roof. This makes a 
practically permanent construction, whereas a steel bin is 
subject to more or less corrosion from the sulphuric acid 
formed by the action of the water used in quenching 
the ashes. This corrosive action is also quite serious where 
steel is used for the buckets and chain in the carrier. 
Malleable iron, however, is much less subject to cor- 
rosion and stands wp remarkably well, and by using case- 
hardened. steel pins and bushings with large bearing 
surfaces at the chain joints and large well oiled Ot 
a very durable carrier can be obtained. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN BELTS AND ELEVATORS 


The earlier carriers for handling coal and ashes, like 
first designs in most kinds of machinery, were not very 
satisfactory because the ashes and acid quenching-water 
cut and corroded them so rapidly. This has prejudiced 
many people against handling coal and ashes in one car- 
rier, and as a result, separate systems for each are very 
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popular with many engineers. This means two systems t 
install, operate and maintain, and the cost for each 
these three items is usually higher than with the be 
modern carriers. The coal handling usually consists of 
chain and bucket elevator or inclined flight conveyor 
belt conveyor for elevating the coal, and a flight or be 
conveyor for distributing. For ordinary capaciti 
flight conveyors are cheaper to install and, contrary to 
ideas of many engineers, cheaper to maintain than 
conveyors. Distributing with a flight conveyor also ® 
quires only simple slide gates, whereas the belt conve 
requires the more expensive tripper and a track for it 

run on. For long conveyors or very large capacities, tl 
belts show a considerable saving in power and, on accow 
of the higher speed, the handling capacity is much high 
for a similar width. For moderate lengths and capacities, 
however, the saving in power is a very small item, and, a: 
stated before, the flight conveyor is cheaper in first eb 
and cheaper to maintain. There is also some danger with 

a belt conveyor of having the belt badly torn by a sharp | 
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nece of steel or other foreign substance in the coal. When 
his happens, it is expensive, as the belt itself forms the 
rincipal item of cost in a belt conveyor. 

For handling ashes in a small plant, the usual equip- 
nent is a wheelbarrow or industrial car for moving them 
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constructed, but for large capacities or greater lifts, the 
skip hoist shows a lower maintenance cost. A pivoted 
bucket carrier will, of course, do the horizontal convey- 
ing and also the elevating with one machine, and will do 
this with a minimum amount of repairs, but tl 
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4. TRAVELING WEIGHING Hopper DELIVERING 
; CoaL To SToKERS 


vontally, and a chain and bucket elevator or skip and 
‘ hoist for elevating them. They can be either de- 
2d to an overhead bin for gravity loading to wagons 
1s, or delivered direct to the wagons or cars, or to a 
ad storage pile. The vertical chain and bucket ele- 
is a satisfactory type of machine for moderate ca- 


jes and moderate heights, if properly designed and 
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Ia. 5. ELEVATED Brick AsH Bin BurLT OUTSIDE 


OF Main PLAant 


is too great for small plants. Another type of conveyor 
that has proved economical for conveying ashes horizontal- 
ly, or at an incline, is a block chain conveyor. This type 
of machine consists of a block chain, 8 or 12 in. wide, that 
slides along and pushes the ashes forward in a cast-iron 
trough. The only wearing parts are the chain, wheels, 
trough and return guides. The trough and return guides 
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can be made quite thick so that they will wear for a 
long time, and the chain and wheels can be renewed 


without great expense even if they do not last for such 
a great length of time. 


PrreuMAtTic SysteEM FOR HANDLING ASHES 


Recently, pneumatic systems have been developed for 
handling ashes and have even been used for handling 
both coal and ashes. One of the heaviest items of ex- 
pense with such a system is the power cost, for a great 
deal of power is required in any blowing system. In hand- 
ling a small amount of ashes per day, this is not a seri- 
ous matter, but where a large amount of coal and con- 
siderable ashes also are to be handled, it becomes quite 
an important factor. It is also necessary to feed them 
slowly and regularly, and the coal or ashes must be quite 
dry or they will stick in the pipes. In feeding ashes 
they are usually raked out to openings in the floor, or fed 
from hoppers underneath the boilers, and the operation 
is much slower than with a pivoted bucket carrier that 
ordinarily handles 40 or 50 tons per hour or more. The 
pneumatic system therefore requires not only a larger 
motor, but a longer period of operation to handle the 
same amount of material. Where a pivoted bucket car- 
rier would require a 714-hp. motor for operation, a pneu- 
matic system would require about a 40- or 50-hp. motor. 
This means much higher cost of operation. The princi- 
pal claim for pneumatic systems is low maintenance costs, 
but this does not seem to be borne out by actual results. 
Certain parts wear out quite rapidly, especially the pipe 
elbows at bends, even though special steel wearing faces 
are provided. In handling coal there is also trouble caused 
by its being pulverized by striking the bends at high veloc- 
ity, and this causes it to fall through the grates and work 
badly in the furnaces, thereby reducing the efficiency. 
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veyor, or elevator and conveyor for unloading the cars, 
and piling on the ground and also to the use of the tub 
hoist or clamshell-bucket hoist for unloading boats, and 
the automatic or cable railway for distributing in a 
ground storage pile. A more flexible arrangement is a 


locomotive crane equipped with a clamshell bucket. With 
such a machine operating on a track on the wharf, coal 
can be taken from the boat and piled in a long pile di- 
rectly back of the track, or it can be handled from the 
boat or the storage pile to a car or cars which can be 
pushed with the crane to the boiler room, and then 
handled with a conveyor equipment, or in some cases the 





OVERHEAD BIN FOR MECHANICAL STOKERS 





Fig. 6. A CoAdL-STorAGE PLANT Usine THREE Types OF EQUIPMENT 


In very large power houses, electric ash cars are some- 
times run in under the ash hoppers below the furnaces 
and the ashes delivered to them to be taken out and ele- 
vated to an overhead bin or disposed of in some other 
manner. 

RESERVE CoaL STORAGE 

Reserve storage plants are sometimes placed adjacent 
to a boiler room so that the coal can be reclaimed by 
mechanical means and delivered to a bin in the boiler 
room, or under the boiler-room floor. In other cases the 
storage plant is placed at some distance from the boiler 
room and the coal transferred by cars or other means. 
Attention has already been called to the scheme of using 
a simple chain and bucket elevator, inclined flight con- 


coal can be delivered direct to a conveyor system, whic 
extends down to the wharf. In many cases locomoti\ 
cranes can also be used to advantage for handling ashe 
from pits or a pile on the ground to cars or carts. In man 
instances locomotive cranes are used to transfer coal fo! 
boats either to a storage pile along the wharf, or to a ho} 
per which feeds an inclined flight conveyor extending t 
the boiler room. An 8-ton car is also used for handli 

the coal from the pile to the conveyor when taking — 
from some distance from the conyeyor-feeding hoppe' 


THe Dopcr System or Strorrina Coan 

For very large reserve storage plants, the “Dodg 
system is usually by far the best for sized anthracite 0 
and for run-of-mine soft coal either a locomotive ¢ 
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with a long boom or a rotating or traveling bridge tram- 
way. 

The “Dodge” system has two inclined trusses attached 
together at the peak and having a flight cony eyor running 
up one of them. The coal is fed from the railroad cars 
through a track hopper to the inclined conveyor which 
piles it on the ground in a conical pile of usually from 
30,000 to 60,000 tons. Two of these piles and a reloader 
form a unit. The reloader is a flight conveyor which 
swings around on circular tracks at the ground level so 
as to cover practically all the area of the two conical 
coal piles. This reloader is swung against the side of 
the pile so that the flights can get hold of the coal and 
push it back and up an incline to the railroad cars. At 
the plant shown in Fig. 3, 14,400 tons of coal can ‘be 
handled from the cars to ie pile, and 10,000 tons back 
again from the pile to the cars in 10 poate: at a total cost 
oe less than three cents per. ton. 

In storing soft coal it is necessary to spread it out over 
a large area and pile it not over 20 or 25 ft. deep on 
account of the danger of spontaneous combustion. <A 
clamshell bucket traveling back and forth on a bridge 
tramway will form a pule over the whole area apvered 
by the bridge, and the bucket can be used for handling 
to the pile or taking out of storage. If the bridge re- 
volves around a Beniral pivot point, it forms a circular 
pile, or rather two semicircular piles, for it is necessary 
to leave a cut through the center for the railroad cars to 
reach the central Ralgedine pit. If the bridge travels 
lengthwise, a rectangular pile is formed: The trolleys 
that run back and Hart on the bridge and carry the 
yuckets, are either operated by wire ropes from one end 
of the bridge, or else the trolley has its own motor and the 
yperator rides along with it in a cab. The first arrange- 
nent usually works out best, unless the length of the 
ridge is too great for satisfactory control and operation. 

A large-radius locomotive crane can be used to form 
‘ireular piles similar to the revolving bridge tramway, 
rit can be used for almost any shape of pile which fits 
uto the conditions. It is the most flexible and cheap- 
st machine in first cost, and by extending the tracks for 
t to run on, the amount of storage obtainable can be 
apa indefinitely. A 100-ft. radius crane with a five- 
m bucket will handle over 200 tons per hour with ease. 

Fig. 6 shows a modern reserve storage plant belong- 
ag to a large electric company. In this plant the “Dodge” 
ystem for storing anthracite is used and there are also 

locomotive crane and a bridge tramway for loading and 
nloading soft coal, three types being shown. 


Miner Ree: $37,500 


{ What is said to be the largest verdict ever given in a 
ersonal-injury case in the United States Circuit Court 
as handed down by Judge Chalfield, in New York, re- 
ently, when Stanislaw Yensavage, a miner, was awarded 
37,500 for injuries suffered while in the employ of the 
‘ehigh Coal Co., at Shenandoah, Penn. 

/On June 10, 1911, Yensavage was working as a helper 
. the company’s mines. While carrying percussion caps 
Soil lamp ignited one of them. An explosion followed, 
using the loss of both eyes, his right arm and all but 
te index finger and thumb on his left hand. He was in 
Je hospital five months. He sued for $50,000. The jury 
AS - only three. minutes, 
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A Universal Blow Torch 


A new gasoline blow torch has recently been placed 
on the market by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Penn., which embodies 
a number of novel features and improvements. These, it 
is claimed, adapt the instrument for all conditions of 
service and it is, therefore, called a “Universal” blow 
torch. 

The burner is made particularly heavy so that it will 
retain its heat and keep the torch burning in cold or 
windy weather. The drip cup is made, especially deep 
so that it will start operation under bad weather con- 
ditions. These features, however , do not detract from 
the use of the tool for indoor work. 

Another feature of the torch is the self-c leaning burner 
valve. The needle at the end of the valve stem cleans 
the hole automatically when the handle is turned. The 
valve seat need, therefore, never be injured by picking at 
the opening to clean it. The valve seat, furthermore, is 
a separate replaceable plug. 

The handle of the valve is of fiber and does not get 
hot nor does it need a jong valve stem for cooling as 





GENERAL AND SECTIONAL VIEW OF UNIVERSAL TorcHu 


does one made of iron. On the other hand, it will not 
crack, loosen and come off as. does a wooden handle nor 
does it char or burn. 

The tank, it is claimed, is of the heaviest gage brass 
ever used for such a purpose and is reinforced with an 
extra, corrugated brass disk covering the entire inner sur- 
face of the tank pot. This insures the receptacle keeping 
its shape under rough handling. 

The pump valve works in a cylindrical guide which 
assures perfect seating. It can be taken down and any 
part replaced separately. 
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COMING SOCIETY MEETINGS 


AVC CEE eee 


association 
on July. 2:6. 


Alabama Coal Operators’ Association—This 
will hold its annual meeting at Pine Tank, 


American Institute of Mining Engineers—This institute 
holds its next annual meeting at Butte, Mont., on Aug. 18 to 
21, inclusive. Bradley Stoughton, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
City, is secretary. 


National Conservation Exposition—Miners’ Field Day, to be 
held under the auspices of the Tennessee Mine Foremens As- 
sociation, with the codperation of the Bureau of Mines and 
the American Red Cross, on Sept. 20, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The History of the Gasoline Mine Motor 


By R. O. Hopees* 


SYNOPSIS—The gasoline mine motor was designed 
to fill particular needs of the coal industry. The author 
shows what these are and gives a description of the 
early attempts to produce a locomotive to meet the re- 
quirements. An article neat week will answer some of 
the objections hitherto brought agaiust the gasoline 
motor. 
9 

There are many places today where the mule still fur- 
nishes the most economical form of haulage. The 
original investment is not large; the system possesses 
great flexibility, and is, perhaps, more widely understood 
than any other. I have often been astonished at the 
ability shown by the mine mule to haul, for short dis- 
tances, enormous loads, over any kind of track, despite 
improper treatment. But the mine mule’s average pace 
is not greatly in excess of three miles per hour, and the 
mileage which he can cover in the course of a day 
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decidedly limited. The mule is also constantly liable to 
injury and is a menace to everyone in the mine. 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


Underground steam locomotives were much in vogue 
at one time in the anthracite region, and also to some 
extent in Virginia and West Virginia. They were also 
used to some extent in Europe. They could not be used 
without a tremendous amount of ventilation in the entry 
through which they worked, both on account of the steam 
which made the heading hot and the lights obscure and 
because of the immense volume of smoke and the in- 
completeness of the combustion. The large quantity of 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide given off by the 
combustion of a ton of coal, readily explains why the 
mining departments in most of the states have strenu- 
ously objected to steam locomotives being introduced 
into mines, although for cheapness of running and flex- 
ibility they leave nothing to be desired. 


COMPRESSED-AIR HAULAGE 


Compressed air holds a field todav, from which I 





*Mechanical engineer, Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, Tll. 


Note—Article read before West Virginia Coal Mining In- 
stitute, June 24, 1913, at Morgantown, W. Va. > 


believe it will never be displaced. In deep and gassy 
mines, compressed-air must of necessity always be the 
preferred haulage. It operates entirely without sparks or 
flame of any kind and instead of detracting from the 
ventilation, it adds to the air-current a perceptible quota 
of clean and cool air. On the other hand, compressed-air 
motors are exceedingly bulky and require wide and high 
entries in which to operate. Their flexibility is strictly 
limited by the fact that they can, comparatively speak- 
ing, proceed but a short distance away from the charg- 
ing station. The first cost of the compressed-air haulage 
plant is equal to, or probably in excess of the first cost 
of an electric installation. 

While it is perfectly true that the efficiency of a com- 
pressed-air plant can be made nearly, if not quite, 
equal to the efficiency of the electric plant, mining con~- 
ditions are such that this efficiency is rarely, if ever, 
realized, and as at present installed, it is probably the 





AND REAR ViEWS OF WHITCOMB GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE 


most expensive in fuel of any system of mechanical 
haulage. The difficulties in keeping pipe lines absolutely 
tight when the air pressure is 1000 lb. are very great. 
Unless pipe lines, the piston rings in compressors, and 
pistons in the air motors are kept in excellent condition, 
the air which has cost so much coal to compress will 
escape in abnormal quantities. 


Tuer Exvectric Motor 


I once saw a statement, made by Mr. Edison, I think, 
in regard to electricity, which I believe largely accoumtl 
for ite popularity in many lines. He stated that to 
produce mechanical power with an electrical current on! 
one single, simple, rotating member was necessary. This 
is strictly true, and mechanieally considered the elec 
tric motor is the simplest machine of which we know. 
There is nothing needed except one drum with its wind 
ings rotating at a greater or less speed between the pol 
of two or more magnets, and we only have to introduce 
some gearing of the simplest possible form between this 
rotating drum and the wheels of a mine motor to obtaill) 
the power necessary to pull the mine cars. Mechanically 
eee is nothing to get out of order, and as ca as ve 












motor is bound to oes on pulling coal. 
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It is a little hard to criticize a system of haulage which 
has proved, by long experience, to be such a monumental 
success, but it is not without its disadvantages. Methane 
is lighter than air, and a trolley wheel moving along a 
conductor is about the most perfect means for the ig- 
nition of gas. If we could get one-half as good a spark 
or flame in the cylinders of our motors as is obtained 
from the ordinary mine trolley, what few ignition 
troubles we have would entirely cease. These sparks from 
the trolley wire seem to me to exclude the electric motor 
from any place in which there is the least danger of gas 
being present in explosive quantities. 


EXCESSIVE STARTING TorQUE 


Some years ago I was frequently in the granite quarries 
#f New England and I noted numerous attempts made 
o install electricity as a hoisting power on the large der- 
icks by which the stones were lifted. The system never 
vas a success for this one reason: In starting the big 
locks of stone out of their beds it was necessary to put a 
train on the rope and then loosen the rock with wedges 
‘nd crowbars until finally it would break away and swing 
ut. The electric motor, if it cannot move, must either 
low a fuse or else burn up. Much the same difficulty 


s found in its application to mining conditions. If it 


4 over-loaded, it gets very hot and either blows a fuse or 
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ENGINE AND REFILLING oF GAsoLINE TANK 


|Tns out; and as you all doubtless know, when the elec- 
¢ motor is finally burned out, it is an expensive job 
put it in condition for further service. 


LARGE First Cost or Exvrectrric HAULAGE 


‘The initial investment for a properly installed elec- 
‘plant is heavy. Not only the electric motor, but trolley 
| feeder wires have to be furnished and erected at no 
ul cost. Moreover the rails have to be bonded to carry 
return current. All these items are by no means to be 
pised. The cost of preparing track for electric use is 
) erally more than for any other systems, as in addition 
trolley wire, rail bonding, etc., the track itself has to 
carefully lined up with the conductor if the trolley 
)0 be kept on the wire. Also in mines with a bad roof 
) Cost of erecting and maintaining trolley hangers is 
siderable. I have not spoken of the initial expense 
‘nstalling an electric plant, of the necessity for dyna- 
» engines and boilers but these are a very real part of 
} expense of an electric installation and even if the 
| tricity is used for cutting coal we must not forget that 
tain proportionate part of the expense of the power 
tt Must be borne by the electric motors which are 
ring their current from it. 
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Besides the danger of explosion from the ignition of 
combustible gas there is the danger of electric shock. 
We can reduce the voltage to a point where shocks while 
disagreeable are not dangerous or we can so protect the 
bare wires that there is little possibility that men passing 
to and fro underneath them will be shocked. Either 
means adds enormously to the original cost of instal- 
lation. 

The same objection applies to both electricity and com- 
pressed air, that the theoretical efficiency of the system 
is high but electricity is even more apt to leak than air. 
Mining conditions make an absolute prevention of these 
leakages almost prohibitive in expense. The ordinary 
mine operator therefore satisfies himself that the leak- 
ages cannot be avoided and gets an efficiency which is 
far below that theoretically obtained. 


Harty History or Gasotine Mine Morors 


So far as I have been able to discover, the gasoline 
mine motor was in general use in Europe before it was 
even considered in this country, its development on that 
continent being nearly coincident with the evolution of 
the automobile. The motors had single or twin cylin- 
ders of low power and speed. They were not to be com- 
pared for a moment with the motors which have been 
developed on this side of the water. Yet, even under 
these conditions, they furnished what was considered 
the most economical means of haulage. 

In this country some motors were built in Chicago 
and probably in St. Louis also, some seven or eight years 
ago; and I have heard a rumor that motors were built 
in Pennsylvania about the same time. The Geo. D. 
Whitcomb Co. also built a motor about the year 1900, 
which a year ago was still running. Besides these, I be- 
lieve one or two other companies built motors for use 
in mines at quite an early date. The St. Louis motors 
were built by a concern which was unfamiliar with min- 
ing conditions. They consisted essentially of a slow- 
speed, single-cylinder, stationary type of engine, mounted 
on a mine car. The firm built about a dozen of them, 
shipped them out to the mines in the adjacent territory 
and they were all promptly returned, as they cost more 
money in repairs than the value of the coal they hauled. 


THe Mascoutan EXxprrImMEent 


We built one motor for a firm operating in Illinois. 
Tt was placed at first in a mine in which the grades 
were so excessive that the motor could not pull itself 
over them at all. This motor was slightly changed and 
shipped to the Kolb Coal Co., Mascoutah, Ill, and so far 
as we know is still in running condition and at work. 
This coal company now operates four of our motors 
of later model. The motor at Mascoutah had extremely 
light work to do so it kept on running despite its faults 
and we thought we had the whole problem of gasoline- 
motor haulage solved then and there. Jt was not until 
we built one or two more motors that we discovered that 
the work to which the machine was put had so much to 
do with its durability. 

The company which I represent was originally formed 
to manufacture and sell the Harrison mining machines, 
which were the original compressed-air punchers. We 
have, therefore, been familiar with mining conditions 
for a great many years, and it seemed to us, about eight 
or ten years ago, that the gasoline mine motor offered 
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us a field for increasing our business and would also put 

a check on the increasing use of electric mining ma- 

chines. Many companies were installing electricity for 

coal cutting at that time simply because of the con- 

venience which it offered as a means of haulage. There- 

fore, we started to build gasoline mine motors so as to 

give those who wished to use compressed-air punchers a 

suitable method of haulage. 


NEED OF 


As I have said, the first motor which we built and sent 
to Illinois was put on such light work that we heard 
nothing from it. The second motor was sent down into 
Kentucky, I believe, and was an eight-ton machine. It 
was expected to haul about 800 tons of coal over a rolling 
grade some 2500 to 3000 ft. long; and except for the 
increase in size, we built this motor very much as we had 
erected the one we placed in Illinois. In other words, we 
took an automobile engine, transmission and clutches 
and put them on a frame and fully expected that the 
combination would haul coal. And it did most success- 
fully, so long as we could make it stay together, 

Thave no record of the number of times this motor was 
rebuilt, but I do know that for three or four years about 
all I heard from the factory in regard to the gasoline 
motor was that it was being rebuilt. The owners 
of the mine showed exemplary patience, but at last even 
this was finally exhausted, and our motor was thrown 
out. In the meantime, however, we had tried many differ- 
ent engines, from the lightest to the heaviest type, from 
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Lining the 


SY NOPSIS—In flushing granular material into the 
worked-out sections of mines, unprotected pipes soon fail 
through the abrasive action of the material handled. 
Experiments with various pipe linings are here described 
and the results gwen. 


GREAT STRENGTH 


3 

There seems to be no question but that flushing, or hy- 
draulic stowage, in the worked-out portions of a mine is 
the best means of preventing surface subsidence. This 
method, however, involves many difficulties and consider- 
able expense. 

One of the chief sources of annoyance in this operation 
is the destructive action of both water and material 
handled upon the flush pipes. This, of course, varies with 
the nature of the filling, some echuthnces being much 
more rapid in their action than others. Any material, 
however, that is fit to form an adequate filling will cut 
out an iron or steel pipeline in a surprisingly short time. 

In order to overcome the corroding and abrasive action 
of the liquid and material handled, various pipe linings 
have been tried with more or lass success. Wood hes 


been, and is still used to a considerable extent for this 
purpose. This material, however, requires frequent re- 


newal, and is, therefore, rather expensive for the service 
rendered. One or two installations have been made re- 
cently with cement-lined pipe, but these have been in 
service for so short a time, that no accurate conclusions 
may be drawn. 

The Germans have, perhaps, had more experience along 
this line than any other people engaged in coal mining. 
In the Westphalian district, along the lower waters of the 


‘ 
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the automobile motor to that constructed for heavy mari 
work ; from the cheap engines to the most expensive. ay 
had experimented with many different forms of clutche 
and gears made in all shapes and of all materials, an 
at last we felt sure that we knew in the main what fe 
tures would work and could avoid those devices whi 
were unsuited. 
The next motor that we built was sent down to tl 
Roane Iron Co. at Rockwood, Tenn. In this machine y 
incorporated an enormous factor of safety, which we hi 
found necessary from our experience with the Kentuel 
motor. It was on this particular machine that we evoly 
the clutch which has since proved so successful. We us: 
an engine of our own design made extremely heavy a 
of high-grade material, with the idea that. we might po 
sibly ‘get. an engine that would hold together. Up to th 
time we had been driving direct from the transmission 
the front axle with gears and chaining back from 4 
front to the rear axle, and the unequal strain from 1 
gear-drive caused us endless trouble through broki 
axles. This machine was rebuilt and given the mode 
transmission and chain drive and ceased to give a 
trouble. The second machine which we sent into t 
mine had ‘the chain drive, the present form of clutch, al 
of transmission, and it gave success from the first. 
was practically of the same design as we are using todé 
We have changed some of the smaller features and ha 
brought out other sizes of the same motor, but in 
main, our later motors have been like the ‘second lo 
motive installed in the Roane mines. i 
' 
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Flush Pipe 


Rhine, the coal measures which are encountered at a 
itera depth are covered by strata which are decid 
soft and yielding. The surface, moreover, is compat 
ly level and low so that any considerable subsidence | 
fuatS the ae one e inundation. 


























vent, so see as possib rle, es: settlement whatever 0 
surface. Careful experiment has shown that where 
packing is employed in the old workings, a surf 


tions imposed by the mining authorities, the Gewer. 
Deutscher Kaiser was one of the first German mi 
adopt hydraulic stowage upon a large scale. The 
age material used was pulverized slag from the b 
naces of which about 2000 tons was available daily. 
periment showed that wrought-iron or.steel pipe 
(approximately 3%; in.) in thickness wore througl 
16,000 tons of this material had been passed. E 
turning the tubes three times, each turn being t 
third of a revolution, only 48 000 tons could be h 
before the failure of the pipe. In some instance 
tubes failed before the third turning could be a 
plished, and much interruption of work was tl 
casioned. | 
To overcome this rapid wear and consequent ex | 


engineer, Peter Mommertz. 
toward finding a practical lining for the pipes 


— 
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would be more durable than the ordinary wrought iron. 

From these experiments it was ascertained that porcelain, 

glass and earthenware were more durable than either 

wrought or cast iron or steel. As these were laboratory 

experiments only, and might, therefore, prove deceptive, 

tests were begun upon a more comprehensive scale. 

A number of pipes were accordingly lined with these 
different materials and put to work conveying the pack- 
ing material underground. After 47,000 tons of material 
had been passed through the pipes, those of unlined 
wrought iron were worn out. Those lined with cast iron 
showed an abrasion of approximately 14 in.; those lined 
with glass showed a wear equivalent to from 7, to slightly 
over 144 in., while the porcelain-lined pipes showed no 
wear at all, the linings being merely paehed at the 
joints. 

Experiments conducted on woudslined pipes using fir, 
pitch pine and oak, under similar conditions to those 
ibove described, were entirely unsatisfactory. At the 
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SECTION A-B 


Pirprk SHOWING THE LINING ON STRAIGHT 
LENGTH AND A CURVE 


SECTION OF 


rst inspection of such pipes, the lining was found to 
ave entirely disappeared. It was believed that a part 
f the lining wore through, giving the flowing water a 
“lance to oghen up and carry away the Paden 

The iron or steel pipes used in these experiments were 
‘dinarily 5 m. (approximately 16 ft.) long. The porce- 
in linings, however, were made up in short lengths, 
| aver exceeding 1m. These linings were firmly held in 
ace in the manner shown in the accompanying illustra- 
on. The short lengths of the lining pipes also make 
tem easy of transportation in the ordinary mine car. 
One of the principal difficulties encountered with the 
reelain linings was the presence of elbows in the pipes. 
his May be overcome in one of two ways: First, making 
— of long radius, so that the solid material carried 
yes not come sharply in contact with the lining. This 
Second, 




















80 reduces the friction, due to the bend. 


tir 
fdinmary dead end T. This contains a pocket which fills 
with the material carried and forms as a “buffer” for 
sand to impinge upon. 
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So satisfactory has been the use of these linings, that 
they are now employed throughout the entire flushing 
system of chis mine and are giving results in everyday 
operation which are vastly superior to those afforded by 
any thing else. They have also been introduced extensive- 
ly in Balgigat France and other regions of Germany. It 
has been found, furthermore, that on lengths of horizontal 
pipe a complete lining is unnecessary, as a half or slightly 
less than half fege will answer all purposes. 

Although hydraulic stowage and the disposal of mine 
refuse is a serious problem at many American collieries, 
this particular pipe lining has never been tried. The 
American patents are controlled by the Rhineland Ma- 
chine Works Co., of 140 West Forty-second St., New 
York. This company informs us that one firm of Ameri- 
can operators has manifested great interest in this in- 
vention and contemplates giving it a practical test at no 
very remote date. This will be watched with great inter- 
est by all American mining men. 


oe 


Death of Baird Snyder 


When an automobile in which they were riding got 
beyond the control of the chauffeur and plunged over a 
75-ft. embankment at Scott’s Hill, near Wapwallopen, 
at 4 o’clock, July 8, Baird Snyder, Jr., of Pottsville, and 
C. S. Shindle, of Tamaqua, were fatally injured. Mr. 
Shindle lived only a few minutes and Mr. Snyder died 
next morning at the Wapwallopen Hotel without regain- 
ing consciousness. Mr. Snyder was the president of the 
Locust Mountain Coal Co., and former general superin- 
tendent of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. He was 
also vice-president of the Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp 
Co. 

The men were on their way from Hazleton to Berwick. 
Somewhere near Briggsviile they got on the wrong road, 
reaching Scott’s Hill, where the fatal accident occurred. 
The chauffeur, failing to notice a sharp turn about half 
way down the hill, let the car run rapidly. Sighting the 
turn when it was too late, he threw on the emergency 
brake and reversed his engines. The momentum of the 
car resulted in the stripping of the entire rear gearing 
and the automobile plunged over the embankment into 
the ravine below. Snyder was thrown clear of the ear. 
He failed to regain consciousness and died next morning. 

Shindle was caught beneath the tonneau and was 
crushed to death. One of his eyes was torn and every 
bone in his body broken. It was necessary to use block 
and tackle to free his body from the wreckage. Lyman, 
the chauffeur, was found on the mountainside tearing his 
hair out by the roots and crying convulsively. He is a 
young nan about 19 years of age and comes from Newt 
York City. Two of his fingers were torn off. 

“s 
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International Exposition of Safety 
and Sanitation 


The First International Exposition of Safety and Sanita- 
tion ever held in America will take place in New York City, 
Dec. 11-20, 1913, under the auspices of the American Museum | 
of Safety. ; 

All branches of safety and sanitation work will be repre- 
sented. Exhibits from foreign countries will by a special act 
of Congress be admitted free. Much work of like kind has 
been done abroad, and there are 21 museums of safety in 
Europe; these will all contribute to the-.exhibit. 
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The Economical Use of Anthracite 


By REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD* 


SYNOPSIS—A detailed analysis of the various costs 
of the different grades of anthracite coal. Also a study 
of the economies to be effected by using mixtures of the 
different sizes. It has been found that operating costs 
at large plants can be materially reduced by this means 
without any appreciable loss in efficiency. 


ve 


Necessity for husbanding the anthracite-coal deposits 
of the country has led to many tests and experiments to 
ascertain the economic value of low-grade coals and has 
thereby given considerable publicity to the matter of “the 
rational use of low-grade fuels.” These are steps in the 
right direction, but it would seem that a more important 
consideration is “the rational use of lower-grade fuels.” 
This does not mean that the low-grade fuels should not 
be utilized as much as possible and that every effort 
should not be made to perfect grates upon which to burn 
rice, barley, culm, ete., economically, nor that progress 
in perfecting the gas producer for operation on these com- 
paratively poor fuels, is not of the utmost importance. 


EcoNOMIES EFFECTED BY MIXTURES 


All such efforts, tending toward the conservation of 
our fuel deposits, should be strenuously pushed; but of 
even greater importance (owing to the thousands of 
power plants which operate on specific grades of coal and 
which will probably continue to be so operated for years), 
is the rational use of lower-grade fuels. That is, the use 
of mixtures of standard sizes rather than confining ordi- 
nary consumption to some one specific size. For instance, 
a plant designed to operate on pea coal can, nine times 
out of ten, burn a mixture of pea and buckwheat as effi- 
ciently and with considerable profit to the owner of the 
plant. Naturally, what is true of anthracite coal is 
equally true of bituminous coal and other fuels, but the 
limited scope of this article necessitates confining the 
discussion to the use of anthracite—which coal is also bet- 
ter standardized as to sizes and heating values, ete. 

Considering anthracite coal and its use only from an 
economic standpoint, it is true that coal from various 
mines differ in heat-generating value. This has led to the 
forming of certain companies that sell coal on a B.t.u. 
basis, instead of entirely by weight. While all mines 
do not produce coal of equal heating value, nevertheless 
good anthracite does not vary so much in this respect 
as to prohibit a fairly accurate average being arrived at 
as typical of this kind of fuel. 

Furthermore, in the standard preparation of anthracite 
for the market, the amount of slate, bone and other for- 
eign material that may be contained in any, standard 
grade of coal is specified and this allowable proportion 
of foreign material—reducing the heating value of the 
coal—increases as the size of the coal decreases. Anthra- 
cite coal may then be considered in units of heating value 
even more logically than by weight. A million B.t.u. 
may, therefore, be taken as the unit of measure and the 
economic value of the various sizes of coal based on such 








*Consulting and contracting engineer, 22 East 10th St., 
New York City. 


classification, the weight of coal containing such heating 
value growing greater, as the size becomes smaller. 


An ANALYSIS OF THE Cost oF COAL 


Three distinct charges can be usually credited to the 
cost of coal at the power house, first, the price of coal at 
the mines, second, the transportation or freight charge, 
and third, a burden consisting of the retail dealers’ profit, 
or the cost of transferring the coal from its railroad 
or barge terminal to the power house. The present ay- 
erage price (April, 1913) of anthracite coal at the mines, 
at tidewater, New York, and the average price of the 
coal delivered at the power house (all expressd in cents 
per million B.t.u. heating value of coal), is graphically 
depicted in the accompanying chart. 
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CuHart I. Cost BurpENs on Coat aT New YORE 


The price of coal at the mines varies as would be e 


of the washery sizes, from pea down to culm decrease 
the sizes of the coal becomes less. The freight bur 


coal, if heating value is made the basis of consideratic 
though decreasing in rate per ton below pea and 
constant (per ton) for the prepared sizes of anthra 
The burden of delivery or dealers’ profit, being b 
entirely on weight, increases as the heating value of 
coal decreases; that is, the poorer coal carries a pro 
tionally greater burden. 

The conditions governing the economic value of ¢ 
at present prices then varies considerably with the ] 
tion of the power house. At the mines, the most econe 
fuel, provided it could be efficiently consumed, is ¢ 
although its present economic value as a fuel is very lif 
better than that of buckwheat No. 3. At tidewater, } 
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York, or delivered New York, culm (provided again it 
could be economically used) would not be as economical 
as the much richer fuel, buckwheat No. 1; buckwheat 
No. 3 is here the most economic anthracite fuel where it 
can be efficiently burned, but when delivery charges, etc., 
are taken into consideration, there is little difference 
between rice, buckwheat No. 2 and barley, buckwheat 
No. 3. , 

In fact, changing from the use of the more expensive 
coal to barley would probably show very little or no sav- 
ing in the cost of fuel at a New York power house, ow- 
ing to the greater labor charge, expenses for special 
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they could use. Egg, stove and chestnut are too expen- 
sive for general use by locomotives, but pea is used with 
relative economy. The smaller coals are unsuitable for 
locomotive use unless briquetted, but briquettes of low- 
grade anthracites, with and without the addition of some 
bituminous coal, are being successfully used on many 
locomotives. In fact, certain manufacturers of briquettes 
turn their entire output over to the railroads. 


Mixtures SHovutp Br More GENERALLY ADOPTED 


The best use of the small sizes of anthracite coal would 
then seem to be in the stationary power house. The ad- 
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srates, increased quantity of ashes to be disposed of, etc., 
hat would be necessary when operating on the less effi- 
ient, though cheaper fuel. In any locality, chestnut is 
‘he most expensive fuel among the anthracite coals, and 
or this reason is principally confined to special uses and 
lomestic consumption. This is also true of stove and egg. 

Broken coal is likewise limited to special uses, the prin- 
iple one of which is the coaling of locomotives. Here 
jhe wisdom of the railroads is well illustrated for the 
/uestion of freight is much less a burden to them than 
}0 the public. Hence, the economic fuel for a locomotive 
fs also the economic fuel of the mines. At the mines, 
Token anthracite is relatively about as cheap as pea, 
md when the severe conditions under which a locomotive 
aust operate are taken into consideration—conditions far 
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Ne adverse than those existing in any power house— 








is probably the most economic grade of anthracite coal 
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vent of the gas producer has made possible the most eco- 
nomic use of these grades of smaller sizes of anthracite. 
Even culm has been used as fuel in gas producers in Ger- 
many since 1903, 2.2 lb. being consumed per horsepower- 
hour. In this country, though the use of gas producers is 
rapidly increasing, the general use of coal for the gen- 
eration of steam in power houses still continues, and the 
main consideration is, therefore, its most economic use 
for this purpose. However, the use of coal as fuel, 
whether burned on grates or used in the generation of a 
power gas in producers is, of course, directly dependent 
upon its heating value. 

Its economic use provided that the various sizes of coal 
can be burned or reduced with equal efficiency, is then 
dependent upon the price paid per heat value and not 
upon the price per ton of coal. This has naturally led to 
the almost universal practice of using only the small sizes 
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of anthracite in the power house, and to the building 
of grates, etc., for the accommodation of specific sizes of 
coal. The manufacturers of furnaces having done much 
toward increasing the use of small standard’ sizes of an- 
thracite, it devolves upon the power-house owner to de- 
velop this still further by the use of /ower-grade fuels. 
This can be accomplished by using mixtures of standard 
sizes of coal and gradually remodeling the plant and 
adapting it to use lower and lower grades. 

This is realized at many efficiently managed plants, for 
the use of mixtures of standard sizes of coal is becoming 
steadily more gerieral. There are many more plants, 
however, where the exclusive use of the particular sizes 
of coal for which their grates were originally built, still 
continues. Every such plant is not only wasteful of one 
of the nation’s greatest and most valuable natural re-- 
sources, but is paying much more than necessary for fuel 
an economic blunder that can ill be afforded in this 
dav of keen competition and corresponding necessity of 
waste elimination. 

A plant operating on pea coal could probably be op- 
erated, with no changes, on a certain mixture of pea and 
buekwheat No. 1, the proportion of the latter being less 
than that of the larger a plant operating on 
buckwheat No. 1 could be operated with probably greater 
economy and quite as conveniently if a certain quantity 
of rice or buckwheat No. 2 was mixed with the regu- 
lar fuel. 

Furthermore, as the grates in any furnace have to be 
renewed from time to time, advantage might be taken of 
this fact to substitute a little finer grate with each re- 
newal, so that a larger and larger proportion of the finer 
coal could be burned efficiently. Each increase in the 
proportion of the finer coal contained in the fuel fired 
would mean a reduction in the amount of the fuel bills. 
A point would undoubtedly be reached in every plant 
where increased difficulties of burning the fuel fed to the 
grates, the expense of accessories that might be neces- 
sary, etc., would limit the fineness of the coal that could 
be efficiently used in that particular plant; but in nearly 
every instance this limiting size of coal or mixture of 
coals would be less than that used in present practice. 
Such gradual alteration in the grade of coal used in any 
plant can be accomplished with no immediate expense 
and probably with an appreciable gain in economy from 
the very start. 

Based on the assumption that the various standard sizes 
of anthracite coal can be used with equal efficiency, like- 
wise mixtures of two sizes of coal, Table T gives the av- 
erage price of the various sizes and mixtures at the pres- 
ent time (April, 1913,) per million B.t-u. heating value 
of coal at the mines, at tidewater, New York, and de- 
livered New York. Chart II graphically illustrates the 
relative economic value, as heating mediums, of the vari- 
ous coals and mixtures in percentages of the most eco- 
nomic coal at each of the three points. 

As an example of the advantage to be obtained by mix- 
ing coals of two standard sizes, a plant ordinarily operat- 
ing on straight pea coal may be considered. Taking the 
cost of fuel per heating value of pea as unity, an addi- 
tion of 20 per cent. of buckwheat No. 1 to the regular 
fuel would mean a reduction in the fuel bill of nally 
514 per cent. The quantity of buckwheat No. 1 added 
bars of course, be sufficient to replace the actual heating 
value of the coal it replaces. A mixture of half pea and 





coal ; 
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half buckwheat No. 1—proportions in heating value of 
the two coals—would show a saving of nearly 1314 per 
cent., while the substitution of straight buckwheat No. 1 
for the pea would show a reduction of approximately 
2614 per cent. in the cost of fuel necessary for develop- 
ing the same power. These changes in fuel would have 
to be gradual, of course, and it might never be feasible to 
substitute straight buckwheat No. 1 as the regular fuel 
for the plant; still a considerable saying in the cost of 
fuel could probably be arrived at, and the most economic 
grade ascertained, by a gradual substitution of a poorer 
mixture for the regular pea fuel. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED 


The above savings could not actually be fully realized, 
it is true, on account of the increases in the amount of 
coal that would have to be handled, the ashes to be dis- 
posed of, and perhaps a slight increase in the labor item, 
but quite appreciable economies in fuel consumption could 
he made and this item constitutes from 60 to 90 per 
cent. of the total cost of power in a steam plant. A say- 
ing of but 5 per cent. on 60 per cent. of the cost of power 
would probably mean a net saving of anywhere from $500 
to $1500 per year in a 500-hp. plant. 

The development of gas producers has now reached a 
point where such generators can be economically and 
efficiently operated on the lowest grades of anthracite, 
and, unquestionably, the time is not far distant when the 
general use of anthracite fuel will be much more rational 
and ecchnomic than it is today. The broken coal may 
still be used, to some extent at least, for locomotive fuel, 
but even here the lower grades of anthravite will be used 
more extensively—in ine form of briquettes. fh 

The prepared sizes of anthracite will then be used al- | 
most entirely for special purposes; pea for domestic heat- | 
ing, ete.; the power house will be operated exclusively | 
on the smaller sizes of anthracite, down to rice or eyen _ 
down to a mixture of rice and barley; mixtures of barley - 
and culm and eventually straight culm will be used as_ 
fuel for gas producers, thus neatiaae the full benefit of 
“the rational use of the lower grades ‘of fuel,” as they re- 
fer to anthracite coal. ; j 

Conservation of the nation’s anthracite coal deposits, 
a question that is rapidly becoming of paramount impor- 
tance, would thus be taken care of by affecting the purses 
of the coal- -consuming public, the only practical solution 
of the anthracite-coal question. And this can be done 
with profit to all, without reducing the revenues of the 
coal carriers—in fact, increasing the volume of tra 
portation—and to a considerable profit to the mine own- 
ers by providing a market for much coal that is nov 
comparatively worthless or of little value. 










TABLE I. AVERAGE PRICE OF ANTHRACITE COALS, PER MILLI ON 
B.T.U.—APRIL, 1913 
At Mines At Tidewater, N.Y. Delivered N. 
Culm Cents Percent. Cents Percent. Cents Pera 
2 2.270 100.00 12.720 155.00 14.100 
zy I ina ce 2.278 100.36 11.816 144.20 13.080 
cere! WA IEA re 9 2.280 100.44 11.590 141.20 12.825 
be Nee 2,283 100.57 11.213 136.80 12.400 
bea le 2.290 100.88 10.460 127.50 11.550 
PZ atin 2.296 101.14 9.706 118.30 10.700 
Lea oa 2.300 101.32 9.330 113.70 10.275 
i LAE by 2.302 101.41 9.104 111.00 10.020 


Batches Gs No. 3 or Barley 


5 eat ee Ey eA 2.310 101.76 8.200 100.00 9.000 
gs ol ae 2.470 108.81 8.294 101.20 9.070 
S8idsa 2.510 110.50 8.320 101.40 9.090 
PN ade Cree 2.560 112.65 8.360 102.00 9.120 
Leelee 2.710 119.30 8.435 102.60 9.180 
Le 2iatatean, eee 2.840 125.00 8.513 103.65 9.233 
DS s( Sate eos ee 2.910 128.20 8.550 104.20 9.260 
11s, ore nett cree 2.950 129.85 8.580 104.55 9.280 
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Buckwheat No. 2 or Rice 





ES 3.110 137.00 8.670 105.70 9.350 104.00 
ee A 3.740 165.00 9.270 113.00 9.940 110.44 
ae ee 3.900 Ril. 50 9.420 115.00 10.090 Re © 
4 4.160 183.00 9.666 117.80 10.333 114.80 
0) 4.680 206.00 10.175 124.00 10.830 120.33 
De 2s 5.200 229.00 10.670 130.20 11.320 125.80 
ess. 5.465 240.05 10.920 133.10 11.560 128.44 
(5 5.620 247.50 11.070 135.30 11,710 130.11 
Buckwheat No. 3 
* foge 6.250 275.50 11.666 141.50 12.300 136.66 
Oo) 7.040 310.00 12.570 153.30 13.200 146.66 
eet: 7.490 329 . 50 12.800 156.20 13.405 149.00 
A ee 7.570 333 .00 13.180 160.70 13.770 155.22 
Poh. . 8.225 362.00 13.940 176.00 14.510 161.22 
2) 8.860 390.00 14.700 179.00 15.247 169.41 
Ss ae 9.210 397.50 15.080 183.80 15.615 173.50 
ee 3, 9.410 414.00 15.310 187.00 15.810 176.00 
Pea 
# 10.200 450.00 16.220 197.70 16.720 185.00 
ASSL 11.440 504.50 17.730 216.40 18.0386 200.40 
Pee... =. - 11.750 518.00 17.850 217.80 18.365 204.05 
| 12.270 540.00 18.200 221.80 18.913 210.16 
. J a 13.300 586.00 19.490 237.50 20.010 222.33 
ieee. ss...) 14.2330 631.50 20.560 250.30 21,110 234.55 
Menee ...... 14.850 654.00 21.120 257.20 21.660 240.66 
af SA 15.160 668.50 21.650 264.00 21.984 244,27 
Chestnut 
“Oe 16.400 722.50 22.750 277.50 23.300 259.00 
eee... 22 16.200 714.00 22.500 274.50 23.056 256.18 
Setleme. ss... .. es 16.150 712.00 22.490 273.00 22.995 255.50 
Beers. ..).. ++ - 16.060 707.00 22.333 272.30 22.890 254.33 
fee... ie... 157890 700.00 22.125 270.00 22.690 252.00 
il 2) 15.720 692.50 21.920 267.50 22.486 249 .84 
owe .... + 16,640 685.00 21.810 266 .00 22.385 248.20 
ete. .:..:. 15.580 681.50 21.750 265.50 22.324 248.00 
Stove 
“sales 15.380 678.00 21.500 262.30 22.080 245.33 
| eee 15,110 666.00 21.190 258.30 21.760 241.80 
Sel 15.020 662.00 202110 257 .30 21.685 240.93 
Barts 14.920 657.50 20.980 255.80 21.550 239.66 
weenie: .....-. 14,690 652.00 20.730 253.00 21.290 236 
Meee ee... 14.460 637.00 20.470 249.50 21.170 
Mee... ..... 14.845 632.50 20.340 248 .00 21.000 
1:4 14.276 628.00 20.260 247.00 20.900 
Egg 
eer. .... 14.000 616.50 19.950 243.50 20.500 228.00 
emrieee....... ° 13.830 610.00 19.650 240.00 20. 204 224.50 
See, ...... 13.790 607 .00 19.575 239 .00 20.130 223.70 
| 2 043 45 13.720 604.00 19.450 237.50 20.007 222.30 
| (co. ae 13.580 597.50 19.200 234.20 19.760 219.55 
Reacts. ,.... 13.430 591.50 18.950 231.30 19.513 216.70 
easter... ..-., 13.360 588 .50 18.825 229.50 19.390 215.44 
ieee... 2... ~ 18.320 586.50 18.750 228.60 19.316 214.62 
Broken 
2 13.150 580.00 18.450 225.00 19.020 211.33 


* Indicates a straight grade unadulterated. 

Note:—Kirst number refers to proportion of grade coal under heading; 
second number refers to proportion of next larger grade coal. Proportions 
according to heating value of coals. 
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New Element Causes Trouble 


The activities of the Industrial Workers of the World 
in some parts of the anthracite coal regions of northeast- 
a Pennsylvania are giving rise to some difficult situa- 
‘tons. The I. W. W. has been trying to organize in that 
section in competition with the United Mine Workers of 
‘America for some time past. It is said that it hopes 
utimately to absorb the latter organization. 

The appointment of local grievance committees, agreed 
c at the conferences between the mine workers and the 
yperators last year, has proved fruitful of more local 
trikes than any other cause. One reason for this is 
hat there is just enough of the foreign element (chiefly 
‘talians, Poles and Slavs, who are more easily cajoled 
vy the promises of the I. W. W.) to have a member of 
hat organization on many of the grievance committees. 
_ These members find it easy to tell miners, even those 
who had not thought of presenting any grievances, that 
| hey are suffering abuses. If thev tell a miner that he 
8 working in a difficult place, that his is a bad spot and 
te ought to be getting more money for his coal, he is 
nore than ready to believe them. Many of the local 
Tikes are “button strikes”—efforts on the part of the 
mited Mine Workers to increase their membership—but 

resence of the I. W. W. agitators accounts for a fair 
ortion of the labor troubles. 
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A New Illuminated Steel Sign 


To fulfill the demand for safety appliances and to con- 
form with the many “Safety First” campaigns carried 
on by railway, mining and power companies, the Electric 
Service Supplies Co. has placed on the market a new type 
of illuminated sign like that shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

These signs consist of a steel frame joined at the top 
in the shape of a hood under which is placed a weather- 
proof socket for one incandescent lamp. The hood is 
given a coat of aluminum paint on the inside and 
acts as a reflector as well as a protection to the light 
bulb. 

Standard enamel steel signs are attached to this frame 
by means of six machine screws, the standard size of the 
sign proper being 10x12 in. 


'DO NOT TOU 
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ILLUMINATED DANGER Sign IN Five LANGUAGES 


These signs may read in several different languages 


like the one shown herewith, which portrays the message 


in English, Italian, Lithuanian, Polish and Slovak. They 
may be fitted with weatherproof condulets or bushings 
to protect the leading-in wires which enter the end of the 
hood, and to insure the proper operation of the sign 
after a maximum of rough usage. 

They are used effectively in mines, power plants and 
along railways or at any point where human life is en- 
dangered by exposed electric wires, switches or third rails. 
In mines where an illuminated sign is essential they are 
used extensively to warn the workman of the danger of 
gases, falling timbers and electric wires. For railway 
companies their use at stations and cross-overs to in- 
form the public of possible danger is fully recommended. 
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Our British Coal-Mining Letter 


SYNOPSIS—Lxuperiences in the British mercantile 
marine show that the mining industry of America has 
saved several steps in the direction of economy by not 
adopting triple-expansion (or similar) engines but by ea- 
changing noncondensing reciprocators for steam turbines 
with a condensed exhaust. The “coefficient of volumetric 
efficiency” in air compression is not really an efficiency 
factor. Controllers do not produce undesirable strains 
on hoisting machinery. 


os 

oe 
At a meeting of the North-East Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders, at Newcastle, Hng., C. W. 
Cairns presented the results of a comparative trial be- 


tween a cargo steamer fitted with geared turbines and one 


equipped with triple-expansion engines. The yessels were 
almost identical in essential characteristics for the pur- 
pose of the trial. Instructions had been given that the 
revolutions of the screw in each case should be as nearly as 
possible 62 to 63 per min. and that the vessels should be 
kept within signaling distance of one another. During 
the journey, the weather freshened, and a strong head 
wind and sea were encountered ; therefore the revolutions 
were allowed to remain at from 60 to 62, the horsepower 
under such circumstances when running at 63 r.p.m. be- 


gram does not take into consideration the rise in tempera- 
ture of the air in passing into the cylinder, which may 
be large, although not shown on the diagram. If the air 
is warmed up in passing through the inlet ports the tem- 
perature inside the cylinder is higher than that of the 
atmosphere. This increased temperature increases the 
volume of the air received. and makes it appear that there 
has been a proportionate waste of air. In addition to the 
increase of temperature caused by warming, there is an- 
other loss caused by mixing the incoming air with air 
that has reéxpanded from the clearance spaces, and any 
additional high-pressure air which may have leaked past 
the piston rings or delivery valves. 


HoistinG-HNGINE CONTROLLERS 


The paper by James Black (see Coat Aas, Vol. III, 
page 453) aroused much interest among Scottish engi- 
neers. Even in cases where the hoisting engine is given 
full steam to within about four revolutions from the end 
of the hoist when raising the normal load, he considers 
that complete control is desirable, as the speed which a 
cage loaded with men will attain, when it reaches that 
point with full steam on the engine, will be dangerous. 


The opinion prevails that the greater the engine speed 
when the controlling gear comes into operation, the 
greater are the stresses set up in the machinery. Mr. 
Black considers this idea is entirely wrong, and says the 
rate of retardation varies directly as the acting force 


ing excessive and abnormal. 

The coal used during a continuous run of 36 hr. was 
measured. Owing to the heavy sea no extremely favorable 
ngures were obtained for coal consumption per i.hp. Mr. 


Cairns declared that it was not safe to accept claims 
sometimes made that triple-expansion machinery could 
perform its daily work with from 1.2 to 1.5 lb. of coal 
per i.hp. The coal used per day by the two ships with 
triple-expansion engines was 32.7 tons and by that with 
a geared turbine set 27.8 tons. Thus the turbine showed 
an economy of 15 per cent. over the triple-expansion en- 
gines. Looking at the result from the opposite point of 
view, the triple-expansion engine demands 17.6 per cent. 
more fuel than the turbine set. 


Atr MEASUREMENT FOR COMPRESSORS 


During discussion of a paper before the Midland In- 
stitute of Mining, Civil and Mechanical Engineers on the 
generation and use of compressed air for mining, P. O. 
Davis said that when tests with compressors are pub- 
lished the means by which the air is measured should be 
definitely stated. The result obtained is usually termed 
a “coefficient of volumetric efficiency.” This is a rather 
misleading term, because it does not truly represent the 
efficiency of the compressor, and’ may rise to over 100 
per cent. Perhaps the term “delivery coefficient” would 
meet the requirements better. People are apt to take it 
for granted that “volumetric efficiency” represents a ratio 
of work put in to work taken out, which, of course, 18 
obviously not what is intended. This delivery coefficient 
cannot he accepted as correct unless actual measurements 
are made of the air delivered and are compared with 
those shown by the indicator diagram. There are several 
ways of measuring the air actually delivered. One is to 
pump out all the receivers. Another valuable method 
used for turbo-compressors is to force the air through 
an orifice, measuring the pressure before and after. 

Measuring volumetric efficiency from the indicator dia- 


(the force producing retardation), and inversely as the 
moving mass, but it is entirely independent of its veloc- 
ity. In other words, with a given braking force and a 
given cage load the rate of retardation is a constant, 
no matter what the engine speed may be when the con- 
trolling gear comes into operation. ; 

The kinetic ‘energy possessed by the moving mass 
varies as the square of the engine speed, and, consequent- 
ly, when the controlling gear comes into operation the 
distance traveled by the cage before coming to rest also 
varies as the square of the speed of the engine. From 
this Mr. Black considers it is obvious that the stresses 
set up in the machinery when the controlling gear comes 
into operation are entirely independent of the engine 
speed. 'To show to what extent the Rosehall controller 
prevents “underwinding,” he stated that three hen’s eggs 
were placed on the cage in the bottom of a car. Th 
hoisting engineer was then told to drop the cage in the 
pit bottom with the greatest speed which the controller 
would permit. He failed to break an egg, and could onl 
slightly crack one and sometimes two of the shells. — 




















PRIMEVAL Erosion or Coan BeEps 


Professor Kendall, of the University of Leeds, declar 
that “washes” or washouts in the coal measures are fre- 
quent in Yorkshire. The relation of “washes” to “faul 
is such that it seems highly probable that either one migh 
have been the cause of the other, or that both arose fr 
a common cause. It is evident that faulting was tak 
place during the whole of the deposition of the coal be 
as it was indeed during the whole of the carbonif 
era. Change of level has been shown to interfere 


the normal formation of coal, whether the measures 
raised or depressed. 
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Coat WasHeER, Tippy, BINs AND GENERAL SurFAcE PLANT, Cotorapo Furi & Iron Co., STARKVILLE, Coo. 





AT THE SUNNYSIDE PLANT oF UTAH FuetL Co. 


Shows character of coke produced. A night view at the ovens. 
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(PtAnt or Western Fuen Co., Nawarmo, B. C., Can. OPERATION oF THE Carzon Fue..Co., Carson, W. Va. 


Shows headframe, tipple, washery and slack-coal conveyor. During recent strike trouble, camp was under martial law. 
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The Mine Explosion 


By D. G. THomas 


Founded on an incident of the coal-mine explosion at Hanna, Wyo., June 30, 1903. 


Ye lovers of the earth and sky, 
The air and warm sunshine ;: 

Give heed while I relate a tale 
About a deep coal mine; 

How death upon a sheet of flame 
Rode madly through the pit, 
And in his ire consumed with fire 

The men who toil’d in it. 


‘wo brothers from a distant land, 
Two brothers fond and dear, 
Had come from merry England’s shores 
To live and labor here; 
‘Their wives—two handsome new made brides— 
Came with them o’er the foam 
‘lo aid and bless with love’s caress 
The founding of a home. 


They settled in a mountain camp 
Where nature long had frowned. 

So desolate the hills and plains 
So barren was the ground 

That not a tree nor e’en a flower 
Could find a: place to grow; 

For shifting sand rolled o’er the land 
Like winter’s drifting snow. 


These brothers were inured to work 
From childhood in a mine, 
Where ever-present dangers lurk 
To frustrate man’s design ; 
Where hardship left upon the brow 
Its ugly mark of care, 
Where al] was blight and gloom and night 
To those that labored there. 


Their names—well, never mind their names— 
We called them Bob and Joe; 
As such we knew them in the mine, 
As such we’ll ever know. 
‘When numbers are engulfed in death 
By sheets of livid flame, 
We note the sum of those o’ercome 
And not so much the name. 


Poor Mary from her childhood hour 
Had known the keenest strife, 

And happiness had only come 
To her as Bob’s sweet wife. 

When he was close, her dark-brown eyes 
Beamed forth her loving pride, 

But when away, the neighbors say 
She feared lest woe betide. 


She’d talk to them about the mine, 
About the deadly damp, 

That ever waits to touch the flame 
On some poor collier’s lamp, 

Then burning madly rush along. 
The channels underground, 

Until its breath had stilled in death 
All living souls it found. 


And talking thus the tears would flow 
Like rain adown each cheek, 

Convulsive sobs would shake her frame 
Till she could scarcely speak. 

The neighbors noting well her grief 
Declared with tearful sigh 

If death should rob her life of Bob 
She, too, would surely die. 


But Joe’s wife was a different lass, 
Light hearted all day long; 

No sadness seemed to cloud her sky 
Nor mar sweet Nellie’s song; 

She’d laugh at Mary’s gloomy moods, 
Then say with playful wit: . 

“It’s time enough to cross the bridge 
When we have come to it.” 


Love plays queer pranks with women’s hearts, 
So masterful his skill, 
That smiles and tears and hopes and fears 
Tre causes at his will; 
Poor Mary’s tears her love bespoke, 
For Bob they’d ever flow; 
While Nellie’s song the whole day long 
Spoke equally for Joe. 


The men worked on from day to day 
Down in that dark, deep pit; 

With pick and drill they’d toil until 
The hour would come to quit. 

Though weary, yet a cheerfulness 
Remained to bless their lives 

For, would not they in love’s sweet way 
Be greeted by their wives? 


And would not Mary’s eyes be wet, 
Her tears of gladness flow, 

And would not Nellie’s joyful song 
Give happiness to Joe? 

A bath, and after that a meal— 
The collier’s main repast— 

Would drive away the cares of day 
Like chaff before a blast. 

t 
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One morning in the month of June 
The sky was bright and clear, 
The whistle sent its dismal sound 
To workmen far and near; 
The miners heeding duty’s call 
Bade loved ones fond goodbye, 
But not a sign came from the mine 
To tell them death was nigh. 


The gasmen in their morning round 
Had been from place to place; 

Had marked with chalk the day and date 
Upon each working face; 

Then out they went to’ meet the men 
Who waited there in line 

To hear them say the word, ere they 
Went down into the mine. 


The colliers one by one approached, 
Approached, but dared not pass 

The spot where stood those cautious men 
Who watched the deadly gas, 

And asked: “How is my place today ?” 
A watchman then replied, 

“°Tis safe and sound, no gas was found, 
All, all is safe inside.” 


And thus assured that all was well, 
They entered that black hole, 
And every man at once began 
To blast and load his coal. 
The engines groaned and shrieked and hissed, 
The trips arose and fell, 
The busy hum of rope and drum 
Said all was safe and well. 


The wives, engaged in wonted tasks, 
Pursued them with a will: 

The little children laughed and played 
Most happily, until— 

A shock as of an earthquake came 
With fearful, loud portent ; 

Then from the mine came forth a sign 
Which told them what it meant. 


A terror such as fear provokes 
Held all in its embrace; 

A ghastly pallor spread its tinge 

_ On every person’s face. 

They saw the angry smoke and flame 
Leap upward from the slope, 

And in its glare they felt despair 

_ Rush in and stifle hope. 


: Bon God! it is an awful sight; 
Grim ruin everywhere! 

_ Since this much we can plainly see, 
What must it be down there? 
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What has become of those brave men 
At work deep underground, 

Who stood in line here at the mine, 
When all was safe and sound. 


At last the spell that held them all 
Relaxed its fearful hold, 

The frenzied women madly rushed 
To where the flames had rolled, 

And peering in that dark abyss 
They yet could see a flare, 

As though Death sought each open spot 
To see if life were there. 


In horror and in wild dismay 
They gathered round that hole, 
Imploring God to spare his rod 
And save the collier’s soul. 
Poor Mary, foremost at the scene 
Wept bitterly and long; 
But Nellie’s face we could not trace 
Among the widowed throng. 


Week after week brave volunteers 
Undaunted by dismay, 

Toil’d ceaselessly to find the men 
Who died below that day, 

But wreck and ruin filled the mine; 
Obstructions high and wide 

Like demons lay to bar the way 
And keep the dead inside. 


While Mary lingered near the mine, 
The picture of despair, 

Sweet Nellie, broken-hearted, stayed 
At home, quite helpless there ; 

She knew no face, she heard no voice; 
But plaintively and low 

She tried to coo a love song to 
Bring back her dear, dead Joe. 


The evening Bob and Joe were found, 
A figure wan and white, 

Like lily fair was lying there 
Upon her cot that night. 

The stars were vying with the moon 
In lighting heaven’s dome, 

When through the door an angel bore 
Her gentle spirit home. 


The hillside graves have long been filled 
Bob sleeps in one alone, 

And zephyrs sigh in passing by 
With many a plaintive moan; 

And Mary wandered far away, 
Just where I do not know; 

Still neighbors tell how poor, sweet Nell 
Sleeps in the grave with Joe. 
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Recent Judicial Decisions Affecting 
The Coal Trade 


By Av Db. tHSTresr 


Liability for Demurrage Charges—Carload shipments 
of coal destined to a pier were subject to demurrage 
charges while standing in yards at the place of destina- 
tion, though not actually on the pier, awaiting the con- 
venience of the consignee or the arrival of the vessel into 
which the coal was to be reloaded; the leaving of the 
coal in the yards not having prejudiced the consignee in 
any way. (Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Bank 
of Norfolk vs. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 78 South- 
eastern Reporter 568.) 

Salaries of Corporate Officers—A reélected officer of 
a corporation is entitled to salary at the rate previously 
paid him, if nothing is said about the amount of his 
compensation in reélecting him. (New York Supreme 
Court, First Appellate Division; Hicks vs. Wittemann 
Company; 142 New York Supplement 190.) 

Authority of Agents—Where a business is conducted 
by the owner’s agent, he has implied power to do what- 
ever the nature and needs of the business require, and 
his employer is bound by such acts. The rights of third 
persons dealing in good faith with an agent within the 
apparent scope of his authority are unaffected by secret 
limitations placed on his authority by the employer. 
(Alabama Court of Appeals, Wooten vs. Federal Dis- 
count Company, 62 Southern Reporter 263.) 

* 
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Elastic Corrugated Piping 


Recently a process of manufacturing corrugated pipe 
has been patented, by which either standard, wrought- 
iron or steel tubes can be corrugated by the Maciejewski 


process, as it is known. According to the pressure and 





Wie. 1. EXAMPLES OF CORRUGATED TUBING 


size required, small- and medium-sized tubes are made 
from ordinary steel tubing. For large diameters, lap- 
welded and re-rolled tubes are used, says Power of June 
10, 1913. The corrugations are made by a method of 
pressing the material together, a special patented ma- 
chine being employed. The process shortens the tubes 
as the corrugations are pressed into them at equal dis- 
tances apart, but without decreasing the original inside 
diameter and the thickness remains uniform and is the 
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same as in the original tube. During the process of cor- 
rugating any defects in the material at once become ap- 
parent. Interesting examples of corrugated tubes and 
bends are shown in Fig. 1. They can be made in sizes 
from 13 in. up to 18 in., including diameters suitable 
for use in boilers. Here the average length is about 18 
ft., although any other length can be manufactured. 

In steam-pipe lines, contraction and expansion caused 
by the steam, the vibrations from the engines, pumps, 
or other units are effectively taken care of by the elastic 
property of the tubes. They may be also used in fire-tube 
boilers, superheaters and radiators for hot water and 
steam heating, to excellent advantage. 

Another advantage is where the space for expansion 
and contraction is limited, and large bends cannot be 
used. When steam is turned on or off there is a wide 
variation in the temperature ; hence a considerable linear 
movement in the line and its branches to the various 
units. This movement is easily taken up by a length of 


this corrugated pipe. 

In Fig. 2 an ordinary 6-in. pipe is shown, bent in the 
shape of a loop, one end being fixed and the other moy- 
When subjected to a lateral pressure of 1289 lb., 
A corrugated pipe of 


able. 
the axial movement was 111% in. 





DIFFERENCE IN PIPE 
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the same size and thickness was bent and fastened in like 
manner, and: on applying 330 lb. pressure there was ab 
axial movement of 3914 in., or over three times that 0 
the smooth pipe. ‘ 

The process for making this corrugated pipe is pat 
ented in Europe and in the United States by N. Maeie 
jewski. The pipe is beimg made in Russta, Germany 
Belguim and France. The United States patents are fo 
sale by Schuchardt & Schiitte, 90 West St., New York 


July 19, 1913 
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The Fireboss and the Union 


When a man accepts a position of trust and control, 
e must not submit himself to the dictation of those he 
expected to restrain. It seems so obvious that action 
‘ this kind ought not to be taken that it seems a folly 
» make this trite observation. Yet the miners in the 
ithracite region are insisting that the firebosses who are 
quired to maintain discipline in the mines of that dis- 
ict shall join the union and subject themselves to its 
lings. 
We do not believe that any of the miners who advocate 
unfair a proposition would want the officials of their 
ion to join an operators’ organization, which would 
spend or fine them if they did not follow its behests 
d the members of which would threaten them with 
rsonal injury if they did not compty with its com- 
ads. Such an organization would under the law be 
egal and is almost unthinkable under present-day con- 
tons. Yet the parallel is not unfair. 
Much trouble we imagine would develop if a fireboss 
o had joined the union were to venture to order his pit- 
numitteeman to make the latter’s place safe or to wait 
his room was cleared of firedamp, or to go out and get 
_ bit made of proper guage. The fireboss has difficul- 
s enough in disciplining the miners under his charge. 
is not right to compel him to be amenable to both mine 
ner, union and state. If any change is needed, it is 
t he shall be a servant of the Department of Mines 
ne, so that he may be entirely free of dictation from 
vate and commercial interests. 


. 
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‘he Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in Illinois 
‘he State of Illinois has done much pioneer work in 
Matter of testing the advisability and efficiency of a 
|kmen’s compensation law. For some time past, the 
|/€ operators and mine workers of Illinois have been 
jn the opportunity of signifying their choice of 
|ther they would operate and work under a law pro- 
ag a just compensation for time lost on account of 
ty to the workman in the performance of his duties 
nd about the mine. 
|| framing the law, every care was taken that its pro- 
‘ms should not be drastic. It was not desired to in- 
rate a paternalism in the system of state govern- 
‘that would make the mine operator responsible for 
“ns of every nature. Neither was it desired to shift 
responsibility from the mine worker to his employer, 
‘dless of the questions of carelessness and neglect on 
yart of the worker. 
dustrial accidents may, in a general way, be classified 
1 two heads: 
rst, accidents arising from improper or badly de- 
‘d machinery and equipment, or improper regulations 
‘ng to the safety of the operative or worker. For 
| a 
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this class of accidents, the employer is or, justly, should 
be held responsible. 

Second, accidents arising from the neglect or careless- 
ness of the workman. It is generally agreed that the 
responsibility for this class of accidents rests wholly on 
the worker. The neglect of the worker to take proper 
precautions for his own safety or to obey the regulations 
and instructions of his superintendent or foreman, has 
a broad bearing. Such neglect may be intentional on 
the part of the worker, due to his own stubbornness ; or 
it may arise from an absent-mindedness on his part; but, 
in either case, the worker is evidently to blame, and 
should be held alone responsible for the results of such 
neglect. Likewise, carelessness, on the part of the worker, 
makes him alone responsible for the injury resulting 
therefrom. 

There isa class of accidents, however, the responsibility 
for which is not so clearly defined and regarding which 
there will always be some difference of opinion. This 
class embraces those accidents due to the ignorance of 
the worker. When an injured workman claims, after 
the accident, that he was not aware of the danger to 
which he was exposed, the question always arises: Was 
this ignorance due, in part, to the failure of the em- 
ployer to make the workman understand the danger ; or 
was it due wholly to the failure on the part of the work- 
man to fully comprehend the importance and meaning 
of the instructions given? These are questions that can 
only be settled finally by a careful consideration of the 
evidence in any case. 

In Ilinois, the original compensation act has now been 
modified in many important respects, and the revised act 
took effect July 1. The official copies of the act have 
not as yet been issued. By this act, which has been 
broadened so as to include employees of the state, county, 
city, ete, and to cover industries not included in the 
previous act, the various employments are divided into 
two general classes; namely, “extra-hazardous” and “non- 
extra-hazardous.” As before, the act is made optional ; 
but the, employer in an extra-hazardous industry, while 
not obliged to give notice in order to operate under the 
new act, is compelled to give such notice in case he 
desires to reject the provisions of the act. In the case 
of nonextra-hazardous employments, notice must be 
given if the new act is either accepted or rejected. 

One of the advantages of the act to the employer 
who elects to benefit thereby, is that having given notice 
of his willingness to provide and pay compensation for 
accidental injuries sustained by any employee, arising 
out of and in the course of the employment, according to 
the provisions of the act, is thereby relieved from any 
lability for the recovery of damages, except as provided 
by the compensation act. The advantage to the employee 
is that, in case of injury, not only is prompt and efficient 
treatment afforded the injured man, but he is assured of 
an adequate compensation for the time lost owing to 
the accident, subject, of course, to the nature of its cause 
and the responsibility therefor. 
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One of the greatest advantages of the compensation 
act, however, lies in the fact that it “knocks out”? both 
the ambulance-chaser and the pettifogging lawyer, which 
have long been well-nigh necessary evils 
ateendin es every mine accident. The operator is relieved 
of the great burden of defending himself against law- 
suits as numerous as they are unjust in the majority of 


regarded as 


Cases. 

One of the prominent features of the revised act is the 
provision for the appointment by the governor, of an 
industrial Board, to be composed of one representative 
one representative employee, and one repre- 
sentative citizen not identified with either. Under the 
rrovisions of the new law, this board takes over the 
functions of county courts, in respect to the appointment 
of a third arbitrator and the review of decisions on ap- 


employer, 


peal. Trial by jury is entirely eliminated, and only ques- 
wons of law. or charges of fraud, can be taken to the 
Supreme Court. 

oe 
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A Crisis in Connellsville Coke 


The Connellsville coke operators and consumers are 
waging a contest which promises to settle definitely who 
shall control the coke market in the future. The direct 
point at issue is the price at which furnace coke for 
second-half delivery shall be sold. The Connellsville coke 
trade has been subject to price wars before, but appa- 


tently this is the first instance where both sides have 
been so united and have shown such determination to 
win. 


As is well known, the price of pig iron has been the 
principal factor in fixing the price of coke, so that 
a rule the operators have had little to say in the mat- 
ier. Theoretically, such a selling basis would seem to 
be fair to all concerned, since it is simply a. matter of 
supply and demand. But practically this has not proved 
to be the Thus, the operators have frequently con- 
tracted at relatively low prices, corresponding to the rul- 
ing quotations for pig iron, but have failed to participate 
in a rise in the latter market. Or, again, when they 
have succeeded in closing at a high figure, the furnaces 
have frequently blown out and failed to take the coke, 
since such is not mandatory, coke contracts usually be- 
ing made only to comply with the customer’s require- 
ments. 

Coke operators have recently found that the average 
selling price at which coke was being marketed has not 
yielded them the required margin, in view of the high 
land values. Encouraged by their bankers, who are in- 
terested in their bonds and securities, they have stood 
out unitedly for a price of $2.50 on second-half furnace 
coke. The average price of last year’s contracts, and also 
a number of those for the current year, was considerably 
higher than this, while in December of last year, the 
spot price touched $4 and higher. As the market eased 
off through the early part of this year, the operators 
fixed upon $2.50 as the minimum at which they would 
contract. 

During this time the pig iron market was steadily de- 
clining, until it touched $15 at eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces and $14 at valley furnaces for foundry pig iron. 
It is, of course, true that such prices do not justify $2.50 
for coke, but the operators rightly contend that the fur- 
nace men were fully informed that this would be the 


case. 
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minimum in the future and, knowing this, they should 
not have permitted the iron market to reach such a low 
point. Considering that they have deliberately ignored 
warnings to this effect, it is clear that the responsibility 
rests entirely with them. 

As regards the tonnage involved, the operators esti- 
mate that contracts aggregating 175,000 tons per month 
expired June 30. During the last few days of June a 
compromise was effected, covering about 90,000 tons of 
coke for July delivery only, at $2.50; most of these sales 
carried a clause guaranteeing the price against decline. 
The remaining 85,000 tons are still to be covered and 
furnace men insist that they will shut down tight rather 
than pay the price the operators are demanding; we are 
informed on good authority that four or five furnaces 
actually were blown out early in July. The coke opera- 
tors are equally determined in their position in the mat 
ter, and are likewise shutting down ovens, keeping only 
a sufficient number purnines to meet contracts already 
made. ‘ 

One of the chief difficulties in the situation, is the 
unbalanced financial condition of the different operators. 
Many of the older companies secured their land at low 
prices and have practically wiped this cost off the books 
On the other hand, the newer ones bought in at relatively 
high figures, Bhrietinies as high as $1500 per acre, an 
we believe even up to $2000. These latter have in most 
cases been bonded at approximately the cost of the land 
in order to obtain the money required for development 
The buyers at these high prices justify their investme! 
on the grounds that the. life of the Connellsville region 1 
now limited to between. 20 and 25 years, and there aré 
no other known coals making such a perfect coke. Clos¢ 
observers, however, have noticed that the increased ¢ 
mand for coke in recent years is being covered wl 
byproduct ovens, using but a small amount of Connell 
ville coal. Thus the market has not shown a dispositi 
to yield to the high margin of profit which is now e 
nomically essential to most of the operators in the 
nellsville region. 

This is clearly shown in the following example, t 
assumed figures for which are exaggerated: An operatio 
has two acres of coal per oven, and each oven has 
maximum capacity of 700 tons per annum, the life of t 
plant thus being 20 years, on the basis of a recovery 
7000 tons of coke per acre. If the land were acqu 
at $1500 per acre, and the operation bondéd for an 

























two acres with one oven. C 
amounting to $150 per annum, and $200 a year t 
charged off for exhaustion’ and amortization, this m 


coke market, such returns have been effected, but 
tainly not over an average of a number of years. 
matter of fact, prices have more frequently re 
around a level that would give a profit to only 
operations which have neither bonds, interest, or & 
tion charges. Hence we see the reason for them 


It may be rightly said that the Connellgvillal acre 
should never have been priced so high. 
appears only too true, but we are now confronted 
condition and not a theory. 
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The Fourth of July at Gary, W. Va. 
By AN Eye-WItTNEss 


SYNOPSIS—The United States Coal & Coke Co. used 
the occasion as has been customary with them to advance 
the interests of safety, to promote patriotism, to develop 
a cordial feeling between themselves and their men, to 
knit the community in a bond of fellowship, to encourage 
the local fire-fighting forces, to promote a kindly interest 
of drivers for their mules and to enliven the dull routine 
of a line of mining camps which are shut in closely in 
narrow valleys between forbidding hills. 
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The United States Coal & Coke Co. made the Fourth 
of July Celebration at Gary, W. Va., an opportunity for 
laying stress on “safety first.” If this practice became 
common perhaps the Fourth of July might place against 
its terrible reputation for the destruction of life an honor- 
able record as a promoter of safety and human welfare. 

The celebration was ably managed by Col. E. O’ Toole, 
general superintendent of the United States Coal & Coke 
Co. All civic societies were invited and the parade was 
as follows: 


1. Verhovay Sick Benefit and Burial Association, 
W.Va. 

2. Verhovay Sick Benefit and Burial Association, Filbert. 
W. Va. 

3. First Tug River Sick Benefit and Burial Association, 

Yo. 1, Filbert, W. Va. 

4. First Tug River Sick Benefit and Burial Association, 

Vo. 2, Thorpe, W. Va. 

5. Count Bathtyani Sick Benefit Association, Gary, W. Va. 
6. Count Bathtyani Sick Benefit Association, Filbert, 

Via, 

7. Gary Lodge of Odd Fellows with band of 14 pieces and 

8 members in line. 

8. Tug River lodge of Odd Fellows with band of seven 
ieces and 30 colored members in line. 

9. United Supply Co.’s decorated float with Sunday-school 
hildren. 

10. Contestants in ball game between Gary and Hunt- 
igton, W. Va. 

1i. United States Coal & Coke Co.’s Mine No. 2, near 

-ennon, marshalled by Superintendent J. M. Tulley, a float 
‘presenting a mine drift, followed by the first-aid corps, 
ad 28 mules ridden by their drivers dressed in comic cos- 

mes representing the nationality of each, the marshal of 

-@ cavalade being the stable boss. The mules were capari- 
“ned in muslin with “First aid” in gold letters. 

12. Sawmill department with large log float 12 ft. long, 
ft. thick, drawn by eight large mules, decorated with bunt- 
8. Woodsmen in the rear. 

18. No. 3 plant marshalled by C. G. Seaton, the superin- 
ndent, was led by a horseless carriage pushed by a mule 
aped in all the colors of the rainbow and marked as gen- 
ating 100,000 mule power. This took first prize. All the 
ays at No. 3 followed carrying the sanitation, machine and 
/rpenter’s shop employees, and behind these a float of a 
| del miner’s house with J. D. Jennings, master mechanic in 
arge, Then followed a float with the Sunday-school chil- 
°n and 12 mules in working harness followed by No. 3 coke 
orkers. ‘ 

14. Plants Nos. 4 and 5 marshaled by A. N. Harris, super- 
‘endent, with United Supply Co.’s float in the lead. All 
®» workers from these mines, American, white and colored 
4 foreign, were in line with their wives and 22 mules 

Uy draped. A float with Sunday-school children brought 
“the rear. 

15. Plant No. 6 marshalled by Neil Freil, superintendent, 


; 
i 


Gary, 
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with a wagon load of school children and their teachers. 
Then the first-aid corps with a patient in bed swathed in 
bandages and 35 decorated mules and their drivers making a 
striking cavalcade. 

16. Plants Nos. 7 and 8 were oOfficered by F. A. Kearns 
superintendent, with merrymakers marching to the tune of 
“Dixie.” The children of No. 8 carried a banner inscribed, 
“$358,780 paid in pensions last year—Safety first.” A float 
of school children and a United Supply Co. float proclaiming 
pure food then followed. A banner brought up the rear in- 
seribed, “$750,000 paid out last year for Safety first.” 

17. W. W. Harding, of No. 9 mine, expected to carry away 
the prize as always before. He had 30 lively mules tricked 
up in bunting and mounted by as many drivers. Then fol- 
lowed a float of well-dressed Sunday-school children, and 
another worthy of special mention showing a mine-room face 
with coal shot down and a man loading a car. The Supply 
company also furnished a notable float. 

18. Plant No. 10 was marshalled by Superintendent Booth, 
with a Hungarian band of 16 pieces, a float of Sunday- 
school children and another with 25 fine mine mules without 
a scratch on any of them, and all dressed in comic costumes. 

19. Plant No. 11 was marshalled by I. H. Dunn, the super- 
intendent, and was represented by a float filled with school 
children followed by miners carrying flags, 39 fine mine mules, 
a float of the United Supply Co., filled with clerks and drawn 
by four large mules decorated in five colors, a farm wagon 
filled with “country people,” and an inscribed banner. 

20. He aPoeGraiam., the superintendent of mine No. 12, 
and his corps of officials tried to carry off the honors with 
200 native, foreign and colored miners with 75 school children, 
all carrying lettered cards spelling repeatedly “Safety first.” 
A band brought up the rear. This exhibit of mine No. 12 was 
especially noteworthy. 

21. In the rear of the procession was an asSemblage of 
all nations, the participants being those who had not been 
placed in other parts of the parade owing to their late 
arrival. 


The program for the day was as follows: 


1. Empire Theater—Moving pictures and vaudeville. 

2. 10 a.m. Ball game, Gary versus Huntingdon, for a prize 
of $25. 

3. 11:30 a.m. First-aid contest. All teams invited. 

4. 1 p.m. 100-yd. dash. Prize $5: 50-yd. dash, open to 
boys under 16 years of age, prize $2.50.; 25-yd. dash, open to 
girls, prize $2.50; potato race, open to all, prize $2.50; sack 
race, open to all, $2.50; wheelbarrow race, Open to all, $2.50; 
greased-pig contest, prize the pig; greased-pole contest, prize 
$5; society with most men in parade, $25; society with second 
largest number of men in line, prize $15; best double-mine 
team, prize $10; second best double-mine time, prize $5; third 
best ‘double-mine team, prize $3; each driver must have 
driven his team at least a month; best float prize, $15; second 
best float, prize $10; third best float, $5: most comic “get up” 
not in the nature of a float, $5; tug of war, Sandy Lick versus 
Tug River (6 men on each side), prize $12; contests between 
fire departments, prize $10. 

o.. ~-22d08 p.m ball seame,; 
colored; prize $15. 

6. 4:30 p.m. Herbert bicycle act, free. 
i. 92 p.m Fireworks at Gary. 

The parade assembled at 8 a.m. and marched for inspection 
at 10 p.m., and took an hour to pass the stand. The judges 
were J. C. Herndon, J. Horne; E. G. Callahan, of Uniontown, 
Penn., and L. Blenkinsopp The first-aid contest was in 
charge of Vitus Klier, chemist; S. J. Price, foreman of UU: S! 
Rescue Car No. 7; J. C. Herndon, J. Horne, EB. G. Callahan 
and L. Blenkinsopp, mine inspector 11th district. A fhe S48 
Fleming and C. H. Brown, of the Bureau of Mines, took moy- 
ing pictures of the parades. They are preparing pictures of 
the worling conditions in the mines of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co. to serve as illustrations of necessary safety 
precautions in mining work. 

It is estimated that there were 5000 people on the field. 
With all the excitement no one was injured. A dash of rain 
did make matters unpleasant for a while, but otherwise noth- 
ing occurred to mar the pleasure of the day. 


No. 6 Gary versus Tazewell, 
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Powder Regulation in the State of 
Washington 
By RatpyH W. MAYeEr* 


A disastrous explosion, caused by a child sticking a 
red-hot poker into a keg of powder, wrecked a dwelling 
house, killed the inmates and caused the Washington 
legislature to pass a law prohibiting the storage of kegs 
of powder in homes. This caused the coal-mining com- 
panies to build small powder houses from which daily 
supplies could be issued to the mines. 

The Northwestern Improvement Co., of Roslyn, sells 
powder checks at the store. Each check is good for a 
quarter of a keg of powder. A man starting work buys 
two powder cans at a merely nominal price, each holding 
a quarter of a keg or six and a quarter pounds of powder. 
He presents his empty powder can and one powder check 
at the powder house and in return gets a full powder can. 
The miner has two cans and every time he takes a full 
can out of the powder house he returns an empty, which 
is filled during the day so that it will be ready for the 
next shift. 

If any of the cans become damaged by rock falls or in 
any way except by gross carelessness, the company gives 
the miner a new can free of charge. Clerks from the 
stores are stationed at each of the powder houses for one 
hour before each shift goes to work. They simply ex- 
change the full canisters for the empty ones and take 
the powder checks in payment for the powder. 


Tue Cans ArE Not FILLeD BY CLERKS 


They do not handle the loose powder or fill the cans. 
During the day a man chosen for his carefulness and 
steady habits rides from one powder house to another 
and fills the empty cans which the miners have returned. 

He uses an automatic filling machine which is part of 
the equipment of each house. The powder is emptied 
from the kegs into a large wooden hopper, which dis- 
charges through a stationary funnel. The powder can is 
placed under this funnel and a lever pulled which releases 
just enough powder to fill the can. As this machine 
measures the powder out by bulk and not by weight, the 
can is placed on a small scale placed near the machine 
and any small inaccuracy corrected, although corrections 
are seldom necessary. 

The powder cans are stored on wooden shelves around 
the sides of the building. Only enough powder for one 
day’s supply is kept at these powder-distributing houses. 
Every evening the man who fills the cans turns in an 
order for the next day’s supply for each powder house. 
The main powder magazines, into which the cans are un- 
loaded, are large stone buildings situated out of the way 
of danger. The distributing powder houses are compara- 
tively small brick and concrete buildings, one being built 
at each mine. They are kept scrupulously clean, being 
swept out every time they are used. They are electrically 
heated and lighted, and no open lights are allowed near 
them. A pipe with running water passes a few feet from 
the door. The powder cans are handed out through a 
small opening in the iron door of the building. This trap 
in the main door is hinged at the bottom and can only 


drop half way down, thus forming a stand or shelf on - 





*Assistant foreman, Northwestern Improvement Co., Ros- 
lyn, Wash. ; 
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which the powder cans can be placed while being ex- 
changed. There are no other openings in the building. 
Only the man in charge is allowed in the magazine. 

At present the miners take their empty powder cans 
home. Sometimes they leave much powder in the cans 
and this practice is unsafe. It has been suggested that 
a small trap door be placed in the wall of the powder 
house with a chute leading from it to the floor so that 
when the miners come out of the mine they can drop 
their cans through it into the powder house, thus avoid- 
ing the trouble of carrying them home and the danger 
of having powder in their dwellings. No account would 
be kept of the powder left in the empty cans as it should 
not be there. Two men work in each room in the mine 
and one of them always has a can into which any small 
quantity of powder can be emptied and not brought to 
the surface. 

If it is considered unsafe to have the opening for the 
empty cans in the powder house a small addition could 
be added into which they could be dropped. Every miner 
has metal checks for putting on his loaded cars of coal. 
By putting one of his coal checks on his empty powder 
can and calling for his check number when he wanted 
a full can, no difficulty would be experienced in tracing 
the cans. 
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Another Fourth of July Celebration 


In the Fourth of July celebration held at Central City, Ky., 
in the heart of the western Kentucky coal fields, the most 
interesting feature was a first-aid contest in which eight 
teams participated, including one of boys from the mines of the 
W. G. Duncan Coal Co. Other teams came from the mines of 
the Central Coal: & Iron Co. and from Luzerne, Martwick, 
Taylor, Crescent, Graham and Powderly. ¢ 

The contest for first prize was a tie between Crescent an 
Luzerne, each team making an average of 100; and by a vote 
of the men the prize was divided between them. The second 
prize of $30 went to the corps of Central Coal & Iron Co., 
although this team was considerably handicapped by the 
eagerness of the crowd to see it work. A special prize was 
made up for the “Graham Junior’ team of the W. G. Duncan 
Coal Co., as the efforts of the youngsters were thoroughly 
worthy of special notice. j 

The judges were Dr. H. Tuldesley, of Central City; G. 7. 
Powell, in command of Government Rescue Car No. 3, and 
Lieut. Winston Pilcher, U. S. A., retired, of Nashville, Tem 
The committee which arranged the contest was composed of 
F. P. Wright, Crescent Coal Co.; S. A. Yorks, vice-presiden§& 
Central Coal & Iron Co.; W. G. Duncan, Jr., W. G. Dunea 
Coal Co., and L. B. Walker, president District 23, U. M. W. of 
A. It is planned to hold a much iarger meet at Central City 
on Labor Day, Sept. 1, as 20 teams have already entered, and 
handsome prizes have been offered by the Kentucky Minin 
Institute. ? 
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National Conservation Exposition — 


A national conservation exposition is to be held at Knox 
ville, Tenn., and the miner’s field day is set for Se 
20. The Bureau of Mines will ship a large steel tube ff 
Pittsburgh and erect it at Knoxville, so that exhibitions ¢ 
be given demonstrating the explosibility of coal dust. 
tests will be held between various teams from Tenness 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia and Alabama, and pr 
will be awarded to the most competent teams by the Ame?! 
can Red Cross and the Mine Safety Association. The 
day proceedings will be under the auspices of the Tennes " 
Mine Foremen’s Association. At the meeting held at the 
Imperial Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn., to arrange the meet the 
following leaders in safety work were present: H. M. Wi 
and J. W. Paul, of the Bureau of Mines, from Pittsb’ 
Penn.; Major R. W. Patterson, of the American Red 
from Washington, D. C.; E. F. Buffet, of the Tennessee 
Foremen’s Association from Oliver Springs; E. C. Mahan 
representing the coal operators; E. B. Sutton, of the Bureau ¢ 
Mines, and D. T. Blakely. : 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 


etter No. 6—Before forming and expressirg a def- 
e opinion as to the advisability of using mixed lights 
| coal mine, it would be well to carefully determine, 
ar as possible, the degree of danger attendant there- 
If the danger is within the limits of control, the 
assumed in the use of mixed lights is as justifiable 
ther risks incident to coal mining and arising from 
iral conditions. 
he bituminous mining law of Pennsylvania (1911) 
nits the use of mixed lights in a mine generating 
without specifically stating the conditions under 
ch open lights are permitted, the use of the open 
ts under these conditions being left to the judgment 
he mine manager, subject, however, to the approval 
he state mine inspector, who, under the bituminous 
is armed with discretionary power (Art. 20), which 
rsonally consider of a negative character. 
hen any portion of a mine becomes dangerous, owing 
he generation and accumulation of explosive gas, it 
mes the duty of the mine management to provide 
the safe working of such section or sections of the 
2 where gas is being generated in dangerous quantity, 
rohibiting the use of any open lights therein, except 
re the gas is generated only at the face of live en- 
(Art. 10, Sec. 3; and Art. 28, Sec. 2). 
1 considering the danger attending the use of mixed 
s in a mine, there are two conditions that may arise: 
ist, the open-light section may be adjacent to the 
y-lamp section, on the return side of the latter. In 
case, even assuming that all the legal requirements 
strictly enforced and that the sections are completely 
ted from each other as far as ventilation is con- 
od, it must be admitted that the possibility of dis- 
still exists. Under these conditions, the greatest 
er lies in assuming that the open-light section will 
in free from explosive gas, which the facts of ex- 
nee prove to be a false assumption. 
cond, the open-light section may be adjacent to and 
le intake side of the safety-lamp section, both sec- 
being ventilated by the same air current. In this 
the danger is as great as that to which we have 
referred, while the conditions that favor the spread 
possible disaster are materially increased. My per- 
“experience of the danger attending this second con- 
1enables me to speak with positiveness of its immi- 













gard the danger incident to the use of mixed lights, 
Y Case in coal mining, to be exceedingly great and 
\d the power of control. The practice is based sim- 
Pon a pure assumption, and there is no man liy- 
1OWever expert he may be, who is able to make that 
iption a positive assurance. Just as long as we per- 
0 bringing the two factors necessary to an explosion 
1 the range of possible contact, just so long do we 
‘the danger of disaster beyond the limits of control 
mjustifiably expose life and property to destruc- 
+ 


tion. The belief that the strict enforcement of our pres- 
ent mining laws will restrict instead of eliminate the 
dangers of mining, leads to a false feeling of security. 
The best safeguards of life and property are such pre- 
cautionary measures as will tend, as far as possible, to 
eliminate rather than to restrict. these dangers. 

The lax methods of mining operations commonly em- 
ployed in the United States may be, in part, excusable 
on the ground that the conditions here are not such as 
to necessitate the enforcement of more sane and scientific 
measures. This excuse, however, is rapidly losing favor 
as conditions change and it is necessary to go deeper 
for the coal. It is now quite generally. recognized that 
more scientific and practical safeguards and methods are 
necessary, in order to minimize the dangers that sur- 
round the miner. 

Another condition that attends the use of mixed lights 
in the mine and one that greatly intensifies the danger, 
is the false sense of security that pervades the minds of 
the workers in an open-light section or mine. Miners 
naturally look upon the safety lamp as a necessity, only 
where there is the recognized danger of an explosion oc- 
curring. As a consequence, every mine worker is prone 
to regard a section of the mine where open lights are 
used, as entirely free from explosive gas. This belief 
leads to a careless disregard of danger arising from the 
ignition of gas in this section. Neither the miner nor 
the mine manager apparently considers seriously the pos- 
sibility of a so-called non-gaseous section of the mine be- 
coming dangerous at any moment, from the presence of 
explosive gas. I am convinced, and believe that most 
practical mining men will concur in the opinion, that the 
greatest menace to a mine worked by mixed lights, lies 
in the open-light section. It is my conviction that the 
use of mixed lights in a mine generating explosive gas 
is, at least, impolitic and injudicious. 

The safety of mine operations is so closely related 
to the economy of working that a high degree of efficiency 
in the former instance means a proportionate increase 
in the latter. The common belief that the largest profits 
from the least expenditure in mining represent the great- 
est economy is only theoretically true. In practice, this 
principle will only hold true for a limited time and 
eventually fail, because it cannot be carried to extremes 
without disastrous results. 

In reference to safety lamps, it is true that the same 
production cannot be effected as in the use of naked 
lights; because the activities of the workmen are cur- 
tailed, in a measure, by the dimness of the light. But, 
cn the other hand, the results of working with open 
lights, in a gassy mine, may prove so disastrous as to 
more than counterbalance the advantage and profits aris- 
ing from their use. 

In view of the fact that workmen’s compensation acts 
are now receiving much attention from legislators, it may 
prove a matter of economy as well as humanity, on the 
part of operators, to safeguard by every practical means 
the lives of their employees. It is a pleasure to note that 
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a large number of coal operators are coming to regard 
the coal miner as something more than a mere physical 
machine designed for the production of coal. 

I. C. PARFITT. 


Jerome, Penn. 
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The Booster Fan 


We have used a booster fan to increase the circulation 
in a portion of our mine where the air was slack. My 
foreman, G. E. Rockefeller, after some experimenting, 
has discovered that y WILLA 
in using a_ booster 
fan, it is much bet- 
ter not to allow all 
the air to _ pass 
through the booster ; 


y pp, of Ys 
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but to arrange this 7 Stoppir'é “LDBOOSTEIV PTD IIIT 
p = . e Pee GoaL AGE 

Fan behind a rae ProposED ARRANGEMENT OF A 
as shown in the ac- Booster Fan 


companying sketch. 

Some time ago (Coat Acs, Vol. 1, p. 1150) there was 
started an interesting discussion on the installation of a 
booster fan to assist the general circulation in a section 
of the mine where the air was deficient. In that connec- 
tion, I thought the information might be of value to 
those who are using booster fans for this purpose. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Having found the heat absorbed by the products, the next 
step is to find the heat absorbed by the unburned air, Let x = 
weight of air_ required to make 1 1b. CH, inflammable. Then, 
since 1 lb. CH, consmes 4 lb. O + 13.39 lb. N = 17.39 Ib. air, 
the unburned air is x — 17.39 lb. The original temperature 
of the air being 60° F., the rise is 1200 — 60 = 1140 deg. and 
the heat absorbed is 0.2374 (x — 17.39) 1140 =9270:636—=, — 
4706.36 B.t.u., which makes the total heat absorbed 


8154.3139 -+ 270.6362 — 4706.36 = 270.6362 + 3447.9539 B.t.u. 


Since the heat absorbed is assumed equal to the heat gen- 
erated, 

270.6362 + 3447.9539 = 23,513 

1 ee 23,513 — 3447.9539 _ 74.172 ; 
anc t= 270.636 (2.170 W. Gir, 

This is the total weight of air required to make 1 lb. of 
methane (CH,) inflammable. In_ other words, the weight 
ratio of gas to air, at the lower inflammable LIN See aee le 
But since the specific gravity of methane, referred to air as 
unity, is 0.559, the volume ratio of gas to air, at this point, is 
1: 0.559 X 74.17; or 1: 41.46. That is to say, a mixture of 
pure methane and air first becomes inflammable when 1 vol- 
ume of this gas is mixed with 41.46 volumes of air. 

The percentage of gas in this mixture is 

1 100 
1 + 41.46 xa 42.46 

Lower Explosive Limit—The continued addition of air to 
methane causes the firedamp mixture to become more and 
more inflammable till a point is reached when the combustion 
of the gas is so rapid that the mixture is explosive. As this 
condition is approached, in practice, owing to the mixture of 
the gas and air not being uniform, the ignited gas often 
snaps and cracks in the combustion chamber of a safety lamp. 

_In the same manner, an accumulation of firedamp, in the 
mine, when ignited, may burn with greater or less energy or 
violence and small explosions may occur here and there, fol- 
lowed perhaps by the general explosion of the entire body of 
the firedamp. The explosion depends not alone on the propor- 
tion of gas and air in the mixture, although that is important, 
but on the intensity and volume of the igniting flame. Thus, 
it happens that a firedamp mixture ignited in the narrow 
confines of the mine workings may, after burning for a_ brief 
period with more or less energy, suddenly develop a violent 
explosion, 

The lower explosive limit of pure methane has been de- 
termined, by experiment, to occur when 1 volume of the gas 
is mixed with 13 volumes of air; or the percentage of gas in 
the mixture is 





2.3 per cent. CH, 


1 100 
i+ 3 X 100 = Ta = 7-14 per cent. 


This limit, however, is considerably modified by any condi- 
Soe uk tend to increase or decrease the <anountees heat 
‘ y ea; 
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He first built a good stopping in the entry, just out 


from the crosscut through which the air current enteretl 
the heading. As shown in the figure, he then erectec 


a brattice extending from a point near this stopping for- 
ward a few yards beyond the crosscut. The booster wa: 
installed at the end of the brattice nearest the stopping 
By this arrangement, the fan was found to do good work, 
and the current of air discharged from behind the brat: 
tice greatly assisted the general current passing up the 
heading. | 

M. C. BurLer, Supt. 

Fairfax, Wash. 
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A Humidity Chart 


Regarding J. S. Watson’s question, Coan Agr, July 1% 
p. 62, allow me to call attention to the U. 8. Depart 
ment of Agriculture’s publication hy the Weather Bureau 
Bulletin No. 235, which contains complete psychometri 
tables for obtaining the vapor pressure, relative humidit 
and temperature of the dew point, from the readings 4 
the wet- and dry-bulb thermometers. The bulletin ea 
be obtained from the Weather Bureau, at Washington 
at a cost of 10c. per copy, and is a fine investment 1 
any student of atmospheric conditions. 

DonaLp M. Lippert. 

























Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Maximum Explosive Point—The maximum explosive 
of a combustible gas is developed when the proportion of g 
to air is just sufficient for complete combustion. If the gas 
the mixture is in excess of this proportion the full heat e 
ergy is not developed, owing to the incomplete combustion 
the gas. On the other hand, if the air is in excess of wh 
is required for complete combustion, the unburned air a 
sorbs a portion of the heat generated by the combusti 
which thus becomes latent. F 

The maximum explosive force of methane is develop 
when the proportion of gas to air is 1: 9.57. It is calculat 
in the following manner: Write, again, the chemical equat 
expressing the reaction that takes place when this gas 
in oxygen, forming carbon dioxide and water; thus, 


CH, + 20, = CO, + 2H,0 


Molecular volumes, us 2 1 2 4 
It should be observed that when the symbol of ea 
is written as a molecule (oxygen. = Oz) the prefix orn 


written before the symbol, indicating the number of 
cules of that gas taken, shows also the relative volume 
gas concerned in the reaction; because the volume 
gaseous molecules at the same temperature and press 
the same, ; 
The above equation shows that two volumes of ox 
(205) are required to completely burn one volume of m 
(CH,); and there are formed One volume of carbon 
(COs) and two volumes of water (2 H.O). ; 
But, oxygen forms 20.9 per cent., by volume, of 
mosphere. Therefore, when methane is burned in a 
volume of air required to completely burn two volumes 0! 
gas is 
2 volumes 


0.209 | 


Hence the proportion of gas to air that will develop, ir 

plosion, the maximum force is 1°: 9.57. The percentage 

gas in the mixture, at this point, is . 
i 100 


= 9.569, say 9.57 vol. 


of air is increased, till finally a point is reached w 
gas is so diluted with the air that explosion ceases 
mixture is simply inflammable. The point at which e 
ceases is called the “higher explosive limit.” Fo 
methane, this point is practically reached when the pr 
tion of gas to air is 1 : 5, although the position and | 
acter of the igniting flame may vary this proportion slig 
Rhee ee SL of gas in the firedamp, at this point, is 


1 100 


tare <x 100 = Go — 16:08 per cent. 
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Coking and Steaming Coals 


What are the qualities or constituents of a grade of 
ul that would be termed a “good coking coal”; and 
at are the qualities and constituents of a good “steam- 
r coal ?” 
What is the lowest percentage of fixed carbon in a 
| that would be considered as a coking coal; and what 
the highest percentage such a coal may contain ? 

C. A. PEARSON. 
Duluth, Minn. 


t is only possible, in the most general way, to name 
qualities that are essential to a good coking coal. 
th a coal will generally contain from 15 to 30 per 
t. of volatile matter. An important property of a 
ing coal is that on being heated the coal passes 
ough a semifused or pasty condition and the hydrocar- 
“gases driven off while the coal is in that condition 
der the mass highly porous. When the coal contains 
‘small a percentage of volatile matter, it will not fuse 
lily; while too large a percentage of volatile matter 
_ develop too great a porosity and the resulting coke 
not have sufficient strength for the purposes for 
ch it must be used. 
tis not possible to state any limiting percentages of 
1 carbon that would determine the coking qualities 
the coal. While many attempts have been made to 
rtain on what the coking properties of coal depend, 
ung definite has been determined further than that 
relation between the volatile matter and the fixed car- 
or, preferably, the relation between the hydrogen of 
coal and the fixed carbon is important. A good cok- 
coal must also contain a low per cent. of ash; and, 
Many purposes, the sulphur content must be less 
1 per cent. 
ye physical properties and condition of the coal are 
believed to be of more importance than is generally 
tstood, in order to produce a good merchantable 
A coal having a free vertical or jointed structure 
| generally produce a better coke than a coal having 
minated or bedded structure. Crushing the coal 
ly improves its coking qualities; and some coals 
|; Would not coke otherwise have been made to pro- 
| a fair coke by crushing to a fine uniform grade, 
/1 permits a more regular and uniform escape of 
,ases and assists the formation of the porous structure 
jis such an important feature of a good coke. The 
ntage of fixed carbon, in some of the best coking 
varies from 50 to 75 per cent., while the carbon- 
)gen ratio has been found to vary from about 20 to 
f even 12, in some coals that have been coked. 















‘ 


!y on the style of boiler used. In many of the long 
lrical and flue boilers that are still used in a large 
er of mining districts, it is necessary to employ a 
}urming, long-flaming coal to produce the best re- 
| Many tubular boilers cannot be fired to advantage 


‘a 


/2 qualities of a good steaming coal will depend very. 
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with a highly bituminous coal, for the reason that the 
small tubes of the boiler require too frequent cleaning 
to prevent them from being clogged with the soot de- 
posited in them. The present practice, however, is to en- 
large the size of the tubes of these boilers. 

Many power plants are today using hard (anthracite) 
coal to avoid the too frequent cleaning of the boiler tubes 
that is necessary when using softer coal. The higher 
price of the hard coal, however, makes its use prohibitive 
in most mining plants, except those located in the hard- 
coal region. Almost without exception, the smaller sizes 
of coal are used for steaming purposes at the present 
time, the larger sizes, from chestnut up, being used for 
domestic purposes. 
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An Inclined Plane Difficulty 


We are lowering coal over an incline 5000 ft. long and 
having a grade varying from 15 to 47 deg. We use an 
8-ft. double drum, having two brakes on each drum 7 but 
the friction is so great as to wear away 234 in. of wood 
in 18 days. Can you suggest something of advantage ? 

M. K. Martowe. 

Block, Tenn. 


From the brief description given, we believe that the 
weight of the loaded cars is too great and should be 
counterbalanced by a counterweight or balance-truck, run- 
ning on a separate track; or the weight of the empty cars 
ascending the plane should be made to counterbalance 
the weight of the descending loaded cars. If a balance- 
truck is used, the counterbalancing weight should always 
be sufficient to draw up the empties but not so great but: 
that it can, in turn, be drawn up by the loaded cars 
descending the incline. The counterbalancing of the 
weight of the loaded cars, in this manner, will relieve 
the load on the drum and reduce the wear on the brakes 
holding the drum. 


Sod 


A Hoisting Problem 


If one rope of a double-compartment mine hoist is 
54% in. short and the other rope 3 in. long, how will you 
arrange these ropes so that the cages will reach their 
respective landings at the same time? 

JOHN NELson. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

In general mine practice, in a double-compartment 
hoisting shaft, the ropes supporting the two cages are 
so arranged that one rope will wind on the drum as the 
other winds off, a single drum being used. In this way, 
one cage is hoisted while the other is being lowered. In 
the present case, as we understand the question, one rope 
being 5% in. short and the other 3 in. long, there is a 
difference of 244 in., which is the actual shortage when 
one of the cages is brought flush with the landing. It 
is then only necessary to lengthen the rope supporting 
the other cage 21% in. 
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Mine Rescue Work 


(Answered by request) 

Ques.—How would you render first aid to a person 
overcome by mine gases ? 

Ans.-—Place the patient on his back with something 
under the shoulders to throw up the chest. Loosen the 
clothing around the throat and pull out the tongue. ae 
form artificial respiration by the Sylvester method ¢ 
follows: The operator kneels at the patient’s head, g iad 
his arms just below the elbows and draws them gently 
but steadily outward and upward, holding them as far 
above the head as they will go for about two seconds. He 
then brings the arms down with the elbows bent, until 
they press lightly against the chest, holding them there 
for about two seconds. The operation should be repeated 
about 15 times per minute. After natural respiration 
is begun, apply the pulmotor, if one is to be had. Ina 
case of gas poisoning use the pulmotor at the start. A 
pulmotor should form a part of the first-aid equipment 
in every mine where gas is generated or where electrical 
power js installed. 

Ques-—How should a person be treated who is suffer- 
ing from mine burns? 

Ans.—Send for a doctor. 
should be protected from the air. If the clothing sticks, 
do not peel it off but cut around it. The adhering cloth 
or a dressing of cotton or other soft material applied to 
the burned surface, should be saturated with picric acid 
(0.5 per cent. solution). If this is not at hand, coat the 
spot with a paste of flour and water or a heavy oil, such 
as machine oil, vaseline, linseed or olive oil. Cover the 
dressing with cotton, gauze, lint, clean waste, a clean 
handkerchief or other soft cloth held lightly in place by 
a bandage. The same coverings should be lightly band- 
aged over a dry, charred burn, but without wetting the 
burn, in this case, or applying oil to it. Do not open 
blisters. 


Raw, blistered surfaces 


Ques.—A man is found unconscious with a live wire 
lying across his lower legs Assuming that the current is 
to be short-circuited first, should this be done at a 
point between the victim and the power house, or at a 
point on the other side of the victim from the power 
house? State fully if there is any difference in the two 
methods. 

Ans.—The effect on the man will be the same whether 
the current is short-circuited between the power house 
and the victim, or on the other side of the victim from 
the power plant. It will always be better, if possible, to 
flip the wire off the man’s leg with a dry stick or other 
nonconducting material, since this will avoid the pos- 
sibility of an induced current passing through the man 
when the switch, or cireuit-breaker, is thrown open at 
the power house, owing to the current being short-cir- 
cuited. If there is a circuit-breaker on each of the lines 
(“double-pole breaker”), this would not occur; but, with 
a “single-pole breaker,’ there is danger of a possible 
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“field discharge” from the generator further injuring th 
man, since such a field discharge would raise the voltag 
throughout all the wires in the circuit, no matter wher 
the “shert” is placed. 

The reason that the current may be short-circuited 0 
either side of the man with equal advantage, is that th 
drop in potential caused by the “short” will be practical! 
the same on both sides of the victim, assuming the di: 
tance between these two points is small as compared wit 
the lengih of the circuit and therefore negligible. 

Ques.—Give in full the method of artificial respiratio 
to be employed and any other conditions of treatmey 
necessary in‘case of electric shock. 

Ans.—The method of artificial respiration and trea’ 
ment recommended by the Commission on Resuscitatio 
from Electrical Shock, as explained in a pamphlet ij 
sued by the National Light Association, New York, | 
briefly as follows: 

Send for the nearest doctor; but, without waiting, ¢ 
soon as the victim is clear of the live conductor, quick] 
feel with the finger to see that there is no obstruction i 
the mouth, removing any tobacco, or false teeth foun 
there. Then, without stopping to loosen the patient 
clothing, begin artificial respiration at once as every m 
ment is precious. f 

Turn the patient on his stomach, with arms extemle 
and face turned to one side so that the nose and mout 
are free for breathing; and, if possible, have an assistar 
draw the tongue forward. Kneeling astraddle the ma 
thighs and facing his head, press the loins (muscles 6 
the small of the back) with the palms of the hands, th 
thumbs nearly touching each other and the fingers sprea 
over the lowest ribs. 4 

Now, holding the arms straight, swing slowly forw 
so that the weight of the body is thrown gradually upo 
the victim. This operation should take from 2 to 3 sé 
and must not be violent as internal organs may be i 
jured. Then, immediately swing backward so as to 
move the pressure, but leave the “hawoe in place, thus 
turning to the first position. After 2 sec. again swil 



















movement of compression and release in from 4 to 5§ 
Follow your own deep breathing as a guide, swin 
forward with each deep expiration and backward ¥ 
each inspiration. q 
Continue this operation without interruption — 
natural breathing is restored or until the physician 
rives. During this time, keep the patient warm 
proper coverings and by laying hot-water bags or }0 
tles beside his body. Give no liquids whatever, by mou 
until consciousness is restored. ‘a 
If there are any burns, they should be attended 
after natural respiration is restored. These sho 
treated the same as other burns, by the applicatio 
flour, oil, or vaseline to exclude the air. An emulsit 
boiled oil and lime water is good. 
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Washington, D. C. 


An important feature of the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding transportation conditions in 
New England in general and on the New Haven road in 
particular, issued during the past week relates to special in- 
quiries made by it with respect to coal and the conditions 
under which that article is transported. On that point the 
Commission says: 


We find that class rates in central freight association ter- 
ritory are distinctly lower than in New England, especially 
on classes 5 and 6. These two classes move a very large 
amount of carload traffic, being the two classes which apply 
very generally to carload business. Class rates from New 
York and Boston to New England points are about the same 
as those from New York and Pittsburgh into trunk line terri- 
tory. 

Class rates from interior New England points appear to 
be rather higher than corresponding rates in both trunk 
line and central freight association territories. 

We have also instituted a comparison between rates from 
a same points on three or four of the principal commo- 
dities. 

Coal is not produced in New England, but is extensively 
consumed. Coal rates from the various seaports of New 
England to near-by interior points are uniformly high as 
compared with rates for similar distances in the other terri- 
tories under consideration. Rates to more distant interior 
points are not so extravagant and are often low. The rea- 
son for this appears to be that coal reaches the various 
ports of New England by water and is from thence dis-. 
tributed by rail. This water-and-rail route competes with 


the all-rail route, and the purpose of these high rates to 
near-by points is to maintain the all-rail rate. 

Allowable Deductions 

' In issuing the final draft of its revision of the income 


ax section of the new tariff the senate Finance committee 
luring the past week made some concessions to mining in- 
‘erests designed to eliminate or break the force of criticisms 
hat had been passed upon the new act by operators of min- 


ng properties. Under the new acts a corporation which 
nakes income returns is allowed to deduct among other 
hings: 

All losses actually sustained within the year in busi- 


iess conducted by it within the United States and not com- 
yvensated by insurance or otherwise, including a reasonable 
dlowance for depreciation by use, wear and tear of property, 
f any, and in the case of mines a reasonable allowance for 
‘epletion of ores and all other natural deposits not to exceed 
per centum of the gross value at the mine of the output 
or the year for which the computation is made. 


HMARRISBURG, PENN. 


From a decision of Judge Mestrezat of the Pennsylvania 
upreme Court, work of mine foremen is covered by statute 
nd aside from the duties imposed upon them by law, they 
annot be heid liable for an accident when the company is 
harged with neglect. 

This question was raised when the commission to codify 
1e mine laws was at work, and it was claimed the statutes 
‘ere written in the interests of the operators. It was 
‘binted out that one sentence in the law would prevent mine 
|} orkers from recovering damages inasmuch as it specified 
iat in those mines where electricity was used, responsibil- 
y for safeguarding the lives of the workers would be 
}aced upon a certified electrician. This feature was con- 
dered a snake and was bitterly fought. 

The decision in part states: 

That a mine foreman is responsible only for those duties 
overed by the statutes and where he exercises authority 
hich is not covered by statute, he is going beyond his juris- 
ection and through the neglect of the coal company which 
‘not providing proper safeguards, the company is responsible 
r damages. 
| The decision is far reaching in the effect it will have on 
ture damage cases, wherein employees may have been in- 
red or killed. It upsets the custom which has been es- 
jblished, making the mine foreman responsible for acci- 
mts in mines. According to the opinion, that official must 
‘ok after the care of the mines and see that the mine laws 
e observed. He cannot become an agent for a coal com- 
ny to evade responsibility, where it can be shown that it 
‘Ss not made its mines reasonably safe from accidents. 














Receivers Appointed 

fudge Orr of the United States Court at Pittsburgh July 9 
ted receivers for the six bituminous coal companies of 

nnsylvania which were subsidiary companies of the Amer- 


ican Water Works and Guarantee Co., which passed into the 
hands of a receiver on the failure of First-Second National 
Bank of Pittsburgh and which was one of the big “Kuhn 
enterprises.” 

The Court appointed as receivers for the Isabella-Con- 
nellsville Coke Co., S. A. Gilmore, J. D. O’Neil and Wm. K. 
Johnson for the Naomi Coal Co., Thurston Wright, Samuel A. 
Gilmore and Wm. K. Johnston; for the Somerset Smokeless 
Coal Co. Robert P. Watt, Samuel A. Gilmore and Wm. K. 
Johnson; for the United Coal Co. James D. O’Neil, Thurston 
Wright. Wm. K. Johnson and Robert P. Watt; for the Pitts- 
burgh and Baltimore Coal Co., James D. O’Neil, Robert P. 
Watt and Wm. K. Johnson; for the Merchants Coal Co. of 
Pennsylvania, Robert P. Watt, Thurston Wright and Wm. K. 
Johnston. The bond for each of the receiverships was placed 
at $15,000. 

The defendants all joined in the petition for the re- 
ceivership. The bill in each case sets forth that the petition 
for the receiverships was filed for the purpose of protecting 
the property and assets of the companies on account of 
the debts due. 

Judge Orr in appointing the receivers made an order 
which allows them to pay the miners of the United Coal Cos 
Pittsburgh and Baltimore Coal Co. and the Somerset Smoke- 
less Coal Co. a total of $100,000 in wages. 

J. S. Kuhn and W. S. Kuhn were president and Vice- 
President of the United Coal Co. which controlled the other 
coal companies. 


No Extra Session 


Governor Tenor is reported as stating on July 8 that he 
had not thought of calling an extra session of the legislature, 
either this summer or the fall after the election. For some 
weeks rumors have been current that it was the intention to 
reconvene the general assembly to act on an “Employers’ 
Liability” and other bills and in the event of the constitutional 
amendment permitting the state to issue $50,000,000 of bonds 
for consruction of highways, to summon the legislature to 
pass enabling acts so that bonds might be issued next year 
instead of waiting until the session of 1915. The Governor 
said in part. 

I know of no contingency demanding the convening of 
general assembly in extraordinary session nor shall T 
call an extra session should the constitutional amendment 


for the bond issue for road construction be ratified by the 
people at the November election. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


the 


Harrisburg—The Governor has approved a legislative reso- 
lution authorizing the Chief of the Department of Mines to 
investigate conditions and operations of quarries, ore and 
clay banks, ore and graphite mines, oil and gas wells drilled 
through coal measures, and to suggest needed legislation to 
the Governor for presentation to the legislature of 1915. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Susquehanna Coal Co. has filed appeals 
from the assessment and valuation of its coal and surface 
property as fixed by the Board of County Assessors in New- 
port, Nanticoke and Plymouth Townships. This is the first 
of appeals to be taken by a coal company to the new triennial 
assessment for the year 1913, as recently completed by the 
Beard of County Assessors. All the other coal companies are 
expected to file appeals soon and the entire assessment wili 
again be threshed out in the courts. 


Scranton—Three men were killed recently by falling 
down the shaft at the Brisbin Colliery of the Lackawanna 
Coal Co., a depth of about 600 ft. The men were employed at 
the head of the shaft, taking care of the cars coming from 
the mine. 

Philadelphia—Headquarters have been opened to prepare 
plans for the entertainment of the mining men who are ex- 
pected to visit Philadelphia as delegates to the sixteenth 
annual session of the American Mining Congress which meets 
on Oct. 20-24. 

Committees from the Chamber of Commerce are daily 
holding meetings to arrange for the transportation and care 
of the visitors. 

Permanent quarters were recently opened in the Land 
Title Building by J. F. Callbreath, the secretary of the Min- 
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ing Congress and Assistant Secretary LH. L. Woleott, both of 
Denver. The local finance committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia of which E. T. Conner is chairman, 
and N. B. Kelley, secretary met yesterday to estimate the 
funds which will be needed for the entertainment of those at- 
tending the convention. It is expected that about 1500 
mining engineers and experts will attend the convention. 


Pottsville—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania July 9 
handed down an opinion that “robbing pillars” in the mining 
of coal is perfectly legal. The issue was fought OUL ine 
case “Streng vs. Buck Run Coal Co.,” of Pottsville, who 
had asked for an injunction to restrain the above company 
from mining certain pillars on lands leased from the Strengs. 

Judge Brumm, of the Schuylkill County Court decided 
that all pillars may be robbed “except those necessary for 
the present and future working of the mine.’ He also de- 
cided that the panel or ‘gob’ system of mining is superior 
to the pillar system, and the Supreme Court has sustained 
him in both decisions. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—Strike sentiment cropped out suddenly July 
11 in the mines of the Altoona Coal and Coke Co. at Cupon, 
near Gallitzin, when several hundred men refused to work 
longer because the company proposed to change from two to 
three shifts in the main heading. This company is turning 
out a grade of coke said to be equal to the Connellsville 
variety and is pushed with orders. It is thought the trouble 
will be settled soon. 

A part of the big coal deal of the Manor Real Estate and 
Trust Co., of Philadelphia in the Indiana coal field was con- 
summated July 10 when 680 acres of bituminous coal in 
seven tracts were purchased by that company for $45,000. 
The land is situated in Green and Cherryville townships in 
Indiana County, and adjoins lands in Cambria County, for 
which the same company paid as high as $200 per acre. 


Bentleyville—Residents in the northern part of town are 
becoming alarmed over the fact that crevices are appearing 
in the land in that particular section, due, it is thought, to 
the removal of coal. It has been found that wells are hard 
to find which will supply water all the year round, and many 
have gone dry. It is thought the removal of coal too near 
the surface is the cause. 


Monongahela—Representatives of the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., in whose mine 97 men lost their 
lives in an explosion on Apr. 25, are settling the death claims 
with the legal heirs. The company is said to be paying the 
widows with families $2000. -The scale runs from this amount 
down to $500. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Miners employed at the mines of the Seng 
Creek Coal Co., on Coal River, who went on strike in viola- 
tion of orders from the union officials, have decided to return 
to work rather than sever their connection with the national 
organization. This follows some vigorous action on the part 
of the union officials who ordered the miners’ local union, at 
Coal River Siding, to end their strike or surrender their 
charter. 

Judge Henry K. Black, of the Kanawha County Intermedi- 
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expense. The latter company has already built about twelve 
miles of roads in and around McRoberts and Jenkins. 


Louisville — Kentucky mines will be among the first 
visited by the mine sanitation section of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, which has been organized for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the conditions of mining in the various states, 
and determining the standards of living among the miners 
as well. The newly-developed sections of Eastern Kentucky 
will be visited, but it is expected that the bureau will find 
conditions in and around McRoberts and Jenkins, where the 
Consolidation Coal Co. has its mines, to be rather above the 
average, as this company is one of the most advanced in 
the state in its methods and in the housing and general 
treatment of its employees. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The officials of the Lorain Coal and Dock Co. 
which operates a large coal tract in Belmont County deny. 
the statement that the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., the Y. & O. 
Coal Co. and the Belmont Coal and Mining Co. will con- 
solidate. Edward Johnson, president of the Lorain Coal and 
Dock Co. is on a trip to Europe and nothing can be done 
until his return if any merger is to be effected. The negotia- 
tions for the merger of the first two named concerns, which 
were discussed some tme ago have been dropped. 


INDIANA 


Shelburn—The Kettle Creek mine, after an idleness of two 
months, has resumed operations. 


Sullivan—A new steel tipple mine to employ 200 men will 
be sunk on a 700-acre tract near Cass, by Job Freeman, 
a coal operator of Terre Haute. The new company will be 
known as the Ayrdale Coal Co. The land involved is sur- 
rounded by mines in active operation and is pierced by three 
railroads. The mine will be just east of the new steel tipple 
of the J. Woolley Coal Co. at Paxton and is part of the 
proposed extensive coal development in the south end of 
Sullivan County. 


Evansville—P. O. McKinney owner of a coal mine across 
the Ohio River at Lockport, Ky., is arranging for a dis- 
tributing point in this city. His mine has a capacity of 
more than 1000 tons daily. 


ILLINOIS 


Sorento—The charges that the C. & A., C. & I. M, C. M. & 
St. P., and the T. St. L. & W. had arbitrarily advanced freight 
rates on coal shipments in Illinois, were taken before Chas. 
F. Gerry, special examiner of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The complainants are the shipping companies with 
mines at Panama, Coffeen and Sorento, who declared that 
the new rates mean either the shutting down of their mines 
or raising the price on coal that would make its sale pro- 
hibitive. 

Staunton—The hoisting engineer at mine No. 14 of the 
Consolidated Coal Co. Iost control of his engine when hoist- 
ing a load of lumber, resulting in the death of one laborer 
and seriously injuring another. The company explained the 
accident by claiming that the difference in weight between 
the lumber and a load of coal is so great, that the engineer, 


not knowing what the cage was loaded with, proceeded as 
he always had in hoisting coal, and the engine got beyond 
his control. 
Peoria—A new state law provides for the abolition of the 
institution known as the county Mine Examiners Board com- 
posed of three men in each county, and substitutes therefor a” 
commission of three men for the state, whose duty it shall 
be to examine and license miners. The Governor has not yet 
appointed this new board, and under the law every miner now 
working without a state license is subject to a penalty of 
from $100 to $500 fine and imprisonment for from 30 days to 
six months, for each day of the violation. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this law is not being strictly enforced. . 


ate Court, has issued a call for a special Grand Jury to sit 
beginning July 17, for the purpose of investigating conditions 
in the Paint and Cabin Creek coal fields. Governor Hatfield’s 
letter calling upon officers to resign or handle the strike sit- 
uation is believed to have resulted in this action. The Senate 
Committee investigating conditions in West Virginia coal- 
mining regions will probably resume work this week. 

Sheriff Bonner Hill recently sent reinforcements to the 
Ohlney mining camp a Consolidated Coal Co. property where 
rioting had broken out and nearly 1000 shots had been fired 
at the camp from strikers on the hillsides. 

Bluefield—Miners at the Mabscott mine, which was the first 
operation in Raleigh County where work was discontinued in 
connection with the strike trouble, have returned to work, 
and other operations affected in a similar manner have like- 
wise resumed active mining. 


KENTUCKY 


MISSOURI 


Joplin—Mine No. 19 of the Weir Coal & Mining Co., which 
has been shut down since June 12 as a result of an explosion, 
resulting in one fatality, has been repaired and operations 
resumed. | 


Fleming—The construction of model roads has become an | 
ALASKA T 


important part of the work of the large coal companies 
operating in Eastern Kentucky. The Mineral Fuel Co., 


which is busily engaged in building two or three new towns Washington, D. C.—A bill authorizing the President to 


and opening up a number of new mines, will start work at 
once on a number of miles of road in and around its towns 
and properties. Three miles of fine road, suitable for auto- 
mobile traffic, will be constructed between Fleming, the first 
of the company’s towns, and McRoberts, on the property of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., the two companies dividing the 


construct a railroad in Alaska and to mine coal in that terri- 
tory was introduced in the Senate, July 10, by Senator Poin-~ 
dexter, of Washington. For these purposes the President 
would be authorized to borrow $50,000,000. The bill would 
provide that hereafter no coal land shall be disposed of ex- 
cept under lease. | 
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Calgary, Alberta—An English syndicate has bought a tract 
of coal land near Canmore, amounting to 8000 acres at a cost 
of about $2,000,000. It will build a road and expects to be 
marketing coal in Calgary by October. 


Sydney, Nova Scotia—Fifteen hundred miners at Nos, 2, 3 
and 4 Collieries, Sydney Mines, went on strike July 8. The 
eause of the trouble is that no horses are supplied in these 
mines and practically all the work of placing cars falls upon 
the miners. An early adjustment of the difficulty is anti- 
cipated. 


Ottawa, Ontario—The Canadian Government has leased one 
of the finest coal areas in the world to American interests. 
This was recently discovered and staked by Dr. Reinhold 
Hoppe, of Oakland, Calif. It is located in the Province of 
Alberta, about 200 miles from Edmonton. The area is of 
great extent, and the coal is said to be an anthracite of a 
quality superior to the famous Pennsylvania hard-coal de- 






posits. 
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E. T. McOlvin has resigned his position as superintendent 
for the Rich Mountain Coal Co., to accept a similar place with 
the Marion Gas Coal Co., to take effect July 15, 1913. 


: William T. Hawkins has been appointed fuel agent on the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system, succeeding W. J. 
Jenkins, who resigned as fuel agent of the railroad to accept 
the position of vice-president and general manager of the 
Consolidated Coal Co. 


_ A. D. MacFarlane has resigned his position as resident en- 
‘gineer of construction at the Bayview Mine of the Tennessee 
‘Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., near Birmingham, Ala., to accept a po- 
sition as chief engineer for the La Follette Coal, Iron & Ry. 
Co., at La Follette, Tenn. 


Frank D. Rash, vice-president and general manager of 
the St. Bernard Coal Co., has been elected as one of the 
board of directors of the Kentucky Manufacturers’ and Ship- 
pers’ Association, an organization which has as its object 
the general betterment of conditions affecting its members, 
especially in the matter of freight rates. 


David Ross secretary of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for the past sixteen years has resigned to Gov. 
Dunne. He gives no reason for his action. 

After having been unsuccessful in his attempt to have 
John Mitchell, former president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, made State Labor Commissioner, Governor Sul- 
zer, of New York, has sent to the Senate for confirmation the 
Appointment of James M. Lynch, of Syracuse, President of the 
International Typographical Union. 
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John Dunn a retired coal operator and one of the best 
‘own business men of New Philadelphia, Ohio died at the 
/1ome of his son John Dunn recently, at the age of 78 years. 
| te Was a civil war veteran. 


Robert Pettigrew, one of teh best known mining men of 
jhe state of Washington, was found dead of apoplexy in the 
‘arden back of his house at Roslyn, July 8, after the members 
f his family had searched for him several hours through 
he town and the surrounding hills. Mr. Pettigrew came to 
toslyn 25 years ago and at one time had charge of the 
lissouri Pacific coal property in Missouri. 
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Bi etianatown, Penn.—The Puritan Coke Co. has under 
Vay some extensive improvements at the McClellandtown 
lant. 

Sharpsville, Penn.—The Shenango Furnace Co. has an- 
ounced that it will build a byproduct coke plant at Sharps- 
~ to furnish its three blast furnaces with coke. 
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Morgantown, West Va.—The Elkins Coal & Coke Co. will 
add to the electric equipment of its Colliery, at Bretz, W. Va., 
a 200-kw. motor-generator set. 


Punxsutawney, Penn.—The work of constructing 200 new 
coke ovens, power house, etc., at the Cascade Coai & Coke 
Co.’s plant in Sykesville, is going forward at a rapid rate. 


Greensburg, Penn.—Within the next month the erection of 
sixty houses will be begun by the Greensburg Coal & Coke 


Co., which is opening a new coal works near the Greensburg 
city limits. 


Barnesboro, Penn.—The Cambria Coal Co. will install in 
its mines, near Barnesboro, a 200-kw. motor-generator set 
three 74%4-kw. transformers, 
apparatus. 


and the necessary switchboard 


Toledo, Ohio—A permit has been issued to the New York 
Central lines here, by the building inspection department, 
for the erection of a $100,000 coaling station to be built on 
Detroit avenue on the Lake Shore grounds. The construc- 
tion contract has been let to the Phillis-Lang Co. 


Steubenville, Ohio—The Steubenville Coal & Mining Co., op- 
erating the High Shaft, are making some extensive improve- 
ments including new steel head frames, cafes, ere. It is also 
installing a pair of Crawford & McCrimmon Co. first-motion 
hoisting engines. The output will be greatly increased. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Central Fairmont Coal Co. is in- 
stalling a complete electric system in its Snake Hill coal mine 
near this place. The current will be supplied by the Monon- 
gahela Valley Traction Co., and the improvement will reduce 
operating expenses and add to the dispatch of handling coal. 





Bristol, Tenn.—Rapid progress is being made in the work 
of installing a central power plant in the Lee County coal 
field by the HBlectric Transmission Co., which was organized 
here a few months ago. This concern is now making an ex- 
penditure of $800,000 and eventually expects to invest from 
one to two million dollars. 


Birmingham, Ala.—At a cost of $100,000 the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. will erect a power-generating plant at East 
Thomas. This plant will be capable of furnishing sufficient 
power to supply the furnaces at Thomas and in addition it is 
planned to generate current to operate Sayreton mines and 
three other openings in addition to some new operations 
which have not yet been started. 
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Uniontown, Penn.—The National Coal & Coke Co., composed 
of Uniontown men, has secured a charter. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Buck Ridge Coal Mining Co. of 
Philadelphia, has filed notice of an increase of its capital to 
$600,000. 


Roanoke, Va.—The Stone Mountain Coal Corporation has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to develop coal 
lands. 


Joplin, Mo.—The Oak Orchard Mining Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $2000 by EB. W. Hoffman, A. R. 
Snyder and J. A. Johnson 


Tulsa, Okla.—The Schulter Mining & Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized here with a capital stock of $100,000. The directors 
are: N. J. Kampers, A. Campbell and E. R. Perry, all of Tulsa. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Shannon Coal Co., with offices in 
Parkersburg, and of which H. T. Camden is president, has 
decreased its authorized capital from $500,000 to $100,000. 


Pittsburgh, Pern.—A merger of three Pittsburgh coal com- 
panies is seriously contemplated, the Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Co., the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., and the Belmont Coal 
Co. The capital of the new concern will be $15,000,000. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The stockholders of the Westmore- 


land Coal Co., at a special meeting approved the proposed 
increase in the capital stock from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000, ana 








the issue of $1,000,000, seven-year, five per cent. collateral 
notes. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Thco W. H. Warner Coal Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 


$5000 to deal in coal and coke. The incorporators are Whit- 
ney Warner, W. C. Saeger, M. T. Flanagan, John C. Barkley 
and F. K. Studer. 

El Dorado, Ill.—The Crescent Coal & Coke Co. has been 
incorporated here with a capital of $25,000 with E. H. Chenot, 
of St. Louis, Josh Anderson, A. M. Bourland and I. N. Bour- 
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land of this place as incorporators. They will take over 
the mine about two miles south of here. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Blocton Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 by Charles M. Cristie. 
Shafer and C. L. Laboiteaux. The company is organized to 
take over a coal mine located near Williamson, W. Va., the 
output of which will be handled over the Norfolk & West- 
ern R.R. 

Dover, Del.—Articles of incorporation were filed, Aone mally 
for the Lohman Hold Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
to manufacture, sell and deal in and with Lohman skylit 
carbite pit lamps. The capital stock is $50,000 and the in- 
corporators are H. Werner Lohman, Otto F. Lohman and Wil- 
liam John Hold, all of Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Charleston, W. WVa.—The Gage Coal & Coke Co. has been 
organized with an authorized capital of $150,000, of which 
$1400 has been subscribed, and $140 paid in. The principal 
office of this concern is in Pittsburgh, Penn., and the chief 
works in Barbour County, W. Va. The incorporators are: 
Henry E. Lineaweaver, A. M. Godfrey, W. H. Foster, J. B. 
Robbins and C. G. Jones, all of Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Charleston, W. Va.—A charter has been issued to the Hud- 
dlestone Coal & Coke Co., with principal office and chief 
works in Sherman, Logan County, W. Va. The authorized 
capital is $100,000, of which $500 has been subscribed and $50 
paid in. The incorporators are: J. A. Huddlestone, of Ex- 
celsior; H, M. Bertolet, of Charleston; G. S. Borden, and Dan 
A. Newhall, also of Charleston, and Ww. W. Whyte, of Welch. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—The coal operators of Alabama will 
neet July 26, 1913, on the property of the Roden Coal Co., 
Marvel, Alabama. : 

New York, N. Y.—The “Mining and Scientific Press” an- 
nounces the removal of its New York office to the Woolworth 
Building, Broadway, Park Place and Barclay Sts., New York 
City. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Rich Mountain CoslvaGoneoL 
Clarksburg, W. Va., has sold its belongings to the Elkhorn 
Fuel Co. and the Consolidation Coal Co. is handling the out- 
put and managing the property. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Hirsch Blectric Mine Lamp Co. has 
opened a Pittsburgh office at 328 Diamond St. This office 
will be in charge of M. Marks, who will oversee the distribu- 
tion of Hirsch lamps in the Pittsburgh district. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. has con- 
tracted for its new office building on Olive St., west of 
Grand. It will be 100 ft. wide by 152 ft. deep, and will be a 
four-story glazed terra cotta building. The estimated cost 
will be about $75,000 and it will be the finest retail coal office 
building in the country. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The C. & N. W.’s coal road extending from 
Benld to St. Louis, will probably be in operation about 
Oct. 1. It is not known yet in just what way this road 
will enter East St. Louis, but it is a certainty that the 
company is figuring on a huge tonnage of coal moving to 
the Northwest this fall. 

Morgantown, W. Va.—J. V. Thompson has purchased three 
new tracts of Greene County, Penn., coal. He bought 74 acres 
in Whitely Township at $300 an acre; 40 acres in Morgan 
Township at $190 an acre, and 25 acres also in Morgan Town- 
ship, also at $190 per acre. 

New Salem, Penn.—More than 800 people attended the cele- 
bration at Footedale when the new concrete swimming pool 
was opened. A band concert and festival, together with 
swimming contests and other sports rendered the occasion 
enjoyable to all concerned. 

Toledo, Ohio—The giant ore loader at the C. H. & D. docks, 
East Toledo, was blown against a concrete bumping post, 
July 5, and almost demolished during a high windstorm 
which swept over the city in the afternoon. Wilford Oaks 
who was in the cab was crushed to death when he was 
thrown from the tower, a distance of 90 ft., and a part of 
the loader fell on him. The immense crane cost $1,000,000 
when built and the damage is estimated at $100,000. 


Charleston, W. Wa.—Suit was entered July 10, by Mrs. 
Maud Estep, widow of Cesco Estep, who was killed on the 
night of Feb. 7 last, when the armored train shot up the 
strikers’ camp at Holly Grove, against the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. Co., the Paint Creek Colliery Co., the Imperial Colliery 
Co., the Christian Colliery Co. and Quin Morton as defendant. 
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The plaintiff asks $10,000 damages for the killing of her hus- 
band. 


Boston, Mass.—Owing to the increase of business in New 
England of the Schutte & Koerting Co., manufacturers of 
high-grade bronze, cast iron and steel valves, ejector and 
steam and water jet apparatus, the Boston office has been 
moved from 98 High St. to 132 High St., Boston, Mass., where 
it now occupies a large part of the building on the street 
floor. For similar reasons the Denver office, formerly located 
at 1710 Glenmore St., has been moved to the First National 
Bank Building, Denver, Colorado. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Objection has been raised by the 
Chattanooga and Birmingham creditors of the Dayton Coal 
and Iron Co. to the receivers. The protest has been filed 
in the United States district court here. It is alleged that 
the present receivers, H. E. Noyes, former general man- 
ager of the company, and Archbald Bowman, of New Yor 
were named at the suggestion of the Dayton Coal and Tron 
Co. Ltd. and that they therefore are not proper persons to 
look after the interest of the petitioners in the affiairs of 
the bankrupt concern. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The Standard Coal Co., of this cit, 
recently concluded a contract with the L. R. Wattis Construc- 
tion Co. for the building of a road to cost approximately 
$50,000 from the Coal company’s mine in Spring Cafion, Car- 
bon County, to Storrs, a station five miles from Helper. The 
coal company expects to have its first coal on the market dur- 
ing the last two weeks of October. Over $200,000 of mining 
machinery is to be installed. 

Uniontown, Penn.—The Dillworth Coal Co.’s plant, at Rice’s 
Landing, which has been closed for several months, will likely 
be reopened within a short time. For the past few days 
about fifty men have been at work inside the mine cleaning 
it up. At present sufficient coal is being produced to run the 
boilers, but it is thought the mine will be running full time 
within a few weeks. The work is being done by the bond- 
holders who purchased the plant at receivers’ sale a few 
months ago. 

Seranton, Penn.—The total shipments of anthracite coal 
from Pennsylvania last month amounted to 5,970,047 tons as 
against 6,191,646 tons in June, 1912. The amount of coal on 
hand and at tidewater and lake shipping ports increased 
30,403 tons from 502,626 tons on May 31, to 533,029 tons on 
June 30. The Lehigh Valley R.R. led in tonnage with 1,183,- 
821 tons. The total anthracite shipment for the first six 
months of the year was 34,851,854 tons as against 26,096,979 
tons in the first half of 1912. : 

Uniontown, Penn.—The Etna Connellsville Coke Co. insti- 
tuted suit, July 10, in the Fayette County Court against 
the Whyel Coke Co. to recover $10,442.62, with interest from 
June 26 of the present year. It is stated in the suit that the 
plaintiff made an agreement to furnish the Whyel Coke Co., 
67,200 tons of furnace coke during 1913, or 5600 tons per 
month at $3 per ton. For the first three months the coke 
was received and paid for by the defendant, then for some 
unknown reason part of the amount mentioned in the con- 
tract was refused and payment was not made on shipment. 
Suit is, therefore, instituted on the grounds that the Whyel 
Coke Co. broke the agreement. ‘ 

Springfield, Ohio—As a result of the sale of the northern 
and southern ends of the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton R.R; 
to Otto Bannard and M. N. Buckner, of New York City for 
the upset price of $1,650,000 it is expected that there will soon 
follow a thorough reorganization of the company upon 4 
solid basis. At least this is the aim of those at the hee d 
of the movement. One of those in a position to know some- 
thing about the motives in railroad circles said that the first 
mortgage hondholders and the others interested evident’y 
had an understanding before the purchase of the central te 















vision. If this were not true it was pointed out that © 
men representing the Central Trust Co. would not hay 
bought the line between Lima and Wellston. 


Des Moines, Iowa—Several years of commercial warf: 
against the good name and patents of the Christy Box | 
Loader Co. were brought to a'‘close on June 25, 1913, 1 
Hon. Smith McPherson, judge of the Federal Court, rende 
a decision holding that the Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co. 
infringing the Christy patent. It was further decreed tl 
the defendant the Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co. and its Offi 


box-car loader or any box-car loader infringing upon clail 
1 and 2 of the patent of the complainant. Following this de 
cree the court denied a motion for a supersedeas bond. Tbi 
prevents the Ottumwa company from using, making or selling 
the infringing machine. ' % ; 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Coal markets are holding remarkably firm in view of de- 
pressed conditions. Anthracite is moderately active under 
a restricted production. Bituminous strong with producers 
in full control of the market. 


The Eastern hard-coal trade is sluggish, the demand com- 
ing mostly from New England and the West. The steam 
grades are in fair condition, except pea, which is going into 
storage. Companies have few orders, but there is apparently 
no effort to sell; the partial suspension at the mines has 
restricted the production to within the limits of the demand. 

The Hastern bituminous shippers are concentrating their 
entire efforts upon filling contracts, and are not looking for 
any new business. Buyers are beginning to complain about 
delayed deliveries, which latter are probably due to the coal 
being diverted to more profitable markets. Contract figures 
on the West Virginia grades are being well maintained, and 
indications are that there will be sufficient of a shortage to 
justify an advance. The better grades are all well sold up, 
and, while there is some tendency to sag in the spot market, 
the season’s prices remain firm. 

In the Pittsburgh district, a better car supply followed 
the suspension in mining over the Fourth of July holiday, so 
that production has been slightly heavier. Quotations on 
slack are much firmer than customary at this period, and 
other prices are being well maintained, though no premiums 
are reported. The bank failure in Pittsburgh may so embar- 
rass the Connellsville coke producers, many of whom were 
relying upon this institution for accommodations, that the 
operators will be forced to recede from their demand for 
higher prices. In the adjoining markets, few coal producers 
are willing to contract over a long period, and it is feared 
that the heavy crop movement is going to result in a severe 
car shortage this fall. 

Prices in Ohio are holding firm and showing a strong 
rising tendency; there is an insistent demand from the North- 
west, which will probably continue throughout the season, 
and domestic dealers are beginning to store up to full capa- 
city. Steam consumers are also demanding a heavy ton- 
nage, and production was large last week because of the 
holidays the last of the week previous, which enabled the 
railroads to catch up. With the miners again at work in 
the New River field, the pressure in the West Virginia market 
will probably soon be relieved. The situation is already 
showing some improvement, but the dumpings have been 
light due to the lack of coal, and shippers are apparently 
about all sold up for the balance of the month. 

There is already some stocking in the Middle West in 
anticipation of an acute car shortage the coming fall; the 
Hastern grades, particularly, are in heavy demand, but the 
Pressure for Western coals is easing up slightly. Business 
Senerally is larger and*along broader lines, with coal moving 
freely and the market showing definite indications of im- 
provement. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Soft coal is still strong, but the settlement of the West 


' Virginia labor trouble has tended to relieve the pressure. 


'Tonnages for future delivery difficult to obtain. Prompt mar- 
Retail anthracite prices advanced and 


trade moderately active. 


Bituminous—The market here this week is almost feature- 
‘less. On Pocahontas and New River the situation is quiet, 
_ but with prices firm. There is practically no Hampton Roads 
€0al being offered. The shippers are bending their energies 
“more toward getting down coal to load waiting vessels and 
| Steamers than in the direction of new business. The miners 
Tesumed work in New River on July 7 and a fair output has 
' Tesulted since that time, although “normal” for this year is 
' Said to average less than 60% of capacity for the various 
" ines. The expectation is, therefore, that prices will remain 
‘firm on the Southern coals, and that there may be enough of 
|@ shortage to warrant returns considerably in advance of the 
contract figure. The Western and Lake trades are reported 
in excellent shape and the general outlook is fairly satis- 
)| factory from the operators’ standpoint. 

Georges Creek shippers are also behind on their orders 
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and there is more or less congestion at the Baltimore piers. 
Steamers have been kept waiting about the same as at Hamp- 
ton Roads, and there is no let-up in sight. All the interests 
in that district are doing a large business this year, and at 
unusually remunerative prices. 

The Pennsylvania coals are sagging off a little for spot 
shipment, but on season orders there is no change. Most 
operators are still reluctant to sell more than a small fraction 
of their output, partly through fear of a still shorter labor 
supply and partly because they hope to realize better prices 
later. The better known grades are understood to be well 


sold up and it is difficult to get quotations for deferred 
livery. 


de- 


Anthracite—Notwithstanding that companies are under- 
stood to have relatively few orders on their books, there is 
no apparent effort to place the domestic sizes; the dealers 
here are for the most part keeping their stocks up the limit 
of capacity. The retail price was advanced 25c. in Boston 
on the first of the month on all sizes, making stove now $7.50. 
This has now been followed in most of the cities, and there is 
discussion of a further advance in order to cover the new 
Pennsylvania State tax, which has been handed on by the 
shippers to the retail dealers. The hard-coal trade in New 
England is still active, and even the steam sizes are in good 
request. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale are about as follows: 


Clearfields Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 

Somersets Creek New River 
Mines* Sresetobe oie Cua neNa oes $1.10@1.45 $1.35@1.65 $1 .67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.35@2.70 2.60@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York? i252 ee 2.65@3.00 2.90@3.20 3.22@3.32 


Baltimore eee 2.85@2.95 


Hampton, Reade paleemane® . <a <. ub aetna es Ave cath ac, 2, $2.85@3 .00 
Providence'fic saan J IPRS TEAC ETERS L) ey AM Aachcan revo Sh, Gee a Rs WAC 
Boston tis (ie emeeere 2s ok GEA gt 1d Cima ars 3.90@4.10 
*F.o.b. TOn ears. 
NEW YORK 
Bituminous movement mostly on contract. One large 


buyer asking for quotations for the year beginning next 
April. Market firm but quiet. Anthracite unsettled because 
of the Pennsylwania State tax. 


Bituminous—There is no appreciable change in the local 
market. The trade is in a good, healthy position, and there 
has been somewhat of a shortage due to the restricted out- 
put occasioned by the holidays over the Fourth of July. 
There is no improvement in the labor situation, nor any pros- 
pects for any in the near future. The car supply has been 
sufficient, the railroads having had an Opportunity to catch 
up during the holidays. 

Supplies at tidewater continue about normal, and there is 
not much demand in the spot market. The movement is 
confined almost entirely to contracts, and there are still some 
inquiries from consumers who have not yet covered. There 
is also one important buyer sending out inquiries for quota- 
tions on a large tonnage for shipments beginning Apr. 1, 1914. 
The local market is not quotably changed, and we continue 
prices as follows, with the market firm generally: 

West Virginia steam, $2.55@2.60; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.65@2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.75 @2.80: 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.05@3.15; George’s Creek, $3.25@ 
3.30: 

Anthracite—The new Pennsylvania state tax on hard coal 
has had an unsettling effect upon local market. Some com- 
panies are continuing to sell at the regular circular prices, 
but others are billing their customers for the amount of the 
extra tax, it being noticed, however, that they are rendering 
a distinctly separate statement of this account, which would 
seem to indicate that they desired to be ina position to re- 
imburse the buyers. 

The market is only moderately firm, and indications are 
that it will be duller yet before there is any improvement. 
Most companies are stocking pea and buckwheat in the 
steam grades, and there is also some chestnut going into 
storage. While none of the sizes are in what could be termed 
“short supply,” stove coal probably approaches nearest this 
condition. 

Operations in the mining regions appear to be somewhat 
better than was anticipated a week or ten days ago. Both 
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the car and labor supply are only fair. We continue to 
quote the New York market on the following basis: 
— Individual— = 
Circular Lehigh Scranton Schuylkill 

Broken................. $5.00 $4.45@$4.65 $4.50@$4.70 $4.45@$4.65 
Ree Wee cee oes ae co 4.80@ 4.90 4.85@ 4.95 4.80@ 4.90 
SHOVE. cc coke cement, dare levonae 5.25 4:90 ates BOO! nhs svat 4. 900 fone 
Chestnut. ~ so oat: 5.50 5.05@ 5.15 5.10@ 5.20 5.05@ 5.15 
PL Ree ee ese eee AS 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 3.30@ 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 
Buckwheati... byaenereon ss 2.75 2.10@ 2.45 2.50@ 2.75 2.10@ 2.45 
Rice (se Se See ee ee oe 2.25 1.75@ 1.95 ADO Oeics 1.75@ 1.95 
Banleyccr. meetin ak Ate 1375 1.30@ 1.70 De Aiea 1.30@ 1.70 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Loeal trade sluggish, but the Western and New England 
consumption is absorbing the surpluses. Steam grades in fair 
demand except pea, which is flat. Considerable interest in the 
new anthracite tax. Bituminous is strong. 


The second week of partial suspension of operations at the 
mines finds the trade absorbing practically all of the output. 
While the local business still continues sluggish, the demand 
from the New England territory and the far West is taking 
care of what surplus there is. This, of course, applies to the 
prepared sizes The steam-coal market, outside of pea coal, 
is in fairly good condition, although the movement of these 
sizes is undoubtedly on contracts; for pea there is practically 
no demand at all, and it is understood that most of the pro- 
duction is going into stock. 

The attitude of the dealers has not changed to any extent 
regarding the new state tax, but most of them have signified 
their intention of submitting to the inevitable. The most 
complaints seem to come from consumers outside of the state, 
who are undoubtedly justified in taking the stand that they 
are not interested in the State of Pennsylvania to the extent 
of paying its taxes. Threats of suits to determine the consti- 
tutionality of the tax are heard from all sides. In event of 
the law being declared illegal the question arises, will the 
companies refund the taxes to the dealers, and the house- 
holders will be just as curious to know if what they pay 
the retailer will be refunded to them. 

The bituminous market still continues to enjoy its meed 
of prosperity. Considering the many disturbing elements 
during the past two or three weeks, the market has held its 
own in a remarkable manner, there being no unusual advanc- 
ing‘of prices and no feverish demand. As a matter of fact, 
high-priced coals are moving off promptly, and the low-priced 
varieties are sold before leaving the mines. There is little 
free coal in the market, and buyers are complaining about 
delayed deliveries, which is probably due to the fact that the 
coal is being diverted to better markets, or on sales that 
will net the operator more money. The Tidewater ports are 
handling an immense tonnage, and the outlook is favorable 
for the balance of the summer months. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Abnormal production of slack, due to heavy lake shipments 
is better absorbed than usual. Prices generally being well 
maintained but no premiums are reported. The deadlock in 
Connellsville coke continues, but may be broken by the finan- 
cial troubles in Pittsburgh. 


Bituminous—Car supply has been better the past week, 
the decrease in mining the preceding week because of the 
holiday giving the railroads a chance to catch up. Line de- 
mand has been somewhat less on account of stock taking and 
closing for repairs among consumers. Prices are held with- 
out difficulty, but premiums are practically absent. The pro- 
duction of slack is being absorbed better this year than in 
any previous years, despite the largeness of lake shipments, 
and on most roads there is practically none to be had at under 
the regular season figure of 90c. On the Pan Handle there is 
a little to be picked up occasionally at 70@75c. We continue 
to quote regular prices as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, 
$1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 114-in. steam, 
$1.50; 1%4-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
Distict. 


Connellsville Coke—The market has been ominously quiet 
during the past week. There was about 175,000 tons a month 
of furnace coke involved in contracts expiring June 30, oper- 
ators having demanded $2.50 for their renewal without avail 
until at the close of June a compromise was reached in sev- 
eral cases, resulting in the sale of about 90,000 tons of coke 
for July only at $2.50, this price being, in the great majority 
of cases, guaranteed against decline. It seemed probable 
that the remaining tonnage would be rounded up by the oper- 
ators at their price, but complications developed. On Satur- 
day, July 5, several furnaces tried to buy prompt coke, but did 
not satisfy their demands. Some might have paid $3 on the 
spur of the moment, but as the coke was not to be had they 
withdrew entirely. Four of five merchant furnaces have been 
banked, practically going on strike against the market. 
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The failure of J. S. & W. S. Kuhn, Incorporated, and the 
First-Second National Bank, in which they were interested, 
at the beginning of last week, has introduced fresh complica- 
tions. The Kuhn Co. controlled the Isabella Connellsville 
Coke Co., which has gone into a receivership, while two or 
three coke companies were so tied up with the bank, through 
receiving commercial accommodations, largely with their 
bonds as collateral, that some other coke receiverships are 
not impossible. Buyers are encouraged to hold off, since 
receivers might not be disposed to adhere to the $2.50 price, 
and a break in the market is quite possible. Foundry coke 
has been firm, with a moderate movement on contract. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50; contract furnace, $2.50; prompt 
foundry, $2.85@3; contract foundry, $2.85@3 per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended July 5, at 333,- 
358 tons, a decrease of 76,641 tons, and shipments at 9665 cars, 
a decrease of 2316 cars. The great decrease in the week was 
due to the holiday falling on Friday, little work being done 
the succeeding day. It is believed that in the past week 
there has been definite restriction of output by some oper- 
ators, due to contracts not having been closed. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Trade holding remarkable firm in view of depressed busi- 
ness conditions. Prices stiffening and slack the only weak 
branch, Water shipments light for the week, but average for 
the month will be heavy. 


The coal trade here is holding up remarkably well under 
existing circumstances. This is ordinarily the dull summer 
period and besides business and financial conditions are more 
or less unsettled. However, should the business uncertainty 
continue, coal men say it will undoubtedly create a feeling 
of uneasiness in the trade. 

West Virginia three-quarter is in remarkable demand, 
large quantities being rushed to the lakes, and prices stiffen- 
ing up from the 90c.@$1 quotations of a week ago to $1@1.05 
at present. At the same time the large output of slack with 
but moderate orders has caused that grade to drop as low as 
50@55e. at the mines. Outside of slack, even the cheap grade 
of coals are holding steady and are in healthy demand. Penn- 
sylvania steam fuels are showing no signs of shading off. 

The movement to the piers here continues heavy; this is 
almost exclusively contract fuel for either coastwise or 
foreign loading, and it is rare that large free tonnages are 
found. Not as many foreign charters were announced for the ~ 
past week, but enough have been engages to insure a heavy 
movement throughout the present month. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bituminous producers refusing to contract far in the 
future, Car shortage anticipated in 30 days when the crop 
movement opens up. Some indication of improvement in coke. 
Loeal hard coal dull, but Lake movement still heavy. 


It is generally agreed that the bituminous market is grow- 
ing stronger and some dealers are reporting higher prices. — 
One sale of 50 cars is reported, half at 10c. advance over the 
price of a month ago for immediate delivery and the other } 
half at 20c. advance for future delivery. The refusal of | 
sellers to bid on contracts for longtime deliveries is becoming — 
more marked of late and shows what the feeling, is. 

Some dealers have a hard time to get what they want, and 
in case they are badly tied up with contracts the situation is 
anything but pleasant. Hereafter all contract figures will 
be fully up to current prices, with few willing to bid on long- 
time business. Crops will begin to move liberally within aa 
month which will create a car shortage in addition to the 
scarcity of men. Nothing but a considerable falling off in — 
consumption will weaken the market, and such is not liablen ‘ 
to occur as business is brisk in practically all lines. sf 

Coke is reported stronger, with the soft 48-hr. grades 
showing a decided improvement in demand. This alone, if 
it lasts, will add a strength to the entire market that it has 
long lacked. Coke has been weak all the season, which would 
indicate that something was the matter with the iron trade, 
which would naturally cause uncertainty in affiliated lines. 
Slack coal has not been active for some time, but that trade | 
here is almost entirely governed by the lake conditions, which 
are not always well understood. If the production of slack — 
that is necessary to a sufficient amount of three-quarter, hap-— 
pens to be excessive, it will remain weak even when sizes are 
strong, and vice versa. 

Bituminous prices are, therefore, quite strong with the 
exception of slack, which is only moderately so, at $2.90 for 
Pittsburgh select lump, $2.75 for three-quarter, $2.55 tom 
mine-run and $2.15 for slack, with Allegheny Valley abou 
25c. lower. Coke is improving, but with prices remaining. on 
about the same level. 
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The demand for anthracite is light and is not expected to 
_be heavier till the farmers are through moving the crops. 
Country dealers are often doing actually nothing and obliged 
to take up other business in order to make sure of an occu- 
pation. The city demand is better than that, but it is not at 
all good, and the rail line coal-is moving slowly. Nothing 
is active but the shipment of anthracite by lake. The smaller 
ports are quiet, but a large amount is going into the larger 
ports. For the week the loading has been heavy, aggregating 
152,000 tons. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Demand heavy and prices are showing a strong raising 
tendency. The Lake movement is large, domestic dealers are 
stocking to capacity and steam users are demanding good 
tonnages. The week’s production was heavy. 

The demand from the Northwest is insistent and the indi- 
cations are bright for a continuation right up to the close of 
navigation. Reports from the upper lake docks show that 
there is no congestion of consequence. Bottoms are being 
chartered far ahead. 

Dealers in all parts of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan are 
placing orders both for immediate and deferred delivery in 
preparation for the stocking period, which shows evidence of 
being earlier than usual. Considerable stir is also seen in 
school and other public fuel contracts, while the threshing 
season, which is now at hand, is causing quite a good demand 
in the rural sections. 

Manufacturing establishments are using a large tonnage, 
and the same is true of railroads. Some of the larger con- 
sumers are showing a disposition to stock up to guard against 
a car famine. Most of the coal men believe that there will 
be an acute car shortage later in the season, especially when 
the domestic demand scatters the railroad equipment all over 
the country. 

Production is fairly good in all of the mining districts 
of the state. This is due to the three holidays of the previous 
week, which allowed cars to accumulate at the mines. In the 
eastern Ohio district the output is estimated at 85 per cent. 
and the same percentage is given from the doinestiec fields of 
Jackson, Cambridge and Massillon. In the Hocking Valley, 
normal production is reported. In the Pomeroy Bend district 
the output was about 75 per cent. of normal. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 

Domestic lump........ $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 
ol SR eee 1.45 $1.20 1.40 1.40 
IMS «Se ecdlae ee 8. 1.25 1.35 

MMEREETIT. «cee ae os sts 1,25 1.10 1.25 1.20 
Nut, pea and slack.... 0.65 0.65 0.65 
Coarse slack.......... 0.55 0.70 0.55 0.55 

HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Many steamers delayed because of shortage of coal. With 
miners again at work, situation will probably be relieved 
Shortly. Operators well covered and indications are that there 
will be little free coal for some time. Heavy demand in both 
foreign and coastwise trade. 


Dumpings over the various Hampton Roads piers have 
been anything but heavy during the past week. This has not 
been caused by a shortage of vessels, but by the lack of coal. 
However, toward the end of the week conditions have some- 
What improved; contractors have managed to take care of 
bunker steamers and the shortage has affected them but lit- 
tle. The miners in the New River district having gone back 
to work, coal is now coming forward to tidewater and it is 
hoped that the next week will see all piers working under 
normal conditions and the accumulated vessel tonnage taken 
care of. 

There has been a heavy demand for both coastwise and 
| foreign buyers, but as coal has not been in sight, few quota- 
ions have been made for July delivery. All suppliers seem 
10 be booked up for their entire output for the balance of the 
inonth and indications are that there will be little free coal 
it this port for some time to come, Even with the shortage 
‘suppliers have managed to take care of several foreign car- 
oes moving to La Plata, Panama, Talcahuano, Rio de Ja- 
)seiro and Tampico. 












; LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Summer stocking now up to maximum. Market firm and 
(Vill probably continue so until consuming season starts. 


The surplus in the steam coals has disappeared, due to the 
festricted production over the Fourth of July, and there is 
i! mild shortage now. The situation was made more acute by 
‘he sudden cessation in the heavy shipments of pea and slack 
rom the western Kentucky field. However, this general 
hortage is probably only a temporary condition and is not a 
erious trouble. 


—— 
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The summer stocking of domestic grades is now up to 
maximum, and this department is generally firm all along 
the line; indications are that this situation will continue 
without a break until the consuming season starts. Some 
of the fancy grades of eastern Kentucky block coal have 
recently sold as high as $2 per ton f.o.b. mine; Straight Creek 
nut and slack is strong at 70c. with the lower grades, includ- 
ing western Kentucky, at 50@60c.,, and pea and slack at 
30 @ 35c. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana production running much higher than usual at 
this time. Car supply good, but trouble anticipated in fall, 
The hopper bottom ¢ar in Indianapolis. 


Indiana mines are averaging about four days a week, 
which is regarded satisfactory for July, since this is probably 
the dullest manufacturing month of the year, There is no 
trouble about cars, but apparently there will be as there is 
a big corn and wheat crop to move. Prices at the mines and 
in Indianapolis are unchanged. Retail business is apparently 
larger than it was last year at this time. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Market becoming steadily stronger and railroads are hand- 
ling the coal well. Orders are mostly for spot delivery. 
Steam coals particularly strong. 


Bituminous—The demand is holding fairly strong con- 
sidering the hot weather prevailing at this time; this is 
particularly true of the steam coals, the prices on which are 
holding quite firm. Most orders are for prompt delivery or 
for not to exceed 60 days. The railroads are handling the 
heavy movement in a satisfactory manner, and there is no 
difficulty in obtaining cars as yet, but it is predicted that the 
situation in this respect will be quite acute in the fall. 

If anything the market is becoming steadily stronger. 
Smokeless coals are particularly difficult to obtain, and this is 
diverting a portion of the demand for these grades to anthra 


cite. The local market is quotable on about the following 
basis: 
W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.55 rare $1.50 $2.25 $2.00 
Hggicencn se eee oe Shane 1550 2.259 2.00 
Steam lump.... 1725 saat aeetes ue Feats Be eee 
Z-in. lump...... 1.15 $1.15 1.05 $1.15 $1.15 snes 
Mine-run....... 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 Le LO 1.50 
Slacks eter 0.80 0.85 0.50 065°. -0.65 Open 
CHICAGO 


Eastern coals in sharp demand. Small buying of Western 
grades has caused prices to sag. Coke more active. Some 
stocking of bituminous in anticipation of transportation diffi- 
culties in the fall. 

In view of an expected car shortage, Western dealers are 
being advised to increase their stocks. With large crops in 
prospect and the railroads curtailing orders for equipment, 
it is regarded as certain that they will be unable to meet 
the demand when the crop movement is in full swing. 

So far as Hocking coal is concerned, the market is far 
from being overstocked. It is estimated that only about one- 
half of the retailers have as much smokeless coal in storage 
as ordinarily at this time of the year. As a result of a lack 
of buying orders for Western coals, lump and egg are selling 
at the price of steam lump and mine-run. During the past 
two months, many of the operators in Indiana and Illinois 
have been running at from 50 to 60 per cent. of capacity. 
Dullness prevails in the spot market. 

An increase in activity has been noted in the coke market. 
Some contracts for furnace and foundry coke have béen closed 
for the year on the basis of $2.50 at the oven for furnace coke 
and $3 for foundry. Prevailing prices are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump............ $1.97@2.07 $2.55 $2.27 
Ew his ciois a Heeenere canoe kerk 2.55 $3 .94@4.20 
Steam aempiers cee artes a 1.82@1.87 : 
Mine-runicd ta reae ones 1.77@1.82 $2.20@2.30 1.87 3.30 
Soreenings*<..<4 eee 1.62@1.67 1.90@1.95 $1.62@1.67 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5.25@5.50; byprod- 


uct egg and stove, $4.85; byproduct, nut, $4.75@4.85; gas 
house, $4.50@ 4.60. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The local markct seems to be definitely improving. The 


Keokuk power it has restricted the demand for screening, 
but there is a general increase in quotations on other grades. 
Slack is the only weak branch of the trade. 

The St. Louis market has started to improve, especially 
in regards to prices on coals from the Standard field. With 
the demand for screenings shut off on account of the Keokuk 
power coming in, there has been an abundance of these. 
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The prevailing circular is: 


Carterville 
an Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
EES ire Ran EOC ee Ege neo On cob e, Chee AS Herr Gaba $0 .85 
Zein VlUMP.. Sadat wie, 2 es aerate es 
G-ins WMP. sas sae carck $1.15 @ 1.30 
Tap aiid €g620--02 = eee ee 
Ite Eire Boo cls Gero Coon 1.15 @ 1.30 
Sareonings: eos. eee eels 0.75 @ 0.85 
Mine-run. See che ele 1.10 
No. 1 washed nut....... 1.50 
No. 2 washed nut....... 1.30 
No. 3 washed nut....... 12 
No. 4 washed nut.... 1.15 
No. 5 washed nut... 0.95 





St. Louis prices on July anthracite are: Chestnut, $7.25; 
stove and egg, $7; grate, $6.75. Smokeless lump and egg are 
$4.65; byproduct coke, $5.10, and gas-house coke, $4.85. 


NEW ORLEANS 


River movement of coal to the South will be light. Several 
tows out of Pittsburgh failed to get through. First high- 
water stage wil see a heavy shipment. 

Prospects for a mid-summer movement of Pennsylvania 
coal are not bright. Waterfall on the Missouri watershed has 
been lighter than usual, with the result that dredges are al- 
ready being used in the Mississippi. Shoal water was re- 
ported first from Point Pleasant and the head of Island 26. 
Several coal fleets, which managed to get away from Pitts- 
burgh failed to get out of the Ohio; the big tow boat 
“Sprague” got through light and is making use of the time 
in gathering all empty barges. They will be taken as far up 
the river as the stage will permit 

A fleet of loaded coal barges from the west Kentucky 
mines is coming down the river towed by the “Reaper.” 

With the first rise in the Ohio, local agencies expect to re- 
ceive no less than 3,000,000 bushels. 
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The Car Situation 


American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended June 30, as follows: 





Surplus Shortage Net* 

New. England Jinés: 122: «tee a ese ae eee 189 334 145 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 1,003 692 311 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania.... 1,422 302 1,119 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina. 878 1,111 233 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, F lorida. 300 150 150 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn. ; North & South Dakota. Ee i pi 161 1,610 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska. . ; 118 0 118 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. . we. 2,428 61 2,362 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico................-.- 342 4 338 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona.............-.. 2,609 6 2,603 
Canadian ‘Lines. neue) Bese or bes aches teem 0 0 0 
Totals «geist ioe + ae eke Ra eee oe I= 11,055 2,821 8,234 
Greatest surplus in 1912 (Apr. 25).. ae 94,692 2,144 92,548 
Greatest shortage in 1912 (Oct. 10).. Natskteate erate. 6,491 14,897 8,406 


*Bold face type indicate a surplus. 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite Shipments through the Sault canals for the 
current year to July 1 were 1,004,028 tons as compared with 
224,908 tons for the same period last year. 
Bituminous Shipments for the same periods were: 5,492,- 
091 for the current year as compared with 3,715,397 in 1912 
making gross of 6,496,119 for 1913 and 3,940,305 in 1912. 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for April and May and the first four and 
five months of the years 1912 and 1913: 


Four Months ——~ 





—— Aoril 
1912 














State 1913 1912 1913 
INGRGROUTH ter siek ont ots ey) 189,751 204,255 1,142,277 1,047,445 
TCANSOR i cgtrcmwntne th crear he 303,216 444,142 1,928,482 1,848,869 
INTKEMSAS cols crete cee ores 95,994 136,153 714,884 587,590 
Oklphombicadeneetrs creas 164,270 246,155 1,092,475 1,155,467 

SP OtaIA veradeucanin s irce 753,231 1,030,705 4,878,118 4,639,371 
State May —— Five Months ——~ 

; 1912 1913 1912 1913 

IMGBSQUID Hattie: ite eros oe 194,505 186,366 1,336,782 1,233,811 
FR ANSEE a iinet ee Sats a sore 254,924 407,124 2,183,406 2,255,993 
ATICANBAR SA Jiote eti sraree ora, 5/2 103,647 130,020 818,531 717,610 
Oklahoma......... 131,220 252,901 1,223,695 1,408,368 
PLC GAILS tna ceiaioe' ote iyi siete 684,296 976,411 5,562,414 5,615,782 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic over the lines of the C. & O. Ry., for May, and 
the eleven months ending May 30, 1912-13, in short tons: 








, —May 11 Months 
Destination 1913 1912 1913 % 1912 % 
Tidewater........ 284,109 391,699 3,277,754 238 4,017,374 25 
Bast. 7: saennaeelee 155,872 151,952 2,357,236 17 2,012,940 12 
Westt teeta’ 908,536 893,581 8,153,781 56 10,031,074 62 
Total 1,348,517 1,437,232 18,788,771 16,061,388 
Coke... 29,438 25,167 285,457 15,707 
From connections 
Bituminous...... 101,854 13,661 638,124 4 198,125 1 
Anthracite. . 2,638 364 13,952 2 33,555 
Grand total 
(except coke) 1,453,009 1,451,257 14,440,847 100 16,293,068 100 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


The following is comparative statement of the anthracite ~ 
shipments for June and the first six months, of the years 
1912-13, in long tons: 














June —-—— 6 Months 
1913 1912 1913 % 1912 % 

Phila. & Reading.1,155,107 1,166,670 6,858,384 19.68 5,261,335 20.16 
Lehigh Valley....1,183,821 1,175,688 6,592,131 18.91 4,712,666 18.06 
Cent. R.R.N.J... 851,445 850,788 4,575,664 13.13 3,372,090 12.92 
Del. Lack. & West 872,714 836,365 4,789,360 13.74 3,717,584 14.25 
Del. & Hudson... 568,352 670,331 3,504,539 10.05 2,573,212 9.86 
Pennsylvania..... 510,341 555,674 3,167,106 9.09 2,354,891 9.02 
Erie.. eae 16615892 708,906 4,079,792 11.71 3,167,540 12.14 
Ont. & Western eA ERY As} 227,224 1,284,878 3.69 937,661 3: 59 

Total onteeccend 5,970,047 6,191,646 34,851,854 ..... 26,096,979 ..... 


Stocks at Tidewater at the close of June were 533,029 tons 
as compared with 502,629 the month before. 
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The following table gives the range of various active coms 
securities during the week ending July 12: 





-Week’s Range 





Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products... ........ 87 87 87 87 87_ 
American Coal Products Pref........ 109} 1093 1093 1094 1093 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. vaitee niet 28 413 245 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. og te Beh 155 155 150_ 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland.. 102} 102} 1024 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales .......... 225 210 215 Le Be. 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 49 48 49 es ae 
Island Creek Coal Pref..:......2... 793 79 79 nf Te} ae | 
Pittsburgh Coals... eco eee Neo viele 153 243 143 
Pittsburgh oe Prete 2 eee 76 741 76 95 73° 
Pond Creek...... Beers eye r 17} 163 17 232 16 
Reading 2: V.02) an ee ee ee 1572 1554 157} 168; 151 
Reading. lst. Pretest eee eee era 86 923 <6 } 
Reading 2nd Pref.. TSG 86 86 95 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke.. 5 a Menard alee 40 54 a7 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s I 
Bonds Bid Asl:ed or Last Sale Range — 
Colo. F. i Le penysific cose ee teen 933 96 938 June’13 938 99% 
Colo. F. & I. gen. 6s.. IES et Se 1074 June ’12.. Lae | 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu. Sie aoe 79% Sale 79% 79% 774 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ on ae 85 June live 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s......... te 924 93 Oct. 712 
Gr Riv. Coal: &iGr ist eis cee ners 100 102% April?06G0ee. 
K. & He Cy &'Calstia ft clbamsese a4 96 98 Jan.’13 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist s f 5s........ aN 86 863 June’13 86 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s.. 73 74 76. June 71376 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. wdeceee 992 “9997 91905 997 993 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 100} 1023 101 April ’13 101 
Tenn sDivs Ist ie iGaeg sens cteet tees 100 1003 102 £Feb.’18 102 
Gah? Ci Ms Gonlstig Gee ..5 0 Tg eke 103. 110 Jan. ’09 
Utah Fuel 1st g 5s.. Sel tie an . lS Paes his 
be Fuel Ist 3 f 5s.. Beet x 80 80 May ’13 79% 
I. Coal & Coke 1st. g ‘bs. . Oe 97 92 June ’l3 92 
DIVIDENDS 














Consolidation Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 1%¢ 
payable July 31 to holders of record July 23. 
Pacific Coast Co. Regular quarterly dividend of 14% a 
both the common and the second preferred and 14% on t 
first preferred, all payable Aug. 1 to holders of record J 
{o.tocAwe. sds 
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The Hard Coalers Slowing Up—The Philadelphia & Rea 
Coal & Iron Company’s mines will work only four days 
week during the balance of the month; the Susquehanna 
Co. will restrict operations to three days per week; the 
high Valley Coal Co. will work on a basis of five days Dé 
week; the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. will work four 
days per week during the balance of the month. # 
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: PRICES OF MINING SUPPLIES 
f 


THE MARKET IN GENERAL 


The slowing down of business in all sections of the coun- 
ry seems imminent, and manufacturers state that industrial 
nactivity has already manifested itself in many ways. There 
S a tendency on the part of all classes of manufacturers to 
(o very slowly in the construction of new plants, and the 
vequisition of existing ones is either held up entirely, or is 
he subject of careful deliberation. 

The volume of business has not slackened to any large ex- 
ent as is seen by the orders being received by the largest 
teel makers, which are now running at the rate of 23,000 tons 
day, compared with the maximum capacity of approximately 
8,000 tons daily. On the other hand, this interest has, at 
imes, booked as high as 70,000 tons daily, spread over an 
ntire month. 

The financial situation is the real cause of the business 
rouble and the higher rates demanded for money by bankers, 
oth in the United States and abroad, is causing a great deal 
f curtailment, and will probably result in the stopping of 
1uch work. Some of the leading railroads of the country 
nd industrial concerns with extremely high credit have re- 
ently borrowed, and paid as much as 7% for their money for 
hort periods. There is not enough profit in business to in- 
uce large manufacturers to pay such rates of interest with 
ne hope of making anything on it. 

Business is largely tied up with the political situation, 
rhile the inability of Congress to settle the tariff and the 
urrency Bill has had a bad effect on the situation. 


LABOR 


Strikes have been less frequent, and there is not so much 
issatisfaction as there was in May. There continues to be 
‘ouble among the miners in West Virginia. A part of the 
uilding trade in Chicago is tied up, and the strike of the 
avers and dyers at Paterson continues, more or less, al- 
iough it has been gradually weakening for the last six 
eeks. In New England, there have been serious differences 
‘tween capital and labor in certain of the mills around Bos- 
n. The attempt of the U. S. Secretary of Labor to settle 
me of these strikes will be watched with much interest. 

The trainmen on 48 railroads operating east of the Missis- 
opi have voted a strike, unless increase in wages is granted. 
iere has been a refusal to arbitrate the differences under 
e Erdman Act and there is a possibility of a serious strike. 
1 the other hand, it is not generally believed that the train- 
2n will leave their jobs at this time when there is a mani- 
3st lessening in the amount of traffic. 

Laborers for general contract work in New York and vi- 
lity are more plentiful than last year, but good outside 
jor commands $2 per day, and there seems to be likeli- 
od of this rate being diminished during the present year at 


ist. 





















IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


The unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corporation 
‘ing the months of May and June decreased more than 
10,000 tons. Since the first of the year they have declined 
10,000 tons. In spite of this fact, the unfilled orders at 
end of June were larger, with only three exceptions, than 
’ Other year since the organization of the corporation in 
2. 

The unfilled orders will undoubtedly continue to decrease 
vhtly for two, if not three, months longer. By that time 
re should be enough information to foretell whether a 
tracted spell of dull business is in sight or the turning 
at has been reached. The mills have not, as yet, curtailed 
W Operations to any large extent, but they will do so, 
uld the volume of orders decrease much more, and espe- 
jy if they do not receive prompt shipping instructions. 
Railroads are practically out of the market as far as buy- 
- any kind of materials is concerned, and likewise, the 
‘er industrial companies are waiting until more informa- 
r regarding the future is at hand. Quite a little activity 
‘Oted in the demand for pipe, and the automobile manu- 
urers continue to take large quantities of all kinds of 
erials, 

‘\teel Rails—Business. continues to slow down, and there 
|een very little activity in rails of standard sections, 
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although about 100,000 tons were sold during June. In light 
rails, the falling off is just as marked, and in a few months 
the rail mills will have finished their schedules of operation. 
Before that time, however, it is probable that new orders 
will be received. 

Quotations are unchanged at $1.25 per lb. per standard 
section, weighing from 50 to 100 Ib. per yd.; $1.21 for 40- to 
50 Ib. rails; $1.30 for 16- to 20-lb. rails. These quotations 
are per 100 lb. for car-load lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

In Chicago, 16- to 20-lb. rails are $1.30; 12-lb., $1.338; 8-Ib., 
$1.40. Relaying rails are sold $24 per gross ton in Chicago, 
and in New York at $22.50. These quotations can likewise be 
obtained at other points. 


Track Supplies—Business has again fallen off, and is now 
almost nominal. With the reduction in the volume of business 
came a contraction of prices. Railroad spikes are now quoted 
at $1.80, Pittsburgh. Track bolts with square nuts, $2.30 @2.40. 
These prices are per 100 1b. Tie plates are $33@85 per net ton. 
Quotations in Pittsburgh are likewise easier; railroad spikes 
are quoted at $1.70@1.75 for the large size and $1.80@1.85 
for a small size. 


Pipes—Business in the pipe trade is most satisfactory 
compared with the other iron and steel markets. Several 
makers in and around the Pittsburgh district report more 
business received during June than any other month of the 
year. There is a foreign inquiry in the market for approx- 
imately 700 miles of 8-in. pipe, and the National Tube Co. 
has booked an order for 110 miles of the same size. For pipe 
used by oil companies in particular there is an exceedingly 
great demand, and in some instances premiums have been 
paid over regular prices for prompt delivery. A revision in 
discount has been made, and net prices are approximately 
5% higher than they were last month. 

Discounts and net prices are as follows: 


Black Galvanized 
%- to 2-in. steel butt welded............ 719% 701% % 
2%- to 6-in. steel lap welded..:......... 78% 69144 % 
i=) toy 1 2-inestéeliapemelded.. 42... 55 |. 75% 644% % 


At these discounts the net prices of pipe per foot at Pitts- 
burgh are as follows: 





Fo Cents o———Cents——~ 

Diam- Galvan- Diam- Galvan- 
eter Black ized eter Black ized 

tea Vets & kalo oo 2.43 3.40 Balin sae aoa. 30.50 45.00 
IES bah Matec a ice eld 3.58 5.00 Gollan 42.25 58.25 
DAA ee cee 4.85 6.80 if Gap 06 RR eres ce By 59.50 85.00 
Loin acces 5.80 8.10 Soler ae 62.50 89.00 
Ae = ite Meee 12.90 17.80 TOTTI accor $1.03 $1.46 
Bey olpertes ewe cc) cee A 16.80 PAS IB I LEY care Peis 1.64 
LS) aaa pe) ied 23.90 So20 LO = TT se ee Lai 1.82 


Sheets—Continued weakness has prevailed in the sheet 
market, and early in June the price of 27 galvanized in large 
lots, Pittsburgh, declined 5c. per 100 lb. to $2.25. At that time 
there was quite a fair business transacted at these prices, 
and the mills placed a number of orders on their books for 
future delivery. Since then, efforts have been made to secure 
galvanized sheets at $3.25, but in many instances mills have 
refused to accept these quotations except for fourth-quarter 
delivery. The reason for this is that their order books have 
been filled with enough third-quarter business to Keep their 
mills very actively engaged, and for the slight additional 
capacity they have, there was no need of cutting the quo- 
tations. There is no doubt that numerous mills would be 
very willing to accept $3.25 for fourth-quarter. 

The following quotations are for lots of a few bundles 
each, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Chicago. Price for large lots is 
as stated, $2.25 f.0.b. Pittsburgh for No. 28 base. 


Cents per pound 


Pittsburgh Chicago 

Black Galv. Black Galy. 
Nos: 922 an 24. cee ee Sos rea he) 3.50 2.65 3.45 
Nos: 25-anGd L2G a paeeeemine © kee, ZeutD 3.65 2.70 3.60 
INO; 2:7 Aen ae ee een sh 2.80 3.90 2.75 3.85 
NOs) 2.853 75 icteric 2,85 3.95 2.80 3.90 


Structural Materials—There is a dearth of business in the 
East, principally because building operations cannot be 
financed On any reasonable terms. In the West, the railways 
are curtailing their orders for bridges and structural mate- 
rial for similar reasons, it being almost impossible to secure 
funds to pay for these improvements. How long such a con- 
dition will last is only a matter of conjecture, but in the 
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‘meantime, structural mills are working on old orders, and 
have very little new business. Some extremely low prices 
have been made for fabricated work, and it is probable that 
mine improvements can be carried on more cheaply now than 
at any time in several years. 

Quotations for structural steel bars are unchanged and 
plates, beams and angles being held at $1.50 base Pittsburgh. 
Chicago price is $1.68 @1.73. These prices are per pound in 
carload lots. 

Spiral Riveted Pipe—Prices are without change. The fol- 
lowing quotations are f.o.b. factory, freight equalized with 
New York, being figured at a discount of 50, 10 and 10% 





from list. These are for orders amounting to approximately 
$250. For large orders, prices are cheaper by 12% to 20%. 
Net price per 100 ft. 
Diam- With bolted joints complete 
eter Thickness — , —, 
in Birmingham Galvan- 
in. wire gage Plain Asphalted ized 
4 18 $19.76 $21.48 $30.74 
5 18 23.40 23.70 ey brea! 
6 16 33.05 3D.0t6 49.73 
re 16 37.58 40.76 56.82 
8 16 43.17 46.80 65.00 
9 16 50.06 50.10 74.22 
10 14 66.42 71.08 96.15 
11 14 71.20 76.57 102.24 
12 14 83.75 89.15 118.30 


in the output of pig iron has not 
been as drastic as was expected late in the spring, and 
in point of fact, prices have declined faster than production. 
The daily rate of pig-iron manufacture in June was over 
87,000 tons, which is smaller than any month since October 
of last year, but it is a difference of only a few figures for 
the high record established in February was only 92,300 tons 
daily. For the last 19 months the pig-iron production of the 
country has exceeded 2,000,000 tons monthly. The make in 
June was 2,600,000 tons compared with 1,045,000 tons, the low 
point, in January, 1908. It is_believed that production will 
show a further falling off of from 5% to 10% this month, for 
already several furnaces have been banked, and the high price 
of coke is having an influence, for there is little profit in 
making iron to sell at $14 with coke costing $2.50. Consumers 
have been buying iron only sparingly, although some fair- 
sized lots have been disposed of to manufacturers of cast- 
iron pipe and the malleable foundries in the East. Prices 
are down $2 to $3 below what they were in November and 
December, and as low as $10 has been accepted for No. 2 
Southern Foundry at Birmingham. 


Pig Iron—Curtailment 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


Wire—The only orders received by manufacturers of wire 

and wire products are from jobbers and consumers who 
need material for immediate requirements. There is little 
or no incentive to buy for forward delivery, as prices have 
apparently reached their maximum, and in some cases are 
lower. In Pittsburgh, there has been a decline of $1 per ton 
on annealed fence wire. Annealed fenee wire in large lots 
ean be had at $1.55. Galvanized barbed wire at $2.20, an- 
nealed is $1.80. These quotations are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In 
Chicago No. 9 plain wire is $1.78; painted barbed wire $1.98, 
and galvanized $2.38. 
Wire Rope—The demand is less than last month. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Two-inch rope, Pittsburgh, 50c. per 
lin.ft.; 14% -in., 23¢.; %-in., 10c. These quotations are for the 
best grade of rope, and cheaper grades can be had at con- 
siderable concessions from these figures. 


Copper Wire—There has been a distinct falling off in the 
volume of business and prices are very much unsettled. Some 
quotations are 17c. per lb., but it is probable that a desirable 
order for large amounts could be placed at much less than 
this figure. The one redeeming feature in the wire trade is 


the proposition to electrify several important trunk lines in 
the West. 


HARDWARE 


Nails—The nominal asking price of nails continues un- 
changed, at $1.80 Pittsburgh and $2.10 New York. This price 
is not a reflection of market conditions, except in so far as it 
portrays the dullness at Pittsburgh and the inability to se- 
cure orders even if concessions were made. For small lots 
in jobber’s store, 2c, is named at Pittsburgh and 2.20c. at Chi- 
cago; approximately the same prices may be obtained in im- 
portant jobbing centers throughout the Middle West as at 
Chicago. 


Bar Iron and Steel—Prices are much better than the casual 
observer would think, in comparison with the small amount 
of business being transacted at the mills. This is easily ex- 
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plained, because consumers are now buying from store in 
New York in comparatively small ijots, in preference to load- 
ing up with material at the mills, which may be considerably 
cheaper before it is used. Quotations from store are as fol- 


lows: ; 

Refined iron: Per lb 
1 to 1% in., round and square... ... = -) termine tenes 2.10¢e 
116. to.4 in. x % to 1 in....65 0.4 .- 1s. Ss ener 2.10¢ 
1% to 4 in. x % in. to fy In... . .. . ic aie opspeuene repens rere 2.30¢ 
NOYrway DATS oi. esi scene on cies se 0 05 een er 3.60e 

Soft steel: 
¥% .to 3 in., round and square. . 2... .s% deveateieloeiete anne 2.05¢ 
1 to,6 in. & % to 1 din.. .. 0. nae ccs oo eee een 2.05¢ 
Ito 6 in. xX 1% and Pr ims. oo. 2. ko oils re eeNeheenae eee 2.20¢ 
Rods—% and $4 in... be sce oe is ae ere eee ee nen 2.15¢ 
Bands—1% to 6% in, to No. 8........ss ese sees sees 2.35¢ 

Beams and channels—3 to 15 in... 20205 seer reeeeees 2.15¢ 

Extras for triple B (BBB) 
SANG We AM. se ee cee sie a ota ojoteie) ole ole veikel elle Relea eg ar 2c5 
ts and jarger plas ao epee eiay'e. eo. 8 4. wie: p oisife ete ok eaten 1.756 
Chain—There is less demand than a month ago, Rulin; 


quotations per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, are as follows: 





































ane 60 Cen eer UES A 0G 
Me AM wats ce ete eee he iwiae tere oie ote ans ee a Rte eer 
ys | 6 eer RO 
Aan S| eae oe IERIE GC So 
Pe AM. etic ow eee ole cetera 08 © oe oo eee a 
Y and YF ime ies. ek eels © ew oo ae ake er 
52 and 1g | bs rn ewer E SS 
3 and $2 IM. os ge ec we cles «oi cele creel aed enn ee 
Te and 4B ime oo. ce ee ee wee oe wlete te ae onal ite eae 
L to LY iM. cee Sie os 0 neem neo ale, Sel 
Extras for BB 
Ps so rrr are a ere eT ye 
VY AM. ois ene cg ehcp e a 0 ete, 6 es se, © wpe s alby ee eee ene 
Ys and larger. «2... 66 wie oo wine aod tm ee Seer 


METALS 


Copper—Less copper was bought in June than in previ 
months of the year, but as consumers continue to take f. 
quantities on contracts made some time ago, and, princip 
because an important refinery in the East was closed dow 
the statistical position showed an improvement, and the st 
remaining at the end of the month were smaller than 
other month this year. This, however, had no effect on 
tations, so prices continue to melt away slowly but stea 
Producers’ agents made no open effort to sell below 14 
but jobbers who frequently acted for selling agents 
willing to make sales at 14%c. for electrolytic. Eur 
consumers are not buying anywhere near as much as th 
were a year ago. 


Tin—Not since the present boom in tin started in the 
part of 1911, have prices been as low as they now are. 


sales were made at around 39c. per lb. This is a very dras 
decline, representing a reduction price of 13@14c. in t 
high figures and fully 25%. Whether the tin market will 
turn to a level of around 30 to 40c., as has been the case 
a number of years, is only a matter of conjecture, but f 
the statistical position there seems to be no good reason 7 
such prices should continue for any length of time. / 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Portland Cement—Manufacturers of portland cemen 
enough orders on their books to keep them running well 
September of this year. At the same time there is very 
business being transacted for forward delivery and it wo 
not be at all surprising if a revision of prices were ne 
the fall. The reason for this has been the sharp falli1 
of contract work all over the country. Municipalities » 
doing anywhere near the amount of contracting work 
were two years ago, due to inability to finance the opera’ 
Similar conditions prevent railways increasing their fae 
and it seems likely that there will be less cement used it 
last half of 1913 than was in the corresponding period of 

Prices show no change; in Pittsburgh, the price is 
$1; in Chicago, $1.10@1.20; in the Lehigh Valley district, 
$1. All these prices are in bulk at the mill, and general 
sumers have to pay 40c. per bbl. for the package and 
freight to destination, making a price to Pittsburgh 
and one in New York of $1.58. The allowance for ba 
turned varies from 7% to 10c. : 

Bars, Concrete Reinforcing—Consumers of bars are 
fying freely on old contracts, but are not entering new 
Quotations for small lots from Pittsburgh warehouse 
as follows: 


PITTSBURG, CENTS PER POUND 


Wa 
A AN sinlayer a sale biol W sie Gi + stye wields sve io--ata) oe eee eee eZee 
Der inh 1-7 fethine hitch + eictoyels. a) a) grolesl vias ia te nea er meas 
tee eit cerns © 2 he 148 aie ole ioile -a/aliar he ebke ee en ar 2. 
oe 11D ee ere see eR chtai a dei sice ais ova a0. .0-<) 4 94,2 .0).6), SRS Se 2. 
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- The Lubricating System 


on Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives 
reduces wear to a minimum 


The frame is so designed that The oil is poured into a separate 
the journals, and the motor reservoir and is absorbed by the 
armature and axle bear- Q waste. All grit and dirt 


ings are easily reached 
for thorough lubrication. 


The lubricating system 
of the motor, as shown in 
the illustration, is a dis- 
tinctive feature of Bald- 
win-Westinghouse Mine 
Locomotive Motors. <A 


in the oil is thus filtered 
out and only clean oil 
reaches the shaft. The 
depth . of \oil 2am tie 
reservoir can be easily 
gauged. An_ overflow 


large pocket is provided for the opening in the armature 
waste which comes in contact oilwell prevents flooding the 


with the shaft through openings bearing. The axle bearings 
in the housings and the bearings. are oiled in a similar manner. 





This system, with specially designed bearings for long life in service, 
has been adopted as standard after years of investigation. 


Full information regarding these locomotives upon request. 


Address either company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Trouble With Filson 


The Weekly 


A couple of weeks ago I was eating 
dinner in the dining room of a hotel in 
one of the smaller coal mining towns of 
Ilinois. 


At the next table were two business 
men who were engaged in conversation 
and their table was so close to mine that 
I could not help overhearing a good deal 
of what was said. 


After comparing notes on various 
matters of business and talking over the 
affairs of the village, I heard one of them 
break in thus:— 


“Say, what do you think of Filson’s 
new patent device?”’ 


“Well, it looks good to me,” was the 
reply, “I think he has the right idea and 
it certainly seems well made, but there’s 
one thing about it I don’t like.”’ 


“What do you mean?” asked the other. 


“Well, he doesn’t advertise it—seems 
as if it ought to have a ready sale, for I 
know there’s a demand for that sort of 
an article.” 


“T have thought of that myself; it 
certainly looks as if he doesn’t believe in 
it himself, or he would stake some money 
on it and buy a few pages of advertising.”’ 


Ad- Talk Page 


“That’s the point exactly. If he had 
absolute confidence in it, I'd buy it, but 
as he doesn’t, it looks as if there was a 
nigger somewhere in the wood pile.” 


At this point the busy waitress began 
loading up my table and I stopped eaves- 
dropping. However, as I ate my dinner 
I thought to myself, ‘‘Well, from listen- 
ing to those two men, I have gathered in 
material for another weekly ad talk 


page.” 


For the men were right. There is 
usually something wrong, incomplete, 
unaccepted, questionable about an un- 
advertised article. Either the maker is 
afraid of it, or the publishing firm is 
afraid of it and won’t discredit itself by 
standing silent sponsor for it in its selling 
section. Something’s wrong or that 
advertising campaign would commence. 


Men are shrewd. They don’t want 
to buy an article if they think that the 
manufacturer himself doesn’t believe in 
it to the limit. If he isn’t sure enough 
of it to come out in black and white and 
show it up in all its points, the buyer is 
pretty sure to fight shy of that article. 


If a thing is not advertised—why? 
You do well to put that question to 
yourself and wait. 
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TUTTI 


There’s an old saying worded some- 
thing like this: ‘‘A man would never 
know he had neighbors were it not for 
the women folks.” The following is 
clipped from a recent issue of an Ala- 
bama paper and was written by a 
woman. Until now we never knew, 
or at least never realized, the manifold 
beauties of our mines. When we might 
toil in such a picturesque place and 
amid such romance, why should any of 
us want to remain on topP 


*k > =k 


“The mine machines, viewed in a machine 
shop, or on the surface where they are lifeless, 
inanimate—do not attract you. 


“But come below. Now see them. ‘They 
are huge shadow shapes in a quivering sensi- 
tive dark. Each one attacks a solid wall of 
coal, advances a long saw-like cutter bar be- 
neath the seam at one rib of the room and 
feeds itself across the entire length of the 
face at a speed of thirty inches per minute. 


“See that cutter down at Mulga—you’ll 
never forget it! See that longwall cutter at 
work in Montevallo! Get lost in the depths 
of a great mine—these vast, strange, petrified 
forests of a thousand centuries ago—here are 
the works of Hephaistos himself come true! 
If ever there was a place where fancy itself 
may run wild riot, it is down a deep coal mine. 


“ “Hear the gas?’ the engineers with you 
halt where the track swerves off to another 
one of the entries into another ‘room.’ All is 
quiet save a far-off trickling sound, slight and 
musical. 


“ “Why, like a little waterfall somewhere.’ 
You stop and listen dumbfounded. ‘Some 
water there, too,’says the mine superintendent, 
‘gas and water mixed.’ The sound goes on. 


It never, never stops. In the silent, subtle 
dark it even seems to increase, until, in fancy, 
a hundred little white streams steal through 
the ancient coal plants, the black roots, the 
reeds, the shadowy ferns and mammoth trees 
buried there these million years. The old 
coal forest is young again, all quivering with 
light and life and passion for the sun. 


‘Half lost in the everlasting gloom near the 
rigid heading, the miners swing their pit lamps 
up to the low roof, where close under a stratum 
of slate, above the shining band of coal, ever 
lurks that alluring sound, the voice of a mys- 
terious invisible vapor, poisonous breath of 
the long imprisoned coal plants—the deadly 
firedamp. 7 


“Instantly it catches fire. Quick as forked 
lightning, treacherous, wild, fantastic—golden 
hair of the Lorelei—it plays over the face of 
the coal. ‘Light carbureted hydrogen,’ ex- 
plains the engineer, ‘ascooly as though he 
were saying, ‘Fine weather we’re having 
today.’ 


“The witch-like strands of the blue and 
yellow flames leap now like strange live things. 
“The ghosts of the mines!’ says the superin- 
tendent as he and the miners quietly beat out 


. the flames. 


‘“D’you wonder the niggers take ’em for 
ghosts?” 


No! we are not surprised that the 
darkies are superstitious, but we do 
wonder what would have happened if 
about that time a full-grown rat, or per- 
haps two rats, ‘“‘buried there these mil- 
lion years, should have become young 
again, fresh again, all quivering with 
light and life and passion for the sun.” 
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A Recent Utah Coal-Mine Development 


By W. BR: Exuiorr* 


SY NOPSIS—The topography of the country practically 
forbade surface haulage from the mine to the tipple. An 
aérial tramway was therefore installed and a type of mine 
car developed, the body of which is composed of two tram- 
way buckets which may be lifted from the supporting 
truck by the tram carriers, and thus conveyed down the 
mountain to the loading tipple spanning the railway 
tracks. 


33 
About the middle of 1912 the Spring Cafion Coal Co., 
an affiliated interest of the Knight Investment Co., of 
Provo, Utah, decided to develop its property, comprising 


14,739 B.t.u.; thickness of deposit, 4 ft. 8 in. From the 
lower or No, 1 seam, volatile matter, 46.7 per cent.; fixe] 
carbon, 46.9; ash, 4.5; moisture, 1.9; sulphur, 1.07; heat 
content, 14,547 B.t.u.; thickness of seam, 9 ft. 


A Brancu Rattroap Was NeEcESsSARY 


A branch line was built from the Denver & Rio Grande 
at a point immediately north of Helper to a place where 
a satisfactory tipple location could be secured, a distance 
of approximately four miles. For a distance of 3000 ft. 
between the tipple site and the southern extremity of 
the property where development work was commenced, 





Tue Four-Savprz, OVERHANGING TowEr WHERE A DectpED CHANGE IN GRADE 


a total of 2000 acres in Carbon County, Utah, and lo- 
cated about five miles up Spring Cafion from the town of 
Helper, a division point on the Denver & Rio Grande 
RR. 

Three workable coal beds underlie this acreage. These 
arc known as Nos. 1, 2 and 3, the vertical distance be- 
tween No. 1 and No. 3 seams being 180 ft. The coal 
in all these measures is jet black, heavy, hard and com- 
pact, has excellent luster, without stains, spots or pyrites. 
The average analvsis of the samples from the different de- 
posits are as follows: From the upper or No. 3 seam, 
volatile matter, 43.4 per cent.; fixed carbon, 51.2; ash, 
3.6; moisture, 1.8; sulphur, 0.89; heat content, 14,725 
B.t.u.; thickness of deposit, 8 ft. From the middle or 
No. 2 seam, volatile matter, 47.4 per cent. ; fixed carbon, 
47.2; ash, 4.6; moisture, 0.7; sulphur, 0.98; heat content, 


*Wnegineer and manager, Utah Engineering & Machiner 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. { 


Is MapE 


the topography of the ground was such as to preclude the 

railroad being extended further, unless Shay engines were 

secured to operate thereon. The branch, as constructed, 

has a maximum gradient of 3.87 per cent., with curves of 

10 deg. It is laid throughout, including the tipple tracks, 

with 75-lb. rails. The Spring Cafon Coal Co. owns its — 
own roundhouse, water tank, etc., these buildings being 

located at the Helper terminus of the branch, and the 

present motive power consists of two consolidation-type 

locomotives. 

Two systems of coal transportation from the mine to 
the tipple were considered, namely, surface and aérial 
tramways. The sides of the cation are precipitous. There 
are also one or two tributary cafions over which high and 
expensive trestles would be necessary if surface haulage 
were employed. In consideration of the foregoing, the 
acrial tramway was selected as the most satisfactory so- 
lution of the conveying problem. This apparatus was 
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ONE OF THE TRAMWAY TOWERS 


AGE 113 


furnished by the Trenton Iron Co. (now the American 
Steel & Wire Co.), and was installed under the direction 
of its engineers, Messrs. Carstarphen & Holimes. 
Although most of the construction work was done dur- 
ing the coldest weather of winter, no time was lost. 
The final plans were received Jan. 9 and the last carload 
of machinery on Jan. 23. The line was started on Feb. 
13, and has been in continuous operation ever since. 





ONE OF THE Towers, SHOWING THE LARGE BUCKET 
CLEARANCE 


Owing to the abrupt topography of the cafion and 
the location of the tramway, considerable ingenuity was 
necessary in the design of some of the supporting struc- 
tures. At one point, where a sharp change of grade takes 
place, the vertical curve in the cable is divided between 
four saddles. One side of this structure rests on solid 
rock, while the other is cantilevered over the edge of the 
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precipice. At the loading terminal, one end of the struc- 
ture is carried on a 50-ft. arch truss. The line is 10-ft. 
gage and the towers are so designed as to allow ample 
clearance when the buckets are swinging. This was neces- 
sary on account of the high winds that prevail in the 
winter. Lock coil cable is used for the tracks, the one 
for the loaded buckets being 15 in. in diameter, while 
that for the empties is 114 in. in diameter. These cables 
rest in grooved saddles supported by 10-in. channels on 
towers. Each is anchored at one end, while at the other 
it is attached to chains, which, in turn, pass over heavy 
sheaves and are fastened to weight boxes. This method 
of back-balancing at all times maintains a uniform ten- 
sion on the cables independent of the loading or weather 
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off with the empty buckets going up hill. After being 
limbered up about 15 hp. was developed, with a loading 
equal to 75 tons per hour. At the ultimate capacity of 
250 tons per hour, approximately 50 hp. will be devel- 
oped. 

This is no inconsiderable item and is not wasted. The 
motor acts equally well as a generator and returns sur- 
plus current to the power line, at the same time acting 
as a brake to regulate the speed of travel. Brakes are alse 
provided on both the main drive and pinion shafts for 
stopping the line and controlling its speed, should any 
accident occur to the motor or other connections. 

The traction rope is a Y-in. lang-lay cable and is 
maintained at proper working tension by a 5000-lb. back 





PosITION ON TRANSFER 
TABLE 


CAR IN 


HaAanGERS ENGAGING THE BUCKET 
TRUNNIONS 


PLATFORM DrPprESSED, BUCKETS 
SUSPENDED 





MINE ForEMAN’S OFFICE AND EMPTY AND LOADED TRACKS. 


conditions. The gross weight of box and stone on the 
loaded cable is 35 tons, and on the smaller cable, 16 tons. 
The weight boxes are so suspended, that when the loads 
are off the line, the box rests on the ground, and when 
the line is loaded, the box springs clear. This relieves the 
cable from the total strain not in and in- 
creases its life. 

The difference in elevation of the terminals is 321 ft., 
of which 225 ft. occurs in the first 1500 ft. from the 
loading terminal. This inclination is sufficient not only 
to run the tramway, but to develop considerable power. 
The tramway is motor-driven and required 12 hp. to start 


when use, 


Note Sarety First Sians over BotH OPENINGS 


balance. The rope speed is 500 ft. per min., this having 
been found most desirable for the loads handled. The 
tension sheave of the traction rope is 10 ft. in diameter 
and is located at the discharge terminal. This sheave 
runs upon a bearing mounted on a truck connected to 
the weight box and set at a considerable inclination from 
the horizontal to compensate for the difference in level 
between the empty and loaded tracks. 


A Precuttar CoAL-MINE CAR 


The tramway buckets are so made that they may be 
placed, two at a time, upon a suitable truck, which ig 
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tun into the mine and otherwise handled exactly the 
same as an ordinary mine car. From these trucks the 
loaded buckets are transferred to the overhead cableway 
at the loading terminal by means of an apparatus called 
the “transfer table.” 
As above stated, the trucks come from the mine carry- 
ing two buckets each of a nominal capacity of 2000 Ib., 
but in actual practice, the average weight of contents is 
2300 lb. The mine locomotive pushes the cars over a 
knuckle from whence they coast to the scales. Im- 
mediately in front of these are set the blocks or squeeze- 
brakes consisting of a pair of heavy timbers set one on 
each side of the track. These are pivoted on the end next 
to the approaching cars and clear the wheels slightly. The 
other ends are connected with links and levers to allow of 
their being closed sufficiently to prevent the cars running 
through. When the operator stationed here releases this 
brake, the cars coast across the scales into the loading 
terminal of the tramway. 

After passing the scales the cars are stopped upon the 
adjoining transfer table. This is a large platform pivoted 
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beneath the trunnions of the buckets. The platform is 
then lowered which leaves the buckets suspended by the 
hangers from the overhead rail. They immediately coast 
to the front of the terminal, where an operator is sta- 
tioned to space them at regular intervals. 

A gong geared to a sheave wheel gives warning when 
the proper distance has been attained for attaching the 
bucket. The platform meanwhile remains down until 
two empty buckets have been positioned over the truck. 
The operator then throws a switch; the platform rises and 
the empty truck thereon lifts the buckets clear of the 
hangers, which are then pushed outward and the latch 
holding the truck in position on the platform withdrawn, 
This allows the car to run through a switchback and coast 
into the mine. 


THE TRANSFER TABLES ArE DUPLICATED 
In orcer to facilitate the rapid handling of buckets 
two transfer tables are provided, so arranged that one 
man can operate both at the same time, or either in- 
dependently. The time cycle for complete operation on 
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at one end, the other being connected to a pair of cranks 
driven by an electric elevator machine and capable of 
being raised or lowered as desired. The track crosses 
this platform near the center, where there is a vertical 
movement of about 12 in. 
A pair of hangers having been previously positioned 
on the overhead rail above the transfer table and pushed 
outward to clear the approaching loaded truck, the table 
is raised. This operation brings the platform track level 
with that of the scales. The car is run upon this plat- 
form, the support for the empty hangers withdrawn, per- 
_ mitting the hooks forming the ends of the hangers to fall 


4 





one table is 40 sec., or for the two tables, 50 sece.; but 
four buckets are transferred with the two tables, while 
only two are handled with the one. 

The loading terminal is located on a ledge of rock, and 
all available space was utilized to the best advantage. The 
driving and breaking mechanism is placed in an excava- 
tion beneath the floor, the traction rope passing around 
sheaves 8 ft. in diameter to eliminate bending stresses. 
The track to the kick back passes directly over the wheel 
pit and between the incoming and outgoing parts of the 
traction rope. 

The track, or suspension cables for the buckets enter- 
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ing and leaving this station, have a difference of elevation 
of 4 ft., to give necessary grade for the buckets to run 
freely anywhere in the station without assistance from 
the operators. The difference in elevation of the cables 
here required a difference of half that amount on the first 
tower from the loading terminal. On other towers the 
empty and loaded cables are carried at the same eleva- 
tion with the exception of the tower next the discharge 
terminal, where a difference also exists. 

The discharge terminal presents only one unusual fea- 
ture—that of having the hopper located under a sharp 
curve in the overhead rail at the extreme end. of the 
structure. This necessitates bringing the buckets to a 
complete stop in order to dump. The grips employed to 
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the terminal landing and thereby causing accidents. Ma- 
terial elevated from the ground to the floor of the dis- 
charge terminal is conveyed to the mine over the tram- 
way in the coal buckets or by special hangers adapted to 
such material as steel rails. 

Particular attention has been paid to the problem of 
lubrication, grease cups being provided for all bearings, 
sheaves and rollers on the entire tramway. The terminals 
ere houscd in with corrugated iron, which has been 
painted. The towers also have been painted, furnishing 
a pleasing contrast with similar installations often left 
in the rough state. 

A total force of ten men at $35 per day is required 
to handle an output of 2000 tons. This brings the trans- 
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SETTLING TANK FOR SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


secure a hold upon the traction rope are operated di- 
rectly by the weight of the load they carry. Thus, the 
heavier the load the greater the pressure exerted by the 
grip jaws on the cable. These grips can only be relieved 
by bodily lifting the load and depressing the tracks simul- 
taneously. This is accomplished in the terminal by at- 
tachers and detachers wherein the load is lifted by side 
rollers rising on incline planes at the same time the 
track is depressed. This causes the jaws to remain open 
long enough for the rope to enter or leave the grip as the 
case may require. This operation is entirely automatic, 
the grip at all other times remaining closed. 


A FreicHt ELEVATOR FOR HANDLING SUPPLIES 


A freight elevator is installed at the discharge terminal 
to facilitate the transportation of material brought in on 
the railroad for use in the mine. This elevator is 10x6 
ft., with a lifting capacity of 2500 Ib. It is equipped 
with modern safety speed governor and automatic limit 
stop, which prevents the platform from running beyond 


portation charge from mine to tipple to 134¢. per ton. 
Had the conditions governing the location of loading 
terminal and tipple been favorable, this would have been 
materially reduced. 

The tipple building, which is steel construction 
throughout, was built by the Ottumwa Box Car Loader 
Co., and is equipped with shaker screens which permit the 
standard separation, common to the district, to be made. 
After discharge from the tramway into a bin, provision 
has been made for picking the coal on a suitable table 
30 ft. long between centers and 5 ft. wide. It is hardly 
probable, however, that this will be required in view of 
the clean condition of the coal naturally. This conveyor 
may, however, be used as a feeder. 

Two box-car loaders are installed adjacent to the out- 
side track, permitting the loading of lump and nut, or 
run-of-mine into cars upon either track. Provision is also 
made for coaling the engine with run-of-mine or lump. 


A WELL EqutpPepD Powrr PLANT 
The power-plant building is a substantial stone strue- 
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ture with an asbestos shingle roof carried upon steel 
trusses. A bin for boiler coal extends the length of the 
boiler house, the fuel being conveyed thereto by a belt 
and screw conveyor. Steam is generated in five Scotch 
marine boilers of 150 hp. each manufactured by the 
Springfield Boiler & Manufacturing Co. The power- 
house equipment consists of two 250-kv.-a. sets and one 
50 kv.-a. set. The former are Buckeye engines con- 
nected to General Electric generators, while the smaller 
unit is driven by a B. F. Sturtevant vertical engine. The 
latter unit is expected to provide current for lighting 
the towns, mine and mine buildings and driving the 
pumps. 

Current is generated at 2300 volts and suitable trans- 
formers provided near the tipple and at the mine where 
needed. All equipment is motor driven with the excep- 
tion of the box-car loaders, which are operated by en- 
gines. For the main-haulage and coal-cutting machines 
three motor-generator sets have been installed, each de- 
livering 100 kw. at 250 volts. Direct current is used in- 
side the mine. The mine fans are also driven by direct- 
current motors, so that the amount of air furnished may 
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A good sewerage system has been laid and all houses 
are connected thereto. ‘Two settling tanks have been 
built for the purification of this sewarage. Satisfactory 
results are being obtained from this system of purifica- 
tion, the discharge being clear and odorless. 


¢, 
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A Big Western Coal Consolidation 


The Boston News Bureau says under date of July 3: 


Plans for extensive coal development in Colorado fields 
are on foot. By their consummation 30,000 acres of Routt 
County coal lands will be taken over by a combination of Bel- 
gian and Paris capitalists. Five Paris banking concerns and 
coal kings of Belgium are said to be interested. ‘These in- 
clude Prince Henri de Croy, a member of the ruling house of 
Belgium, and Camille Peria and W. J. van Maanen, represent- 
ing French and Belgian capitalists. A. R. Bickerstaff, of Con- 
solidated Securities Co., of Toronto, Can., and Benjamin L. 
Dorsey, have taken over the coal lands. Foreign moneys will 
purchase $28,000,000 worth of bonds in Yampa Fuel & Tron Co., 
and Colorado & Northern R.R. 

President Dorsey, of Yampa Fuel & Iron Co., says: ‘‘We 
have ironbound contracts with the bankers of the French 
and Belgian capitalists providing for sale of the $28,000,000 
of bonds, as soon as they have been shown that the properties 
in Routt County are as represented.” 





Tuer Power PLANT AND TIPPLE SPANNING RAILROAD TRACKS 


be regulated to amply meet all requirements but prevent 
undue absorption of moisture. Fifteen-ton haulage loco- 
motives are used on the main haulageways, 6-ton gather- 
_ing locomotives being employed to bring the cars from the 
rooms. 


Goop Housrs, WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


spring, located about one and a half miles up Spring 
Cafion from the tipple. 


The water supply for the plant is obtained from a large 


The flow from this source is 
more than ample to care for the present requirements of 
the plant. Gravity supply is obtained at the boiler house, 
while a pump house located about midway between the 
tipple and mine to which the water flows supplies the 
town and provides for the sprinkling system under- 
ground. Two 5x6-in. vertical single-acting triplex elec- 
tric pumps equipped with automatic compensator and 
float switch are installed in this pump house. 

The miners’ houses are exceptionally good, being built 
of stone and made strictly modern throughout, containing 
four rooms exclusive of the bath room. 


that there will be an initial ex- 
penditure of $22,000,000 in Colorado and Wyoming. A rail- 
road is projected from Hayden, Colo., to Casper, Wyo. It 
will be known as the Colorado & Northern Ry., and will ex- 
tend from Hayden on the Moffat road through the Routt 
Ceunty coal lands to Hahns Peak, a copper and placer mining 
district. It is expected to lead to the reopening of old 
copper mines and the revival of the placer-mining industry 
in that section. It is projected thence through the copper 
fields of the Bartle Lake district to Walcott, Wyo., 16 miles. 
There it will intersect the main line of the Union Pacific Ry., 
thereby furnishing transportation facilities for the coal Hast 
and West. 

From Walcott the railroad would extend to Caspar, Wyo., 
connecting with the Chicago & North Western and Burling- 
ton lines. These connections will afford facilities for placing 
Colorado coal in the Northeast as far as St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and Puget sound in the Northwest, equal to nearly a 
third of the United States. The plans call for 210 miles of 
new road. 

The first section of the road it is ascertained will be com- 
pleted within a year. 


Denver newspapers say 


oe 
ros 


Explosives transported on mine cars should be kept off 
the floor and away from iron fittings, as such fixtures are apt 
to be affected by currents from the drawbars if the rails are 
slippery and sand is used to overcome slipping. 
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Solutions of ‘Iwo Gasoline-Motor Problems 


By wie). Hopers* 


SY NOPSIS—The two most apparent objections to the 
gasoline motor are that the oil may explode and that the 
exhaust is liable to befoul the mine air. The evidence of 
all past experience shows these difficulties are not hard 
to meet, and the author believes they should not act as 
a bar to the further use and development of gasoline 
motors. 

PAZ 


PY 


There are two dangers from the gasoline mine motor 
which have been much exploited, and which are, of course, 
present in some degree. The first danger is that of fire. 
At first sight it seems like insanity to take any quantity 
of such an inflammable material as gasoline into a mine. 
We believe, however, that we have so surrounded the 
transportation of the gasoline with safeguards that we 
have reduced this danger to a minimum, and that with 
reasonable attention the possibility of fire need hardly 
be considered. 

In our system the gasoline is always handled in sealed 
tanks. These are filled in the oil house, carried to and 
installed on the motor;.and after they are once in place, 
it is impossible to get any gasoline into them without re- 
moving them from the motor. The tanks are of extremely 
heavy and durable construction, and while it is not safe 
to say that they cannot be punctured, yet only as a result 
of gross carelessness could the gasoline escape from the 
tanks. We have a valve in the gasoline reservoir itself 
and another in the pipe line, so that the operator can shut 
off the gasoline supply at two points well removed from 
each. other. The tanks are placed under heavy covers, so 
near the center of the motor that severe accidents can 
occur without causing the gasoline to escape. 


ACCIDENTs TO Motors WuicuH Have Not CaAusED 
EXPLOSIONS 


We sent a motor to the experimental mine at Bruce- 
ton, Penn., and before the experts of the bureau knew 
as much about explosions in the mines as they do now, 
they set this motor, with a full gasoline tank, out in front 
of the mouth of the mine, with a coal car just behind it. 
They put a little red flag on the motor with the idea that 
when the explosion occurred, they might be able to see the 
flag wave. Nobody ever knew what happened to that 
flag, but the coal car with its load was blown over the 
top of the motor and 250 ft. beyond, ceasing to travel only 
when it struck the opposite hillside. The explosion also 
blew the metal covers from the top of the motor, but did 
not cause any gasoline to leak, nor did it damage the 
gasoline tank in any other manner. 

At a mine in central Pennsylvania two of these motors 
met head on, one of them having 25 loads behind it and 
the other 25 empties. One motor had both side frames 
badly smashed and the bumper was broken into half a 
dozen pieces. On this motor the engine was heard to 
continue running for an hour or more after the wreck 
occurred; in fact, it continued its revolutions until the 
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Note—Second installment of article read before West Vir- 
ginia_ Coal Mining Institute, June 24, 1918, at Morgantown, 
W. Va., entitled ‘‘Gasoline Motor Haulage in Mines.” ‘The 
first installment appeared July 19, Vol...4,:p. 90.. The consid- 
eration of the motor as a machine will appear next week. 





gasoline was exhausted. The other motor had the top 
entirely torn off, but the gasoline tank was not punctured, 
though it was torn from its fastenings, and about half 
a tankful of the gasoline escaped in about an 1%-iv. 
stream. We have since arranged the fastenings on the 
tops of our motors, so that in a future case probably not 
even this can happen. However, the officials at the mine 
had the possibility of a fire in mind when they approached 
the disaster, and they used safety lamps and moved with 
care and precaution, as is essential in all cases where 
gasoline motors are wrecked. In West Virginia two of 
our motors collided, and though the bumpers were badly 
broken and the side frames sprung, no gasoline escaped 
from either motor. 


THE GASOLINE PIPE BREAKS AND THE OIL I@nrTiIS 
WITHOUT INJURY 


In a West Virginia mine the gasoline pipe of a motor 
broke and the motorman ignited the oil with his lamp. 
He became frightened and ran away from the motuor. 
Everybody about the mine was desperately afraid tliat 
the motor might blow up at any minute, and they would 
not go near it. The fire, fed by gasoline from the tank, 
kept on burning for about an hour, the feed pipe being 
so small that it only supplied enough gasoline to keep a 
good blaze at the back end near the carburetor. This fire 
burned the insulation off the magneto, cables, etc., but 
as it did not get near the gasoline tank, the latter did not 
blow up and the men finally put some sand on the blaze 
and extinguished it. Though the fire destroyed the mag- 
neto, carburetor and cables, it did no other damage of ay 
kind, . 


THE GASES IN THE EXHAUST 


Many analyses have been made of the exhaust gases 
from gasoline motors. These gases consist of nitrogen, 
which, of course, is inert in combustion; carbon dioxide, 
CO,, sometimes, but incorrectly called black damp; car- 
bon monoxide, CO, or white damp; oxygen, hydrogen 
and water vapor. 

Gasoline vapor in the exhaust gases is difficult to detect 
by chemical analyses. I am inclined to think that the 
reason for this is that the unburned gasoline, as soon as 
it strikes the air, and cools to atmospheric temperature, 
condenses into a liquid and falls to the bottom of the 
bottle in which the sample is taken or else to the ground. 
In order to obtain the worst possible conditions of opera- 
tion, the motor was sometimes purposely thrown out of 
adjustment, and then there were undoubtedly small pro- 
portions of unburned gasoline in the exhaust. So small, 
however, do these appear to have been that chemists have 
not gone to the great trouble necessary to ascertain them. 

Carbon dioxide is a suffocative gas, but possesses no 
poisonous quality. In quantities such as given off by the 
gasoline mine motor, its effect on the ventilation of the 
mine is practically negligible. Of course, water vapor, 
or steam, in such minute quantities as furnished by a 
gasoline locomotive, does no harm in a mine, and in many 
cases may do some good. 

The only dangerous constituent of the exhaust is the 
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carbon monoxide. One-tenth of 1% of this gas is de- 
cidedly dangerous, if a human being is exposed to it for 
a long time. We, therefore, have to consider the exhaust 
gases of the motor as being dangerous in direct propor- 
tion to the extent to which they contain carbon monoxide. 
This gas is never present in the exhaust from a motor 
when complete combustion has taken place in the cylin- 
der, and its presence is an immediate evidence of incom- 
plete combustion. Therefore, we can render the exhaust 
gases from these motors innocuous in direct proportion to 
the extent to which we can gain complete combustion. 


How CompLete Combustion Is AssurED 


We have gone as far as we can in this direction by 
making our combustion chambers at the end of the cylin- 
der as nearly of a hemispherical shape as we can, by in- 
creasing the compression to the highest possible point in 
order to make the heat of the explosion as great as pos- 
sible and by providing a carburetor with a single adjust- 
ment which is readily understood and which can: be varied 
easily by the motorman as the changing conditions of 
the atmosphere indicate. We have used, moreover, abnor- 
mally large engines the power of which is greatly in ex- 
cess of that needed for the actual work of the motor, with 
the idea of using the leanest possible mixture, and thus 
decreasing the liability to incomplete combustion. 

I was privileged to witness one of the tests at Bruceton 
on one of our motors, in which the engine was purposely 
thrown out of adjustment, so that it was giving off a 
heavy, black smoke. A section of entry 9 ft. wide and 
about 6 ft. high, and I think about 1000 ft. long, was 
bratticed off with double brattice cloths so that 
no air could enter or leave the space _ inclosed. 
The motor was loaded with as great a load as 
it could haul when working in the inefficient manner pur- 
posely provided in the test, and was caused to run up 
and down for a space of about 500 ft. in this closed-off 
entry. We had two canary birds in this inclosure during 
the test, and at the end of an hour’s running, under these 
conditions, the birds had fallen to the bottom of the 
cage but were still moving around, and showed only 
slight distress. They were far from being dead; so that 
the air was still quite fit to support human life for a 
reasonable period. 

No ABSORBENT FOR CARBON MONOXIDE 


I believe there is no known solvent for carbon monox- 
ide except a solution of cuprous chloride, and this chemi- 
cal is too expensive and inefficient to be considered for a 
moment in connection with a mine motor. A solution of 
slaked lime will have some effect in dissolving the car- 
bon dioxide and will most markedly reduce the odors 
from the exhaust of the locomotive. We, in common with 
others, in our first experience with these motors, passed 
the exhaust through a solution of slaked lime, with the 


idea that in removing the odor from the exhaust we had 


removed its injurious elements. We were led to abandon 
the lime tank by discovering that after a short time the 
lime became heated and the odors from it were worse 
than the direct odors from the exhaust; wherein we 
“builded better than we knew.” 

As I have indicated above, the presence of carbon 
monoxide in the exhaust in dangerous quantities, is in 
every case indicated by smoke and also by considerable 
odor. The lime tank removed this smoke and odor, but 
did not remove the poisonous carbon monoxide. 'There- 
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fore, in using the lime, we were merely removing the 
only index which the operator had whereby he could 
tell whether his motor was giving off poisonous gases. 
There is no treatment which is commercially possible, 
which can be given to the gases from an internal-combus- 
tion motor which can make them less injurious. Strict 
attention, however, to high compression, ample engine 
size, perfect and easily understood carburation, and com- 
plete ignition will reduce the poisonous elements in the 
exhaust gases to such a low point as to make the motor, 
in any reasonable current of air, absolutely innocuous. 


THE GASOLINE MovTor IN THE PRESENCE OF GaAs 


I will not say that the gasoline mine motor is abso- 
lutely sparkless. It is possible to conceive of conditions 
under which there will be quite a decided spark, or even 
a short flame, from certain parts of the motor. These 
conditions, however, are invariably caused by neglect and 
abuse of the motor and are not present when the locomo- 
tive is running properly or has not been broken in some 
of its essential parts. Even if the motor should make 
sparks or a flame owing to neglect or abuse, these will 
occur near the rail and are, therefore, less likely to ignite 
methane than sparks from the trolley wire. 

The gasoline motor, therefore, is safer than the elec- 
tric locomotive, and is nearly as safe as the compressed- 
air motor for use in gaseous mines. Our company has 
consistently avoided installing these motors in workings 
where we knew there was a large quantity of explosive 
gas. This was, however, because we believed that it was 
not good policy to antagonize the mine authorities by 
placing a new machine in places which they believed to 
be unsuited. We felt they would soon become accustomed 
to its use and would not oppose its introduction when 
they knew how favorably it compared with the electric 
locomotive. It was for this reason that we did not install 
the motor in such mines, and not because we believed it 
was dangerous under such conditions. 
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Coal Trade of Barcelona, Spain 


The quantity of coal discharged in Barcelona, in 1912, 
according to the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 
totaled 1,032,954 metric tons (1,138,315 short tons). 
Of the quantity stated, 649,351 metric tons came from 
Great Britain, 85,346 tons from Rotterdam, 8275 tons 
from Belgium, and 1832 tons from Philadelphia, the 
remainder being Asturian coal of Spanish production, 
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Much Coal Used in Coke Making 


According to the U. 8. Geological Survey, the quan- 
tity of coal used for coke making in the United States 
in 1912 was 65,485,801 short tons. The coke produced 
from this coal amounted to 43,916,834 short tons, valued 
at $111,523,336, besides large quantities of gas, tar, ben- 
zol, ammonia, etc., as byproducts from the 11,048,489 
tons of coke produced in byproduct ovens. 
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Coal Age Index Is Ready 


The index to Vol. 3 is ready for distribution and will 
be mailed under separate cover to each subscriber. Any-*- 
one not receiving the index may secure a copy free by 
sending us a postal-card request. 
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Proposed Method of Longwall Mining 


By F. C. Cornet* 


SYNOPSIS—Attention is drawn to some of the ques- 
tions necessary to be considered before adopting the 
method of working a particular seam that will accom- 
plish the most complete exhaustion of the coal and econ- 
omy of working. Description of a method of longwall 
mining proposed for working the lower Kitanning seam, 
in the northern part of the state of West Virgima. The 
method contemplates the subdivision of the workings into 
panels to be worked on the retreating system, having due 
regard to the pitch of the seam so as to favor the move- 
ment of the loaded cars. Description of the method of 
systematic timbering at the longwall face, best adapted to 
the peculiar roof conditions in that seam. 
54 

In the opening of a new mine, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to adopt such a system of working as will be best 
adapted to the extraction of the particular seam con- 
sidered. This question can only be decided successfully 
after a careful study of the conditions affecting the min- 
ing of the coal in any given locality. These conditions 
are made known by a close survey of the region and care- 
ful inspection of adjoining workings, supplemented by 
the experience of others in that locality and the knowl- 
edge gained by thoroughly prospecting the area. 

Some of the important points to be considered in this 
preliminary work are as follows: The depth, thickness 
and inclination of the seam; the character of the coal and 
the overlying and underlying strata; the position and 
general direction of any fault lines that may exist in the 
strata; and the probable quantity of water that may be 
expected and which must be provided for in the operation 
of the mine. The question of haulage, drainage and 
ventilation of the mine, together with the general con- 
figuration of the surface, and the available shipping facil- 
ities will determine the best location for the shaft, slope 
or drift openings. The question of markets, competition 
with other coals and transportation and labor must be 
carefully exploited before the desired output of the mine 
can be determined. 

After a careful study of existing conditions, I have 
come to the conclusion that the following proposed 
method of longwall mining on the panel system would 
be particularly adapted to the working of the Kitanning 
seam, in the northern part of this state. The seam 
varies in thickness from 6 to 7 ft. In studying this seam, 
I have observed many times that the pillared areas of a 
hundred feet or more in width by several hundred feet 
in length, stand open sometimes for a month with abso- 
lutely no support but the props that hold the roof-slate 
in place. In most cases, the majority of the props had 
to be knocked out by hand or destroyed by shooting be- 
fore a fall of roof would take place. I feel confident that 
the method of timbering described, simple as it is, will 
be adequate in the working of this seam. 

In the design of the system I am about to describe, I 
have had particular regard to the complete exhaustion of 
the coal in each panel, in the speediest and most economi- 
cal manner possible. At the same time, the safety of the 
men and regularity of the work have been given full con- 
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sideration; and these items alone have led me to sub- 
divide the panels, which not only expedites the work, but 
provides more avenues for escape, in case of accident. 
As this seam yields practically no gob for filling pur- 
poses, the retreating system of longwall was the only one 
to be considered. 

As will appear in the following description, the pro- 
posed method is a panel system, in which each panel is 
worked independently on the retreating-longwall system. 
As shown in Fig. 1, the system can be applied either to 
the working of a new mine or to extending the workings 
of a mine already opened on the room-and-pillar system. 
In Fig. 1 the old room-and-pillar workings are shown 
on the left. Following this to the right are panels A, B 
and C, in different stages of advancement. On the same 
principle, in Fig. 2, there are shown two other panels J/ 
and N. The first three panels, A, B and C, are worked 
in three subdivisions. Panel M is not subdivided, while 
panel V has two subdivisions only. 

Fig. 1 shows how the longwall method, as applied to 
an old mine worked on the room-and-pillar system, can be 
made to succeed that system without affecting the daily 
output of the mine. The general plan is not altered, ex- 
cept that the cross-entries can then be driven a greater 
distance apart, say 500 ft. instead of 380 ft., as in the 
room-and-pillar system. By this means, the area of coal 
in each panel is increased 44 per cent.; and there is noth- 
ing to prevent driving the cross-entries at a still greater 
distance apart, so as to further increase the area of coal 
in each panel at a later stage of the development when 
so doing will not interfere with the regular daily output 
of the mine. 

It will be observed that in Fig. 1 the length of the first 
section developed is 1200 ft. This is a favorable length 
in the present instance, because the West Virginia mining 
law provides that not more than 60 men shall be employed 
on a single split of air; and, in the system employed 
here, it is impracticable to divide the air current in each 
panel. A length of 1200 ft. will permit 60 men to work 
on a single face, allowing 20 ft. for each man. 

Moreover, the output of 60 men ought to be sufficient 
to justify the employment of a first-class foreman in each 
panel. This man would act as a “face foreman,” and 
would be able to travel this distance and visit every work- 
ing place several times a day, which would enable him to 


see everything that was done in his panel or district, and 


afford him no excuse for neglecting or overlooking any- 
thing. A face longer than 1200 ft., with only 60 men 
employed on that split, would result in slow progress and 
the “weighting” of the roof would advance too close to 
the face of the coal and require the use of more timber 
than is necessary or advisable. Again, a face shorter 
than 1200 ft. would make the employment of a special 
foreman for each panel less economical, and might result 
in the foreman’s jurisdiction being extended over two 
or more panels, which would cover too large an area to 
enable him to make a thorough inspection of each work- 
ing place, which is so essential to safe working. 

A single glance at Fig. 1 shows that the working face 
of a panel is to be started at the inner end and on the 
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Fig. 1. A Proposep Puan or LONGWALL 
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WoRKED ON THE PANEL SYSTEM AND 


; STARTED FROM ROOM-AND-PILLAR WORKINGS 


lower rib of the air course above the panel. For example, 
the working face of the panel A was started at the inby 
end and on the lower rib of the sixth-left air course. In 
the same manner, the working face of panel B was started 
at the inby end and on the lower rib of the seventh-left 
air course. Before starting this working face, it was neces- 
sary to drive a place across the inby end of the panel, to 
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the air course above, as shown in panel C. The air cur- 
rent is then split at this point; and, while the larger por- 
tion is made to ventilate the panel below, a smail scale of 
air is carried up to ventilate the headings being driven in 
the next panel above. Regulators are placed, as they 
are needed, at the points indicated in the figure, so as 
to divide the air in proportion to the requirements. 

The cross-heading at the inby end of the panel is 
driven wide enough to avoid the payment of yardage but 
no wider, in order to economize time. This heading is 
marked “Place 4” on the plan (Fig. 1). Following this, 
three other places are started in succession, outby on the 
same entry, thereby dividing the panel into three princi- 
pal subdivisions. A barrier pillar 100 ft. wide is left 
flanking the main entries, which are driven triple to pro- 
vide a main central haulage road and two intake air 
courses, one on each side of the haulway. As shown in 
the figure, the inby cross-heading (Place 4) is driven 
about 60 ft. from the boundary of the section, which 


saves the driving of the same distance of cross-entry, in 


each panel. As observed in panel B, the working face 
at the boundary line in each panel is 60 ft. ahead of the 
air, which is well within the 80-ft. limit allowed by the 
West Virginia mining law. 

As shown in panel C, it is necessary to use a brattice 
to conduct the air current to the face when driving the 
cross-headings, all of which are driven wide enough to 
avoid the payment of yardage. The dotted line in each 
cross-heading and entry represents the track. The sec- 
tion of tracking along the working face must be shifted 
forward as the face is advanced. As indicated in the fig- 
ure, the empties are taken up the cross-heading at the 
inby end of the panel or subdivision, in panels M and NV; 
but, in panels A, B and C, the empties are taken up the 
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first cross-heading leading to each subdivision and along 
the face, on the same track by which the loads are run 
out. In this arrangement, the face track has one loose 
end in each subdivision and is more readily shifted as the 
working face is advanced than where both ends are fixed 
and must be disjointed before the track can be shifted, 
and then again coupled to the track in the headings. 

I have shown one undivided panel M with 1200 ft. of 
face track, and panel N having two subdivisions and 600 
ft. of face track in each. When the empties are taken 
in at one end of the track and run out at the other, as in 
these panels, it is necessary to arrange for turning the 
cars end for end, either on the tipple or on a reverse 
switch in the heading, so that the gate-end will run out 
first when the car is loaded. Of course, where a rotary 
dump is used the cars have no end-gates, and it makes 
no difference in which direction they are run. 

In driving the cross-heading marked “Place 1,” it will 
be unnecessary to use a brattice, since the barrier pillar 
can be crosscut every 80 ft., as shown in the figure, and 
these crosscuts can be used, at a later stage of the develop- 
ment, to ventilate the workings in that subdivision. 

An important feature, where the seam has a practically 
uniform dip, is to drive the main-haulage roads in such 
a direction as to provide a grade of 1 or 1.5 per cent. im 
favor of the loaded cars. The direction of the cross- 
entries must also be such as to provide a suitable grade 
for haulage in favor of the loaded cars. In the present 
plan, the main entries are shown as having a grade of 1 
per cent. and the cross-entries a grade of 2 per cent., in 
favor of the loaded cars. It is further necessary to ar- 
range the line of working face in a direction that will 
favor the movement of the cars along the face. To do 
this, the face foreman must start the work at the inby 
end of each panel and push those places ahead most rap- 
idly, starting other places, in succession, outby from these 
as the line of face advances, as shown in panel B. The 
plan of ventilation is clearly shown in Fig. 1, the intake 
air being conducted along the face, toward the rise at the 
inby end, where it is returned through the cross-entries 
and conducted by an overcast into the main-return entry, 
which is here made the haulage road. 

In Fig. 3 is shown a detailed plan of subdivision 2, of 
panel A, Fig. 1. The plan shows a 400-ft. face, giving 
room for 20 men. A number of cars have been set in on 
the face track, and some-of these have-been. distributed 
at the inby end of the subdivision, ready for loading. 
Three rows of props are shown set in rows parallel and 
perpendicular to the face. The props are stood 6 ft. 
apart in the rows, the rows being 6 ft., center to center; 
but the first row is 714 ft. from the face. 

In the same figure are shown four cross-sections, illus- 
trating the different phases of the mining operations. 
The first of these (phase 1) shows the face ready for the 
shooters and loaders, a cut 6 ft. deep having been made 
in the coal, at the bottom of the seam. The car is shown 
standing on the track next to the face, and the three rows 
of props are indicated by A, B and C. 

In the next phase, there are two cases. The first of 
these shows a new cut being made by a chain machine, 
after the coal has been loaded out and the place cleaned 
up. The track has not been shifted and cannot be until 
the machine is out of the way. This makes it impossible 
to set a new row of posts, and leaves an unsupported 
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width of roof 13 ft. 6 in. wide. It is true that posts 
could be set temporarily, but these posts would have to be 
drawn to allow the shifting of the track later. This 
arrangement is not advised, and it is well to remember, 
in this connection, that the cut made by the machine 
increases, almost to that extent, the unsupported width of 
roof. 

It is preferable to follow the plan shown in phase 2, 
where the tracks have been shifted immediately after the 
place was cleaned up, and a new row of posts set, as shown 
at D. The row of posts A have been drawn and the 
roof allowed to fall. In this case, the cutting machine is 
loaded on a truck running on the track, the cut being 
made in the coal, at a given height above the floor of the 
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Fic. 3. DeTAIL PLAN OF SUBDIVISION 2, PANEL A, AND 
Cross-SECTIONS AT THE FACE 


seam. Phase 3 shows the face in a similar condition to 
that shown in phase 1. The dotted lines here show the 
position of the cut when made by a machine. 

The success of the work depends, in a large measure, 
on the regular and prompt setting and removal of props. 
The setting of a new row of props immediately after the 
track is shifted must be followed promptly by drawing 
the back row of props to allow the roof to fall. By using 
a machine for drawing the back timbers, as explained in 
an article on this subject, Coan Agr, Apr. 5, p. 529, it 
will be unnecessary for the timbermen to leave the pro- 
tection of the other rows while drawing the back row of 
posts nearest the fall. No props must be left standing, 
even though they may not be good enough to use again. 
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Fire Protection of Headframes 


The wooden headframe of one of the shafts of the Dier- 
gardt mine in Germany is protected from fire by a sprink- 
ling system noted in the “Zeitschrift fiir das Berg- Hit- 
ten- und Salinenwesen,” Vol. 61, No. 1. A pipe of 1-in. 
inside diameter leads to the headframe from two small 
boiler-feed pumps of about 2300 gal. per min. duty each. 
At 5-ft. intervals over the drum stage, are distribution 
pipes with openings. The device can be operated by a 
valve in the piping on the ground landing. 


aggressively attempted to carry out the promise made 
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West Virginia Operators Allege Con- 
spiracy of Competitive States 


The following is the authorized statement of the West 
Virginia Mining Association, of which Wm. N. Page is 
president, G. H. Caperton, treasurer, and Neil Robinson, 
secretary : 

Conclusive evidence that the shooting at employees of 
the Ohley mine on Cabin Creek on the afternoon of July 
7, in common with all the numerous other outrages of a 
similar character that have been perpetrated in the last 
15 months, was part of a gigantic conspiracy between the 
operators in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
yania and the United Mine Workers is to be found in 
the published proceedings of the conferences of these 
operators with representatives of the union. These pro- 
ceedings are published by authority of the conference, 
so there can be no doubt of their authenticity. 

The origin of this conspiracy as related in these official 
publications dates back to Jan. 28, 1898, when represen- 
tatives of the operators and the miners signed a contract, 
Clause 8 of which reads as follows: 

That the United Mine Workers’ Organization, a party to 
this contract, do hereby further agree to afford all possible 
protection to the trade and to the other parties hereto, 
against any unfair competition resulting from a failure to 
maintain scale. 

In union parlance “unfair” means “nonunion.” The 
only nonunion coal field competing with the four states 
mentioned is West Virginia. Therefore, Clause 8 meant 
that in exchange for increased wages and other conces- 
sions elsewhere provided for, the union undertook to pre- 
vent West Virginia from becoming an effective competitor 
of the four states. 

At every one of the conferences since then, the oper- 
ators have urged the union to fulfill its contract by union- 
izing West Virginia, and the union has always assured 
the operators that it was doing its best. The discussions 
on this subject are reported verbatim in the proceedings 
published by authority of the conference. A few excerpts 
will show the character of these discussions. On page 
17 of the official report of the conference of 1910 will be 
found the following remarks by C. E. Maurer, an Ohio 
operator: 

The granting of the 8-hr. day by the operators, after 
making these numerous other important concessions, was 
with the distinct understanding and explicit promise of the 
miners to give to the operators of the four contracting states 
adequate protection against the competition of the unorgan- 
ized fields. From year to year they have been called upon 
to fulfill their promise. The operators, parties to that agree- 
ment, at the time of its execution, felt that it was absolutely 
necessary to the safety of their investments that they be 
protected from the encroachments upon them by their com- 
petitors of the unorganized fields. We ask for the fulfillment 
of the pledge of 1898. 


At the same conference John Green, of the United 
Mine Workers, said (page 29): 

The United Mine Workers of America have diligently and 
in 


Chicago in 1898. They have done everything in their power 


to redeem any promise they may have made to organize 


ize West Virginia. 


West Virginia. Since 1898 our organization has at various 
times spent hundreds of thousands of dollars trying to union- 
We have also sacrificed human life in 


the attempt to redeem that promise. 


At the 1912 conference (page 274), H. L. Chapman, 


amine operator from Ohio, said: 


; 


When we met in Chicago in 1898 and re-established the 
‘interstate movement, the competition from the non-union 
‘fields was the element that entered into negotiations in the 
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adoption of the scale that was made there. It was under- 
stood in that convention, although it was not mentioned in 
the agreement, that miners of the competitive fields of the 
four states were to bring the non-union field up to the price 
paid for mining in those states, and unless they secured the 
adoption of an 8-hr. day at the next convention the compet- 
itive fields were to be relieved of these burdens. 


At the same meeting (page 245) John P. White, 


president of the United Mine Workers, said: 

We are as anxious to establish the organization in the 
West Virginia fields and the other non-union fields as the 
gentlemen on the other side of the house are to have us do 
so. But the operators there have been successful in de- 
feating the aims and purposes of the United Mine Workers 
to a large extent, although no one can deny that under the 
various administrations of the organization every effort has 
been put forth to try to break down the conditions that are 
complained of here on the other side. 


On p. 217 of the official report of the 1912 conference 
may be found the following remarks by Duncan MeDon- 
ald, secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
Illinois: 

We have had thousands of men go to the penitentiary for 
trying to establish owr organization in West Virginia and 
other non-union fields, and not only have they gone to the 
penitentiary, but they have been beaten up and slaughtered. 
We have had men go to jail. We expect that more of us will 
go to jail. The penitentiary doors have no terrors for us, 
as far as that is concerned. And if putting two or three 
hundred of our men in jail will organize West Virginia we 


will send two or three. hundred down. The chances are we 
will have to get busy with that situation shortly. 


Men are not usually sent to the penitentiary unless 
they have been convicted of crime,.[he declaration by Mr. 
McDonald, therefore, that he expected two or three hun- 
dred union men to land in the penitentiary is equivalent 
to an admission that he and they contemplated the com- 
mission of crime on an extensive scale. 

Less than a week after this blunt admission by Mr. 
McDonald the union men on the north side of the Kana- 
wha, where there was no trouble of any kind, and where 
no demands had even been presented to the operators, 
began buying rifles at a certain store in Charleston for 
the significantly low price of $1.98. In a short time they 
had accumulated more than a thousand guns. Then 
reguiarly organized squads of armed union men 
were detailed to go, first to Paint Creek and then to Cabin 
Creek, where the shootings and other outrages promptly 
began and have continued at frequent intervals since. 
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COMING SOCIETY MEETINGS 
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Alabama Coal Operators’ Association—This association 
will hold its annual meeting at Marvel, on July 26. 
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American Institute of Mining Engineers—This institute 
holds its next annual meeting at Butte, Mont., on Aug. 18 to 
21. inclusive. Bradley Stoughton, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
City, is secretary. 

National Conservation Exposition—Miners’ Field Day, to be 
held under the auspices of the Tennessee Mine Foremens As- 
sociation, with the codperation of the Bureau of Mines and 
the American Red Cross, on Sept. 20, at Knoxville, Tenn. 

International Geological Congress—The 12th session of 
this organization will meet, Aug. 7, at Toronto, Can. Address 
of Secretary, Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Can. 

Kentucky Mining Institute First-Aid Meet—This meet will 
be held at Central City, Ky., on Labor Day, Sept. 1. 

American Mine Safety Association—The second meeting of 
this society will be held at the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 22-24. H. M. Wilson, of the above address, is chairman 
of the organization. 

American Mining Congress—This society meets for its 16th 
annual session at Philadelphia, Oct. 20-24; the secretary is 
J. F. Callbreath, who has opened quarters in the Land Title 
Building. 
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A Motor-Driven Mine Pump for 
Operation on Inclines 


The accompanying illustration shows an interesting 
application of a motor-driven pump. It 1s designed for 
mine drainage and used on inclines up to 45 deg. from 
the horizontal. 

The pump and motor are held together in a steel 
framework with an eye at the end to which a cable or 
rope is attached for lowering the outfit down the incline. 
The lower part of the framework acts as a skid. 

Special arrangements had to be made for oiling the 
motor. The lubricating device for the lower bearing is 





Tur Pump ann Moror oN SKIDS 


seen between the coupling and the bearing housing ; it {8 
fed with oil from the upper end by means of a pipe. 
The pump, made by the United Iron Works, San Fran- 


cisco, 1s 4-in., three-stage, and operates at heads up to 
250 ft. The motor has a capacity of 30 hp. and is of 


Westinghouse manufacture. Several pumps of this type 
are in operation and’ are said to be giving eminently 
satisfactory service. 


+ 
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An Induction Motor of New Design 


The new Westinghouse type CS squirrel-cage induction 
motors possess several noteworthy features. Among these 
are: The extensive use of pressed steel in their construc- 
tion; rotors with cast-on short-circuiting rings, and mois- 
ture and heat-resisting insulation. 

The use of pressed steel in motor construction repre- 
sents a marked advance in design. It imparts great 
mechanical strength and is uniform in structure. Hence 
1. motor of a given weight can be made with more active 
naterial than motors of corresponding capacity in cast- 
iron frames. 

In these motors, rolled steel forms the frames of the 
sizes above 20 hp., the end plates of the smaller machines 
(which are of the so called frameless type), and the slide 
rails of all sizes. As a result these motors are compact. 

Above 5 hp., the form-wound stator coils are laid in 
open slots, and repairs in case of accident can be readily 
made. 

Tn all sizes, the rotor bars are insulated with a special 
cement which is moisture resisting and will withstand a 
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high degree of heat and mechanical stress. In motors 
above 15 hp., the bars are connected electrically and me- 
chanically by casting the short-cireuiting rings around 
their ends. Hence these rotors, having nothing that can 





Enp or Rotor, SHow1nG Cast-ON SHORT-CIRCUITING 
RINGS 


burn out, deteriorate under heat, or work loose under 
vibration, are practically indestructible. 

The bearings, being the only wearing part, have been 
designed liberally. They are protected from dust by a 
cap on the front end and by felt washers between metal 
rings on the pulley end. 

The efficiency and power factor are high, not only at 
full loads, but at fractional loads also. This last feature 
is of special importance because industrial motors gener- 
ally run at less than full load. 


— 
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Proper Installation of Alternators 


By C. A. TuprEr* 


SYNOPSIS—The principal differences in the construc- 
tion of alternators, which bear directly upon the methods 
employed in installation, are here enumerated together 
with the successive steps to be taken in setting up the 
machine and making it ready for successful operation. 

3% 

Before any alternator can be placed in successful op- 
eration, there are certain conditions of installation that 
must be carefully met, and which it is extremely impor- 
tant to observe if satisfactory results are to be secured. 

The location of each generator is usually fixed by 
the position it must occupy relative to the prime mover 
or shafting by which it is driven. There is, therefore, 
but little choice as to location, but it is always desirable 


to so place alternators, or in fact, any electrical machin- 


ery, that they will be in clean, dry surroundings, where 
there is plenty of light and as much room as possible. 
Good ventilation is also important, since the better the 
circulation of air, the lower will be the operating tem- 
perature of the machine. 

There should be no combustible material near the al- 
ternator, and sufficient headroom should be provided to 
permit taking the machine apart, if necessary. The best 
method of bringing in the various parts and putting them 
in position will depend largely on the size of the machine, 
the location in which it is placed and the handling facili- 
ties available. 

If a traveling crane is at hand, the work is compara- 
tively simple, but if temporary hoisting appliances, 
blocking, rigging, etc., must be depended upon, the meth- 
od of handling must be suited to the conditions under 
which the machine is installed. Where no crane is avail- 
able, a horse or derrick, made of heavy timber, and of 
sufficient size to hoist the parts of the machine into place 
by means of a chain block, should be provided. 


FouNDATIONS SHOULD Br LArGn AND SOLID 


In order to prevent vibration and secure smooth run- 


ning, the foundation on which an alternator rests should 


be firm and substantial. Small, belted machines helow 
100-kw. capacity can, if necessary, be set upon timber 
supports or mudsills, but a concrete or masonry founda- 
tion is to be recommended wherever possible. All ma- 
chines above 100-kw. capacity should be provided with 
eoncrete, brick or masonry foundations, concrete being 
the most suitable. 

A good concrete for generator foundations may be 
composed of one part portland cement, two parts sharp, 
clean sand, and four to five parts of broken stone, all pro- 
portions by bulk and not by weight. These quantities 
may be varied somewhat, depending principally upon the 
size of the broken stone, and the consequent percentage of 
voids. 

The foundation should be sufficiently large and heavy 
to secure freedom from vibration and settlement. Founda- 
tion bolts for securing the base rails or sole plates of 
the machine, are best set by means of a template. In 
order to allow for slight adjustments in the position of 
these foundation bolts, it is a good plan to place either 
wooden boxes or iron pipes, the internal dimensions of 
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which should be at least two inches larger than the foun- 
dation bolts around these bolts at the top. 

The length of these pipes or boxes will depend some- 
what upon the size of the bolts, but in general they 
should not be less than 12 in. long, nor ordinarily more 
than 24 in. long. Their tops should be so placed as to be 
from 1% in. to 1 in. below the surface of the finished foun- 
dation. 

The top of the foundation should be leveled off as care- 
fully as is convenient, but should be kept a short distance 
below the floor line or the bottom of the sole plate or other 
generator support in order to allow for leveling the lat- 
ter, by means of wedges, and the concrete should be given 
a sufficient time for the cement to set before the ma- 
chine is placed upon it. 

The smaller belted machines, or those driven by water- 
wheels, are usually shipped completely assembled, with 
the stator yoke and bearings fastened to the base. In 
many cases, however, the stator is separate from the base, 
and in machines of larger diameter, particularly those 
of the engine type, it may be in two parts, being split 
horizontally. 

With the engine type of alternator, the yoke either rests 
on an extension of the engine bed, as with some of the 
smaller machines coupled to a high-speed engine, or on 
sole plates set on suitable foundations. The ‘stator sole 
plates for the larger machines are usually made in two 
parts, the lower one being bolted to the foundations, 
while the upper plate is adjustable to facilitate centering 
the stator with respect to the field. 


How to Set Up THE MACHINE 


In setting up a machine of this type, the following are 
the steps to be taken: 

(a) Locate the sole plates temporarily in position, and 
support them on iron wedges to allow for further adjust- 
ment. 

(b) Place the lower half of the stator in position, and 
level it approximately with the leveling screws. . In case 
this part of the machine is arranged to shift sideways on 
the base or sole plate, set it to one side so that it will 
be away from the rotor when the latter is placed in po- 
sition. 

(c) Place the revolving field and engine shaft in the 
bearings, making sure that the shaft is level and true 
with the rest of the apparatus. In case the engine shaft 
has not been pressed into the rotor spider at the fac- 
tory, and it is necessary to do this work on the ground, a 
careful machinist should be employed, if possible. If 
no such mechanic is available, any person who can exer- 
cise care, caution and common sense can do the work. 

(d) Place the top half of the yoke in position, first 
making sure that all planed surfaces are perfectly clean. 
Carefully center the stator, with respect to the field, by 
means of the adjusting screws, and measure the air evap 
between the stator face and the pole pieces at a number 
of points around the circumference; it is highly import- 
ant to have the air gap uniform, as otherwise the frame 
will be subjected to an unbalanced, magnetic pull, caus- 
ing bad operation. 

On large waterwheel or engine-type alternators, where 
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the stator is split, it is usually necessary, for convenience 
in shipping, to disconnect and remove a few of the stator 
coils at the two partings in the frame. These must be 
carefully put in place and properly connected. The in- 
sulation upon these coils should not be injured im any 
way, and all connections should be neatly made and in- 
sulated to correspond with those on the balance of the 
machine. 


In aligning the yoke, the center of the armature lam- 


inations must be in line with the center of the pole lamin- 
ations. If they are not thus lined up there will be a side 
or end thrust on the shaft. 

After the yoke has been finally adjusted, shims are to be 
inserted between the upper and lower part of the sole 
plates, so as to take the weight off of the leveling screws. 
Drill and tap holes in the lower sole plate to receive the 
holding-down bolts for the stator, and bolt the latter se- 
curely in place. 

(e) Grout in the sole plates, and after the cement has 
set, tighten down the foundation bolts and carefully check 
over the alignment of the entire machine. 

If at any time the engine bearings are adjusted or re- 
aligned, the air gap between the stationary and revolving 
parts of the machine must be checked over and equalized. 
Otherwise, an uneven air gap will result, or the rotor 
may even rub upon the stator. 


EITHER INSULATE OR GROUND THE GENERATOR 


Most engineers favor the insulation of generators 
from the ground, wherever it is possible. Such insulation 
is generally provided by a substantial wooden frame or 
by wooden stringers under the rails, the wood being well 
filled and varnished to prevent the absorption of mois- 
ture. This method is feasible with small generators, 
but with heavy machines, or those direct-connected to 
steam engines or waterwheels, complete insulation from 
the earth is practically impossible, and in such cases it is 
better to ground the frame positively by means of a heavy 
copper wire. In other words, the frame of a machine 
should be either thoroughly insulated or thoroughly 
grounded, so that there will be no doubt about its condi- 
tion. 

The method of setting up belted machines is as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The rails should be placed in position, approxi- 
mately leveled, and wedged up so that the weight of the 
machine will be distributed evenly. 

(b) If the alternator is small and comes completely 
assembled, it can now be set upon the rails, carefully 
leveled and lined up with the driving pulley. 

(c) If the machine is of a large size, and is shipped 
in two or more parts, place the base on the rails and 
set the stator in position, first making sure that the planed 
surfaces on the base and feet of stator are perfectly clean 
and properly oiled to prevent rust. Most of the larger 


belted machines are arranged so that the stator can be . 


shifted to one side, to give access to the field and arma- 
ture coils, and, when the stator is first set on the base, 
it is advisable to locate it so that it will be to one side 
of the field when the latter is placed in position. All 
bearing surfaces should be thoroughly cleaned before the 
shaft is lowered into place. If there are any rough or 
rusty spots on the journals, they should be removed with 
crocus cloth or fine emery and polished. The oil wells 
also should be cleaned. 
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When placing the rotor in position, the oil rings should 
be watched carefully to see that they do not get jammed 
and bent out of shape. After the rotor has been placed, - 
the caps of the bearing pedestals should be put in posi 
tion and bolted down firmly. The stator can now be put 
into place over the rotor and bolted down. 

If there are any dowel pins in the feet of the stator 
frame they should be put in place before the cap bolts 
are screwed down. The bearings may now be filled with 
a good quality of mineral oil to the proper height as in- 
dicated by the oil gages. 

(d) Put the pulley on the shaft and line the whole 
machine from the driving pulley. If possible, run the 
generator with a slack belt and adjust the alignment 
while thus running so that the belt remains on the center 
of the pulley and allows the rotor to oscillate freely in 
its bearings. 

(e) Tighten down the foundation bolts and grout in the 
rails. When the cement has partly set, the surplus may be 
removed and the joints smoothed up with a trowel. 


Wrrn Macuines ARE Driven BY WATERWHEELS 


The foregoing regarding belted machines applies, for 
the most part, to those driven by waterwheels also, except 
that the latter have no rails and the base is set directly 
on the foundation. In this case, the machine must be 
lined up accurately with reference to the waterwheel, so 
that the halves of the flange coupling will fit exactly. 
After proper alignment by means of wedges, the founda- 
tion bolts should be tightened and the base well grouted. 

In setting any generator, previous to grouting in, it is 
well to use plenty of wedges under both inside and out- 
side edges of the base so as to give a firm and even 
support. In some cases, where alternators are of large 
diameters and run at low speed, no base is provided. Jun 
this instance, the stator and bearing pedestals rest im 
sole plates bolted to the foundation in the same manner 
as in the engine type of alternators. 

With small alternators the collector rings are mounted 
in place on the shaft and connected to the field windings. 
On large machines, especially those of the engine type, the 
rings are usually shipped by the manufacturers separ- 
ately, and, in large machines, both hub and rings are 
split so that they can be put in place after the rotor has 
been mounted in its bearings. 

The collector rings should be fixed securely in position 
so as to run true and connected to the leads from the 
field windings, making sure that all contacts are clean and 
bolted up tight. 

With large engine-type alternators and also with some 
of the larger waterwheel-driven machines, the brush- 
holders are supported by a stand bolted to the base or to a 
bridge fastened to the sole plate. On smaller machines 
the brush-holder studs are supported by the bearing ped- 
estals, 

The brushes should be carefully fitted to the collector 
rings. This can be done by first using coarse sand or gar- 
net paper finishing with a finer grade. While shaping the 
brushes, the paper should be held well down on the rings 
so as not to wear away the edge of the brush. Care 
should be taken to see that the whole surface of the brush 
end makes contact with the ring and that the finger — 
presses squarely upon the opposite end. 

The brushes should be adjusted by changing the posi- 
tion of the tension spring on the arm and should be such 
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as to give a good contact on the ring. Too great a pres- 
sure improves the contact very little and causes excessive 
friction, wear and heating of the brushes and rings. Good 
judgment and careful attention will soon show the best 
pressure to be employed. 


PREPARATIONS FOR STARTING 


The oil wells should be thoroughly cleaned before fill- 
ing and the covers so placed that no foreign matter can 
drop into the bearings. When the machine is first started, 
it is advisable to draw off the oil at the end of each day’s 
run, filling up with fresh until it is certain that all fine 
particles of grit or dirt have been washed out of the bear- 
ings. The oil thus drawn off may’ be filtered and used 
over again. It is advisable also to run slow for an hour 
or so and watch the bearings closely before attempting 
operation at full speed. 

On account of not having a commutator, alternating- 
current generators are, generally speaking, easier to keep 
in good running order than direct-current machines. At 
the same time they must receive adequate and proper at- 
tention. It should be remembered that they frequently 
generate much higher voltages than direct-current dyna- 
mos, which renders it all the more necessary to keep them 
perfectly clean. 

No dirt, copper or carbon dust should be allowed to ac- 
cumulate on or near the windings, and, in plants suffi- 
ciently large to warrant the expense, it is advisable to in- 
stall a compressed-air system so that all dirt can be blown 
out of the corners not otherwise easily reached. It is also 
advisable to give the armature coils and connections a 
coat of insulating varnish occasionally. In operation the 
collector rings should be kept lubricated with a small 
amount of vaseline or oil applied with a cloth, and the 
brushes should be so adjusted as to make good contact 
with the rings at all times. 


ALTERNATORS IN OPERATION 


The field circuit should never be opened suddenly while 
current is flowing, but both main and field switches should 
be pulled when the machine is stopped. 

Two machines should never be thrown in parallel when 
they are out of synchronism, as the excessive rush of 
current throws heavy strains on the engines and genera- 
tors, and may cause considerable damage. 

It should be remembered that alternators are designed 
for the voltage indicated on their nameplates. They 
cannot be expected to give potentials to any extent above 
normal with satisfactory performance of either exciter 
or alternator. Frequent attempts to raise the voltage an 
excessive amount have resulted in poor operation of both 
machines. Furthermore, the rated current output should 
not be continuously exceeded. 

All bolts and nuts should be kept tight; electrical ma- 
chinery should receive as much attention in this respect 
as steam engines, even though it is subjected to less vi- 
bration and stress. It is advisable to keep on hand at 
least one of each size of armature coils in case repairs 
are necessary. Also an extra set of brushes for both the 
generators and exciters. 

When machines are operating in parallel, and one is to 
be shut down, the load should first be reduced by 
throttling the engine or slackening the belt. The main 
switch should then be opened; resistance should next be 
cut into the field of the alternator to reduce the current 
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therein. 
opened. 

When a machine is run by itself, and is to be shut 
down, resistance should be first cut into the field of the 
alternator, thus lowering the voltage. The main switch 
can then be opened, and finally the field switch. The al- 
ternator field circuit should not be opened when full cur- 
rent is flowing, because the high induced voltage caused 
thereby may be sufficient to break down the field insula- 
tion. 

In most large machines a grid resistance is connected 
to the field switch, so that in case the latter is opened 
the resistance is connected across the field circuit, thus 
forming a path through which the induced current can 
flow and prevent any abnormal rise in potential. 
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A New Feed-Water Heater 


A new type of feed-water heater wherein the body is 
cast in one piece, giving greater strength, durability and a 
more handsome appearance, is being introduced by the 


When this is done the field switch may be 
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Tur Cookson FEED-WATER HEATER 


Bates Machine Co., of Joliet, Ill., and is known as the 
Cookson one-piece heater. 

The substitution of a single casting for the customary 
built-up plate body does away with bolts and calked joints 
at all points save the oil separator, the manhole and hand- 
hole covers and the pipe fittings. In other words, there 
is no chance for leakage at the points, which, in any 
built-up heater, are most apt to give trouble from this 
cause. It is evident, also, that the more solid construc- 


tion is practically indestructible and capable: of safely 
withstanding the greatest back pressure that will ever be 
built up within the heater. The safety valve may be set 
to blow off at-25 lb. per sq.in. without danger of leakage 
or bursting plates. 

This heater has large steam space, tray surface and 
filtering space, and the four large manholes and handholes 
make cleaning easy. The cleaning doors are conveniently 
located in front and back, and as the heater may be made 
right or left handed by turning it halfway around, it 
will fit into the plant without complications to the pip- 
ing. 

The oil separator is made in either of two types: First, 
extra large and with cutout valve so that all the exhaust 
is purified. Thus, a surplus over feed-water heating re- 
quirements is in best possible condition for re-use in heat- 
ing or processing systems, while the cutout valve per- 
mits shutting off the body of the heater for cleaning. 
Second, standard oil separator which permits piping to 
the heater on thoroughfare or inducion principles and as- 
sures splendid oil separation from as much exhaust as 1s 
required for feed-water heating. 

A steam trap and return opening are provided so that 
the heater may receive the returns from a steam heating 
system or not as desired. The fittings throughout are 
high grade and the flanges are furnished to meet the 
customers’ requirements. 
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September Meeting of the American 
Mine Safety Association 


The annual meeting of the American Mine Safety As- 
sociation composed of leading coal- and metal-mine oper- 
ators, mining engineers, mine-safety engineers, and mine 
surgeons will be held in Pittsburgh, Penn., Sept. 22-24. 

This association, which held its first meeting a year 
ago, has for its purpose a reduction of the number of 
accidents in the mines and quarries (3602 in the year 
1911) and the alleviation of the sufferings of more than 
60,000 men who are injured each year. 

Following the recommendations of the Bureau of Mines 
in the last three or four years mahy mining companies 
have organized rescue corps and first-aid teams, and as 
a result a number of different methods of procedure fol- 
lowing mine explosions and fires and in caring for the 
injured have developed. The men who gathered a year 
to form this association felt. there was need for 
greater uniformity in the work of the rescue and first-aid 
crews, and at that time some important recommendations 
were made. 

This second meeting which has been called by H. M. 
Wilson, of the Bureau of Mines, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the association, promises to take up and 
discuss a number of the problems that have arisen in 
both the rescue and first-aid work. The members of the 
association declare that greater progress can be made in 
saving life and in reducing the seriousness of injuries by 
the adoption of the proposed standard methods. 

Mr. Wilson, in discussing the association, said: “The 
object of the American Mine Safety Association is to 
promote the science of safety in mines and mining by the 
adoption of improved first-aid methods, and of logical 
modes of procedure in rescue and recovery work in mine 
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disasters; to recommend the adoption of approved types 
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of first-aid, mine-rescue and recovery appliances; to ob- 
tain and circulate information on these subjects; and to 
secure the codperation of its members in establishing 
proper safeguards against loss of life and property from 
explosions, fires, or other causes. 

The program will include a mine-rescue and first-aid 
contest at Arsenal Park on Sept. 22; in the evening a 
reception to the members and a motion-picture lecture 
on the mining industry. 

On the second day the opening session of the associa- 
tion will be held in the morning and a report of the execu- 
tive committee will be made on the proposed constitution 
of the society. In the afternoon there will be an explo- 
sion in the experimental mine at Bruceton, Penn., upon 
which occasion all members will be invited to be present. 

On Sept. 24 there will be a business session and a 
selection of officers. In the afternoon members will 
visit the experiment station of the Bureau of Mines at 
40th and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

The program in detail is as follows: 


Sept. 22—10:00 a.m. Meeting of Executive Committee in 
Building 9. Bureau of Mines, 40th and 
Butler Sts. 
2:00 p.m. Mine-rescue and first-aid contest, Ar- 
senal Park, Pittsburgh. 
8:00 p.m Reception of members by executive com- 


mittee and motion-picture lecture on 
mining industry. 

Opening session of Association. Report 
of executive committee, action on con- 
stitution. Appointment of nominating 
and other committees, 

Explosion in Experimental Mine, near 
Bruceton, Penn. Leave B. & O. depot, 
Smithfield and Water Sts., by special 
train, Explosion at 3:45 p.m., returning, 
arriving Pittsburgh 5 p.m. 

Nomination and other committee meet- 
ings. ; 

Business session. Election of officers. 
Miscellaneous business. Adjournment. 
Visit Experimental Station, Bureau of 
Mines, 40th and Butler Sts., and other 
points of interest. 


Sept. 23— 9:30 a.m. 


8:45 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 
24—10:00 a.m. 
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Every little mine has troubles of its own. 


of 
% 


All Fools Day was probably made Apr. 1 because the 
labor agreements customarily expire on that day. 
3 
Advantage is a better soldier than rashness—a finger’s 


length in a sword may determine the victor. 
3 
They might get King Nicholas, of Montenegro to settle 
the “button strikes” in the anthracite field. 
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Between the suffragette and the socialist the Government 
is having a busy time. Why not dispose of both by pitting 
one against the other? 

3 

Two libations of the liquor handled at an average mining- 
camp dispensary is guaranteed to make a canary bird sit up 
and spit in a bulldog’s face. 
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We often discover what will do by finding out what will 


not do; and probably he who never made a mistake never 


made a discovery. 
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Those who measure up monthly yardage in coal mines 


should note that the London “Board of Trade” has found the © 
standard yard to be two hundred and fifteen millionths of an 


inch short—another chance for the miners’ union to kick. 
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West Virginia Labor Troubles 


On page 123 we publish an authorized statement of 
the West Virginia Mining Association, claiming that 
operators and miners of competitive states incited the 
recent insurrections in the Southern fields. 

The same statement has been made privately by West 
Virginia mine owners at various times in previous years 
when labor struggles have waxed hot, but never before, 
to our knowledge, has the charge of conspiracy been made 
on credited authority and in such a direct and public 
manner. 

There is no doubt but that coal men in those states 
which have had to meet West Virginia competition have 
been greatly irritated by the success of their commercial 
rival in withstanding the encroachment of the miners’ 
union. It is also easy to believe that these same opera- 
tors in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois would 
be pleased to see the West Virginia fields thoroughly 
unionized. But is there anything unnatural or unlawful 
in such a desire? Do any of us delight in seeing our 
business rivals prosper at our expense? 

Many times when strikes occurred in Pennsylvania, or 
one of the adjacent states, have the operators of the 
affected districts believed and stated that West Virginia 
owners were encouraging and aiding the miners? We 
are not prepared to vouch for the truth of these state- 
ments one way or the other. However, it is no secret 
that considerable ill-will exists between these two sets of 
coal owners. No one at all familiar with the situation is 
likely to believe that there is any fraternal bond between 
them. In fact this condition is one of the chief sources 
of weakness in the chain that binds the American coal 
industry together. ; 

We are not convinced by the West Virginia charges of 
conspiracy., The indictment as a whole lacks force. The 
statement that the miners bought rifles-in a Charleston 
store for the “significantly low price of $1.98” is nothing 
unusual. In the last few years, a large part of the 
500,000 rifles the Government had on hand when the 
Krag-Jorgensen type of firearm was adopted has been 
sold at auction, bringing from 41c. to $2.50 each. They 
have been retailed all over the country at from 95c. up. 
Not long ago the Siegel-Cooper Co. in New York regu- 
larly disposed of them at 95c. each. 

It is also true that during recent vears various Euro- 
pean governments have been pouring vast quantities of 
rifles into this country at extremely low prices. Francis 
Bannerman, 501 Broadway, catalogs a five-shot, 41-cali- 
ber Italian’ Veterli at $1.48. The price of $1.98 men- 
tioned, therefore, signifies nothing except that the 
Charleston dealer made some money. 

West Virginia mine owners are as decent and as capa- 
ble as any body of coal men in America. The public 
press has hounded them unmercifully, and in a majority 
of cases unjustly. Space writers have fattened their 
monthly income by supplying columns of falsely colored 
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gaze as heartless robber barons. Demagogues everywhere 
have added their cry to the popular clamor. 

Through it all the West Virginia owners have fought 
stubbornly for what they believed was right. We have 
admired their determination, although disagreeing with 
much of their policy. However, we are sorry to see 
them designate the operators of other states as being the 
chief of their trouble. We can’t trample our 
neighbor’s lawn and then with propriety “holler” when 
he walks on our grass. 

West Virginia operators have chosen to fight a bitter 
industrial war. They are standing out against a world- 
wide social advance, not a local disturbance comprising 
the emplovees of a few mines. So far, due principally 
to the physical nature of their country, they have been 
fairly successful in their resistance to the demands of 
organized labor. Some day they will be beaten, not so 
much because their principles are wrong, but because the 
forces against them are so great. In the meantime, the 
West Virginia coal owners should not forget that the 
rules of every game apply equally to both sides. 


Cause 
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The Pension System 


On June 7, we published a foreword on the pensioning 
of employees, a subject in which we are much interested. 
In it we referred to the “one dissenting voice of John A. 
Fitch,” cf the New York Survey, who regards the private 
pension system as a lariat flung over the head of labor. 

It has been pointed out that Mr. Fitch does not stand 
alone in this view. We are not surprised at this; there 
are so many people in this smug world of ours who be- 
lieve that any action of betterment by the employer is 
sinister and every neglect of improvement by him is a 
scandal. He is well chided both for doing and for fail- 
ing to do. 

An article in the International Steam Engineer in 
April, 1912, and another in the American Economic Re- 
view in June, 1913, both condemned the private pension. 
Moreover, Louis D. Brandeis in an article entitled, “The 
New Peonage; Discretionary Pensions” eloquently stated 
the same views. 

Doubtless there were others, but we are entirely undis- 
mayed by any volume of condemnation. The facts are 
that a company which is willing to put a pension sys- 
tem in operation is usually not a gross oppressor. ‘Three 
instances come to mind—the United States Steel Corpora- 
dion and its many subsidiaries, the Pennsylvania R.R. 
Co. and the E. I. Dupont de Nemours Powder Co. These 
organizations all have pensions and are all noted for 
their fair and considerate dealings with their employees, 
for the mind that conceives a pension system is also able 
to plan other betterments, and can see the needs of human- 
ity in a broad and sympathetic light. 

The pensioning companies have to pay the scale and in 
addition contribute to the support of their workmen in 
their declining years. This they could only do under 
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two circumstances; either they must receive as a result 
a better service from their workmen or they must part 
with a percentage of their profit. 

In the first instance, the satisfaction of the working- 
men is necessary or the anticipated increased efficiency is 
not secured and how can there be satisfaction if the com- 
pany acts in an arbitrary manner? The pensioning cor- 
poration is at a considerable disadvantage, begging the 
workingman to give him the efficiency which will permit 
it to fulfill its generous promises without a heavy loss. 

If, however, there is no competition and the public 
must pay the cost of the pension scheme which the op- 
erator has chosen to put in force, then it is clear that the 
pension could as readily have been pocketed by the cir- 
poration as handed to the workingman. If despite this 
fact the operator is willing to divide this profit with his 
employees, he is not likely to be niggardly and imperious 
in other matters. 

In view of the growth of unions, it is safe to say that 
the unionized mining and railroad corporations have not 
even freedom to do right and certainly cannot contem- 
plate the parlous pleasures of wrongdoing. 
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President Wilson Declares Himself 


In the face of a nation-wide protest, President Wilson 
has signed the Sundry Civil bill carrying the “rider” 
which exempts labor organizations from prosecution un- 
der the anti-trust laws. That the measure is now a law 
is to be regretted. But this point loses importance be- 
fore the more significant fact that the President has so 
clearly defined his policy in this respect. Nor was this 
done without mature reflection. The bill was in his 
hands for some time before his signature was attached 
and he must have had the subject in mind long before 
then, since it was returned to Congress for reconsidera- 
tion by President Taft during his tenure in office. Fur- 
thermore the better classes have consistently opposed it 
and the press of the country has generally attacked it.* 

Mr. Wilson explains—or rather excuses—his approval 
of the bill on the grounds that ‘‘other appropriations sup- 
ply the Department with abundant funds to enforce the 
law.” As a matter of fact there are already more than 
sufficient applications for the funds mentioned and it is 
highly improbable that any of them will ever be used 
for the purpose under consideration. 

A singular and rather ominous coincident occurred in 
the signing of the bill. On the same day which this 
was announced a party of nonunion miners in Ohio were 
forcibly evicted from the works by a body of union men. 
Possibly it is the state’s duty to protect its local indus- 
tries, but with a labor party in control, we doubt if the 
operators will receive much consideration in this direc- 
tion, 

On the other hand, interference with the production 
of a commodity used in interstate commerce is clearly an 
infringement of the anti-trust laws and therefore subject 
to the action of the national Government. We fail to 
see as yet where organized labor has proved that only 
the unionist has a right to work, and it is to be hoped 
that the President will find a means of diverting a por- 
tion of the “abundant funds” at his disposal to prevent 
a recurrence of such instances, 





*See “Coal Age,” Vol. 3, page 693. 
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State Mining Laws 


Probably at no time in the history of coal mining in 
this country have changes in the state mining laws been 
more numerous than at the present. We refer not only 
to those laws directly affecting the inspection of mines- 
and the regulation of mining operations, but other laws 
of wider range and having for their ultimate purpose the 
establishment of greater harmony between mining inter- 
ests of every nature. 

The subject is a broad one and involves the safe and 
economical extraction of the coal, together with the 
transportation of the same to the various markets, and 
such a regulation of rates and facilities of shipment as 
will impose no burden beyond what is necessary in the 
several mining districts. 

The matter of mine accidents is receiving special at- 
tention at the hands of legislators, and the great principle 
of due compensation to workmen injured in the per- 
formance of their duties is being patiently and, we be- 
lieve, successfully worked out on a basis that will prove 
advantageous to employer and employee alike when un- 
avoidable accidents occur. 

In this connection, a suggestion comes from West 
Virginia where it has recently been put in practice, and 
which relates to making certain that every mine employee 
is or should be acquainted with the mining laws of the 
state. Recent copies of the mining law of West Virginia 
contain, on the reverse side of the perforated title page, 
a blank form of receipt, which is to be signed by the 
miner receiving a copy of the law, together with a copy 
of the rules and regulations governing the operation of 
the mines of the company by which he is employed. This 
receipt, signed by the employee and witness, is filed by 
the company, and is intended to forestall the claim of any 
employee, injured in the mine, that he was not acquainted 
with the law, mine regulations, or the particular danget 
to which he was exposed. 

In reference to the printed copies of state mining laws, 
it is a good suggestion that these laws should be printed 
in small compact form of suitable size to be handled or 
carried about conveniently. A good size, which has been 
adopted by many mining states, is 314x6 in., or 3x51 in. 


Photography at Coal Mines 


Still another instance of the importance of photography 
at coal mines is the case of a recent accident in a large 
boiler plant. The breaching attached to a single boiler 
gave way and let the smokestack down on to the boiler- 
room floor. The report of the mishap was accompanied by 
three photographs; one showed the boiler as it looked 
after the accident, and the other views showed how the 
breechings on two boilers of other types were secured. — 
These photos explained the cause of the accident, which, 
of course, was the result of bad designing. The photo- 
graphic report was shown to the boiler manufacturers, 
giving them as good an idea of what the trouble was as 
if they had sent someone there to make a personal exam- 
ination. 

Photograph outfits at mines are, therefore, not only use- — 
ful, but extremely economical. Such apparatus does not ~ 
cost much and will repay the initial expenditure in a 
short time. 
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Two Safety Devices 
By J. EH; lonrs* 


SY NOPSIS—Two substitutes of human actions, which 
make the employment of men unnecessary. The lever 
of the switch stand is turned by the motor and not by a 
spragger. The hands of the trip-runner do not hold the 
coupling link, but a dog is used which is tripped into 
action at the very moment when the cars collide. As is 
usual, the devices combine economy of labor with safety 
in operation. 
$3 

The automatic mine switch here illustrated is simple 
and can be made by a mine blacksmith. There is nothing 
which can get out of order and all accidents resulting 
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SOCIOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
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SwitcH OPERATED BY THE Motor 


This mine switch is thrown in much the same manner 
as if operated by hand, but in this case the motor itself 
pushes the lever C and holds it in position till the loco- 
motive passes over the points. These points are brought 
back into position after the motor has passed by means 
of a spring either such as is used on a common spring- 
latch, as A, or by a strong coil spring, such as D. 

If a rail is used for a spring there should be a coil 
push-spring B in the connection between the stand and 
bridle to lessen the jar on the points, though this is not 
absolutely necessary. The parts of a switch of this kind 
must be made according to specific measurements so that 
there will be no unnecessary strain on the points or the 
stand. For the switch, here illustrated, the measure- 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SWITCH FOR MOTOR TO TRAVEL THE STRAIGHT TRACK 


ate, B may bea pul! spring as shown, orit may be @ push spring 

used as shown,it must be stronger than spring A 

Designed for 40 |b, motor rails. Either or both springs in Fig. 4 
may be used 









































ARRANGEMENT OF SWITCH FOR MOTOR TO TRAVEL THE SIDE TRACK WHEN THE STAND CANNOT BE 
PLACED ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE 


THE SwitTcH 


from the making of a “flying switch” are thereby avoided. 

We have had a switch stand of this type installed at one 
of our mines where a Whitcomb gasoline motor is used 
for haulage and though it has been operated for several 
months, it has given no trouble during that time. 










*Oak Hill Coal & Mining Co., 1914 McCormick Building, 
| Chicago, Tl. 
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ments were based upon a 38-in. gage and a point of con- 
tact between lever arm and motor 11 in. from the out- 
side of the rail and 14 in. above it. The motor must be 
reasonably smooth on its sides or must be fitted with a 
strip of iron to hold the lever of the switch as the motor 
goes over the points. 

In Fig. 1 it has been assumed that the locomotive 
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always travels the straight track and in Fig. 4 the part- 
ing is arranged so that the motor passes onto the switch 
track and the cars follow the straight road.. The stand 
is shown in this figure as placed on the same side of the 
track, though it could be removed to the other side. 
Owing to this change the points must be pushed over and 
not pulled. This kind of switch is only necessary where 
there are double tracks as at the shaft bottom, it not 
being wise to have the switch stand between the tracks. 
This automatic motor parting is especially adapted to 
making uphill “flying shunts.” 


AUTOMATIC MINE-CarR COUPLER 


The second device is an automatic car coupler for 
which the mining industry has long felt an urgent need. 
It is strange that despite the long strides made in mining 
machinery that a device of this kind was not introduced 
long ago, especially since the railroad automatic coupler 
has been such a national success. The need for its in- 
troduction in the mines is hardly less apparent. 

The coupler is simple, few in parts, and can be manu- 
factured at a low cost. A successful mine-car coupler 
must embody the following principles. It must allow 
trips to pass around curves of short radius and it must 
not project beyond the extreme ends of the car. It must 
have sufficient slack so that the momentum of the moving 
cars at the front end of a trip may be utilized to start, 
one by one, the wagons which are not yet in motion. All 
these principles and other minor requirements are em- 
bodied in this coupler. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF PARTS 


The device is composed of three distinct parts; the 
coupler head, the hook and the three links. The head 
is a malleable casting so designed as to form a connec- 
tion between the three links and the drawbar and also 
to serve as a seat for the trip or dog, on the action of 
which the automatic quality of the coupler depends. 
One of the links, that nearest the coupler head, is shaped 
like a D and is permanently attached to the head, which 
head fits over one end of the drawbar and is bolted to it 
by means of three bolts, one of these passing through 
the end belt of the car. The dog on which the big 
link rests ready for coupling is fastened to the coupler 
head by means of a pin upon which it is free to oscillate. 

The hook is a malleable casting and is attached to the 
drawbar in a manner similar to the coupler head. This 
hook is designed to allow the big link to fall or slide into 
place when it is projected from head of the coupler hy 
the oscillation of the dog. The form of the hook together 
with the leverage and weight of the big link make it 
practically impossible for the link to be thrown or jerked 
out of its position in the hook. 

The three links are made of steel or of the best iron; 
the biggest is the coupling link which, when a trip is 
being made up, is hung on the dog at the top of the 
coupler head. The inside diameter of this link is 6 in., 
thus giving a play sufficient for all ordinary ears when 
ona reasonably straight track. The D link is slipped from 
the side into its groove in the coupler head. It is re- 
tained permanently in this position until a link is broken 
at which time the three links can be readily replaced. 
The small connecting lnk is roughly of an elliptical 
shape. 
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THrt Dog WHiIcH REPLACES THE FINGERS OF THE TRIP 
RUNNER 


The dog is a malleable casting having a seat on the 
upper end for the big link and a projection to prevent 
that link from sliding back toward the car. The pin 
attachment passes through the dog at a point about one- 
third of its length from the upper end. The striking 
surface of the trigger end of the dog is increased by four 
side projections, two on each side at right angles to the 
motion of the cars. 

The action of the coupler may be readily understood 
by reference to the accompanying figures. As the cars 
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THREE SUCCESSIVE PosrTIoNs OF COUPLER IN OPER- 
ATION 

come together the hook of one car collides with the trig- 
ger of the other immediately the upper part of the dog is 
thrown forward and the end of the big link is dropped 
over the hook and, as the cars separate, works itself 
snugly into position. The cars are uncoupled by hfting 
the links out of the hook when trip is slacked. The 
big links can be hung on the coupler head ready for re- 
coupling or can be allowed to trail on the ground. 


SAVES BOTH LABOR AND LIVES 


The person coupling with this device need not jeopar- 
dize his life by placing his head and shoulders between 
the mine wagons. Time is saved in coupling up a trip 
because all the cars can be prepared beforehand for auto- 
matic coupling by hanging the big links from their ap- 
propriate dogs. It is not necessary for a driver or trip- 
rider to climb back along the trip to couple on cars. and 
wagons need not be pushed apart to couple or uncouple 
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Coupler boys or men are not needed on partings 
Thus not only labor but a cause of 
The weight of the cast- 


them. 
or on the bottom. 
many accidents is eliminated. 
ings for a 3-ton car is 17 Jb. 

No law has been passed requiring automatic couplers 
in mines, but it is likely that with their introduction will 
come legislation demanding that some such means be 
adopted to lessen the number of fatalities and injuries 
from mine cars. 
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An Emergency Cage 


G. S. Rice, mining engineer of the Bureau of Mines, 
has invented a collapsible hoisting frame to be used in 
emergencies when the regular cage of a mine is injured 
so severely as not to be available, which often happens 
during an explosion. 

This invention he patented June 3, 1913, the num- 
ber being 1,063,285. ‘The invention may be used by “any 
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DETAILS oF COLLAPSIBLE Hoisting FRAME 








jperson in the United States without the payment of 
voyalty.” 
As the inventor states: 


It frequently happens in case of mine accidents that the 
‘egular hoisting equipment may be so damaged or disar- 
“anged that it cannot be used. In such case the provision of 
im emergency cage which can be made ready in a few min- 
ites will greatly facilitate the work of rescue parties and aid 
nm saving the lives of many to whom even a short delay may 
rove fatal. To be suited to this purpose the cage should be 
© constructed that it cannot be upset by striking projecting 
imbers or other obstructions in the shaft, and should as far 
S possible guide itself past such obstructions, since the men, 
f wearing rescue apparatus, cannot see readily nor control 
he movements of the conveyance used. 
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Such cage should be sufficiently strong to withstand any 
blows to which it may be subjected and should be so arranged 
that timbers and cloth for brattices or other supplies neces- 
sary for rescue work can be successfully lowered in it. It 
is especially important that the cage should be of such con- 
struction that it may be quickly assembled and readily taken 
apart again for the purpose of convenient storage and trans- 
portation, as it is often necessary to load these cages alonyz 
with other rescue apparatus on railway cars not especially 
equipped for mine-rescue work. All of these varied require- 
ments are met by the cage hereinafter described. 


THe WHOLE CAGE Is COLLAPSIBLE 


In the illustration of this device, Fig. 1 shows the col- 
lapsed cage consisting of two bales or yokes A and B, 
one of which is smaller than the other. They are con- 
nected at the top and bottom by pivot bolts. Thus the 
two bales can be swung into a position at right angles to 
each other as shown in Figs. 2 and 3, and secured rigidly 
by the hoops C, D and FE, which are bolted to the bales. 
If desired a flexible hoop or chain could be used in place 
of hoop # to make entrance to the cage less difficult. A 
hood, Fig. 4, is dropped over the top of the cage fitting 
loosely as a cap over the suspending bales. 

A cross brace consisting of two angle bars F and G, at 
right angles with flattened end-portions H and J and a 
pivoted connection at their intersection is bolted to the 
frame members near the top of the cage. These may be 
rotated when detached from the bales so as to lie one 
within the other, thus economizing space for shipment. 

The platform is supported from contact with the 
ground by four lugs. The hood can be removed when- 
ever it is desirable to lower timber. The king bolt by 
which the cage is supported is arranged to have a swivel- 
ing movement so that the twisting of the cable will not 
turn the cage. A spring on the king bolt relieves the 
strain on the rope when the cage is started upward. 


Botts Provip—eD witH Wine Nuts 

To facilitate the assembling of the cage a special form 
of bolt and nut illustrated in Fig. 5 may be employed. 
The heads of the bolts are rounded in order that they may 
not catch on obstacles in the shaft. The nuts are pro- 
vided with wing projections which can be grasped by the 
hand like an ordinary wing nut or readily turned by a 
flat bar or like tool if a wrench should not be available. 
For the storage of these bolts and nuts when not in use 
a bag should be provided attached to some member of the 
cage so as to be always available when needed. Copies 
of the patent can be obtained from the Commissioner of 
Patents, Washington, D. C., by inclosing five cents. 

“s 
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Appointments in Iowa 

Gov. Geo. W. Clark has just reappointed the present 
state mine inspectors for another term of four years, be- 
ginning July 1, 1918. They are J. E. Jeffreys, 1st Dis- 
trict, Albia; R. T. Rhys, 2d District, Ottumwa; and Ed- 
ward Sweeney, 3d District, Des Moines. 

The members of the Iowa State Mining Board, ap- 
pointed for one year, are: E. M. Gray, president, Des 
Moines: H. W. Ladd, secretary, Madrid; T. L. Evans, 
Lockman; David Anderson, Ottumwa; and W. L. Jones, 


Colfax. 
Os 
Experiments have shown that the cartridges attached to 
rescue apparatus often become so hot when used, as to burn 
the skin of the wearer. This can be overcome by inserting a 
piece of asbestos between the cartridge and the skin. 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 


Letter No. 7.—Although not having the time to devote 
to the discussion of this subject that it deserves, I want 
to say that I do not believe in the use of mixed lights 
in a mine that generates inflammable gas in explosive 
quantities, even where there is a reasonably good venti- 
lation. In mines of this character and where it is de- 
sired to obtain a better light than that given by the 
safety lamp, I believe the electric lamp recently approved 
by the Bureau of Mines, called the Ceag portable electric 
hand lamp, and the Hirsch portable electric cap lamp, 
can be substituted for the open lights, using the safety 
lamp for testing purposes only. 

Rees H. Beppow, 
State Mine Inspector. 
Gallup, N., M. 
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First-Aid Standardization 


Referring to the article, “The First-Aid Muddle,” 
Coat Acar, May 17, p. 769, permit me to express regret 
that the writer of the article deemed it unwise to disclose 
his name. In reply to my inquiry you state that he is a 
“physician of repute.” Had the article appeared over the 
author’s name, I can assure you that some of the eleven 
reputable mine physicians who prepared the report on 
first-aid methods would have been pleased to have an- 
swered the article. 

I may add that the matters tentatively passed upon by 
these surgeons at the conference held in Pittsburgh last 
September have been under consideration by a committee 
of mine surgeons and physicians which was then ap- 
pointed for this purpose. This committee will report at 
the first annual meeting of the American Mine Safety 
Association, which will be held in Pittsburgh beginning 
Sept. 22. 

On behalf of that committee and of this association, I 
hope that in the meantime “A Physician” will either dis- 
close his name or accept this as a general invitation ex- 
tended to him by the association to be present, participate 
in its deliberations, and aid in perfecting standards of 
first aid, thereby contributing something constructive to- 
ward this most important work. 

H. M. WItson, 
Chairman. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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An Open Letter 


I have read with interest Mr. Powell’s article entitled 
“A Gas Ignition Controversy,” CoaL AcE, June 28, p. 
985; and, although the matter is not of sufficient public 
interest to discuss it further, it seems unaccountable that 
the numerous statements made in his article were not 
brought out earlier in the discussion. As superintendent 
of the mine, Mr. Powell had ample opportunities for 
making a thorough inspection of the mine before the 
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inquest. It is worthy of note that he states (p. 987) 
that pillars Nos. 76, 77, 78 and 79 were being drawn on 
the day of the disaster; and men were at work in Nos. 
80 and 81. 

These points are of the utmost importance, because, if 
men were at work on the pillars here mentioned, there 
were undoubtedly explosives and detonators at those 
points, and a cache of explosives was found after the 
third disaster, at the fourth cross-pitch up No. 79 chute. 

Admitting the truth of these facts, the probability is 
that a fall of roof, explosives, detonators and coal dust 
may all be considered as operating to cause the first, 
second and third disasters, in this mine; and, further, 
that the third disaster was assisted by the ignition of 
marsh gas accumulated on the pitch. It can now be 
stated with confidence that the Bellevue disasters of Oct. 
31 and Dec. 9, 1910, were not gas explosions; but, in 
view of the facts to which I have referred, they were 
coal-dust ignitions caused by a fall of roof on explosives 
and detonators. These fresh facts further corroborate 
what I have always claimed, namely, that the two first 
disasters were in no sense gas explosions. 

JAMES ASHWORTH, 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Mining Engineer. 
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The Liquor Problem in Mining 


Some time ago the question of the liquor problem in 
coal-mining communities was discussed in several arti- 
cles (Coan. AGE, Vol. 1, pp. 25, 56, 90, 192, 222 and 258) 
by C. L, Fay, then state secretary of the YM Cy a 
mining work, in Pennsylvania. I should be glad to hear 
the opinions of men in charge of mines, on ite effect and 
proper control of the drink habit among coal-mining em- 
ployees. My observation leads me to believe that there is 
no doubt but that this habit has increased with the ad- 
vance in wages, if not in proportion to the same. . 

There is no doubt but that the inebriety of coal miners 
affects not only themselves and those dependent on them, 
but is an absolute loss to the mine operators who employ 
them. Apparently, it is a difficult matter to control this 
habit where it has gained any ascendency. However, I 
believe that much could be accomplished if there was some 
general understanding in reference to the conditions 
under which employment would be given to applicants for 
work. Attention was drawn to this particular matter by 
H. D. Johnson, a firmer anthracite mine inspector, in 
discussing the miner’s certificate situation (Coan AGE, 
Vol. 2, p. 467). Mr. Johnson, at that time, advanced the 
idea of the mine inspector granting three grades of cer- 
tificates, A, B and C, to miners having different quali- 
fications and capabilities. He cluimed that these certifi- 
cates should be presented by miners when making appli- 
cation for work to any mine foreman, and that it would 
enable the mine foreman to give them such work as they 
are capable of doing. 

In addition to this idea, I want to suggest that the 
mine foreman or superintendent should demand of. 
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every applicant for work a certificate of good behavior 
and sober habits, from his last employer. This certifi- 
cate should state the time lost, if any, on account of 
drink. I believe that such a system would greatly im- 
prove conditions, and every step in this direction helps 
to increase the profits and place coal mining on a firmer 
basis. 

A few years ago, a church holiday, a christening, birth, 
or death were the causes given for lost time; but now, 
all of these and numerous other insignificant causes, as, 
for example, a new litter of pups or kittens, arrival of 
a new calf, a youngster’s birthday, etc., etc., are offered as 
sufficient excuse for idleness and drinking. A reference 
was made recently to the numerous holidays that inter- 
fered to so large an extent with the successful operation 
of a mine (Coan AGn, June 28, p. 994). 

I believe if the shipment of intoxicants into dry ter- 
-ritory could be prohibited, it would greatly help the situ- 
ation, and to this end we should all lend our influence 
with the hope of bettering the conditions and the work. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Systematic Timbering 


I have been very forcibly impressed by reading the 

‘resclution adopted by the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
Institute, at their recent meeting in Salt Lake City, as 
published in’ Coan Acer, July 5, p. 17. The resolution 
reads as follows: 
Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting that any 
systematic method of timbering which contemplates the plac- 
ing of the supports at regular intervals, is not applicable to 
the character of the roof overlying the coal measures in the 
Rocky Mountain regions, and that the only safe method is to 
require timbers to be set to securely support the roof in each 
individual working place. It is further resolved that this in- 
stitute use all fair means to prevent or repeal any legislation 
which would attempt to establish systematic timbering in 
the several states in which the institute operates. 

As the resolution was adopted after the discussion of 
D. J. Griffiths’ paper, in which he made a special refer- 
ence to the subject of systematic timbering, it would be 
of interest to those who, like myself, have not visited 
mines in the Recky Mountain region, if Mr. Griffiths 
would further explain why systematic timbering is not 
adapted to that region and how falls of roof and sides 
are to be reduced in mines without a regular system of 
‘timbering. 

From the brief reference Mr. Griffiths makes in his 
paper entitled “How to Reduce Falls from Roof and 
Sides,” Coat Acz, July 12, p. 47, it seems to me he 
qas not the proper idea of what is meant by systematic 
ambering. It is not altogether the fixing of props at 
*ertain specified distances apart; but it means the mini- 
num number of props to be set at a certain maximum 
listance apart. The system provides that if more props 
‘wre needed, they should be set, according to the judg- 
nent of the miner or the instructions of the mine official 
mm charge. The system does not contemplate a hard-and- 
vast rule. It is generally agreed that any hard-and-fast 
‘we in mining is impossible and dangerous. But, sys- 
em in timbering, when adapted to the general condi- 
ions in a mine, makes mining safer by limiting the 
listance at which props may be placed apart. This dis- 
ance is determined by the mine manager or foreman, 
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who has the power to alter this distance according to the 
changing conditions in the mine. 

I don’t understand Mr. Griffiths’ reasoning where he 
states that “to timber according to fixed rules, the 
standard of safe timbering would be lowered.” As it 
seems to me, systematic timbering gives the mine man- 
ager and his officials a more efficient and effective con- 
trol over this important work at the coal face than they 
could secure by any other means. When inspecting the 
roof, the foreman will still look for bad places between 
the props; but if the timbers are not set, the neglect 
would be detected at once. 

In any other system of timbering, the miner commonly 
waits until the roof gives some indication, before setting 
a prop; and most miners take many chances under dan- 
gerous roofs. It is this that causes the large number of 
accidents at the face. On the other hand, where sys- 
tematic timbering is adopted, the props must be set even 
if the roof gives no indication of needing such support. 
Where a systematic method of timbering the working face 
possesses a distinct advaniage over any haphazard method 
is that it compels the miner to set a new row of timbers 
regularly as the face of the coal advances. He cannot neg- 
lect or postpone doing this because he thinks it is not re- 
quired at the present time. If his timbers are farther 
apart than the maximum distance allowed, or farther 
from the face of the coai and an accident should occur, 
the man himself is alone responsible and cannot recover 
under any mining act. 

I do not advocate being tied down to rules adopted in 
particular localities. For example, in France and Bel- 
gium, they nick into the face coal, at the roof, to make 
places for the cap-pieces and set the posts close to the 
face of the coal. In South Wales, the general rule is to 
set the props in diamond fashion, the posts in each alter- 
nate row being opposite each other. 

In every case, the system used should be adapted to 
the particular conditions in the mine. It 1s reasonable to 
assume that it is safer to work by a system than in a 
haphazard manner. In sections where systematic tim- 
bering is carried on, the number of accidents has been 
reduced not only because more attention is paid to the 
roof under such system; but particularly because more 
attention has been paid to secure the roof in a systematic 
way. 

I consider that the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining In- 
stitute made a mistake to pass such a resolution, even 
though systematic timbering would not benefit them. In 
view of the fact that the majority of mine accidents are 
due to falls of roof and coal at the working face, it 
should be our constant endeavor to adopt such methods 
as will tend to reduce, as: far as possible, the number of 
these accidents. The resolution tends to weaken the con- 
fidence of those who are adopting a systematic method 
of timbering. 

There is danger in assuming that any experienced 
miner will always timber his place in a proper manner 
when he is left to do this in a haphazard way, using his 
own time and judgment in performing the work. Where 
such practice is followed, the work of timbering is gen- 
erally done after the box is loaded, and this too often 
.proves to be a fatal mistake. 

W. U. Morean, 
State Mine Inspector, 8th District. 
East St. Louis, Tl. 
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Fires—A Warning 


I have been much impressed recently with the large 
number of fires that have occurred within the last few 
months, as recorded in the news columns of CoaL AGE, 
I refer only to the fires in connection with coal-mining 
operations. These have been so frequent and the property 
loss so great, to say nothing of the many lives endan- 
gered thereby, that I think it advisable to call special 
attention to the subject. Many of the fires that occur 
could be prevented if proper precautions were taken and 
suitable means at hand to extinguish a fire when first 
started. 

My desire in writing is to bring before the minds of 
readers the seriousness of the matter, and impress upon 
them the importance of safeguarding the properties in 
their charge, not only by furnishing the necessary equip- 
ment and keeping this in condition for immediate use, 
but by the adoption of strict regulations in regard to the 
use of lights, the handling of combustible material, and 


the storage of the same. 

The appended list is by no means complete, as repre- 
senting the fires that have occurred at mining plants 
within the past few months, but is evidence of the de- 
struction that is constantly occurring at mining plants 
and cannot fail to impress the candid mind with the 
importance of closer supervision at every turn. 
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Higher Inflammable Limit—By the continued addition of 
gas, the firedamp having ceased to be explosive, now becomes 
less and less inflammable. The mixture not only ignites less 
readily, but when ignited burns less regulary and quietly than 
did the same firedamp mixture, in the lower inflammable stage 
when less gas and more air were present. ; 

The higher inflammable stage of the gas 1S more danger- 
ous, in mining practice, than the lower inflammable stage of 
the same gas, because the slightest addition of air, which is 
liable to occur at any moment in the mine, causes the mix- 
ture to approach the maximum explosive point. The addi- 
tion of air to firedamp in the lower explosive or inflammable 
stages makes the mixture less explosive or inflammable. 

Another important distinction between the lower and 
higher stages of firedamp mixtures is the relative ease with 
which the flame cap may be detected in the two stages. W hile 
the flame of a safety lamp burns steadily and yields a good 
cap that is easily detected, in the lower inflammable stage; 
the lamp flame is unsteady and the flame cap generally hard 
to discern in the higher inflammable stage. The reason is 
probably to be found in the uncertain and varying amount 
of air in the mixture feeding the flame, which makes the gas 
continually approach the explosive point. The gas in this 
(higher) stage is said to be “sharp.” 

The following table will make the several stages of fire- 
damp more clear; but it must be remembered the proportions 
of gas to air and percentages of gas given as marking the 
dividing line between the different stages or the inflammable 
and explosive limits are only suggestive and vary with the 
degree of purity of the gas; the volume, intensity and posi- 
tion of the igniting flame, and the pressure and temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere. 


FIREDAMP MIXTURES (METHANE AND AIR) 


Lower Explosive Stages—————_— Higher 
Inflammable Lower Maximum Higher Inflammable 
Stage Stage Point Stage Stage 
Proportion of Gas to Air 
P40 1S sR? 1:9.57 175 1 254 
Percentage of Gas 
2.5% 7.14% 9.46% 16.67% 29.5% 


The continued addition of gas thus renders the firedamp 
extinctive of its own flame and therefore noninflammable. 
The proportions and percentages given in the table denote 
more or Jess closely the limits of the several stages. : 

Flashdamp—This is a mixture composed almost wholly of 
marsh gas (CH;) and carbon dioxide (COs), mixed in the pro- 
portion in which these gases diffuse into each. It is formed 
under special conditions, in mines, where carbon dioxide from 
the old workings of an abandoned seam becomes mixed with 
the undiluted marsh gas generated in the strata. The mix- 
ture is lighter than air and possesses the peculiar and mis- 
leading properties of extinguishing the lamp at the roof of 
the seam or the face of a steep pitch. 
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Carrolltown ....Blaine Coal Co............ Tipple .... 1. /un eee $13,000 
Archbald....,...Delaware and Hudson Co..Fan..................:. not given 
Arcadia........Penn. Coal. & Coke....... Plant; .<.Ad0.05 tetera $25,000 
Pottsville.......4 Alliance Coal Co.......... Plant. . .o.4 ecg Gnere eee EO HUET oa 
Stoneboro......Mercer Iron & Coal Co....Eng. and boiler house... not given 
Connellsville ... Frick Coke Co............Boiler-house............ $15,000 
Barnesboro..... Hastings Coal Co......... Tipple: , )..cs. desis LO CEE 
Somerset.......Consolidated Coal Co..... Power plant and tipple.. not given 
Bakerton....... Sterling Coal Co.......... Gigantic tipple......... not given 
Whiteside...... Madeira Hill Coal Co.....Powerhouse............ $15,000 
Sharon.........Filer Coal Co.............Tipple and boiler house.. not given 
Wilkes-Barre... . Kingston Coal Co........ ..Plant. 1. cee see ee OO OU 
Adrian.........Jefterson & Clid. Co..... 2. Co. stores), {eee ce OG DV OTT 
Somerset:......Bando Coal Co........... Store and tipple........ $2000 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Moundsville:...Parrs Run C. Co... 2. . 2 = «Dipper se nieeenie ene 5000 
Fairmount...... Consolidated Coal Co.......4 houses. 20) 50) ane 7000 
Crown Hill ae black Gat, (CC rage Tipple not given 
Elk Ridge. o-: 2M; B"Coal’ Co... 92. ee pple $40,000 
Mucklow....... Paint Crk..iccse cence sae Mt 8D HOUSE) basen 2000 
Terra Alta...... Righter: CL Co. ts an neers Bldg. andeng.rm....... not given 
Norton, Va.c90-5N OLton ©, Coat. sane Store, 4 fisis Jat $25,000 
OHIO 
Neftss7 eer Pitts: Belmont C: Co... ... Mine bidge .7- aes 25,000 
Stillwater....... Still. ‘Coal Co......2.....<; Png. houséss.4ee eee OL PLven 
McArthur......Starr Hocking C. Co....... Plant.) 7 kee eee 100,000 
Crooksville.. : ..Standard’ Coal... :....... >: Lipples.y a seen Oo ey er 
Urichsville...... Hiawatha Cy Coin. soso Fan house! 2c pees not given 
Lisbon. tiene i. Daquesne’ CG, Cor. ian eraie Mine bldgs............. not given 
Kenwood....... Oliver Coal Co............ .Powerhouse™ ene 20,000 
Kenwood....... Oliver!Coal,.Co...3...!)... 5 «SbOTG eters eater enna 10,000 
ILLINOIS 
Verdendener iter Royal Colliery) Co.. «:...: ...Plantoenge eee eee 100,000 
Marionte se eeee Hocking Washed C. Co;... Bldgs: 02. 2 ee eee not stated 
Carlyle. . Storie Weston Coal Co........... Power ‘plantecas eee $50,000 
Central City....Nelson Crk. C. Co......... Power plant and tipple.. not given 
Peking sis Se ct Lazewelli@: (Cos) amieeeens Plant. on gece eee not given 
Galesburg. .......Star ©, Co.:.3). 0.05. a eines blagsreee Reo ,000 
Duquoin. 3,0. - Brilliant'C. Cou. sess aes Plantis.&). (olka at eee 5000 
Browder, Ky... .Caldwell Coal Co.......... Plant. .\ssc yod eee $25,000 
CHARLTON DrIxon. 
Banksville, Penn. 
oe 
oe 
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Caleulation of Composition of Flashdamp—<According to 
the law of diffusion, gases diffuse into each other in the in- 
verse ratio of the square roots of their densities or specific 
gravities. For example, the specific gravities of methane 
and carbon dioxide are 0.559 and 1.529, respectively; and the 
ratio of the velocities of diffusion of these two gases into 
each other is then the inverse ratio of the square roots of 
these numbers. 


CHa _ V 1.528 _ 1.236, 5. 

CO, 9/0.559 «9.747 ; 
which can be written 1.65 : 1; or 1650 : 1000. This ratio shows 
that when these gases diffuse into each other, directly, before 
dilution with air takes place, the mixture will contain 1650 
volumes of methane for each 1000 volumes of carbon dioxide. 
The same result is Obtained by stating the law thus: The 
ratio of diffusion is equal to the square root of the inverse 
ratio of the densities or specific gravities of the gases; or, 
as follows: 





CH, 

co, 

A slightly different, though theoretically more correct _re- 

sult is obtained when the calculation is based on the den- 

sities of these gases, referred to hydrogen as unity (1). The 
process is as follows: 


Methane (CH,); C 


= NG a= V 2.735 = 1.653 


Molecular wt. = 16; density = 16 + 2 =8 


Carbon dioxide (CO.); C =1 X 12 
O, =2 16 


wo 
Bis Blea 


I ll 


Molecular wt. = 44; density = 44 + 2 = 22 


™he ratio of diffusion is then equal to the square root of 
the inverse ratio of these densities; or 


CH, |? STE 
Con = Vg = VV 275 = 1.658 








Caleulation of Percentage Composition, by Volume—The 
mixture is estimated to contain 
Methane: (CH4)) cnc. aa sete, vate. aracrs an ee 1658 volumes; 
Carbom dioxide: (COg).G, o-sere 2a som Ags steele a ee 1000 volumes; 
Total. 205 ocak dy OR ES Lee sans a epee Se nee ee 2658 volumes. 
Percentage, by volume, 
, 1658 X 100.4 
Methane, 56RS Tn 62.38 per cent. 
Mee 1000, LOOM: See 
Carbon dioxide, 3658 = 37.62 per cent. 





100.00 per cent. 
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Ventilation and Gases 


Ques.-——A certain mine is ventilated by an exhaust fan 
that reduces the pressure of the air in the fan drift, 14.56 
lb. per sq.ft. The mine is situated at an elevation of 
2500 ft. above sea level; and, at the time of observation, 
the reading of the barometer was 27.286 in. The measure- 
ment of the air in the intake airway showed a volume of 
150,000 cu.ft. per min. entering the mine, at a tempera- 
ture of 40 deg. F.; while the measurement taken on the 
return airway showed a volume of 162,700 cu.ft. per min. 
passing out of the mine, at a temperature of 70 deg. F. 
(a) What is the estimated volume of the gas given off 
in this mine per minute? (b) What is the percentage of 
gas in the return-air current? 

Ans.—(a) In this case, the intake air is expanded both 
by the increase of temperature from 40 to 70 deg. F., and 
by the fall of pressure. The fall of pressure is given in 
pounds per square foot while the atmospheric pressure 
is in inches of mercury, and it is necessary to reduce these 
to the same denomination. Therefore, reducing the fall 
of pressure (14.56 lb. per sq.ft.) to its equivalent in 
inches of mercury, 

14.56 


5906 in: 
Mimaeett Oe ft 


Subtracting this fall of pressure from the given at- 
mospheric pressure gives, for the pressure in the return 
airway, 27.286 — 0.206 = 27.08 in. 

The absolute temperature on the intake is 460 + 40 = 
500 deg. F.; and that on the return 460 + 70 = 530 
deg. F. The pressure on the intake is 27.286 in.; while 
that on the return is 27.08 in. Since the volume of the 
air current varies as the absolute temperature and in- 
versely as the pressure, the volume ratio is equal to the 
absolute-temperature . ratio, times the inverse-pressure 
ratio. Then, calling the required volume of the return 
air xv 

Boe BS 27.286 
150,000 500 * 27.08 

« = 150,000 X 1.068 = 160,200 cu.ft. per min. 

The volume of gas given off in this mine is then 162,- 
700 — 160,200 = 2500 cu.ft. per min. 

(b) The percentage of gas in the return current is, 
then, 


= 1.068 


9 
peter LY = 1.5 per cent. 
162,700 


Ques.—What change of volume, if any, takes place at 
the moment of an explosion of marsh gas in air? 
Ans.—At the moment of the explosion, there is no 
change in volume, since the two volumes of oxygen re- 
- quired to burn one volume of marsh gas, produce one vol- 
umn of carbon dioxide and two volumes of water vapor ; 
while the nitrogen of the air remains unchanged. 
Tf, however, the temperature falls after the explosion, 
' the water vapor may be condensed to water, which will 
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occupy so small a space comparatively that it may be 
practically ignored; and the ten and a half volumes of 
gas and air concerned in the explosion become practically 
eight and a half volumes of carbon dioxide and nitrogen, 
causing a reduction of about 19 per cent. in volume, or, 
say one-fifth. 

(Jues.—If the air is short-circuited at the fan, will this 
cause the speed of the fan to increase or decrease ? 

Ans.—When the air current is short-circuited, the re- 
sistance of the mine is cut out; and, as a result, a large 
quantity of air rushes through the fan, owing to the fall 
of pressure in the fan drift. Then, since the work lost 
or absorbed in the fan itself varies with the cube of the 
quantity of air passing, there results a large loss of work 
in the fan when the air is short-circuited. Therefore, as- 
suming the power applied to the fan shaft remains un- 
changed, the effective power available for turning the fan 
is decreased and the fan runs slower than it did before 
the air was short-circuited. 

Ques.—What is the weight of 200 cu.ft. of earth hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 1.4? 

Ans.—This earth weighs 1.4 times as much as the same 
volume of water. Since 1 cu.ft. of water weighs 62.5 lb., 
the weight of 1 cu.ft. of the earth is 62.5 & 1.4 = 87.5 
Ib.; and the weight of 200 cu.ft. of this earth is 200 
87.5 == 17 500utp 

Ques.—What is the weight of 400 cu.ft. of carbon 
dioxide (CO,) at 60 deg. F. and a barometric pressure 
of 30 in.? The specific gravity of this gas is 1.529 and 
the weight of 1 cu.ft. of air, at the given temperature and 
pressure is 0.0766 lb. 

Ans.—The weight of 1 cu.ft. of gas, at the given tem- 
perature and pressure, being 0.0766 lb. and the specific 
gravity of the gas, referred to air of the same tempera- 
ture and pressure, being 1.529, the weight of.1 cu.ft. of 
this gas is 0.0766 & 1.529 = 0.1171 lb. The weight of 
400 cu.ft. of carbon-dioxide gas, at the given temperature 
and pressure, is then 0.1171 & 400 = 46.84 Ib. 

(ues.—What constitutes firedamp; and what gaseous 
mixtures does it include? 

Ans.—The term firedamp, in this country, applies to 
any inflammable or explosive mixture of gas and air. It 
is generally understood to refer to a mixture of marsh 
gas and air, in explosive or inflammable proportions; al- 
though it is known that other explosive or inflammable 
gases are present; and, in many cases, the firedamp con- 
tains certain proportions of extinctive gases, such as car- 
bon dioxide and nitrogen. 

The presence of these gases greatly modifies the char- 
acter of the firedamp, the inflammable or explosive gases 
increasing and the extinctive gases decreasing the danger 
of the mixture. The presence of inflammable gases hav- 
ing a lower temperature of ignition than marsh gas, such 
as ethane, carbon monoxide, or sulphureted hydrogen 
renders the firedamp more easily ignitable and dangerous, 
as does also fine coal dust in suspension in the air of the 
mine. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The following statement has: been Officially authoriz-d 
here by the West Virginia Mining Association: 

The Paint Creek Collieries Co. and the Standard Splint 
and Gas Coal Co. which were operated as Union mines be- 
fore the strike which began sixteen months ago have signed 
new contracts with the union, thus ending the long strike at 
these mines, which employ about half the total number of 
miners on Paint Creek. The contract includes the “check- 
off,” under the terms of which every employee, whether will- 
ingly or unwillingly, is compelled to pay union dues. The 
other mines on Paint Creek will not concede the check-off. 
Thus the union does not extend its territory under the new 
contracts. 

The settlement was made on a basis of 51 cents a ton for 
pick mining splint coal, which is 4 cents a ton less than the 
scale in effect when the strike began, and 29 cents for ma- 
chine mining splint coal, a reduction of 2% cents a ton 
from the rate paid at the time the strike began. 

As a pick miner averages about 250 tons a month this 
means that the men, after 16 months of idleness and tur- 
moil, have been compelled by the officers of the union to 
lose an average of $10 a month or $120 a year in wages in 
order that the organization may be enriched to the tune of 
$1 per head fortnight in dues through the check-off. 

Or, to put the same thing in other words, the officers of 
the union have shown by this action that the organization 
is really interested in the miner only as a source of revenue 
for its own coffers. Adding the $24 a year in dues to the 
reduction in wages makes an average of $144 a year that the 
miners will lose through their long strike. 


Why is Anthracite High Priced? 


Investigation of the anthracite coal companies to ascertain 
the causes of high prices and prospective government owner- 
ship of mines is provided for in a resolution that will be in- 
troduced in the House next week by Representative Murray 
of Massachusetts. 

The resolution will declare that the prices of anthracite 
coal are advanced at wil! by the operators and that exactions 
amounting to millions of dollars annually are now enforced 
from the public. It will set forth that an arbitrary increase 
of from 60 to 70 cents a ton has been made in the prices of 
coal in Boston within the last few weeks and that the price 
is now excessive. 

It will further declare that these increases have not been 
due to advances in wages, as the operators have declared, but 
that they represent increased profits to the operators solely. 

Mr. Murray will ask that the investigation be made by the 
department of commerce, but the house itself is to consider 
the question of government ownership. 


Japan Supplies Army Coal 


A Jananese firm, Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, has been awarded 
a contract for 80,000 tons of coal to be supplied to the army 
of the Philippines during the fiscal year which began July 1. 
The contract is said to be the largest ever awarded by the 
army in the Philippines, being 20,000 tons in excess of the 
amount ordered for any previous year. The price at which 
the contract was accepted included delivery of the coal at 
Manila Bay and amounted to $6.20 a ton for 20,000 tons of 
washed nut coal or lump coal, and $5.85 a ton for 60,000 tons 
of best cleaned lump coal. Two other bids were made, one 
being $7.70 a ton for Australian coal and the other $6.45 a ton 
for Chinese coal. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The State Railroad Commission has held its last hearing for 
it is expected that Governor Tener will name the Public 
Utilities Commission next week, which will take over tne 
rairoad commission. The Commission had ubout a score or 
complaints before it and most of these were turned over to 
the prospective commission to investigate. . 

The Publie Utilities Commission will also take sver the 
Bureau of Railroads, now connected with the Department of 
Internal Affairs, and the Bureau of Statistics which has been 
connected with this department, will be taken over by the 
new Departinent of Labor and Industry, 
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More Petty Strikes 


The absence of union buttons from the overalls of four 
hundred employees of the Jermyn Nos. 1 and 2 mines, at 
Scranton, of Jermyn & Co., led to a strike on Thursday 
of two thousand men, The miners refused to enter the mines 
until the four hundred delinquents and nonunionists orna- 
mented themselves with emblems showing their status in the 
union. District officials of the U. M. W. of A. are trying to 
straighten out the tangle. 

“Button strikes’ have also been called at West Nanticoke 
and the Baltimore No. 5 Colliery of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., in Wilkes-Barre, the men refusing to work with miners 
who are not in good standing with the union. ~ 

In the Hazleton region trouble broke out at Jeddo No. 5 
Colliery of the G. B. Markle Co., due to the company’s refusal 
to pay a certain class of outside labor $1.50 a day, and raise 
the wages of patchers from $1.41 to $1.50, it is feared that this 
trouble will cause a general strike throughout this company’s 
collieries. A strike has also been called at the colliery of 
the Brookwood Coal Co. in this region, the miners want 99c. 
for a car of coal and 50c. for rock; they now receive 90c. for 
coal and 25c. for rock, these prices prevail in skipping pil- 
lars. As a counter proposition the company agrees to pay the 
miners $2.47 and laborers $2.13. In other words the company 
demands that the men work on a consideration basis, eight 
hours to constitute a day’s work. All coal mined in that time 
belongs to the company and will not allow of extra compensa- 
tion. The men are determined to fight out this issue, and it ts 
feared that the pump runners and engineers will be called out. 

The week beginning July 21, a convention will be held at 
Wilkes-Barre, of District No. 1, at which time the miners will 
try to devise some plan that will make “button strikes” un- 
necessary, which will probably take up the greater part of 
the time of the convention period. In all probability it will 
pass a rule that buttons be issued monthly for dues and not 
quarterly as is the present case. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Seranton—Another public-school building in Scranton has 
been seriously damaged as a result of a mine cave. While 
there is no danger of an immediate collapse of the building, 
steps will have to be taken immediately to check any further 
settling of the ground. 


Wilkes-Barre—In an opinion handed down by Judge Fuller 
refusing a new trial in the suit of Shiffer and others against 
the Hudson Coal Co., it is stated as regards excesive coal 
royalty: 

The suggestion of hardship in being compelled to pay for 
more coal than can be mined, has been urged and ignored 
in all cases. In the present case the net hardship merely con- 
sists in paying, exclusive of interest, about $50,000 for about 
100,000 tons of coal, making an average royalty of about 50c. 
per ton which is not inordinate in view of the profits derived 
from the business. 

Carbondale—Charles Enzian, of the United States Burear 
of Mines; E. R. Pettebone, chief engineer for the D. & H. Co.; 
James E. Roderick, Chief of the State Department of Mines, 
and several other engineers have been at Carbondale endeav- 
oring to determine the best means of extinguishing the mine 
fire which has been raging there for several years. It covers 
an area of 60 acres and is located in the surface vein. The 
state recently made an appropriation of $150,000 with which 
to extinguish the fire. 


Pottsville—The coal companies of this region, on Friday, 
July 18, issued orders prohibiting all “beer picnics” on their 
grounds. 

Coal tracts of these companies which extend over the 
mountain ranges in this region have been the scene of hun- 
dreds of “booze picnics” the last few months, particularly on 
Sundays, and the companies have decided to end the orgies 
by notifying the coal and iron police to arrest all trespassers 
upon their property. 

The large coal companies have taken part in the movement 
which is not much of a surprise as they have for years prose- 
cuted speakeasies, and the Reading company has vigorously 
prohibited beer drinking in all its parks. Patrons who do 
not indulge in intoxicants will not be molested in their 
recreations. 
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The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has taken up the use of gas-proof 
under-cutting machines, eight of these machines being now 
in use. Two have been placed in the mine at Manown, two 
in Sunnyside, and four in the Galatin mine. It is said the coal 
company will adopt this style of machine for work in all of 
its mines, as the gas-proof feature promises to settle to a 
great extent the differences now existing between the men 
and the management on the use of safety lamps and electric 
machines in the same mines. 

Pittsburgh—With the rise of water in the Ohio River 59 
barges of coal were started for Louisville, Ky., by the Monon- 
. gahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. With the con- 
tinued high stage of water a good deal of coal will be shipped 
down the river. 

George C. Theiff, former president of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., and Rufus Crawford, have 
purchased 900 acres of Washington County land at a price 
said to be $800 an acre. ; 

Latrobe—The West End Co. is seeking new power con- 
sumers in the Latrobe and Ligonier districts and within the 
past few weeks have contracted for the delivery of approxi- 
mately 4500 hp. This is all new business and is said to rep- 
resent a revenue of $90,000 a year. The West End extension 
into the Ligonier valley is bringing results in the way of 
power contracts. 5 

Monongahela—An order is being promulgated by the Mo- 
nongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., that no boys 
under 16 years should be employed at their docks and marine 
ways. This order was the result of the accidental drowning 
of two boys while at work at Brown’s Station and is said to 
have been the suggestion of the factory-inspection depart- 
ment. 

Indiana—Four men were instantly killed and two others 
badly injured when a mine-drainage shaft caved in at Ernest. 
The men were sinking a new shaft on the land of the Jeffer- 
son and Clearfield Coal & Iron companies at Ernest, which 
was to be used to drain the water from other mines. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—It is stated that the strike upon the Paint 
Creek has been settled again by an agreement signed be- 
tween W. L. Connell, of Scranton, president of the Paint Creek 
Colliery Co., and John P. White, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, in which the miners win many of the 
demands for which they were contending, among them being 
the check-off and recognition of the union. 5 

A special grand jury has been convened by Judge Henry 
K. Black, of the Kanawha County Intermediate Court, in order 
to make an inquiry into the riotous conditions that have pre- 
vailed in the Paint and Cabin Creek coal field for over a year. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—F. Pigent, of Paris, France, who was passing 
through Louisville on his way from New Orleans to Central 
City, Ky., where he has mining interests, became ill a few 
days ago, and was taken from the Louisville & Nashville 
train to a local hospital. An examination desclosed the fact 
that he was suffering from an abdominal trouble, and an 
operation will be necessary. It will probably be some time 
before the French mining magnate can proceed on his trip to 
the Central City district. 

Earlington—The St. Bernard Mining Co. has just com- 
pleted, at Earlington, Ky., the coal washer for its mines 
there, which has been in course of construction for more than 
a year. The foundations of the washing plant were laid in 
1912, and the concrete reservoir which supplies it with wa- 
ter was constructed during the winter. The principal feature 
of the plant is a belt conveyor 162 feet long, which will cary 
the coal from the railroad tracks, about forty feet below the 
washer, into the plant proper, on an incline of about 30 deg. 
The plant has a capacity of 800 tons a day. 

Hazard—The Hazard Light & Power Co., of Hazard, Ky., 
which recently completed a plant designed to furnish light 
and power to the town, including the numerous coal mining 
plants which have been opened up in that vicinity during the 
past few months, is about ready to furnish current to all 
customers. The work of making connections is proceeding, 
and the town will soon be well lighted. The company also 
manufactures ice, a luxury which is much appreciated by the 

citizens. 

Frankfort—The Elkhorn and Beaver Valley Railway Co., 
of Boyd county, Ky., which is building a line connecting with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, in Eastern Kentucky, has filed 
amended articles of incorporation at Frankfort, Ky., in- 
creasing its capital stock from $270,000 to $400,000. The 
articles were signed by George W. Stevens, president of the 
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company, who is also president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad Company. The road, when completed, will give an 
outlet for large properties, which are rich in both coal and 
lumber. 


OHIO 


After Sept. 1, 1918, the Ohio Mine Inspectors Department 
will have ceased to exist as a separate branch of the state 
sovernment. By a new law passed last winter a number of 
departments having to do with mines, workshops and fac- 
tories, engines, fire risks, labor arbitration and the like, are 
to be grouped under an authority known as the Ohio Indus- 
trial Commission. Greater economy and a more thorough 
cooperation for the public good along industrial lines are 
expected from this centralization of responsibility. As matters 
now stand, some of the departments overlap and in a measure 
conflict with each other. The commission consists of three 
members. While no authoritative announcement has been 
made it is expected that Chief Mine Inspector J. C. Davies and 
his corps of district inspectors will be retained with the new 
body. It is not the design of the law to cripple the efficiency. 
The office of chief inspector of mines was created in 1874 
with Andrew Roy as incumbent. 


Cincinnati—A pplication has been made to the Superior 
Court “here for receivers for the Marmet Coal Co., a million- 
dollar corporation, whose coal lands are located mostly in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. The request was granted 
and Edwin Marmet, president of the company, and Charles 
W. Poysell, general manager, were named by the court as 
receivers upon furnishing a bond of $50,000. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—W ord comes to operators in this city that a 
vein of coal 5 ft. thick was pierced by well drillers at 300 ft., 
near Newman, IIl., the first discovery of the kind indicating 
paying quantities. 

Twenty-six general organizers of the U. M. W. of A. were 
at headquarters in this city this week, discussing the strike 
situations, particularly that in Virginia. 


ILLINOIS 


Pana—Judge McBride, of the Christian Circuit Court, has 
appointed Francis R. Roberts, of Chicago, and J. M. Taylor, of 
Taylorville, Ill., receivers for the Pana Coal Co., a $500,000 
corporation, upon petition of the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, trustees. It is asserted 
that the Pana Coal Co. defaulted in the payment of the first 
installment of the bonds. 

Chicago—A. R. MacKlay, special examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has been taking testimony con- 
cerning the freight rates on hard- and soft-coal shipment be- 
tween Chicago, Proviso and Elmhurst, which are the subjects 
of a complaint filed by the Hammerschmidt & Franzen Co. 

New regulations for the distribution of coal cars have 
been issued by the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., to become ef- 
fective Aug. 1. During extended periods of full car supply, 
mines will be given cars up to order, provided such cars are 
loaded and consigned promptly. Mine ratings will be based 
upon the month showing the highest average daily shipment 
of the total output of the operators during the preceding 12 
months. Cars will be pro-rated on a tonnage basis with a 50- 
ton car as a unit. A record of car distribution of all mines 
on the Baltimore & Ohio lines will be kept in the office of the 
Superintendent, and the record will be open to inspection of 
authorized representatives of mine operators. 


ARKANSAS 


Harrison—Judge F. A. Youmans has appointed Hiram But- 
terfield a special master in chancery for several thousand 
acres of land in Marion County, together with mining ma- 
chinery located on the property, in order to satisfy a judg- 
ment of $65,000 in favor of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co., of Portland, Me., which holds bonds of the White River 
Lumber & Mineral Co. 

Little Rock—Tom Shaw, State Mine Inspector, has reported 
to J. C. Clary, State Commissioner of Labor, that he has been 
compelled to close down a mine at Bonanza and another at 
Jenny Lind, because of inadequate water supply, and the lack 
of precautionary measures against accidents. 


OKLAHOMA 


MecCurtain—The McCurtain Mine Relief Committee having 
in charge the collection and distribution of funds to those 
rendered dependent by the explosion in mine No. 2 of the 
Sans Bois Coal Co., at McCurtain, Okla., on Mar. 20, have made 
public their report. It shows that a total of $55.177.63 was 
collected for the victims of which the Carnegie Hero Fund 
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donated $15,000, the largest single subscription. The average 
amount paid to each dependent family was $923.89; the aver- 
age amount paid to each dependent person was $286.40, and 
the average amount paid each injured person was $226.80. 


KANSAS 

Leavenworth—The north shaft of the Home-Riverside Coal 
Mining Co., the first mine to be sunk in Kansas, is to be closed 
permanently according to an order made by Judge Wendorfs 
of the District Court, who granted an application of the re- 
ceivers to close the old shaft. 

This shaft was sunk more than fifty years ago by the 
Leavenworth Coal Mining Co. Recently a fire in the mule 
barn made it impossible to work the shaft because of the 
danger to the miners. It is about 750 ft. deep. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs—The officials of the Curtis-Rapsen Coal 
Co. have abandoned the shaft of the Curtis mine, five miles 
north of Colorado Springs. It has been impossible to ex- 
tinguish a fire which has been raging in the different levels 
of this mine. 


MONTANA 

Butte—The recent order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reducing coal rates between Sheridan, Wyoming, and 
adjacent points, and points in North Dakota, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana has aroused considerable Opposition among 
the coal-mining interests of Carbon County, Montana, Evt- 
dence has been presented to Federal Commissioner Esch, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, tending to show that if 
the order is enforced, five of the principal coal mines of Carbon 
County will be forced to suspend operations, with the result 
that 1000 miners will be thrown out of employment. It is 
stated in the complaint that the cost of producing coal in 
Montana is one dollar per ton higher than in Wyoming be- 
cause of labor conditions, and that under the new ruling the 
mines in this state would be unable to compete with those in 
Wyoming, due to the fact that coal producers in the latter 
state would be able to ship coal into Montana competitive 
territory at a rate of 10c. per ton lower than the local rates. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne—Federal Judge J. A. Riner has dismissed eight 
or nine cases, charging G. J. Quealey, a wealthy operator of 
Kemmerer, Wyo., with fraudulent acquisition of coal land. 
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Paris, France—The French government has selected the 
port of Papeiti, one of the Society Islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean, aS a suitable port to serve as a French coaling station 
in view of the opening of the Panama Canal. This port was 
the selection of both the private and official commissions 
which have been investigating the subject. 

Washington, D. C.—A prominent importer, who supplies 
the railroad and navy of European countries with coal and 
the general trade with grain, wishes to establish a perma- 
nent connection with American exporters of these articles. 
Coal briquettes are especially desired, but they must stand a 
chemical test in competition with the products of other coun- 
tries. Prices should be quoted at port of destination. 

Bremen, Germany—The total number of tons of coal ex- 
ported from Germany during the first five months of this year 
amounted to 13,687,651 tons, an increase of 654,804 tons com- 
pared with the coresponding period of last year. Germany’s 
best foreign customer is Austria Hungary, which took 4% 
million tons of coal. The coal strike in Belgium was particu- 
larly advantageous to the German exporters as 150,000 more 
tons of coal were exported during that period. 
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Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. The Analy- 
sis of Black Powder and Dynamite. By Walter O. Snelling 
and Cc. G. Storm. Bulletin 51; 78 pages, 6x9 in.; with numerous 
halftones, figures, curves and tables. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Heavy Oil 


as Fuel for Internal Combustion Engines. By Irving C. 
Allen. Technical paper, 37; Petroleum technology, 5; 36 


pages, 6x9 in., without illustrations. This paper is issued in 
response to the many inquiries regarding the supply of heavy 
oils and their use as fuel for steam raising and in internal- 
eombustion engines. 
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T. K. Webster, for many years president of the Webster 
Mfg. Co., has severed his connections with this company, and 
F. S. Shaw has been elected president in his place. The offi- 
cers of the company at present are: F. S. Shaw, president; A. 
T. Perkins, vice-president and general manager; Alex. Kis- 
kadden, vice-pres.; Charles S. Clarke, treasurer; L. H. Web- 
ster, secretary. 

William Clifford, well known to mining men, has sold his 
mine-fan manufacturing plant at Jeanette, Penn., where he has 
been manufacturing the Clifford fan for a number of years. 
The reason given is that Mr. Clifford desires to retire to a 
less active life. It is stated that he intends to make a visit 
to England at the end of the month, returning in the autumn. 
He will retain his home in the park adjacent to the plant 
works, and will continue to pursue the scientific studies in 
which he has been engaged. 


Governor Tener has announced the reappointment of John 
Birkinbine, of Cynwyd, Montgomery County, as a member of 
the State Water Commission, Mr. Birkinbine is the only mem- 
ber of the original commission named by Covernor Perny- 
packer in 1905. He is one of the best known scientists of the 
country and an authority on hydraulic engineering. He has 
been president of the Franklin Institute, American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, and 
the State Forestry Commission, and is a member of many 
leading learned societies, in addition to being author of a 
number of notable works. He has been identified with many 
famous engineering enterprises. 
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George Harrison, former state mine 
recently at the home of his daughter 
County, Ohio, after an 


died 
Noble 


inspector, 
at Caluwell, 
illness of nearly a year. He was 
attacked by paralysis last fall, and never recovered. He 
served as mine inspector during the Herrick, Pattison and 
Harris administrations, and during all but about six months 
of the Harmon administration. He succeeded in securing the 
enactment of a new mining. code of laws. . The office force of 
the Ohio State Mine Inspector attended the funeral. 
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Wheeling, W. Va.—Work was begun this week on the steel 
tipple of No. 6 coal mine of the Rail & River Coal Co. 


Washington, Penn.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is now open- 
ing two new mines in Mt. Pleasant and Cecil townships in 
Washington Co. on lands which were at one time owned by 
George Washington, the first president of the United States. 
A force of men is at work at each opening, and it is ex- 
pected that the work will be pushed so as to be completed by 
the time that the new railroad, which is being built reaches 
the mine. 


Chicago, Ill—The Forester Coal & Coke Co., of Duquoin, 
Tll., whose tipple was destroyed by fire on July 1, have just 
placed their order with the Roberts and Schaefer Company, 
Chicago, for a steel tipple which, it is claimed, will be the 
most modern and best equipped tipple in the State of Illinois. 
The equipment will include a Marcus patent picking table 
sereen. No money will be spared to make the entire plant 
the very best that can be built, not only in regard to being 
fireproof and durable but also in the matter of preparing 
coal. ; 








Cramer, Penn.—The Northwestern Mining and Exchange 
Co., one of the Erie subsidiaries, has announced that work 
will be commenced on the construction of two immense 
shafts at Cramer, Jefferson County. The shafts, according to 
specifications, will be the largest in this part of the Bi- 
tuminous district. One will be 300 feet deep and the other 
310 feet deep. The work of sinking these shafts will com- 
mence about the first of August. This will mean the build- 
ing of a mining town at Cramer, which is now but a cross- 
roads. 
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Kansas City, Moe.—The Grey-Bryan Coal Co. has increased 
its capital from $10,000 to $30,000. 


Aurora, Ind.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. of Aurora has in- 
creased its capital stock to $12,500. 


Frankfort, Ky.—Joseph Walton & Co., of Louisville, have 
changed their name to the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Chicago, Ill.—Bell Coal & Fuel Co. has been incorporated 
by Louis Metecoff, A. L. Greenberg and Eli Metcoff, with a 
capital of $5000. 


Frani.iort, Ky.—The Sturgeon Creek Coal Co., of Idomay, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $1000. The incorpor- 
ators are H. G. Parrish, Walter Gourley, T. McGuire and D. W. 
Gourley. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Wheeling Monroe Coal Co., of 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000 in order to develop coal properties in Monroe 
County, W. Va. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Park Hill Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000. The inecorporators are 
Harry Davis, of Conemaugh; T. J. Pearce, of Portage; E. T. 
Neelis, of Johnstown. 


Chicago, I1l.—The Alkali Mine Co. of Chicago has been in- 
ecorporated for $75,000. It is expected to mine and deal in 
mine products. The incorporators are John F. Hummer, J. 
Paul Dunne and Richard Klein. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Highland Coal & Lumber Co., of 
Davidson County, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. The incorporators are W. V. Davidson, M. F. 
Greene, Lucien Clark, M. M. Davidson and H. M. Greene. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Pomeroy Coal Mining Co., of 
McAllister, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$12,500. The incorporators are G. A. Miller, Ernest W. 
Schreiner, of McAllister, and Jacob Schreiner, of Oklahoma 
City. 

North Lima, Ohio—The North Lima Coal Co., of North 
Lima, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 to mine and deal in coal. The incorporators are: James 
Aspenwall, Hector Buxin, Thomas Murphy, Paul Koachway 
and Lucien Affrance. 








Bentleyville, Penn.—Articles of incorporation have been 
taken out in Delaware by the Strange Creek Coal & Coke Co., 
of Bentleyville, Penn., to acquire coal-and coke lands. The 
incorporators are James Stevenson, J. G. Richellson, of Bent- 
leyville; and Charles R. Trew, of Charleroi, Penn. The capital 
stock is $200,000. 

Springfield, I1l—The Schniewind Coke Oven Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been granted a license to operate in Illinois. 
The capital stock is $500,000 and the incorporators are Vice- 
President Louis Wilputte, of New York, secretary, Robert C. 
Metcalfe, of Newark, N. J., and William H. Childs, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The principal place of business in Tilinois is the 
Coal Products Co., at Joliet. 
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Johnstown, Penn.—Wm. Schaffer, of Somerset, has pur- 
chased the surface and the top vein of coal of the Harrison 
Lohr farm in Shade township, Somerset County. 


Independence, Kan.—Attorney A. M. Parsons, formerly of 
Caney, now of Okmulgee, Okla., secured a lease on the Fore- 
man farm, near Caney, and will immediately form a company 
to drill for coal. 


Johnstown, Penn.—John Lochrie will within a few days 
begin work on the opening of a new mine over the hill from 
his present plant near Scalp Level, where he owns the coal 
under 200 acres. 


Greensburg, Penn.—A coal deal is now on which will take 
up all the land on the north side of Crooked Creek, at Cham- 
bersville, Indiana County, which is one of the few tracts 
remaining unsold. 


Waynesburg, Penn.—Georgia E. Rice and T. Riley Huff- 
man, of Waynesburg, have closed a deal in which they sold 
1000 acres of coal land in Belmont County, Ohio, to A. J. 
Pasie, of Pittsburgh. The consideration is $62,500. 


Pottsville, Penn.—This township will profit by the new 
eoal operation of the P. & R. C. & I. Co. at Mt. Laffee, where 
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the immense coal strippings will lay bare the mammoth and 
other veins. 





Winchester, Ky.—Slemp Coal Co. has sold to the Henry 
Coal & Coke Co., of Hazard, 2802 acres of coal lands, of which 
641 acres is in fee and the remainder in mineral rights. The 
company will at once proceed to develop the property. 





Myersdale, Penn.—The Keystone Coal Co. has moved a 
diamond drill to the Alex. Speicher farm, part of the Wilehlm 
tract in Elk Lick township to prospect for a seam of big 
vein coal supposed to underlie a portion of that farm. 


Carbon Hills, Ohio—Three thousand coal miners, members 
of the United Mine Workers of America, marched to the 
Hawthorne & Floodwood Mines at Forest Junction in Essex 
County on July 18 and removed 100 nonunion miners from 
their work. 

Fairmont, W. Va.—The Syndicate headed by the Fidelity 
Trust Co., of Baltimore, have disposed of more than $3,000,000 
of the issue of $4,000,000 Elkhorn Co.’s 5% collateral mort- 
gage bonds. It is expected that the rest of the bonds will 
be sold in a short time. 


Ashland, Penn.—Gilberton colliery, an operation of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., has suspended oper- 
ations for four months, during which time a new breaker is 
to take the place of the present dilapidated structure. The 
colliery employs 500 men and boys. 


Indiana, Penn.—Manor Real Estate & Trust Co., of Phila- 
delphia, on Wednesday, completed the purchase of 434 acres of 
coal land in Green and Cherryhill townships, through their 
Indiana agents, Benj. J. W. Carskaddon and E. E. Davis, 
whose offices are in the Marshall Building. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Maryland Coal Co., which has re- 
cently opened the new mines in the Sipsey Coal fields ex- 
pects to begin shipping coal by August 1. Recently the 
’*Frisco Railroad extended its branch line from Empire to 
the mine at an expense of more than $200,000. 


Heber Springs, Ark.—D. M. McGraw, of Altus, superintend~ 
ent of the Western Coal & Mineral Co., at Dennins, is here 
taking options on 10,000 acres of upland along the Missouri 
& North Arkansas R.R. Coal has been discovered there and 
this corporation is securing options with a view of prospect- 
ing. 

Albany, N. Y.—Petroleum and natural gas are the only 
fuels that are mined in the state of New York. The value 
of these which was obtained in the year of 1912 was $3,220.67. 
There was a gain in the output of gas, which in volume 
amounted to 6,564,659 cu.ft., while the oil industry experienec<d 
a decline. 











Somerset, Penn.—The initial first-aid meeting in Somerset 
County was held on July 16 on the baseball grounds. It was 
under the auspices of the Bituminous Committee of the 
State Y. M. C. A., and T. D. Dilts, of Greensburg, was in charge. 
Nine teams entered into the competition for the cup, medals 
and prizes which were awarded, 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—An order has been granted by the 
United States District Court authorizing the payment of 
the wages of the miners of the Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co. 
on July 26. The latter concern is a subsidiary company of 
the United Coal Co., which has been in the hands of a receiver 
for some time. The total amount of wages to be paid is 
$23,589.92. 

Washington, D. C.—The first coal mine 
United States is about to resume operation. 
about one hundred years ago, and is situated in the Rich- 
mond Basin, Henrico County, Va. It was first opened in 1700 
and continued working for 100 years, when it was believed 
that its coal had become exhausted. Recent explorations 
find a considerable amount of coal there, and work will soon 
begin. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—The State Department of Mines is pre- 
paring to make a thorough investigation of the manner of 
drilling gas and oil wells through coal measures, in order 
to prepare laws for submission to the legislature of 1915, 
regulating such work. The inquiry will be of great import- 
ance to the Pittsburgh district, and probably will lead to 
devising of measures which will settle disputes of long 
standing. 

Columbus, Ohio—The committee named by each side and 
approved by the commission which is investigating the sys- 
tems of weighing coal for the purpose of determining miners’ 
wages in Ohio, are as follows: Miners: C. W. Savage, Colum- 
bus; William Roy, Klee; Percy Tetlow, Washingtonville; Lee 
Hall, Cambridge; William Greene, Coshocton; John Moore, 
Columbus. Operators: E. A. Cole, Columbus; W. H. Haskins, 
Coshoctom; J. H. Pritchard, Columbus; D. J. Jorden, Cleveland. 
These committees will be present at all sessions of the com- 
mission. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Anthracite quiet but steady. High prices still ruling on 
soft coal, Heavy shipments to the Northwest causing a 
shortage in the East. Resumption of mining in West Vir- 
ginia is not relieving the pressure for coal. Labor shortage 
growing worse. 

The domestic grades of hard coal are moving off in good 
shape under the restricted production now in effect. There 
has been a fair demand for a July delivery and some improve- 
ment is noticeable. However large percentages of the steam 
grades are going into storage and individual operators are 
making some concession on the regular company circular. 
There is a great deal of uncertainty over the new Pennsyl- 
vania state tax on anthracite. 

Some new record prices for bituminous have been paid in 
New England for small tonnages required to fill out cargoes; 
such prices cannot, however, be considered the market al- 
though it shows what a strong position the sellers hold. 
Operators continue adhering strictly to their policy of not 
quoting for future delivery and there does not appear to be 
any weak spot in the trade that can possibly lead to a slump. 
The heavy demand in the West and Northwest has more than 
made up for any unsteadiness as a result of the resumption 
of work in the West Virginia field. As a matter of fact West 
Virginia operators are pressed for any kind of coal while the 
Pennsylvania companies are entirely sold up on everything 
but the very lowest grades. The latter operators have had 
practically a full car supply, due to the slack anthracite 
trade, much of the hard-coal equipment being diverted into 
the bituminous service. 

Mining in the Pittsburgh district continues at maximum 
capacity. Dealers agree that the business has never been so 
good at this season, and it is now impossible to contract at 
the prevailing circular. There is little new buying but the 
demand on contract is more than sufficient to cover the pro- 
duction. The settlement of the West Virginia labor trouble 
has not had any apparent effect upon the local situation. At 
some of the adjoining points conditions are so hard that con- 
siderable uneasiness is felt. Nobody has sufficient coal and 
even producers are being forced to buy in order to fill out 
their contracts. 

There is a tendency to increase prices in Ohio; one of the 
best features of the trade there is the heavy domstic de- 
mand but manufacturers are also taking a large tonnage. 
There has been a heavy movement from the mines into the 
Hampton Roads market but there is still a shortage and 
prompt tonnages command a ready premium. There are no 
unusual surpluses in the Southern market and the trade is 
apparently capable of absorbing the full production; it is 
anticipated that this district will see one cf the most severe 
ear shortages in its history if there is no improvement. 

There is an upward tendency in prices on nearly all 
grades in the Middle Western markets. The inadequate 
labor supply is making it difficult to handle the coal at 
destination and the car shortage is becoming steadily worse; 
indications are that the situation in this latter respect will 
be acute this fall. No change has occurred on the Eastern 
coals in this market, as a result of the settlement of the 
West Virginia labor controversy. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Producers are well supplied with orders and prices con- 
tinue hard, particularly for prompt delivery. Uncertainty 
making it difficult to buy for future delivery. Pennsylvania 
operators benefiting by the release of cars in the anthracite 
service. Hard coal picking up. 


Bituminous—Prices on Pocahontas and New River con- 
tinue firm, especially for spot shipment. Detention still pre- 
vails at the loading piers but another week will probably see 
tonnage being cared for in better fashion. Some of the 
shippers have been obliged to go into the market for small 
amounts to help load steamers and as hith as $3.15 has been 
paid this week for purchases of that kind. All the agencies 
are well supplied with orders, in fact too well supplied for 
July and August, and there is small chance of quotations 
being any easier at least for weeks to come. 

The Geerges Creek situation does not vary much from 
that at Hampton Roads. While steamers and vessels have 
been loading at Baltimore in shorter time yet there is not 
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much improvement from a week ago. The volume of busi- 
ness on this grade is large and the shippers are expected to 
have difficulty in meeting the market requirements 

In Pennsylvania there is an increasing disposition not to 
close further business for deferred delivery. Operators are 
willing to sell at the market their current output but they 
lose interest when prices are asked for September and 
October. A slight spurt in the New England demand for 
Pennsylvania coals is occasioned by the release of certain an- 
thracite transportation to freight soft coal, while the hard 
coal trade is temporarily dull. Quite a tonnage has been 
placed in this way lately to replace the shipments of South- 
ern coals that would normally come to ‘this market in 
July. 

Anthracite— While slack early in the month, there is now 
a good demand for hard coal for shipment on July prices. 
Stocks are large, but as fast as room is made the dealers are 
asking for further shipments. Such cargoes, however, are 
pretty well assorted and the pinch over stove size is not be- 
ing felt for the present. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Clearfields Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*.... weensesses $1,10@1.45 ~ $1535@1.65) $167 cn 
Philadelphia*. ‘ repeat 70 2.60@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York*...... 2.65@3.00 2.90@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore®: ..f0%2 Shc) yet lt ac oe ee ee » 2,85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*. xs. 2.ie  s0..)cite ecels Cee $2.85@3.15 
Providencef........ bh apd pte. artehelia% «ute Jerse et ie ata 3.88@4.00 
Boston fii ck ee Ss ele SEO ak erecta pr 4.00@4.10 
*¥o.b. +On cars. 
NEW YoRK , 
New York quotations on soft coal experienced a further 


advance. Still inquiries for contracts. Shortage due to 
heavy shipments of West Virginia coal into the Northwest. 
Anthracite dull and quiet. 


Bituminous—The local soft-coal market is, if anything, 
in a stronger position than last week. The shortage is be- 
coming so pronounced that competing companies are en- 
deavoring to place orders with each other. There has also 
been more tham the usual number of inquiries for contracts 
during the past week. 

One of the principal causes for the hard local situatien is 
due to the fact that shipments from West Virginia are 
light, most of this coal being diverted into the North and 
Northwestern markets. Another important influence is the 
short supply of labor. Mines generally are attempting to 
make the highest possible production they can, but the 
shortage of miners is proving a serious handicap. One large 
Pennsylvania company reports a shortage of fully 30 per 
cent. The New York market has strengthened to such an 
extent during the week, that it is necessary to advance quo- 
tations for the first time in several months, the trade now be- 
ing hard and firm on the following basis: 

West Virginia steam, $2.55@2.60; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.75@2.80; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85:; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.25@ 
3.30. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal market is quiet and dull, and 
production at the mines was further reduced during the 
week. Stove coal is the only grade in any demand at all, 
while pea and buckwheat are being stored in considerable 
tonnages, although not so much as was the case before the 
production was curtailed. 

The car supply is excellent; in fact, there is such a sur- 
plus of equipment, that some is being diverted into the bi- 
tuminous trade, much to the benefit of the Pennsylvania 








shippers into the New England market. Labor is in fair 
supply and fully up to requirements. We continue quoting 
the New York market on the following basis: 
= Individual 
Circular Tehich . Scranton Schuylkill 

Broken i. scar eee oe: $4.80 $4.45@$4.65 $4.50@$4.70 $4.45@$4.65 
tee weseeseeee. 5.05 4.80@ 4.90 4.85@ 4.95 atc 
Stove. <x. pa ene 5. OB 2 42 OO thet ae 4.95%... 5a 4300 eee 
peneetans OSA hr se 5.25 5.05@ 5.15 5.10@ 5.20 5 08@ 5.15 

Ne Oe baboon 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 3.30@ 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 
Buckwheat Mean hates 2.75 2.10@ 2.45 2.50@ 2.75 2.10@ 2.45 
BIC 5 cians Pann Rutt ene ae 2428 0 LTD S05 Tas Shir eee 1.75@ 1.95 
Barley’). “cee 1.751. 30G 2170 Seo ae 1.30@ 1.70 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Mining up to maximum capacity with movement mostly 
on contract. Coke buyers refuse absolutely to meet the 
$2.50 price of the producers and the situation is tense. Both 
sides are holding out firmly and furnaces are being forced to 
bank or buy soft coke at relatively high prices. 


Bituminous—Mining operations continue at practically 
their maximum; there is little new buying but the production 
is well absorbed by contract requirements. Slack con- 
tinues in active demand, so that the concessions from the 
regular figure usually so frequent at this time of year are 
now almost absent. Car and labor supply are fairly good. 
The Pittsburgh district is not particularly disturbed over 
what appears to be the final settlement in the West Virginia 
labor difficulties, although it has been held that a con- 
siderable part of the prosperity in this district has been due 
to the curtailed output in West Virginia. We continue to 
quote prices as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; 
nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 114%4,-in. steam, $1.50; 
1%-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market has been almost stagnant 
the past week, as refers to actual transactions, but the mar- 
ket position has been highly interesting, a tense situation 
being presented by the absolute refusal of several furnaces 
to pay the $2.50 price demanded by operators. Such fur- 
naces are looking for coke, and have purchased several lots 
of soft coke, at relatively high prices. As already reported, 
there have been several bankings of furnaces and it is be- 
lieved that others will do likewise rather than pay the $2.50 
price. There is not a sign of weakening in the position of 
operators, there being little coke to be found for prompt 
shipment at the figure, and none offered at a lower price. It 
is doubtful whether there will be much movement in the 
market until the question of August requirements comes up. 
This will open up the case with respect to the furnaces which 
paid $2.50 to secure a July supply. We quote: Prompt fur- 
nace, $2.50@2.60; contract furnace, $2.50; prompt foundry, 
$2.85@3; contract foundry, $2.85@3, per ton at ovens. 

There has apparently been sufficient restriction of output 
to meet the situation presented by slightly decreased 
-pig-iron production, and by the abstention of several 
operating furnaces from taking their normal tonnages. The 

“Courier” reports production in the week ending July 12 at 
390,470 tons, an increase of 57,000 tons over the preceding 
week, but 18,000 tons less than the average in June, and 
shipments at 11,274 cars, an increase of 1609 cars, the ship- 
ments carrying 388,876 tons, an increase of 56,248 tons. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Some price cutting by individual hard coal operators. 
. Steam sizes in long supply but domestic grades are moving 
off well under the restricted production. Uncertainty over 
the new state tax continues. Bituminous remarkably strong. 


Compared with the corresponding period last year, the an- 
thracite coal business in this vicinity presents anything but 
a favorable outlook. The summer months always see a 
marked falling off in- the demand for coal, and this year is 
no exception. It is understood, however, that with the 
curtailed production, the companies are moving off practi- 
cally all of the domestic coals, some of: course, going into 
stock; but the steam sizes still continue to be far in excess 
of the demand, and are added to the already large quanti- 
ties of these grades in stock. Individual operators are re- 
ported as cutting prices anywhere. from 15 .to 25c. on the 
various sizes, the extent of the concession varying according 
to the demand at the time of the sale. 

The Pennsylvania State tax still continues to be dis- 
cussed. It has not as yet been decided by the dealers here in 
what way they will handle it. Some talk of an advance of 
10c. per ton in the ruling price for egg, stove and chestnut 
sizes, and 5c. on pea, which is approximately the amount of 
the tax, but up to the present time, no decisive action has 
been taken. It is understood that some of the large com- 
panies contemplate increasing the price of the coal, rather 
than adding the tax to invoices as a separate item. It is 
also stated that one or more of the various interests may 
institute proceedings to test the legality of the new law. As 
yet, nothing seems certain, except that the consumer will 
ulimately pay the tax. ¥ 

In every direction, one hears nothing but good of the 
bituminous industry. New contracts are being taken at con- 
siderable advances over quotations made six weeks or two 
months ago for the same business, and a postponement of 
purchases from one day to another, is likely to have the ef- 
fect of an advance of anywhere from 10 to 15c. Buyers seem 
to realize this, and are accepting quotations for spot de- 
liverics without any special canvassing of the market for 


--eonditions in their trade. 
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better prices. The trade is in marked contrast with existing 
conditions for years past at this season of the year. It is 
really the only industry that can be said to indicate a pros- 
perous condition, both as regards demand and prices, and 
Pre tad generally do not look for a let down in the near 
uture. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The heavy demand from the West and Northwest has more 
than taken up any slackness in the local Situation. Better 
grades almost entirely out of the market. Consumers who 
failed to contract in the spring are now hard pressed. 


This is the most active June in the history of the local coal 
trade. The heavy call from the West and Northwest has more 
than made up for any inclination to sag in the Eastern field 
as a whole. West Virginia operators are now pressed to get 
any decent kind of coal, while in Pennsylvania producers are 
sold up on all but the worst grades and are now busy filling 
their contracts. 

The city board of awards has finally decided to allow the 
various departments to buy independently. Because of this 
ruling the Georges Creek Coal Co. withdrew its bid for the 
first installment of a bulk contract, or 40,000 tons. 

There is already an advancing market in West Virginia. 
Slack remains low in price by reason of heavy screenings to 
supply the three-quarter demand at the lakes; otherwise the 
minimum is now $1.05. About the same condition exists for 
low-grade coals in Pennsylvania, while the better varieties 
are now hard at around $1.40. Interests which came in 
grudgingly during March and April at from $1.15 to $1.25 
for the season are now congratulating themselves. 

Anthreecite business is not at all brisk, and there is the 
usual summer complaint from dealers. Some of the mines 
have notified agencies here of curtailment of production for a 
time, but there is sufficient coal of all grades to meet any 
demands. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Steam coals are in strong demand and coal dealers appear 
to be well sold up. Lake movement continues heavy and 
stronger than in previous seasons. Railroad movement good, 
but some congestion, 


Domestic trade has been a little slow during the past week, 
due partly to the fact that all the farmers are busy with 
crops and partly because of the difficulty experienced in se- 
curing men to unload coal. Steam coal is in strong demand 
and locally, coal men are practically sold up on Pocahontas. 
The lake movement continues strong and boats are being 
loaded as fast as the equipment is able to take care of them. 
The lake movement is considerably stronger than it has been 
other seasons at this time. 

The railroads throughout this section are in much better 
shape than they were a year ago when the congestion occured. 
There are some complaints at Detroit, which is short of yard 
space, a condition which cannot easily be remedied because 
all available space has been taken up. This greatly affects 
the Toledo traffic situation because it is depended upon to take 
care of the cars for which there is no yard space in Detroit. 
The congestion is not likely to be so bad as last year, however, 
as the railroads have been adding materially to their equip- 
mert and the Lake Shore improvements have added greatly 
to the trackage. 


Prices quoted in Toledo are as follows: 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 

hontas ing son roy ilon No.8 bridge 
Domestic lump....... . $2.50 $1.60 $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.35 $1.35 
Fon -ccamuesat eye 2.25. 1.901. 52m ch BOuse tase) eater wee ee 
Nuk. oe eee a LS). 771 202 928 28 ee 80 ee SO eee eee 
2lump.... SRE ee ay B55 « 1.35 eee a ee 190 ts 1-20 
Mine-runy ete moO 9 LTO See Reon iho 1.10 1.10 
Slack. etait s).  0.70.8" | eee eee ate OL Re eante 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Impossible to contract at the prevailing circular. Situation 
so tight that considerable uneasines has developed. Many op- 
erators forced into the open market to fill out their contract 
obligations. Car shortage developing. 

Bituminous dealers agree that they have never seen such 
While jobbers complain that they 
are much less in control than are the operators they are doing 
their share of business. Consumers are in no sort of control. 

It is out of the question to get contracts, either from job- 
bers or operators at current prices. Some are asking an ad- 
vance and other are refusing to consider them at all. It is 
risky for a jobber to make a contract at any price unless he 
has the coal assured. There are bituminous operators be- 
longing to the Buffalo trade, out begging for coal to fill their 
contracts, as they have given up all expectation of producing 
coal required from their own mines. 
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Nobody is really well supplied and it is a long time since 
there has been any coal waiting on track for a buyer. Condi- 
tions are so hard that considerable uneasiness has developed. 
If it eases off gradually back to the normal there will be no 
trouble, but if there is a slump it will carry a lot of people 
with it. Many causes for the unusual situation are suggested, 
but, of course, it is either the actual consumption or the ex- 
pected consumption that has brought it about. In the East, 
at least, there is no accumulation of coal in consumers’ hands 
and there is no chance for it until conditions change. An in- 
erease in the car shortage is everywhere reported. 

Quotations are therefore firm, with sizes still somewnat 
stronger than slack at $2 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.80 for three- 
quarter, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack. Allegheny 
Valley prices are about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. There is 
still much of the former refusal to pay asking prices for coke, 
which is quotabe at $4.85 for best Connellsville foundry. 

The real activity in anthracite is in the lake trade. Locally 
the buyer who does not lay in his supply by June is going to 
wait until fall for it. The rail lines are fairly active, though 
it is reported that there are not many orders ahead. The 
trade is entirely of the hand-to-mouth order. The Pennsyl- 
vania tax controversy has spoiled most of the trade that ex- 
isted last month. 

The shipments by lake are the heaviest im the history of 
the trade, the only question being whether the upper-lake 
market is to be satisfied before the lakes close. For the week 
the shipments were 201,600 tons. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Activity still characterizes the local coal trade. The de- 
mand for all grades remains good and prices are well main- 


tained. No cutting of quotations is necessary to stimulate 
buying. The prospects for the future are good in every 
respect. 


One of the best features of the trade is the good demand 
for domestic grades. Stocking on the part of consumers has 
started much earlier than usual and as a result retailers are 
placing large orders both for immediate and future deliv- 
eries; retail stocks are generally light although dealers are 
making every effort to increase them. 

Lake trade is also one of the active departments of the 
market. The Northwest is still demanding a large tonnage 
and chartering of bottoms is going on for the remainder of 
the season. The tonnage on the docks of the upper lake 
ports is being moved steadily and there is no especial con- 
gestion reported. Dock prices remain the same at the level 
fixed earlier in the season. So far the Hocking Valley docks 
at Toledo have loaded 1,310,000 tons of coal since the opening 
of navigation. The steam business is also one of the steady 
features of the trade. Factories, especially those in iron and 
steel lines are taking a good supply of fuel. There is a tend- 
ency to increase the requirement of many factories and rail- 
roads are taking their usual supply. 

The car supply in most of the Ohio mining districts has 
been good. In eastern Ohio it is estimated that the produc- 
tion has been almost normal and the same is true of the 
strictly domestic fields and the Hocking Valley district. In 
the Pomeroy Bend the output is estimated at 85 per cent. of 
normal. ; 


Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump........- $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 
SUiNCHeeiea cei agra 1.45 $1.20 1.40 1.40 
Nit fei eee ome rise 1.25 1.35 
Mine-run *Jas. see ae 1725 10. 1.25 1.20 
Nut, pea and slack.... 0.60 0.65 0.60 
Coarse slack........:. 0.50 0.70 0.55 0.50 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Heavy movement in from the mines, but there is still a 
shortage and prompt tonnages are commanding good figures. 


Dumpings over the various piers during the past week have 
been good, but not as heavy as expected. There is still a 
shortage of coal although conditions are improving somewhat, 
and it is hoped that the heavy accumulated vessel tonnage 
will shortly be loaded and away; large shipments of coal are 
now coming in from the mines. 

Such suppliers as had any free coal during the week have 
been asking from $2.90 to $8 a ton, but it is not believed that 
any sales were made at over $2.95. Any sales made during 
the week have been for immediate movement where vessels 
were in port and it was imperative that they be gotten out 
quickly. Foreign shipments have been about normal and 
eoal has moved to Havana , Panama, Para, Manos, Rio de 
Janeiro and one or two other South American ports. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY, 


Demand from the Northwest sufficient alone to keep the 
trade steady. Large tonnages being stocked for the winter 
trade. New equipment on the L. & N. R.R. 


With the near approach of fall, the marketis naturally be- 
coming stronger. The heavy movement into the North and 
Northwest continues unabated and is of sufficient volume to 
keep the local market steady in itself. Both the steam and 
domestic grades are strong. 

In the western Kentucky field the market is- growing 
steadily firmer and there appears to be a shortage developing 
on pea and slack. Some sales are reported at 60 to 65c. with 
rumors of even higher figures. This situation will probably 
be relieved, however, when the movement of domestic sizes 
beomes more regular. 

The Louisville & Nashville R.R. is introducing some large 
hopper bottom equipment, that is causing considerable 
trouble in the trade; unloading is greatly delayed and cost of 
same materially higher. It is stated that the company antici- 
pates replacing all their old equipment with this new type so 
that dealers would do well to prepare for it. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

No unusual surpluses and the trade is readily absorbing 
the full production. Car shortage becoming steadily worse 
and promises to be more acute this fall than for years. 

There has been no change worthy of mention in the local 
coal market. At present prices the trade seems to absorb all 
coal offered. Reports from various ports supplied by Ala- 
bama coal indicate that there is no unusual surplus on hand 
at these points; in fact, the amount of coal on car service 
is reported to be at a minimum. It is believed that labor 
troubles of a serious nature, which have threatened from 
time to time, have blown over and that all uneasiness of de- 
lay from this source during the summer has disappeared. 

There is still a serious car shortage on several roads with 
no hope in sight for improvement. Unless the unexpected 
happens in this line, those in closest touch with the coal 
situation say that before the close of the coming winter there 
will be one of the worst car shortages ever experienced by 
this district. 

The.coke market is apparently unchanged, but it would 
not be surprising should the furnace-coke situation show 
weakness at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Recent advance is quotations has stimulated buying, con- 
sumers seeking to cover before another rise occurs. Strike 
settlement West Virginia does not appear to be affecting the 
local situation. 


Local dealers are wondering what effect the reported set- 
tlement of the strike in Virginia will have on coal prices, if 
any. They gave that as the reason for the 50c. advance in 
prices here the first of the month and their customers are 
asking if the 50c. will be taken off again, now that the 
miners have agreed to go back to work. They are also 


wondering if they will be able to get Virginia coals any 
easier and in any larger quantity. The opinion seems to be 
that there is small likelihood of a reduction. The retail 


trade is good for July. The advance in prices has stimulated 
consumers of the domestic grades to lay in supplies before 
another raise occurs. Wholesalers say that while the usual 
July quietness prevails with them, the number of inquiries 
grows and indicates a considerable stir in orders later on. 
The demand for steam coal by the industries is up to the 
average and the thresher trade is about at its height. 
Indiana has comparatively little use for the hopper car. 
In Indianapolis, for instance, there is not one yard that has 
elevated tracks. This situation may change soon, as the city 
has begun action requiring elevated tracks on all lines en- 
tering the city, and the work has been completed at im- 
portant points. This may lead to the big yards putting in 
facilities for handling the hopper car. Another thing that 
may induce them to do this is the growing scarcity of labor 
for unloading flat cars. The demurrage bills against the 
yards have never been so big. Where some years ago the 
cost of unloading was 6c. and 7c. a ton, it is now 10c. and 
idc., and at times it goes to 20c. The following are retail 
prices in this city: 
Anthracite, chestnut.......... $ 
Anthracite, stove and egg..... 
Anthracite, gratetes-ieeee at 


Pocahontas, forked lump..... 
Pocahontas, shoveled lump... . 


.00 Hocking Valley lump......... $ 
.75 Luhrig ping win dia dpe aragR 
50 lLuhrig washed egg........... 
.50. Cannel)... ....00. 2s cee 
00. . Linton No. 4.lumpy sane 


Pocahontas, mine run......... 00... Linton No.. 4egg <-eeeeee 
Pocahontas, nut and slack..... 50 Indiana washed egg........... 
Blossburg acetone sc ere crsreie Brazil-bloek. |; «its. oe 


Jackson: (Ohio)... <rets ees acs 
Kanawhathinp erie nae oe 
Kanawha egg, nut............ 
Pittsburg lip ates sent 
Raymond lump.. 

Winifrede lump............-. 


.25 Indianapolis lump coke....... 
.50 Indianapolis crushed coke..... 
.50 Connellsville lump............ 
.50 Citizens’ egg coke............ 
+50 Citizens’ nut coke.:.........- 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Slack in the strongest demand for this period it has been 
for years. Other grades quieter except Pocahontas which is 
in short supply. 


Bituminous—The number of cars on track has dropped off 
materially during the past few days and there is a most 
unusual shortage of fine coal, which was in such long supply 
a few weeks ago; slack has not been in such sharp demand 
at this period of the year for a number of seasons. It is 
stated that a number of the large operators are unable to 
supply their customers and the latter are being forced into 
the open market, creating a strong demand and a general 
hardening of prices. Hocking slack is strong at 50c. f.o.b. 
mine, while No. 8 cannot be had at less than 70c. On the 
other grades the market is quieter than last week with the 
exception of Pocahontas which continues searce; for August 
delivery lump and egg is quoted at $2.50 but is not in great 
demand at this figure. The smokeless coal is entirely sold up 
for July and what the situation will be in September it is dif- 
ficult to say. 

Big consuming interests that held off contracting with the 
intention of going through a good part of the summer in a 
low-priced open market and then closing in when quotations 
began to advance are now in bad shape. Not.a few are al- 
ready buying at prices in advance of what they could have 
contracted at for the entire year. 

The local market is quotable on about the following basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hilly 
Domestic lump. $1.45 Pa iw. 60 $2.50 $2.25 
Biv ocd Sieea ahs 1.45 Pc 2 1.50 ae 2.50 2.25 
Steam lump.... 1.25 See : a6 Lee aan me 
4-1n lump... 1.10 $1.10 tara $1.10 $1.10 tes 
ine-run..< J.s.. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 
CXC) eee Se eee 0.80 0.85 0.50 0.70 0.70 1.20 
Anthracite—There are uniform reports from all dealers 


of an active business in hard coal; the outside demand from 
different parts of the state is mostly responsible for this con- 
dition. 

Coke—The decline in this product still continues. High 
sulphur, Connelsville, is now being quoted at $2.10, and 
72-hr. at $2.70 to $2.80. Semet Solvay is selling at $2.75 with 
gashouse at $2.65. The local furnaces are mostly closed down 
so that the demand for coke is light. 


CHICAGO 


Prices showing a strong rising tendency. Labor so short 
that it is difficult to unload cars promptly. Car situation be- 
coming steadily tighter and a severe shortage this fall seems 
inevitable. 


A rising market and a shortage of labor are the chief feat- 
ures in the local situation. There has been an upward turn 
in the price of almost every kind of domestic coal and there 
will be an advance, Aug. 1, on all Illinois coal, ranging from 
10c. to 25c. a ton; there will also be an increase on the cost 
of Hocking grades of 15c. a ton. 

Retail dealers find it unusually difficult to obtain sufficient 
help to unload their cars. The farmers are offering tancy 
prices for laborers and they are flocking to the harvest fields. 
Another complication is the increasing shortage in cars. Sev- 
eral of the Western roads are well equipped to handle a sarge 
coal tonnage, but many others are short of equipment with 
the result that the situation is steadily becoming worse. Sev- 
eral of the lines have requested shippers to put in as much 
coai as possible in storage now, as a widespread congesticn of 
freight traffic in the fall seems inevitable. 

Prevailing prices are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Van 
Domestic lump........... .$1.97@2.07 $2.55 $2.27 
CGE. Aaah eee 2.55 $4.05@4.30 
BPE UIN lice. sce os 1.82@1.87 ; 
UTC STs ak ee 1.77@1.82 $2.20@2.30 1.87 3.55@3.65 
BSOKEONINGS... 0. .)se oso vcs 1.57@1.62 1.85@1.90 $1.57@1.62 


Coke—Connelsville and Wise County, $5.25@5.50; byprod- 
uct egg and stove, $4.85; byproduct, nut, $4.75@4.85; gas houses 
$4.50 @4.60. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The situation has continued to improve during the past 
week. Prices on nearly all grades have advanced. Mines 
¢losed for the summer are not due to Open until the first of 
September. 

Improved conditions in the local coal situation have been 
apparent for the past week, as there has been an advance in 
price on all grades of coal, with the exception of screenings 
and Carterville nut. Standard lump advanced and all other 
domestic coals followed, and indications are that the increase 
will continue weekly until the middle of September or the 
first of October, when a high point will have been reached. 
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With the screenings market taken away, there will be an 
Over-production of this grade, which will demoralize the 
market and force the operators to get more money for other 
sizes. Up to the present Screenings have been the main stay 
of the local market, and all other grades have been gaged 
by the prices on them. This power will not affect the Carter- 
ville market as much as the Standard, but it will have some 
influence. 

The only advances in coals for the first of July were on 
some of the Franklin County grades. Contrary to prophesies 
made in the early part of the season, there seems to be an 
overproduction of anthracite for the St. Louis market, and a 
great deal of it is being rejected on account of being off- 
grade, although the operators claim that St. Louis is the only 
point where they are having trouble of this nature. 

The coal movement from the mines has been free and 
there is little complaint, except as to equipment. The rail- 
roads have been buying hopper bottoms and as few of the 
local yards are fitted to handle these, the cause for com- 
plaint is easy to be seen. It is probable, however, that most 
of the yards will be equipped for hoppers in the course of a 
few months. 

The fifty-five cars a day of screenings that a St. Louis 
jobber had been commissioned to buy for several years past 
for the Union Electric Light & Power Co. and the United Rys., 
have been dumped on the market.on account of the Keokuk 
electric power, and this has demoralized the steam market. 
Carterville dropped from 95 to 90c. down to 60 to 65c. in the 
course of ten or twelve days, and Standard screenings have 
fallen off about 15c. a ton. As the demand for lump inereases 
the production of screenings does likewise and the price will 
go down correspondingly. 

Several mines that have been idle for the summer months 
will not start up until the first of September, so that coradl- 
tions for the next four or five weeks will not be as bad as 
they were a year ago when mines for the mest part started up 
on Aug. 1. 

The prevailing circular is: 


Carterville 


and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
Zein; Ltn i sea OM oie ave aan Bhs ee es ae a 0.873 
Sat LTO Pies ohare ee eee meee otis ihcy dE Se eee Si 20a cee oe 
G-1ny UM prea emer S Lic So: Cad oo meee ane 30 1.00 
Lump and eee ee tts noe a hae $2.00 1530 a5 th ee 
Noda nitints eect 00 | @ le los ee .05 0.874 
Sereenings. 2 epee een £0 OO GHOUG5ie sures oe ne 0.80 
Mine rth ast eee 1 10224, fa0ae See 0.75 
No. 1 washed nut....... 2440 G1. 50 bse oe ee ee a ee ae 
No. 2 washed nut....... 125 @, 135. ne weds od Rs ca een ee Eas 
No. 3 washed nut....... 1 AS L520" Seti 2 Ba eo eee 
No. 4 washed nut....... TE 10: @i 1.20" 2 Ne oe el ee es teens meet 
No. 5 washed nut....... 0:80: @).0): 90) 47.5.3 ee ee eee 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Believed the summer stocking is being neglected, which 
may result in a serious shortage in the fall. Mines working 
short time as a result of the slack demand, but the market 
is being well maintained. 


May, June and July have presented conditions in the coal 
market that have puzzled the operators. In previous years, 
these three months have always been termed the “storage 
period” and coal has, as a rule, moved freely to the trade: 
the railroads have always reduced the freight rate, and the 
operators made a similar reduction in the mine price, so as 
to induce the dealer and steam coal user tu lay in a supply 
of coal. This year, the railroads refused to lower the freight 
rate and while the operators made their customary reduction 
with an additional discount to take care of the usual con- 
cession in freight rate, the fact that the roads offered no in- 
ducements seems to have lead the dealer to believe it would 
not be necessary to store coal this year. Further, there 
has been considerable agitation in regard to a permanent 
freight rate reduction, and this in connection with the gen- 
eral belief that there is an abundance of coal, has caused 
shipments during the storage period to be small. 

Every year there is a bad car shortage at the Wyoming 
and Utah Mines during September, October and November, 
and it is during this period that the bulk of the coal stored 
is delivered to the consumer. When compared with the same 
period last year, it is estimated that 35% of the amount of 
coal is in storage, which means that the balance of 65% must 
be shipped during the fall and winter when the demand is 
greater than the production. 

There has been a good market for nut and slack coal, due 
to the small production of lump. Nut coal is preferred to the 
lump during the summer months, and as the mines have been 
working short time the market has consumed practically all 
the slack produced. The sugar factories in the Inter-moun- 
tain territory have commenced to store some coal, which has 
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fiven a little encouragement to the market. Indications are 
that there will be an increase in the mine price Aug. 1. 

Present quotations for shipment to Nebraska, Kansas and 
California are: Lump, $2.50; nut $2; mine-run, $1.75; slack, 
90e. To Utah and the Northwest: Lump, $2.25; nut, $1.75; 
mine-run, $1.75; slack, $1. 


SPOKANE, WASH, 


Some new contracts in the Rocky Mountain region. 


The contracts for the six educational institutes in Idaho 
were awarded to the United States Coal Co. at the following 
figures: 450 tons of No. 1 lump for Albian delivery at $7.65, 
the price last year having been $10; Pocatello delivery, 575 
tons of No. 1 lump at $4.40, as compared with $4.75 last year; 
225 tons of No. 1 lump for Gooding delivery at $5.90, as com- 
pared with $7.50 the year before; for St. Anthony delivery, 
1500 tons of No. 5 mine-run at $4.25, as compared with $4.40 
last year; for Lewiston delivery, 550 tons of Roslyn lump at 
$7 per ton, as compared with $8.50 last year; for Moscow 
delivery, 200 tons of No. 1 Kinsmur lump at $6.90, as compared 
with $7.65 last year; for the same delivery 1000 tons of Roslyn 
lump at $6.25, as compared with $6.35 last year. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Market at the low point of the year. Preparations for 


the opening of the Panama, 

This is the quiet season of the coal business here and 
there is little doing, except in preparation for the business 
that will follow later in the year. Apparently no coal will 
be imported here this year from Australia, but supplies will 
come from Washington, Wyoming and Utah. Every effort is 
being made to prepare for a large volume of shipping upon 
the completion of the Panama Canal and with this shipping 
will follow a considerable increase in the demand for 
bunker coal. 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of tonnages shipped over 
this road from mines in West Virginia and the commercial 
and company coal, for the month of June, in short tons: 








Com- Com- 

Field Shipped Tipple Total mercial pany 

Pocahontas....... 2,215,970 15,163 1,231,133 1,232,716 90,555 

Tug River fares 214,854 2,485 217,339 178,091 39,248 

Thackerss cee 272,930 12,835 285,765 208,741 77,024 

KenOVas cee eee 74,944 15,802 90,746 CREE 18,189 

Clinch Valley .... 133,128 11,662 

1,778,698 46,285 1,824,983 1,825,233 236,678 

Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field, 
were 96,138. 
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The Smoke Nuisance in New York—The Court of Special 
Session recently declared Section 181 of the Sanitary Code, 
providing for the elimination of smoke, to be “unconstitu- 
tional and unreasonable.” The case involves some 100 com- 
plaints lodged against the New York Edison Co. Health 
Commissioner Lederle expressed himself as much _ disap- 
pointed with the outcome and stated that if an appeal was 
not successful that a new ordinance would have to be in- 
troduced or all suits of this character suspended. 


New Equipment on the Louisville & Nashville R.R.—The 
L. & N. are replacing their old equipment with new hopper 
bottom cars at the rate of 60 per day; about 3000 of the 
new cars will be put in commission immediately and the road 
plans to eventually replace all of their equipment with this 
new type of car. It is what is known as the “battleship” type 
and has a capacity of 110,000 lb. as compared with 80,000 to 
90,000 lb. for the steel gondolas. 





Heavy Coal Traffic—Total coal shipment through No. 4 
Lock for the first six months amounted to 105,000,028 bushels, 
an increase of 27,000 bushels over the same period in 1912, 
There are also more than 6000 cars of coal a day being 
handled by the Pennsylvania R.R. 
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COAL SECURITIES 


The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending July 19: 


-Week’s Range 








Year’s Range 








Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 87 87 87 87 87 
American Coal Products Pref........ 1094 1094 109} 109} 1094 
Colorado Fuel. &sIronae.4 56 12 enes 30 262 293 414 244 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... PP yas ne 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland . 1023 1023 102} 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 195 190 190 tis a oe 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 49 48 49 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 79% 79 79 ee Pee 
Pittsburgh (Coal sewer eee ee eee V7 15} 17 242 14} 
PittsburghCoall Pretc-.. eee oe eee 81 774 81 95 73 
Pond ‘Creek ects. canine ere ene 171 163 a fy 4 232 163 
Reading 72%. scieraeeeaeeieen hae 1603 1563 1598 1683 1513 
Reading ist Prefect ae nee oe ack 86 923 86 
Reading 2nduPrefce 7. eee 87 86 87 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 39 37 37i 54 374 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asl.ed or Last Sale Range 
ColoxPi Gi gen. §. fie) 5s..c- ke. 95 96 938 June ’13 938 99% 
ColosPi& Ti gen, Osteen », mM 1074 June ’12  .. 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 80 81 794 794 77% ~~ 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ ies ms 85 Junev iia ee a 
Cons. .Coal-Ist.and ref. 5s......... As 92% 93 | Oct. "12 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s........ oes 100 102%) AprilV06 ue iy 
K. Gio iGag Crista eps he 96 98 Jan.713 98 98 
Pocah.!Con> CollSistis tose. aoe eee 86 864 June ’13 86 87] 
St. L. Rky) Mt) '& Pac) Istiis..-.4. 0 vo 78 (6) June loco 80 
Tenn.-Goal/genyths eeecec ona reese 99; 993 99% 99% 992 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1003 1012 101 #£April’13 101 103 
Tenn Divi sinc Osseo ee 100% 101% 1004 1004 1003 102 
Cah. (Cy Me Com tstig 6s ae. e. one Me 103. 110 Jan. ’09 ae 
Utah Rueliistic bse ee ere oa Pee oe De ee ne mm 
Victor) Fuelslst sit osa-cee nese nen Ae 80 80 May ’13 792 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s........ 924 927 922 93 92 98 





Burns Bros.—Regular quarterly dividend No. 2 on the pre- 
ferred stock of $1.75 payable Aug. 1 to holders of record 
IRENA ile 
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July 11—Admiralties are very scarce for prompt shipment. 
For smalls the demand is quiet and with an ample supply, 
the tendency is rather easier. 

Quotations are approximately as follows 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.92@5.04 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.20@4. 26 
Best seconds........... 4.56@4.68 Seconds....../...4.... 4.08@4. 14 
Seconds)..s)en ee ee 4.32@4.44 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.52@2.58 
Best dry coalseas.esac- 4.32@4.56 Seconds x)24000ae eee 2.28@2.46 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 


Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 390 
days. 
INDIA 
A recent issue of the “Colliery Guardian,’ London, Eng- 


land, says editorially: 


With the readjustment of Bengal’s boundarics and the 
creation of the new province of Bihar and Orissa, the more 
important coalfields now belong to the new province; figures 
for production will, therefore, embrace both provinces. We 
understand from the ‘“Statesman” (India), of May 28, 1913, 
that the production in Bengal during 1911 of 11,468,904 tons 
has risen in 1912 for Bengal, with Bihar and Orissa, to 13,429,- 
566 tons, an increase of 17 per cent. For the whole of Uritish 
India, excluding native states, the production advanced from 
12,048,726 tons to 14,044,368 tons. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The United States Counsellor Service reports opportunities 
in foreign coal markets as follows: complete details regard- 
ing different items can be obtained on application to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C, 
by giving numbers. 


South America—A counsel in this country reports that a 
in his district is interested in American coal and 
briquettes. The coal should be hard and weather well since 
the fine grades sell at a large discount. Full particulars in- 
cluding analysis of the coal with prices f.o.b. both the United 
States ports and ports of destinations should be given. No, 
11,248. 


Europe—Counsellor in a Huropean country reports the 
construction of a plant for the manufacture of cement which 
will have an initial consumption of 35,000 tons of coal per 
annum the first year and 70,000 tons the second. No. 11,324. 
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A Mere Child can move a mine car loaded 
two tons net when it is equipped with 


Ae age 


HE illustrations show Master 


Benjamin Terry, four years 
old, handling a two-ton load on 
Hyatt-Truax Roller Bearing 
Wheels at the famous Sunnyside 
Mines. 


After such conclusive evidence of 
the easy running qualities of 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Wheels, are 
you not interested in their other 
points of merit—1. e. long life and 
oil economy? 


Write today for Bulletin 604E 
and learn all about them? 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company 


Sales Office: 
1120 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Nowe Ni. Ale Detroit, Mich. 
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Realize Your Vision Of Success 


By M. E. Harper 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 
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SHINN 


Despite the fact that we are so often 
reminded that there is nothing new 
under the sun, it still remains that won- 
derful regions are continually being dis- 
covered and explored ‘‘at the top o’ the 
world.”’ 


At the top of the world in a physical, 
intellectual and commercial sense. Far 
above the noise of cities and the thoughts 
of little men are realms hitherto un- 
dreamed of by the masses and unrealized 
by the few who dared to dream. . 


The quest for the unknown and un- 
realized, the desire to expand—to climb 
—is a universal and eternal one. 


The world today is still talking of the 
recent return of Dr. Sven Hedin from 
a four years’ trip through the unexplored 
and unmapped regions of the great 
Himalaya Mountains. Alone, the only 
white man in his band, traversing dis- 
tricts of which no man had ever known, 
for two years never seeing a European, 
yet, sure of the course he had passed 
over, with the courage born of confidence 
in his means of guidance, he pressed on- 
ward, to the completion of a stupendous 
self-assigned task. His means of guid- 
ance, telescope and sextant, small in 
themselves, yet in his accustomed hand, 
infinitely reliable! 


Building cautiously, surely and stead- 
ily, a man, by preserving absolute faith 
in a trustworthy yet seemingly insigni- 
ficant medium as compared with the 
greatness of his achievement, has reached 
a goal and proclaimed his success to the 
world 


The great pioneers of today, however, 
are not those who search the uttermost 
parts of the earth, or who tread carefully 
the paths of thought marked out in 
ages past by great original thinkers to 
the proclaiming of a new philosophy. 


The great pioneers of the present are 
those who, finding themselves in a busy, 
nervous, Over-crowded commercial world, 
conceive an idea by which they may rise 
from beneath the feet of the hurrying 
masses. 


Those whose guiding telescope and 
sextant are hard, earnest study. Study 
of organization, of appliances, of meth- 
ods—hard thought on every lesson 
learned in school, in books, in the field 
or in technical papers. Of all these 
means, technical papers are probably 
the most useful because of their up-to- 
the-minute news value. In these papers 
the editorial sections are weekly bulle- 
tins of means for improving your work, 
while their selling sections are equally 
efficient bulletins of appliances for ac- 
complishing these improvements. So 
read your technical paper—from front 
cover to back—and think. 
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The gross payroll of a small coal-mining 
concern averaged about $10,000 dollars a 
month. Deducting rent, commissary stop- 
pages, etc., the actual amount of cash paid 
out was about $5000 dollars monthly. The 
man in charge of the payroll was an old-line 
timekeeper who had been with this same con- 
cern for years. Whenever there was a change 
in the wage schedule, he familiarized himself 
with it, and although he was supposed to rate 
his payroll each month from the wage sheets, 
he seldom did this, but instead would write in 
rates on the current roll from the previous one, 
or from memory. 


One day the superintendent in looking over 
the roll, which he didn’t do often, happened to 
notice that rockmen were being paid $3.05 a 
day. On asking the timekeeper to refer to 


his wage sheet, he found that the correct rate 


was $3.50. ‘The timekeeper could offer no 
explanation other than that he must have 
written it $3.05 instead of $3.50. On looking 
back it was found the incorrect rate had been 
paid for several months and as a result, many 
men had left the employ of the company. 


Of course, the unfortunate timekeeper had 
to admit he had been rating each roll from the 
previous one without referring to the wage 
sheets. Much of his rating was done 
from memory. ‘This is a common fault of the 


average timekeeper who feels that because of 


his long service and familiarity with condi- 
tions, he knows rates well enough to make up 
his payrolls, extend time, etc., without check- 
ing each rate against the wage sheets as ap- 
proved by the superintendent and manage- 
ment at the time wages were fixed. ‘This 
instance was only another case where ‘‘Fam- 
iliarity bred contempt.” 


How many auditors and superintendents of 
coal-mining companies are careful enough 
about the serious business of accuracy in pay- 
roll methods, and in the use of preventive 
measures to safeguard the rating of rolls, ex- 
tending of time, etc., so that the cost sheets 


- reflect the actual expenditures of the company? 
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Would it not be easy with some concerns 
for the man who knows how, to beat the com- 
pany by working as a weigher, and without 
even exciting suspicion, run two or three 
dummy checks worth $40 or $50 apiece to him 
every month. How could he doit? By hav- 
ing one or maybe two confederates to draw 
the monéy—not on regular paydays, but 
through the medium of back-pay statements, 
for as a rule the identification of men who draw 
back pay is given far too little attention and 
the man who is onto the game could use this 
method. 


PAYROLL LEAKS are too cften the source 
of loss. The following suggesuons may help: 


1. Make the timekeeper rate his payrolls 
from rate sheets approved by the superinten- 
dent and executive officials. 


2. Make the mine foreman approve each 
payroll after it is closed and before it is paid, 
both as to number of men and rates allowed. 


3. Don’t let the timekeeper pay off or 
have a hand in it. If he is honest he won’t 
want to. If he is not honest, the fact that he 
can make up the roll and pay it off is all the 
opportunity to be crooked that he needs. 


4. During the time of pay, have the fore- 


‘man present to identify the men and don’t 


hand one man another’s money. 


5. After the pay hour, have the foreman 
look over the undistributed envelopes and 
make note on each as to whether the man who 
did not draw his money actually worked. 


6. On settling back-pay items secure a 
complete identification of the men paid 
through this channel. 


It is safe to say that if these simple rules 
are followed closely, at least a few common 
losses will be avoided. At the same time the 
men will be pleased to feel that care is taken 
to see that they are compensated for all they 
do, and that the payroll werk is both accurate 
and preventive of rascality. 
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The Matanuska River Coal Field by Districts 


Bie Web 


SY NOPSIS—The Matanuska field appears to vary great- 
ly in value, the Youngs Creek district having seams of 
unworkable thickness. The thickest bed is on Eska 
Creek and this is 15 ft. thick. The coal lies on an ex- 
tremely uneven bed and has been ripened like the Bering 
River coal by igneous intrusions. 


or 
ve 


Chickaloon Creek is the largest tributary of the Mata- 
nuska River, its course being for the greater part of its 
length shghtly east of north. Aside from draining a 
large area of mountainous country, it has as its source 
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Fic. 2. Warson’s Camp In CHICKALOON CREEK, A 


BRANCH OF THE MATANUSKA 


the Chickaloon glacier, which, however, furnishes but a 
small volume of the water of this stream, as is shown 
by the clearness of the current. 

The principal occurrence of coal in this locality is at 
the Watson Camp, about 1144 miles above its junction 
with the Matanuska River. See Fig. 2. The coal out- 
crops at this point along a steep bank some 100 ft. high. 
The dip of the coal beds is quite variable, ranging from 
40 deg. to the vertical and in one instance at least a 
reversed fold appears to have been formed, 


CHICKALOON FIELD Has 55 Fr. or Coar 


According to Dr. Martin’, and I have verified the 





*Professor 
College, Penn. 


10. S. Geol. 


of mining, Pennsylvania State Colloge, State 


Surv., Bull. No. 289, pp. 20 and 21. 
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CRANE* 


statement myself, the number and thickness of the coal 
beds occurring at this point are as follows: No. 1, 5 
ft. 4:in.5 No. 2, 4 ft. 10 in.5°No. 3, 8 ft, Olmsepegees 
5 ft. 6 in.; No. 5, 9 ft. 4 in.; No. 6, 2 ft. 6 in.; No. 7, 10 
ft. 10 in.; and No. 8, 2 ft. 8 in., making an aggregate 
of 49 ft. 9 in. Not all of the beds listed are of sufficient 
value to work at least throughout their full extent, owing 
to variable thickness and the occurrence of shale part- 
ings and other impurities. Further, a large amount of 
impure coke occurs at this point; a coal bed affected by 
the intrusion of a diabase sill, is shown in Fig. 3. 
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Fie. 3. THE Drapase Stn UNDER THE Coat Bep Has 
CoKED THE CoAL 


These coal beds constitute the bulk of the coal so far 
located in the Chickaloon Creek district, and make a 
most attractive showing as to amount, also a number of 
them are of excellent quality and in such condition as to 
warrant extensive exploration and also, probably, com- 
mercial development. 

Another 4-ft. coal bed is reported as outcropping on 
the banks of Chickaloon Creek, some 26 miles above 
the mouth of Boulder Creek.2 The total amount of coal 
in this district is then very close to 55 feet. 


Icnrous Intrusion Mapes THESE TERTIARY CoALs 
MATURE 


While many occurrences of igneous intrusions in the 
form of sills following the lines of stratification are 





*U. S. Geol. Surv., Bull. No. 289, p. 25, 
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| to be found in this field, and particularly in this locality, 
the only instance observed where a sill (more properly 
called a dike) cuts across the intervening strata between 
beds is to be found here. See Fig. 4. This occurrence is 
of peculiar interest in that it shows that an intrusion 
may be encountered at any time in the process of min- 
ing, although the coal bed worked may be apparently 
free from such irregularities. This is especially to be 
feared where a sill is known to occur in the strata either 
above or below the bed worked. Aside from changing 
the character of the coal, even transforming it into coke, 
what is fully as bad would be the weakening of the rock 
_ formations by fissuring and burning. 

Probably no part of the bituminous-coal area has been 
subjected to such extensive rock movements as at this 
locality in the Chickaloon Creek district. The rock and 
coal strata stand at high inclinations, even being folded 
so abruptly as to be crumpled up, while to add to the 
general disturbance the igneous sills have been intruded, 
badly burning and consequently weakening the forma- 
tions. See Fig. 5. 


Tunnels driven to intersect the highly inclined coal 
beds show the strata standing either vertically or nearly 









Fie. 5. Virw SHOWING DIABASE SILL AND StrEepP PitcH 
OF STRATA 


so, and further demonstrate that they have been weakened 
and loosened to such an extent that water entering the 
tunnels in some instances finds more or less ready exit 
through the strata to the level of the creek. 

Another irregularity observed both in the coal beds and 
the top-rock is shown in Fig. 6. In this particular in- 
stance, the mass of foreign material occurs in the middle 
of a coal bed and its appearance suggests that a mass of 
molten iron had at one time run into the coal. It is 
yellowish-red in color, more or less seamed and contorted 
as though it had forced its way through an irregular 
opening or crevice. It is not, however, of igneous origin 
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as the condition of the adjacent coal shows, but was un- 
doubtedly deposited with the coal and its associated 
strata. As an impurity in the coal, it could read- 
ily be separated, but when it occurs in the top-rock, its 
smooth, undulating surface presents no bond or connec- 
tion, and is, therefore, a decided element of weakness and 
danger. The fall of large masses of top-rock exposing 
such an irregularity, demonstrates the ease with which 
the rock separates from it. See Fig. 7. 

The most common irregularities occurring in this dis- 
trict are the shale partings, the majority of which are 
several inches in thickness, although many are much 
larger. . 

As would be expected from the disturbed condition of 
the formations, the coals of this district are soft and 
friable, resembling in this respect and to a marked de- 
gree the coals of the Bering River coal field. 


Tuer Kines Creek District 


Kings Creek lies about five miles to the west of Chicka- 
loon Creek, and the coal locations occur from 914 to 9 
miles above the junction of this creek with the Matanuska 
River. The character and occurrence of the coal of this 
locality, as previously mentioned, resemble very closely 
those of the Chickaloon Creek district. 

There are four distinct and apparently separate coal 
beds outcropping in this locality, two on the east side 
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Fic. 6. Horse 1n Coat Outrcrop on CHICKALOON 
CREEK 


of the creek and two on the west side. It is possible 
that one or two of these beds may be extensions of the 
other outcrops, but owing to the disturbed condition of 
the beds and extensive coverings of slide and moss, it is 
difficult to correlate them accurately. However, the thick- 
ness of the beds, beginning with the one furthest up the 
creek, is as follows: 6 ft., 10 ft., 2 ft. and 10 ft. The 
two last mentioned are separated by some 16 ft. of shale. 
If these outcrops are of separate beds the aggregate thick- 
ness of coal in this locality is 28 feet. 

The coal occurring on the east side of the creek is 
very soft and friable, while that on the west side is 
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stronger and wouid probably mine into lumps of fair size. 

On the east side of the creek, the coal beds outcrop on 
a cliff which is capped by a flow of igneous rock varying 
in thickness from 20 to 50 ft. See Fig. 8. An igneous 
sill, together with the flow, have coked a large part of 
the coal beds. However, the action of the heat does not 
seem to have been uniform throughout the coal seams as 
portions of the beds at certain points and the entire beds 
at other points have not been affected. A section of one 
of the coal beds that has been changed to coke below and 
but slightly altered above is shown in Fig. 9. 


Fic. %. Inventor or TUNNEL SHOWING IRREGULAR 
Masses or Forrran Marertan tx Roor 


Aside from the diabase sill and igneous flow, the prin- 
cipal irregularities and those of most freauent oceurrence 
are shale partings. These are highly bituminous and of 
considerable thickness and when associated with the coal 
often resemble it so closely as to render their separation 
from the coal difficult. 


Tur Younes Creek DIstrict 


There is little of interest to be said regarding the oc- 
currence of coal on Young’s Creek. The locality where 
coal occurs is about 3 miles west of the coals previous- 
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ly described on Kings Creek and 314 miles above the 
junction of Youngs with Kings Creek. 

The only coal found on this stream are two thin beds, 
12 in. and 6 in., respectively, and separated by about 15 
ft. of shale. The coal beds occur in a synclinal trough 
with a dip of 20 deg. The coal is, at least in places, 
of inferior grade, for it contains numerous nodules of 
clay and pyrite. 

While not associated directly with coal beds, an inter- 
esting geological feature was observed, namely, a dike 
of igneous rock cutting beds of shale and sandstone. See 
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Fic. 8. A Votcanic Frow CAappine CoAL-BEARING 
Strata, Kines CreeK VALLEY 


Fig. 11. The shale is highly bituminous and contains 
small bands of coal, which appear to be of a low grade. 
The dike has intersected the formation approximately 
at right angles with the stratification, although without 
any material disturbance or distortion of the strata. To 
one side of the main body of the dike a small stringer 
of similar material occurs, the course of which is very 
much less regular than that of the large dike and indi- 
cates the termination of either a branch of the former 
or an eutirely separate one. 

The often noted tendency of fissures to assume par- 
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allelism with lines of stratification on traversing bed- 
ded deposits, is evident in the case of this small dike. 
Further, two isolated masses of igneous material also 
occur close to these dikes, being probably branches of 
the larger one, which cut the strata at these points, the 
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Fic. 10. Fautt on Moosrt Creek, SHOWING DISPLACE- 
MENT OF BEDS 


connection with the dike either having been eroded or oc- 
curring in the strata beyond the face of the section, In 
either case the connection is invisible. 

Mention is made of these dikes in this connection as 
they occur at no great distance from the coal beds in 
this district, and also occur in coal-bearing strata; they 
might, therefore, as likely be found cutting the coal 
beds as intersecting the barren beds adjacent. 


THe Eska CREEK DIstTRICT 


The coal occurs on Eska Creek some 8 miles west of 
the Youngs Creek field, being 3 miles above the junction 
of Eska Creek with the Matanuska River. 

The coals of this locality are bright, but lack the luster 
of the fuels of the Chickaloon and Kings Creek districts. 
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They are of good appearance and are hard, mining in 
large, blocky masses with the production of only a mod- 
erate amount of small coal. There are, however, numer- 
ous dull bands in the coal beds, that look suspiciously 
shaly. 

The various coal beds occurring in this district pro- 
ceeding from that of the lowest elevation upward are as 
follows?) Nomie ime O0lmr; NOsae, 1 ties: No2 3,3 1t..8 
in.; and No. 4, 15 ft. 4 in., giving an aggregate thick- 
ness of 33 ft. 6 in. of coal. The last coal bed men- 
tioned, or No. 4, is separated into two benches by a 12- 
in. parting, and further is associated with three other 
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CoAL SEAMS IN THE 
FIELD 


11; DIKES. THROUGH THE 
Younas CREEK 


Fie. 


coal beds of 2, 3 and 3 ft. in thickness, but separated 
from one another by shale partings ranging from 3 to 15 
in., in thickness, and from No. 4, by a parting Di ele iu. 
of shale and impure coal. 

Numerous partings of shale and impure coal, both in 
and associated with the coal, constitute the principal ir- 
regularities noted. 

The coal beds lie in a gently pitching synclinal trough, 
the dip of the lower or down-stream side of the beds 
being 40 deg. to the northwest, while on the upstream 
side of the trough the dip is 30 deg. to the southeast. The 
pitch of the trough is into the bank, a bad condition of 
affairs owing to the difficulty of keeping the working free 
from water if it should flow in from the creek. 


THe Moosst Creek Districr 
Coal is found on Moose Creek, about 5 miles west of 


the Eska Creek locations, and at a distance of 414 to 6 
miles above the junction of Moose Creek, with the Matan- 
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uska River. The outcrops of the coal beds occur on the 
cliffs and steep bank of the east side of the creek. 

The coals are of similar grade to those of Eska Creek, 
but hardly of equal value, according to analysis. They 
are, however, hard and firm, as is demonstrated in 
one instance by the uncovered outcrop extending into a 
swift mountain stream with little appreciable disintegra- 
tion. 

The number and thickness of coal beds occurring in 
this district, beginning with the first outcrop encountered 
on passing up the creek, are as follows: No. 1, 1 ft. 7 
in.; No.2, Jit. 9.ints No.3, 3atvean., Now4ei ieee 
No. 5, 8 ft., giving a total thickness of 26 ft. The coal 
given in Nos. 1 to 3, inclusive, occur in the same section 
but separated by partings of shale and impure coal, with 
other stringers of coal of a few inches in thickness, inter- 
stratified throughout the section. The 8-ft. bed is also 





Fie. 12. Kings Mountain IN THE MatTanusxa CoaAL 
FIELD 


badly broken up by partings, which would seriously affect 
mining. The 11-ft. bed is remarkably free from partings, 
containing but one of 1 in. thickness. The beds Nos. 4 
and 5 are the workable coals of this district, but stand 
at high inclinations, particularly the 11-ft. bed. 

The only irregularity noted in this district aside from 
the numerous partings of shale is a fault, which cuts the 
11-ft. coal bed some 12 to 14 ft. above the level of the 
creek. See Fig. 10. This fault cuts across the stratifica- 
tion of the rock and coal strata at an angle of 80 deg., 
and consequently in the opposite direction to the dip 
of the strata, which below the fault plane dip 45 deg. to 
the southwest, while above the fault plane the dip is to 
the southeast: The displacement of the strata is prac- 
tically the full width of the coal bed. 

Directly above the 11-ft. bed of coal occurs another 
seam, which contains nodules of iron ore and is more or 
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less disturbed, but the ore is of no economic importance. 

The coal bed occurring furthest down the creek dips 
into the cliff at an angle of about 35 deg., and outerop- 
ping as it does but a few feet above the level of the creek 
soon passes below water level, which would permit much 
water to enter the workings by seepage if developed by 
openings at or near the creek. 


THE CARBON AND CoAL Creeks District 


This district lies on the south side of the Matanuska 
River and almost directly opposite the junction of Chick- 
aloon Creek with the Matanuska. It embraces the whole 
coal-bearing area and not only that adjacent to the two 
creeks, after which it is named, but all coal occurrences 
to the east and west. 

The coal of this locality is similar in character to 
that found in the Chickaloon district. It is but natural 
to expect then that the coals have suffered considerable 
disturbance such as folding and faulting and the intru- 
sion of igneous sills. The inclination of these coal beds 
throughout this district varies from 40 deg. to 75 deg. The 
effect of the igneous sills in coking the coal is not as ex- 
tensive as across the river in the Chickaloon district, the 
zones affected varying from a few feet up to 14 to 16 ft. 

The number and thickness of the coal beds occurring 
in this locality, beginning with Coal Creek and proceed- 
ing up the Matanuska River, are as follows: No. 1, 
5 ft.; No. 2, 8 ft. 6 in.; No. 3, 7 Tf 6 inseam ee 
No. 5, 6 in.; No. 6, 6 ft. 6 in., giving an aggregate thick- 
ness of 35 ft. The three coal beds, Nos. 4, 5 and 6, are 
closely associated, being separated by shale strata varying 
in thickness from 4 to over 40 ft. Further the coal 
beds in ali cases are broken up into benches by shale part- 
ings, some of which approach a foot in thickness. 
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Battery Renewals 


Speaking before the Coal Mining Institute of America. 
H. H. Clark, electrical engineer of the Bureau of Mines, 
said: 


An important item in the cost of upkeep of 
portable electric mine lamps arises from the de- 
terioration of the battery plates or elements. This 


is most noticeable in storage batteries having lead plates. 
The natural depreciation of these is hastened by over- 
charging or overdischarging or charging at too high a 
current. Another trouble that is experienced with the 
acid batteries is the destruction of the contacts by the 
acid electrolyte. Even in nonspillable batteries and those 
using gelatin electrolytes, a certain amount of acid often 
gets upon the contacts, and rapidly corrodes and destroys 
them. Much of this trouble may be eliminated by ‘de- 
signing the battery properly, but it may be prevented 
even more completely by exercising care to keep the bat- 
teries clean and the terminals occasionally wiped off with 
vaseline or some similar substance. 

Storage batteries which make use of other electrodes 
than lead and other electrolyte than sulphuric acid are 
not materially injured by overcharging or overdischarging 
and do not give trouble by the corrosion of the contacts. 
All that the bureau has ever tested, however, have shown 
a more rapidly decreasing voltage curve than the lead bat- 
teries, which means that the candlepower of the lamp 
when the battery is first charged will be much higher 
than it will be near the end of the discharge. 
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The McAlester Coal Field in Oklahoma 


By Gro. M. Brown* 


SY NOPSIS—The McAlester and Hartshorne coals are 
two of the highest-grade fuels west of the Mississippi. 
The seams are relatively thin, however, and are worked 
under comparatively heavy cover. There is considerable 
gas and the coal is quite explosive in character. Shoot- 
ing off the solid is practiced. 

When the United States Geological Survey finished its 
work on the segregation of the coal lands in the Choctaw 
Nation, it established the following points: 

“The coal should be of a quality and hardness to create 
a demand for its use for commercial purposes.” 
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clean and free from impurities. The roof is a hard, 
compact shale, locally replaced by sandstone. The floor 


is shale or clay. Similar in quality and character of 
roof and bottom, is the Upper Hartshorne bed lying 
about 50 feet above the Lower seam. Both of these veins 
will average about 41% ft. in thickness. 

The McAlester Vein is found about 1250 ft. above the 
Hartshorne horizon. It has a much longer outcrop in 
the district, and the coal is much more accessible. The 
quality is better, and there is less sulphur than in the 
Hartshorne coals; it is also much harder and slightly 
thicker. 
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“Tt should be thick enough to be worked successfully.” 
_ “Its structure or position and depth should assure 
profitable mining.” : 


GEOLOGY 


In aeccordanee therewith governmental reports indicate 
-four workable beds of coal in the McAlester district hay- 
ing a total area of approximately 67,000 acres, and a 
tonnage of 460,000,000. Of this area 30,400 acres are 
at present unleased, and the remaining 36,700 acres are 
being worked by various coal companies, who pay a 
royalty of 8c. a ton into the treasury of the Choctaw 
Nation. 

Of the four workable seams in the McAlester district, 
the lowest is known as the Lower Hartshorne Vein. It 
outcrops in the district for fully 50 miles, and has a 
thickness ranging from three to six feet. The coal is 


anne 


*Engineer, Osage Coal & Mining Co., McAlester, Okla, 
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All three of the foregoing coals are excellent for coke 
making. The fourth vein is the highest in the district, 
and lies to the southwest of McAlester. Its development 
has been limited because of the better advantage of the 
other veins. 


/PROXIMATE ANALYSES OF COALS IN THE McALESTER 
DISTRICT* 

Mois- Vol. Fixed Sul- 

Seam ture comb. carbon Ash phur 

Lower Hartshorne...... 1.36 39.48 53.87 5.29 2.36 

Upper Hartshorne...... 1.43 38.15 «50.76 9.66 1.38 

Mc ATestety tatiiic ns ais 0 aoc iE 37.26 . mp6. 44 4.39 0.72 


*United States Geological Survey Reports, 

As shown on the accompanying map,’ there is a wide 
fold entering the southeast»part of the district and bear- 
This is called the Kiowa syncline. Near 
Dow, it sweeps eastward to Gowen, forming a nearly flat 
basin near Hartshorne, at depths of 500 to 600 ft. North 
of the Hartshorne basin we find the upward fold known 
as the McAlester anticline, which bears due west to the 
Krebs district. It then deflects northward to the north 
side of Krebs, and then west to the vicinity of Baker, 
about five miles west of McAlester. 

At Buck, on the Hartshorne seams, the -fold bears 
sharply eastward, the coal dipping northward from 45 
deg. to 90 deg. The McAlester seam, however, being 
farther from the axis of the fold, has a dip of only 15 
deg. to 20 deg. The north pitch of the McAlester seam 
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Mine No. 5 oF THE OsaGE Coat & MINING Co., 


is badly twisted and broken from Baker to Mine No. 7% 
of the & Mining Co., and is economically 
worthless. 

At Baker, as shown on the map, the McAlester 
dips 54 deg. Two miles east of this the dip is 35 deg. 
In North McAlester the dip has decreased to 25 deg., and 
at Mine No. 5 of the Osage Coal & Mining Co., it is only 
91%, deg., bearing almost due south. At Krebs we find 
a. wide sweep in the fold, so that the coal at Mine No. 8 
is pitching 614 deg. toward the northwest. Just west 
of Alderson the fold turns again, and at Mine No. 5 of 
the Rock Island Coal Mining Co. we find a dip of 5 deg. 
southward; further east it varies in magnitude and 
direction as indicated by the arrows. 

The early development of the field was in the district 
near Krebs, and fully a dozen slopes and several shafts 
were in operation at one time. The slopes were only 
driven a few hundred feet, and the shafts were sunk with 
regard only to present easy profits. Affairs went well at 
that time, but carelessness resulted in water breaking 
through from the outcrop, and in severe squeezes. 

Gas and dust explosions were common, too, in the early 
days; the real danger of McAlester coal dust was only 


Osage Coal 


seam 





BoLEN DARNELL Coat Co.’s MINE No. 3 


too well shown in the terrible explosion at No. 11, Krebs, 
in 1892. Ninety-six men were killed. 


MINES AND MINING CONDITIONS 


Mining in the district has become more settled in re- 
cent and now we find the following companies 
working mines: 

The Osage Coal & Mining Co. is operating two shafts, 
Nos. 5 and 8, and one slope, No. 7, near Krebs. THow- 
ever, all the coal is obtained from slopes and planes inside 


years, 


AND MINE No. 40 or THE Rock IsLAnD CoAL MINING Co. 


of the shafts. The output is about 1200 tons a day. 

The Rock Island Coal Mining Co. is operating slope 
No. 38, and Shaft No. 5, at Alderson, Shafts 7 and 8, at 
Hartshorne, and a group of slopes at Gowen. Of the 
latter, No. 40 is the largest producer in the state. The 
total output of the company will amount to about 3200 
tons a day. 

The Great Western Coal & Coke Co. operates a very 
steep slope at Baker. The pitch is 54 degrees. 

The Bolen Darnell Coal Co. operates slopes at McAles- 
ter and Craig. 

The McAlester Coal & Mining Ch operates one shaft 
at Buck. 

The Hailey Ola Coal C 
ville. 

The Milby Dow Coal Co. operates Slope No. 5 and 
Shafts Nos. 2 and 9 at Dow; No. 9 is one of the most 
complete plants in Oklahoma. 

Besides those listed, there are several individual opera- 


o. has a shaft mine in Hailey- 





McALESTER Coat & MiIntnG Co.’s MINE No. 6 


tors working along the outcrops of the Hartshorne and 
McAlester seams. 

Mining in Oklahoma has the following conditions to 
meet: Gassy mines, very explosive dust, shooting off the 
solid, heavy overburden, excessive use of blasting pow- 
der, unwise legislation, and strong labor unions. Plenty 
of air, and much sprinkling has reduced the gas and 
dust dangers a great deal. Much ean yet be done, how. 
ever. ar 

Shooting off the solid presents an interesting problem. 


i ie 
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Mine No. 9 oF THE Mitsy Dow Coat Co., oN THE McALESTER SEAM AT Dow, OKLA. 


Hverybody knows its dangers, and the mine inspectors 
are strongly against it, but the unions stand directly op- 
posed to its being abolished. Let an operator install an 
COAL-MINING STATISTICS IN THE McALESTER FIELD* 


1909 1910 911 1912 
LO TMTEU EGON sts lel eis\s:.0 ish o) a °* 1,049,717 1,038,519 681,665 791,310 
Number employed..... yal es} 3,094 2,923 2,933 
Number killed...,.... 37 18 13 HL 
Number injured ...... 53 39 28 43 
Number killed per 
1000 employed...... Datsenty Eat} 4.5 5 ites 
Number killed in U. S. 
per 1000 employed.. 4.00 3.92 Sie ho 3.15 
Number killed per 
10002000) TONS <<. «<0 Bone a3 ate he 13.9 
Number killed in U. S. 
per 1,000,000 tons... 5.79 5.66 5.48 4,29 
Number Kegs powder 
UISGCeMers Waele ke ope 64,980 60,722 38,327 45,108 
Tons of coal per keg.. 16.2 aie Tay TO 
Other explosives, in 
POUNAS jes. s. Beker tiee Bett 3 30,993 47,574 47,129 


*This table has been prepared from the annual reports of 
the mine inspectors. The figures for the United States are 
quoted from the report on Coal Mining Statistics by Fred- 
erick W. Horton, of the Bureau of Mines. The death rate for 
the field is high. Less coal per keg of powder is being shot 
from the solid, and more explosives than ever before are used. 
The use of black powder is declining, however, and at present 
many mines are installing machines and using the permissible 
powders. This, it is believed, will reduce the amount of ex- 
plosives, and increase the production of the district. 


practice a few months ago, are now most earnestly urging 
the referendum. However, the operators are fast install- 
ing machines, and the future seems to promise nearly all 
machine coal. 

Heavy overburden is a cause of much worry and effi- 
cient recovery is a big problem. Let us note here a few 
shafts whose depths are: 555, 600, 487, 530 and 660 ft. 
Within all these there are slopes whose bottoms reach 
depths ranging from 750 to 1000 ft. Longwall has been 
successfully tried in this field. 

The mining laws are sometimes very much of a handi- 
cap and some parts need revision. Employers’ liability 
acts are sometimes unjust, and the labor unions as a 
whole completely disregard contracts. More rigid inspec- 
tion and stricter discipline will help matters much in this 
field. 

Nearly all of the coal in the McAlester field is pre- 
pared by passing it over shaking screens. As a rule four 
sizes are made. The slack passes through a 5¢-in. screen, 
the pea through a 114-in. screen, the nut through a 214- 





THE OsaGE CoaL & Mrnine Co.’s WASHER AND THE GREAT WESTERN CoAL & COKE Co.’s MINE No. 9 


electric shot-firer, and immediately the miners want a 
deeper hole and more powder, and little they care what 
the result to life and property is. Injuries from falls 
of rock have increased 25% since shooting off the solid 
gained a foothold in Oklahoma. 

Recently a petition was filed by the miners for a 
referendum vote on that part of the recent legislative 
act known as Section 18, which prohibits solid shooting, 
limits the diameter of the bore hole, and specifies under- 
cutting. It is noteworthy that other states are fast 
doing away with solid shooting, and that mining men 
in this district, who expressed themselves against the 


in. screen. A glance at the following table will give an 
idea of the distribution of the sizes: 
PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 1912—SHORT TONS 


Run-of- Unclassi- 
Lump Nut Pea and slack mine fied 
261,857 78,106 194,673 (36.4%) 213,294 43,380 
Machine-Mined Coal 
14,563 2,180 8,040 (32.4%) 43,830 


Some parts of the various seams are more friable than 
others, and at some mines, a slack percentage of from 
38 to 50% is often reported. Machines will, no doubt, 
lower this amount greatly and obviously will render the 
coal-preparation problem much easier to solve. 
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Mechanical Details of a Gasoline Motor 


By R. O. Hopces* 


SY NOPSIS—Because no power house is needed for the 
operation of a gasoline motor, it is customary to dispense 
with the services of a capable mechanical engineer. It 
must be remembered, however, that such a locomotive is a 
power house on wheels. Many parts of the engine, radiator 
and transmission cannot be copied from the automobile 
owing to the severity of the service. The article shows 
how the mechanical details have been modified to meet 
mining conditions. 
3 

The gasoline mine motor possesses certain advantages 
not present in any other form of haulage. Its flexibility 
is extreme. It can go wherever the rails are of sufficient 
weight to carry it. It does not require trolley wires, rail 
bonding, a power plant, or a pipe line, or even a charging 
station, and it can do several hours’ work without need- 
ing a fresh supply of gasoline and water. ‘In many cases 
the smaller motors will run for an entire eight-hour shift 
with one filling of gasoline. The motor has the same 
pulling capacity in relation to its weight that is pos- 
sessed by any other form of traction haulage. It can go 
just as fast, if not faster, than either electric or com- 
pressed-air motors, and it is quite easy, under ordinary 
mining conditions, to prevent any- leakage which would 
cut down its efficiency. 


A Power PLant oN WHEELS NrEEDS THE ATTENTION 
HIVEN TO ONE IN A PoWER House 

In regard to the endurance and reliability of gasoline 
mine motors, our experience has been contradictory. 
Many of our locomotives have been operated since they 
were installed at a low repair rate and have been as 
reliable as their owners could desire. A few have been 
expensive and not at all reliable. Some of these failures 
have unquestionably been our own fault. Even with the 
best intentions in the world, every manufacturer occa- 
sionally lets material or workmanship which is not up 
to standard pass through his shop, and this danger is 
greatly increased when the machine which he is manu- 
facturing is as completely new as is the gasoline mine 
motor. Others of these machines did not give steady 
service owing to the fact that a motor requires intelligent 
attention at regular intervals, and this provident care 
was not given it. 

It must be remembered in comparing this type of 
haulage with the other and better-known systems, that 
we have a complete power plant mounted on four wheels, 
and that in other installations power is being utilized 
in a substation on wheels but being manufactured in 
another place. If the same amount of attention were 
given the gasoline mine motor that is given to the entire 
power plant in a compressed-air or electric installation, 
its endurance and reliability would be fully equal to if 
not in excess of that of either of the other two systems. 

But the gasoline motor is so convenient and so easy to 








_ Note—Third part of an article read before the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Mining Institute June 24, 1913, at Morgantown, 
W. Va., entitled “Gasoline Motor Haulage in Mines.” The 
first part entitled ‘History of the Gasoline Mine Motor’ was 
published July 19, Vol. IV, p. 80, the second entitled “Solu- 
tions of Two Gasoline Motor Problems” appeared July 26, 
VoOle et Vy Den Ls. 


*Mechanical engineer, Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, Il. 


slide into a mine and set to work that people are apt 
to get a motor and start it to run and keep it going 
just as long as it will turn a wheel. Naturally, with such 
treatment, wear, after a certain length of time, becomes 
rapid and breakage is ultimately inevitable. As the mo- 
tors are becoming better understood, and the few parts 
which require attention are being discovered by the 
operators, the repair accounts are decreasing and the 
days during which the motors are out of service are be- 
coming fewer. 

The locomotives on every railroad are inspected by 
skilled men, at the end of every trip and necessary re- 
pairs are made immediately. If the gasoline motor hap- 
pens to get an inspection once a week, it is fortunate; 
and I have known of cases where the locomotive was 
expected to run for five or six months without repair 
or adjustment of any kind. A day’s work expended on 
the motors once a month will yield long returns in the 
way of low repair accounts and extreme reliability. 


THE TRACTION QUALITIES OF A GASOLINE Motor 


These motors can pull as much coal as any loco- 
motive of equal weight. We provide two speeds in each 
direction, which are approximately four and eight miles 
an hour, the low speed being used for starting the trip 
and for extremely heavy hauls on hard grades. Most of 
the work is done on high gear, under normal conditions, 
and owing to the flexibility of the engine, the speed of 
eight miles an hour is in many cases exceeded. 

Another feature which makes the motor of considerable 
pulling capacity is the fact that it is quick and handy. 
In order to reverse the motor it is only necessary to 
move one lever about 12 in. Many times I have seen 
the motors run in one direction, when light or without a 
load, and then on the reverse lever being thrown over 
into the opposite side the motor would slide along the 
rails and the wheels turn rapidly in a direction opposite 
to that in which the motor was going. 


ADVANTAGES OF 4-CYLINDER OPPosED HorizontTaL En- 
GINES 


® 


We use a 4-cylinder, double-opposed, horizontal en- 
gine. This arrangement is not common, but we think we 
gain several advantages from this type of construction. 
In the first place, we are able to reduce materially the 
height of the motor without decreasing the size of the 
engine. In the second place, a double-opposed horizonta! 
engine is better balanced than one of the vertical type. 
Third, we are able to oil the pistons with less danger of 
oil smoke than with the splash system used in automo- 
biles, which has not proved well adapted to underground 
work. Fourth, and most essential, by using the horizon- 
tal opposed engine, we are able to get at all working 
parts by removal of the top without its being necessary 
to run the machine over a pit or to remove the entire 
engine from the frame. 


CooLtine By Direct Contract wITH WATER 


Next to the engine toward the front end of the ma- 
chine is the fan. In our experiments with the original 
motors we tried to use the ordinary automobile type of 
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radiator, but we found that in order to be efficient, the 
elements of the radiator must be thin, and with the 
shaking and jarring of the motor and the constant dan- 
ger of pieces of coal or slate striking various parts of 
the mechanism, it was utterly impossible to keep this 
radiator from leaking. 

We therefore abandoned the radiator and put, on the 
two sides of our machine, a modified cooling tower. 
Water is pumped into the upper part of this chamber 
and drops down in the form of a spray. Through this 
water shower the air blows, forced by the fan which I 
have just mentioned. This gives us a cooler which can- 
not be overheated, and in which the parts are few and 
of great strength. The system is easy to take apart and 
clean. All passages are of fair size and contrast favor- 
ably with the restricted air channels in the automobile 
radiator. The device is bolted together so that a man 
with a monkey-wrench can take it apart, clean it, and 
put it together again without trouble, this construction 
contrasting to advantage with the automobile radiator 
which can be repaired only by an expert with the use of 
a soldering iron. 


REVERSING GEAR 


The bevel pinion engages with two bevel gears which 
it drives, of course, in opposite directions. These revolve 
loosely on a common shaft. A friction clutch is pro- 
vided for each gear, and when either of these is in action, 
the shaft is rotated in the direction in which the bevel 
gear to which it is thus attached is revolving. In this 
manner by putting one friction clutch or the other in 
operation we obtain our forward or reverse motion. 
These friction clutches are of the disk type, the alternate 
disks being filled with holes in which are inserted small 
plugs of cork. These extend about 35 in. beyond the 
surface of the large disk and are the only things which 
are in contact with the intervening steel plates. 

Through the action of a force pump and spray heads 
these disks are constantly bathed with oil. We tried 
every known form of cone clutch and were unable to find 
any that would stand the extremely severe service ex- 
pected, and not until we came to this cork-insert disk 
clutch did we find one which would stand the severe 
strains for any reasonable length of time. Under nor- 
mal conditions the cork-insert disk clutch lasts a long 
time. 


How THE Spreep Is REGULATED 


Keyed on to this same shaft are two spur pinions of 
different diameters which each engage with spur gears 
running loose on the secondary transmission shaft. These 
gears engage with that shaft through jaw clutches, these 
clutches being interlocked with the friction clutch so 
that they cannot be disengaged or engaged unless no 
power is being transmitted through the mechanism. In 
this way we get two speeds in each direction. From the 
secondary transmission shaft we chain down to the front 
axle with double chains and from the front axle we chain 
back again to the rear axle. 

I do not know of a single part of the motor that has 
given more complete satisfaction from the very first 
than this chain drive. It seems to be durable and to 
give but little trouble, which could not be said of the 
gear drive to the front axle, which was used in some of 
the earlier motors. If the chains do happen to break, 
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the cost of replacement is not excessive, as a full set for 
the 6-ton motor can be purchased for less than $40. 
Although some of the machines have been in use two 
or three years, we have had practically no sprockets to 
replace, those originally furnished still being in service. 
We believe that the gasoline motor offers a means of 
haulage advantageous in so many ways and usable under 
so many conditions that its advent is almost revolution- 
ary. It can be used, we belicve, anywhere in a mine 
where there is a reasonable current of air. Its cost of 
installation is limited to the cost of the motor and is 
usually about one-third to one-half the cost of the in- 
stallation of any other form of traction haulage. 
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Clutch for Inclines 


Upon an incline of the Gerhard mine in the Saar dis- 
trict, Germany, is used a cable clutch which was designed 
by Josef Scherer, of Louisenthal. It is described in the 
“Zeitschrift fiir das Berg- Hiitten- und Salinenwesen,” 
Vol. 61; Now1. 

On the grades of 20 deg. and more, the cast-iron 
clutches with edge clamping arrangement did not give 
good service. They often broke under the heavy strains 
put upon them, letting the cars free and causing consider- 
able damage. This led to the use of the clutch here de- 
scribed, which, because of its simplicity and strength, 
seems to be a good one. 











FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS OF CLUTCH 


This rope clamp consists of the wrought-iron housing 
G and the lever H. Housing and lever are pivoted to- 
gether by a strong rivet. On the lower end of the lever 
is a link for the attachment of the car. 

After the lever has been turned backward by hand, the 
housing is hung on the cable. As the car is started its 
weight pulls the eccentric edge of the lever tight against 
the rope. When the car has reached the loading station 
at the foot of the incline, where its weight no longer has 
an effect, the clutch is automatically released and can be 
taken off without further ado. The price of the Scherer 
clutch, homemade, is about 45c. The rights in the in- 
vention are understood to be secured to the mine manage- 
ment. 
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Meeting of Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association 


The annual meeting of the Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association was held in Knoxville, Tenn., July 
25, with an excellent attendance. Several matters, such 
as markets, freight rates, car supply, ete., were discussed, 
with the best of good feeling and mutual benefit to all. 

The members of this association are codperating to 
make a success of the First-Aid Field Day, which 1s to 
be held in Knoxville, Sept. 20. It is said that teams 
from more mines have been entered for this contest and 
more prizes of greater value have been offered than for 
any field day ever held in this country. 

The annual meeting was highly satisfactory and har- 
monious. The association is a compact organization 
which is doing valuable work for the field as a whole, 
thereby benefitting each individual operator. This is due 
probably in no small part to the officers, who are zealous 
men of keen foresight and large ideas. 
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The Illinois Mining Institute 


At the recent Mining Conference, held at Urbana, 
Ill., May 10, 1913, the following committee of five were 
appointed to arrange for a meeting to consider the or- 
ganization of a mining institute in Illinois: J. D. Peters, 
Chicago-Carterville Coal Co., Carbondale; A. S. Allard, 
Bunsen Coal Co., Westville; H. H. Stoek, professor of 
mining engineering, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Joseph Pope, district president U. M. W. A., Springfield, 


and Martin Bolt, chief clerk, State Mining Board, 
Springfield. 


_ At the call of this committee, a meeting was held in 
the parlors of the St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, June 
24th, and attended by a large number of mining men 
from all parts of the state. "The meeting was called te 
order by Mr. Bolt, who was made temporary chairman. 
Oscar Cartlidge, manager, Mine Rescue Station, Spring- 
field, was selected temporary secretary. 

The following committee was’appointed to prepare a 
plan of organization: John H. Ross, superintendent, 
Superior Coal Co., Gillespie; W. S. Burris, state mine 
inspector, Danville; and Geo. 8. Barrowman, mine man- 
ager, Eldorado. 

The committee prepared a plan for organization, which 
was presented at the afternoon meeting. Later a con- 
stitution was prepared and adopted. The following of- 
ficers were then elected: President, John P. Reese, gen- 
eral superintendent, Superior Coal Co., Gillespie; first 
vice-president, Andrew Fletcher, superintendent, Taylor- 
ville; second vice-president, Robert Eadie, sub-district 
president, U. M. W. A., Cantrall; secretary-treasurer, 
Martin Bolt, chief clerk, State Mining Board, Spring- 
field. 

The following were chosen as an Executive Board: A. 
J. Moorshead, Madison Coal Corporation, St. Louis. Mo. ; 
Gorden Buchanan, Chicago; Harry Fishwick, miner, 
Springfield; Thomas Moses, superintendent Bunsen Coal 
Co., Westville; H. H. Stoek, professor of mining engine- 
ering, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting in November, 
at a time and place to be designated by the Executive 
Board. The outlook is bright for a successful meeting 
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and a large membership. Short addresses were then made 
by the following gentlemen: David Ross, secretary, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Springfield; Walton Rut- 
ledge, mine inspector, Alton; Hector McAlester, mine. 
inspector, Streator. The president, John 'T. Reese, made 
a very interesting talk, in connection with the work of 
organization, which closed the meeting. 
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Alabama Coal Operators’ Fifth Annual 
Outing 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The Alabama Coal Operators’ fifth annual outing to 
the coal mines of Alabama was held at Marvel, Ala., 
July 26. A special train left the Birmingham depot at 9 
a.m., returning at 6:30 p.m. About 600 tickets were 
presented on the train and quite a number of guests 
drove into Marvel from the camps near by. 

The following program was carried out: 

10:45—11:15. Inspection of mine operations, town 
and commissary of the Roden Coal Co. 

11:15—1:30. Morning session in Roden Co.’s audi- 
torium. . 

1:30—2:30. Barbecue served in school hall. 

2 :30—4:30. Afternoon session in auditorium. 

At both sessions in the auditorium moving pictures 
were sandwiched in between the addresses. The films 
were furnished by the Bureau of Mines and-are the same 
as those shown in various parts of the country. 

George F. Peters, president of the Climax Coal Co., of 
Maylene, presided at the meetings in the auditorium. 
The first paper of the session was presented by Frank 
Crockard, vice-president and general manager of the T. 
C. I. & R. R. Co. entitled, “What a Coal Operator Can 
Do to Provide for the Welfare of Employees and Their 
Families.” The paper covered a wide range of topics, 
namely; ice and water supply, flies, mosquitoes, gar- 
bage, bath houses, food preparation and supply, educa- 
tion, stoves for school houses, sanitary drinking foun- 
tains, ete. ; 

Great strides have been made in Alabama along these 
fines during the past two years, and as Mr. Crock- 
ard and his company have always taken the lead in this 
work, his address received close attention. 

The second address of the morning session, “The Com- 
missary; Its Indispensability and Purpose,” was given 
by B. F. Roden, president of the Roden Coal Co. 

There is much discussion in Alabama at the present 
time as to the desirability of the mine commissary; one 
side seeing in it only its possibilities as a “gouger” of 
helpless employees, while the other faction is equally posi- 
tive that the improvident could not exist without it. Mr. 
Roden’s paper was a temperate convincing exposition 
from the latter standpoint. One point was especially 
dwelt upon ; namely, under the present garnishment laws 
of Alabama, the mine commissary is indispensable to 
many miners’ families. Mr. Roden also emphasized the 
fact that if all companies would prohibit their operating 
officials from soliciting for the commissaries, the em- 
ployees would soon get away from the idea that they are 
being coerced into trading there. 

The last paper of the morning session was presented 
by L. M. Jones, of the United States Bureau of Mines. on 
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“Prevention of Haulageway Accidents.” This paper was 
largely a summary of Miners’ Circular No. 11, by the 
same author, issued by the United States Bureau of 
Mines. Three principal causes for such accidents were 
emphasized, namely: narrow roadways, lack of sufficient 
number of holes along haulageways for men to reach in 
case of danger, and trolley wires where workmen must 
travel. 


OnE Way To ReEpucE ACCIDENTS 


At the afternoon session the first paper was presented 
by C. H. Nesbitt, chief mine inspector of Alabama, on 
the subject of “Value of a Safety Inspector and Instruc- 
tion for Each Coal Mine.” As only one company in 
Alabama has so far deemed it necessary to employ safety 
inspectors, the paper was timely. Mr. Nesbitt referred 
to the fact that in 1912 over 50% of all fatal accidents 
in Alabama occurred at the working face, and “‘upon in- 
vestigation it was found that a majority of these fatali- 
ties could have been avoided if proper instruction and 
supervision had been given.” He also referred to the 
wonderful record made by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. in 
reducing accidents at its mines through the introduction 
of safety inspectors and instructors. 

Discussion of Mr. Nesbitt’s paper was given by E. 
Fiyn, chief inspector of the T. C. I. & R. R. Co. Mr. 
Flyn made the rather startling statement that 80% of 
all accidents coming under his observation were attributa- 
ble to carelessness, and most of them could have been 
avoided by proper supervision and instruction. 

The last paper of the meeting was given by J. J. Rut- 
ledge, of the United States Bureau of Mines, on “Coal 
Mine Ventilation and the Removal of Gas.” Most of 
the paper dealt with the subject from an elementary 
standpoint, but during the reading, several interesting 
experiments were mentioned. Mr. Rutledge stated that 
Mr. Willams, of the Bureau, has recently made some 
experiments in mines in the State of Illinois to deter- 


mine the efficiency of stoppings, and the results were. 


startling. Efficient fans were rendered almost useless by 
leaky stoppings. He also mentioned results obtained last 
winter by installing outside air courses to heat the air 
to about the temperature of the mine, by means of ex- 
haust steam from the fans just before it entered the mine 
intake proper. He suggested that beneficial results could 
be obtained in mines where falls of roof were common 
by reversing the process in summer; that is, cooling the 
ingoing air to the temperature of the mine. 

Printed copies of the papers presented were not dis- 
tributed in advance, as had been done in previous years, 
and as a result discussions were almost lacking. 

The size of the auditorium at Marvel (it is used as a 
church on Sunday, and often during the week picture 
shows are given), as well as the size and design of the 
public school, were commented on by all who saw them 
on this day for the first time. Surely the day of pleasure- 
less mining camps in Alabama is passing. 

In conclusion I wish to suggest that an excellent op- 
portunity to illustrate the workings of sanitary measures 
was overlooked. During both sessions in the auditorium 
buckets of lemonade were passed through the hall and 
all of the members assembled were supplied through a 
single drinking cup. After the excellent description of 
sanitary drinking possibilities by Mr. Crockard the lone 
cup gave some of us the creeps. 
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Coal Washing in Kansas Not 
Profitable 


3y Barry ScoBer* 


The only coal washer in the mining district about Pitts- 
burg, Kan., or in the whole state for that matter, is not 
a paying proposition from the standpoint of washed coal. 
It used to be, but the situation was changed by the devel- 
opment of the gas and oil fields which adjoin the coal dis- 
trict on the west. 


The plant here referred to is owned by the Wear Coal 
Co., of Pittsburg, and is situated seven miles northwest 
of that town in the heart of what now is the newest dis- 
trict, just being opened up. In reality there are two 
washers, but they stand side by side and are owned by 
the same company. 


Coar'Aer™ 





THE OnLy Coan WaAsHERY IN KAwNsas 

Washer No. 1 was put up in 1908, and No. 2 in 1910. 
At that time the oil and gas fields were at the height of 
their prosperity and output. This caused the demand 
for coal to decrease until the market was overloaded with 
mine-run stuff. What fuel was sold did not bring the price 
the operators thought it should, and as a consequence the 
Wear people decided to wash their coal, hoping the 
cleaned product would sell fairly well in competition with 
gas and oil. 

The capacity of the first washer was 125 tons an hour. 
The coal sold so well that in 1910 washer No. 2 was put 
up, 1t being in capacity equal to the first. Both ran nearly 
all the time, and the demand for the cleaned slack often 
was greater than the supply. The washed coal found a 


‘market for itself in a district hitherto supplied only with 


dirty slack. 

During the past 12 months, oil and gas in Kansas have 
Jost much of their importance. Many authorities claim 
that the present wells cannot supply the demand. Asa con- 
sequence, coal is again coming into its own in all this sec- 
tion of the country, and it is no longer necessary to wash 
the coal to get a good price for the product. Operators 
claim that more money can be made on unwashed coal, 
and as a result, the Wear company’s washeries are idle 
most of the time. The coal is generally sold as it comes 
from the ground, except that most of it is screened. 

3 


The Manchuria Ry. Co. operates five coal mines, which 
give employment to 7000 Chinese laborers, who work for 25c. 
per day. The output is 300 tons for each mine per 24 hours. 
Though the coal is bituminous, anthracite methods of mining 
are used, as the seam is too thick (125 ft.) to make bituminous 
methods practical. 





*316 East Highth St., Pittsburg, Kan. 
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Improvements in the Typhoon 
Turbine Blower 


The Typhoon turbine blower made by the L. J. Wing 
Manufacturing Co., of New York, which is familar to 
many colliery power-house men, has recently had some 
important improvements embodied in its construction. 
These consist mainly in largely increasing the strength 
of the blading of the turbine and in mounting the rotat- 





SHOWING IMPROVED TYPE OF TURBINE BLOWER 


ing parts upon suitable ball bearings which absorb both 
the radial and thrust stresses. 

As is well known, this type of blower consists in 
mounting a single-stage turbine upon the rim of a highly 
efficient propeller type of fan. The construction of the 
turbine, in its improved form, is particularly interesting. 
The sherardized steel turbine blades are cast into a tough 
bronze ring upon their inner ends. The outer ends of 
the blades are bent over in an L-shape and are all welded 
together by means of an oxyacetylene flame. This 
method of construction renders the entire blade ring prac- 
tically a unit and absolutely immune from the trouble 
which was formerly so frequently encountered in tur- 
bine construction, namely, the throwing of blades. 

The rotating unit, consisting of the fan and its driv- 
ing turbine, is mounted on two separate ball bearings 
placed a few inches apart. The bearing, as a whole, is 
entirely inclosed so that it is impossible for dust or dirt 
to get into it. The lubricant used is a soft mineral grease 
fed through a grease cup. The exhaust steam from the 
turbine mixes with the air supplied by the fan and has 
the effect of reducing considerably the amount of clink- 
ers. This is an important consideration with many coals, 
as a high sulphur content or a fusible ash will ordinarily 
rapidly form clinkers of large size. 
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In the accompanying illustration, the outer casing of 
the machine has been cut away in order to show the 
interior parts. In ordinary practice, this casing is built 
into the setting walls of the boiler and thus takes up 
no additional foor space. “he machine is at present 
manufactured in three standard sizes, namely 12, 16 and 
20 in. The amount of air furnished varies, of course, 
with the size of the fan and its speed of rotation. The 
particular advantages gained by the employment of this 
blower are increased capacity or the utilization of fine or 
low-grade fuels, which would otherwise be unburnable. 


A draft pressure equivalent to 214 in. of ~7ater may be 


easily obtained with one of these machines. 
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A New Westinghouse Single-Phase 
Motor 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has placed on 
the market a new line of single-phase motor made in 
capacities of from 2 to 10 hp. and suitable for the ma- 
jority of constant-speed applications within their capa- 
cities. 

This 


machine is of the repulsion-starting type and 





New Sincrir-PHAsE Motor 


when up to speed, runs as an induction motor. For most 
applications, it can be connected directly to the line, but 
where low starting current is desired, a rheostat can be 
used. 

The frame is so designed that it combines great 
strength and radiating capacity with minimum weight 
and over-all dimensions. The laminations are riveted 
together under pressure and pressed-steel end plates are 
riveted to the unit thus formed. The foot, or base, is 
of pressed-steel plate securely riveted to the end plates. 
This use of pressed steel marks an important step for- 
ward in the design of large single-phase motors. 

The bearings are large and dust-proof. The rotor 
coils are form-wound and arranged to permit excellent 
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ventilation. The commutator is of the radial type with 
undercut mica segments. The shaft can be pressed out 
of the rotor without disturbing the windings or commu- 
tator. 

Each motor can be arranged for operation on either 
110- or 220-volt circuits. 
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~ Mark Cold-Drawn Steel Union 


This union is made seamless from cold-drawn flat-strip 
steel. Each union is treated by a sherardizing process, 
to render it immune from rust and corrosion, says Power 
of June 10, 1913. This process consists of heating the 
parts with zine dust in a retort, which causes the zinc 
to penetrate a short distance into the metal and also leave 
an exterior coating. As the threads are cut before the 
treatment, they are protected against corrosion without 
altering their sharpness and fit. 


| 





SECTIONAL AND EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE Mark UNION 


The Mark union, which is manufactured by the Mark 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., consists of three main parts, 
male and female ends, which are joined by coupling nuts. 
A brass ring C fits between the coupling ends as shown. 
The union is threaded to Briggs’ standard for pipe threads 
and carries the same taper as the pipe. The expansion 
and contraction of the union under heat and cold is prac- 
tically the same as that of the pipe. 
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Turbine Pumps with Electric Drives 

Progress in the manufacture of high-grade material, 
and its use, for high-speed rotary machines, has oc- 
casioned a continual increase of such speeds. Tor elec- 
tric drive with alternating current and a frequency of 
50 cycles per sec., a limit is reached at 3000 r.p.m, Such 


a speed is today often employed for motors driving cen- 


trifugal pumps, turbo-blowers and compressors. Indeed, 
for small rotary machines of this type such a speed is 


often insufficient, so that a steam turbine is frequently 


substituted. 

The difficulties arising in the mechanical construction 
of high-speed motors have readily been overcome in the 
light of experience in the building of turbo-generators. 
Problems remained, it is true, in the design of rotor-col- 
lector rings and brushes, as well as short-circuit and 
brush-lifting devices, but today these obstacles have been 
surmounted. Alternating-current motors can be built 
and used which run at 3000 r.p.m. and deliver over 1000 
hp., yet are as reliable as motors of 1500 r.p.m. 

In driving these high-speed motors underground in 
mines containing firedamp, the ordinary safety precau- 
tions answer, so that since such machines are frequently 


Note—tTranslated by E. P. Buffet. 
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mounted near the loading station, and, hence, are in the 
Ingoing-air current, it suffices, if inclosure be necessary, 
to make only the collector rings gas proof. 

Experience in general has taught that high-speed 
pumps, the efficiency of which is generally somewhat bet- 
ter than that of sets which run at the lower speed of 
1450 r.p.m., but whose cost and space occupied are much 
less, can be employed advantageously only for pumping 
pure water. Sand, ashes, etc., as well as acid water, are 
decidedly destructive to pumps running at high water 
velocities. Therefore, it is best to use high-speed sets 
only for perfectly clean water, or where first cost is im- 
portant, or when, as in the case of auxiliaries, for ex: 
ample, they are to be run only at intervals. 

Finally, it may be asked whether the high potential 
motors may, under some circumstances, be successfully 
and reliably employed in wet places, as, for example, in 
sinking. Practice has shown that motors can hold their 
own even under such conditions, but it is advisable, in 
case they run intermittently, to maintain them constant- 
ly somewhat warm by keeping the field in a circuit at a 
suitably low voltage. For this purpose a small transformer 
may be provided, the low potential side of which has sev- 
eral contacts, so that the voltage may be readily adjusted 
to the heating requirements of the motor. If this ma- 
chine should become so wet from dripping water ‘that it 
is inadvisable to connect it with a low potential circuit, 
there can be placed around it a considerable number of 
incandescent lamps to dry out most of the dampness by 
their radiation. 
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A New Porcelain Strain Insulator 


A new porcelain strain insulator of remarkably high 
strength, both mechanically aud electrically, has just 
been placed on the market by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., of East Pittsburgh, Penn. The manufac- 


turer recommends these insulators for use on 1500-volt 
direct-current railway work and on 2200-volt transmis- 
sion lines, a class of service for which porcelain insulators 
have been seldom used in the past. 





STRAIN INSULATOR, SHOWING METHOD oF APPLICATION 


It is claimed that the insulators will stand more strain 
than any cable used in lne construction that will pass 
through the hole. They are of the interlinking type 
which makes it impossible for cables to separate even if 
the insulator should become shattered. 

The glaze is of a dark-brown color, which does not at- 
tract the attention of those mischievously inclined. Sharp 
corners, which would be apt to chip have been avoided, 
and the shape of the grooves is such that the wires lie 
naturally in them. A large creepage distance is provided 
which makes it suitable for high voltages. 

The smallest size of these insulators has a flashover 
voltage on rain test of over 13,000 volts, and the larger 
size, over 20,000 volts. The tensile strength of the 
larger size insulator is over 23,000 lb., and its dimensions 
are only 5x44x41% in. 
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Transformers for Outdoor Service 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—The demand for small-capacity  trans- 
formers for installation out of doors has greatly increased 
in the past few years. The principal difficulties encoun- 
tered are the radiation of heat due to transformation 
losses within the windings and the introduction of the 
high-tension cables. This article tells how both of these 
obstacles are overcome. 
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Almost since the dawn of the electric era small light- 
ing transformers of comparatively low potential have been 
installed out of doors and have satisfactorily withstood the 
service, their superior design and construction making 
them proof against the action of the elements. But, no 
effort was made at that time to develop a line of high- 
tension power transformers for outdoor service, owing to 
the demands for power then being confined to centers of 
population where the main stations and substations were 
located. 

Recently, however, owing to the fact that it is often 
desirable to tap a high-tension line where the load is not 
sufficiently great to justify building a substation, high- 
tension transformers of all capacities and for any com- 
mercial voltage, have been designed for outdoor service. 

An impetus has been given to this development by the 
phenomenal demand for electric power made by would-be 
consumers, located in the country along high-tension 
transmission lines, who realize the advantages of elec- 
tricity for both power and light, but who do not require 
enough current to justify the expense of a substation. 

The installation of the apparatus out of doors obviates 
the necessity of constructing new buildings or enlarg- 
ing an existing station to provide room for the new equip- 
ment, and so may greatly reduce the cost of expansion. 
Yet, it is probable that very few persons outside of those 
connected with the design or sale of power transformers 
realize the rapid progress that has been made in the use 
of these instruments in outdoor service and the excellent 
records for reliability that those installed have made. 

The familiar pole-type transformer, used on city dis- 
tribution circuits, having a potential of from 2300 to 
4000 volts, is comparatively simple to design for outdoor 
service, on account of the relatively low voltage. Stand- 
ard transformers in capacities of from 1 to 100 kv.-a., are 
readily obtainable for this class of service, and all sizes 
embody practically the same construction with the excep- 
tion of the tanks. 

The core for these transformers, as built by the General 
Electric Co., is made up of four magnetic circuits of equal 
reluctance placed in multiple. Each circuit consists of 
four legs arranged to form a rectangle, one of these legs 
being built up of two widths of punchings, in such a 
manner as to form a tenon on the outside of the leg. 

When the four circuits are assembled with these four 
legs together, the latter interlock to form a central leg 
upon which the winding is placed. The core, when viewed 
end-on, has the form of a cross. This construction brings 
the oil in contact with an unusually large part of the 
surface of the core and coils, so that undue heating of 
these parts is not possible under normal load or reason- 
able overloads. 


As a result of the use of a thick mica shield betweer 
ihe primary and secondary windings, the highest degree 
of safety, which is the most important characteristic of a 
transformer, is obtained. This mica shield is designed 
to withstand a potential of from 15,000 to 20,000 volts 
and is practically indestructible when used on circuits 
having voltages around 2500. 

An abundance of ducts and channels, through which 
the circulation of oil is maintained, results in uniform 
temperature throughout the transformer and eliminates 
the detrimental effects of unequal expansion in the coils 
with consequent rubbing and injury to the insulation. 

All live terminals are located below the surface of the 
oil to prevent surges or lightning discharges from arcing 
over and short-circuiting the coils, or grounding to the 
tank. 

The impedances of transformers of the same size vary 
but slightly, so, when such instruments are operated in 
multiple, each takes its proper share of the load. 

The use of a special alloyed steel in the cores of these 
transformers has brought the core loss down to a mini- 
| mum value with a conse- 
quent low loss when the 
transformer is slightly 
loaded and, as this steel 
is non-aging, there will 
be no increase in the core 
loss after an indefinite 
period of operation. 

Transformers below 25 
kyv.-a. capacity are placed 
in smooth cast-iron tanks. 
Above this size these re- 
ceptacles are corrugated 
in order to obtain suffi- 
cient surface for radia- 
tion of the heat gener- 
ated within the transformer due to the losses. The larg- 
est two sizes, if made of cast iron, would be too heavy 
and bulky for suspending on poles, so they are made of 
corrugated sheet steel. For operating on poles in the 
open and on the walls of buildings under the caves, the 
tanks that contain these transformers must be weather- 
proof. . 

The cast-iron covers are, therefore, provided with over- 
hanging edges and the joint between cover and tank is 
sealed by a gasket, effectively preventing the entrance of 
moisture and dust. The cover is securely fastened to the 
tank by two eyebolts, which also serve as a means of lift- 
ing the transformer. With eyebolts, the cover can readily 
be removed without the use of a wrench. 

The primary bushings have thick walls and the portion 
which extends beyond the transformer is hemispherical 
in shape, so as to give a long creeping distance from the 
primary conductor to the frame. The rounded surface is 
not fractured or chipped, as it would be if the bushing 
nad sharp corners. 

Power transformers, 100 to 500 kv.-a., for distributing 
potentials, (2300-600), and all transformers above 6000 
volts up to 500 ky.-a., employ a different type of con- 
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struction than the distributing transformers above de- 
scribed. Here, the straight two-legged core-type construc- 
tion is employed. ‘The core consists of two vertical legs 
connected together at the top and bottom by yokes, thus 
forming a rectangle. 

Cylindrical coils and insulation cylinders are placed 
concentrically over the two vertical legs of the core, the 
high-voltage winding being outside those of the low-volt- 
age, and separated therefrom by oil ducts and the above 
mentioned insulating cylinders. 


Two Mettops or CooLinG 


Power transformers for all voltages may be self-cooled 
or water-cooled. In self-cooled transformers, the heat 
arising from the losses in the instrument itself is dissi- 
pated into the surrounding air by providing a tank with 
sufficient external radiating surface to limit the tem- 
perature inside the transformer to a safe value. 





Fic. 2. A 33,000-Vott, 
20-Ky.-A. OUTDOOR 
TRANSFORMER 


Fig. 3. A 110,000-Votrt, 
100-Kv.-a. SeLF-COOLED 
Outpoor TRANS- 
FORMER 


The tanks for these transformers are made from sheets 
of steel corrugated under great pressure and electrically 
welded together. A base and rim are cast directly to the 
corrugations, the joint between them being an actual weld. 
This forms a rigid one-piece tank which, when supplied 
with a suitable cover and gasket, is readily adapted for 
outdoor operation. 

The main difficulty, however, in designing high-voltage 
transformers for outdoor use is encountered in bringing 
the leads out of the tank. In transformers below 17,500 
volts, this is easily accomplished by leading them through 
porcelain bushings set in, or underneath, the rim around 
the top of the tank. Tor potentials above 17,500 volts 
this method is unsafe, so the leads are brought straight 
out through openings in the cover and protected from the 
weather by a porcelain covering, built up of several petti- 
coats. 

Tn water-cooled transformers, the heat generated by the 
losses in the transformer is artificially extracted from the 
oil by circulating cold water through a seamless coil of 
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pipe placed in the upper part of the tank and submerged 
in the oil. The expensive corrugated tanks for radiating 
the heat are, therefore, unnecessary, so a plain steel tank 
is provided. Transformers in these tanks are suitable 
for outdoor operation when equipped with porcelain petti- 
coat leads, brought out through metal bushing holders. 

Transformers having a capacity greater than 500 ky.-a. 
are built of tle shell type, i.e., the core surrounds the 
windings, which is in direct contrast to the core type, 
where the windings surround the core. 

Self-cooled, shell type transformers are not built in ca- 
pacities much above 3000 kv.-a., because of the large and 
expensive tank construction necessary to obtain sufficient 
radiating surface. 

The extra radiating surface necessary for self-cooled 
transformers above 750 kyv.-a. is obtained by compounding 
the corrugations, 1.e., two plain corrugated sheets are 
welded together to form one large corrugation. ‘This 
tank has about65% more radiating surface than those-of 
plain corrugated construction. 

Another type of receptacle for large capacity, self- 
cooled transformers is known as the “tubular” or “pipe” 
tank. This consists of a boiler-plate tank having the ends 
of a double row of vertical steel tubes welded into it at 
the top and bottom, thus providing a natural circulation 
for the hot oil from the upper to the lower portion of 
the tank through these external pipes, where the heat is 
quickly dissipated. These tanks are very efficient. 

The majority of transformers above 1000 or 1500 kv.-a. 
are water cooled. The tanks for these machines are made 
from heavy boiler plate, being round for single-phase 
transformers and elliptical for three-phase units. They 
are perfectly plain and smooth, having no corrugations 
or pipes, which are unecessary in this type of equipment. 

All these various tanks are designed for outdoor usé 
when furnished with a suitable cover, gasket and leads. 

Three large water-cooled transformers, 2750-ky.-a. each, 
have recently been designed for outdoor operation on a 
110,000-volt circuit. These are in successful operation 
at the present time. Some 1000-kv.-a.  self-cooled 
transformers in tubular tanks are also operating satisfac- 
torily outdoors on a 110,000-volt circuit. 
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A Heavy Illinois Producer 


The following is the record for the new Staunton Coal 
Co.’s mine located at Livingston, Ill. (T. G. Hebenstreit, 
superintendent) for the year ended June 30, 1913: 

The total production of the mine for the year was 
848,721.1 tons, the actual working time being 212 days 
and ¥ hr., making the average hoist per day 3986 tons. 
The total tonnage produced since October, 1904, amounts 
to 4,531,844.55 tons. During the month of June of the 
current year the mine worked only 9 days and produced 
36,992.5 tons, making an average of 4110 tons per 
day. A breakdown in the hoisting engine, early in Feb- 
ruary, so restricted the production, that the average daily 
hoist for the first half of the month was only 3494 
tons; had it not been for this accident, the production 
for the vear would have averaged 4000 tons per day. 

From data available at the present time, this is the 
record production for the state, and it is probable that no 
other mine will show such a tonnage. It is a noticeable 
fact that high-capacity mines are increasing in Illinois, 
while the smaller producers are on the decrease. 


The Mine Fan 


By Berton BRALEY 
(Written expressly for “Coal Age.’’) 

I am the lungs of the mine, 
I am the guard against death; 
The air in the workings grows stale 
And the faces of miners grow pale 
When I cease to take breath. 
So I whirr and I whirr and I whirr 
Till the chambers and entries below 
Feel the dust-laden air all astir, 
And the lamps, which were faint and ablur, 
Shine out with a livelier glow, 
Proving my worth as they shine, 
I am the lungs of the mine. 


I am the lungs of the mine, 

I am its safety, its life, 

In all of man’s underground strife 
With the heat and the damp and the dust, 
I am his trust. 

The uttermost depths of the mine, 
The furthermost heading of all 

Are under my thrall; 

And the wind that goes sweeping so free 
Through the gloom 

Of each runway and room 

Is from me. 

So the damps and the gases they flee 

On the wings of my breath ; 

And I shield men from death 

And I give them the vigor to dare 

The bowels and depths of the earth 

For the coal that is there! 


O my song is a deep-noted purr 

As I whirr and I whirr, 

Doing my task as I sing, 

Keeping the workings astir 

With the flood of pure air that I bring; 
And the deadlier air I remove, 

And thus do I prove 

My value, my worth, 

To the men who go under the earth 
With the lights on their foreheads ashine, 
For I am their life and the breath 
That guards them from death, 

I am the Lungs of the Mine! 


A New Deputy Mine Inspector 


House Bill No. 206, introduced. by Representative 
Spogen and passed by the last legislative assembly of the 
State of Montana, provides for the appointment of a 
deputy coal-mine inspector, to be under the supervision 
of the state coal-mine inspector and defines his duties, 
qualifications and salary. The bill has since been signed 
by the governor; but, as yet, no appointment has been 
made to fill the new position. Joseph B. McDermott is 
tne chief mine inspector of Montana. 

The bill is as follows: 

Sec. 1. The governor, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint one deputy state coal-mine 
inspector. The said deputy state coal-mine inspector shall 
be selected from among the list of names certified to by the 


county examining board for mine foreman, fireboss or mine 
examiner. as having successfully passed the examination for 
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mine foreman and been granted a certificate of competency 
as such by a county examining board, in Montana. 

Sec. 2. He shall have like powers and duties as the state 
coal-mine inspector, but shall be under the supervision, and 
subject to the orders of, and report to the state coal-mine 
inspector any and all acts pertaining to the inspection of 
mines, investigation of accidents, scales, wash houses and 
other duties of the deputy state coal-mine inspector; and 
shall reside in and perform the duties of deputy state coal-. 
mine inspector, in the districts assigned to him by the state 
coal-mine inspector. The deputy state coal-mine inspector 
shall receive a salary of twenty-one hundred ($2100) dol- 
lars per year, and all necessary traveling expenses. He shall 
file with the state treasurer, a bond in the sum of five thou- 
sand ($5000) dollars, approved by the governor, for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties. 

Sec. 3. This act shall be in full force and effect from and 
after its passage and approval. 
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Increased Coal Production in Colorado 


Coal mining as an industry began in Colorado in 1864, 
when a production of 500 short tons was recorded. In 
1876 the production reached, for the first time, a total 
exceeding 100,000 tons, and six years later, in 1882, ac- 
cording to the U. 8. Geological Survey, it had attained 
the million-ton mark. Since that time, the increase has 
been almost uninterrupted. The production exceeded 
3,000,000 tons in 1890; ten years later it had grown to 
over 5,000,000 tons, and in 1910 it exceeded 11,000,000 
tons; but in 1912 it fell below the 11,000,000-ton mark. 


Erratum 


The first sentence of the article upon “Coal- and Ash- 
Handling Equipment,” appearing on page 76 of our issue 
of July 19, reads: “A coal-handling equipment supplied 
with a pivoted-bucket carrier system is, of course, designed 
only for a small plant.” This should have read: “A coal- 
handling equipment consisting of a centrifugal discharge 
elevator handling both coal and ashes and a flight con- 
veyor for the coal is, of course, designed only for small 
plants.” As is well known, the pivoted-bucket carrier may 
be used in plants of almost any size. 


| COMING SOCIETY MEETINGS | 


International Geological Congress—The 12th session of 
this organization will meet, Aug. 7, at Toronto, Can. Address 
of Secretary, Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Can. 


Woodward and Pettebone’ First-Aid Excursion — The 
united first-aid teams of the Woodward and Pettebone 
mines of the D. L. and W. R.R. Co. at Kingston, Penn., will 
run an excursion to Harveys Lake on Aug. 15. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers—This institute 
holds its next annual meeting at Butte, Mont., on Aug. 18 to 
21, inclusive. Bradley Stoughton, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
City, is secretary. 


Kentucky Mining Institute First-Aid Meet—This meet will 
be held at Central City, Ky.; on Labor Day, Sept. 1. 


National Conservation Exposition—Miners’ Field Day, to 
be held under the auspices of the Tennessee Mine Foremen’s 
Association, with the codperation of the Bureau of Mines and 
the American Red Cross, on Sept. 20, at Knoxville, Tenn. 

American Mine Safety Association—The second meeting of 
this society will be held at the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 22-24. H. M. Wilson is chairman. 

American Mining Congress—This society meets for its 16th 
annual session at Philadelphia, Oct. 20-24; the secretary is 
J. F. Callbreath, who has ovened quarters in the Land Title 
Building. 

Coal Mining Institute of America—Winter Session meets 
Dec. 4 and 5 at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn. C. L. 
Fay, secretary, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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The New Anthracite Tax 


When the Pennsylvania State legislature enacted the 
measure which places a tax on anthracite coal, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used by the state and county gov- 
ernments, a new precedent was established. Only on one 
other occasion has a similar tax been exacted and this was 
for the purpose of raising funds during the Civil War. 

It is said in justification of the act that the mining 
industry of Pennsylvania has greatly increased the gov- 
ernmental expenditures, and, further, that some provision 
is necessary to compensate for the loss which the state will 
sustain when the coal supples are finally exhausted. 

These points seem reasonable enough, but as a matter 
of fact they will not bear a close scrutiny. State ex- 
penditures have, no doubt, been heavily increased by the 
mining operations, but it is equally true that the com- 
panies are already heavily assessed, and it is safe to say 
that they are carrying their full share; in addition to 
this there are entire communities that are solely dependent 
upon the coal operators. 

In the matter of providing for the ultimate exhaus- 
tion of the coal supplies it is difficult to see wherein this 
is being done. The accrued funds are to be allotted in 
equal proportions to the state and county authorities and 
will in some instances effect a reduction, if not a com- 
plete elimination of existing taxes. Were the funds de- 
voted to the interests of the coal industry in the state, the 
act would be more commendable. If the mining opera- 
tions have been a burden, these new funds should be ap- 
plied directly to the relief of these particular burdens, as 
might be done by establishing a workman’s compensation 
fund or allotting a portion to the mine inspectorate. 

As to the constitutionality of the law, this remains to 
be tested. The National Government specifically requires 
that states refrain from placing any tax on products used 
in interstate commerce, and a large part of the hard coal 
mined in Pennsylvania is consumed in New York and 
neighboring states. Exemption from this provision, how- 
ever, can be obtained by special permission and the fact 
that the coal is sold locally, as well as outside the state, 
may have some bearing on the subject. However, from 
any viewpoint, it appears that Pennsylvania is asking the 


consumers of anthracite in New York and elsewhere to ° 


pay a part of her current expenses, for any additional 
charge on the production of hard coal must come out of 
the consumer’s pocket. 

Generally speaking, a tax of any kind on coal is to 
be regarded with disfavor for the reason that it is an eco- 
nomically wrong principle. Fuel is a basic product upon 
which all industries are compelled to rely to a greater or 
less extent and any increase in its cost must eventually 
narrow its limits of application, and effect a restriction 
in development. The present tax is an oppressive and 
mercenary one at the best. In fact, it savors somewhat 
of the Jewish extortioner and exhibits a sordid parsimonti- 
ousness that is a discredit to the people of Pennsylvania. 


The Van Swearingen Decision 


It has long been thought that in accord with an ex- 
tended series of decisions, it would some day be ruled that 
a coal or other like deed could not contain a clause giving 
the grantee the right to buy a part of the surface 
whenever he desired at a fixed price unless the deed con- 
tained a clause limiting the period during which the option 
might be exercised to 21 years’after the death ef the op- 
tioner or for some shorter period. 

J. Q. Van Swearingen, judge of the Fayette County 
Court, has just made such a decision in the case of 
William Barton, Priscilla King and Harriet Coffman 
versus the Thaw Trust. The purchasers of the coal land 
in dispute were J. M. Thompson and J. K. Ewing. They 
resold it and with it also the right to purchase the sur- 
face, which formed part of the original deed to William 
Thaw, who, in turn, devised it to trustees for the use of 
his children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren and 
their survivors. 

The judge has declared that this option to purchase is 
and has been from the beginning null and void and has 
ordered that this decision be entered on the docket against 
this clause in both the deeds mentioned. 

We have no doubt that the decision will stand the test 
of appeal. Perpetual rights of the kind which the deed 
seeks to establish are against the public interest. It-of- 
ten becomes impossible to sell lands under such a restric- 
tion, and it certainly makes inadvisable the improvement 
of properties menaced by such a clause. The public in- 
terest is larger even than the need of the coal operator, 
and the latter will, we are sure, look at the matter from 
a broad national viewpoint. 

The law seeks that there shall be no masterless land; 
as our country grows the best sites must not be made 
worthless by a divided, unsettled ownership. The right to 
buy must not perpetually exist to cloud title; it must not 
be legalized without limitations lest it serve as an oppor- 
tunity to levy blackmail under legal sanction. 

Judge Van Swearingen quoted the case of Dewey 
versus the Great Lakes Coal Co.; we do not like that de- 
cision and hope eventually it may be proved to be bad law. 
It happened that substantial justice was done when the 
court decided that Dewey could not prevent the coal com- 
pany from using land without payment for the develop- 
ment of its coal mines in accordance with the wording of 
the deed which conveyed the coal with general mining 
rights and the right to use the surface for mining pur- 
poses. 

To the layman the Great Lakes Coal Co. was wholly 
within its moral rights, as it certainly took up the land 
within reasonable time and before any marked increment 
of value had taken place, but the interpretation of the 
law even if correct was, we think, much to be regretted. 
The judge said that as there was no consideration to be 
paid when the land was used by the corporation, the right 
to the land was not contingent but was immediately 
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vested in the coal company. The taking of the land was 
not a remote possibility, it was practically an accom- 
plished fact from a legal standpoint from the moment 
the purchase deed was signed. 

We consider that this matter was open to debate and we 
believe that the decision, even if perfect from the stand- 
point of established equity, is not in accord with public 
advantage. An option to use land without payment for 
a long period of years is no more sacred from the point 
of view of public advantage than the option to buy it ata 
price, regarded as fair at the time of contract. We cannot 
feel that there is not the remoteness or contingency in 
such a case as will make it come under the perpetuity 
doctrine. It is equally uncertain in both cases what part 
of the land will be taken for mining and when that por- 
tion will be taken. As for the consideration that the use 
to which reference has been made is for a period of years 
only and the purchase is not so limited, that is rendered 
of no importance by the fact that the rule is directed to 
remove the remoteness, not of the “cesser” or termination 
of the alienation of the land, but its commencement. 

It seems to us that some time or other the Dewey 
precedent will be reversed or will be corrected by statute 
law. In fact, we believe that not only the right to buy, 
but the right to use and even the right to spoil might be 
placed under the rule in equity relating to perpetuities 
with decisions reaching back to 1616. Surely the threat 
to injure property should not perdure from century to 
century, making the land threatened worthless mean- 
while. The vendor in most cases gets enough at the 
time of sale to cover every form of surface disturbance 
often many times over, and we have little interest in 
him and his querulous complaints, but the public should 
not be cumbered by the uncertain ownership of land. 

The laws which entailed the estates of the wealthy in 
England have been unfortunate. They have prevented 
the selling of land and have hampered its use. How 
much more unfortunate will our laws be if they prevent 
the use of a large part of the lands of the community for 
building purposes. Many a nation has suffered from laws 
which were not indeed inequitable between the contracting 
parties but which were highly unjust to the nation as a 
whole, a hidden canker in the economy of the people. 
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The! Second-Class, Mine Foreman’s 
Certificate 


Tn another column of this issue we print an interesting 
discussion of the handicap that attaches to the term “sec- 
ond-class,” as applied to mine foreman’s certificates. Our 
correspondent draws attention to the custom practiced in 
several mining states, of classifying the mines in the state 
as gaseous or nongaseous.. The examination of candidates 
for mine foreman’s certificate, in each of these classes, is 
made to conform to the particular conditions in those 
mines. The certificates granted to successful candidates, 
in respect to gaseous mines, are styled “first-class mine 
foreman’s certificates” ; while those relating to nongaseous 
mines are styled “second-class mine foreman’s certifi- 
cates.” 

While the terms first-class and second-class are in- 
tended to refer only to the classification of the mine, it 
is true, as is pointed out by our correspondent, that the 
term is too often taken as applying tothe holder of the 
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certificate; and he is, as a consequence, regarded as a 
“second-class” man. We heartily agree with our corre- 
spondent in the suggestion that this practice should be 
altered; and if there is to be any division styled “first- 
class” and “second-class, these terms should be used in 
reference to the capability of the candidate as determined 
by examination. The classification of the certificate as 
referring to gaseous and nongaseous mines should be 
designated by these terms only. 

We hope that this matter will receive the attention that 
it deserves at the hands of state examining boards and 
state departments. It is not the first time that attention 
has been called to the same question by those who suffer 
from the error. 
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A Contract Violation 


An all but universal trait of human character is the 
desire to see the under dog win. There exists, however, 
an equally potent sentiment which demands a fair fight. 
Throughout the long and bitter industrial struggle which 
has been waged in the Kanawha coal fields in West Vir- 
ginia, the mine worker has been almost universally re- 
garded as the under dog, and few indeed have been the 
tongues or pens bold enough to resist public sentiment 
and champion the operators or their cause. 

When the officers of the United Mine Workers recently 
signed a contract with two companies, operating upon 
Paint Creek, “for and in consideration of”? the “check- 
off,’ whereby the union is assured of a certain revenue 
each payday, to all appearances they knowingly and de- 
liberately violated an already existing agreement with 
other operators in the same region. Furthermore, this 
existing contract had been concluded with those, who, if 
not in actual sympathy with the organization and its 
motives, were at least willing to take equal chances for 
returns upon their investment with others in the same 
field when assured in all candor and upon the written 
agreement of the union that it would “enter into no 
contract with any other operator in the Kanawha dis- 
trict carrying different terms or conditions to those pro- 
vided for herein.” 

However lightly the leaders of the United Mine Work- 
ers may regard the integrity of the organization they 
represent, they will sooner or later be made to realize 
that the union is primarily a commercial enterprise. 
From the business standpoint, the first duty of every 
seller of any commodity, be that commodity steel, oil, 
coal, labor or whatnot, is to fulfil all business obligations 
to the satisfaction of the customer, to give him the full 
value of 100c. for every dollar which he expends—other- 
Wise no customer will long continue to make contracts or 
spend dollars. 
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Much interest now attaches to the question of conerete 
overcasts. In this connection it is well to remember that 
the cost of such overcasts can be greatly reduced by the 
use of reinforcement. Well screened tough coal can be 
economically used in place of crushed stone in places 
where the roof pressure or the danger from fire is not 
great. If, however, the coal is not well screened, too 
much fuel dust is apt to be present, thus necessitating the 
use of a large amount of cement, without any corres- 
ponding improvement in the strength of the concrete. 
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Relation between Railroad and Shipper 


By A. L. H. Srreer 


SYNOPSIS—A railroad need not meet the  peakload 
requirements in transportation. Before making a de- 
mand for shipment, the shipper would do well to make 
tender of freight charges. A carrier cannot be com- 
pelled to accept freight from a private siding unless it 
has so contracted. Damages may be punitive if malice 
can be proved. 
3 

As a general rule, a railroad company is bound to 
furnish reasonable and ordinary facilities for transporta- 
tion, but need not provide in advance for extraordinary 
occasions or an unusual influx of freight (18 Illinois 
Supreme Court Reports 488). Or, as decided by the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court, the company must furnish cars 
necessary to transport freight offered it, but when it has 
provided itself with the equipment necessary for that 
purpose in the usual course of business, despite the fact 
that at certain seasons more cars are needed than at 
others, it has fulfilled its duty, and will not be required 
to meet unusual demands for cars (99 Northwestern 
Reporter 309). 

In an Arkansas case, growing out of a carrier’s refusal 
to furnish cars for coal shipments, it was held by the 
Supreme Court of that state that while a railway com- 
pany must provide cars for normal conditions of its 
traffic, unless it has reason to foresee other conditions, it 
is not required, during a temporary abnormal situation, 
to furnish a car for every one that is sent off its line in 
fulfillment of previously made contracts, though cars 
wholly beyond its control are the same as if not owned by 
it (120 Southwestern Reporter 380). 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals has excused a rail- 
road company’s refusal to furnish cars to move coal for 
a shipper in a case where a strike at the mines com- 
pelled it to use its coal-hauling equipment to obtain a 
fuel supply for its locomotives, etc., from more distant 
fields (35 Southwestern Reporter 626). But it has been 
decided that a railway company’s action in reducing the 
wages of its employees, causing a strike which suspended 
operation of trains, did not make it liable for damages 
resulting from its refusal to receive a shipment. (65 
Indiana Supreme Court Reports 188). 


PREPAYMENT AND SHIPPING RIGHTS 


The fact that a shipper owes a carrier charges for pre- 
vious shipments does not justify the latter in refusing to 
receive further consignments (4 Kentucky Law Reporter 
730). But the carrier is entitled to demand prepayment 
of charges, though failure to tender such prepayment 
does not excuse refusal to receive freight for transpor- 
tation unless prepayment is demanded (54 Illinois 
Supreme Court Reports 88). The Vermont Supreme 
Court has held, however, that refusal of a carrier to 
transport coal did not, in the absence of actual tender of 
freight charges, amount to a waiver of such tender, so as 
to subject the carrier to liability for loss of business on 
account of such refusal (30 Atlantic Reporter 41). It 
thus appears that, in order to preserve a right of action 
for a carrier’s refusal to afford shipping facilities, it is 
safer to tender prepayment of the freight charges. 


There is a federal-court decision to the effect that a 
railroad company was not entitled to enforce, as a con- 
dition precedent to the receipt of a coal shipment from 
canal boats at the company’s dock, a requirement that the 
master of the boats employ shovelers designated by the 
company, at a price fixed by it (Federal Case No. 14,010). 

Law RELATING TO SIDETRACKS 


A carrier cannot be compelled to receive freight on a 
private switch track, unless it has contracted to do so 
(134 Federal Reporter 64). When it has designated a 
siding as the place at which it will receive coal for trans- 
portation, not in an unreasonable place, a railway com- 
pany cannot be compelled by the shipper to receive ship- 
ments at another siding where merchandise other than 
coal is received, though the latter place may be more 
easily accessible to the shipper (129 Federal Reporter 
753). But under the statute in force in West Virginia 
requiring carriers to make reasonable provisions to carry 
coal and coke, a railway company may be required to 
construct a sidetrack and switch wherever the same may 
be necessary (64 Southeastern Reporter 630). A railroad 
company having a newly constructed line through a lo- 
cality underlaid with coal, by permitting owners of mines 
to load cars from wagons on its sidetracks at two small 
stations for several months, did not give them a vested 
right to continue that practice, nor forfeit the right to 
change the regulation when a change became reasonably 
necessary to faciliate the operation of trains and the 
handling of other freight (125 Federal Reporter 445). 


DAMAGES, PUNITIVE AND ACTUAL 


As a general rule, the damages recoverable against a 
railway company for refusing to receive a shipment are 
measured by the difference between the value of the 
property offered for shipment at the place where tendered 
for transportation and at the proposed destination, less 
freight charges (22 Hun 533 [New York]). Punitive, 
as well as actual, damages may be assessed if it is estab- 
lished by the complaining shipper that the refusal was 
induced by ill-will or willful disregard of his rights (7 
Southeastern Reporter 493). In Kentucky, the Court of 
Appeals has held that where a railroad company failed 
to furnish the owners of a mine with cars, they could 
recover the difference between the value of the coal of- 
fered for carriage at the mines and at the proposed des- 
tination (13 Kentucky Law Reporter 832). 

But a dealer cannot recover damages for a carrier’s 
refusal to transport coal, arising from his contract to buy 
the coal, if the quantity which he could require the seller 
to deliver was optional with the latter, and it does not 
appear that the dealer made any contracts for resale 
that caused him loss; but as to another agreement bind- 
ing the seller to deliver a specified quantity, the dealer 
ean recover the enhanced cost of delivering the coal under 
contracts for resale made on the strength of that agree- 
ment (135 Southwestern Reporter 768). An Illinois 
statute making a railway company liable in treble dam- 
ages for refusal to furnish cars to carry freight has been 
held not to bind a company to furnish cars for coal not 
yet mined (19 Illinois Appellate Court Reports 141). 
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“The First-Aid Muddle’’? Answered 
By W. 8S. Rountres, M. D.* 


In the May 17 issue, I note in the Sociological Depart- 
ment an article headed “The First-Aid Muddle,” signed 
“By a Physician,” which is an unjust and unwarranted 
attack upon the American Mine Safety Association, writ- 
ten by a person ignorant of the facts or else inten- 
tionally misrepresenting them. Ordinarily an anonymous 
article deserves no recognition, but since CoAL AGE has 
seen fit to publish the above mentioned article, as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the American Mine 
Safety Association, I am writing a brief statement of 
what is being done by that body to work out a uniform 
course in first aid to the injured. 

All workers in the first-aid movement fully realize the 
importance and necessity of uniform standards and of 
forming a central organization, and it was with this end 
in view that the National Mine Rescue and First-Aid 
Meeting was held in Pitsburgh, 1911, and a conference 
on first-aid called by the U. 8. Bureau of Mines at Pitts- 
burgh on Sept. 25, 1912. 

All great movements must have a beginning and the 
outcome of these meetings was the organizing of the 
American Mine Safety Association, the primary objects 
of which are not only to standardize first aid, but mine- 
safety and rescue methods also, and to create a central 
organization for carrying on the work. 

The standardization of first-aid rules was referred by 
the conference to a committee of about two dozen sur- 
geons, of which Dr. A. F. Knoefel is chairman. It is 
expected that this body will report back-at the next an- 
nual meeting to the full committee of surgeons compos- 
ing the association. 


Botn Lay and Mepicat MEN IN THE EXECUTIVE 
CouNcIL 


The Executive Committee of the American Mine Safety 
Association which is charged with the duty of perfecting 
the rules for standardization as well as with the forming 
of a central organization is composed of the following 
members: 

H. M. Wilson, chairman; U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; John P. Reese, vice-chairman, Superior Coal Co., Gil- 
lespie, Ill.; Dr. W. S. Rountree, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Ry. 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. A. F. Knoefel, Vandalia Coal Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Dr. G. H. Halberstadt, Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Pottsville, Penn.; Austin King, Frick 
Coal & Coke Co., Scottdale, Penn.; G. H. Hawes, Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., Duluth, Minn.; E. H. Weitzel, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo.; R. A. Phillips, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Co., Coal Department, Scranton, Penn.; C. S. 
Stevenson, secretary, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Looking oyer the above list, it will be seen that prac- 
tical mining men, as well as surgeons, were placed on this 
committee. The purpose of this was to obtain the best 
results on all the problems to be submitted and it will be 





*Member of the Executive Committee, American Mine 
Safetv Association. Physician, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Ry. 
Co., Wylam Hospital, Birmingham, Ala. 


engineers and practical miners. 
elude such men in the Executive Committee. 


by individual narrowness. 


readily conceded after reading the considerations here 
following that in appointing such a widely representative 
body of men, a wise decision was made insofar as first aid 
is concerned. As a rule, the work of the surgeon is done 
on the outside of the mines, while first-aid men do their 
work underground. Therefore, engineers and miners are 
those best prepared to give practical information regard- 
ing accidents and they greatly assist the surgeon in mak- 
ing suggestions as to the manner in which to conduct 
first-aid work within the mines. It is expected that when 
the executive and special committees meet next September 
that they will go over the report jointly and make sug- 
gestions, so that the first-aid work can be standardized 
from all viewpoints. 

The noted surgeons of this country always specialize in 
some lines of work; so far few of them, outside the army 
and navy, have made a special study of first aid; in fact, 
this movement is still in its infancy and has developed no 
special leader of great fame. A man must work his way 
slowly to the heights. 


SYLVESTER VERSUS SCHAEFER 


The schedule of discounts is framed only temporarily, 
and experience will develop what changes are needed. 
Both the Sylvester and Schaefer methods of artificial 
respiration have been adopted for the reason that when 
one is impracticable, the other can replace it. For in- 
stance, when injuries to the arms or back are involved the 
Schaefer method is used—otherwise the Sylvester method 
may be employed; hence both methods must be taught. 

In all surgery, aseptic treatment is the first and fore- 
most necessity, standing preéminently ahead of all other 
needs, for without it there is no certainty of success in 
any treatment, especially when infection already exists. 
In such cases it is more vital than ever, for to add infec- 
tion to infection would be a double crime. 

It is beyond question that first aid should be standard- 
ized but, that it should be done wholly by a body of scien- 
tific medical men is not feasible for the reason that first 
aid is a necessity more practical than scientific, the scien- 
tific requirements having to be conformed to the prac- 
tical surroundings; therefore, surgeons, even the most 


noted, must base all first-aid methods in mines, upon sur- 
rounding underground conditions, which are to be learned 


through the suggestions and information furnished by 
Thus it is wise to in- 


No jealousy and personal animosity should exist in the 
work of establishing a central organization and in adopt- 
ing standard rules to be used in the mines, furnaces, fac- 
tories and in fact all walks of life. First aid is a work 
of humanity, and not of personal grievances and should 
not be hampered by professional ethics and_ scientific 
methods. It-is too big an undertaking to be held in check 
It is a work where surgeons, 
mine owners, engineers and miners should get together 
for the sake of safety and protection of life. 
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New Frick Developments 


The Union Supply Co., having stores at all the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co.’s plants, has. recently contracted with 
the Nicola Building Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., for the 
erection of two new store buildings, to be erected at 
Leith and at Phillips, to take the place of the one re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

Under directions from Superintendent John Lynch, of 
Uniontown, Penn., experiments have been conducted for 
some time past with soda-water fountains and ice-cream 
parlors. Superintendent Lynch states that they have 
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been a decided success, a great accommodation. to the 
people at the plants, giving them the same advantages 
possessed by the residents in the larger towns surround- 
ing. The new stores will both be fitted up with these 
departments. A feature of the equipment in these stores 
will be the installation of what is designed as an absolute- 
ly flyproof meat department, with refrigerating counters, 
several of which are now in use at various stores. 

A new swimming pool, illuminated at night, has been 
installed at Footedale, another operation of the same 
company. Another is under construction or already com- 
pleted at the Redstone plant. 
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How the U.S. Coal & Coke Co. Kept the Fourth 
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The Second-Class, Mine-Foreman’s 
Certificate 


All states that grant certificates of competency to can- 
didates for the position of mine foreman invariably re- 
quire a certain number of years’ experience in a gaseous 
mine, as a prerequisite to the granting of a first-class cer- 
tificate. Lacking this experience, though frequently ex- 
celling in other particulars, the applicant can only obtain 
a second-class certificate. 

My purpose in writing is to draw attention to what 
may be called the psychological effect of the word “‘sec- 
ond class,” as applied to a mine-foreman’s certificate. 
While it is quite generally understood that the holder 
of a second-class certificate is eligible to the position of 
mine foreman in any mine not generating explosive gas, 
the general effect of the term on most mine managers is 
distinctly observable. 

In many of the more important coal fields of the 
United States, little or no explosive gas is generated, yet 
these fields produce good men, who are well versed in 
both the theory and practice of mining and who are com- 
petent to fill the more lucrative and responsible position 
of mine foreman. I believe I am safe in the assertion 
that, as a rule, the man holding the second-class cer- 


tificate is better equipped for the position of mine fore- 


man in a nongaseous mine than is the man holding a 
first-class certificate; and yet the holder of a first-class 
certificate is often given the preference in respect to a 
position in a nongaseous mine. 

The fact is not generally taken into consideration by 
the manager, that the holder of the second-class certifi- 
cate is better acquainted with the conditions in a non- 
gaseous mine than is the holder of a first-class certifi- 
cate; because the former has obtained all of his experi- 
ence in mines of that particular type. He knows or 
should know the methods and practices best adapted to 
the safe and economical extraction of the coal, in such 
mines, better than the holder of a first-class certificate, 
who has obtained his experience, perhaps, in the anthra- 
cite mines of Pennsylvania or in the large gaseous mines 
of the bituminous region. 

Since the present method of granting certificates 
grades all applicants receiving the required percentage 
mark in the examination, on an equal footing, I want 
to suggest that it would, no doubt, prove beneficial te 
grant “first-class gaseous” and “first-class nongaseous” 
certificates to applicants receiving over 90 per cent. in 
both classes, in examination. Applicants receiving less 
than 90 and above, say 75 per cent., could then be granted 
“second-class gaseous” and “second-class nongaseous” cer- 
tificates. This would relieve many good men of. the 
handicap of being known as second-class men, or as hold- 
ing second-class certificates when their capabilities are 
fully equal to those who hold first-class certificates. 

X. 

Crumpler, W. Va. 
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Safety Lamps and the Eyesight 


I have been interested in the recent discussion of this 
question and particularly in the remarks of Mine In- 
spector W. L. Morgan, Coat Acer, July 12, p. 63. Mr. 
Morgan refers to the examination of the eyes of firebosses 
at the Globe Colliery, Wales, England. As I worked in 
some of the worst gaseous mines in South Wales and 
Bristol, I am well acquainted with the conditions that 
existed in the Globe Colhery and am convinced that the 
eyesight of the miners in that colliery was injured more 
by the mine gases and firedamp to which they. were ex- 
posed than by the safety lamps they used. 

I want to suggest that a fairer test to determine if the 
constant use of the safety lamp has any tendency to in- 
jure the eyesight would be to select, say 100 miners of 
50 years of age, from a gaseous mine; and compare their 
average eyesight with that of the same number of miners 
taken from mines entirely free from gas. 1 think that 
such a test would prove that the safety lamp produced 
no bad effect on the eyes when the lamp is properly used. 

Much depends on the way a fireboss carries his lamp. 
This is the first thing to be learned; and, until then, no 
man has a right to be a fireboss. He should not hold his 
lamp in such a way as to expose his eyes to the heat and 
gases from the lamp. In my opinion, the experience of 


-men who have used the safety lamp continuously for a 


number of years, without receiving any appreciable in- 
jury to the eyesight, proves more than the limited knowl- 
edge to be gained by an examination, in a single district, 
by oculists and physicians. 
FIREBOSS. 
Brazil, Ind. 
es 
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Advantage of Compressive Ventilation 


IT was glad to notice the reference made by Robert 
McCune, to the advantage of compressive ventilation in 
mines, in his article, “The Air Current and Mine Ex- 
plosions,” Coan AGE, July 5, p. 25. In reciting his ex- 
perience and observations in regard to the effect of the 
exhaust and compressive systems of mine ventilation, to 
increase or decrease the explosive conditions in a mine, 
Mr. McCune has drawn attention to an important fae- 
tor, both in respect to preventing mine explosions and 
keeping mines in a sanitary condition. — 

In the compressive system of ventilation, the mine is 
ventilated under a pressure greater than that of the 
atmosphere; while, in the exhaustive system of ventila- 
tion, the mine is ventilated under a pressure less than 
that of the atmosphere. To make this matter more 
clear, assume the atmospheric pressure (sea level) is 
14.7 lb. per sq.in. or 2116.8 lb. per sq.ft. If the mine 
water-gage taken in the fan drift is 2 in., the ventilating 
pressure is 2x5.2 = 10.4 Ib. per sq.ft., at this point. 
Then, assuming the efficiency of the fan is 60 per cent., 
the total pressure producing ventilation or circulating the 
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air through the fan and the mine is 10.4 + 0.60 = 17.3 
Ib. per. sq. ft. 

When the fan is blowing the air through the mine 
(compressive system) the total pressure on the intake 
air is 2116.8 + 17.3 = 2134.1 lb. per sq.ft. On the 
ether hand, when the fan is exhausting the air from 
the mine, the pressure on the intake is the atmospheric 
pressure (2116.8 lb. per sq. ft.) and the pressure on the 
air in the fan drift (return airway) is 2116.8 — 17.3 = 
2099.5 lb. per sq.ft. This shows a difference in the mine 
pressure, in the two cases, of 34.6 lb. per sq.ft., in favor 
of the compressive system. In my judgment, this dif- 
ference in pressure is exerted to keep back much of the 
poisonous and inflammable gases that would otherwise 
enter the mine, and is one point in favor of the com- 
pressive system of ventilation, 

Rees H. Beppow, 
State Mine Inspector. 
Gallup, N. Mex. 
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Shooting Mine Timber 


I was interested in the article by Miner, Coat AGg, 
June 28, p. 1007, relating to the shooting of mine timber. 
I want to say that a better method is always to draw the 
timber, using for this purpose the Sylvester or other 
similar machine. I have had this macnine for some time 
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and consider it useful in many ways. No mine where 
posts are to be drawn is complete without it as a part of 
the equipment. The pulling strength of the machine is 
five tons; and unless proper precautions are taken, it will 
often break the chain. 

Where there is a great weight on the post, or the latter 
is roof-bound, it is often necessary to weaken the post 
before attempting to draw the same. This must be done 
with caution, but can generally be accomplished by care- 
fully splitting some from the cap-piece with a pick. 
Where the roof is loose or treacherous, however, this 
should not be attempted. 

A good scheme in drawing a post is to so arrange the 
hook that the pull of the chain will be exerted on the 
side of the post, in such a manner as to turn it around 
when drawing. This will help very much to loosen the 
post from its hold in the roof. With the hook in front 
of the post, the chain exerts only a dead pull, and if the 
roof is heavy on the timber, it will often be difficult to 
start the post in this way. 

It often happens that a post is nearly buried in the 
waste. In that case, it will be necessary, after loosening 
the head of the post, to slip the chain down and take an- 
other hold, in order to draw it out from the gob. If 
fastened at the middle the chain may break the post. 

CHARLES WAINE. 

Marianna, Penn. 
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MULTIPLICATION 
Multiplication is only a particular 


which the numbers added together are all equal. 
of adding together five sevens, as follows: 


(Oe a (ae ie Ga cay Ga a ae 2) 


since these figures are all the same, the operation is ex- 
pressed more simply by the methods of multiplication. For 
example, in the above operation, seven is taken five times, 
which can be expressed thus, 


pees 130 


: 5 times 7 equals 35. 
The same result is obtained by taking five, seven times. 
For example, by addition, 
5B+5+54+5+5+5+5= 35 
or, by multiplication, 


form of addition in 
Thus, instead 


and is read 


TOMA a= SB Ys 


It is imvortant to observe that in adding or multiplying 
numbers, the order of the numbers is not important. The 
sign of multiplication is an oblique cross (xX) and is read 
“times.” It is written between numbers that are to be mul- 
tiplied together. It is customary to memorize the multiplica- 
tion of numbers up to 10; and these are known as the “mul- 
tiplication tables,’ Instead of these tables we give below a 
simple chart, which shows at a glance the result of multiply- 
ing togéther any figure in the top row by any figure in the 
vertical column on the left. The product is found at the in- 
tersection of the corresponding column and row. 


MULTIPLICATION CHART 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
2 2 4 6 8 10 12.2014 16 18 20 
3 3 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27 30 
4 4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 
5 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
6 6 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 
ff 7 14 21 28 35 42 49 56 63 70 
8 8 16 24 32 40 48 56 64 72 80 
9 9 18 27 36 45 54 63 72 81 90 
10 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


For example, to multiply 7 by 5, find the figure 7, in the 
top row, above the line, and follow down that column to the 
row corresponding to the figure 5, in the column on the ex- 
treme left. The number found (35) is the desired result. 
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Multiplication of Larger Numbers—When numbers of two 
or more figures are to be multiplied, the one by the other, the 
second, called the “multiplier,” is written under the first, called 
the ‘‘multiplicand,”’ so that units stand under units, tens under 
tens, ete. Then proceed according to the following: 

Rule—Bezginning on the right, multiply each figure of the 
multiplicand by the units figure of the multiplier, in turn, and 
write the units figure of the resulting number under the fig- 
ure multiplied. In each case, the tens figure, if any, must be 
added in as units, in the next following multiplication, till 
the last figure has been multiplied, when it is set down in 
its place as the final figure of that multiplication, which is 
called a “partial product.” 

In the same manner, now, multiply each figure of the 
multiplicand, again, by the second figure of the multiplier, in 
turn. But, in this case, the units figure of each resulting 
number must be written one place to the left of the figure 
multiplied, instead of under that figure. The tens figure, as 
before, is added in as units, in the next following multiplica- 
tion, except the last when it is written as the final figure 
‘of that multiplication. 

In the same manner, multiply, in turn, each figure of the 
multiplicand by each figure of the multiplier; but each time 
a new multiplier is taken the units figure must be written 
another place further to the left, the tens figure, if any, be- 
ing added in as units, in the next following multiplication 
till the last. 

When all the figures of the multiplier have been used the 
several results must be added together, as they stand, be- 
ginning on the right and following the rule for addition. 

One or two examples will make the process clear. 


88,509 Multiplicand 
175 Multiplier 


1,603,950 Multiplicand 
7 098 Multiplier 


12 831 600 


192 545 
2 695 63 144 355 50 
3 850 9 11 227 650 


6,739,075 Product 11,384,837,100 Product 


As indicated here, the multiplicand is written above the 
multiplier, and the final result is called the “product.” When 
a cipher occurs in the multiplicand there would be a corres- 
ponding cipher in each of the partial products, except for the 
tens figure that is carried forward from the multiplication of 
the preceding figure. 

As appears in the example on the right above, when a 
cipher occurs in the multiplier there is no corresponding 
partial product and the next partial product is set forward 
two places to the left instead of one. Always the first figure 
of each partial product stands under the corresponding figure 
of the multiplier. The proof of multiplication is division. The 
Papper divided by either the multiplier or multiplicand gives 
the other. 
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The Mine Foreman’s Certificate 


Kindly inform me if a Red-Cross certificate will be 
of any assistance to a candidate, in the examination for 
certificate of competency to act as mine foreman. 

FIREBOSS. 

Gallitzin, Penn. 

The examination for a Red-Cross certificate is held 
under the auspices of the First-Aid Department of the 
National Red Cross Society. This certificate would not 
be accepted by an examining board appointed by the 
state for the examination of candidates for certificates 
of competency to act as mine foreman. Every mine 
foreman’s examining board is held responsible for its 
own work and is not authorized to accept certificates 
issued by another board, 
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Weight of Broken Coal 


Kindly give the weight per cubic foot of broken coal in 
the New River district of West Virginia. 

’ INQUIRER. 

Beckley, W. Va. 

The average specific gravity of the New River coal may 
be taken as, say 1.3, which would make the coal weigh in 
the solid 1.3 & 62.5 = 81.25 lb. per cu.ft. When broken 
into the common market sizes for domestic use (stove or 
chestnut) the broken material increases, in bulk, from 
75 to 90 per cent.; or, say, 1 cu.ft. of solid coal will 
occupy when broken to market size about 1.8 cu.ft. of 
space; and the weight of the broken coal would then be, 
for New River coal 81.25 —- 1.8 = 45.14 lb. per cu.ft. 
This would make a ton occupy 2000 + 45.14 = 44.3 
cu.ft. 
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The Mine-Cave Problem 


In the solution of the mine-cave problem, there must 
often be considered a combination of facts, circumstances 
and conditions bearing on the case and affecting the re- 
sults. These pertain mostly to the detailed manner of 
working the underlying seam or seams. An inquiry that 
often interjects itself in the solution of such a problem is: 
To what extent is the explosive force of the powder used 
in blasting, in the mine, effective at the surface ? 

In the mining of anthracite coal, under ordinary con- 
ditions, what energy is exerted or what is the sum total 
of the blow struck by the explosion of, say 25 lb. of black 
powder, the force of the blow to be expressed in tons; 
assuming that the force of the blast, in the mine, was 
sufficient to dislodge, say 1.14 tons of coal per pound of 
powder. The coal dislodged was, of course, in the line of 
least resistance ; but, assuming the coal still in position at 
the initial moment of the explosion of the powder, is the 
force exerted equally in all directions, against the top, 
sides and bottom of the seam and what is the energy of 
the blast? 


What is the effect of this explosive force to produce 
vibration or jar in the strata overlying the seam of coal, 
and how can this effect be reasonably or practically meas- 
ured? What is the thickness of the overlying strata neces- 
sary to nullify or reduce to a negligible quantity the jar 
or vibration produced by a blast? Or, again, suppose 25 
Ib. of powder are exploded in 25 separate blasts, at the 
same time; will the combined blow be equal to or greater 
than what would result from the discharge of the same 
weight of powder, in a single blast? 

ENGINEER. 

Scranton, Penn. 


The energy exerted in the explosion of black blasting 
powder is commonly estimated as 360 ft.-tons; and the 
total energy developed in the explosion of 25 lb. of black 
blasting powder would be 25 & 360 = 9000 ft.-tons. 
This means that if the whole energy of the blast were to 
be exerted in one direction, it would be capable of lifting 
a weight of 9000 tons through a distance of 1 ft. 

This, however, does not have much practical bearing on 
the question of ascertaining the effect of the explosion of 
this weight of powder to produce vibration at the sur- 
face. Neither does the fact that the explosive force is 
such as to dislodge 1.14 tons of coal per pound of powder, 
in any way, assist in answering the question. 

The charge of powder exploded is the center of a radi- 
ating explosive force, which is therefore exerted in all 
directions from that center. The vibratory effect pro- 
duced at the surface will depend on the nature of the 
strata overlying the charge and the depth of the charge 
below the surface. Some strata are elastic and readily 
transmit a vibratory motion, while other strata are dead 
and do not respond to vibration. Moreover, the physical 
character of the strata, as determined by such features as 
the joints, cleats, fault lines and uniform structure of 
the rock, influence largely the transmission of the vibra- 
tory shock caused by the blast. 

The jar or shock due to a mine blast is often felt a 
great distance in one direction, while it is scarcely per- 
ceptible in other directions, owing to peculiar geological 
formations, in the strata, that facilitate the transmission 
of the shock. On this account, the problem of calculating 
the effect of a mine blast at the surface is not a possible 
one. The effect of such a blast can only be determined, 
practically, by observations made with a delicate instru- 
ment, called a tromometer, for determining earth tremors. 
For the same reason, it would be impossible to make any 
calculation for determining the thickness of the strata 
necessary to nullify the jar or vibration at the surface. 

In regard to the last question, the combined blow of 
25 simultaneous blasts, if the charges are not too far 
separated from each other, would probably exceed, in ef- 
fect, the blow caused by the same weight of powder ex- 
ploded in a single blast. The reason for this opinion 
is that the 25 blasts properly placed would have a greater 
effect to break the rock, and the explosive force would be 
distributed over a larger area. 
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Miscellaneous Questions and the friction pull is 46,700 ~— 40 = 1167.5. This 


(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What horsepower will be required to hoist 1500 
tons of coal, in nine hours, from a shaft 575 ft. deep; 
making an allowance of 10 per cent. of the power for 
overcoming friction and 4 of the time for delays? 

Ans.—-Allowing 4 of the time for delays, leaves 3 x 9 
= 6 hr. for actual hoisting. Adding 10 per cent. for 
friction or multiplying by 1.10, the work performed 1s 


1.10 (1500 X 2000) 575 
6 X 60 
Since 1 hp. is equivalent to 33,000 ft.-lb. per min., 
the horsepower required, in this case, 1s 


5,270,833 
33,000 


Ques.—A certain mine has an output of 1200 tons 
in nine hours, from a slope. The slope rises on a grade 
of 1 in 8, for 2400 ft. pitch distance. The velocity of 
the loaded cars is 8 miles per hr., and that of the empty 
cars:14 miles per hr. The time lost in dumping the cars 
and starting and stopping the trips is 2 min., for each 
round trip. The capacity of the mine cars is 6720 lb., 
and the weight 1000 lb., for each car; and the weight of 
the rope is 3.375 lb. per running foot. What _ horse- 
power will be required to do this work? 

Ans.—The total working time is 9 & 60 = 540 min. 
If the grade has a rise of 1 ft. vertical height, in each 8 
ft. of pitch distance, the total rise is 2400 = 8 = 300 
ft. The velocity of the loaded cars is (8 X 5280) + 60 
= 704 ft. per min. The velocity of the empty cars is 
(14 & 5280) + 60 = 1232 ft. per min. The time of 
hoisting a single trip of loaded cars is 2400 — 704 = 3.41 
min. The time of lowering a trip of empty cars is 2400 
— 1232 = 1.95 min. Allowing 2 min. for dumping 
cars and starting and stopping trips, the total time con- 
sumed in making one round trip is 3.41 + 1.95 + 2 = 
7.36, say 74 min. On this basis, 72 trips would consume 
12 < Y4 = 528 min. ‘his would allow 540 — 528 = 
12 min., for unavoidable delays, during the day. 

In order to hoist 1200 tons in 72 trips, the total load 
per trip is 


= 5,270,833 ft.-lb. per min. 


= say 160 hp. 


1200 2000 
72 


Since each car carries 6720 lb. of coal, the number of 
cars per trip is 33,333 + 6720 = say 5 cars. The weight 
. hoisted each trip, including the weight of the coal, weight 
of cars and rope, is then 5(6720 + 1000) + 2400 
5.375 = 46,700 Ib. 

Approximately, the gravity pull on the rope, due 6 the 
loaded trip, for a grade of 1 in 8, is one-eighth of the 
total weight of the load hoisted. Assuming a fair con- 
dition of the track and rolling stock, the friction pull 
may be taken as one-fortieth of the weight hoisted. On 
this basis, the gravity pull is 46,700 + 8 = 5837.5 lb., 


= 33,333 1d. 


the flow of blood in that part. 


makes the total load on Pae rope 5837.5 + 1167.5 = 
say 7000 |b. 

Now, assuming an unbalanced hoist, the power of the 
engine must be sufficient to produce a pull of 7000 Ib., 
at a velocity of 704 ft. per min., which gives 

7000 X 704 
33,000 








= say 150 hp. 


Ques.—How would you treat persons suffering from 
broken limbs, bruises and cuts? Explain fully. 

Ans.—Treatment depends on the character of the in- 
jury. [fa limb is broken, shock often results and must 
be treated. Place the patient in a safe position on his back 
with the head low. If vomiting occurs, turn the head to 
one side. If the victim is conscious, water may be given. 
If the clothing is to be removed, cut it off. Hold am- 
monia or smelling salts to the nose, if procurable. Ex- 
amine for bleeding and if that is severe apply a tourni- 
quet or compress. Keep the patient warm by the ap- 
plication of blankets, coats, hot-water bottles, hot bricks, 
hot cloths, ete. Rub the legs and arms toward the body, 
under covers, to quicken the circulation. 

If it is a simple fracture, adjust the limb gently and 
apply suitable splints, taking care that the points of the 
broken bones do not pierce the flesh. If the fracture is 
compound, cut away the clothing. Use every precaution 
to prevent any movement of the sharp ends of bones. Do 
not touch the wound with the fingers. If a bone pro- 
trudes, do not attempt to restore it to its place. Cover 
the wound with a surgically clean compress and hold the 
bones in place with padded splints. 

Bruises if slight need no treatment; but if severe very 
hot or very eold water, ice, arnica, or witch-hazel should 
be applied. If arnica or witch-hazel is used, saturate a 
cloth with the liquid and apply to the bruise. If pos- 
sible, keep the injured part elevated, thus diminishing 
Cuts, if bleeding is not 
profuse, may be left for the doctor to treat. 


Ques.—What is the highest percentage of explosive gas 
in which you deem it safe to carry on blasting operations 
in the mine? 

Ans.—This will depend on the nature of the coal with 
respct to its inflammability and the fineness of the dust ; 
the thickness of the seam and character of the roof and 
floor, as determining the size of the openings or volume 
of the workings ; the method of mining the coal and work- 
ing the mine; the velocity of the air current and its gase- 
ous condition, or the kind and proportion of gases present 
in the air; and the kind of explosives used in blasting. 

Under ordinary mining conditions, the blasting of an- 
thracite coal is considered safe in the presence of 2 or 
even 2.5 per cent. of marsh gas; while, in many bitumin- 
ous mines, especially if the coal is friable and inflam- 
mable, less than 1 per cent. of gas may make blasting 
dangerous. In either case, the danger is more imminent 
in contracted workings and thin seams. 
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Washington, D. C. 


It is now practically a certainty that within a compara- 
tively short time, the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
hand down a decision in the anthracite coal cases which have 
been pending before it for some time past. The belief of 
coal men who have been following the situation closely and 
carefully is that the decision in these cases will order a ma- 
terial reduction in the charge for transporting anthracite coal 
from the mines to the seaboard. 

It is being noted that in all recent cases in which the com- 
mission has passed upon rates affecting commodities which 
move in bulk or in which the traffic may be expected to grow 
as the density in population increases such as lumber, coal 
and the like it has been directed that rates shall be cut ma- 
terially below their present level. The commission has un- 
doubtedly accepted a general policy of reducing rates upon 
these bulky commodities, and of placing the burden of such 
advances as it may deem wise upon the more highly valued 
articles which move in smaller quantities and at much higher 
charges. 

Another feature of the situation which has strengthened 
the belief that the cuts just indicated will be made is the fact 
that the Commission has refused to increase the bituminous 
coal rates whenever they have been presented to it for ad- 
judication. The bituminous rates, taking them upon a basis 
of mileage equality, are far below the level of the anthracite 
rates, and it seems reasonable to suppose that the commission 
will endeavor to produce greater equality between them by 
lowering the charges on anthracite, inasmuch as it has re- 
fused to raise those on bituminous. 


Dissatisfaction is Manifested 


Further statements issued by the West Virginia Mining 
Association with reference to the situation in the West Vir- 
ginia district indicate that strong dissatisfaction exists with 
the tactics that have been followed by the United Mine Work- 
ers especially in view of the violation of the agreement be- 
tween the operators of the Kanawha district and the mine 
workers. It appears that that contract included the follow- 
ing language: 

It is understood that during tne life of this agreement the 
United Mine Workers of America shall enter into no contract 


with any other operator in the Kanawha District carrying 
different terms or conditions to hose provided for herein. 


Although this agreement does not expire till Mar. 31, 1914, 
the contract signed with the two Paint Creek companies 
July 15 provides for a material reduction in prices, as fol- 
lows: 


For splint machine-mined coal in rooms, the price is re- 
duced from 32% cents, which other operators in the district 
are required to pay for work on Kanawha Thick Vein No. 1 
and 2 seams, to 29 cents; for splint machine-mined coal in 
entries the reduction is from 87 to 29 cents. Other reductions 
are as follows: Splint pick-mined coal from 26 to 25 cents; 
gas machine-mined coal in entries from 31 to 25 cents; gas 
pick-mined coal from 49 to 45 cents; airways and entries, 
splint coal, from 37 to 29 cents; airways and entries gas 
coal from 31 to 25 cents. 


It is to be noted that the contract given the two Paint 
Creek companies provide even lower rates than the companies 
offered to pay when the long-drawn-out strike was threat- 
ened. The companies offered to pay the old scale, based on a 
rate of 47% cents for pick-mining gas coal. The union in- 
sisted on an advance of 3 cents, run-of-mine, but com- 
promised on an advance of 1% cents, making the rate 49 
eents, which the Kanawha Valley operators agreed to pay, 
and have paid up to the present, while the Paint Creek op- 
erators refused to accede the advance. Now, after a strike 
lasting 16 months, these two companies actually get a con- 
tract at a lower rate than they were willing to pay in the 
first place, while the operators who sacrificed their profits to 
purchase peace have, as they believe, been betrayed. 


Reparation Awarded 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has awarded repara- 
tion to the Marian Coal Co. against the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. Co. on account of unreasonable rates 
charged for the transportation of anthracite coal from Tay- 
lor, Penn., to Hoboken, N. J. An interesting point is raised 
in this decision in connection with the question 
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receipt of the original complaint against the rates an Official 
filing of the claim with the Commission ” The Commission 
says on this subject: 

“We are of the opinion that it was. There is no question, 
as we understand it, that the complaint first received did 
contain a prayer for reparation to be paid to complainant 
based upon reasonable rates to be fixed by the Commission. 
There has been no intervention nor complaint filed by any 
other party. Neither the statute nor the rules of the Commis- 
sion prescribe what act or acts shall constitute the filing of 
a claim for reparation with the Commission. The letter which 
accompanied the complaint is marked as received by the Com- 
mission, Aug. 15, 1910. We hold that on that date the claim 
was filed, and that shipments on which reparation is asked 
made within two years prior thereto are not barred.’ 


Senator Smoot on Free Coal 


Senator Smoot in his attack upon the Democratic tariff 
bill during the past week devoted some special attention to 
the fact that coal was to be free under the tariff, and as- 
serted that this would mean great injustice to the mines 
located in the Northwestern states. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Attorney General of Pennsylvania has ruled that the 
Auditor General was without legal justification in his at- 
tempted holdup of $17,000,000 of appropriations to important 
state departments, which included the department of mines. 

On July 22, Auditor: General Powell served notice on 
eighteen departments and commissions of the state that he 
would refuse to approve any warrants of departments of the 
state government created since the adoption of the con- 
stitution of 1874, until he was satisfied on two legal ques- 
tions. 

“First, whether they are legally a part of the executive 
branch of the state government, not having been mentioned 
in the constitution, which involves the question whether the 
legislature can create departments by statute. 

“Second, what are the ordinary expenses of the executive 
branch of the government, which involves, the question of 
roads, maintenance of state police, etc.” 

No more drastic action has ever been taken since the 
office was created, and if the Auditor General does not ac- 
cept the opinion of the Attorney General, the effects of his 
action may be far reaching, as the Supreme Court cannot be 


reached, except after an action is begun in the Dauphin 
County Court. The Supreme Court will not meet until the 
late.fall. Should this be the case, it would paralyze many 


of the most important departments of the state, such as the 
Mines, Health, Highways, Constabulary, ete. 

It is the general opinion that Mr. Powell will take up one 
or two departments and make a test case, so as not to hold 
up the state government, as he is being severely criticized 
throughout the state for his narrow actions. 


The Publie Service Bill 


On July 26 the governor approved the public-service bill 
as it came from conference in the legislature. It is expected 
that the governor will name the seven public-service commis- 
sioners promptly as the commission law is now in effect. 
The old railway commission is legislated out of existence. 

The powers of the commission will be far reaching, as this 
body will have authority to regulate the public service of 
all railroads, trolleys, etc., and will also have authority over 
rates, extensions and the like. 

Provision is made for court appeal from decisions of the 
commission, and it may hold its hearings any place in the 
state. The commissioners will receive $10,000 a year and 
members serve for ten years. 


Appropriations Are Slashed 


_ The governor of Pennsylvania has announced that he has 
vetoed the appropriation of $150,000 for the mine fire under 
the city of Carbondale, Lackawanna County, and likewise 
the appropriation of $25,000 for the commission to investi- 
gate mine accidents in the anthracite region. Also the ap- — 
propriation of $50,000 for the codperation of the state in the 
establishment of a mining-experiment station for investiga- 
tions with a view of better safeguarding the lives of miners, 
and for the greater efficiency of mining has been reduced to 


$25,000. 
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Pottsville—Several hundred miners of the Glendower Col- 
liery of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. will 
have to be vaccinated at once, and the doctors are endeavor- 
ing to round up all the miners who attended a picnic two 
weeks ago, and all the persons who bought milk from the 
dairy, where the man who did the milking had smallpox. 
Three cases of the deadly disease have broken out among 
the men of this colliery. 


Scranton—On July 23, fifteen hundred miners of the Sloan 
colliery operated by the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
R.R. Co., were thrown idle when the workings were dis- 
covered to be flooded. A sub-surface settling broke water 
mains, causing so much damage that the mine will prob- 
ably be idle for a month. 


Pittston—Several properties along the Erie tracks have 
been considerably damaged by mine caves. Some days ago 
the officials of the company notified the people to be on the 
lookout for caves. It is thought the heavy rains caused the 
subsidence of the earth, but the damage done is due to the 
workings of the old Butler mine and the robbing of pillars. 


Wilkes-Barre—By an opinion handed down by the Courts 
of Luzerne County, the Delaware and Hudson Co. will be 
compelled to pay $33,634 with interest from Oct. 1, 1912, and 
must also render an accounting for all coal mined since 
July 16, 1878 that would have passed through a %4-in. square 
mesh and over a %-in. Square mesh screen. 

The suit is one brought by the Girard Trust Co. and 
others, trustee, heirs, and executors of the estate of the late 
L. D. Shoemaker, and concerned the provisions of a lease 
for coal land worked by the D. & H. Co., and especially over 
payments for certain smaller sizes of coal. The plaintiffs 
charged that the company mined a considerable quantity of 
small sized coal on which it paid no royalty, and asked for 
an accounting of this coal and payment therefor. 


Bituminous 
Pittsburgh—Damages of $50,000 are demanded in a suit 
filed by Marion Hale and her six children against the United 
Coal Co. The damages are claimed because of the death of 
Alfred Hale, husband of the plaintiff, who was killed at a 
coal mine of the defendant at Milesville on Apr. 2. 1913. 


Fairbanks—J. W. Paul and Charles Enzian, connected 
with the National Bureau of Mines made an investigation 
on July 22 of the fire which is burning in the Solon mine 
of the Prospect Coal and Coke Co. Samples of the gas have 
been taken, and after analyzing these, methods will be sug- 
gested as to fighting the fire. 

Although the fire has been raging for several weeks, it 
does not endanger the working portion of the mine. It is 
the opinion of experts that this gob fire will continue for 
some time to come and it is possible that it will burn itself 
out. 


Waynesburg—A suit in ejectment was filed in the local 
court July 24, against W. Harry Brown, the coal operator of 
Pittsburgh, by Charles W. Weltner and others. The suit in- 
volves coal property, title to which is held by Brown. 

The plaintiffs claim that last January, Brown purchased 
from J. V. Thompson of Uniontown a tract of coal land, 
about 1700 acres in all, at $1000 per acre. It was alleged in 
the petition that 99 acres of this property Thompson did 
not own and therefore Brown does not possess legal title 
thereto. 


Uniontown—Suit for $20,000 was entered, July 25, against 
the Sunshine Coal and Coke Co. by Albert Cruse a miner, 
who alleges that he was permanently injured by an acci- 
dent in the mine at Lynn Station on Feb. 27 of this year. 

All of the coal and mining rights of the W. A. Stone Coal 
and Coke Co., of Uniontown have been transferred to the 
w. A. Stone Fuel Co. of the same place. The consideration 
named was $147,950. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—On July 24 four men were killed in a battle 
between striking miners and watchmen employed by the 
Wake Forest Coal Co. on Cabin Creek. Since the shooting 
in this region a few weeks ago the coal operators have had 
watchmen scout the hillside before the non-union miners 
enter or leave the mine. While performing this duty two 
of the watchmen at the above named mine were fired upon. 


Huntington — Twenty-seven thousand acres of Island 
Creek coal land in Logan County have been leased for im- 
mediate development by John Laing from Cole & Crane, Cin- 
cinnati capitalists and timbermen. This tract is located in 
one of the finest coal fields of West Virginia and the oper- 
ation which is soon to begn will involve millions of dollars 
and it is expected result in an output of approximately 5,000,- 
000 tons annually. 
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MARYLAND 
Cumberland—Two hun@red miners of the Small Vein mine 
No. 15, George’s Creek Coal Co. at Lonaconing walked out on 
July 25 because of alleged short weight. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—The Nebo Coal Co., recently organized in 
Louisville to operate the famous Nebo vein in Western Ken- 
tucky, is busy getting things in shape at the mines for the 
coming season’s business. Considerable new machinery is 
being purchased and installed, and much work was found 


_hecessary within the mine itself, where falls and other ob- 


structions must be removed before work can be begun in get- 
ting out coal. For the present the company will open no 
new operations, contenting itself with placing those now 
open in good shape. 


Whitesburgz—J. B. Hoge and associates, of Whitesburg, 
have purchased of Archie Crane, of Sergeant, Ky., a tract of 
coal and timber land, and plan its immediate development. 


Lexington—The Eastern Kentucky Land Corporation, re- 
cently incorporated at Lexington, Ky., with a capital stock 
of $100,000, has acquired 5000 acres of coal lands in Owsley 
and Perry counties,, on Buffalo and Squabble Creek. The 
property will be held by the company, and leased to oper- 
ating concerns, as the company does not intend itself to 
be engaged in either coal or timber operations. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The Ohio Mine Commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Cox to investigate the method of payment for coal 
mined in Ohio started out on its investigation last week. The 
first place visited was that of Jackson and the commission 
then moved to Ironton to investigate the Pine Grove mines at 
that place. The commission has made up an itinerary con- 
sisting of all the principal fields of the state. 


East Liverpool—The West Point Coal Co. which has a large 
coal area and several producing mines near this place has 
leased its holdings to the Kirk-Dunn Coal Co., of Cleveland of 
which W. H. Dunn, of Salem, Ohio is manager. The new 
company will improve the equipment of the mine and will 
increase its capacity to 600 tons daily. 


MeLuney—The Zanesville Coal Co. owner of the Keystone 
mine No. 2 at McLuney, Perry County, Ohio has abandoned 
the mine and moved all of the equipment to mine No. 1 
nearby. All of the coal land owned by the company that can 
be reached through this entrance has been mined. 


INDIANA 


Augusta—The Hartwell coal mining property situated 
near Augusta has been sold to a syndicate of St. Louis cap- 
italists, the reported price being $90,000. These mines have 
been idle for the past three years, the property being in liti- 
gation. When in operation it employed over 400 miners and 
was among the best equipped mines in the country. The 
purchasers expect to open the mines at once, and operate 
them to their fullest capacity. 


ILLINOIS 


Nashville—The Nicholson coal mine which has been in 
the hands of a receiver for several months was sold on July 
21 to Clarence Dallam, of Louisville, for $2000. Mr. Dallam 
will continue to run the mine until the court approves of 
the sale. The total indebtedness of the property amounts 
to $55,000. 


Lineoln—Charged with defrauding the Lincoln Coal Min- 
ing Co. and its employees by falsifying weight, William 
Dugan, John and Richard Roe will face the charge of con- 
spiracy against the company and the United Mine Workers. 
It is alleged that Dugan, the check weighman of the mine 
conspired with others in manipulating the weights and di- 
vided the profits. The amount said to be involved is $18,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kenmare—B. A. Bertelson reports that he has struck a 
6-ft. bed of coal of unusual hardness at a depth of 174 ft. in 
his Spiral mine. In going down to this depth he passed 
through other seams and is certain that he has struck 
the deepest-lying lignite deposit and one which is not now 
being worked. 

ARKANSAS 


Hartford—State mine inspector, Thomas H. Shaw on July 
21 closed mine No. 4 of the Central Coal & Coke Co. at 
Hartford until refuge holes could be cut in the mine tunnels 
as required by the state mining laws. Refuge holes are 
being rapidly cut, and the mine will be permitted to resume 
operations as soon as this work is completed. 
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Geilenkirchen, Germany—On July .23 the bodies of 14 


coal miners were found dead; in a pit where they were en- 
tembed the day before by a fall of coal. It appears that a 
large area above the mine caved, in as the result of ex- 
tremely heavy rainfall. 

Montevidéo, Uruguay—Money is not being stinted in Uru- 
guay in,the effort that the government is making in pros- 
pecting for coal. Coal seams outcrop in many places in the 
republic but surface indications in most of them are not 
promising. Extensive development, however is being carried 
on at several points, notably at Canad& de los Burros, in the 
Department of Cerro Largo. The work is being done under 
the direction of the National Institute of Geology, which is 
directed by Americans. The high price of coal in Uruguay 
handicaps industries of many kinds, and the government has 
shown great energy in attempting to secure cheaper fuel. 


Panama—Improvements at the yards of the Caledonian 
Collieries Ltd., the largest shippers of Australian coal to 
South America, in Valparaiso, Santiago, Antofagasta and Cal- 
lao, leads to the belief that this company is preparing to 
fight for this market. It is generally predicted that Amer- 
ican coal will supplant Australian on the west coast as soon 
as the Panama canal is opened. 
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F. R. Wadleigh, consulting fuel engineer, sailed on the 
“Celtic,” July 23, for a two months’ trip on professional 
business at different points in Europe. 


State Senator William Green, of Ohio has been appointed 
International Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America to fill a vacancy created by the resignation 
of Edwin Perry, of Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Following a service of several years as superintendent 
of the landings of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal 
& Coke Co. east of Louisville, Ky. George Dustin has re- 
signed and will accept a position with a sand company in 
New Orleans. 


J. W. Powell, superintendent and mine manager of the 
Columbia Coal & Coke Co., has severed his connection with 
that company owing to the indefinite suspension of opera- 
tions at their mines. He is now visiting in the East among 
the anthracite mines. 
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F. C. Cornet, mining engineer, has given up his Office at 
Charleston, W. Va., to accept the position of general manager 
of the Elkhorn Gas, Coal & Mining Co., at Melvin, Ky. This 
company has just been incorporated, in West Virginia, by 
Messrs. Schlesinger & Weeks, of Milwaukee, Wis. The new 
company replaces the old Beaver Creek Fuel Co, 


William Grelley, well known in eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia coal regions has resigned his position with the 
West Virginia Pittsburgh Coal Co. at Wellsburg to take 
charge of the Buckeye mine near Flushing, Ohio, as super- 
intendent. John T. McMahon, formerly with the United 
States Coal Co. at Bradley, Ohio has succeeded him with the 
West Virginia Pittsburgh Co. 


A number of changes have recently been made ‘in the 
personnel of the Davis Coal & Coke Co. Lee Ott, general 
superintendent, has resigned to become a member of the 
Board of Control of the state of Pennsylvania. His successor 
has not yet been named. W. W. Brewer, of the Weaver plant 
has been made superintendent of the Pierce plant to succeed 
Charles Connor resigned. H. B. Harrison, of the Elks Garden 
plant is made superintendent of -the Weaver operations, 
while J. E. Ott succeeds Mr. Harrison as superintendent at 
Elks Garden. Harry Sharp formerly with the Youghiogheny 
Coal Co. has been appointed assistant to the general super- 
intendent. 
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H. A. Nelson, for thirty years connected with the Pleasant 
Valley Coal Co., Utah Fuel Co. and Wasatch Store Co., died 
at his home 969 East South Temple St., Salt Lake City 
Utah early July 18 at the age of 53 years. Mr. Nelson was 
widely known and universally liked. 
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East Liverpool, Ohio—John Blackford of Pennsylvania 
Ave. is having a shaft sunk for a new coal mine in Klon- 
dyke. 


Sykesville, Penn.—The Erie Co. has advertised for bids on 
the sinking of two immense shafts at Cramer, two miles 
south of this place. 


Johntown, Penn.—The Link-Belt Co., of Philadelphia, has 
secured the contract for screening and picking equipment 
for the Valley Smokeless Coal Co., Mine No. 2. 


Russelton, Penn.—The Bessemer Coal & Coke Co. has 
recently asked Pittsburgh contractors for estimates on a 
brick power house and engine plant at Russelton. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—A new tipple is being erected by the 
Belmont Coal Co. at the Glencoe mine. This structure will be 
150 ft. long, built of wood and will not be completed for some 
time. 


Marquette, Mich.— Work has been started on the construc- 
tion of a 300-ft. extension to the C. Reiss Coal Co’s dock at 
Escanaba. In addition to the dock extension, two new steel 
bridges for the distribution of coal upon the dock will be 
erected. 


Holden, Va.—The United States Coal & Oil Co. has award- 
ed the contract for an extension of their No. 7 tipple to the 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia. This new addition consists of a 
picking table and electrically operated loading boom, all 
housed in steel. 


Elmira, N. Y.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co. has a force of men employed in constructing the 
super-structure for a new coal elevator for the Chemung Coal 
Co. which will replace the trestle that has been in use by 
that firm on East Washington Ave. 


Joliet, Ill.—Louis Wilbutte, the contractor, has begun put- 
ting in concrete for the foundation of the 18 additional coke 
ovens for the Joliet Coal Products Co. These ovens are ex- 
pected to be complete by Oct. 1, and the cost of their in- 
stallation will be approximately $375,000. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Engineers are locating the Rockhouse 
branch of the Lexington & Eastern R.R. up Rockhouse Creek 
an important coal and timber section of this county. This 
work will be completed in about 15 days and immediately 
thereafter contracts are to be let for the construction of 
the road. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—In anticipation of further enlarge- 
ment of its plants at both Masontown and Burt, the Elkins 
Coal & Coke Co. has let the contract for the consruction of 
26 five-room, two-story dwellings for the use of miners’ fam- 
ilies. Fourteen of these will be erected at Burt, and 12 are 
to be built at Masontown. 











Chicago, Ill—The Malcolmson Briquetting Co. have closed 
a deal with the Pacific Coast Coal Co. at Seattle for a ecom- 
plete coal briquetting plant having a capacity of 30 tons 
per hour of 10 oz. briquettes. The Rutledge press will be 
used, the entire plant being similar in design to that of the 
Berwind Fuel Co. The estimated cost of the plant is $250,- 
000. 


Windber, Pens.—The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has 
recently contracted with the Dodge Manufacturing Co., of 
Pittsburgh, for a 350 h.p. Dodge American system rope drive 
to connect a motor with a mine fan. The sheaves will be 
40 in. and 96 in. in diameter carrying 20 rope grooves and 
are to be set 24 ft. on centers; 1400 ft. of i1-in. Firmus 
manila transmission rope together with the necessary ten- 
sion equipment will also be furnished. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has award- 
ed the contract for 60 new houses to be built in various 
parts of the Connellsville region, to D. M. Fair & Sons, the 
approximate cost being $140,000. Thirty of the houses will 
be built at Colonial, seven at Lemont, five at York Run, ten 
at Sloan, and four at Colonial Nos. 1 and 3. Superintend- 
ents’ houses will also be built at Edenborn, Wynn and Le- 
mont. 


Kempton, W. Va.—The Davis Coal & Coke Co. has com- 
pleted plans for opening another mine near Kempton. The 
contract for sinking the shaft for the additional mining oper- 
ations has been awarded to the Dravo Contracting Co., of 
Pittsburgh while the necessary railroad facilities will be 
provided by the construction of a branch line of the Western 
Maryland Ry. from a point near Henry, a distance of about 
three miles. The contract for this railway construction has 
already been awarded to G. L. Anderson & Bros., of Altoona, 
Penn. 
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Elmore, W. Va.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co. have closed a 
contract with the Virginian R.R. for a 400-ton capacity rein- 
forced counterbalanced bucket locomotive coaling station to 
be built at Elmore, W. Va., at the approximate contract 
price of $30,000. This will be one of the largest and most 
complicated coaling plants ever built in this country being 
equipped with machinery for screening and crushing run of 
mine coal to stoker size which is used in the heavy Mallet 
compound locomotives which the Virginian employs in its 
ccal traffic. 


Melvin, Ky.—The Baltimore & Ohio is building a line 32 
miles long into the Schlesinger lands. This line will, for 
the present, connect with the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., at 
Beaver Creek station. 
completed a survey down the Big Sandy River to the Ohio 
River, crossing that stream at Huntington, W. Va. This new 
line will parallel the Chesapeake & Ohio line for over 110 
miles, along the Big Sandy River, and will serve to trans- 
port the coal not only from the Schlesinger lands, by the 
32-mile branch mentioned, but also from the new opera- 
tions of the Consolidation Coal Co., in Letcher county, now 
connected with the B. & O. by the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn 
Ry., a part of the B. & O. system running from Jenkins, 
Letcher County, to Shelby, a distance of 28 miles. 
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Ashland, Ky.—The Middle West Coal Co. has increased its 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Harlan, Ky.—The Lynn Hollow Coal Co., of Harlan is in- 
ereasing its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

North Lima, Ohio—The North Lima Coal Co., has been 
incorporated by James Aspenwell and others with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. 

Denver, Colo.—The Crested Butte Anthracite Mining Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by 
Frank Buckley, R. F. Buckley, and Joseph Deedlartz, all of 
Denver. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Southern Illinois Coal & Coke Co. has 
been licensed to do business in the State of Missouri. The 
capital stock is $1,000,000 and the headquarters are located 
in St. Louis. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Articles of 
granted to the Royal Coal Co. 
$100,000. The incorporators are Wash Pigg, 
and HE. L. Collier. 

Denver, Colo.—The Turner Coal Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators are James 
Turner, James C. Dick, of Huerfano County, and George 
Peart, of Denver. 
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Centralia, Ore.—Following the discovery a short time ago 
of a 12-ft. vein of coal four miles south of Wynlock steps 
are already being taken for its development. 


Virgie, Ky.—On July 23 the Elkhorn Gas Coal Mining Co. 
took over the business and works of the Beaver Creek Fuel 
Co. The address of the new firm is Melvin, Ky. 


Huntington, W. Va.—A _ seven-foot vein of coal of the 
finest quality has been uncovered on the Holderby farm near 
the city’s edge. This discovery was made at a depth of 
199 feet. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—For the first half of this year the 
coal and coke shipments on the Pennsylvania R.R. east 
of Pittsburgh amounted to 37,087,558 tons, or an increase of 
3,621,215 tons. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Edwin Marmet and Charles W. Poysell 
have been appointed receivers for the Marmet Coal Co. It 
is believed that this receivership will be only temporary as 
the assets of the firm greatly exceed its liabilities. 


Farmington, Ill.—It is reported that a new coal mine 
will be located about one mile west of this town. It is be- 
lieved this will be operated by the Alden Coal Co., of Daven- 
port, Iowa. Surveys and grading will be begun at once. 

Rockland, Me.—The Schooner, Charles H. Sprague, of New 
York, bound from Philadelphia to St. John, New Brunswick 
with a load of coal sprung a leak and sank off Menhegan on 
the night of July 23. Captain Elmer Greenlaw and all mem- 
bers of the crew were rescued. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—Alleging that the Pennsylvania R.R. 
is violating the commodity clause of the Commerce Law by 
granting to certain coal shippers rebates and privileges, the 
Mitchell Coal & Coke Co., of Philadelphia recently filed com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Tennessee Coal Iron & R.R. Co. 
has renewed the contract with the Alabama Co. for the ‘coal 
mined at the Searles mines in Tuscaloosa County. Not only 
will steam coal be taken on this contract but practically all 
of that mined at Searles during the balance of the year. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The property known as the Southern 
Pocahontas Coal Co. has been recently sold to a mining syn- 
dicate headed by Thomas T. Boswell, and Edward T. Boswell. 
This property which is located near Richland, Va., is al- 
ready equipped ready for resumption of work. 


New York, N. ¥.—The New York court has recently de- 
clared the law prohibiting the use of bituminous coal in 
that city as unconstitutional. Health Commissioner Lederle 
Says that one can now burn soft coal in New York legally, 
but he deprecates the result to the health and comfort of 
the community. 


Cambridge, Ohio—The O’Gara Coal Co. has announced that 
it will abandon the Derwent Coal Mine. All of the 300 
employees have been discharged. The generators will be 
taken to the Imperial mine at Belle Valley and the other 
machinery will be shipped to the Illinois field where the 
company has 21 operating mines. 


Birmingham, Ala.—One thousand five hundred new coal 
cars are to be bought by the Southern Ry. during the 
next few weeks. Of this number, 1000 will be hopper cars, 
and the balance of the gondola type. The Virginia North- 
western Ry. which is owned by the Southern was also 
authorized to purchase 500 coal cars. 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Canadian Pacific Ry. will use oil 
as fuel instead of coal, for its locomotives on the Cascade 
division of the main line between Vancouver and North 
Bend. Tanks for the fuel have been located in Fort Moody 
and it is now proposed to have the oil piped to Cokuitlam 
where the company shops are located. 


New York, N. Y.—Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Ine., to- 
gether with their subsidiary companies will on or about Oct. 
1 next move their office from 85-89 Liberty St. to the new 
Lewisohn Building, 113-119 W. 40th St. This change is 
being made in order to secure both a more central location 
and more commodious offices and store rooms. 


Denver, Colo.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
held that the Denver & Rio Grande Ry.’s ownership of the 
Utah Fuel Co. and its competition commercially in interstate 
markets is in violation of the commodity clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law. This decision implies that the rail- 
road must dispose of its $10,000,000 worth of coal property. 


San Francisco, Calif.— Within the past few months, 20 coal 
carrying vessels laden with a total of over 120,000 tons of 
coal have sailed from Norfolk, Baltimore, and Newport 
News, and are now stationed at various ports of the Pacific 
where their cargoes can be available at a moment’s notice 
for cruisers or battle ships. Other supplies have also been 
sent to Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, where additional bunkers 
have been completed. 


Monongahela, Penn.—Nine hundred acres of Pittsburgh 
vein coal recently passed into new hands with the immediate 
prospect of development upon a large scale. The amount 
involved is said to be $800 an acre which with contemplated 
improvements will bring the amount expended to about 
$1,000,000. The openings for the mines will be almost oppo- 
site the Hazel Kirk mine of the Pittsburgh Westmoreland 
Co. with shipping facilities on the Pennsylvania R.R. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—George Manierre announces that he has 
acquired the patent, patterns, drawings and other assets of 
the late Ticknor-Manierre Co. which has gone out of busi- 
ness and that he will continue the manufacture of box car 
loading machinery under the style of the Northern Conveying 
Machinery Co., at 418 Engineering Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The efficiency and practicability of the loaders manufactured 
under the Ticknor-Manierre patent have been thoroughly 
demonstrated in the past. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The National Tube Co. announces that 
commencing Aug. 1, 1913, it will enter the elecrical conduit 
field. It has contracted with the National Metal Molding Co. 
and the Safety-Armorite Conduit Co., both of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., to manufacture and sell this product for it as its 
agents, under their various brands. It has also decided to 
sell this product on the “Pittsburgh basing discount’ plan in 
the same manner as all wrought pipe for other purposes has 
been sold for the past thirteen years. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Diffieulty in obtaining adequate shipments of soft coal 
is causing some uneasiness. Little coal in the hands of the 
consumers and the demand is heavy in all sections. Better 
grades are entirely out of the market. Hard coal quiet and 
featureless. 


The midsummer dullness on hard coal is now acutely 
evident, and the demand has fallen off to practically nothing. 
The individuals are raiding the market with low-priced 
coal, and this is about the only business that is being done. 
The steam grades are particularly heavy and can be moved 
only when the consumer is forced to take a certain propor- 
tion of the small sizes in order to obtain any shipments of 
the domestics. There is considerable interest in the new 
hard-coal tax. 

The difficulty in obtaining adequate shipments of bitumin- 
ous in the Eastern Coastwise trade is causing apprehension 
over what the situation will be when the fall and winter 
activity sets in. Although the congestion at Hampton Roads 
is clearing up rapidly, the movement into New England con- 
tinues slow and there is much uncertainty over what ton- 
nages can be expected. While spotty on occasions the trade 
as a whole is strong and large consumers, who are attempt- 
ing to accumulate surpluses against a possible stringency in 
the fall and winter, are finding it impossible to do so. Though 
the market may ease up slightly this month, this is doubt- 
ful, and will not in any event, be of any serious proportion. 

The Pittsburgh district is experiencing one of its best 
years. Mines are operating up to the full limit of the car 
and labor supply, both of which are good, so that the pro- 
duction is heavy. The prompt demand is relatively light, 
the heavy movement being principally on contracts. There 
is little coal in the hands of the consumers and the re- 
newed activity in iron may cause a further stiffening in the 
coal and coke markets. The seller is still in full control 
and there will be little surplus fuel for some time. 

The Ohio trade continues to maintain an activity far 
above normal. The steam grades are particularly hard, due 
to the increased manufacturing demand and heavy consump- 
tion on the railroads and in the iron and steel business. The 
Pocahontas grades in the Lake market are practically un- 
obtainable. Foreign shipments out of Hampton Roads have 
eased up, but the Coastwise business is heavier; prices are 
holding up, and production is much improved, although 
there is still a shortage at the piers. 

In the Southern markets the producers are issuing warn- 
ings, urging the consumers to stock against the possibility 
of a serious car shortage, but as usual such notices are 
most commonly ignored; domestic prices continue firm, but 
the steam grades have eased up slightly. The improve- 
ment in the Middlewestern market continues. Although the 
steam grades are a trifle weaker, the domestic sizes are 
showing a satisfactory improvement, and indications are that 
they will hold steady throughout the balance of the season. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Uncertainty over what tonnage can be relied upon from 
West Virginia is causing apprehension. Congestion at Hamp- 
ton Roads is gradually clearing up but all agencies are well 
sold. Prices stiff and firm. 


Bituminous—The market here shows little change from 
a week ago. There is, however, an undertone of apprehen- 
sion over the outlook for supplies in the late fall and win- 
ter. Pocahontas, New River and Georges Creek, on which 
tidewater New England so largely depends, are coming for- 
ward slowly and there is not enough improvement in des- 
patch at the loading piers to warrant a cheerful view. At 
Hampton Roads the congestion due to the suspension early 
in July is gradually clearing up, but as August comes 
along it is seen that by far the most of the agencies have 


all the orders they can possibly take care of. Then, too, 
there seems a good deal of uncertainty. over what output 
can be counted on from West Virginia, the labor shortage 


there being still a considerable factor. 

Buyers at this end are keeping close watch on their 
shippers and there is a disposition apparent to make set- 
tlements on demurrage as easily as possible, so long as coal 
is forthcoming. There is an anxiety, too, on the part of 
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corporations generally to be forehanded on supplies and i 
extra shipments are secured through such a policy some- 
thing will have been done to relieve what in September and 
October may be a tightening situation. Prices on Pocahontas 
and New River are firm, sales having been made lately up to 
$3.10, f.o.b. There are a few shippers, however, who did not 
take much contract business and from such sources there 
is a small tonnage offering at down to $2.90 and $2.85, but 
the volume is insignificant. 

Georges Creek continues strong and there is no surplus 
for sale at current prices. There are already rumblings of 
the anticipated car shortage and that is hardly a good 
sign in August. In Pennsylvania the operators are going 
carefully over their commitments to see what will be avail- 
able the balance of the year and this is reflected in the ex- 
treme caution which selling agents show in response to 
inquiries for coal a month or two ahead. Prices are now 
about on the level of late June when a West Virginia strike 
seemed imminent. 


Anthracite—There has been a mild rush to get hard coal 
forward late in July, chiefly to secure July billing, but now 
that another monthly advance is in force there will be an- 
other lull until about the twentieth. The dealers are not 
moving their stocks as fast as the spring trade seemed to 
indicate, but the first of September will doubtless see a 
spurt, especially in the cities. Broken is still in short sup- 
ply, now particularly on account of the curtailment in min- 
ing, and gas companies and other large consumers are 
pressing for shipments. 

Quotations on bituminous at wholesale range about as 
follows: 


Clearfields Cambrias Georges Porahontas 
Somersets Creek New River 
Mines* ico. cir tence ocean $1.15@1.45 $1.35@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.40@2.70 2.60@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New. York** 3 eeeeee 2.70@3.00 2.90@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore®: «anche. See cee re cate ie eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*. ....)52.., 0) (ic ae Geet ee ae $2.85@3.10 
Providencef i . x. . sis: 2%. a slorss Sete os cle bite 3.95@4.10 
Boston f oie tise liisjehs wise or alee, Seodae eld Moses | oe 4.05@4.15 
*F.o.b. TOn cars. 
NEW YORK 


Soft coal shows a tendency to ease up and may continue 
slightly softer the balance of the season. Still a sharp de- 
mand however and consumers taking full allotments on 
contracts. Hard coal easy with considerable going into 
storage. 


Bituminous—The contract season on soft coal is now 
definitely closed. Any consumers who are still not under 
cover may possibly prevail upon concerns of which they are 
old customers to take care of them. It is only on such con- 
ditions, however, that contracting could be done and even in 
these instances operators would much prefer to carry any 
free tonnage they now have over into the fall trade. The 
prompt demand locally has eased up slightly during the week, 
which is no more than was to be expected in midsummer; 
it is very probable that it will continue more or less easy 
until preparations for the fall trade are actively under way. 
There were rumors of an acute car shortage on the B. & O. 
but the supply on the Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral have been wholly up to requirements, although trouble 
is anticipated before long. It is unofficially stated that the 
New Haven R.R. is in the market for 200,000 tons of coal. 
We continue New York prices on the following basis: 

West Virginia steam, $2.55@2.60; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.75@2.80; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.25@ 
3.30. 

Anthracite—Hard coal continues stagnant and entirely de- 
void of interest with the possible exception of a great deal 
of unfavorable comment which has arisen over the new 
Pennsylvania state tax on anthracite. The move seems to 
have been entirely unexpected and no generally accepted 
policy has yet been adopted, either as regards increasing the 
cost to cover the new tax, or toward making a move to 
have it repealed. As a rule most companies have increased 
the price to the dealer sufficiently to cover the new tax 
burden, but there are a few notable exceptions to this. 

Locally the trade is quiet. The steam sizes are particu- 
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larly heavy and are going into storage rapidly, while sales 
of the domestic grades are made only on condition that 
orders for a proportion of the small sizes be given at the 
same time. The labor supply is only fair and the mines are 
slackening up considerable. We quote New York prices as 
follows, the circular on domestic grades being 10c. above 
that for last week due to the regular monthly decrease 
in the discounts: 


Individual— 


Circular Lehigh Scranton Schuylkill 
Broken................- $5.10 $4.45@$4.65 $4.50@$4.70 $4.45@$4.65 
Feg.................... 5.35 4.80@ 4.90 4.85@ 4.95. 4.80@ 4.90 
ILOMEMA ENON ergs sss 6235) 7429022) AOS ah ea 4 OO ey: 
(GLI oe Se ee 5.60 5.05@ 5.15 5.10@ 5.20 5.05@ 5.15 
JRE int tl Oe 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 3.30@ 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 
IBUCIWHONG. fey fee se ee 2:75 2.10@ 2.45 2.50@ 2.75 2.10@ 2.45 
Lite) a2 Sy on a Ben ee 220 1.75@ 1.95 2320 tee. one 1.75@ 1.95 
La A. soy gue eee 7 1.30@ 1.70 1 ea 5 eas es 1, 30@ 01.75 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Anthracite flat and individuals are offering concessions on 
nearly all grades. Demand has fallen off to almost nothing. 
Heavy winter business expected. Bituminous continues ab- 
normally strong and _. active. 


The usual mid-summer dullness is still holding on, and as 
the season advances it is not likely to improve. There seems 
to be more talk of investigations than business, due to the 
fact that many of the retail dealers, effective Aug. 1, con- 
template an advance of 10c. per ton over the prices generally 
ruling at that time, to offset the new Pennsylvania state tux. 
The city authorities have been called on to inquire into the 
matter, but no steps have as yet been taken. 

The market itself shows a lamentable lack of activity, and 
the only business of any account is being done: by the inat-. 
viduals, who are resorting to their practice of cutting prices 
to induce trade. Outside of stove coal, the demand hess fal'en 
off to almost nothing, and the call for this size is only 
equalled by the requisitions of the consumer so that with 
many homes closed, there is not much business. As usual 
they will probably do nothing now, and in the fall be rushe? 
to death. It is expected by many that the coming season will 
see practically a duplication of last year’s experience, when 
‘all sizes were in short supply and hard to get. 

The bituminous trade shows up in marked contrast to the 
anthracite. Good prices and large orders are being received, 
while the current demand is far in excess of the supply. The 
shortage is probably due to the lack of labor at the mines. 
However, producers have no complaint to make as they are 
finding business better than ever before. This is the con- 
sensus of opinion in the trade and there is a ready market 
for good, as well as the cheaper grades of coal. Many buy: 
ers are now bemoaning the fact that they did not profit by the 
advice cf the operators, and make their purchases during the 
period of inactivity some two months ago. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Pittsburgh district experiencing one ef the best seasons 


in years. Demand en contracts heavy but light in the spot 


market with few premiums offered. Coke stuation un- 

changed and indications are that the producers will win 

their fight for the £2.50 price on second-half contracts. 
Bituminous—The great activity in the Pittsburgh dis- 


trict continues, mines being operated up to the limit of labor 
and car supply. There has been less labor shortage than 
expected, and the same can be said of the cars. While there 
is a constant tendency toward congestion in railroad yards 
there has been no serious difficulty thus far. Demand for 
coal on contract is excellent, and has shown an improve- 
ment since the first of July, when there was a slight let- 
ting up, chiefly through plants closing for repairs. Demand 
for prompt coal is relatively light, and premiums are ex- 
ceptional. On the whole, the Pittsburgh coal trade is experi- 
-encing one of the best years in its history. Free slack is 
being readily absorbed, much more so than usual at this 
season, and only a moderate tonnage can be picked up and 
only on a few lines, at less than the standard price. The 
pressure for coal in the Northwest is unabated. We con- 
tinue to quote: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; 
mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%-in. steam, $1.50; 14%-in. do- 
mestic, $1.55 per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
Connellsville Coke—The restriction of coke production, 
in accordance with the program of merchant operators, is 
fully sufficient to meet the situation and maintain the $2.50 
price so long demanded. Although prompt demand is light, 
there is hardly enough free coke to meet it, and buyers 
‘find difficulty in securing prompt lots at $2.50, a premium 
occasionally being paid. The market is quiet at the moment, 
but a tense feeling results from the knowledge that the re- 
quirements of furnaces which covered sparingly for July 
will come up again for August. However, the furnacemen 
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are less averse to paying the $2.50 price than they. were, 
for the pig-iron market has shown signs of stiffening, and a 
break in coke now would doubtless weaken iron again. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50@2.60; contract furnace, $2.50; 
prompt foundry, $2.85@3; contract foundry, $2.85@3, per ton 
at ovens. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


Trade spotty at t:mes but exceptionally strong as a whole. 
Occasional surpluses cf slack, due to the heavy shipments 
of threc-quarter to the Lakes. Foreign business slacked up 
some, but the coastwise movement is increasing. 


July has been rounded out by the coal trade here in 
stronger form than any similar period for years. While the 
market is somewhat spotty from time to time, there is ap- 
parently every prospect for a steady August trade. 

As a matter of fact, the present summer has been an ex- 
cellent one in the trade. While the early spring saw a rather 
slow contracting period, the failure of big consumers to find 
any quantity of cheap coal early in the season, caused a 
quick movement to cover. Since that time, in spite of pre- 
dictions to the contrary, the changes in the spot market, and 
in contract renewals, have been at advances for the most 
part. During the past week, slack was the only grade that 
could be marked spotty, and this was due to the rush move- 
ment of three-quarter toward the Lakes. 

Considerable activity was to be noted at the piers. While 
the foreign movement showed a falling off, there was a large 
shipment coastwise. Southern consignments’ particularly 
showed an increase. For the next two weeks this will be 
even heavier, as a number of coal shippers will try to avoid 
the hurricane season along the Southern Atlantie seaboard, 
which usually appears about the middle of August. A num- 
ber of loadings for Vera Cruz, and other Mexican ports, will 
be noted in the next few days. 

The board of directors of the Baltimore Coal Exchange 
has passed a resolution declaring that the tax of 21%4%, re- 
cently imposed by the State of Pennsylvania on anthracite 
coal, is unjust and burdensome on the consumer. The tax has 
been passed from the mines to the wholesalers, and from the 
latter to retailers, who have now decided to add 10c. per ton 
on the cost of ‘coal to consumers, in order to meet the situa- 
tion without direct loss. 

Notices sent out by the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. announce 
an important change in coke rates to this port. As a result 
of the recent agitation of a certain Connellsville interest for a 
reduction, a cut of 35c. per ton was made, which is probably 
a record. The rate is reduced from $2.15 per ton to $1.80. 
West Virginia is favored with a similar cut, the rate being 
reduced from $1.95 to $1.60. It is understood that Philadel- 
phia is also to have some reduction as well as some points in 
Ohio. The new tariff becomes effective Aug. 1. Coal men 
here are rather at loss to understand such a substantial cut 
on coke freight rates, when the rate on bituminous coal re- 
mains unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Renewed activity in iron, which will have a further stimu- 
lating effect on coal. Consumers have little surplus and 
producers are in full control of the market. 


There is no slacking off in the bituminous trade and the 
only difficulty is to get enough coal to meet the demand. It 
is believed that iron is about to follow coal in activity and 
stiffness in price. In fact it is declared that the movement 
has already begun. There has been a large amount of iron 
sold right along, but the price has been low, so that the 
complaint was that no money could be made in the trade. 
With iron active and crops in good condition the outlook is 
excellent in spite of the tariff revision and other troubles. 

Consumers are so eager for any coal that they are now 
paying within about 15c. of Pittsburgh prices for Allegheny 
Valley coal, which is sometimes as much as 380c. lower. 
Jobbers also say that there is little surplus coal in the hands 
of consumers and as it appears now there is not going to be 
any for a long time hence. Most of them are not trying to 
buy any more than they need for early consumption. There 
is all of the former complaint of shortage of men, with cars 
gzrowing searcer every week. What the ultimate result will 
be is difficult to say but it is clear there will not be a surplus 
of coal right away. The consumer has lost all control of the 
market and must accept what he can get at sellers’ prices. 
At the same time it is noted that there is not so much talk as 
there was of $2 coal at the mines. The operators and jobbers 
have become aware that with much more booming of the 
market, they will soon be digging coal out of every farm in 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

Quotations are strong as ever on the former basis of $2.90 
for Pittsburgh lump, $2.75 for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine- 
run and $2.15 for slack, with Allegheny Valley not more 
than 20c. lower. Coke is not much changed and may there- 
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fore be quoted as quiet at $4.85 for best Connellsville foun- 
dry. 

There is no stir yet in anthracite and none is looked for 
till cool weather sets in. Some increase in the demand was 
created in the spring by the reduction in price, but the con- 
sumer is indifferent now. Members of the trade locally, as 
well as the public generally are speaking in an uncomfort- 
able way of the 2%% Pennsylvania tax on anthracite and 
there is a growing belief that it will be pronounced un- 
constitutional by the courts. For that reason some of the 
shippers have refused to add it to their regular prices for 
the present. 

Shipments of anthracite by lake were 162,580 tons, which 
is a large amount, though not so large as the month will 
average. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Trade still active, despite the hot weather, which has cur- 
tailed the domestic demand, Lake market is strong. Steam 
business holding up well and price list is firmly maintained. 

The coal trade continues to maintain its strong position of 
the past few weeks. There is a good demand for all grades 
and prices at the circular figures announced July 1 are well 
maintained. There is little shading of quotations reported, 
and on the whole the tone of the market is satisfactory in 
every way. The future outlook is bright, with the possible 
exception of an expected car shortage. : 

One of the best features of the trade is the good demand 
for steam grades. Manufacturing establishments are taking 
a large tonnage and in some cases increases in their requisi- 
tions are reported. Iron and steel companies are good con- 
sumers of steam fuel, also the railroads, which are having 
a heavy freight movement. Expiring contracts are being 
renewed at advanced figures over those of last year. 

Domestic trade is strong despite the hot weather. Oper- 
ators and jobbers report a large number of inquiries, mostly 
for delivery in August and September. Dealers have stocked 
up pretty well and will not be in the market for some little 
time. Consumers are placing orders, but deliveries from 
retail yards are not large. Threshing due to the heavy 
wheat crop is creating a demand for domestic grades in the 
rural sections of the state. Municipal contracts are being 
awarded and the same is true of school and office building 
eontracts. 

The demand from the Northwest is still good, and conse- 
quently the lake trade continues active. The tonnage going 
to the Northwest via the lake is larger than in years, and 
the indications are bright for a continuation of the heavy 
movement right up to the close of navigation. The tonnage 
handled by the Toledo docks of the Hocking Valley up to 
July 25 was 1,393,000. 

As a result of the good car supply which is reported from 
all of the mining districts of the state, the output has been 
large. In the Hocking Valley the production was normal and 
the same is true of Pomeroy Bend district; in eastern Ohio, 
where the car supply has not been the best in the past, there 
was a 100% supply reported during the week. In the domes- 
tic fields of Jackson and Massillon the output was also larger 
than usual. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump........ $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 
BR INGH Se corse cvduatert scone 1.45 $1.25 1.45 1.40 
INUGINS ic scre elaeirore bap das 1.35 
Mine=run'. i... sale etsiete 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.20 
Nut, pea and slack.... 0.65 0.65 0.60 
Coarse slack........2+ 0.55 0.70 0.55 0.50 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Falling off in foreign shipments, but coastwise movement 
continues large. Heavier production at the mines and sup- 
plies at the piers are much improved but still inadequate. 
Prices being well maintained. 

While the dumpings over the three Hampton Roads piers 
have been good there has at the same time been a falling off 
in the foreign shipments and it is doubtful if the past week 
will compare at all favorably with the first three weeks of 
July. There has been quite a good movement coastwise but 
a large portion of this business has been taken care of by 
practically one shipper, so that it will not offset the falling 
off in exports. 

The working conditions at the mines having improved, 
coal is coming forward in much larger quantities than at 
any time during the month and the shortage at tidewater is 
greatly improved. A number of shippers are still short, how- 
ever, and find it difficult to take care of contract business. 

The demand for coal still continues good and prices range 
from $2.95 to $3.10 for New River-Pocahontas coals and 
Kanawha is bringing from $2.70 to $2.85. Foreign shipments 
have moved to Havana, Kingston and Georgetown, with one 
coastwise shipment to San Francisco. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 


Exceptionally heavy movement up the Lakes. Local de=- 
mand for both steam and domestic grades above normal with 
prices firm. Pocahontas practically out of the market. 

Conditions have not greatly changed here during the past 
week and there has been no variation in price. The coal 
movement on the Lakes has been exceptionally heavy. for this 
season of the year and fully 200,000 tons of coal and coke 
were loaded at the C. H. & D. docks, the past week for up- 
lake shipment. The proportion of coke was small, being es- 
timated at about 25,000 tons, the remainder being steam coal 
for which the demand is remarkably strong. The “Ward 
Ames,” bound for Duluth with 10,500 tons capacity, is now 
loading at these docks. The reports at the customs office 
show that the coal movement for July up to this week has 
been 1,516,230 tons as against 707,651 tons for the entire 
month of July, 1912. Of this tonnage, 461,925 was for export 
shipment going to Lake Superior and Georg:an Bay points. 

The demand for both domestic and steam coal is good 
locally, far above normal for this season of the year, and 
prices are holding firm. There is practically no Pocahontas to 


be had. Following are the prices quoted here: 

Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 

hontas ing son Troy ilon No.8 _ bridge 
Domestic lump......... $2.50 $1.60 $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.35 $1.35 
Rigg: tesco amen eames 2.25. 1.20 2.50 © 71250 R250 eee va... 
INUte. oboe esconaiavetehoneraretelle 1.80 1.20 2.25 10 Saez not eae + ee 
Fulci he souks mocletsteret tee Riel. LB oNe os Noch Sihev 1200 120: 
IMEINE=TUN a «oe eter eet leretere 1.50 1.10 aie Acres Maso 1.10 1.10 
Slack’. Ss) Rien pine ate eee won me OLTOMS reece Sete vice ee OS SOIREE 2 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Movement to the Northwest slackening up, due to the in- 
adequate labor supply there. Prices remain steady, however, 
and mines are working full time. Much complaint about the 
pew class of equipment on the L. & N. 

There has been little change in the market during the 
past week, except possibly a slight easing up in the demand 
from the Northwest. Prices are steady at the same level that 
has been prevailing for the last few weeks. There are a few 
complaints of car shortage, but for the most part the mines 
are running full time. 

The distribution of the 
coming more general and 
plaints from the shippers. 


“battleship” type of cars is be- 
is also resulting in more com- 
A committee of operators and 
dealers recently consulted with the traffic officials of the 
Louisville & Nashville, regarding the situation, and were 
promised prompt relief. It is a rather significant fact that 
the road itself will not accept about half of their fuel re- 
quirements in this class of equipment. Even few of the 
larger dealers are prepared to handle the new type of cars 
to an advantage, so that the complaint is general. 

It is opviously unfair to expect a dealer to install the 
trestles necessary to handle the new equipment irrespective 
of the size or importance of their business; this, however, 
seems to be the position of the railroad in the matter. Con- 
siderable friction has also occurred between producers and 
dealers. One result of the new situation may be the loss of 
considerable business to the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
Dealers who cannot handle the battleship cars to an advant- 
age will, of course, order from mines on other roads when 
same is possible. This may thus eventually prove a ser‘ous 
disadvantage to the operators on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. 

There has been little or no coal stored by the dealers so 
far this season; as is always the case, this is due to the 
reluctance on the part of the dealers to tie up any consider- 
able amount of money. The heavy movement into the North 
and Northwest still continues to be one of the best features 
in the local trade; the indications are that this will continue 
as long as the mines have surplus tonnages to ship those 
markets. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Producers anticipate a severe car shortage and are urging 
consumers to stock. Steam grades easier but domestics are 
firm and there is an increased activity in the iron market. 

While the warnings given out by the producers that heavy 
stocks should be laid in during the summer, owing to the 
probability of a serious car shortage, are, no doubt, timely, 
the buyers are not frightened. Steam prices have suffered to 
some extent, especially with the mines producing both steam 
and domestic coal, as such operators must move their steam 
product in order to be able to produce domestic grades. Do- 
mestie prices on standard coals are well maintained; in fact, 
some of the largest mines report they are nehind on ship- 
ments of this grade of coal. 

The pig-iron market, around which most other markets 
in this district usually revolve, shows more activity, but the 
volume of buying has been increased largely at the expense 
of prices and the lowest figures of the year now prevail. 


August 2, 1913 


NEW ORLEANS 


Heavy shipments being made from the Alabama field; con- 
sumers endeavoring to cover before the car shortage develops. 
Receipts by water interfered with. Large tonnage started 
out of Pittsburgh. 


In order to take full advantage of the abundance of cars, 
shipments of Alabama coal are being made on an unusually 
large basis. As the crop movement will soon begin taking 
the cars, every effort is being made to move as much of the 
fuel as possible now. Shipments from Alabama were cur- 
tailed to some extent earlier in the year from the fact that 
river transportation was expected to open. The navigation 
of the Warrior and Tombigbee rivers has been delayed by un- 
expected difficulties which the engineers encountered. As a 
consequence, the receipts of coal by water will not begin in 
time to assure the accumulation of any stock before winter. 
A contract for 20,000 tons of Alabama coke was let by the 
New Orleans Gas Light Co. 

Unexpected high water in the Monongahela released over 
1,000,000: bushels of coal, consigned to local dealers. It is 
feared that the low stage in the rivers will not allow it to 
come through soon, however. Shipments of domestic lump 
are moving to western Louisianna and eastern Texas. De- 
mand for coal in the harbor has been unusually heavy during 
the past week. Trade in the city is normal and featureless. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Producers are no longer showing any anxiety to contract 
and are apparently willing to take their chances in the spot 
market from now en. Indications for the fall trade excellent, 
Dealers endeavoring to accumulate reserve stocks. 


Bituminous—The season is approaching when there is 
little or no inducement for producers to contract so that there 
is a tendency on the part of the buyers to close without fur- 
ther delay. The operator who has contracted for only half 
of his production, is more or less indifferent about the re- 
mainder and probably feels that he can do better by taking 
a chance on the spot market. 

Indications for the fall trade are excellent. The domestic 
fuels, particularly the larger sizes, are already in strong 
demand, due to the fact that dealers are endeavoring to ac- 
cumulate substantial reserve stocks in anticipation of a heavy 
demand this winter. However, there have been previous occa- 
sions when the market displayed a similar strength, but failed 
to realize the full expectations of the trade, so there is still 
some uncertainty over the future. 

We continue local quotations on the following basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 

Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.65 pehae oL.60 $2.50 $2.25 
PE ithe. se slew Saale « 1.65 Saves 1.60 2.50 2520 
Steam lump.... 1.25 ntiae tte x 4 ABS Heke s 
3-in. lump...... imiowuet).15 1.20 ae ot tae 
Mine-run..... ee 05 1.05 1.00 $1.00 $1.00 1.50 
Slack we aeaelece 0.90 0.90 0.50 0.65 0.65 Hr 


Anthracite—The local dealers are keeping well up with 
their orders and the hard-coal situation here is comparatively 
easy. Payment of the additional 10c. per ton to cover the new 
state tax on anthracite is being made under protest. There 
are hopes that dealers will be reimbursed for this, but appar- 
ently the new charge has come to stay. The smaller sizes are 
in long supply, and are becoming difficult to moye. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Local market on the edge of a sharp advance. However, 
steam grades continue heavy, and this is affecting the 
buoyancy in the other departments. Anthracite dull and 
inactive. 

Judging from conditions the last week in July the long 
expected demand in the local coal market has almost arrived. 
Especially was this so on the screened sizes, such as lump 
and egg; on steam grades the market continues to get weaker, 
and the accumulation of steam sizes has prevented many 
mines from working, so that a shortage of lump and egg 
is almost in sight. It is likely that these conditions will con- 
tinue to exist for the next month, as nut does not as a rule 
begin to move freely for the fall trade until about September. 

Carterville screenings took another drop of 10c., and 
Standard screenings have been wavering for the past week 
with absolutely no demand. Standard lump coal is still being 
held at 80c. to 85c., and screenings at about 60c. to 65c. It 
costs more than 80c. to get this coal out in the form of mine- 
run, so it is still a losing proposition for the operators. Even 
with the prices of Carterville and Franklin County advancing: 
on lump and egg, the falling off on steam coal prices enables 
these operators in some instances to break even, but a great 
many of them are still losing money. 

The coke market is in a demoralized condition, various 
grades being offered in the past week at prices far below the 
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circular. The same pertains to anthracite coal—one or two 
shippers having speculated on inferior grades, and now find 
that they are unable to dispose of them and will probably 
have to sell at a loss. 

Very little smokeless is coming in and it is extremely hard 
to get, although Arkansas coal seems to be moving in far 
better than was anticipated. 

The local market is quotable on the following basis: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
2-in. UMP s's ccie eA: So lals ie IE CN etre Nes oitcic ce $0.90 
3-in.. Lump B. eee oa.) ee teak ear ay een meme eas SLSZD mre te okt te 
6-in- lumps. sce. $1535. @ 1550 sae .385 1.10 
Lump andiege) Memes: «la pacers ete $2.10 Te SOUP aicjes ete sido she 
No.1 nut.) neem - OOO’ ANELSY © Sy Ae errs 1.05 0.874 
Screenings: .5,0 seen « O. G50 eves Seietele slats 0.80 
Mine=runs: ese LOM cere Ma | cis's sas 0.75 
No. 1 washed nut....... LAO @el DO Mee aeterttes coset tas avn 1 sale. pi ha(obetialonets sre yele 
No. 2 washed nut....... Po2D' (Gh le GOmmet deteielersd wise ovis siaiel Ph a tie teeta ae ete 
No. 3 washed nut....... DAL Gr 320 eerie ictatir es reed o side iel tw Sider 
No. 4 washed nut....... VON Cen EOE Sei Ges CO GCOS “DORIS HOw. aychs 
No. 5 washed nut....... OTSOND ORG Mites cts erst atats cies» 2 cin Sie. pretelererehel orale 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Customary Aug. 1 advance on Utah and southern Wyoming 
coals gone into effect. Market quiet and dull. 

Coal dealers here have been notified that on Aug. 1, the 
wholesale price of coals on the Utah and south Wyoming 
mines will advance as usual at this time of the year in anti- 
cipation of the winter demand from $1.75 to $2.25 per ton 
for nut and from $2.25 to $2.75 per ton for lump. To what 
extent the advance at the mines will affect prices here is not 
known yet, but it is supposed that the local advance to the 
censumers will be commensurate with that assessed against 
the retailers. The weather has been tropical here for the 
past week and under the circumstances people are not in- 
clined to turn their thoughts to fuel. 
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COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during May and the first 
five months of this year in comparison to last year, in short 
tons: 















Classes and Railroads  ————May 5 Months 
Anthracite: 1912 1913 1912 1913 
B. &6\O2(8) eerie «> 18,496 107,494 601,152 665,488 
Ci & OF}(ayeueemrats |<< 364 2,638 14,806 6,981 
Erie (0) eee 289,854 *752,609 2,592,520 —«- 3,463,729 
Penna. (8-0) tjicele ee crs 6 109,341 967,896 3,688,943 4,641,994 
Virginia (a-b)......... 20 130 20 486 
Total 5 roads....... 418,075 1,830,769 6,897,441 8,778,678 
Bituminous: 
Bi &. OF (a) rmecreeieialess:s 2,956,614 3,151,296 14,015,327 14,343,132 
Bo Rad P.iCh-Diesees 619,430 811,280 3,320,840 3,766,426 
B. & Susq. (a-b) ...... 108,001 151,795 598,369 754,396 
Ci & Ow (a) Sceteerete = + 1,450,893 1,450,371 7,366,533 6,375,705 
EEG (G)S «nsuckreteterien= > © 8,086 7,396 142,409 263,218 
H. & BTM (a-b)...... 72,942 99,691 574,965 574,667 
N. Y. C. & H. R. (a-b) 598,593 672,425 3,434,116 3,791,585 
AN. & W. (a-b)........ 1,955,495 2,151,745 9,077,058 9,369,541 
Penna. (8-0)! eter + 3,495,016 4,178,271 18,956,936 20,092,450 
P. & L. EB. (a-b)...... 852,537 1,180,197 3,943,497 5,223,592 
P. S. & N (a-b)....... 181,372 214,065 600,164 1,123,050 
Virginia (a-b)......... 311,247 318,720 1,496,208 1,897,003 
We Midiae eerie ciate 269,939 248,063 1,236,905 1,254,612 
Total 13 reads...... 12,880,165 14,615,315 64,973,327 68,829,427 
Coke 
Bi Oi(@) areneten oso 439,631 434,898 1,910,286 1,721,410 
B. RuG& PB. fash) ten» 49,423 45,711 183,711 255,154 
B. & Susq. (a-b)...... 15,111 26,060 97,197 130,271 
Cy & OF (8) eee ss 25,157 29,438 105,100 150,523 
N. Y. C. & H. R. (a-b) 7,136 4,233 36,780 29,385 
NG LW), (a-D)eieere cr 106,549 138,248 641,615 716,701 
Penna, (a-C) paced. « 1,150,080 1,238,083 5,340,912 6,225,387 
P. & L. EB. (a-b)...... 539,431 615,433 2,535,719 3,070,143 
SS. GUNS (ae bate eee) ose clicievs ene PU wise eraietetenere 5,155 9,383 
WaMdis.qitraeeineele 5,210 8,608 30,197 35,511 
Total 10 roads...... 2,337,728 2,540,512 10,886,362 12,343,868 
Total Coal and Coke 13 roads: 
JADMATY:. ocr ene «sie le) luis! sieve alo. eie lola ’otnielettatele -. 16,421,839 18,936,646 
February.... 17,767,381 17,546,496 
March....... 19,483,025 17,631,346 
April... sctsleie's sateie 9) 0.0/s's:a's'e la) siatelemisre ale 13,429,367 16,850,690 
May..< nc Ae. « ce an ig eae 15,635,568 18,986,796 


(a) Includes coal from connecting lines. (b) Includes Company’s coal. 
9 faa not include company coal hauled free. * Includes company coal for 
ueling, 
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THE CAR SITUATION 


American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended July 15, as follows: 








Surplus Shortage Net* 
New. Eeinegland Lanes os <\.ec tnt see ee eee 112 58 54 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 1,445 217 1,228 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. . . o,102 178 2,994 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina.... 851 1,050 199 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 535 110 425 
Towa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. . 1,717 37 1,680 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska..................-. 268 0 268 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... . 2,601 46 2,555 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico 3-2. ee eee 330 a 325 
Oregon, Idaho, ‘California, Arizona.......i.... 0.6 2,172 125 2,047 
Canadtanibinés vs. ach eek hua te ea ee eee 0 0 0 
TOtaliias i vcd b oo.slore eed 6 ATR Eee ere 13,203 1,826 11,377 
Jan. 15 Feb. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. 15 May 15 June 14 June 30 

Surplus er 12,151 12,248 17,867 21,845 12,267 11,098 11,055 

Bhortada We Gaal 3,509 7,196 3,776 2,196 4,226 2,033 2,821 

Wettorciays. 8,642 5,047 14,091 19,649 8,041 9,065 8,234 


*Bold face type indicate a surplus. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for June and first 
six months of this year and last year in short tons: 








' June Six Months— 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
ADUHrAaEIbe in. we cuica sie ee lees 776,237 883,326 5,418,231 4,572,269 
Bituminous. coe ena ete 4,189,969 3,562,845 24,282,419 22,519,781 
Coke: 25.520 es eek eae 1,161,521 1,033,381 7,386,908 6,374,293 





6,127,727 5,479,552 37,087,558 33,466,343 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending July 26: 





—-Week’s Range Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products... ........ £0 £0 80 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ 105 105 105 1094 105 
Colorado-Fuel &: Tron. 2 eee 323 293 32 413 244 
Colorado: Fuel & Iron Pret2254- eee wee 155. 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... 1022 1023 102} 102% 1024 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 195 190 190 nok Fei, 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 49 48 49 
Island'‘Creek Coal Pref..22:- go. ue Joy 79 79 Sete tetas 
Pittsburgh Coal. iv, fa:be. aoe 183 17 183 242 14} 
Pittsburgh Coal'Prefieereae soe 8334 82 824 95 73 
Pond: Greeks ccc e cee ee 172 163 17 232 16} 
Reading... 1... 2) (ae eee 162 150 161 168 151% 
Regding. 1st Pref. csnanele een ee Poyeus 86 923 86 
Reading 2nd) Prefieee. eee 894 883 894 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... Aas Set 374 54 374 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asied or Last Sale Range 

Colo, F.& lsgen.sif.p) 53-36 eee ee oer 954 951 938 994 

Colo: Fo & ls gen. 630 eee 1023 ts LO (te une. Lopes mt 
Col.. Ind.-1st & coll: 5s) gus. .i2. ce 803 = 81 81 81 774 85. 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ Bi br Some nes eee ne 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... re 924 93 Oct. ’12 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist ¢ 6s........ a 100 102 April’06  .. * 
Ko iee.: Cr&i Grilsts fie isa eee 96 98 Jan.’13 98 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ te 86 863 June ’13 86 871 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 72 79 73 Ue 73 80 
Wenn. Coal gen’ 53i- 74-4. seen Oo eee O08 99% July 13 993 103 

Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 100% 1012 101 April ’13 101 103 
wenn. Div. lstig Gs) ..k.s. center ee OO Pan dOlg mal OOP Ulysse 1003. 102 

Cahy C; MsCovlst 2 Gs. 0 see An 108 110 #£Jan. ’09 a a 
Utaho uel lstig/5ste. nk nee a Ree), Semper i Oe 
Victor Fuel 1st sf 5s.... ae 80 80 May ’13 793 80 


Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s.. a Viges 923 
DIVIDENDS 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacitic—Dividend No. 1 on the 

common of %% payable July 16 to holders of record July 1. 

Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co.—Dividend of 2%4% 

on the preferred, payable Aug. 15, to holders of record Aug. 8. 


923 93 July 13 92 98 
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Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co.—The net earnings 
of this concern, which is now in bankruptcy, are at the rate 
of $240,000 a year, which is more than sufficient to pay the 
fixed charges and the full dividend of 7% on the preferred 
stock. Since neither of these payments are being met, the 
earnings must apparently be applied to the improvement of 
the property. 

American Coal—This concern operates mines at Barton 
and Lonaconing, Md.; also in the Pocahontas region, West 
Virginia. It was originally incorporated in Maryland and 
reincorporated in 1903, in New Jersey. During the period 
from 1894 to 1900, it paid dividends ranging from 6% to 10 
per cent., and from 1900 to 1909, at the rate of 10 per cent.; 
since that time the dividend distribution has been 6 per cent. 
per annum. 
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BELGIUM 


Belgium imports and exports for May and the first five 
months of the year were as follows: 


TE 


Fam 








Exports ———Imports——. 
May 5 Months—~ May M5 Months —— 

1913 1912 1913 1913 1912 1913 
Coal... sy aa ee eles 418,661 2,051,833 1,952,476 677,339 3,232,351 3,821,198 
Coke’. 135 eae 90,441 385,716 423,092 92,927 370,540 535,789 
Briquettes........... 54,349 287,675 216,618 34,972 166,215 201,107 


BARCELONA 

A consular report says: “The quantity of coal discharged in 
Barcelona in 1912 totalled 1,032,954 metric tons (of 2204.6 Ib.), 
which was in excess of the arrivals of coal in any previous 
year. Of the quantity stated, 649,351 tons came from Great 
Britain, 83,346 tons from Rotterdam, 8275 tons from Belgium, 
and 1832 tons from Philadelphia, the rest being Austrian coal 
of Spanish production. In 1911 the arrivals of coal in Barce- 
lona totaled 930,389 metrie tons.” 
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I. C. C. Nos. 4947—5078—5079, Sheridan (Wyo.) Chamber 
of Commerce ws. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
Complaint was made of the rates on coal from Sheridan, 

Wyo., to points in Nebraska and South Dakota on the 

line of the Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul, and to points east and west of 

Billings, Mont., on the line of the Northern Pacific. Com- 

parisons are made of distances and rates from Sheri- 

dan, Hudson, and from Illinois and Indiana coal fields to 
points of destination on the Chicago & North Western 
herein involved. Similar comparisons are made of dis- 
tances and rates from Sheridan, Roundup, Mont., and 
from Illinois coal fields to points of destination on the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul herein involved. Sheri- 

dan mines are at a disadvantage of from 85c. to ot ict 

competing at points on the Northern Pacific with the 
mines located on that railroad. Held: 

1. The great discrepancy between the rates from Sheridan 
and from Hudson to the same points of destination on 
the Chicago & North Western and between rates from 
Sheridan and Roundup to the same points of destination 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul cannot be justified 
on the ground that the movement from Sheridan in- 
volves a two-line haul. 

2. “Where the physical connection between connecting car- 
riers is as simple as in these small Western towns, in- 
volving no expensive terminal service, the additional 
cost due to the switching movement is very small, so 
small in fact that it may not properly be made the basis 
of an additional charge for a two-line haul of sub- 
stantial length. 

3. The facts in these cases demonstrate the necessity of 
promulgating rates which will allow this coal to find 
a market in the territory described. In order to accom- 
plish this result there must be a free interchange of 
traffic at reasonable joint rates, 

4, Joint rates should be established from the mines at 

Sheridan to the points on the Chicago & North Western 

which have been specified in the complaint in No. 4947, 

which should in no case exceed the rate from Hudson, 

Wyo., to the same points of destination, except that the 

rate to common points of the Chicago, Burlington & 

Quincy and the Chicago & North Western need not be’ 

changed. 

A joint rate should be established from Sheridan to 

Chamberlain, S. Dak., not to exceed that from Round- 

up to Chamberlain and this rate should be carried back 

as far as Okaton, S. Dak. 5 

6. <A differential of 25c. is a reasonable allowance for the 
difference in the distance from Sheridan and from the 
Northern Pacific mines to points of destination involved 
in. No. 5079 within 500 miles of Sheridan. As the dis- 
tance to points of destination increases, the differential 
between the rates from Sheridan and from Red Lodge 
should be further contracted, so as not to exceed 15c. to 
points between 500 and 600 miles distant and not to 
exceed 5c. to points between 600 and 700 miles distant. 
To points over 700 miles distant the rate from Sheridan 
should be the same as the rate from Red Lodge. Opinion 
No. 2290. 
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We will furnish copy of any article (if in print) in the 
original language for the price quoted. Where no price is 
quoted, the cost is unknown. Inasmuch as the papers must 
be ordered from the publishers, there will be some delay for 
foreign papers. Remittance must be sent with order. 


ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION 


Preventing Roof Falls in Mines by Using Cement. Black 
Diamond, June 21, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 20c. 

Accidents in Montana Mines in 1912; Carelessness Largely 
the Cause. Wm. Walsh. Min. and Eng. Wld., July 12, 1913; 


54.9 ps 20c: 
BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 


The Analysis of Black Powder and Dynamite. Wie 0: 
Snelling and C. G. Storm. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 51; 71 pp., 
illus. 

Suggestions Governing Safe Use ot Explosives in Mines. 
Wm. Walsh, Min. & Eng. Wld., June 14, 1913; % p. 20c. 

Study of Magazines for Black Powder. Report of the 
Droitaumont tests under the Permanent Commission for 
Scientific Investigation of Gas, and Explosives. | (Etude des 
Dépots de Poudre Noire.) Saladin and Dautriche. Annales 
les Mines, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1913, 40 pp., ill. 


BRIQUETTES 


Briquette Manufacture in Nova Scotia. Coal & Coke Op.,, 


June 14, 1913; % p. 20c. 
Briquetting Coal. Coll. Engr., July, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 
40c. 
COAL DUST 
The Combustion of Oxygen and Coal Dust in Mines. Dis- 


cussion of Mr. Blackett’s paper. Jas. Ashworth. Coll. Engr., 


MUL yeeros eb, | pp.) 40c. 
COKE 
Ammonia Stills in Byproduct Coke Oven Plants. A. Thau. 
ironeGcodle  reekey., June 27, July 4° and 11, 1913; 8% pp., 
0 Ge hs 
A New Device for Waste Heat Recovery. 
HonleAcse-wJune: (. £913; 134 pp., illus: 10c: 


Beehive and Byproduct Coke in Alabama. H. S. Geismer 
and D. Hancock. Coal Age, June 7, 1913; 4 pp., illus. 10c. 

Coke Oven Carbonization. (Paper read by W. Chaney at 
annual meeting of I. G. E., June, 1913.) Gas World, June 21, 


A. T- Shurick. 


1913; 7% pp., illus. ~40c. 

Coppee Patent Coke Screening and Loading Machine. Gas 
World, June 7, 1913; % p., illus. 40c. 

Development. of the Coke Oven Gas Aspirator. (Die Ent- 
wicklung der Kokereigassauger.) <A. Thau. Gliickauf, June 
feo teeetoenDp..« illus. 40c¢: 

Goodall’s Coke-Quenching, Screening and Loading Ma- 


Gas World, June 7, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40ce. 
N. G. Alford. 


chine. 
Improving Coke from Beehive Ovens. 
AgesJune. 1.1913; 2% pp., illus. 10c. 
Investigation of Coal in Byproduct Coke Oven Practice. 
Describes different forms of coal analysis and estimation. 
(Die Untersuchung der Steinkohle in der Praxis des Kokere- 
ibetriebes mit Gewinnung der Nebenprodukte.) <A. Rzehulka. 
Zeit. des Oberschl. Berg-u. H. Vereins, June, 1913; 7% pp., 
illus. 40c. : 
Production of Ammonium Sulphate by Means of the Sul- 
phur Contained in Coke-Oven Gases. Communication from 
the Coke Works Commission. (Ueber die Gewinnung von 
Ammoniumsulfat mit Hilfe des in den Kokereigasen en- 


Coal 


thaltenen Schwefels.) J. Reichel. Stahl u. Eisen, June 12, 
and 19, 1913; 8% pp., illus. 80c. 
Mhe Pishel, Coking Test.. M. A. Pishel. Coll. HEner., 


July, 1913; 5% pp., illus. 40c. 

The Modern Byproduct Coke Oven. (Paper by C. A. Meiss- 
ner read before A. I. & S. I. meeting May, 1913.) Iron Coal 
Tr. Rev., June 13. 1913; 1% pp. ° 40c. 

_Coppee Byproduct Coke Oven Installation at Lancaster’s 
Steam Coal Collieries, Cwmtillery. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., June 


27, 1913; 3 pp., illus. 40c. 
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DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 
An Oklahoma Water Hoist. E. C. Reeder. Coal Age, 
June 28, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 
ELECTRICITY 
Electricity in Coal Mines. Elec. Rev., March. 1913; 7% 


pp., illus. 20c: 
Electrically Equipped Coal Mines in Nova Scotia. 
Wright. BHlec. Wl1d., Feb. 1, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 20c. 
Electrical Plant at Dalbeath Colliery. (Paper read by W. 
M. Peat before the East of Scotland Branch of the A. M. 
PSE) Tron Coak Traskhevs July 46 O12 16) pe4 (0c 
Insulated and Bare Copper and Aluminum Cables for the 
Transmission of Electrical Energy, with Special Reference to 
Mining Work. (Paper read by B. Welbourn before I. M. E.) 
Coll. Guard., June 13, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 
Influence of Hydro-Electric Power on Coal Trade. 
Diamond, June 14, 1913; 1% pp. 20c. ; 


Hydro-Electric 


(Oh Walp 


Black 


Pressure Regulation for Plants. (Bay. 


Tupper. Min. and Eng. Wld., June 21, 1913; 4 pp., illus. 20c. 
Use of Purchased Power in Coal Mines. H. D. Jackson. 
Coal Age, June 28, 1913; 2 pp., illus. 10c. 
Electric Wiring in Mines. C. M. Means. Coal Tr. Bull., 
June 6; 1913s 126 pp. -2bc: 
EXPLOSIONS 


A Record of the Origin of the Principle of Stonedusting 


for the Prevention of Colliery Explosions. (Paper read by 
W. E. Garforth before the I. M. E.) Coll. Guard., June 6, 


1913;°% p. 40e¢ 
Development of Coal Dust Explosions. 


Explosions in Mines Committee.) Coll. 
1913; 3% pp., illus. 40c. 


(Fourth Report of 
Guard., June 20, 


Explosions at the Cadeby Main Colliery. Coal Age, June 
21, SLO eeeO Da 1llus. 4 L0c, 

Imperial No. 3 Mine Explosion. Coll. Engr., July, 1913; 
1% pp., illus. 40c. 

The Scott Colliery Disaster. Coll. Engr., July, 1913; 1% 
pp., illus. 40c. 


FUEL TESTING 
Methods and Results in Testing Fuels. Communication 
from the Royal Material Testing Laboratory at  Berlin- 
Lichterfelde-West. (Verfahren und Ergebnisse der Prtifung 
von Brennstoffen.) Dre HW. Hinrichsen anda Ss. laezak. 
Gluckaute Mave, 24 and slew ois sels epp. Iasi ote2 0. 


GENERAL 


A Notable Scottish Colliery. First Worked before the 


13th century, now equipped with most modern machinery 
giving large output. Coll. Engr., July, 1918; 3 pp., illus: 
40c. 

Assessing and Taxing Coal in the Ground. Wm. Griffith. 


Coll. Engr., July, 1913; 14% pp. 40c. 

Coal Mines Operated by Bureau of Mines. 
Wid., June 2372913); 1% pp. 20¢: 

Colliery Practice in Concreting. E. E. Seelye and A. T. 
Shurick. Coal Age, June 7, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 10e. 

Bastern Kentucky Coal and the Panama Canal. G. D. 
Crain, Jr. Coal & Coke Op., July 3, 1913; 1% pp. 20c. 

Economy in Purchasing and Using Coal. A. O. Doane. 
Eng. Mag., June, 1913; 7 pp. 35c. 


Certificates of Competency under the 
Coaleira sev, siuUnemLs aL Olas 132" “pp. 


Min. and Eng. 


Examinations for 
Coal Mines Act. Iron 
40¢. 

Experiments and Improvements in Prussian Mining Prac- 


tice During the Year 1912. Copious information on many 
branches of equipment and methods in coal and other 
branches of mining. (Versuche und Verbesserungen beim 


wihrend des Jahres 1912.) 
LOLS CV.0l. 61)— 5016 pip, 


in Preussen 
Si, 2NojeL 


Bergwerksbetriebe 
Preus, = Zelty staee. I. ou: 
illus. 

Insurance on Mine Property. W. H. Charlton. 
July~ Losses Desc. 


Coll. Ener., 
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Kentucky Mines and Workmen’s Compensation. (Abstract 
of paper by K. U. Meguire read before the Kentucky Mg. 
Inst., May 17.) Coal Age, June 28, 1913; 2% pp. 10c. 


Map of Ownership in the Upper Silesian Coal District and 
Vicinity. Large map accompanied by ‘descriptive and tabu- 
lated matter. (Uebersichtskarte der Besitverhiltnisse im 
oberschlesischen Steinkohlenrevier und in den Nachbarbezir- 


ken.) R. Michael. Zeit. des Oberschl. Berg- u. H. Vereins, 
June, 1913; 6% pp. illus. 40c. 

Manureé as a Protection for Concrete. N. G. Alford. Coal 
Age, June 21, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 10c. 

Notes on the Groundhog Coal Field. Amos Godfrey. Coal 
Age, June 28, 1913; 13% pp., illus. 10c: 

Reinforced Concrete in Mines. (Abstract of paper read 


by Prof. F. M. Dixon, June 16, before the So. Staffs. and War- 
wickshire Inst. of M. E.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., June 20, 1913; 
%p. 40c. 

The Collieries of South Africa. Description of the Brey- 
ten Collieries. So. African Eng., May, 1913; 1 p., illus. 40c. 

The Earning Power of Chemistry in the Coal Mining In- 
dustry. E.M. Chance. Coll. Engr., July, 1913; 1% pp. 40c. 

The Russian Coal Syndicate ‘“Prodoogol.” Iron Coal Tr. 
Rev., June 27, 1913; % p. 40ce. 

The Mineral Production and Resources of China. T. T. 
Reed. Trans, A.M. He 93a smn lis, 

The Number of Unprofitable Bituminous Mines. 
Diamond, July 12, 19138; 1% pp. 20c. 


Black 


GEOLOGY 


Geology of the Pittsburgh Coal Beds. (Address by J. W. 
Boileau at C. M. I. A. meeting held at Pittsburgh, June 17.) 
Coal & Coke Op., June 19, 19138; 1% pp. 20c. 

Southern Extension of the Hainaut Coal Basin. (’ Bx- 
tension Meridionale du Bassin houiller du Hainaut.) Réne 
Cambrier. Pub. Asso. Ing. de L’Ecole des Mines de Mons, 
Vol. V,_No._ 4; 23 pp. 

Structure of the South Edge of Charleroi and Central 
Coal Basins, Belgium, Parts I and II. (Structure du bord 
sud des Bassins de Charleroi & du Centre.) X. Stanier. Ann. 
des Mines de Belgique, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, 1913; 77 
pp., illus. 

The Concealed Coal Field of Yorkshire and Nottingham. 
(From memoir of Geol. Sur. England and Wales.) W. Gibson. 
Coll. Guard., June 13, 20, 27, July 4 and 11, 1913; 6% pp., 
illus. $1.50. 

The Profile of the Fat Coal Part of the Bergmannsgliick 
and Westerholt Mines. (Das Profil der Fettkohlenpartie auf 


den Schachtanlagen Bergmannsgltick und Westerholt der 
Ko6niglichen Berginspektion 8, Buer.) Mentzel. Gliickauf, 
Jan. 1119135 6p pa lee 40c. 
HOISTING AND HAULAGE , 
An Adequate Winding Engine Brake. Min. Eng., July, 
1918; 3% pp., illus. 40c. 
Splicing Transmission Rope. Eng. & Min. Jl. July 19, 


1913; 114. pp., illus. >25¢ 


Three-Two Method of Rope Splicing, Alex Wilson. 
Engr., July, 1913; 1°p., illus.  40c. 


Coll. 


Wire Ropes Applied to Mining. Sci. & Art Min., June Pil 
1918, %p., illus. 40c. 
An Italian Aérial Tramway. Coal Age, June 28, 1913; 


Dp. tus. 0e 


Underground Conveying. (Paper by S. Mavor, read before 
the South Wales Inst. of Engrs.) Coll. Guard., May 30, June 


4% 


6; 13-and 27; 1913; 3 pp., illus. ~$1:20: 
LIGHTING 


The Flash Point of Oils. I. C. Allen and A. S. Crossfield. 
Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 49; 19 pp., illus, 


Mixed Lights in Mining. J. T. Beard. Coal Age, June 14, 
1913; 1 p. 10c. 


A New Mining Lamp. Coal Age, June 21, 1913; % p., illus. 
10c. 


MINE GASES, TESTING 


An Investigation into the Effect of Atmospheric Pressure 


on the Height of the Gas-Cap. C. J. Wilson. Trans. Min. 
Inst. of Scotland, Vol. XXXV, Part 3, 11% pp., illus. 
PREPARATION 
Taking Screenings from Wagon-Loading Chutes. Black 


Diamond, July 12, 1913; % p., illus. 20c. 


COAL AGE 


Vol. 4, No. 5 


A Model Preparation Plant. M. J. Williams. Coal Age, 


June 7, 1918; % p. 10c. 
Combination Picking Tables and Loading Booms. F. GC 
Perkins. Coal & Coke Op., July 10, 1913; 114° pp., illus. ‘pc. 


Shaking Screens in a Concrete Tipple. ©. G Petersen. Coal 
Age, June 21, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 10c. titi 


SAFETY APPARATUS 


Cage with Munzner Safety Catches. 
19, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 25c. 


Mine-Rescue Van for South Staffordsh:rre. 
June 18, 1913; 4 p., illus.- 40c. 


Safety Electric Switches for Mines. 
of Mines, Tech. Paper 44; 4 pp. 


Safety Clutches and Hoisting Controllers Make Mine Ele- 
vators Safe. Coal Tr. Bull. July 15, 1913: Io p. ~26¢. 


Safety Made the First Consideration. Thos. W. Dawson, 
Coal Tr. Bull., June 16, 1913; 5% pp. 25c. 


The Reopening of Norton Colliery with Self-Contained 
Breathing Apparatus After an Explosion. (Paper by J. R. L. 
Allott read before the I. M. B.) Coll. Guard., June 6, 1913; 14 
pp. 40c. 


Eng. & Min. Jl, July 


Coll. Guard., 


H. H. Clark. Bureau 


SANITATION, DISEASES 


Bath House at Cameron Colliery. Coll, Engr., July, 1913; 


1% pp., illus. -40c. 

Baths for Miners. (Address by Wm. Walker before Scot- 
tish Federated Inst. of Min. Students.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 
Muly,, 11519135 vie ppee 400: 

H. C. Frick Welfare Plans. 
illus. 10ce. 

State Miners’ Hospital at Fairmont, W. Va. 
Coal Age, June 14, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 10e. 


Goal Age, June 21, 1913; y% p. 


A. W. Hesse. 


SHAFTS, SHAFT SINKING 


The Shaft Plant VIII, IX of Constantine the Great Colliery. 
(Die Schachtanlage VIII/IX der Zeche Constantin der Grosse.) 
Illgen and Wollenweber. Gliickauf, May 24 and 81, To13e 16 
pp., illus. 80c. : 


SIGNALING 


A New Mine-Rescue Telephone. (Coal Age, June 24, 1913; 


1% pp., illus. 10ce. 


Wireless Telephone for Pit Use. O. Dobbelstein. 
Tr. Rev., June 6, 1918; % p., illus. 40c. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Iron Coal 


Exhaust Steam Plant at Scottish Collieries, 
July 4, 1913; 1 p., illus. 40c. 


Erecting an Engine’Underground. 
June 21, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 10e. 


The Slow Combustion of Coal Dust and its Thermal Value. 
(Paper read by F. E. E. Lamplough and A. M. Hill before the 
I. M. E.) Coll. Guard., June 6, 1913; 1 p., 2 tables. 40c. 

The Use of Lignite Coals as Fuel for Locomotives. (Paper 
read by S. B. Flagg before the Intl. Ry. Fuel. Assn., May 21), 
Black Diamond, July 5, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 20c. 


Coll. Guard., 


B. J. Lowe. Coal Age, 


STORAGE 


German Practice in Coal Stores. Eng. Rev., Apr, 16; 19732 


1% pp. illus. 40c. 
Value of Storage Space and How to Obtain It. HJ. did 
sall. Black Diamond, June 21, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 20c. 


WORKING GF MINERALS 


An Ideal Method of Mining. J. C. Edwards and H. M. Gibb. 
Coll. Engr., July, 1913; 4% pp., illus. 40c. 

Recent Developments in Open-Cut Coal Mining in Kansas. 
W.S. Russell. Excavating Engr., April, 1913; 5 pp., illus. 20¢e. 

A Modern Coal Stripping Plant near Pittsburg, Kansas 
W. S. Russell. Bxcavat. Engr., July, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 


VENTILATION 


Improvements Relating to the Anemometer and Hygrom- 
eter. Henry Briggs. Trans. Min. Inst. of Scotland, Vol 
XXXV, Part 3; 5% pp., illus. 

Reversing the Ventilation. 
1913; 1 p., illus. 40c. 

The Measurement of Air in Mines. (Paper read by Prof. 
H. Louis at meeting of Colliery Undermanagers.) Coll. Guard., 
June 20, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. { 


G. G. Bourne. Min. Eng., July, 
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7200 h. p. (total) Westinghouse Motors driving Air Compressors at 
Anaconda Copper Mine 


More Air for Less Money 


The most efficient and economical drive for air compressors is 
furnished by 


Westinghouse Synchronous Motors 


Being direct-connected, these motors cost less to install than 
belted drives and require less floor space. Belt maintenance expense 
and transmission losses are eliminated. 


The first cost is about the same as for other types of drive for 
compressors of 1,000 cubic feet per minute; less for larger sizes. 


Efficiency higher than that of any other form of drive. The 
high power factor at which these motors can be run improves the 
operating characteristics of the entire circuit. 


The great reliability of these motors is proved beyond question 
by successful installations in all parts of the country. 


We will investigate your special problems and recommend 
the most efficient drive for your work. Write for full infor- 
mation. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 
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*Tllustrated Article 


FOREWORD: Page 185 
Some remarks advocating the expression of. appreciation 
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The New Conception Of Advertising 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


Printers’ Ink, in its 25th Anniversary 
number, says editorially, in reference to 
advertising in the last 25 years: 

. .more advertising has been done 
and more has been learned about adver- 
tising than during all of the agesthat have 
preceded them. ‘The activities of these 
years have unusual significance, as 
marking the close of an old order and 
the beginning of a new. All of which 
activities Printers’ Ink might say, in 
paraphrase of the classical historian, it 
has seen and a great part of which it has 
been. 


Unquestionably the greatest gain to 
advertising during this time has been 
the new conception men have of it. A 
quarter of a century ago advertising was 
“magic”? to the great majority, even of 
advertising men, and not always white 
magic either. 


At the worst a lie, at the best often 
a mere whirl of words, the ad of the 
period showed the relatively low esti- 
mate in which the public was held. 


Credulous and unsophisticated, it was 
too vague to be catered to, it was only 
just something to be manipulated. 


The history of the past twenty-five 
years has been one of an increasing so- 
phistication of the public and a growing 
respect on the part of the advertisers. 


It has been a growing education, in 
which the instruction has been given by 
all of the interests in competition with 
each other. And this has unfailingly 
ushered in the new conception of adver- 
tising—advertising as a service to the 
public, to list its needs, explain and tell 
how and where they may be satisfied. 


The conception is not widely held as 
yet or acted up to, but it is seen and 
practiced by some, and it is having its 
reactions in all directions. New and 
definite ideals are rising out of the hurly- 
burly, ideals of service, of efficiency, of 
plain, downright honesty. 


Advertising men are finding in honor 
a better armor than was a thick skin. 
The professional spirit has crept in and 
they are beginning to be exceedingly 
proud of their work.” 


Advertisers have come to that point 
where they realize that readers of ads 
must be told the truth about goods if 
the advertising is to pay. 


Which is why the maker of worthless 
goods, of goods that will not bear in- 
vestigation, cannot as in days of yore 
use advertising as a means of “fooling 
the public” into buying his product. 


‘Not only do readers of advertising 
today demand truth in advertising. 


Not only do advertisers of good goods 
realize the importance of telling ‘“‘the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but—” 


But the publishers of responsible pub- 
lications refuse to accept advertising 
that is untruthful. 


So that to you—the ad reader—the 
selling section of your paper represents 
a trustworthy guide—a guide who helps 
you secure the right equipment, the 
right tools, the kind of goods that 
give you the service you expect of them. 


In these days of truthful advertising 
you can find no better guide. 
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Have you ever realized the value of ex- 
pressed appreciation as an aid in the success- 
ful handling of your employees? We are all 
too prone to be thoughtless in observing the 
little amenities that lubricate life’s machinery. 


Real men do not exact or expect much in 
the way of appreciation—they are accustomed 
to bestow rather than receive—yet a certain 
amount of praise and thanks is always wel- 
come to the diligent and faithful. 


Appreciation is not, like the exercise of 
many virtues, difficult and painful, but is 
attended with so much pleasure that were 
there no positive command which enjoined it, 
nor any recompense laid up for it hereafter, 
a generous mind would indulge in the practice 
for the natural gratification it brings. 

Have you ever considered the possibility 
of capitalizing the loyalty of your co-workers 
and subordinates through the expression of 
your appreciation of their meritorious efforts 
when they strive to win your approval? .We 
do not mean in a purely mercenary sense, 
but as a means to bring out the better side 
of human nature, and to develop talents that 
lie dormant because you have failed to en- 
courage well directed effort. 


Do you realize that many men are discour- 
aged because their work has not elicited the 
expressed approval of their superiors? And, 
oftentimes feeling that it would be unappre- 
ciated, they are deterred from applying their 
personal initiative to the solution of problems 
which confront them. 


Look around in your own industrial circle 
and see if it is not the man who judiciously 
expresses his appreciation of the work 
of his employees who is supported by 
the most loyal and efficient organization. 
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The ability to bestow a word or look’ 
of approval at the proper moment is often 
the determining quality in individual 
success. 


If you lack sympathy, the men about you 
will reflect your spirit; they will not exert 
themselves to further your interests. It is 
also true that an unappreciative employer 
is generally an undervalued individual, and 
his organization is usually inefficient, due to 
internal dissensions. 


If you are one of those men who appreciate 
good work, but have not realized the value 
of expressing your thought, commence a new 
policy at once. Perhaps you will soon learn 
why you have not had the cordial support 
of your subordinates, or maybe you will dis- 
cover why you lost a valuable employee to 
a nearby competitor. 


Men are anxious to work for the fellow who 
gives credit where credit is due. Such an 
employer always has able applicants on his 
A boss can often do more good 
by the exercise of sympathy than by his labors, 
and he can render the world a more lasting 
service by the recognition of merit than he 
could ever render by the straining efforts 
of personal ambition. 


To the great majority there come hours 
when life loses its song. Every man has mo- 
ments when the iron seems to disappear from 
his blood. Meet the next deserving but dis- 
heartened employee who comes into your office 
with a word of appreciation, and if the change 
in his demeanor and the lightness of his step 
when he leaves don’t repay your effort, then we 
surely miss our guess. 
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The Liquor Problem in Mining 
By MINE SUPERINTENDENT 


I have been a constant reader of Coan AGE from the 
beginning of its history, and have noted with much 
interest the pages devoted to ‘Discussion by Readers.” 
The various articles relating to the “Liquor Problem in 
Mining,” have been of especial interest to me. 

This interest is, no doubt, augmented by the fact that 
‘the “liquor traffic,” and especially the “beer wagon” end 
of it, has been one of the most serious problems in the 
management of the properties over which I have the 
supervision; in fact, from the beginning of our opera- 
tions until the present time, the beer wagon has been a 
constant menace, and is annually costing our company 
thousands of dollars. 

In the earlier stages we were sometimes able to bluff 
the drivers and by threats of law enforcement keep them 
off the property for limited periods, but in a short time 
some new driver would make a trip, and as it 1s impos- 
sible to at all times keep a close supervision over the 
houses, would make deliveries, and a shut down, or opera- 
tion with a reduced force of men, at greatly increased ex- 
pense to the company, would be the invariable result. 

We are located in a “dry” township, with seemingly no 
restrictions on the liquor traffic, except that no lecenses 
are granted. Trucks and wagons delivering beer are a 
daily evidence that the solicitor is getting in his work 
and that the will of the majority who have voted the 
township dry is being defeated, and that there is either 
no law covering. the situation, or that such a statute is 
not enforced by those whom we have elected to enforce 
the law, and whose oath of office binds them to such a 
course of action. . 

I have personally appeared before the district attorney 
of the county in which we are located, with names of 
persons who would testify to giving their orders and 
money to a solicitor, and to the beer being delivered to 
them by wagons within a few days, and have been told 
that we could get no prosecution in such cases, as it is 
impossible to prove a sale. 

Travelers along the county road can see large piles of 
full cases and kegs left there by the trucks for the de- 
livery wagons, or empties gathered by the deliveryman 
ready for the truck to return to the brewery. 

Now my claim is that the liquor traffic is a menace to 
the coal operator, and a serious handicap in the working 
of mines. Furthermore, the law should be enforced in 
order that we may successfully operate our mines six 
days per week. 

As a mine superintendent, I am expected by my em- 
ployers to get results, and have a right to their aid and 
cooperation in making working conditions such that re- 
sults will be obtainable. Yet the great body of coal op- 
erators who have power or influence in political affairs, 
do nothing to bring about the prohibition of this traffic 
that is lessening their profits, restricting their output, 
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endangering. their property and the lives of their 
emplovees. They are thus placing, or permitting to be 
placed a serious handicap upon every superintendent and 
foreman they put in charge. I feel that coal operators 
should, in justice to their investments, their management 
and their many employees, unite in their efforts to elim- 
inate this traffic, which is doing more than any other one 
agency to restrict output and increase the cost of pro- 
duction. 
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Some Plain Facts about Anthracite 
By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


How passing strange it is how long an evil reputation, 
no matter how undeserved it may be, will cling to a per- 
son, a business or an institution, even surviving long af- 
ter all of the original parties to it are dust. 

That applies cogently to the anthracite-coal indus- 
try, as both miner and operator have, as a whole, been 
the objects of severe and wholly undeserved public cen- 
sure, because of the actions of an almost negligible por- 
tion of each. In the mind of the general newspaper 
reader the anthracite-coal operator is pictured as a com- 
bination of bandit and Shylock, battening upon the ne- 
cessities of mankind, extorting the last penny from the 
poor on one hand and heartlessly oppressing and plunder- 
ing his employees on the other. 

A patient and unbiased investigation will reveal that 
99 per cent. of the above picture is colored with wanton 
falsehood, frank ignorance and the political necessities of 
demagogues who seek to ride into office by advocating 
chimeras or by posing as the miners’ friend and creating 
hatreds between employer and employee as a sign of their 
good intentions toward their clients. It is one vf the 
unsoluble enigmas of our day that the more lurid and 
baseless an attack on an anthracite operator is, the more 
it is welcomed and the more prominence is given it in the 
columns of the press, while colorless truth and exact 
facts set forth by the operator are given little or no 
credence in the newspaper sanctums, and if referred to 
at all editorially, usually with a mingled sneer and de- 
risive incredulity, the operator being held as a scoundrel 
per se. 

About every demagogue in Congress, in the various 
state legislatures and in the city councils, has offered a 
“resolution to investigate the anthracite-coal monopoly,” 
as though there were one, and said demagogue is prolific 
of sentiments saturated with libelous and unwarranted 
adjectives portraying the operator as the sum of unver- 
nished saturnine villainy. 

In the loose terminology generally employed in dis- 
cussing the anthracite situation, that industry is habitu- 
ally written or spoken of As a “trust.” The statement has 
no foundation in fact, save that created by nature her- — 
self, the inventions of mine appliances and the legisla- 
tive enactments in behalf of the mine worker. Those 
three things are solely responsible for whatever resem- 
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blance the industry has to a trust. That can be proven 
as clearly as a problem in Euclid. 

While hunting in 1792, Philip Ginter built a camp 
fire and accidently set fire to the “black stones,” lying 
loose on Moosic Mountain. That was the genesis of the 
anthracite-coal industry. Its progress was slow, for in 
1814 Jesse Fell, a pioneer operator, recorded in his diary 
that he had sold 50 tons, while the year previous his 
sales were but 22. It may be set down as an irrefutable 
fact that for a century after its discovery the investor 
in an anthracite-coal mine had about the same chance 
to get principal and interest back, as the usual run of 
“birdmen” have of safely returning to earth. There 
were enough exceptions to prove the rule, of- course, yet 
tntil 1892-5, when the large anthracite properties were 
virtually forced upon their present owners by bankrupt 
and disheartened investors, the stocks of the general run 
of anthracite-coal companies were shunned by cine sighted 
and prudent ‘investors. 

The truth of the matter is that the present owners: of: 
the mines, continually spoken of as a trust, were very re- 
luctant to invest in the mining properties at all, and the 
stocks were virtually forced upon them. No secret is be- 
trayed when it is declared that the men who disposed of 
their stock to the supposititious “trust” believed, as some 
of them also stated, that they had gotten rid of a “dead 
horse.” It is ‘one of the peculiar fants of that sale that 
one of the three men principally responsible for the sell- 
ing owned the newspaper which has been the most per- 
sistant and virulent critic of the ‘anthracite coal trust.” 
There is a tale connected therewith which, if set forth 
plainly, would throw a flood of light upon business, polit- 
ical and financial affairs in Pennsylvania. 

In reply to the criticism, iterated and reiterated ten 
thousand times last fall and winter, that the “anthracite- 
coal trust was extorting Sorbent prices for coal from 
the poor,” the operators in sober truth replied that “no 
change whatever has been made in circular prices ;” still 
the charge was made. 

To the further assertion of the operators that by buy- 
ing a supply in summer, the consumer would not only 
get coal cheaper, but he would also prevent any chance of 
a “coal famine” in cold weather, the “learned Thebans” 
of the press reply that the poor man has neither the cash 
to buy a supply nor a place to store it. To this branch 
of consumer then we will try to show plainly that the op-- 
erator has no part whatever in causing him to pay more 
than a fair price for anthracite coal. 

Standing on South Halstead Street, Chicago, I heard 
the following colloquy between a woman who sought 
to buy some coal and a retailer who, among other com- 
modities, sold coal by the pail and basket. 

“What, ” asked the woman, “is the price of a basket 
of hard coal?” 

“Forty-five cents delivered, or forty cents if you take 
it yourself,” replied the dealer. 

“How much does it weigh?” queried the woman. 

“Fifty pounds, full weight,” answered the dealer. 

The woman bought a basket and asked why coal was 
alwavs getting higher in price, to which the dealer re- 
plied by emitting the usual tirade against the operator, 
the least objectionable term he used in characterizing the 
coal producer being that of “robber,” and at the same 
‘time he expressed the greatest sympathy with the poor. 

Outwardly I paid no attention to the transaction or 
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conversation, but upon my return that evening T bought 
a basket of coal, which the dealer repeatedly told me was 
the genuine Scranton hard coal. Upon weighing it 
home, I found it was four pounds short in weight. That 
is to say, I paid at the rate of $17.38 for 2000 lb. of 
“genuine Scranton hard coal.” 

But the short weight was not the worst part of the 
transaction by any means. Taking the coal from the bag, 
I spread it out on a paper on the floor and found that a 
httle over half the coal was Indiana block coal, screened 
to the chestnut size. Now examine the proposition in its 
true light. 

The Indiana block coal cost that small dealer $4 per 
ton from the retail coal yards, while the “genuine Scran- 
ton hard coal” cost him $8 per ton at the lake front. Let 
us say, 1n order to be within the truth, that that basket 
of coal was mixed with equal parts of both kinds of 
coal, then that small dealer got $17.38 for coal. that cost 
him but $6. ~ . 

That transaction aroused my curiosity, and I made:a 


searching examination among that class of coal dealers, 


calling on over thirty petty salesmen in various parts 
of Chicago, and short weight was an almost unbroken 
feature. Where coal was bought by the bucket, the rate 
at which it was sold was seldom under twenty dollars per 
ton. 

Another almost universal feature was that these petty 
dealers never lost a chance to defame and vilify the op- 
erator, whether the coal sold was anthracite or bitumin- 
ous. Do not for a moment think that the retail dealer 
with a yard and ‘scales of his own resorted to any such 
practice or used any such language. It was in all cases 
a dealer whose stock seldom reached ten tons at a time. 

It is within the bounds of truth to say that fully 
twenty-five thousand families in Chicago buy their coal 
in that way, and are habitually su bjected to short weight 
and extortions and the extortioner invariably places the 
blame upon the operator. Just as a wave widens when a 
stone is thrown in a body of water, so the multiplicity of 
these baseless charges have created a wave of resentment 
and ill-will toward the coal operators that finds expres- 
sion In editorial comment and the senseless and crippling 
legal enactments which create the very conditions their 
authors design to prevent by them. 
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The Cost of Bath Houses 


The cost of installation of baths and fittings does not 
vary much, according to Wilham Walker, Division Inspec- 
tor of Mines for Scotland. In con the average 
cost ‘is $25 and in Belgium $20 per person using the 
facilities. One bath house in Belgium, which was 123 
ft. long by 74 ft. wide by 39 ft. high, and was completely 
fitted out with walls of glazed brick, cost $24,000. This 
accommodated 800 men. The Belgian law has the peculi- 
arity that the men are not permitted to bathe in sight 
of one another, but each must have a separate compart- 
ment in which to take his bath. 

A bath house in Westphalia which was built of a size 
to allow 2000 men to bathe in three-quarters of an hour, 
cost $50,000. At the Wharncliffe Silkstone Colhery in 
England a bath house was built at a cost of $3000, hav- 
ing 14 baths and 48 lockers: The cost of upkeep of this 
bath house is about $7 a week. 
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Coal Shipping on the Great Lakes 


By J. W. CHAMBERLIN* 


SY NOPSIS—The movement of coal up the Lakes dur- 
ing the summer season is one of the most interesting 
transportation problems in the coal industry. The Lake 
shippers believe they have the most advanced and modern 
systems of handling coal. The necessity of such is ob- 
viously much more essential, due to the short haul and 
relatively greater proportion of time required in load- 
ing and unloading. This is the first of a series of articles 
that will discuss all phases of the Lake trade. 
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The coal trade of the Great Lakes, although compara- 
tively new, has already attained to great proportions. 
Pennsylvania produced less than 2000 tons in 1820, but 
as there are no mines within mule-hauling distances of 
the Lakes, it is certain that the railroad, in 1830, must 
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Lake vessels are now being loaded at the rate of 1000 
tons an hour. Buffalo in those days received anthracite 
by canal through Seneca and Cayuga Lakes and from 
Rondout on the Hudson. It appears that since the days 
of the “Erastus Corning,” which was built in 1867, both 
carrying and handling capacity have increased tenfold, 
for there are quite a number of modern steamers that 
will carry more than 14,000 tons of bulk freight on maxi- 
mum draft. It is, of course, the shallow depth of the 
lake harbors and connections that makes it necessary to 
build all lake craft so broad and flat and which unsuits 
them for ocean carrying and vice versa, except in a limited 
way. Sometime in the ’80’s the steamer “Roanoke” was 
brought up from Tampa Bay to the lakes, and, though 
she could load down to about 26 ft., she could hardly 
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have preceded that tratlic. “Railroading” began with 


the completion of the Erie to Dunkirk on Lake Erie in 
1851. The first real incentive to lake navigation, at least 
from one lake to another, must have been given by the 
growth of Chicago, which was not settled till 1831. 


Earty History or LAKE TRANSPORTATION 


There was, however, a big impetus given to the coal 
trade by the opening of the Erie Canal, connecting the 
lakes with tidewater, in 1825. Coal, practically all an- 
thracite, came to be one of the common articles carried 
by the canal. It was taken by canal-boats in probably 
not more than 100-ton lots to Buffalo, where it was 
hoisted by derrick to the lake wharf and was loaded on 
sailing vessels for the most part with wheelbarrows. An 
old Buffalo ship-store owner states that once a very big 
record was made by the wheelbarrow process in loading 
the ship “Erastus Corning” with 1400 tons of coal in 
14 hours! 


*90 Johnson Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 


get into any lake harbor with a cargo of more than 600 
tons. 


Watrr Depruys AND MrrHops or HANDLING COAT 


As a rule, all lake craft must be loaded to a depth of 
less than 20 ft. and there are a good many harbors, es- 
pecially in the upper-lake lumber districts, that are not 
more than 15 ft. deep. In these the primitive ‘horse 
dock,” the terror of the coal shipper, still prevails. The 
vessel must wait for its coal to be hoisted out by a bucket 
moved by herses so that extra freight paid, at least 10e. 
a ton, is demanded to these points, with tonnage hard to 
get at any rate. Such shallow harbors are disappearing 
now, however, for if there is natural traffic enough to war- 
rant the outlay they are deepened, and if not they are 
soon distanced by the rush of improvement elsewhere. 
The report from the two inter-lake passages, on which the 
shipmaster relies for his depth of draft (the Lime Kaln 
crossing below Detroit and the Poe Lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie) for the opening of this season, makes the former 
navigable at 20 ft. and the latter at 18.08 feet. 
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Up to the organization of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion at Buffalo in 1885, the government had given any- 
thing but cordial aid to lake navigation, the tidewater 
and general Eastern and Southern marine interests clatm-~ 
ing the lion’s share of assistance and getting it. Since 
that time, government aid has become much more Lib- 
eral all over the lakes, till they now boast many important 
improvements, such as the Poe Lock at the Sault, the 
Livingstone channel in Detroit River, the Straight chan- 
ael at Toledo, the four-mile breakwater at Buffalo, ete. 
All these assist navigation in some special way, largely 
by deepening draft. The much-canvassed Chicago drain- 
age canal, government permission for which was given 1n 
1901, should have a tendency in the opposite direction. 
The Lake Carriers’ Association, in a recent report, gives 
some color to the belief that it reduces lake levels from 
0.5 to 0.8 ft. Natural causes so influence these levels 
that it is not easy to determine the amount. 

The anthracite trade by lake early found that the best 
method of handling from car to vessel was by trestle, 
the loaded cars being run upon it by locomotive or station- 


ary machinery and the coal dumped or shoveled into the 
pockets beneath, from which it is rapidly spouted down 
the hatchways of the vessel. The trestle of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, at the mouth of Buffalo River, 
is an excellent example in this line. This trestle was 
built in 1879 and is now the oldest of its kind in Buffalo. 
It has 41 pockets, which vary in size according to the 
elevation of the tracks above them; these latter are laid 
on a gravity plane to facilitate the moving of a car after 
it is hoisted to the top of the trestle. The entire pocket 
capacity is about 4500 tons, the iron-lined wooden pock- 
ets being filled from three parallel tracks. 


LoADING TRESTLES 


When the lake craft was comparatively small it was 
easy to spout the coal into the hold from the pockets, 
but the decks of the 400- and 500-ft. steamers, when 
light, are much higher from the water, so that it is now 
occasionally found necessary to adopt various devices to 
list them over so the coal will flow down the spouts. 

There are now four water-shipping trestles in Buffalo 





Streamer “SuLTANA” OF THE TOMLINSON LINE Passinc Out oF THE AMERICAN “Soo” Locks 
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Harbor, the Delaware, Lackwanna & Western just men- 
tioned, the Lehigh Valley, the Erie (operated by Wil- 
liams & Peters) and the Philadelphia & Reading. All 
hoist the loaded cars by stationary machinery, except the 
last named, which is operated by a locomotive incline. 
There are also a number of docks or trestles for fueling 
he steamers, including those of Frank Williams & Co., 
2. L. Hedstrom, Pickands, Mather & Co. and the Buffalo, 
2ochester & Pittsburgh R.R. The coal (always bitumin- 
ous) is dumped into small pockets from the cars, whence 
it is drawn out into five-ton iron buckets and hoisted to 
the flat deck of a fuel scow, which is then towed to the 
lake steamer, or propelled by its own steam, and the 
buckets dumped into the bunkers. This is an improve- 
ment over having the steamer to go to the fuel dock for 
bunker coal, especially in the saving of time. Where the 
steamer takes a cargo of coal the fueling is done from the 
trestle that furnishes the cargo. 

Buffalo does not ship bituminous coal by lake. 
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freight rates are too high, as compared with those to 
Erie or the Ohio ports. The rate from the Allegheny 
Valley mines to Buffalo is $1.10, as compared with 78c. 
from Pittsburgh to the Ohio ports, and a still lower rate 
has been made this season to Erie. Quite a number of 
years ago the Rochester & Pittsburgh, having its own coal 
and railroad, undertook to meet this competition and 
one season shipped about 150,000 tons of bituminous: by 
lake, but it dropped out of the business after two or three 
seasons. The only port that ships both anthracite and 
bituminous extensively by lake is Erie, which till lately 
used the trestle chiefly for anthracite and the car dump 
for bituminous. There are no car dumps in use at lake 
ports below Erie. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
R.R. put one in at Buffalo for loading its bituminous 
lake shipments, but took it out on retiring from that 
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trade. Though either sort of coal could be handled by 
either trestle or dump, the conditions favor the trestle 
for anthracite and the car dump for bituminous. 

The coal trade of Lake Ontario is in a peculiar condi- 
tion. It is essentially separated from the other lakes by 
the fact that the Welland Canal connecting it with Lake 
Erie and the upper lakes admits vessels of only about 
14 ft. draft and there are but few that can load more than 
2000 tons on that draft and at the same time accommo- 
date themselves to the canal locks, which are only. 270 
ft. long by 45 ft. wide. On that account the trade of 
Lake Ontario is largely confined to ports on that lake 
or on the St. Lawrence River, though two or three ship- 
pers of anthracite at Oswego still send cargoes to the 
upper lakes. For instance, of the 686,417 gross tons of 
anthracite shipped in 1911 from Oswego, 209,948 tons 
cleared for the upper lakes. The other ports on that lake, 
North Fairhaven, Sodus Point and Charlotte, practically 
confine their operations to ports below the Welland Canal. 
50 75 
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On this account the tonnage on Lake Ontario is very 
small, cargoes often running down to 200 or 300 tons and 
vessels hard to get at that. Still the coal trade on that 
lake keeps up and in some instances increases. Anthracite 
shipments from North Fairhaven were 100,000 tons in 
1911 and 150,000 tons in 1912, and the other shipping; 
ports were holding their own well. There are three ships 
ping trestles at Oswego, the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, the last not shipping heavily by water 
since the opening of its rail line to Montreal. Anthracite 
only is shipped from Oswego, and this is also the chief 
product shipped out of North Fairhaven, where the Le- 
high Valley Co. has a trestle. The principal shipments 
from Sodus Point, where the Pennsylvania*R.R. has a 
trestle, are bituminous. At Charlotte the Buffalo, 
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Rochester & Pittsburgh R.R. and the Grand Trunk Ry. 
operate a joint car ferry to Coburg, Canada, which 
handles practically all the water coal there; this was 
formerly about all bituminous, but it is reported that 
the antnracite shipments will be increased this season. 
The ferry runs all winter. 


Freient Rates 


There has been little change in the numerous receiving 
coal ports on Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River 
in late years. Most of them receive coal in small amounts, 
the leading ports being Montreal and Toronto. Hamil- 
ton, a large coal port some years ago, has shifted to 
Canadian consumption of Pennsylvania 


all-rail traffic. 
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coal is increasing, and it appears that the Lake Ontario 
route is to get its share. There is much need of more 
tonnage and larger vessels. Some shippers in Buffalo and 
elsewhere not long ago became tired of conditions on 
Lake Ontario and sent their coal to Erie, Conneaut and 
other Lake Erie ports, for shipment to the Lake Ontario 
listrict, but rates have gone up so sharply that they are 
likely to return to the old routes. The water rate from 
Lake Ontario to the upper lakes is usually 40c. a gross 
ton over the Buffalo rate; other rates vary. Buffalo water 
rates are always reckoned per net ton. 

Coal-freight rates from Lake Erie have undergone a 
great decline in recent years, though anthracite and 
bituminous freights do not differ much during the same 
season. The palmy days of the wooden vessel, commonly 
a steamer with one or more consorts, was in the 780’s, coal 
rates reaching their maximum about 1888, when the rate, 
Buffalo to Chicago, was 75c.@$1; to Milwaukee, 75@ 
90¢e.; to Duluth, 50@60c.; to Toledo, 25@50c. But the 
steel vessel was already in the trade and making itself 
felt, so that the rate in 1889 fell to 45@60e. to Chicago 
and Milwaukee and 25@50c. to Duluth. From that time 
the decline was steady, settling down early in this cen- 
tury to 40c. to leading Lake Michigan ports and 30c. to 
Duluth and most other Lake Superior ports. 

Moreover, these later rates are practically without 
fluctuation the season through, for they are entirely con- 
trolled by the shipper; because of the large amount of 
tonnage between Lake Erie and the upper lakes, a high 
rate is possible only just at the close of the season, when 
none but the more venturesome of vessel owners would 
send a steamer out. In the old days the situation was 
largely controlled by the vessel, as the tonnage was gen- 
erally inadequate to shippers’ needs and was always in 
demand. For this reason fluctuations in rates were often 
of almost daily occurrence. 

The lake trade has almost always been highly profitable 
to vessel owners until quite recently, one reason being 
that it has been easy to obtain full cargoes both ways. 
Perhaps for the money invested and the simplicity of the 
undertaking no traffic in fairly recent times was more sat- 
isfactory and generally profitable than in these same 
°80’s, when the “canal-schooner” trade was so brisk be- 
tween Buffalo and Toledo. The up-trip, just the length 
of Lake Erie, was made with 600 tons of coal at 50c. a 
ton and the return with 20,000 bushels of wheat at 2@3c. 
a bushel. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Coal-Cutting Machinery in England 


By SypNEY F. WALKER 


SYNOPSIS--A résumé of some of the circumstances 
and conditions which have made the introduction of coal- 
cutting machines rather more backward in England than 
it has been in this country. 

3 

Coal-cutting machines have been employed to a much 
larger extent in America than in either the United King- 
dom or in Continental Europe. Americans, as a rule, 
appear to be able to use and handle machinery that has 
been designed to economize Jabor, much better and more 
intelligently than the bulk of men who are employed for 
the same purpose in the countries east of the Atlantic. 

The compressed-air coal puncher which has been large- 
ly used in America, has almost entirely failed in Eng- 
land, and at the present time there are but few of these 
machines in use in the United Kingdom. 

A machine, which has taken the place in Great Britain 
which appears to be occupied in America by the puncher, 
is the radial coal cutter, which goes by various names. 
It is really a precision drilling machine, arranged to 
sweep out an are in any direction; horizontal, vertical 
or at any angle that may be desired. In narrow working 
places, such as are employed in the north of England, 
it is nearly always necessary to “nick” the coal, as it is 
termed. ‘This is to cut a vertical incision on each side of 
the working face as well as undercut it, in order to mini- 
mize the use of explosives and bring down the material 
in convenient form. The radial coal-cutting machine, 
which may be taken down until the parts can be easily 
carried from place to place, is handy indeed for nicking 
as well as undercutting in this class of work. 

Practically the only reason for the employment of coal- 
cutting machines in the United Kingdom is the reduc- 
tion in cost which may be effected. Take, for example, 
a seam of coal 18 in. thick in a certain Yorkshire col- 
liery, the cost for undercutting by hand was $1.75 per 
ton; this expense was sufficient to practically debar the 
coal from the market. When the diamond disk machine 
was introduced, the cutting cost was reduced to 75c. and 
the whole of the seam in question could then be worked 
and sold to advantage. 


MacHines Propucr Lrss Siack 

Some years ago, it was claimed by the makers of coal- 
cutting machines, and this claim has been borne out to a 
large extent by experience, that a much smaller propor- 
tion of fine coal was made by a machine than by hand 
cutting. This, of course, is a natural result. The disk 
or bar machines cut a kurf under the coal of just suffi- 
cient vertical height to allow the passage of disk or bar 
and provide for the coal coming down. Except where the 
ground is much broken up by nodules of iron pyrites 
or by irregularities in the strata, this kerf is fairly uni- 
form in section. 

In order to cut well under the coal, in hand mining the 
miner is compelled to remove a sufficient quantity to al- 
low his head and shoulders going under the outer edge 
of the face. He must also chip out enough material to 
allow the swinging of his pick. Such a process necessar- 
ily produces a large amount of slack. 

After the successful introduction of coal-cutting ma- 


chines, it was found in many cases where undercutting 
had been performed and the shots fired that the coal sim- 
ply settled onto the strata below in some cases at least, 
breaking up but very little. This entailed additional 
labor for reducing the large blocks to such sizes as could 
be easily loaded into the mine cars. 

It should be noted that the coal puncher closely ap- 
proaches the results obtained in hand mining and makes 
practically as much small coal as the latter method. 
Where the output of the mine goes to coke ovens, it is 
immaterial, so far as the mining process is concerned, 
how much slack is produced since it is all ground or 
pulverized before being coked. 


MacHInNES ADVANCE More REGULARLY 


In working coal measures on the longwall system, there 
are other advantages which may be obtained by the em- 
ployment of coal-cutting machines; among these might 
be mentioned more regular working, a more uniform ad- 
vance of the face and greater safety in working condi- 
tions generally. With hand undercutting, the face may 
be and frequently is, advanced in an irregular manner, 
while with machine work the whole face advances at the 
same rate. This leads to economy in the use of timber 
and safer working conditions generally. 

In a considerable number of British collieries, the coal 
overlies a fireclay, which may be either hard or soft in its 
consistency. Not infrequently the undercutting is done 
in this material, and the inconvenience and difficulty en- 
countered because of the soft and yielding floor, may be 
overcome by mounting the machine on skids rather than 
wheels. There seems to be a general tendency toward 
skids, more and more in place of wheels and rails, for al- 
though the power required to draw the apparatus along 
the face is greater, yet the machine itself is more inde- 


pendent and flexible. Furthermore, when employing skids 


or similar devices, it is not necessary to have the face 
of the coal either level or straight. 

The only locations in Britain where the economy of 
the coal-cutting machine is questionable are in the collier- 
les mining a particularly soft coal. This is especially 
true of the mines in South Wales, where the coal is pe- 
culiarly soft, and may be cut and brought down with 
extreme ease. It is here difficult to devise a machine 
that will show marked economy over hand labor, in spite 
of the fact that the miners are paid large wages. 

In some of the English collieries the method of work- 
ing is such that the coal face is extremely long. In 
Yorkshire, in some cases, the working face is 900 yd. in 
length, there being several such faces in a single col- 
hery. The ideal of one mining engineer who had been 
largely instrumental in the development of the coal-cut- 
ting machines, was a continuous circular face with a 
number of machines continuously chasing each other, so 
to speak, around it, the machines being spaced a sufficient 
distance apart to allow the coal which was cut each night 
to be loaded out during the next day. In Scotland, the 
practice, in some collieries at least, is to have a working 
face about 100 yd. in length, which is cut across during 
each cutting shift and the coal loaded out during the 
following haulage shift, the same as in Yorkshire. 


Poo. 
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Mines of the Continental Coal Corporation 


SY NOPSIS—The Continental Coal Corporation, having 
acquired 16 independent mines, is about to operate them 
all from a central station. 


Ros 
The Continental Coal Corporation was formed through 
the consolidation of nearly a dozen different companies, 
operating 18 different mines in southeastern Kentucky 
The work of uniting 


and mining a high quality of coal. 


Of a total of 18 separate mines, some are so located 
as to permit one tipple to handle the coal from two or 
three openings. The duplication of mine numbers is due 
to the separate ownership preceding the consolidation. 

All but two of the mines are working the Straight 
Creek bed of coal, which is of a high quality. Mines Nos. 
4 and 5 on Four-Mile creek work the Rim or Hickory 
seam, lying about 90 to 100 ft. above the Straight Creek 





Rim No. 4, Bett County, Ky. 


(This mine, having an output of about 1000 tons a wvlay, is 
in the Four Mile Creek district, and is one of the two mines 
working the High Rim or Hickory seam.) 


INCLINE AT Rix No. 4 


(The cars passing down this slope are restrained by a 
barney. The coal thus lowered is dumped to supply the loco- 
motives of the Louisville and Nashville R.R.) 





TrppLe aT Riu No. 4 
(One of the big tipples of the Continental Coal Corporation.) 


the operations of the mines has not been completed, but 
it is intended to effect economies in operation through 
central power houses, etc. 

The holdings of the companies reach a total of about 
35,000 acres in Bell County, eastward and northward 
from Pineville, Ky. They are situated along the Cum- 
herland Valley division of the main line of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R., which serves the mines through its 
various branches. Eastward from Pineville, up Straight 
Creek and its forks, are nine mines, named Geraldine, 
Glendon, Arjay, Cory Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Castro and Barker 
Nos. 2 and 3. A mile down the Cumberland River, 
northwest from Pineville at Wallsend, are two mines, 
Nos. 1 and 3. Three miles farther down the river, and 
up Four-Mile creek, are seven mines, known as Black 
Raven, Rim Nos. 1, 3 and 4, No. 5, Black Bear and Cub. 


TIPPLE AT ARJAY, KY. 


(A less pretentious tipple of the same company.) 


bed at this point. There are numerous other available 
seams higher in the hills as well as below drainage. 

The Straight Creek coal is a free-burning bituminous 
suited for steam, gas and domestic uses. An analysis 
made by the United States Navy Department gave the 
following results: 


Car Dongeaecsce tee wee emer r a ote me bia ic wile as Zils. w By duadedaeuare gts 63.40 
V olatilemmiaibbammrnaneios sere steno os Ste sal as 
IM OLS GUI Seer aet his AROSE cis ee RON ths Shir chen s ieleyaumaharscrerate spouts 2.23 
JA. S Gee Rn eRe ere mse in Meee ss ol NaI Monn Fe ae onttioha ties eters 1.20 

INVA EEe A Ne 32 ick B Gaehd, Rot oad ON SPEN EAE eect a aac ee eae 100.00 
Sulphate eke te) ac esos Sol oae o chetd ar k4 eneha aud 0.68 
1B. tes Deel ain Vee wear eetaatem noah eyrc eke tenes, Mor enierSycrwhay kas 15,103 


The company has introduced many forms of social bet- 
terment. A thoroughly equipped hospital is maintained 
in Pineville and five physicians are in the service of the 
company at the several groups of mines. First-aid corps 
are maintained, one of the crews winning the first-prize 
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trophy at the meeting of the Kentucky Mining Institute 
in May of the present year. At each of the camps there 
are baseball and basketball teams which are the champion 
organizations of southeastern Kentucky. 

The height of coal that is being mined varies from 
51% ft., as at the Rim No. 4 mine, where the Rim seam 
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of the United States Steel Corporation at Gary, which 
advanced that state from sixth to third place. 

All the coke produced in Illinois in 1911 and 1912 was 
made in byproduct ovens, much of the coal being drawn 
No bee-hive coke was pro- 
In some of the ovens the charge 


from West Virginia mines. 
duced in the state. 





Two EXTEerIon VIEWS oF THE BARKER MINE 


(The grade at Barker favors the loaded cars. Nevertheless 
it is not customary to let the locomotive follow the wagons 
out of the mine. Instead it takes the lead and crosses over 
by the connection shown, and is attached to the front end of 
the empty trip.) 


Barker 
locomotive. 
ing is about a quarter of a mile. 
side by a 6-ton locomotive.) 


(Hauling a trip of loaded cars from No. 2 opening of the 
mine by a 10-ton Goodman, single-motor, electric 
The distance from the tipple to the mine open- 
The cars are gathered in- 





Two INTERIOR VIEWS AT THE WALLSEND MINE 
shortwall machine entering a 


(A low-type Goodman locomotive chaining loaded cars to 
the end of a rope-haulage system. The cars in the rooms are 
pushed both ways by the miners and trips are gathered on the 
entries by a 5-ton locomotive.) 


is being worked, to 30 in. in the Wallsend mine, working 
the Straight Creek bed. The coal is all machine mined, 
being undercut by shortwall machines. 


+9 
e 


Illinois’ Eight-Million-Dollar Coke 
Production 


The production of coke in Illinois in 1912, amounted 
to 1,764,944 short tons, valued at $8,069,903, against 
1,61),212 tons, valued at $6,390,251 in 1911, acording to 
E. W. Parker of the U. 8S. Geological Survey. The 
average value per ton advanced from $3.97 to $4.57. In 
spite of the increase in production Illinois dropped from 
fourth to fifth place in rank among the states, because 
of the much larger increase in Indiana that followed the 
putting in blast of the entire plant of 560 koppers ovens 


These machines stand 25144 
spre can enter rooms only 30 in. high on tracks laid on the 
oor. 


low room. 
Consequently 


(A Goodman } 
in. above the rails. 


No rock is taken down in the rooms.) 


consists of a mixture of West Virginia and Illinois coal 
in the proportions of 4 to 1. This has been found to 
make an entirely satisfactory coke. 

There were four retort plants with a total of 568 ovens 
in operation in 1912. One of these plants consisted of 
240 Semet-Solvay ovens operated by the By-product Coke 
Corporation at South Chicago. This plant has been en- 
larged three times, the latest addition of 40 ovens being 
completed in 1912. Thirteen of the same kind of ovens 
were operated by the North Shore Gas Co., at Waukegan, 
having been completed in 1912. These ovens are heated 
by producer gas made from the coke. 

A plant of 280 koppers ovens was operated by the Il- 
linois Steel Co., at Joliet, built in 1908 and 1909, and 
another of 35 by the Coal Products Manufacturing Co., 
also at Joliet, completed in 1912. The surplus gas from 
the former is used at the steel plant. 


pre 
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Nonfatal Injuries in Bituminous Mines 


By F. L. Horrman* 


SYNOPSIS—The nonfatal-accident rate in bituminous 
mines is almost equal to that in anthracite workings. The 
conjugal relations of the injured are closely the same in 
both fields and the main differentiation between the. re- 
gions is to be found in the fact that the percentage of n- 
juries to the head and arms is greater in the anthracite 
region. In the bituminous field the workers receiwe a 
larger percentage of injuries to the body and lower limbs. 
¢ 

In Coat Ace of May 31, 1913, I had occasion to 
discuss at some length the nature af nonfatal injuries in 
anthracite mines. To make the study complete and to 
provide the required data for comparison I have brought 
together the corresponding information for the bitumin- 
ous coal mines of Pennsylvania, also for the period 1907- 
1911. There were, in the aggregate, 5602 nonfatal acci- 
dents, or 6.04 per 1000 men employed. The inside non- 
fatal accident rate was 7.22, and the outside rate, 0.42 
per thousand. These rates require only to be stated to 
emphasize the incompleteness of the returns, which are 
obviously limited only to the more serious casualties. 

The same conclusion applies to the anthracite statistics, 
for, as shown in the article to which reference has just 
been made, the nonfatal-accident rate for the anthracite 
region was 6.71 per 1000. Whether the risk is really less 
in the bituminous region is a matter of conjecture, for 
there are no means by which it is possible to determine 
whether the returns are more complete for the one coal 
field than for the other. In view of the ever-increasing 
agitation for adequate workmen’s compensation laws it 1s, 
however, of the utmost importance that all accidents caus- 
ing disablement for work should be reported, so that a 
complete statement of the facts may be available and may 
properly guide those charged with the responsibility for 
framing more or less far-reaching statutory requirements. 
Table I exhibits in a convenient form the nonfatal acci- 





TABLE I. NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA COAL 
MINES, 1907-1911 

Bituminous Rate per Anthracite Rate per 
1000 1000 

Year Employees Accidents employed Mmployees Accidents employed 
DaOter...-. 183,121 1207 6.59 168,774 1369 8.11 
U0 ae 181,840 1026 5. 64 174,503 1170 6.70 
fO095e..... 185,921 1126 6.06 171,195 1034 6.04 
BOTs.» 193,488 1142 5.90 168,175 1048 6.28 
Becerra 82,653 1101 6.038 173,338 1124 6.48 
Total.... 927,023 5602 6.04 855,985 5745 Rall 


dents in Pennsylvania bituminous coal mines for the pe- 
riod 1907-1911, together with the comparative rates for 
anthracite mines, discussed in my previous article. 


LIABILITY TO ACCIDENT AS AFFECTED BY AGE 


Table II exhibits the age distribution of the injured 
as determined by means of a special analysis of the facts 
reported in detail in the returns to the Department of 
Mines, and for purpose of comparison I also add the cor- 
responding percentages for the anthracite mines. 

According to this comparison the age distribution of 
the injured was about the same in both mining districts, 


for if the age periods are combined in more convenient 


*Statistician, Prudential Insurance Co. of America, New- 


Berk, N. J 


£ 


i 


form it appears that at ages under 25 the proportion of 


injured was 30.4 per cent. for the bituminous region, 
against 32.1 per cent. for the anthracite, whereas at ages 


50 and over, the proportion was 7.6 per cent. for the bi- 
tuminous, against 8.6 per cent. for the anthracite. In 
other words, the proportion was slightly higher for the 
two extremes of life in the anthracite region, but the 
differences are not of sufficient importance to indicate 
material variations in the accident lability of anthracite 








TABLE II. AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS INJURED IN NON- 
FATAL ACCIDENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINES, 
1907-1911 

Bituminous Anthracite 
Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
Ages Injured of Total Injured of Total 
Under 15 18 0.3 18 0.3 
15—19 580 10.4 825 14.4 
20—24 1104 19.7 1000 17.4 
25—29 1158 20.7 949 16.5 
30—34 824 14.7 809 14,1 
35—39 688 12.3 686 11.9 
40—44 462 8.2 543 9.5 
45—49 335 6.0 418 7.3 
50—54 228 4.1 251 4.4 
55-59 119 2.1 135 2.3 
60—64 50 0.9 60 1.0 
65 and over 29 O.5 49 0.9 
Unknown 7 0.1 2 0.0 
All Ages 5602 100.0 5745 100.0 
and bituminous mining as affected by the ages of the 
employees. It is a matter of regret, however, that the 


corresponding age distribution of the employed should 
not be available for the correct calculation of casualty 
rates, by divisional periods of life, but even under the 
present limitations the foregoing table is of much in- 
terest and some practical utility. 


Leap List oF ForeIGn Born INJURED 
NONFATALLY 


SLAVONIANS 


Table III exhibits the nativities of those injured in 
bituminous coal mining, together with the corresponding 
percentages for the Piao coal field. 

This comparison is quite instructive and makes 
the wide difference between the nativities of the mining 


clear 


TABLE III. NATIVITY OF PERSONS INJURED IN NONFATAL 











ACCIDENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINES, 1907-1911 
Bituminous Anthracite 
Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
Nativity Injured of Total Injured of Total 

A MCTIGRU ears ile te Seek ta nl wears 1307 23.3 1530 26.6 
AUSETTOM iar ee bie obess bes 301 5.4 161 2.8 
Beliannee a ee ieee es 21 0.4 0 0.0 
Bohemians. bs vest trades Goa 37 0.7 2 0.0 
Bulesarsanhrce «coms sche eo on: 7 0.1 0 0.0 
Tinglishisinss os ee ee ees cds 192 3.4 INS ye 2.7 
Trinnishis els cee eneremaare ier 25 0.5 7 OR! 
Frenehipmay: ieiaattcna aera oe 45 0.8 6 (3 ieal 
Germanneern sen 175 yet 147 2.6 
Greek.... RAE 12 0.2 12 0.2 
Horvat (Croatian) . rae 45 0.8 3 0.1 
ne Bio aie we Ba ke 363 6.5 144 2. 
Trish -.. 28a. ces Reston ees 96 eri 308 5.4 
Ttaliain: 2hsie cet teeta 790 14.1 391 6.8 
AMshrphbeGenl his We es De 119 2.1 529 9.2 
Polish} eae a eee 629 1 ha 1442 25.1 
Russians seas heathen deen oe 179 3.2 261 4.5 
Scoteli Aa. 6 taee te ce ena 87 LG 19 078 
Slavoniat..4% 0+ eho GUTS 4 1066 19.0 379 6.6 
Swedisth2i.5 272 eeu eee ays) 1.0 ini OR. 
Syrian sitet besave oe eee he 1 0.0 3 0.1 
T yrolednieh. mci te eee 1 0.0 18 0.3 
Welsh... Soon see eee a 35 0.6 209 3.6 
AT) Others? sens tikes tesy ate 14 0.2 6 0.1 
Totals s6.cfoa cyte te ear 5602 100.0 5745 100.0 


populations in the two coal regions. It is shown that the 
proportion of Americans injured was about the same, 
but that the predominating foreign nativities appearing 
in the accident returns of the bituminous coal regions 
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were. Slavonians, Italians, Poles, Hungarians and 
Austrians, in the order named, and in the anthracite 


region: Poles, Lithuanians, Italians, Slavonians, Irish 
and Scotch. In the bituminous region the proportion of 
accidents which occurred to men born in countries where 
English is spoken was 30.7 per cent., against 38.7 per 
cent. in the anthracite mines. 

It is impossible to state what percentage of the men 
of any nativity received nonfatal injuries since the miners 
having any given nativity have not been separately enum- 
erated. If it were feasible to calculate precise death rates 
by nativity much valuable information would be gained 
regarding the greater or lesser accident liability of some 
foreign elements than of others. Some have possibly a 
better aptitude for underground work or a longer mine 
experience, which, it may safely be assumed, counts for 
much, although accidents are likely to occur even in the 








TABLE IV. CAUSES OF NONFATAL 
Fall Fallof Falls 
of rock or into Mine 
Inside employees coal slate shafts cars 
Mine:.forementstaeiae ss... ese et et ee 1 Ff 2 15 
Asst: mine forémena-= eaccsree Dae 0 6 0 1 
Mirebosses sca scat eee eee 0 4 0 3 
Niinersis:) eee 686 1331 Q 442 
Machine ‘runners’. --cosdne cee eee 24 36 0 22 
Machine loaders..........:... ON ARS Bcceon Bao 150 552 6 184 
Machine ‘serapers.; 32 ence } cee nein ee eee 34 22 2 11 
Driversand runnerssace eta ee 10 AT 11 725 
Doorboys and helpers seve ae eee ae ee 1 2 0 4y 
Company. mens. Ee tek Hoe ee eee 7 64 (i 104 
Other inside. cheek eee ee eee 5 24 5 52 
Total isso ites she Cee Pee 918 2095 42 1596 
Outside employees 
Superintendents.237 b2tes nee eee 0 1 0 3 
Foremen.... ..¢ 3.4.1.5 eae eo ee eee 0 10) 0 0 
Blacksmiths and carpenters..............+++0:. 0 0 2 5 
Kngineers and firemen... 26. eee eee 0 1 2 6 
Coke ‘employees... 8, tea ee eo eee 0 0 0 3 
Bookkeepers, etc.:a pt one te he ROE ee 0 0 0 0 
Other: outsid@s ;..ct oe one ee ee ee eee 0 0 2 16 
Total . ..;..a os cece a eee 0 2 6 33 
Grand. total... Sen ee ee ea ae 918 2097 48 1629 
Per Cents ak er ee eae oe ee eee 16n4 Oe 0:85 -2ORs 


case of the most careful men with many years of under- 
ground experience. 


THE AccIDENTS OF MAarrtep Men RouGuty Equal IN 
NUMBER THOSE OF THE UNMARRIED 


The statistics of injured mine employees differentiate 
only the married and single, and do not mention the 
widowers, although it would be of considerable impor- 
tance to have this fact stated, since in workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation the awards are made to depend more or 
less upon the number, and degree of dependence, of sur- 
viving members of the family. It is, however, extremely 
suggestive that even according to the present crude non- 
fatal-accident statistics in Pennsylvania coal mines the 
conjugal condition of the injured should be shown to be 
almost the same. The proportion of injured married em- 
ployees, for illustration, in the bituminous coal mines of 
Pennsylvania was 55.5 per cent., against 56.1 per cent. 
for the anthracite region. Recalling that much the same 
result was obtained in the analysis of the age distribution 
of injured employees, the conclusion would seem war- 
ranted that there are probably no pronounced differences 
in the method of reporting nonfatal accidents, for, in 
both mining sections only the more serious casualties ap- 
pear to be recorded. 

The causes of injuries have been classified in reasonable 
detail in the table which follows, and the minor occupa- 
tions have been grouped on account of the required limita- 
tion of space. As pointed out in the previous article, for 
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scientific purposes, reference to the occupations in detail 
would be useful, but the value of the analysis 
diminishes with the decreasing numbers yielded by a 
minute classification, which can only be made to ad- 
vantage for a much longer period of time or upon the 
basis of much more complete returns than are at present 
available. 

For a full understanding of the accident problem in 
bituminous mines it is necessary to take into account 
the relation of particular occupations to the prevailing 
causes of accidents, as quite fully set forth in Table IV, 
which also shows the percentage distribution of such 
causes for inside and outside employees combined. 

Table IV is self-explanatory and requires no extended 
discussion. It is shown that the most common causes 
of accidents in bituminous mines were falls of slate or 
roof, accounting for 37.5 per cent. of the total, followed 


ACCIDENTS IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1907-1911 








Explosions of Horses Misceli- 
gas or Ma-_ Elec- or Tim-_ane- 
dust powder blasts boilers chinery tricity mules ber ous Total 

3 2 0 0 6 4 1 1 3 45 

2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 

4 1 1 0 0 0 0 Q 2 15 
44 108 92 0 19 Zi 12 30 74 2854 
2 0 2 0) 39 2 8 0 3 138 
15 18 29 3 15 4 3 4 33 =-1016 
1 3 0 4 13 2 3 0 2 97 

2 5 0 1 18 30 50 1 41 931 

0 1 0 0 3 4 1 0 3 62 
10 1 1 0 10 4 2 4 21 235 
4 5 i 2 3 4 4 0 a Dey 132 
87 144 132 10 126 61 84 40 199 5534 
0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 5 

0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 2 

0 0 0 0 4 0 1 0 2 14 

0 10) 0 1) 6 1 0 0 4 21 

0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 4 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 0 0) 0 1 0 0 0 P4 22 

1 0 0 1 12 2 2 0 9 68 
88 144 132 11 138 63 86 40 208 5602 
Pa 2.6 2.3 0.2 2.5 pial bats? 0.7 3.7 100.0 


by mine cars, accounting for 29.1 per cent., and accidents 
due to falls of coal, responsible for 16.4 per cent. of the 
nonfatal injuries from all causes. These three principal 
groups of causes, therefore, accounted for 83 per cent. of 
the nonfatal accidents Ba all causes. 

The next and most important table of the present dis- 
cussion (Table V) exhibits in considerable detail the 
parts of the body injured in nonfatal accidents in the bi- 
tuminous mines of Pennsylvania. The table conforms 
in its arrangement to the corresponding table for non- 
fatal accidents in anthracite mines as published in the 
article to which reference has previously been made. This 
analysis, as far as known, is the first contribution of its 
kind to a more scientific study of the accident problem 
in mining, and the table is deserving of the most careful 
study on the part of mine managers, mine physicians, 
and all others interested in the safety and comfort of 
mine employees. 

The table emphasizes the great importance of thor- 
oughly equipped departments of first aid to the injured, 
although as previously pointed out, a large number of 
the minor nonfatal accidents are unquestionably not re- 
ported at the present time. The proportion of unspecified 
injuries in the case of bituminous mines was only 3.2 
per cent., against 7.5 per cent. for the anthracite region, 
and the proportion of multiple injuries combined and 
not available for tabular analysis was also less in the bi- 
tuminous than in the anthracite, or, respectively, 4.1 
per cent. against 6.5 per cent. In time, as mine man- 
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TABLE V. PARTS OF THE BODY INJURED IN NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE BITUMINOUS MINES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1907-1911 
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agers, physicians and 
inspectors realize the 
importance of ac- 
curacy and complete- 
ness of accident re- 
ports, the number of 
ill-defined or incom- 
plete returns will nat- 


urally diminish. In 
this respect, however, 
the returns for the 


bituminous region are 
apparently much more 
satisfactory than the 
statistics of the an- 
thracite coal field. 


THE PERCENTAGE OF 
INJURIES OF THE 
HrEAD AND ARMS TO 
INJURIES “OF 2TH E 
WHOLE Bopy Is 


LOWER IN BITUMIN- 
ous THAN IN An- 
THRACITE MINING 


The information 
contained in the pre- 
ceding table is sum- 
marized in a more 
convenient form in 
Table VI, which fol- 
lows, and which, for 
purposes of compari- 
son, includes the cor- 
responding percentage 
distribution of injured 
parts for the anthra- 
cite region. 

This comparison is 
particularly suggestive 
and an important con- 
tribution to the scien- 
tific study of the mine- 
accident problem of 
Pennsylvania. Al- 
though the nonfatal- 
injury rates are about 
the same, or, as stated 
at the outset, 6.04 for 
the bituminous, and 
6.71 per 1000 for the 
anthracite region, the 
nature of the injuries 
differs materially, or, 
as shown by the table, 
in the bituminous re- 
gion 7.6 per cent. of 
all the accidents are 
injuries to the head, 
face, eyes and nose, 
against 12.1 per cent. 
for the anthracite re- 
gion; and 13.2 per 
cent. of the injuries 
are to the shoulders, 
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arms, rwists, hands and fingers, in the bituminous re- 
gion, against 21.1 per cent. in the anthracite. In marked 
contrast, injuries to the collar bone, ribs, trunk and in- 
ternal parts of the body are much more frequent in the 
bituminous region, accounting for 18.6 per cent. of the 
total injuries, against 11.3 per cent. for the anthracite 
mines. 

Injuries to the lower extremities are also more 
common in the bituminous region, accounting, respec- 
tively, for 53.4 per cent. of the total, against 41.5 per 
cent. for the anthracite. An element of error, however, 
underlies these figures on account of the larger propor- 
tion of ill-defined and unclassified injuries in the an- 
thracite region, or, respectively, 14 per cent., against 
only 7.3 per cent. for the bituminous. 


Cost oF COMPENSATION 


It does not fall within the limits of the present discus- 
sion to apply the preceding analysis to the concrete prob- 
lem of workmen’s compensation, and the question of ag- 






























































TABLE VI. PARTS OF BODY INJURED IN NONFATAL ACCIDENTS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINES, 1907-1911 
Bituminous Anthracite 
Rate per Per cent. Rate per Per cent. 
Part Number 1000 * of Number 1000 of 
Injured Injured Employed Total Injured Employed Total 
Head. 217 Ones 3.9 306 0.36 5.3 
Face..... 146 0.16 2.6 308 0.36 5.4 
Thyes.... 52 0.06 0.9 56 0.07 1.0 
Nose ocr 11 0.01 0.2 24 0.03 0.4 
Totals. 22 426 0.46 76 694 0.81 12.1 
Shoulder... 87 0.09 its) 86 0,10 1.5 
Armigecsae 291 Onat De 453 0.53 7.9 
Wiritste., o: 32 0.03 0.6 28 0.03 OXS 
Handks:-..; 166 0.18 3.0 519 0.61 9.0 
Finger... . 164 0.18 2.9 129 OST 2.2 
Totals oe 740 0.80 Tee 1215 1.42 2154 
Collarbone . 258 0.28 4.6 130 OFS 2.3 
Rib. iho. 195 0.2] Sue. 201 O223 3.5 
Rvunlene oe 520 0.56 9.3 270 0.32 vere 
Internal... . 67 0.07 12 A7 0.05 0.8 
Totalssee 1040 Laz 18.6 648 0.76 is: 
Hip. cee ae 195 0.21 3.5 164 0.19 2.9 
Légion , 2121 2.29 37.9 1820 2.13 31.7 
Knse- ces 45 0.05 0.8 49 0.06 0.9 
Ankle...... 170 0.18 3.0 115 0.13 2.0 
Footee eu.) 380 0.41 6.8 188 0.22 ayer) 
Oe oe ae 78 0.08 1.4 47 0.05 0.8 
Ota hee 2989 3.22 53.4 2383 2.78 41.5 
Other and 
not specified 407 0.44 1.3 805 0.94 14.0 
Grand total 5602 6.04 100.0 5745 6o01 100.0 


gregate expense which would fall upon the mining in- 
dustry if all of these injuries were paid for in conformity 
to a specific and scientific schedule. We should take into 
consideration that, in all probability, a considerable num- 
ber of nonserious injuries in the mining industry are not 
reported at the present time, but a large number of such 
casualties would at once become a matter of official record 
and require compensation in the event of the adoption of 
a liberal workmen’s compensation statute for the bene- 
fit of those employed in the anthracite- and bituminous- 
mining industries. 

As pointed out in the previous article, on the British 
basis of $24.70 per accident, the aggregate cost of a fairly 
liberal compensation plan would entail a total expendi- 
‘ure of about three and a half million dollars upon the 
anthracite-mining industry, and on the basis of the same 
estimate the corresponding expense to bituminous mining 
would be $3,855,942. These estimates are based on the 
assumption that the British nonfatal-accident rates, which 
are accurately determined as a result of the workmen’s 
compensation law, prevail in the Pennsylvania mining 
industry, although there are reasons for believing that in 
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Parts OF THE Bopy 


actual experience the true rates are probably higher. This 
conclusion would seem warranted in view of the employ- 
ment of less experienced labor in Pennsylvania bitumin- 
ous and anthracite mines, and possibly on account of 
more dangerous mining methods and the larger propor- 
tionate use of coal-cutting machines. 
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A Canadian Coal Decision 


The British Columbia Court of Appeals has given a 
decision in the litigation between James Dunsmuir 
and Mackenzie & Mann over the purchase by the latter 
of the Wellington and other Vancouver Island collieries 
for $11,000,000, 

The court declares Mr. Dunsmuir entitled to all the 
earnings from the date of the option to the time when 
the purchase money was paid. Mackenzie & Mann are 
awarded all the collateral properties, including’ sea- 
going craft employed in transporting coal, which, as 
Dunsmuir claims, were not included in the deal. Both 
parties are dissatisfied with the decision and an appeal 
will be taken to the British Privy “ouncil. 
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Death of a Veteran Inspector 


It is with regret that we learned of the recent death 
of George Harrison, former chief mine inspector of Ohio, 
which was announced in Coat Acs, July 26, p. 140. Mr. 
Harrison died Monday night, July 14, after an illness of 
nearly a year. Early last fall he was stricken with paraly- 
sis, from which he failed to recover, and a final stroke has 
now terminated his life. Mr. Harrison had two strokes 
of paralysis, previously, the first occurring June, 1910, 
while attending the Mine Inspectors’ Institute Meeting, 
at Chicago, Ill.; and the second, two years later, when he 
fell from a street car, at the Union Station, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Harrison was born at Greenhead, Northumberland 
County, England, April 30, 1846. He was compelled to 
give up school at the early age of seven years, eight 
months, owing to 
the protracted ill- 
ness of his father. 
As far as he was 
able, he assisted 
his mother in the 
support of the 
family, which 
consisted of three 
sisters and two 
younger —_ broth- 
ers. Because of 
the growing 
needs of the fam- 
ily, he was: un- 
able to resume his 
studies and, at 
the age of 16, 
moved to Lead- 
gate, County of 
Durham, where 
he entered the 
mines, doing a 
man’s work. 

A few years later he married and, in 1880, came to 
this country, leaving a wife and children, five girls and 
two boys, all under twelve years of age, who joined him 
after four months. The family located at Byesville, 
Guernsey County, later going to Wellston, where he was 
made superintendent of the Wainwright mine. He was 
an active member of the U. M. W. A., serving for a time 
as state organizer and, again, as member of the state 
executive board. He was an energetic worker and a man 
of unquestioned integrity of character. He has filled 
every position in the mine from trapper boy to super- 
intendent and mine manager. He was appointed state 
mine inspector by former Gov. Herrick, May 25, 1904, 
serving for two terms, consecutively, extending to Aug. 
5, 1912. 

Mr. Harrison was a charter member of the Mine In- 
spectors’ Institute, U. 8. A., and served as president of 
that institute, from its organization, June, 1908, to June, 
1911. Last February, Mr. Harrison moved from Colum- 
bus to Caldwell. He is survived by a widow and nine 
children, two sons and seven daughters, six of the latter 
being married. Mr. Harrison’s service as chief mine in- 
spector will cause him to be remembered long in the 
state. 
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The Employees’ Magazine 


The first number of the magazine published by the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., for the use of its employees, 
has just been issued. Its purpose, scope and policy are 
outlined in the foreword, which reads as follows: 

“A man is known by the company he keeps.” 

Likewise a company is known by the men it keeps. 

In 1910, when this company established its mining schools, 
the object was to give its employees an opportunity to se- 
cure an education that would better them for their work. 
This venture, we are pleased to say, has proven a success. 
Through these schools, however, we have been able to benefit 
only a portion of our employees, and even for them our ef- 
forts along educational lines ceased after they graduated. 
This limitation pointed to the necessity of a medium that 
would help all the men all the time; and an employees’ maga- 
zine, we believe, would best fill that need. 

The purpose of such a magazine, then, will be: to acquaint 
you with uptodate and efficient mining methods; to put you 
in touch with improvements in machinery, equipment, appar- 
atus, modern construction, operation, ete.; to assist you in 
avoiding accidents and conserving life and property; and to 
enable you to exchange your ideas, suggestions and experi- 
ences, in order to better your conditions in every possible 
way. The only discussions that will not be allowed in this 
magazine are those on matters which are already provided 
for in agreements between employers and employees in the 
anthracite coal region. In presenting this first number to 
you, we trust that you will receive it as cheerfully as it is 
given, and that you will not only utilize it to your best ad- 
vantage, but also lend it your aid and support. 

THE LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CO. 

The new magazine has an attractive cover design in 
two colors, in the center of which appears the clasped 
hands of labor and capital outlined against a car of 
coal. That the publishers hope and desire that there will 
be such a mutual friendship and understanding is evi- 
denced not only by the whole tenor of its contents, 
but by the fact that this magazine is published entirely 
at the expense of the company for free distribution among 
its employees. 

The leading article is by F. H. Gonsolus, manager of 
the technical division of the duPont Powder Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., and treats of the proper method of hand- 
ling and firing explosives. The article is illustrated with 
half-tones and diagrams; in fact, the whole magazine is 
handsomely iliustrated throughout. 

Descriptions of new devices, technical articles which 
are not too hard for the average mine worker to compre- 
hend, an- account of the closing exercises of the Lehigh 
Valley mine schools, including the record of colliery ad- 
vancement of over 70 men, as a result of their studies, 
interesting news items from the various divisions, articles 
on first-aid work and answers to inquiries take up the 
bulk of the space, but the publication is not too solemn 
to publish some good jokes and a page for women, which 
will appeal to the mine workers’ wives. 

One interesting news item tells of an innovation which 
is spreading among the Lehigh Valley collieries. In- 
stead of stopping work on the day of a funeral, as hereto- 
fore, the employees send a committee to the ceremony and 
on the following pay day take up a collection, to which 
ihe company contributes $100, for the benefit of the fam- 
ily. 

Keen interest has been aroused among the collieries by 
the publication of the Annual Report of the Inspector of 
Equipment on the condition of all the collieries and on 
the ratings of the “Fire Squads” at each colliery. The 
place of honor this year is held by the Mineral Spring 
colliery of the Wyoming division with a mark of over 
9” per cent. 
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The Carbon Coal Co’s. Central 


Station 
By W. Ewart JaMes* anp GEorRGE W. HALL 


SYNOPSIS—A brief history is here given of the wncep- 
tion of the Carbon Coal Co. and a description of tts 
electrical equipment and recently constructed central 
power plant, together with operating costs and data. 
3 

The growth of the Carbon Coal Co., Carbon, Kanawha 
County, W. Va., is intimately linked with the develop- 
ment of that section of the state through the mining 
and marketing of the rich coal deposits which nestle 
under the surface of the region. Less than eighteen 
years ago the surrounding country, through which flows 
Cabin Creek, was but a dense forest and had furnished 
a hunting ground for such men as Daniel Boone, the 
great hunter and Indian fighter. It is said that the 
creek derived its name from the fact that the renowned 
scout pitched his “tent” or “cabin” at its mouth, and 
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The following year these pioneers extended the railroad 
from Leewood to South Carbon. At the same time Mr. 
A. E. Humphreys and his colleagues of the West Virginia 
Colliery Co. constructed a similar means of transporta- 
tion from Decota to the mouth of Coal Fork, and shortly 
afterward were engaged in extending their track up 
Long Branch to the No. 4 Mine. The Republic Coal Co. 
was inaugurated at about this time, and within the 
next few months had completed a branch line of railroad 
throughout its entire holdings. During this period of 
construction, it may be said that the rapid progress of 
development changed the very atmosphere of the com-- 
munity; instead of remaining the secure haunts of the 
bear and the deer, it was quickly transformed into a 
business center. 


A GRADUAL GROWTH 


The Carbon Coal Co., with its subsidiaries, the Repub- 
lic Coal Co., and the West Virginia Colliery Co., has 
gradually been spreading out in all directions and is 





GENERAL VIEW oF PowER PLANT 


that this landmark gave the creek the name it still re- 
tains. 

For some time little was known of the buzz of indus- 
trial progress in this locality; and with the exception of 
a few lumber camps and saw mills which were scattered 
along the creek and its tributaries, the resources 
of this remarkable field lay dormant. Coal for a num- 
ber of years was apparently of no commercial value, and 
was mined only in a desultory way until the Garrison 
interests commenced developing some coal lands in the 
vicinity of Miami in the year 1895. Four years later 
Messrs. Thomas, Cabell, Dickinson and others formed 
the Carbon Coal Co., and at the head of the creek on 
the waters of Trace and Fifteen Mile Forks commenced 
operations, which from small beginnings have developed 
into a gigantie corporation, whose workings extend into 
three counties, Kanawha, Raleigh and Fayette. 





*Chief engineer, Carbon Coal Co., Carbon, W. Va. 


Moror-GENERATOR Set IN No. 1 SUBSTATION 


constantly looking ahead for new developments. The 
several companies are operated independently, but are 
controlled by the same management. Electric power for 
operating the various collieries was being generated in 
three separate and distinct power plants, which contained 
belt-driven generators that had been in use for quite 1 
number of years. New installations were continually 
being added to these plants as necessity warranted, until 
each became a complicated arrangement of scattered! 
mechanism; yet it still remained inadequate for the de- 
mands. It was therefore deemed expedient to resort te 
a more modern means of generating the motive power 
required. 

The project of erecting a “central power plant” was 
carefully worked out; and though it was found by caleu- 
lation that the initial outlay would inevitably be heavy, 
it was evident that the ultimate advantages would be 
overwhelmingly in favor of the proposed new installation. 
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It was therefore decided to proceed at once with the work, 
and Mr. James was authorized to design and superintend 
the construction. 

An absolutely fireproof building, designed not for the 
conditions of today, but for the requirements of tomor- 
row, houses the entire plant. It has a structural-steel 
frame with reinforced-concrete walls and is arranged so 
that another unit may be installed at any time with no 
extraordinary expense, the foundations being already set 
for a complete duplicate of the present installation, boil- 
ers included. 

The boiler room, with its battery of two 440-hp. 
Stirling boilers, presents a pleasing appearance and is 
symmetrical in every detail. The ashes are dropped into 
a steel car, which operates in a concrete pit beneath the 
floor, and are transported to the end of the building 
where the car is elevated and dumped into an ashpit of 
large capacity. They are afterward hauled away to re- 
pair roads, etc., in the vicinity. 

The fuel supply is obtained from an adjacent mine 
and is deposited by means of a conveyor in a car, which 
runs by gravity over a short trestle and then dumps the 
coal into a concrete storage bin of sufficient capacity 
to provide for a two weeks’ run. Thus, in case of a 
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those interested in the electrification of mines. An 
exceptionally noteworthy feature of the installation is the 
effective manner in which some of the old apparatus -in 
the former isolated power plants has been utilized in the 
substations established in connection with the present 
central station. All the power-house equipment as well 
as the new substation machines were designed and built 
by the General Electric Co. 

The proposition involved abandoning the three distinct 
plants, which were operating at a fair cost, and replacing 
them with a noncondensing turbo-generator central sta- 
tion, which has since been able to reduce this cost to a 
minimum, making the investment one of good value. 
The company was confronted with the question of dis- 
posing of about $10,000 worth of apparatus by placing 
it on the second-hand list or in some other manner, and 
it was a difficult matter at the time to understand 
wherein discarding this apparatus would warrant the 
expenditure of some $80,000 for a central power plant. 

The problem was partly solved by retaining the old 
generators for the substations and building them into 
motor-generator sets by using synchronous and induction 
motors, operating through flexible coupling drives. There 
were four of these machines in all, one of which has 
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breakdown at the mines the power plant will not suffer 
from lack of fuel. 

Water for the boilers is obtained from a well sunk 
150 ft. deep and operated by a 6x24-in. deep-well pump, 
which is driven by a 10-hp. electric motor. Before enter- 
ing the boilers, the water is treated for scale prevention 
by a process prescribed by C. A. Cabell, general 
manager of the company. It is then pumped through a 
2500-hp. heater, filtered and forced by a hot-water pump 
into the boilers at a temperature of 90 deg. C. (194 
deg. F.). The boilers are equipped for a pressure of 
150 Ib., and draft is furnished by a circular stack 4 ft. 
in diameter by 100 ft. high, with damper regulators at 
the base so as to maintain a uniform heat. Hach boiler 
is fitted with an automatic-feed arrangement, which 
keeps the water always at a fixed level. Both the hot- 
and cold-water pumps are 10x6x10-in. direct-acting type. 


THe Puant Is Strictty MopErRN 


The new central power plant is designed and con- 
structed along the most modern lines, and is equipped 
with the highest-grade machinery and apparatus. Pro- 
vision has been made for any emergency that may arise, 
and the entire plant is worthy of a close inspection by 


THE TuRBO-GENERATOR AND SWITCHBOARD: 


since been sold to meet an emergency, and has been re- 
placed by a new 150-kw., 600 rpm., 250-275-volt direct- 
current generator. 

In the power plant is installed a 937-ky-a., 3600-rpm., 
2300-volt, alternating, noncondensing, horizontal turbo- 
generator. Excitation for the unit is furnished by a 
15-kw., 4500-rpm., 125-volt, noncondensing turbo-exciter 
and a two-unit motor-generator exciter set composed of 
a 25-kw., 1200-rpm., 125-volt generator direct connected 
to a 3d5hp. 2200-volt motor. The installation also in- 
cludes a two-unit motor-generator consisting of a 200- 
kw., 720-rpm., 275-volt generator direct connected to a 
300-hp. 2200-volt motor. A 12-panel switchboard, with 
the necessary generator and feeder circuits, which are 
metered by recording wattmeters that measure the power 
for each circuit, completes the equipment. 

Five substations are at present in operation, each being 
located to suit the requirements of an allotted area, as 
shown on the annexted property map. They are all of 
similar design, but the installations vary slightly. 

No. 1 substation is located at the Carbon Splint mine, 
3200 ft. from the central station, and contains a 150-kw., 
600-rpm., 250-volt generator coupled to a 220-hp. 2200- 
volt synchronous motor. 
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No. 2 substation is situated at Republic No. 2 mine, 
6400 ft. from the plant, and its equipment consists of 


one 150-kw., 250-volt, 600-rpm. generator connected to a 
200-hp. 2200-volt induction motor. 
No. 3 substation is located at Republic 
1,200 ft. from the main station, and has 


No. 3 mine, 
apparatus of 


the same capacity and characteristics as No. 1 sub- 
station. 
No. 4 substation is situated at the entrance to the 


West Virginia No. 4 mine, 18,800 ft. from the power 
plant. It embraces practically the same equipment of 
apparatus as No. 2 substation. 

No. 5 substation is at the mouth of the Gibson Entry 
of the West Virginia No. 2 mine, 18,400 ft. from the 
power station, and has precisely the same installation as 
No. 4 substation. 

The various motors and machines which are operated 
from the substations are tabulated herewith: No. 1 sub- 
station—Two 31-ton gathering locomotives, three 5-ton 
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PrRoPpERTY Map OF THE CARBON COAL Co. 


gathering locomotives, one 10-ton haulage locomotive, one 


25-hp. stationary motor, four breast mining machines. 
No. 2 substation—Three 314-ton gathering locomo- 
tives, three 5-ton gathering locomotives, two 6-ton haul- 


age locomotives, six 10-hp. three 
breast mining machines. 

No. 3 substation—Four 3144-ton gathering locomo- 
tives, one 6-ton haulage locomotive, one 15-hp. stationary 
motor, three breast mining machines. 

No. 4 substation—Two 5-ton gathering locomotives, 
two 10-ton haulage locomotives, two 5-hp. stationary mo- 
tors, one 714-hp. stationary motor, two 10-hp. stationary 
motors, one 45-hp. stationary motor, six breast mining 
machines, and one short-wall mining machine. 

No. 5 substation—One 5-ton haulage locomotive, one 
6-ton haulage locomotive, one 5-hp. stationary motor, 
one 714-hp. stationary motor, two 10-hp. stationary mo- 
tors, one 25-hp. stationary motor, and four breast mining 
machines. 

Motor-generator set in power house—One 314-ton 
gathering locomotive, two 5-ton gathering locomotives, 
one 6-ton haulage locomotive, one 10-ton haulage loco- 


stationary motors, 
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motive, two 71-hp. stationary motors, three 10-hp. sta- 
tionary motors, one 15-hp. stationary motor, two 25-hp. 
stationary motors, one 45-hp. stationary motor, five 
breast mining machines. 

The most satisfactory way to determine the relative 
superiority of one plant over another is to compare their 
merits on a basis of the cost of production in combina- 
tion with their ultimate efficiency. There are no de- 
tailed accurate figures on record regarding the output 
obtained from the old plants, except that the average 
per month for the Carbon, Republic and West Virginia 
power plants combined was approximately 90,000 kw.- 
hrs. The actual cost of maintenance, including fuel, 
salaries and all other contingencies, amounted to $1368 
per month on an average; thus the cost of production 
was $0.0152 per kw.-hr. 


THE TABULATION OF Costs 


The following table is compiled from the engineer’s 
daily report and gives an accurate account of the amount 
and cost of power production at the central station from 
the commencement. It will be noticed that the cost 
per kw.-hr. for September, October and November was 
materially enhanced, owing to the recent labor trouble 
which invaded the coal field; that the power produced was 
infinitely less than when all the mines were running 
their full capacity, while the actual cost of maintenance 
was practically the same. A glance at the record for 
August discloses the fact that the greater the output the 
cheaper the power per kw.-hr.: 


TABLE OF COSTS 


Cost of Fuel, 
Supplies and 





All Other = Salaries and Cost per 

Month Items Labor Cost Kw.-hr. Kw.-nr. 

ine « A. oer eee ee $345.95 $317.00 96,768 $0 .0068 
Daly . <1. oie eee eee 416.50 315.00 108,440 0.0067 
August.. 430.10 310.00 113,700 0.0065 
Septe »mber. - sianake 282.20 321.00 74,830 0.0080 
October eee eee 300.90 314.00 57,080 0.0107 
No Venibans setae emit 300.90 312.00 66,330 0.0092 
$2,076.55 $1,889.00 517,148 $0 ..0079 


It will be seen that the actual productive cost for 
power generated in the new central station averaged 
$0.0079 per kw.-hr. during the six months’ period as 
against a cost of $0.0152 per kw.-hr. for that generated 
in the three former isolated plants. Under the old 
regime the cost of production was slightly over $16,000 
per annum. During the first six months of central 
station operation, practically the same amount of power 
was consumed as during the corresponding six months 
previous. Figuring on a basis of 2 cents per kw.-hr. and 
including ample allowance for depreciation, interest 
charges and all other eke, incidentals, a saving has 
bren, effected of $1,221.67 in six months. This saving 
will more than double itself 3 in the second half-year, since 
the central-power plant had only just been completed, 
during the first six months much in excess had been 
charged to the cost of production which really should 
have been debited to capital stock. 

One important benefit derived in this instance since 
the introduction of central-station operation, which 
should not be overlooked, is the improvement in the 
facilities of the company for proper growth. With the 
old plants, the power was so inferior and inadequate 
that new developments were out of the question alto- 
zether. 


August 9, 1913 
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To Save Lives 


The question of what is a legitimate risk to be taken 
with the hope of saving lives believed to be in danger, 
or that may already have been sacrificed, has been raised 
by the recent remarks of Sir Thomas Holland, before 
the Indian Mining & Geological Club, at the Mining 
Machinery Exhibition, in the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
London. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Holland 
referred to the tragic death of the late president of the 
elub, W. H. Pickering, who sacrificed his life in the 
attempt to rescue any possible survivors of the first ex- 
plosion in the Cadeby Main Colliery, July 9, 1912, in the 
following words: 


Everyone present knows that, but for the great disaster 
at Cadeby last July, our revered president, in his inimitable 
way, would now be in this piace expressing your appreciation 
of Mr. Montgomery’s hospitality. This is the first general 
gathering of the club since our president and founder iost his 
life during what was but the last of a series of heroic acts 
on behalf of the miner. To those of you who know that the 
same unflinching regard for duty controlled Mr. Pickering’s 
actions in small as well as in great things, the cold official 
comment on the Cadeby disaster recently issued by the Chief 
Inspector of Mines must seem like sacrilege. Allowing for 
Mr. Redmayne’s apparent difficulty in conveying his thougnts 
in simple English, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
sentiment conveyed in the last paragraphs of his recent re- 
port will be condemned by every healthy-minded miner as 
unworthy of the traditions of our race. 

Putting aside for a moment the moral question as to 
whether it is right to lead a body of men into an unknown 
danger to save a probably much smaller number of their 
fellow-workers, there is good reason for assuming that Mr. 
Pickering was justified by the facts before him at the time in 
leading a rescue party. He had with him other men of known 
experience and good judgment, his official colleagues and the 
manager of the mine; he was closely followed by another 
party led by an inspector as experienced as J. R. R. Wilson, 
who, but for an accidental delay, would, as we now know, 
have been killed also. 

It is easy to be wise after the event; it is easy apparently 
in the comfort of an office chair to criticise the wisdom of 
more experienced men; but this report fails most lamentably 
to distinguish between the conclusions which were justified 
by the facts before Mr. Pickering and his colleagues at the 
time, and those which have since been obtained. Even as a 
eold official judgment, therefore, on the purely professional 
question of whether it was or was not discreet to go under- 
ground, the inferences drawn in this report seem to me to be 
unscientific and unsound. But the sentiment that it displays 
is even more to be deplored. 

Fancy this country admiring the professional wisdom of 
Captain Scott if he returned safely rather than expose his men 
to the dangers of the Antarctic! Fancy Pickering sitting at 
the surface estimating the distant risks of another explosion 
while his fellows were dying below! Doubtless if the rescue 
party had been restrained long enough, in this case as in 
similar cases, they could have proved the futility of an at- 
tempt, as the men would then have been dead. [But, the deeds 
of men like Pickering and Scott are worth more than lives; 
through their deaths the spirit of the race lives, for to this 
world a brave man dying in the face of danger is worth more 
than ten cowards living and carefully counting the costs.] 
After reading this report, I see the real wisdom of the Arch- 
bishop of York, who said truly of Pickering: “His was not 
a life cut short, but one abundantly completed and fulfilled.” 
It is our duty to see that the memory of such a man is pre- 
served, for the benefit of Our race. 


In order to enable the reader to arrive at a fair 


judgment of this severe arraignment of the chief mine 
inspector of Great Britain, made recently in an official 
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report to the home office, which has since been issued as 
a blue book (Cd. 6716), we abstract the following para- 
graph to which reference has been made: 


THE RESCUE OPERATIONS 


I have formed a decided opinion in respect of the rescue 
operations. While there was provided at the colliery as fine 
a body of men trained in rescue work as one could wish to 
see, the organization at the mine on the occasion of these 
explosions was most defective. When Mr. Witty made his 
arrangements at the surface, he should have issued instruc- 
tions prohibiting the descent into the mine of all persons un- 
provided with a written authorization to do so. He should 
also have placed a guard at the outby end of the south plane 
to prevent the entry into that district of unauthorized persons 
from other parts of the mine. Had this been done the loss of 
life occasioned by the second explosion would, I am sure, have 
been much less heavy. 

The further questions as to whether the work of recov- 
ering and bringing out the bodies should have been under- 
taken at this stage is one in respect of which there will doubt- 
less be differences of opinion. I have no doubt on the point 
I know that sentiment weighs heavily in the consideration of 
a problem of this nature, and that there is an intense desire 
on the part of relatives of the dead to see and bury the bodies 
I do not think, however, that the management of a colliery 
is justified in allowing persons to risk their lives in order 
to recover and bring out dead bodies, for that such a pro- 
cedure is always attended by the great risk of a second ex~ 
plosion when a fire is Known to exist underground after an 
explosion, is evidenced by case after case. Instances may be 
cited in which the bodies have been recovered after an ex- 
plosion of this nature (e.g., Jamage Colliery). I agree, but 
it is a race with death. It is hard, however, to make people 
realize this, and so strong may feeling run on these occasions 
that it sometimes requires a higher moral courage to resist a 
natural impulse and prohibit persons from undertaking (and 
undertaking oneself) a risk of this nature, than to allow the 
risk to be undertaken. 

I should also remark that great difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining a correct number of the casualties; this 
was not definitely ascertained for three days after the disaster 
owing to the indiscriminate issue of lamps after the first ex- 
plosion. This was a regrettable incident, and one which erm- 
phasizes the necessity of strict discipline at such times. 

IT cannot conclude this report withovt recording my sense 
of the magnitude of the loss which the Mines Department has 
sustained in the death of three of its inspectors. Mr. Tickle 
was a most promising junior inspector, and was, I know, held 
in high esteem by Mr. Pickering. Mr. Hewitt was a careful 
and experienced inspector. By Mr. Pickerings’s death the 
country is deprived of one of its most capable and devoted 
public servants, and I personally have to mourn the loss of a 
most able colleague and a loyal and valued friend. 


We believe it is wise to refrain from further comment 
on this sad incident. It seems to us both unseemly and 
unjust to assume, in the light of later developments, to 
call in question the acts of one who, with a limited 
knowledge of conditions, was forced to decide, for him- 
self and others, the question of the advisability of tak- 
ing a risk that meant possible life to others or death to 
themselves. It was truly, as Mr. Redmayne has ex- 
pressed it, “a race with death.” Who is so wise as to 
say, with the limited knowledge of conditions available, 
that a risk taken to save lives is justifiable or otherwise. 
It is true, sentiment is strong in the human heart, but 
that sentiment reasons just as strongly for the living 
as for the dead. 

The words of Sir Thomas that, for sake of emphasis, 
we have placed in brackets appeal to us. as they must to 
all, very strongly. 
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Mr. Pickering is no exception among mine inspectors. 
Many instances have occurred, both in this country and 
abroad, where these men have sacrificed their lives in 
the endeavor, as they hoped, to save the lives of others. 
Two instances that we recall, at this time, are the death 
of Mine Inspector William Atkinson, who was killed by 
afterdamp while attempting to rescue victims of the ex- 
plosion at Zeigler, Ill., Apr. 3, 1905; and the death of 
David N. Elias, who was killed in the second explosion, 
which occurred a few hours after the first and which 
resulted in the sacrifice of 41 lives in addition to the 18 
lives lost in the first explosion at Hanna, Wyo., Mar. 
28, 1908. Both of these men were experienced miners 
and men of mature judgment; and we would not sav 
that this was in Judgment may differ in indi- 
viduals, but can only be declared in error when shown 
to be so, in the hght of facts available at the time. 


LEO. 
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The Passing of the Braggart 


We like to think we do not miss the braggart who 
hauled more cars in the barroom than mule flesh and hu- 
man endurance could withstand. But we do miss those 
men, and others like them who, in the past, measured 
their importance by their ability to produce and who 
eared less about pay than product. 

We hardly realize how we are drifting from the old con- 
ditions. The difference between the man who tells how he 
evades his duties and the man who brags how well he 
performs them is the difference between unproductive- 
ness and efficiency, between national poverty and national 
wealth. One-half the prosperity of America is the out- 
come not of great natural resources but of the large 
output per man employed. That productivity of labor 
found its origin in the belief on the part of every man 
that he was an important part in the community and that 
his suecess or failure in his work was a matter of general 
importance and concern. 

The workingman of the past gloried in the fact that he 
was the man who could be called to do anything “in a 
pinch,” that he was able to fill in almost any gap and 
always “stayed put.” The contest to do better each than 
the other made the product larger per man employed and 
the national rewards have been proportional. 

If we are going to drift into an existence without en- 
thusiasm, each man striving to do his least and worst, if 
the coal getter is going to believe that a fortune will ac- 
crue to him and his family if he can shoot his market 
coal to pieces and load worthless coal, slate and pyrite, 
nothing but the greatness of our unused resources will 
save the nation from penury and these safeguards will not 
provide for our present standard of living. 

The boaster is a living, Jaboring workman. We re- 
call a superintendent who said: “I used to think that I 
could dig coal with any man along the Monongahela 
River and there were good men in the mines in those 
days.” He admitted he found there were those who could 
beat him but the sense of his superiority to some and his 
desire to equal others increased his usefulness. 

Today there are too many content to whine that the 
world owes them a living and we would fain see those 
fellows return who boasted of their work, who tried to ex- 
cel and looked at the plant in which they worked as partly 
their own and not as a revolving wheel of which they 
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were wearied spokes ever hurrying on to perform a work 
in which they had neither interest nor hope. 

In the history of a nation, the era most pregnant with 
possibilities is that in which it boasts most loudly, and 
in the career of man, the least reputable period is when 
he doubts his mission and feels there are others who could 
and would fill his job to equal advantage. 


The Slaughter Sf the Innocents 


With this cheerful reference to the Herodie times, the 
conservationists would stigmatize child labor. We have 
already called attention to the fact that to forbear to 
work is, In most cases to weaken the physical frame, to 
stunt the mind and to debase the spirit of the race. 

But today, we would rather confine ourselves to the 
question “is the callow youth, as employed in the mining 
industry, subject to exceptional risks?” As usual we must 
look to Great Britain for a statistical answer, for while 
the public of the United States stresses the memory with 
the count of the dead few, it keeps no record of the living 
many. Moreover in many instances those opposed to 
labor ignore statistics altogether and rely on their intui- 
tions for guidance in their advocacy of laws. 

We presume that in Great Britain, the “conservation- 
ists of infancy” point with condemnation to the record 
of the industrially slain—50 children under 15 years of 
age in 1909 and 55 in 1910—and we venture to think 
that they suppose as do our “antis” that these might 
all have been saved had they been kept safely in school. 
Yet the figures show that per thousand employed only 
1.02 were killed in 1909 and 1.07 in 1910. This com- 
pares favorably with the death rate of all ages, which 
for Great Britain was 1.43 in 1909 and 1.70 per thousand 
in 1910. 

The deaths and ratios for all ages are as follows: 

DEATH RATES OF BRITISH MINE WORKERS BY AGES 











Deaths Per thousand 

Ares 1909 1910 1909 1910 

12 and wpder T4sa aes ee 10 12 0.49 0.57 
14 andunder T5238 eee eee eee 40 43 1.38 1.44 
15'andvunder 20.255. casas be ele 257 277 1.60 1.66 
SOrard wander 2b. ae eee eee ts ow! 5.) 245 1.06 1.51 
25 ANG “UNGER as Oikos are eee eee 308 418 1.16 1.53 
35 ard, under 45.480 oe eee 302 330 1.69 1.78 
15 anid vindér 5552) 0 oe ee pee ee ee ee 195 249 1.68 2.07 
55. and unger Oba: ee a omen met ate ee 110 143 1.98 2.49 
65: and Wp wards ties: mmusee ore eet eee ob 25 1.74 1.56 
Age unstated ei eta or ee ee 6 12 pra ae 
All BOS 5.0 a Sir ede oes eas ace ane, 1424 1754 1270) 1.43 


It is clear that the most risky early period is that be- 
tween 15 and 20 years, the very time at which our con- 
servationists would have boys enter the mines. Yet even 
the death rate in this period is not as high as that which 
rules for men above 35 years of age. 

We think that apart from the necessity for keeping — 
the boys at school, there is no reason for holding youths 
under 16 years of age from the safe occupations usually 
accorded to such immature mine workers. But if youths 
are allowed by law to leave the classroom at 14, they may 
well enter the breaker of the mine at that age and if, per- 
chance, they are compelled by legislative enactment to 
continue in school, at which we would not cavil, they 
should be compelled to do some manual work which 
would prevent them from becoming at once both too weak 
and too proud to labor. 

3 

Particular attention is called to the series of articles, 
“Coal Shipping on the Great Lakes,” the first installment 
of which appears on p. 186 in this issue. 
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Renewed Peace on Cabin and Paint 
Creeks 


SY NOPSIS—Another settlement in the Cabin and Paint 
Creek districts gies some hope of enduring peace. The 
following statement sent out by the operators gives their 
point of view of the struggle now thought to be happily 
terminated. 

By the terms of an agreement signed July 29 by the 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Carbon Coal Co., Re- 
public Coal Co., West Virginia Colliery Co. and Wake 
Forest Coal Co. and representatives of their employees 
and ratified on the night of July 31 at mass meetings of 
the latter, the so called strike on Cabin and Paint 
Creeks which has kept the state in a turmoil for sixteen 
months was brought to an end. An attempt was made to 
have the agreement ratified at an open-air meeting at 
Decota, on Cabin Creek, Thursday afternoon, July 31. 
So little interest was taken in the matter that not more 
than 450 miners attended the meeting. The men at one 
mine refused to leave their work to attend. A few In- 
dustrial Workers of the World and other disturbers pre- 
vented action, so it was necessary to hold a number of 
similar meetings in the evening. Under normal condi- 
tions 3000 men are employed at the mines affected by the 
agreement. 


Tur Union Is Not RECOGNIZED 


The principal point scored by the operators is the 
maintenance of the open shop. Ever since the union de- 
clined to arbitrate a disagreement in 1904, the Cabin 
Creek operators have refused to recognize it and it is not 
recognized under the newly made agreement. The check- 
off, the concession most vital to the union, is not granted. 
The mine committee, which is the union means of adjust- 
ing grievances, is also not acknowledged. in its stead a 
system of appeal from the mine boss to the superintend- 


-ent and then to three arbitrators, one of whom is to be 


the president of the local union, is established. It is 


also stipulated that “under the terms of this contract 


instances reduced and in others advanced. 


nothing shall be done or enacted that shall increase the 
cost of producing coal to the operator.” 

The price per ton is changed but little, being in some 
On the whole, 
the change amounts to an increase of about 1 per cent., 
but as the short ton replaces the long, which in itself con- 


stitutes an increase of 11 per cent., the average rise in 


the price of mining is increased 12 per cent. 

Other concessions gained are the 9-hr. day and the 
semi-monthly pay day. Still other nominal, but not ac- 
tual concessions are the right to employ check-weighmen 
at the miners’ expense, a right guaranteed by law and 
never denied by the operators, and the right of the miner 
to trade where he pleases, a right which they have freely 
exercised. Other clauses in the agreement, which ter- 
minates April 1, 1915, define in detail ordinary prac- 
tices to be observed in mining. 


An InsurRRECTION Not A STRIKK 


The so called strike on Cabin and Paint Creeks was in 
reality an armed insurrection, organized, financed and di- 
tected by the United Mine Workers of America for the 
sole purpose of compelling the miners of West Virginia 
to join the union. It began sixteen months ago. It was 
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fomented by agitators hired by the union, afterwards re- 
inforced by the socialists, and directed exclusively by 
men from outside the state. Within a few days after 
Duncan McDonald, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois announced at the joint confer- 
ence of operators and miners of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania that the union was about to 
“get busy” in West Virginia, the union miners on the 
opposite side of the Kanawha River from Cabin and 
Paint Creeks began buying rifles. Not until about a 
thousand union men had been armed was the strike called 
at the few union mines on Paint Creek. 

A guerrilla warfare was then begun. At one time the 
union had five thousand men armed with modern high- 
power rifles, in the field. These were opposed at one 
time by 145 private guards on the two creeks, and later 
by the entire military force of the state, amounting to 
1200 men. 


Tue Cost or INDUSTRIAL WAR 


Thirteen lives were lost in the insurrection. The cost 
in money was as follows: operators’ loss in business, $2,- 
000,000; loss to the miners in wages, $1,500,000; cost to 
the taxpayers of the state, $400,000; additional cost to 
the taxpayers of Kanawha County, $100,000; cost to the 
United Mine Workers, collected by the check-off, a forced 
levy on the miners of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, $602,000; property destroyed, $10,000; 
total, $4,612,000. According to the latest available state- 
ment in the United Mine Workers Journal, the official 
organ, the union’s total membership in the state was in- 
creased by this insurrection from 1136 in a total of 69,- 
611 mine workers in the state to 3074. Thus it seems 
that the cost of union proselytes in West Virginia figures 
out at $2379 a head. 

It is worthy of note that a large proportion of the mine 
workers on Cabin Creek were so strongly opposed to this 
method of convincing them of the benefits of unionism 
that they have remained at work throughout all the series 
of shootings and other disturbances, so that the mines 
have never been closed entirely but have been in contin- 
uous operation, most of the time at one-half to two-thirds 
normal capacity. The Cabin Creek operators have not 
failed to fulfill any contracts and have not canceled any 
orders for coal. This explains why the loss of business 
was so light in comparison with the loss in wages. 
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He who abuses others must not be particular 


answers he gets. 


about the 
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If the young knew, if the 
but would be done. 


old man could, there is nothing 
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Judging from the new state tax on anthracite we presume 
Pennsylvania is preparing to erect another capitol building. 


os 
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Some operators no doubt think of a “good striker’ in the 
same terms that the Western pioneer thought of a ‘go00d” 
Indian. 

3 
The statement that Standard Oil recently paid a fine of 


half a million dollars in Texas, was a mistake. It simply 
advanced the money pending collections from the public. 
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The Value of a Safety Inspector and 
Instructor for Each Coal Mine 
BY Gr 

It is probable that no subject, throughout the industrial 
world, has received more consideration than that of re- 
ducing mine accidents. On this occasion, we come, face 
to face, to discuss the problem, as it concerns the coal 
mines of Alabama. Great progress has been made, from 
time to time, in the mines; and each year we are adding 
new features and taking new steps, in the direction in- 
dicated. 

The inauguration of safety inspectors and instructors, 
in coal mines, is of such importance as to immediately 
commend itself to all of our coal operators. We all, 
doubtless, agree that education and supervision are in- 
dispensable, in all classes of trade where the best results 
are to be obtained. All industries that employ labor 
realize that it is important to have adequate supervision 
over the entire force, even though life and limb are not 
at stake. In coal mining, supervision and discipline are 
difficult because the workmen are segregated, singly or 
in pairs, in their respective working places; and, unlike 
in mills, factories and quarries, the foreman or superin- 
tendent cannot keep an appreciable number of men un- 
der his eye and direction, at the same time, but successive 
end frequent visits to each working place in the mine are 
imperative. 


NeEsBsrtTt* 


A DEPARTMENT OF SAFETY AND INSTRUCTION 


In coal mining, where the hazard is great, the cost of 
such supervision is many times offset by increased effi- 
ciency, which invariably accomplishes a reduction of ac- 
cidents. I would, therefore, earnestly advocate that the 
operators of Alabama, each, establish a Department of 
Safety and Instruction; and that, in addition to the work 
of the mine foreman and fireboss, daily inspections be 
made of every working place, by an experienced person, 
qualified to teach and authorized to enforce provisions 
tor safety. 

In this state, in 1912, we recorded 62 fatal accidents at 
the working face. These accidents were attributable to 
the following causes, namely: Fall of rock, fall of rock 
and coal, fall of coal and shotfiring. This constituted 
over 50 per cent. of the total number of fatalities for 
that year. Upon investigation it was found that a ma- 
jority of these fatalities could have been avoided if proper 
instruction had been given and supervision exercised. 
Probably, in all cases, the victims of these accidents fol- 
lowed their best judgment, which obviously was bad. It 
is, therefore, necessary that the advantage of experienced 
direction and supervision of the work should be given to 
all operations. No better evidence of the value of such 
a system could be cited than the results that have been 
attained by those Alabama operators who have inaugu- 
rated the system. 

A striking example of the value of safety inspectors 
and instructors is the accident record of the Frick Coke 
Co. At all of the numerous mines, a sufficient number 
of qualified inspectors and instructors are constantly em- 
ployed. Following is the coal-mine-accident record of 
the company, for the past three years, as compared with 
that of the British Isles: 


*Chief mine 





inspector, Birmingham, Ala. 
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DEATHS PER MILLION TONS PRODUCED 


1910 1911 1912 
Bootland: srs en eo eee ee ie eee ean ara ern 5.06 4.12 3.50 
South Wales.ct ieee noe cae aeeete 5.60 5.67 6.53 
PAL! Britain: i: ee eee ee as Sete Ce eee 6.54 4.47 4.52 
i. C. Brick Coke G0 -rete-en ee eeereee 1.99 1.72 1.88 

TONS OF COAL PRODUCED PER DEATH 
Beotland 2yr. <n es Partai a Oe aoe 197,600 242,000 285,500 
Houth Waléssame a pirate mos tile eee _ 150,700 176,100 153,000 
fALl Britains. 2525. ae sae te nee ee ree 137,100 243,500 248,000 
i: C. Frick:Coke"Cotst tere ee 502,049 578,151 531,328 
DEATHS BY FALLS PER MILLION TONS MINED 
Scotland :aseeeen Cokin Ane Mion eer a tee 2.10 1.76 1.86 
South Walesescco state re eee Fem tS 3.20 2.79 
All Britain; cn be. 4). eek eee) bene eee 2.36 2.33 2.03 
mH. C. Frek Coke Cote 0.97 0.90 0.70 
DEATHS BY CARS PER MILLION TONS MINED 

Scotland cst ee ese cee eee eee sen: 0.68 0.84 
South Walesy ose ncchatie em etate. ge clone cent 1.68 1.47 ae 
‘All Britain ye ot eee eee ee ee 1702 0.98 0.87 
iH. C. Frick Coke:Goire Re cee ive eee 0.79 0.41 0.91 


As long as human muscle and brains are essential to 
coal mining, just so long will the human element, in the 
causation of accidents, exist; and the percentage of avoid- 
able accidents will remain directly proportionate to the 
extent that ignorance, carelessness, indolence, disobedi- 
ence to rules and instructions, and poor judgment prevail. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACCIDENT 


We have tried placing the responsibility for accident 
upon the individual and have found that it did not ac- 
complish the desired end. As we know, it is a difficult 
matter to convince the man of poor judgment that he is 
not as well equipped for his duties as another man of su- 
perior judgment; therefore, the man of poor judgment 
needs and will benefit by the close and constant super- 
vision and instruction which would be obtained by the 
system I have advocated. It must be hammered into him. 
While there must of necessity be joint instead of in- 
dividual responsibility; at the same time, there must al- 
ways be, as in an effective military organization, some 
directing head or commander, immediately overlooking 
the work as it progresses, and intelligently managing the 
details, along the line of safety. 

Doubtless, some operators will object to the inaugura- 
tion of such a system, because of the expense entaized by 
the increased organization. But, if they will compare 
the cost of this increased organization with the losses 
they sustain in the absence of it, by damage suits, court 
attendance, and the existing high insurance rates, I be- 
lieve it will at once appear to them that, ultimately, the 
suggested system is truly more economical, to say nothing 
of the protection to human life. 


ACCIDENTS INCREASE Cost oF OPERATION 


In addition, it is well to remember the increased op- 
erating cost an accident incurs. There is a certain over- 
head burden, or fixed cost, that accrues at night, Sundays 
and holidays, as rapidly as on working days. There are 
the equipment, tophouse force, cars, mules and motors, 
drivers, ete., required to assemble and raise a certain 
amount of coal. There are entries and narrow-work to 
be driven, track to be laid, and a certain number of rooms 
to be turned and worked in order to yield the desired out- 
put, at a reasonable operating cost. The working force 
must be organized and systematized for stability, econ-_ 
omy, efficiency and uniformity of output. The accepted 
orders for coal are in the books; the railroad cars are 
placed and everything in readiness for a good run, when 
the engineer is signaled to hoist slowly. Eventually, the 
trip emerges from the pit mouth with the crushed or 
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maimed bodies of a miner and his helper and some six or 
eight rescuers and attendants. What is the result? Two 
men, either dead, dying, or crippled for life, together 
with the attendant burial or hospital expenses, lost time 
of attendants at the funeral or bedside; the working 
organization of the mine disrupted; lost time of mules 
and drivers; several rooms out of commission for a day 
or more; the necessity of cleaning and retimbering the 
place where the accident occurred and the enforced idle- 
ness of the place till another miner comes. But, greater. 
than all is the fact that the productive capacity of one 
or two men, is, for all time, lost to the company, to their 
dependents and to society. All for what? Because he 
did not know or failed to heed. In addition to greater 
safety, greater efficiency and production may be ob- 
tained. 


Causes OF Mine ACCIDENTS 


On account of the fact that the demand for coal is so 
much greater than the supply of mine labor, there is a 
tendency to give men a check number before they are 
qualified to run a room; and, in many instances, miners 
who have worked in the mines for years are incompetent 
because they have never had the proper instruction and 
supervision, and others are naturally careless and reck- 
less. Practices are constantly engaged in that are in- 
credibly hazardous and which may not come to the knowl- 
edge of the mine foreman or fireboss until the damage 
is done. It is our duty to humanity to prevent, as far as 
possible, the loss of life and limb occurring through the 
ignorance of employees. Never let them say, “We did 
not know.” If a man insists upon committing suicide, 
do not let him do it on your premises; fire him first. 

The records show that the cause to which the most 
frequent fatalities are attributable is falls of roof. The 
effective way to remove the cause or, at least, to diminish 
the toll, is to employ constant vigilance and an efficiency 
of higher standard than is possessed by the average mine 
employer. To maintain an eternal watch on the men in 
close proximity to the working faces will always accom- 
plish much. There is no real reason why we should not 
produce, at least, from three to four hundred thousand 
tons of coal each year for each life lost, which would place 
our operations on a parity with other important produc- 
ing states. 

It cannot be truthfully said that natural conditions 
and hazards are worse here than those in other coal fields. 
The natural advantages here are equal to those elsewhere. 
Therefore, as the record stands, it would seem that we 
are not employing the proper safeguards. I trust that all 
will indorse the statement that it is incumbent, primar- 
ily, upon operators to protect their employees. Mine of- 
ficials are on duty, in the mine, every working day and 
should be in better position than the state mine inspectors 
to keep constant surveillance over the operations of their 
mines. The inspection department will, of course, con- 
tinue earnestly to do all that lies in their power, in that 
direction. 

_ Supervision and inspection, education and instruction, 
discipline and vigilance are the only antidotes for the 
causes of avoidable accidents in coal mines. Try the 
Safety instructor and inspector system at your mines 
and help put Alabama at the head of the list for low 


 coal-mine-accident records. 
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The Explosions at the East Brookside 
Mine 

The Brookside Colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Uo. is located at Tower Hill, 1914 miles 
in a straight line to the WSW of Pottsville on the line of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. leading from Schuylkill 
Haven to Lykens. The mine is quite deep and generates 
gas, several firebosses being employed. 

On Saturday, Aug. 2, seven men were working for 
Charles Portland driving a tunnel through rock. The 
gang included six muckers and a boss. Apparently as 
much as 175 lb. of dynamite were taken into the 
mine that morning for use in the tunnel. By some means 
this was caused to explode, killing all the men employed. 

From all accounts, the explosion disturbed the venti- 
lation, there being some evidence of a reversal of the air 
current at one of the shafts. However, when twenty min- 
utes after, nine men, two of them firebosses, went down to 
rescue the victims, they set fire to a body of gas of some 
sort and an explosion occurred, killing eight of these men. 
It has been suggested that the gas found was formed by 
the incomplete combustion of the explosive. Seeing that 
the slow combustion of 50 per cent. dynamite produces 
gases containing 24.4 per cent. of carbon dioxide, 31.2 
per cent. of carbon monoxide, 20.7 per cent. of hydrogen, 
0.7 per cent. of methane and 23.0 per cent. of nitrogen 
(see Bureau of Mines Bull. 48), it is evident that ex- 
plosive gases may well remain after a combustion of dy- 
namite. However, the first explosion was sufficiently vio- 
lent that it is hard to believe the dynamite produced any 
large percentage of explosive gas. 

It is certain that the effect of a violent shock, such as 
an explosion of equal force to that described, would re- 
sult in destroying the ventilating brattices, in forcing 
gas from places where it might have collected and in 
opening the crevices of the coal so as to permit the es- 
cape of occluded gas. Thus concurrently the cleansing 
draft of air would be removed and the emission of me- 
thane increased. 

The nine rescuers in the first party were H. Shoffstall, 
night boss, H. Murphy, fireboss, D. McGinley, fireboss, T. 
Behny, miner, J. Kopenhaver, shaftman, Howard Hand, 
laborer, Harry Hand, miner, V. Zanoni, blacksmith, and 
E. Luchi, a blacksmith’s helper. All these men were 
killed by the second explosion except the first man 
mentioned. 

Another party descended the shaft and found the su- 
perintendent, John Lorenz, and Harry Shoffstall. Lo- 
renz had been making an investigation of the mine with 
John Farrell, the mine foreman, and the two were in- 
volved in both the explosions. Lorenz was found crawl- 
ing toward safety. When the rescuers volunteered to help 
him to the shaft, he told them: “Never mind me, go and 
help Jack Farrell; he needs your assistance. Leave me 
alone and take care of those that need the help more than 
I do.” However, Lorenz later succumbed to his injuries 
in a Pottsville hospital. He appears to have inhaled the 
flames of one of the explosions. Hillary Zimmerman 
was the only man of those in the mine when the first 
explosion occurred who escaped with his life. 

Harry Shoffstall is likely to recover. In all, 19 men 
were killed; the loss of life would have been far greater, 
had the mine been in operation, as 500 men are usually 
employed at the Hast Brookside colliery. 
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The Mine-Air Current and Explosions 


The articles bearing on this subject, by John Verner, 
Coat Aer, Vol. 3, p. 855; and Robert McCune, July 54, 
p. 25, have raised a very important question in reference 
to what has always been considered and is still regarded 
as one of the requirements of safe mining. In my opin- 
ion, it is an unwarranted conclusion to regard a ventilat- 
ing current in a mine as being a source of danger, ex- 
cept only in a limited sense, under certain special con- 
ditions. No principle of modern mining contributes 
more to the health and safety of the miner than that of 
effective ventilation. 

It is wrong to consider a ventilating current in refer- 
ence to preventing or diminishing the outflow of gas 
from the strata. That it does this, to a limited extent, 
is incidental; and to condemn any system of ventilation 
for not doing what it was not intended to accomplish is 
unjust. 

That a pure, fresh current of air will produce an 
explosion of firedamp more quickly and cause it to extend 
farther in the mine than a vitiated atmosphere may be 
true; but it is equally true. that such a current of air 
properly directed is more effective in diluting and sweep- 
ing away an accumulation of dangerous or noxious gases, 
than 1s a depleted air current. 

The early methods of coal mining were characterized 
by many unsanitary as well as hazardous conditions, 
caused mainly by imperfect ventilation or, in many cases, 
no ventilation at all. The miner readily became a vic- 
tim of blood and pulmonary diseases. It was no un- 
common sight for me, as a boy, to see men, in the prime 
of manhood, practically incapacitated for mining work, 
owing to these insidious diseases. Many of these men 
have struggled on for years, under the spur of necessity, 
drawing upon their reserved vitality—nature’s legacy for 
old age—to meet the demands of life. No one but those 
who have lived in such an experience can realize the 
horrors attending these diseases. Years of untold suffer- 
ing are followed by the untimely death of a man who 
was otherwise muscular and vigorous. 

If modern methods of mining coal have been increas- 
ingly productive of danger, they have at least the re- 
deeming feature that, like Sir Walter Raleigh’s ax, they 
kill quickly; but, it may be said that primitive methods 
of mining, though slower in action, were none the less 
certain. We realize that the present demand for coal 
could not be supplied by primitive methods of mining. 
It is this increasing demand that has necessitated the 
introduction of mechanical devices that make possible 
a larger production of coal. Even with these increased 
facilities for extraction, the demand for coal still calls 
for an increase in the number of workers; and these 
requirements necessitate increased ventilation. It is clear 
therefore that modern methods of mining are the prod- 
ucts of necessity. 

A comparison of primitive methods of mining with 
those now in use seems to point clearly to the fact that 
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the additional dangers in mining arise chiefly from the 
increased production of coal dust and the distribution of 
this fine dust throughout the workings. The increased 
production of fine coal dust can be attributed directly to 
two causes; namely, the use of machines for undercutting 
the coal, and the excessive use of blasting powder. In 
the use of permissible powders, attention has often been 
called to the fact that the strength of these powders is 
such as to require a far less quantity of the powder for 
the performance of the same work. 

Modern methods of mine haulage are responsible 
largely for the distribution of fine coal along the haul- 
age roads. Also, the increased demand for ventilation, 
necessitating a higher velocity of the air current, has 
increased the amount of dust carried in the air, which 
is deposited at points where the velocity of the air is 
reduced by reason of an increased area of the air passages. 
The evils arising from new conditions must be met by, 
first, ascertaining the nature of the trouble and, second, 
devising and applying the best possible means for over- 
eoming the danger. 

Since by far the largest proportion of dust is produced 
at the working face, it is here that suitable means must 
be adopted to prevent, as far as possible, its projection 
into the mine air. The means thus far adopted to accom- 
plish this are not as effective as could be desired. Again, 
to prevent the distribution of dust along the haulage 
roads, mine cars should be made dust-proof, and these 
should not be overloaded. This will not only add to the 
safety of the mine, but will increase the economy of 
operation, as it will reduce the cost of keeping the roads 
clean, which is an item of no small importance in large 
mines. When proper precautions are taken, in respect to 
these two conditions, the danger that might arise from 
ample ventilation is practically removed. 

In my opinion, there should be a sufficient quantity 
of air circulated in every mine to supply ample ventila- 
tion to all working places and allow a sufficient seale of 
air to be taken from each split to properly ventilate the 
worked-out and abandoned portions of the mine, which, 
under the old system of ventilation, often accumulated 
dangerous quantities of gas. An ample and efficient air 
current is one that sweeps every portion of the mine with 
sufficient volume and velocity to insure the dilution and 
removal of the gases generated. 

Referring to the remark that is often made, that it 
is frequently the model and uptodate mine that meets 
with disaster, I would lke to ask: Is this a just eriti- 
cism or a logical argument against the introduction of 
approved and tested methods? Cannot the same argu- 
ment be used to demonstrate the fact that any disaster 
occurring in such a modei and uptodate mine must have 
resulted from carelessness or reckless indifference to 
safety and disregard of mine regulations? It must be 
remembered that a good tool will not compensate for a 
lack of skill, or for carelessness on the part of the worker. 


I. C. Parrirt, 
Jerome, Penn. , 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 


Observing the great difference in the opinions ex- 
pressed in reference to the use of mixed lights in mining, 
in recent letters on this subject, published in Coan Agr, 
I am led to express my Views on this important question, 
in coal mining. 

I believe that conditions can exist, in many mines 
where gas is given off in dangerous quantities, that will 
render the use of mixed lights in the mines safe. Sup- 
pose, for example, that we were about to open and de- 
velop a large coal mine covering a great acreage. The 
main entries are to be driven due north, for a distance of, 
say two miles. The mine is found to be gaseous; and, in 
accordance with Art. 6, Sec. 4, of the bituminous mine 
law of Pennsylvania (1911), the mine is opened by 
driving five main entries, two leading from the main 
opening, and two from the second opening, while the fifth 
entry is to be used solely as a traveling way. 

Now, suppose gas is given off on the west side of the 
mine only, there being no gas found on the east side, 
and the circulation of the mine is so arranged that each 
side has its own separate ventilating current. Under 
these conditions, I would consider it safe to work with 
open lights on the east side, while safety lamps are used 
exclusively on the west side of the mine; but would sug- 
gest that all precautions required by law for a gaseous 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE BAROMETER 


The principle of the mercurial barometer is the balance of 
pressure between the atmosphere and the column of mercury 
in the tube. The weight of the atmosphere counterbalances 
the weight of the mercury column, which rises as the atmos- 
pheric pressure increases and falls as it decreases. The 
height of the mercury column is therefore a true index of the 
pressure of the atmosphere at the surface of the earth, at 
the moment of taking the observation. : 

The principle of the balance of pressure between the air 
and the mercury is clearly illustrated in the accompanying 
figure where a glass tube, 
closed at one end, is shown 
supported in a basin of 
mercury. The surface of the 
liquid in the basin is di- 
vided into imaginary 
squares, by lines one inch 
apart; and the small ar- 
row-heads represent the 
pressure of the atmosphere 
exerted on each square inch 
of surface. 

Suppose for a moment, 
that the column of mer- 
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= ‘| cury in the tube is exactly 
= i one square inch in cross- 
, te section; it is evident, in 
i Ve that case, that the mercury 
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column takes the place of 
the atmospheric pressure 
on one square inch of sur- 
face; and, since there is 
perfect equilibrium, its 
weight is equal to the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere per 
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the sectional area of the 
mercury column, it is clear 
that its weight will al- 
ways equal the atmospheric 
pressure for the same area 
of surface. Hence, the area 
of the mercury column is 
not important, but itis 
height only. 

_ If the weight of one cubic 
inch of mercury (0.4911 Ib.) 
be multiplied by the height 
of the column of mercury, as measured in inches, the product 
will be the pressure of the atmosphere, in pounds per square 
ineh, at the place where the observation was taken, This as- 
sumes, that the barometric reading has been reduced to a 
standard reading, at a temperature of 32 deg. Fahrenheit, 
which is common practice. 
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mine should apply also to a mixed-light mine. The fire- 
boss should examine every working place on the open- 
light side of the mine the same as he does on the gaseous 
side. 

To attempt to enforce a rule that safety lamps be used 
exclusively in every section of a mine, simply because gas 
has been detected by an approved safety lamp in some 
certain portion of the mine, would be to impose a burden 
on the miner and operator alike, especially im a mine such 
as I have deseribed. Where mixed hghts are used, under 
the conditions described, the following regulations should 
be made and strictly enforced: 1. No man should be 
permitted to enter the safety-lamp section with an open 
hight. 2. A safet:-lamp station should be provided at a 
convenient point in the mine, and an attendant be on 
duty at all times during working hours, day and night, 
to see that no one enters the gaseous section without ex- 
changing his open hght for a safety lamp, in accordance 
with Art. 10, Sec. 4, of the mine law. 

If the ventilating system is properly planned, and the 
overcast and stoppings are substantially built, I believe it 
is entirely consistent with safety to use open lights on one 
side and require safety lamps to be used exclusively on 
the other side of such a mine. 

Jos. NorTHOvVER, Assistant Mine Foreman, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 
Seanor, Penn. 
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Description of the Instrument—In the accompanying figure 
is shown the common form of the standard mercurial barom- 
eter. 


The glass tube that contains the mercury 
here inclosed in the metal case A, to 
the bottom of which is attached a 
somewhat larger casing B. The latter 
holds a glass cylinder G terminated at 
the bottom with a chamois-skin bag, 
the whole forming the basin that holds 
the mercury. 

The entire case AB is hung in a 
truly vertical position, supported on a 
substantial base, as shown in the fig- 


column is 


ure. The top of the mercury column 

lop of Mercury is observed through the opening O, in 
: the upper end of the case. In this 
opening, is arranged a Sliding vernier 


il V, which can be adjusted, by means of 
| the thumbscrew D, so that its lower 
| edge exactly corresponds with the top 

of the mercury column. The position 
of the vernier is then read on the scale 
S marked on the sides of the openings 
in the case. This scale is graduated in 
inches, but only extends an inch or two 
above and an equal distance below the 
normal barometric reading. The nor- 
mal reading at sea level is about 30 in., 
and the scale extends from 26 to 32 
inches. 

Before setting the vernier, however, 
it is necessary to adjust the level of 
the mercury in the basin so that it 
corresponds exactly with what would 
be the zero of the extended scale. To 
enable this to be done with precision, 























~ Height of Mercury Colum scicetercstss 





there is attached to the scale a long 

: rod that extends downward inside the 

i easing. The lower end of the rod is 

: drawn to a fine point that marks the 
pa zero of the scale. 

t) devel of eee To adjust the level of the mercury in 


the basin, the thumbscrew C is turned. 
This screw bears against the bottom 
of the chamois-skin bag and operates 
to raise or lower the level of the sur- 
face of the mercury in the glass cylin- 
der. The adjustment is complete when 
the fine pointed end of the rod is seen 
to just prick the surface of the mer- 
cury. The point of the rod is observec 
through the glass cylinder above ine 
surface of the mercury. 

A thermometer T is shown attached 
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The Air Chamber of a Pump © 


Please explain the principle of the air vessel (cham- 
ber), as used on mine pumps? Show by sketch how the 
air vessel should be fitted to a pump. 

PUMPMAN. 

West Elizabeth, Penn. 

The purpose of the air chamber is to maintain a con- 
tinuous flow of water in the discharge pipe of a recipro- 
cating pump. In this type of pump, the water in the 
discharge pipe would come to rest between each stroke 
of the pump, as the action is intermittent. 

In the accompanying figure the air chamber O is fit- 
ted, by a T, to the discharge pipe, immediately above 
the valve chest of the water 
evlinder W of the pump; 8 
is the steam cylinder. The 

air chamber is simply a 
closed chamber of spherical 
shape. The air in this cham- 
ber is compressed by the 
weight of the water in the 
column pipe. When the 
pump ceases to act between 
each stroke the pressure of 
the air acting on the water 
maintains the flow in the 
discharge pipe the same as 
though the pump was in ac- 
tion, because the pressure of 
the air in the chamber is equal to the pressure against 
which the pump operates. It is important that the air 
chamber be located in direct connection with the dis- 
charge pipe and as close to the water cylinder of the 
pump as possible. 

The pump shewn in the figure is arranged either to 
draw its water from the sump C below the pump, or to 
be fed from ancther water basin a short distance up 
the shaft. In this arrangement, however, a second air 
chamber T is required to be attached to the pipe leading 
from the upper basin. 
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A MInE Pump ARRANGED 
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Effect of Sulphur on Mine Fire 


If, just before sealing off a mine fire, a large quantity 
of sulphur is ignited, what effect would this have on the 
fire after it was sealed off? 

J. OC. Haysuerr. 

Arjay, Ky. 

We suppose this question refers to the burning of a 
considerable quantity of pyrite, in the coal seam. Py- 
rite (sulphide of iron, FeS,), as found in coal seams, is 
commonly called “sulphur,” by the miner. A consider- 
able quantity of this pyrite disseminated in the coal would 
give off, under the action of the fire, sulphurous fumes 
(SO.), which are suffocating and extremely poisonous. 
Tn the presence of moisture, there would be the possibility 
of the formation, besides, of hydrogen sulphide (H,S), 
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which, next to carbon monoxide (CO), is the most dan- 
gerous gas known to mining. 

The only effect the sulphurous fumes would have on 
the fire itself would arise from the dilution of the air 
with an extinctive gas and the consequent depletion of 
the available oxygen, which would reduce combustion and 
tend to extinguish the fire. 


os 


Effect of Washing Coal 


We are preparing to put in a coal wusher and would 
like to ask for a little information as to what results may 
be expected. 

An analysis of the coal, before washing, is as follows: 
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100.00 per cent. 


The tests we have made show that 93.5 per cent. of the 
washed coal passing through a 34-in, revolving screen will 
pass over a 3/5-In. mesh, the remaining 6.5 per cent. pass- 
ing through that mesh. Analysis shows that the larger 
of these two sizes of screenings contains 2.06 per cent. 
ash and 0.95 per cent. sulphur. The smaller size contains 
13.45 per cent. ash and 1.59 per cent. sulphur. 

We wish to know what percentage will be added to the 
value of what remains after washing, by taking out the 
screenings that pass through the 3%-1n. screen. 

We also desire to ask what value the part taken out 
would have as a fuel; and what arrangement of furnace 
or appliances would be required to burn it successfully, 
either in stationary or locomotive boilers. We could pos- 
sibly use this portion of the screenings ourselves, as we 
have both kinds of boilers. 

L. KX. Moss, 
Supt., Mabel Mining Co. 

Warrior, Ala. 

The above inquiry, submitted to A. J. Sayers, engineer 
for the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl., elicited the following 
teply: 

The question of your correspondent cannot be answered 
satisfactorily without making quite extensive tests on sam- 
ples of the coal in question. Without doubt, the value of 
the coal for blacksmithing purposes would be increased by 
screening out the g:-in. screenings. This is clearly shown 
from the analysis given of these screenings. 

As there is only 6.5 per cent. under  in., it does not af- 
fect the general sample to any great degree, in spite of the 
fact that this small percentage runs very high in ash and 
sulphur. The only suggestion we would have to make would 
be for Mr. Moss to screen out and re-treat the coal from ¥#; 
in. or % in. down, mixing it with the other size for his mar- 
ket. This could be done successfully by the ordinary Foust 
or Feldspar Luhrig Jig. 

We are not in position to tell Mr. Moss the exact com- 
mercial value this would be to him, or to answer his question 
in regard to the analyses of the screenings. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that it would pay him to screen out this fine 
product and try to consume it in his own boilers. It would 
be a very uneconomical coal to burn, under ordinary condi- 
tions, and the treating of a small percentage would not be — 
an inexpensive proposition for him. 
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Mine Development 
(West Virginia Hxamination ) 

Ques.—Locate on the accompanying plan, the posi- 
tion of the fan and show the method of ventilation, by 
marking thereon the different overcasts, doors, stoppings 
or brattices, regulators, curtains or check doors, and the 
direction of the air currents, by means of the indicated 
symbols. Note any violation of the mine law by the let- 
ter V. 

Ans.—In reply to this question, we have marked on the 
mine plan, the position of the several overcasts, doors, 
stoppings, etc., and indicated by arrows the direction of 
the air currents. The triple-entry system shown on the 
plan suggests the possibility of this being a gaseous mine ; 
and we have adopted an exhaust fan, placed at the 
mouth of one of the side entries, flanking the main haul- 
age road, which is thus made the main intake for the 
mine. 



































regularly and closed promptly when the same is aban- 
doned. The method of holing through the first or second 
room on each pair of entries provides good ventilation 
until such time as the overcast on the main return is 
built at the mouth of the cross-entry, which should be 
done as soon as the development of that pair of entries 
will warrant the expense of the overcast. A substantial 
stopping should then be built where the room holed 
through into the entry. 

Ques.—Would you change this method of mining? 
Give reasons. 

Ans.—We have indicated in the small detailed sketch 
an improved arrangement at the mouth of each pair of 
cross-entries. An oblique crosscut should be provided be- 
tween the two cross-entries of each pair, at the mouth 
of the first room on each entry, to allow the coal in 
that section to be hauled out on the intake air. An over- 
cast is built on the main-return airway, at the mouth 
of each pair of cross-headings. 
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SHOWING DEVELOPMENT OF A WEST VirGINIA MINE 


Ques.—State your opinion as to whether or not this 
mine is being properly developed. 

Ans.—This mine is evidently planned for an output 
of, say 1000 tons per day. It is divided, by the cross- 
headings, into sections capable of producing, in 6-ft. coal, 
under fair conditions of roof and floor, say 150 tons per 
day, per section. If, however, the total output. of the 
mine should exceed 1000 or 1200 tons per day, it would 
be preferable to use a four-entrv system for the main 
roads and airways. This would provide separate roads 
for the loads and empties on the main-intake airways 
and separate return airways for the two sides of the 
mine, assuming a gaseous mine. 

The proposed plan of dividing the mine into separate 


~ sections is good, providing each section is worked out 


Ques.—How would you begin to draw pillars in this 
mine ? 

Ans.—This will depend on the nature of the roof and 
floor. Under fair conditions, the rooms can be held open 
until the last room is driven on each section; and many 
would prefer to begin drawing the pillars, in each sec- 
tion, as soon as the last room had reached the limit. 
Under certain conditions, however, it will be impractic- 
able to hold the rooms open this length of time, and 
the drawing of pillars should then be commenced as 
quickly as each room reaches the limit. In every case, 
the line of pillar work should be kept as uniform as pos- 
sible. 

[The two remaining questions on this map will fol- 
low next week.—ED. ] 
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Washington, D. C. 


Representative Murray, of Massachusetts, has taken ac- 
tion which is calculated to hasten the rendering of the de- 
cisions in the anthracite coal cases, which are being held 


back to an unexpected degree by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Murray has introduced a resolution (Aug. 1) 


calling for an investigation by the Government that will 
bring out the fact on the following points: 

1. Capitalization, ownership and control of the Pennsyli- 
vania anthracite mines. 

2. Intercorporate relationships of the coal-mining, coal- 
handling, and coal-selling companies, and in the companies 
transporting coal by water and rail. 

3. The total revenues, expenses and profits of the anthra- 
cite-mining companies for a period of years. 

4. The total revenues, expenses and profits of the anthra- 
cite-carrying railroads for a period of years. 

5. Wholesale prices of anthracite coal at the mines and 
at the principal distributing points, and retail prices of coal 
in the principal cities. 

Much of this ground was covered in the anthracite coal 
inquiry of last year and part of it has been published in a 
government report. Mr. Murray in fact admits this, saying: 


I have reason to believe that there is now On hand in the 
executive departments enough data to show that 90 per cent. 
of the available anthracite coal, and between 85 and 90 per 
cent. of the anthracite shipped each year is in control of the 
seven railroad systems which form the only means of trans- 
porting the coal to the markets. These roads are bound to- 
gether by their common interests, by interlocking director- 
ates, and by agreements of various kinds so that they act as 
a unit in controlling the price of anthracite coal. For ex- 
ample, the net earnings of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. for the last half of 1912 were $2,921,139 or nearly 
ten times as great as they were for the last half of 1911. 


Mr. Murray’s action is understood to be due to widespread 
complaints in New England regarding both price and supply 
of anthracite, and it is believed that there will have to be a 
renewal of the subject notwithstanding that rather elaborate 
inquiry was devoted to it only about a year ago while a re- 
port was filed less than six months ago. 


Reasonable Time Defined 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has handed down 
opinion No. 2405 in which it refuses to award reparation to a 
retail coal dealer for excessive rates inasmuch as he had been 
advised by the Commission that his claim informally pre- 
sented would be considered only on the formal docket, yet 
took no action for five years and then filed a complaint. This 
amounts to a definition of the meaning of “reasonable time” 
for the presentation of complaints and is equivalent to the 
statement that all such demands lose their basis if they are 
withheld beyond the time when they might by the exercise of 
“due diligence” have been presented. 


The Earnings of West Virginia Miners 


Statements made public here show that according to the 
West Virginia Department of Mines, the average earnings of 
miners for the year ending June 30, 1912, were $618.52, the 
highest average earned by soft-coal miners anywhere. West 
Virginia is a nonunion state. In the unionized state of Illi- 
nois the average earnings of miners in the same year, ac- 
cording to the State Department of Mines, were only $556.33, 
or $62.19 less than the nonunion miners of West Virginia 
averaged. 

Men who belong to the union must pay dues and assess- 
ments, which according to statements published in the United 
Mine Workers “Journal,” amount at present to 25c. with 
strike assessments of 50c. each semi-monthly payday or $18 
a year. The 400,000 members of the United Mine Workers, 
at present rates of collection appear to be yielding a fund of 
$7,200,000 annually. It is estimated that if the 69,611 miners 
of West Virginia can be added to the union rolls, they will 
increase this sum at the present rate by $1,252,998 a year. 

So eager are the union officers to increase the receipts of 
the general treasury that in the so called “Paint Creek Settle- 


ment,’”’ which really was a settlement with only two com- 
panies, the officers actually signed a contract binding their 


members to return to work for less money than the com- 
panies had offered to pay before the strike began. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The officials of the United Mine Workers hold out little 
hope that the coal operators will accept the proposition of the 
miners to establish a “check-off” in the anthracite region as 
a vemedy for the frequent petty “button strikes,” which have 
prevailed ever since the ratification of the 1912 agreement, 
due mainly to the refusal of the men to join the union or pay 
dues toward the support of the organization. The plan was 
proposed at the convention recently held in Wilkes-Barre. 
The proposition has not yet been presented to the operators, 
but preliminary arrangements are now being made to do so 
at.an early date. 

The argument of the men in the union is that this-is the 
only way to stop the trouble, and they point out that it is as 
much to the advantage of the companies to adopt this method 
as it will be to the union. 

John P. White, national president of the mine workers, is 
expected to be in the anthracite region in the course of a 
few weeks. The principal purpose of his visit is to urge the 
men to refrain from these petty strikes. His argument will 
be that the operators will use these strikes as a reason for 
not entering into a new agreement with the miners’ organiza- 
tion upon the expiration of the present contract. 

In the Schuylkill region last week about 200 rock men em- 
ployed by contractors went on strike for an increase in wages, 
and all rock work in tunnels being done by the Lehigh Valley 
and Reading companies between Centralia and Mahanoy City 
came to a standstill. The 1100 employees of the William Penn 
Colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. went out on strike on 
account of the dockage question, but the men agreed to return 
to work and then adjust their troubles. At the Midvalley 
Colliery of the Midvalley Coal Co. and the Cameron Colliery 
of the Mineral Railroad & Mining Co., “button strikes” are in 
order. The Beaver Brook Colliery of the Dodson Coal Co. is 
about the only one that has not had a case before the Concilia- 
tion Board this year. 

Following a conference held last week between Governor 
Tener, representatives of the Attorney General's department, 
Auditor General Powell and State Treasurer Young, Auditor 
General Powell decided to pay state funds to virtually all 


_ state departments. 


These payments will start as soon as vouchers are pre- 
sented from the various departments which the Auditor Gen- 
eral believes are not legally created because not contem- 
plated in the Constitution. 

Governor Tener has re-named the State Industrial Accident 
Commission. To this body he will intrust the important duty 
of framing a workman’s compensation and employers’ liability 
act for submission to the next session of the Legislature. 

The Commission will be instructed to get the views of all 
interests on the subject and to frame a bill that, if possible, 
will meet with less opposition than that which failed during 
the last session because neither labor nor capital could come 
to an agreement as to its provisions. 

Morris Williams, president of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
and Francis Feehan, a former district president of the United 
Mine Workers, are among those appointed on this commission. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Seranton—Workmen in the Greenwood mine of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. had a narrow escape from death on July 
29, when lightning entered a chamber by means of an elec- 
tric feed wire and fired three sticks of dynamite that had 
been placed preparatory to a blast. Three men had just 
left the chamber when the charges went off. The battery 
wires were burned out and the trail of the bolt could be 
followed from the surface through a slope to its entrance into 
the chamber. The accident is the first of its kind in this end 
of the anthracite coal fields. : 

Wilkes-Barre—A suit in trespass against the Wilkes-Barre 
Anthracite Coal Co. has been filed, asking $25,000 damages. 
The suit grows out of a case where a pumprunner had his 
clothing caught in the gears of a machine in the company’s 
mine. 

The Kingston Coal Co., on Aug. 1, filed a cross bill in 
equity against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Co. over the ownership of coal lands, in which over $1,000,000 


t 
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is involved. The case grows out of an agreement made in 
1862 when the Lackawanna Co. leased certain coal lands, and 
then entered into an agreement with the Kingston Coal Co., 
whereby the latter company was to mine the coal, it being 
cheaper for the railroad company to have the coal mined by 
the Kingston people than erect its own collieries. 


Pittston—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. has just completed 
a modern electric plant at the old Schooley shaft, and expect 
to supply the various collieries in the south district with 
electricity in the near future. The culm bank at the old 
Schooley plant will be utilized for fuel. Electricity will be 
furnished in the beginning to old No. 2 shaft and to No. 9. 


Shenandoah—Six miners and laborers were entombed for 
some hours on July 29 at the William Penn colliery near here 
shortly after they had started work in No. 2 Lift. After the 
fall of rock occurred shutting them off from the rest of the 
mine, other employees lost no time in starting a rescue 
party, and by 2 o’clock in the afternoon all of the men were 
brought out alive and apparently little the worse for their 
experience. 

Tamaqua—Sparks from an electric motor in the No. 4 mine 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. set fire to a body of gas 
on July 29, as a result of which three men were badly burned. 
The men were employed on the gangway when the explosion 
occurred and were hurled a ‘considerable distance by its 
force. 

An explosion of gas at the Buck Ridge Colliery of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. at Shamokin on 
the same day seriously if not fatally burned two miners. 


Bituminous 


Beaverdale—The Beaver Run Coal Co., on July 1, for- 
mally opened a new stone club house for its employees. 
This is equipped with gymnasium apparatus and is gener- 
ally similar to a Y. M. C. A. F. B. Cortright, secretary of the 
company, of Philadelphia, presided at the opening of the new 
building. 

Johnstown—Judge M. B. Stephens has granted an injunc- 
tion to the Morrellville Coal & Coke Co. against the Morrell- 
ville Coal Mining Co., restraining the latter from mining 
further coal. The case is an unusual one, involving the des- 
ignation of the amount that is to be allowed the operating 
company for faults in the coal. The holding company main- 
tains that the operating firm is in arrears with the royalty, 
while the operating company maintains that it has paid ex- 
cess royalty amounting to $50,000. Another injunction was 
applied for some time ago in the Blair County Courts and 
Judge Stephens will hold a hearing in that case soon to re- 
ceive testimony growing out of the dispute. 


Kaylor—The mines at Kaylor, formerly operated by the 
Great Lakes Coal Co., but now owned by the North Penn 
Coal Co., recently resumed operations under new manage- 
ment. Two of the mines are now working and as rapidly as 
men zan be secured the others will be again opened. It is 
the intention to again operate this group of mines to their 
full capacity. 


Pittsburgh—Three separate answers of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. and the Union Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, trustees, defend- 
ants in a bill in equity, filed by Alexander Dempster, were 
filed in the local court at Pittsburgh on July 31. AI] three 
answers declare that Dempster has no standing in a court 
at law under the equity proceedings and ask that the bill be 
dismissed. 

The answer of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. declares that 
Dempster, a minority stockholder of the Monongahela Co., 
without averments of fraud or danger of insolvency and suf- 
ficient facts in support thereof, seeks by a decree of court 
to control the corporate property of the company and per- 
sonally dictate its management. By comparison of the de- 
fendants’ holdings of stock in the company and the stock 
held by the plaintiff it is alleged that the acts complained 
of do not warrant or justify a decree in his favor. 

A statement of the affairs of the company shows that in 
1909 they lost $376,155.43 through the loss of coal fleets sunk 
in the Mississippi River by storms. In 1910, the profits are 
Biven as $231,222; in 1911, $355,789; and in 1912, $708,539; and 
it is asserted the profits cf the present year will exceed those 
of last year. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—With but one exception every local miners’ 
union on Cabin Creek reported Aug. 1 that they had ratified 
the terms of an agreement by which the long coal strike will 
be officially ended. 


Fayetteville—A strike was recently declared at the Cran- 
berry mines in Raleigh County at a property of the New 
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River Co. The cause of the disturbance was a controversy 
between a union and non-union employee, the non-union 
man refusing to join the miners’ organization, and when 


urged too strongly by the union man, defending his stand 
with his fists. The matter is to be submitted to arbitration 
and the striking men have gone back to work. 


Morgantown—The mine rescue course given in connection 
with the department of mines of the college of engineering 
at the State University of W. Va. is an accredited training 
course of the Federal Bureau of Mines. Summer school 
Students in mining engineering have received certificates from 
the Federal Bureau for their mine rescue studies. 


KENTUCKY 


Fleming—The Elkhorn Fuel Co.’s new town of Fleming 
has filed application in due form before the Circuit Court of 
Letcher County for incorporation under the laws of the state. 
The court is asked to appoint five trustees, a marshall and 
an assessor, the petition being signed by the due two-thirds 
of the qualified voters of the town. 


Harlan—The Harlan Coal Mining Co. is one of the east- 
ern Kentucky operators which has been so crowded with 
orders from the territory north of the Ohio that it has had 
difficulty in keeping up with its regular business. On this 
account it has been forced to decline all orders or offers from 
others than its established customers, and to limit the 
amount of coal that even these favored customers may take 
at this time. The company has in several cases had to buy 
outside coal to take care of orders, nearly always at prices 
as high as it received, and in some cases higher. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—Considerable interest is already being mani- 
fested by Kentucky mine operators and their employees in 
the great miners’ field day, to be held at Knoxville, Sept. 
20. Between 30 and 40 teams have been entered, and are 
receiving minute instructions and hard training to fit them 
for their contest for the rich prizes to be awarded. An un- 
usual feature of the meeting will be a demonstration of the 
manner in which coal-dust explosions occur, and their dan- 
ger. <A big steel tube made for that purpose will be used 
by the Bureau of Mines in this demonstration. Twenty-five 
thousand miners are expected to be present. The exercises 
on Miners’ Day will be held under the auspices of the Ten- 
nessee Mine Foremen’s Association, the American Mine Safety 
Association and the American Red Cross. 


OHIO 


Martin’s Ferry—The mine of the Powhattan Coal Co., 
which was to have been opened shortly, will not be started 
until about the first of the year. The principal reason for 
this postponement of operations seems to be that all bids 
received for building tracks, tipples, power house, ete., were 
considered too high on account of the scarcity of labor. It 
is believed that labor conditions will be easier in a few 
months. 


New Lexington—Referee in Bankruptcy E. R. Mayer has 
made public his finding in the hankruptecy case of the Saltillo 
Coal Co., showing that the company is insolvent. The finding 
shows the company’s indebtedness to be about $33,050 and the 
assets $23,500. 


Columbus—Senator William Green, author of the bill to 
require the weighing of coal to determine the wage of miners, 
before screening, addressed the state commission appointed 
by the governor to investigate the subject recently in the 
senate chamber at Columbus, Ohio, giving his reasons for 
introducing the bill. 

The introduction of the bill, he said, naturally followed 
the adoption of the amendment to the constitution making 
such a statute proper, and valid, and the vote on the amend- 
ment showed that the people were in sympathy with the 
proposition. In 1898 such a law was enacted, but the supreme 
court set it aside. If the organic laws of the state had been 
in 1898 as they are now, this dispute would not be in prog- 
cess. It would have been settled long ago. 


INDIANA 


Boonville—Several convictions have been secured recent- 
ly at Boonville, Ind., by John C. Wright, a deputy state mine 
inspector, under the mining law of- Indiana. The charges 
were various, including failure to provide ventilators, make 
break-throughs and furnish timbers. 


Hymera—Five men were probably fatally burned, and 18 
others severely injured in a dust explosion at Jackson Hill 
mine No. 2, three miles east of here on Aug. 1. Rescuers suc- 
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ceeded in bringing out all of the injured miners alive, but 
the mine property was heavily damaged. It is believed the 
dust was fired by a windy shot. 


ILLINOIS 


Watson—Leases are sought on 10,000 acres of coal land in 
a contiguous body near Watson on either side of the Illinois 
Central R.R. These leases are drawn for two years and rep- 
resent the Consolidated Coal Co., of St. Louis and Chicago. 
it is believed from oil-well drillings that coal in paying 
quantities underlies Watson and the surrounding country. 

Clinton—An inspection was recently made of mine No. 4 
of the Big Creek Coal Co. looking toward the installation 
of electric machinery therein. Many of the larger mines in 
Fulton County have adopted electric power systems and those 
who have not done so are making preparations therefor. 

Hillsboro—The Peabody coal mine after being shut down 
to make extensive improvements for several months has 
recently resumed operations. Inside of a month it is expected 
that this mine will employ about 350 men. This number will 
be increased constantly for several months. 


OKLAHOMA 


MecAlester—As the result of injuries received in a gas ex- 
plosion in mine No. 4 of the Union Coal Co., at Adamson, on 
July 25, Jake Blevins, a coal miner, died in the local hospital 
here on July 28. 
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Juneau, Alaska—The commissioner of the general land 
office has canceled the Alaska coal claim of James Wardell, 
of Juneau, on land adjoining the Cunningham group in the 
Bering River region. This is the first Alaska coal cancella- 
tion since the voiding of the Cunningham claim in 1911. For- 
feiture was on account of failure to open and improve the 
land. 


Antofagasta, Chile—J. Bartman Coleman and J. Yeams, 
of the Caledonian Collieries Co., Ltd., of Australia, have left 
on an extensive inspection trip in the interior. They expéct 
to look at a number of coal prospects before returning. They 
also will study the fuel question at various nitrate conces- 
sions, where the increasing use of fuel oil is making con- 
siderable inroads in the coal tonnage consumed. 


Glasgow, Scotland—Twenty-two coal miners perished in 
the fire which broke out Aug. 3 in the Mavis Valley pit of 
the Cadder Colliery near here. Their bodies have been re- 
covered. Only one man escaped alive of the shift of miners 
in the pit at the time of the fire. A widow lost three of her 
sons. The rescuing parties passed through a severe ordeal, 
owing to the intense heat and ‘poisonous gases, and many of 
them were brought to the surface unconscious. 
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Improvements in Collapsible Wooden Mining 
Heidkamp, 117 Bliithenstrasse, 
land, Germany, 17,557 of 1912. 


Apparatus for Discharzing Substantially Vertical Retorts 
for the Destructive Distillation of Coal, H. W. Woodall and 
A. McD. Buckham, assignors to Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, 
N. J., 1,065,572, June 24, 1918, filed Feb. 1, 19138, serial No. 
$75,474. 


Steam Boiler Furnace, J. McMillan, Chicago, Tll., 1,065,702, 
June 24, 19138, filed Mar. 28, 1912, serial No. 685,745. 


Means for Securing Combustion of Coal, J. H. Parsons, as- 
signor to Parsons Engineering Co., Wilmington, Del., 1,066,- 
044, July 1, 1913, filed Apr. 15; 1908, serial No. 427,119. 


Method of Securing Combustion of Coal, J. H. Parsons, as- 
signor to Parsons Engineering Co., Wilmington, Del., 1,066,- 
048, July 1, 1918, filed Nov. 1, 1907, serial No. 400,169. 


Mechanical Stoker, E. C. Cramp, Harrisburg, Penn., 1,066,- 
254, July 1, 1913, filed May 2, 1912, serial No. 694,656. - 


Method of Regulating Generation in Gas Producers, L. R. 
C Chowning, Corning, N. Y., 1,066,252, July 1, 1913, filed Jan. 
25, 1918, serial No. 744,256. 


Miners’ Emergency Case, E. M. Johnson, Bishop, Penn., 
1,066,449, July 1, 1913, filed Aug. 12, 1912, serial No. 714,568. 
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Soot Boiler Cleaner, L. J. Bayer, assignor to Bayer Steam 
Soot Blower Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1,066,244, July 1, 1913, filed 
Oct. 9, 1912, serial No. 724,757. 


Mine Car Wheel, W. J. McDonald, assignor to American 
Car & Foundry Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1,066,638, July 8, 1913, 
filed Dec. 21, 1912, serial No. 737,034. 


Coal Leveling Machine for Bee-Hive Ovens, W. Sangster, 
J. S. Ham, assignors to Covington Machine Co., a corpora: 
tion of Virginia, 1,067,221, July 8, 1913, filed Aug. 24, 1908, 
serial No. 450,115. 


Gas Producers, H. L. Douherty, New York, N. Y., 1,066,717, 
July 8, 1918, filed Dec. 27, 1909, serial, No. 535,037. - 


Coal Leveling Machine for Bee-Hive Ovens, W. Sangster, 
assignor to Covington Machine Co., a corporation of Virginia, 
1,067,199, July 8, 1913, filed July 7, 1908, serial No. 442,305. 


Smoke Preventer, G. H. Maynard, New York, N. Y., 1,067,- 
826, July 22, 1913, filed July 25, 1912, serial No. 711,607. 


Self-Coupling Mine-Car Bumper, E. Stark, Munger, Mich., 
1,067,384, July 15, 1913, filed Sept. 12, 1912, serial No. 720,035. 


Coal Leveling Machine, P. H. Douglas, assignor to Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 1,067,240, July 15, 
1913, filed Dec. 20, 1911, serial No. 666,948. 


Coal Transferring Apparatus, Charles Marcello, Pickayune, 


Miss., 1,067,615, July 15, 1913, filed “May 8) 29t25eserial. No: 
695,924. 

Smoke Purifier, J. Delaney, Milwaukee, Wis., 1,067,321, 
July 15, 19138, filed Sept. 8, 1911, serial No. 648,271. 
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James Bagley has: been appointed state inspector of coal 
mines at Seattle, Wash., taking the place of D. C. Botting, 
resigned. . 


John Reynolds, of Eagan, Tenn., has resigned the position 
of superintendent of the Eagan mine of the Campbell Coal 
Mining Co. of that place. 


J. J. Rutledge and J. M. Jones, of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, have been making an inspection of the Birmingham 
district with the purpose, it is believed, of preparing a report 
upon the explosibility of coal dust for the Bureau of Mines. 


Hugh McDonald and W. W. Smith, of Minot, N. D., have 
been inspecting various coke plants in the Connellsville 
region, with the idea that they will shortly construct a cok- 
ing plant at their mining property near Minot and produce 
a domestic coke from North Dakota lignite. 


The Chief of the Department of Mines, of Philadelphia, 
Hon. James E. Roderick, has appointed Harry Phythyon, of 
West Middlesex, and Thomas H. Thompson, of Finleyville, 
to be inspectors of mines in the bituminous region. Mr. 
Phythyon will have headquarters at Belle Vernon, Fayette 
County. Mr. Thompson will have headquarters at Punxsutaw- 
ney, Jefferson County. 


Governor Tener announced on Friday, Aug. 2, that he had 
named the following men to constitute the new Publie Service 
Commission of- Pennsylvania: Nathaniel Ewing, Fayette 
County, head of the State Railroad Commission, which is sup- 
planted by the new commission, chairman; ten-year term. 
S. Larue Tone, Allegheny County, general manager and chief 
engineer of the Pittsburgh Railways Co.; nine-year term. 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, Montgomery County, ex-governor 
and member of the old Railroad Commission; eight-year 
term. Emory R. Johnson, Philadelphia,. professor of trans- 
portation and commerce expert, University of Pennsylvania; 
eight-year term. Milton J. Brecht, Lancaster County, mem- 
ber of old Railroad Commission; six-year term. Charles F. 
Wright, Susquehanna County, ex-state treasurer; five-year 
term. Frank M. Wallace, Erie, treasurer of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.; four-year term. 
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The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. More 


Chips. Booklet, describing the automatic control of machine 
tools; 31 pp., 8x10% in., profusely illustrated. 


August 9, 1913 
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Whitesburg, Ky.—The Elkhorn Mining Corporation organ- 
ized for the purpose of developing land in the Boone’s Fork 
and Beaver Creek field has made the announcement that 
actual development work is to be started immediately. 


Peoria, Il1l.—The Chicago and Northwestern Ry. has started 
the laying of rails upon its new coal road now being built 
from Peoria south, to tap the coal field in Macoupin County. 
Winston Bros., of Minneapolis, have the contract for the 
work. For several years the Northwestern has had this 
project in mind, but because of adverse conditions in the 
Northwest it was not deemed feasible until the present year 
to begin actual operation. 





Punxsutawney, Penn.—With 11 new openings supplement- 
ing the six old ones, a new tipple under construction, a power 
plant and a two-mile extension of railroad being built to a 
17,000-acre tract of coal land, the Madeira-Hill Coal Mining 
Co. has improvements under way which promise to revive in 
a large extent the mining industry of Clover Run. This oper- 
ation is located in Clearfield County on the road from Mahaf- 
fev to DuBois, about six miles from Hillman. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—It has been announced that the Hlk- 
horn Fuel Co. is about to begin the extensive construction 
necessary in connection with its plant for developing 300,000 
acres of coal land in Kentucky and West Virginia. This 
corporation has awarded a contract to the Nicola Building 
Co., of Pittsburgh, for the construction of 1000 buildings in 
connection with the plan for a modern mining town in 
Letcher Co., Ky., where developments will begin. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 
have recently announced five distinct improvement projects, 
which involve the expenditure of a considerable appropria- 
tion. These improvements embrace: One school house at 
Edgewater, and 100 dwelling houses at the same place. A 
domestic water supply at Iskooda Mine. Sanitation at Mus- 
cado, Fossil, Iskooda and Patten. Electric pumping improve- 
ments at Pratt No. 1 division. Opening No. 9 slope at Blocton 
to take the place of the old slope being exhausted or worked 
out. 
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Indianapolis, Imd.—The Sedalia Lumber & Coal Co., of 
Clinton County, has dissolved. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Benton District Coal Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $30,000. 

Stephens, Tenn.—The Stephens Land & Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 to develop coal 
deposits. 
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Connellsville, Penn.—The Margaret Smokeless Coal Co. has 
been chartered by Henry C. Mills, Patton, Penn., Gec. S. 
Good, Lockhaven, Penn., and F. J. Dixon, of Blairsville, Penn. 
The capital stock is $10,000. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Ayrdale Coal Co., of Terre Haute, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5000 to operate 
amining company. The directors are: W. J. Freeman, C. J. 
Freeman, Jasper Schloat, W. A. Craig and Walter Bledsoe. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Bell Block Coal Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
to mine and deal in coal. The incorporators are: P. W. Bar- 
ricklow, W. H. Barricklow, W. O. Copeland, Ethel E. Plant 
and» Wi. EH. Plant. 


Madison, Wis.—The Elkhorn Gas Coal Mining Co. has 
been organized in West Virginia and incorporated by Mil- 
Waukee men. The capital stock is $2,000,000, of which $1000 
represents the property owned in Wisconsin. Ferdinand 
Schlesinger is president; Henry J. Schlesinger, vice-president; 
Armin J. Schlesinger, treasurer, and Edward G. Wilmer, sec- 
retary. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—The operations of the Dayton Coal & 
Iron Co., at Dayton, Tenn., have all closed down recently for 
an indefinite period. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp Co. 
has moved its factory to the corner of 12th and Wood Sts., 
where its manufacturing facilities are greatly increased. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The H. C, Frick Coke Co. has shut 
down three Leisenring plants indefinitely, throwing 1500 men 
out of employment, and blowing out 2000 ovens. Some other 
operators are also putting ovens out of blast. 


Fairpoint, Ohio—It is reported that a new coal mine will 
be opened at Fairpoint in the near future. It is rumored that 
the mine will be opened by the owners of the Edghill mine 
north of Bellaire. No definite information can as yet be had 
upon this point. 


Peoria, Il1l.— Walter Ohlander and John Kietzler, of Pekin, 
have leased the Lake Erie coal mine between Wesley City 
and East Peoria. At present they are getting the mine into 
shape and are giving work to 25 men. They expect to em- 
ploy a force of from 75 to 100 men during the winter. 


Battle Creek, Mich.—Intending to take no chances of a 
possible strike the Grand Trunk R.R. is stocking 66,000 tons 
of coal on the flat below the Verona road crossing. The 
railroad has already 22,000 tons of coal in its regular storage 
yard near the locomotive shop, but this is only a small part 
of what may be needed. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—The United States Lumber Co. and 
the Tri-State Investment Co. have just closed a deal with 
Philadelphia and Scranton capitalists whereby they disposed 
of their combined interest in the coalfields of Highland, Bath 
and Augusta Counties in Virginia, and Pendleton County, in 
West Virginia, for a sum aggregating $320,000. 

Six Mile Run, Penn.—Schipper Bros. Coal Mining Co. an- 
nounces that it has just completed a tipple at its Broadtop 
Mine, on Six Mile Run, containing screens and picking belts 
for coal preparation. This company has also begun shipment 
from its new Crescent No. 7 Mine, on the Barnett seam, and 
has installed at its Ladysmith No. 5 Mine a new 10-ft. Brazil 
fan. 











Columbus, Ohio—The Hocking Valley Ry. Co. was recently 
granted permission by the Ohio Public Service Commission 
to issue $1,000,000 of equipment trust notes for the purpose 
of buying new rolling stock and immediately upon the re- 
quest being granted the company placed an order with the 
Ralston Steel Car Co. for 1000 steel battleship coal cars, 
which will be delivered about Oct. 1. 


Washington, D. C.—One of the largest petitions ever pre- 
sented to Congress from a single congressional district has 
been submitted to the House by Representative W. N. Carr, 
of Uniontown, Penn., in behalf of 13,500 employees of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. These men ask Congress to prevent a 
proposed dissolution of the U. S. Steel Corporation, of which 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. is a subsidiary. 


Columbus, Ohio—It is reported in railway circles that the 
Baltimore & Ohio, owner of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton Ry. system is planning to take up the southern end of the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Ry. between Jackson and Ironton. 
The Baltimore & Ohio has: been seeking an outlet through 
that locality for some time and has already had such a route 
surveyed. The purchase of the southern division of the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton will eliminate the building of a new 
road. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Manor Real Estate & Trust Co., 
of Philadelphia, representing purchasing and holding com- 
panies of the Pennsylvania R.R. have concluded the pur- 
chase of seven tracts of coal land in Greene and Cherryhill 
Townships, Indiana County, the average price paid per acre 
being $70. The coal here purchased adjoins a large tract 
of nearly 15,000 acres recently taken over by the Manor Co. 
from the Greenridge Coal Co. Total payments in Indiana Co. 
aggregated $45,000. 

Mobile, Ala.—The collier “Blossburg,” owned by the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Co., which was constructed at Pascagoula 
and Mobile has been put into service. This vessel is the 
only collier of its kind and is 150 ft. long, 36 ft. beam and 
11 ft. deep. It has a carrying capacity of 1600 tons of coal 
and can bunker a steamer at the rate of 200 tons per hour. 
Furthermore, all classes of vessels from the smallest tug 
to the largest steamer can be more economically bunkered 
than from coal barges of the old type. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—It has been announced that the J. H. 
Hillman & Sons Co. has bought a controlling interest in the 
Bessemer Coal & Coke Co., which owns approximately 3300 
acres of coking coal in the Connellsville and Klondyke region. 
By acquiring the controlling interest in the Bessemer Coke 
Co., the J. H. Hillman & Sons Co. now becomes the largest 
shipper of coke in the country. This firm now has an annual 
shipment of 3,500,000 tons of coke, and a large quantity of 
bituminous coal to all parts of the United States and Mexico. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Heavy demand for bituminous continues unabated. Con- 
sumers, however, are becoming more cautious about future 
commitments. Buying more seattered. Anthracite moderately 
dull, but normal under the curtailed production. 


With the August anthracite circular now in effect, there 
is little interest shown in getting coal forward, although 
there is a large tonnage moving at the full circular, and any 
further curtailment in production is unlikely. The com- 
panies appear to be disposing of the restricted production 
without any serious trouble, although there is considerable 
individual coal being sold down to the regular April circular, 
or less. The steam grades are showing some indication of 
improvement. 

The broad heavy consumption of bituminous continues un- 
abated, and the trade is now beginning to contemplate what 
the situation will be in the fall. Indications are that the 
current month will be the best August in the history of the 
soft-coal market, but the situation will turn entirely on the 
production. While the outlook for increased shipments is not 
encouraging at the moment, the possibility of a heavier move- 
ment is tending to give an easier tone to the market. Spot 
tonnages have not been particularly strong, especially where 
accumulations have occurred; buying is also more scattered 
and of an emergency kind, but prices continue firm. Con- 
sumers are becoming more cautious about orders into the fu; 
ture, and there is a feeling developing at some points that 
there is a possibility of a temporary slump. 

Railroads in the Pittsburgh district are moving coal better 
than was expected, but there is sufficient congestion to cause 
some anxiety over the future. There is little new demand, 
but it is also doubtful if any important tonnage could be 
contracted for at the circular; production is up to full ca- 
pacity. Outlying districts appear to be only waiting for 
Pittsburgh to take the initiative in the matter of advancing 
quotations. The only uncertainty in the situation at the pres- 
ent moment appears to be the contradictory conditions of the 
iron and coal markets. Ordinarily, these act in perfect sym- 
pathy with each other, but the reverse obtains now and the 
situation is highly puzzling to those effected. 

The increased circular, effective the first of the current 
month in Ohio, is being strongly held, and the demand re- 
mains insistent. Production has been curtailed during the 
week by the restricted car supply which is now becoming a 
feature of the situation. There is no further doubt that the 
Lake shipping for the year will exceed all previous records. 
The companies at Hampton Roads are catching up on the 
contracts, because of heavier shipments from the mines, and 
there is also a larger movement in the coastwise and foreign 
trade. The tonnages in the West and Northwest, from West 
Virginia are unusually large. 

The car shortage in the extreme Southern market is caus- 
ing a great deal of anxiety over what the situation will be 
this fall; coke is somewhat weaker because of the closing of 
a number of the iron furnaces. Prices in the Middlewest are 
being firmly held with some advances occasionally recorded. 
It appears to be doubtful if the operator can produce sufficient 
coal to meet the demand, particularly with the car and labor 
shortage which is becoming steadily worse. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Generally a milder tone to bituminous, but it is considered 
only temporary. Interest still active in the probable output 
of West Virginia the next three months and prices continue 
firm. Difference among companies in charging Pennsylvania 
state tax. 

Bituminous—The situation here continues without marked 
change, and what interest is shown is apparently confined 
to conjectures over what are likely to be the developments 
later. In that respect, there has been no pronounced trend, 
and the fall market will turn on the size of the output of 
Pocahontas and. New River the next two or three months. 
Gains so far, since the resumption of mining, July 7, have been 
slow, but better loading is promised at all the Hampton 
Roads piers the next fortnight. On the whole, clear weather 
and the good movement of transportation coastwise help give 
the situation just now a milder tone, although it is recog- 
nized that there are other factors that are almost sure to 
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make the outlook serious before many weeks. Prices are 
as firm as at any time since July, but buying is scattered and 
on Pocahontas and New River, only of an emergency char- 
acter. There is a feeling in some circles, however, that within 
the month there will be a quiet time when prices will recede 
for a little, even though still later there is an upward move- 
ment that will extend into the winter. 

From Pennsylvania shipments have lately been coming 
more slowly and there are further reports of labor shortage, 
of a surplus of business, and in some sections even of a lim- 
ited car supply. Prices are without change, and few shippers 
are lacking an abundance of August business. A cautious 


policy is still being observed with regard to deferred deliv- 
eries. In Georges Creek the same condition is true, only 
with more emphasis. Practically no shipments are being 


made except on contract obligations, and then only in rela- 
tively small allowances to each consignment. 
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Water Freights are still easy, with few vessels offering. 
Steamer charters have been made for a series of trips on the 
basis of 70c. Hampton Roads to Boston points. That is about 
the rate on sailing vessels and barges, but dispatch has been 
so poor that shippers have hitherto been disinclined to charter 
beyond what they were obligated to take. 


Anthracite—With August prices in force, there is little in- 
terest in getting hard coal forward. The advance of 25c. at 
retail in Boston, Aug. 1, making egg, stove and chestnut re- 
spectively $7.50, $7.75 and $8, has stimulated the demand from 
consumers and this will be reflected later in the month in 
orders filed with the companies. August will probably show 


‘a heavier tonnage movement than July and the fact that some 


consignees were too late in entering requisitions then, will 
influence retailers to get started earlier this month. Broken 
and sereenings are notably in short supply. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*... veneecsss» $1.15@1.50 $1.35@1.65 $1,67@1°77 
Philadeiphia*. 5 2.40@2.75 2.60@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York*.... 2.70@3.05 2.90@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore* 2 2 ca Aa oer cerns enon tee eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads* witiins ce bs nafs od Wetec a | «oe $2.85@3 .10 
Erovinea ey wh adie a, Seta uote + Sm orgelet basta Ie eet a. Sar 3.95@4.10 
Bostonf.. Sib Pa cioustule oe Stace ieee ec asaptele ote dhe sigs aaa er 4.05@4.15 
*F.o.b. +On cars. 


NEW YORK 
Bituminous is still in heavy demand, but the trade is in- 
clined to be spasmodic and uncertain. Prepared sizes of hard 


eoal are holding their own and trade is about normal for this 
period, 


Bituminous—The strength in the local soft-coal market 
continues unchanged, but is more of a spasmodic nature now. 
Inquiries will be numerous one day, and then followed by 
possibly several days of no business whatever. However, in 
a general way there has been no easing off in the situation, 
and the prices continue as firm as ever. One of the reasons 
advanced for the unusually strong market is a heavy stock- 
ing movement on the part of the railroads. Last year the 
roads were forced to pay a comparatively good price for their 
coal requirements during the winter; this is the first time 
this had occurred for a number of years, and they do not 
propose to contend with the same condition this winter. 

It would be a difficult proposition to place any important 
contract running to the end of the year now, and almost, if 
not quite impossible, to contract up to Apr. 1, 1914. The car 
supply has begun to tighten up on the Baltimore & Ohio, this 
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road now supplying only about 50 per cent. requirement; 
there is some indication of a tightening in this respect on 
the Pennsylvania, but less on the New York Central, and 
both of these roads are handling the situation in excellent 
shape so far. The New York market is not quotably changed, 
and we continue prices as follows: 

West Virgixia steam, $2.55@2.60; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.75@z.80; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80 @2.85; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.25@ 
Sco 0: 


Anthracite—The hard-coal market continues rather dull 
and uninteresting, but in probably better condition than nor- 
mally at this period of the year. The demand is still holding 
good, and although there is considerable price cutting, there 
is at the same time a large tonnage moving at the circular 
figure. 

Production is being still further restricted, most of the 
large operations now probably working on a basis of about 
four days per week. As a result of this curtailed output, there 
is little coal going into storage, although some of the smaller 
steam grades continue to accumulate. Stove coal is still the 
shortest in supply. The market is quotable as follows: 











Individual 
Circular Lehigh Scranton 
8 Allen rcrhcheen a ae ae oe $4.70 $4.45@4.85 $4.50@4.90 
Pa Jeon hoy the 2 ee 4.95 4.95@5.10 5 .05@5.15 
Shifahgeiy a. Gl Sky SELON UGG Gh See Aaa 4.95 5.10@5.20 51D 
CEST TIE gE geass 6.15 5.25@5.35 5.40 
JED g stouoee io ce Cele SOE ae ee 3.50 3.30@3.45 3.35@3.50 
PCW Neaiame ecics g aas 10s = 2200 2.15@2.45 2.55@2.75 
HSS URE alan hes BOC Et ne 2.25 1.70@1.95 2.25 
Sanlenceneenrsewate ct. cs sa os yes) 1.30@1.70 iL ands: 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


The anthracite trade, under restricted mining, still hold- 
ing fair. All sizes moving off with possible exception of chest- 
nut. Individuals still cutting prices, with concessions below 
April circular on some sizes. Bituminous continues on the 
high wave of prosperity. 

The anthracite coal trade during the past week has de- 
veloped nothing new, although operators claim that, with the 
restricted mining, they are able to dispose of most, 1h sot 
all of the production. There is even a little better tone to 
the market as regards the small sizes. Chestnut seems to be 
abet the only slow grade and broken is far in excess of the 
supply; this latter size is apparently coming into greater de- 
mand, or else there is less being made, for the companies 
sometimes find themselves hard pressed to cover current re- 
quisitions, and in some cases, are compelled to turn down new 
business. 

The retail trade is in about the same condition as re- 
ported last week, and is not likely to show any improvement 
during the present month. There is some talk of a further 
restriction of mining during August. It is understood that 
most of the companies are now operating on the four days 
per week basis, but if the present demand Keeps up, it is 
more than likely that further restriction will not be neces- 
sary. The individuals continue quoting exceptionally low 
prices, in some cases less than the April figures having been 
made, and there is also a great deal of jockeying with the 
Pennsylvania State tax. Nevertheless there is a large ton- 
nage moving at the full circular prices. 

The bituminous industry is on the end of its second month 
of prosperity. It is confidently expected, in fact, the con- 
dition already actually exists at some points, of quotations 
at least forty-five to fifty per cent. over those of last year at 
the corresponding period, and the trade is even looking for 
better things in the way of prices, although a conservative 
attitude is maintained by many. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Shipments close to actual capacity. Movement good so 
far but sufficient congestion to make the outlook disturbing. 
Coke situation uncertain. Furnaces appear less averse to 
meeting ‘the producers’ figures. 

Bituminous—Coal shipments continue heavy, mining being 
very close to actual capacity. There is some congestion on 
the railroads, not a great deal, but sufficient to make a some- 
what threatening situation for the future. On the whole, the 
railroads are moving the coal more expeditiously than was 
expected, shippers having seriously contended that the rail- 
roads were quite short of motive power. Fresh demand is 
relatively light but capacity is so well taken up that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to place fresh contracts at the 
regular circular prices; which we continue to quote as fol- 
lows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, 
$1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%4-in. steam, $1.50; 11%4,-in. domestic, $1.55, 
per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. Slack is bringing the 
full circular price as a rule, though on one or two divisions 
slight concessions can be obtained on prompt lots, say 
10@15c. 
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Connellsville Coke—Authentic information is relatively 
meager as to progress being made by the coke operators in 
closing out August furnace coke. It is understood that the 
Producers’ Coke Co., which handles the output of a number 
of operators, has made several sales, at the $2.50 price. In- 
dependent operators have made at least two sales, aggregat- 
ing 15,000 tons, at that price, not guaranteed against decline. 
Furnaces are less averse to paying the operators’ price than 
they were in the case of July coke, chiefly because they find 
the pig iron market has been picking up, and a break in coke 
prices at this time would disturb pig iron. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $2.50@2.60; contract furnace, $2.50; prompt foundry, 
$2.85@3; contract foundry, $2.85@3. 

Since the beginning of July there has been restriction of 
production by operators who did not have all their coke sold, 
for a month or longer periods, in order to avoid possible price 
cutting in the prompt market which would disturb the con- 
tract market. In the past few days the claim has been made 
by some operators that the men are so averse to working 
full time that they could not increase their output if they 
tried. These statements are doubted in many quarters. As 
reported by the ‘“‘Courier,’’ shipments in the week ended July 
26 aggregated 393,634 tons, a decrease of 6214 tons, the pro- 
duction being given at 393,333 tons, a decrease of 6371 tons. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The best summer trade in years. Little probability of any 
easing off before the fall demand opens up. Shipments con- 
tinue heavy and consumers are asking for tonnages in ex- 
cess of their contracts. 


This is the best August in the history of the coal trade for 
years. The time has now come when the trade feels there 
will be no break in the good prices for bituminous coals that 
have held so far the present season. Most of the companies 
that handl* soft coal are pretty well filled with orders, and 
at figures considerably above those of a year ago. 

Inquiries are now coming in also, for business above the 
eontract call, which, by the way, is excellent. Shipments 
continue heavy over the piers and the local call for fuel is 
also good. The rush of contract coal continues in the Lake 
trade and there will probably be no abatement in that di- 
rection until navigation closes. While spot tonnages have 
not been overstrong at some points where there has been 
an overaccumulation, still the mine prices are showing no 
signs of weakening. Poorer grades of Pennsylvania coal 
readily bring $1, and the better qualities are being quickly 
absorbed at from $1.25 to $1.40. The off quality West 
Virginia fuels are commanding 90c. to $1 at the mines, with 
the better grades at $1.15 and $1.20. 

The anthracite business here continues rather dull. There 
will be the usual awakening about the middle of the next 
month, however. The export trade from this port continues 
heavy. Egypt is still figuring largely in the amount of coal 
sent out, the Consolidation Coal Co. handling most of the 
tonnage to Alexandria. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bituminous trade seriously considering an advance in 
the circular. Strong position of the coal market, as com- 
pared with iron, is puzzling business interests. Car supply 
much improved. 


The bituminous trade is so strong that dealers believe 
they could hold an advance of 15 to 20c. a ton. A few notices 
have been sent out from certain mines to the effect that an 
advance of 5c. might be expected on Aug. 1, but as a rule 
the trade here is waiting for the big companies in Pittsburgh 
to take the lead. Other branches of business appear to be 
Watching bituminous coal and wondering how it manages to 
hold so firm when iron is dull. There was never so much 
iron ore moving on the Lakes as now and yet the tone of the 
iron trade is as uncertain as ever. Consumption is heavy 
at least, and users of manufactured iron are complaining 
that they cannot get anything like prompt deliveries. 

Still there are quite a good many furnaces in the vicinity 
of Buffalo shut down on the complaint that there is no profit 
in pig iron. Everybody is puzzled over the contradictory 
condition in business, but the coal interests continue produc- 
ing at maximum all their full capacity. Coal sells itself, and 
there would be no salesmen out if it was not expected that 
old conditions would return. The only drawback to the 
trade is the scarcity of money. Canada is much more poorly 
supplied than this country, especially since the government 
promised to release a large amount for general use. There is 
no complaint of car scarcity, though they are not plenty; 
the main difficulty is that the loaded cars move so slowly. 
Only after a shipper has made serious complaint that the 
consignee of a stranded car is running out of coal, does it 
begin to move again. Quotations of bituminous will, there- 
fore, be $2.90 for Pittsburgh select lump, $2.80 for three- 
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quarter, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack, all very 
strong. Coke is still weaker than coal and sells on the basis 
of $4.65 for best Connellsville foundry, f.o.b. cars at Buffalo. 

There is no stir in the anthracite trade and none is 
looked for right away, as consumers are either hard at work 
in the field or off on vacations. Anthracite is in long sup- 
ply and there is an excess of lake tonnage; some days more 
than a dozen big freighters leave this port light. The ship- 
ments of hard coal from this port for the week were 158,000 
tons; for July, 780,632 tons and for the season, 2,566,206 
tons. Last season to August the shipment was only 1,087,385 
tons, owing to the late start, due to the mining suspension. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Toledo docks will undoubtedly establish a new high rec- 
ord during the current year. Car supply good so far. Steam 
and domestic grades in good demand and prices are strong. 


The coal 
Toledo, especially 


trade continues to be a rushing business in 
in Lake shipments. This will undoubtedly 
prove a banner year for the Toledo Lake coal trade, although 
next year when the new Hocking docks are completed it is 
expected that a much greater tonnage will diverted to this 
port. The demand continues good for both domestic and 
steam coal and also for the fine grades. Thus far there has 
been no shortage of cars, although some dealers are fearful 
that there will be a little later on when crops begin to move, 
as this section has had a record yield. There has been plenty 
of coal thus far to supply the trade and much of it is now 
going up the Lakes. 

The Cc. H. & D. docks have loaded 100,000 tons of coal 
during the past year and there are now four boats loading, 
each of from eight to ten thousand tons capacity. The Hock- 
ing and T. & O. C. docks have been loading to the limit of 


their capacity. 
Prices quoted here are as follows: 
Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 
hontas ing son roy ilon No.8 bridge 
Domestic pease soe ete NeS $2.50 $1.60 $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.35 $1.35 
Bige steht ieee eee 2, DOnee caterer OU See OO pm oeay rs ateate 
Nut ten te 200 P20 © 22525.6r 1 S50 2050 Hee mie 
goliigtip vind ee aoe ee ae 1.35 et Kes iene 1.20 1:20 
Ronan EA oe one 1.60 1.15 eee eich AAS 110 1.10 
mlack. \\cc.cess 6 eee wee 0.70 ee Scike ay 0.80 eithes 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The heavy movement into the West and Northwest con- 
tinues unabated. Storing of winter coal is strengthening 
the domestic market. Some producers so rushed they are 
unable to supply their regular trade. 

After an almost imperceptible slackening up, the market 
has again resumed its former activity and is even stronger 
than before. The most important feature is the continued 
heavy movement into the Northwestern market, principally 
through Chicago, although there are numerous orders from 


points west of the Mississippi. Eastern Kentucky operators, 
especially those in the Harlan field, are obtaining the great- 
est benefit from this heavy demand; many of them are so 


rushed with orders that they are unable to supply their 
regular customers. This is the general condition throughout 


eastern Kentucky, and no relief is in sight until the produc- 
tion is much improved, there being considerable develop- 
ment now under way. 

The generally firm condition of the market has naturally 
had a stiffening effect upon prices. The good grade domestic 
‘goals from eastern Kentucky are selling at $1.85 to $2 a 
ton, f.o.b. mines, for block, with block and lump at 10 to 15c. 
less, and round 25 to 35ec. less. The: September selling basis 
will be $2.10 to $2.25 for block, with the other grades in 
proportion as indicated. Nut and slack is in fairly good sup- 
ply at 60 to 75c. for the better grades, the off qualities be- 
ing from 40 to 50 cents. : 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Demand is good for all grades. The feature of the trade 
is the advance in the circular, effective Aug. 1, which is being 
well maintained. Production is curtailed by a growing car 
shortage. The tone of the market is good. 


Demand for all grades of coal has been good during the 
past week. The tone of the market is satisfactory and the 
advanced circular, effective Aug. 1, is being well maintained. 
Price cutting is not common and is only done in a few in- 
stances. The outlook for the future is considered good in 
every way. 

Car shortage is making its appearance and as-a result the 
output from the various mining districts is being curtailed 
to a certain extent. In eastern Ohio the car shortage is the 
worst and consequently the production is estimated at only 
about 65 per cent. of normal; it has also appeared in the 
Hocking Valley and the output is about 80 per cent. of the 
average in that section. In the Pomeroy Bend district some 
trouble over lack of cars is reported and the same is true 
of the domestic fields of Jackson. 
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Domestic business is holding up well despite the extremely 
hot weather. Dealers’ stocks are pretty large and they are 
not buying for immediate delivery at present. Municipal and 
school contracts are requiring some attention and there is a 
good demand for Pocahontas in this territory at prices con- 
siderably higher than a year ago. Some of the larger house- 
holders have placed their contracts for the coming season. 
Retail prices are higher, in conformity with the advanced 
circular. 

Lake trade is good although there is a slight falling off 
in the volume, due to car shortage and scarcity of labor. No 
congestion of consequence is reported from the docks at the 
upper lake ports. The movement to the interior has started 
and there are no indications of a congestion. There is a good 
demand from plants making iron and steel and also from 
factories in many other lines. There is no disposition to 
stock up at this time although it is believed some stocking 
will be done soon to guard against a possible suspension after 
Apr. 1, when the present mining scale expires. Railroads are 
using a fair amount of fuel. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburg Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $1. 10:@2l 65258 eee + .70 @ 1.65 ae a @ 1.65 
B-4 inch’) eae 1.55 @ 1.50 $1.35@ 1.30 1.45@1.40 50 @ 1.40 
NV RGA io beet Seb Seka 2 1330 GL IG2O 2 ee 1.35 @ [230 eee 
Mine-run’...>....... 1.35@1.25 1.15@1.10 1.30@ 1225 2-25.@ 1:20 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.65@0.60 ............ 0.60@ 0.55 0.60 @ 0.55 
Coarse slack........ 0.55@0.50 0.70@0.65 0.50@0.45 0.50@ 0.45 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Shippers well caught up on contracts, although dumpings 
for the week were light. Movement from the mines was 
heavy and also the shipments in both the foreign and coast- 
wise trade. Prices firm. 


Dumpings over the Hampton Roads piers during the week 
However, there has been a 
continued heavy movement in from the mines, and whole- 
salers have caught up on their contracts, some even having 
free coal remaining on track in the yards, although this will 
no doubt find a ready application on contract. The export 
and coastwise movement still continues heavy with prices 
firm at $2.95 to $3 for Pocahontas and New River, and $2.60 
to $2.75 for Kanawaha for deliveries during the current 
month and early in September. ¥ 

The dumping over the Hampton Roads pier for July 
amounted to 934,672 tons. The Norfolk & Western R.R. led 
with a tonnage of 513,951 tons, at the Lambert Point pier, 
the Virginia Ry. being second, with 221,064 tons at Sewalls 
Point, while the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. dumped 199,747 
tons at Newport News. 


4 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Operators complaining vigorously about the inadequate 


‘car supply. Indications point to an acute situation when the 


fall demand opens up. Optimistic outlook for the winter 


trade. 


The most interesting feature in the local market is the 
vigorous complaints from the operators about the inadequate 
supply of cars, which they claim is worse than for some 
months past. The lack of equipment at this time when the 
shipments are comparatively light is causing considerable 
apprehension over what the situation will be when the fall 
demand opens up. 

Furnace coke is slightly weaker, due to the closing down 
of a number of blast furnaces, but foundry coke appears 
strong with prices being well maintained. Smithing coal is 
experiencing the customary summer dullness, and the price 
level has been reduced in order to stimulate buying. Business 
conditions generally in the South are excellent and the trade 
is inclined to take an optimistic view over the immediate 
future of the coal business. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Shortage in the car and labor supply is restricting pro- 
duction and causing uneasiness. Pocahontas grades are stiff. 
and becoming more difficult to obtain. 


Bituminous—The car supply is becoming steadily worse 
and operators are seriously handicapped in their efforts 
to produce sufficient coal to meet the heavy demand. There 
is also considerable apprehension expressed over the inade- 
quate supply of labor and indications are that high quota- 
tations will prevail locally before the end of September, with 
coal difficult to obtain at that. Prices on contracts are being 
maintained in every respect, several large tonnages being 
closed during the week. 

Anthracite—All of the big hard coalers, with the exception 
of the D. L. & W. have announced a uniform advance of 10c. 
per ton on the circular to cover the new 2% per cent. Penn- 
sylvania state tax on anthracite. } 

Coke—Coke is becoming somewhat stronger and will ap- 
parently continue to improve from now on. Semet Solvay is 
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quotable at $3.75 with gas house at $3.50 and Connellsville at 
$3 all f.o.b. 

The local market is now quotable on about the following 
basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 

Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.50 $1.60 $2. 50 $2.25 
MO ee iebeiils 1.50 1.60 2.50 2.25 
Steam lump.... 1.30 tetas Nee Behe Tae b eakaas Bae 
3-in. lump...... 1.15 6©$1.15 LrlLOmy SLaLO) SSi710 a 
Mine-run....... jl &9) en LOR eOS 1.05 1.05 1.50 
BHA CHS | treokbena i ans / 0.90 0.95 0.60 ORZO 0570 nee 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The anticipated advance in the Carterville and Franklin 
County coals took place Aug. 1. Standard grades are moving 
more freely. Anthracite and coke are completely demoralized. 

As had been anticipated, Aug. 1 brought a surprise in the 
way of an advance on Carterville and Franklin County coal, 
although there are indications that some of these may cnly 
be temporary, as the local demand has been caused largely 
by a lot of speculation on the part of jobbers who figured on 
having a good demand in the first half of the month. The 
country demand is fairly good from points in Missouri and the 
North, but in the South there is nothing as yet. 

Standard coal is moving a trifle more freely, but the same 
old proposition exists where it is being sold for less than cost. 
Standard screenings are down from 40c. to 45c. and, of course, 
this means that 2-in. lump is hovering around 90c. to 95ce.; 
6-in. has advanced to about $1.10, and everything indicates 
that Standard lump will continue to advance because it is a 
certainty that screenings will continue to drop. 

Very little anthracite moving in, and the market is in a 
demoralized condition and the same thing applies to coke. 

The prevailing circular is: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
eIPMRUTN EEN REP ne a Ms ogc cla steal aise «baa eeue ow wa gale ds $0.90 
SSEDOUMINININID ee Reet Selec ces ka et eee ens OIB25 Boyes. on! alee 
RPeTMMPLILEDN TY were tn cea cttiericcs <2 Me ers sla EO) ype tes, ie 1.35 1.10 
MONA RCCL ieee sales, cue 'e)ai's sh laloiie. 6 3% $2.10 ILO es ena 5 4 
Ino) Ello 0) Se (el ar mba Om ereh aie neers 1.05 0.874 
BGPOEMINGS esse clk es vi OZGS'T AOE tse Meters nb 0.80 
IMINNG-T1IN Seilad: seu vos ves TY UO Pitialeanr rhe Untteeae oh. 0.75 
No. 1 washed nut....... VSO Merron cee RLS Wty hepa er arom Ota cal ec adayavat wath Be 
No. 2 washed nut....... TP SOME Ue Me Paley Mc PeR Ne Ried ob aesi te IRS al doses GON 
No. 3 washed nut....... AZO eis see olbeclc. Wie RIGS Mise Uibay ae aa oad a She 
No. 4 washed nut....... en Ef eT ER RN Leiden Gauci te Oe 


No. 5 washed nut....... 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Trade holding up good for this period of the year. Consid- 
erable Utah coal coming in because of the British Columbia 
strike. 


There is nothing of particular significance to report 
this week from the coal trade in this section, except that 
business is keeping up quite steady for this time of year. 
Utah coal is being sold here in considerable quantities, with 
less Washington fuel owing to the home demand which has 
been heavy for some time on account of the strike in the Brit- 
ish Columbia mines. 

While prices increased 25c. per ton at the mines on Aug. 1, 
dealers here are of the opinion that the increase will not 
affect retail prices, but will be absorbed by themselves. A 
fair volume of business is looked for this winter. 


| PRODUCTION AND TRANS- | 
BPORTATION STATISTICS | 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
eoke movement over this road for June and the first six 
months of this year and last year: 











Jun Six Months——— 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
ls omelet ea ar 3,061,929 2,591,318 16,665,968 15,148,448 
OR is ie in ie ol os 396,920 424,009 2,447,888 2,284,892 
DR ea 3,458,849 3,015,327 19,113,856 


17,433,340 
VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Total shipments of coal over this road for June of the 
Current year were 304,030 tons as compared with 256,070 tons 
for the same month last year. For the five months to June 
31 of the current year, the shipments were 2,201,033 tons as 
compared with 1,662,917 tons for the same period last year. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of imports and 
exports in the United States for May, 1912-13, and for the 
eleven months ending May, 1911-12-13, in long tons: 


























——————-_ 11 Months May 
Imports from: 1911 1912 1913 1912 1913 

United Kingdom.. 13,186 6,691 8,750 600 200 
Canada Sita sce 1,392,770 963,033 1,255,854 112,682 74,638 
Japan's. eeaae 14,481 13,165 78,812 230 12/318 
Australia & Tas- 

THaNia eee 259,791 182,266 140,825 19,399 10,840 
Other countries... . 4,821 1,992 3,257 BS Brees chche 

Totals ck nee, 21/685.049 1,167,147 1,487,498 132,959 97,993 

Exports: 

Anthracile........ 2,805,724 2,677,133 4,206,746 18,019 505,305 
Bituminous, 

Canada........ 7,554,140 9,613,219 10,563,330 1,048,155 1,470,590 

Panama 470,297 447,412 443,249 57,769 49,800 

Mexico......... 590,976 306,072 406,249 39,536 56,048 

Cuba... Sowa 860,239 1,032,532 1,167,681 118,785 132,571 

West Indies. setts 481,534 649 226 550,055 71,681 47,164 

Other countries.. 570,816 1,300,897 1,059,086 155,288 147,737 

‘TotalSas.eer 10,528,002 13,349,358 14,189,600 1,486,214 1,903.910 
Bunker coal...... 5,920,979 6,525,093 6,666,494 693,063 690,228 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of the tonnages shipped over 
this road during June, 1913, and for the six months ending 
June 30, as compared with corresponding periods of 1912 in 
short tons: 








Six Months 





Destination 1912 1913 1912 1913 

Coal 
Tidewater, foreign...... 121.972 175,414 834,554 876,320 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 297,636 262,574 1,814,298 1,903,318 
LIOMOSLIGN eee eee: 1,569,697, 1,623,923 8,417,511 8,651,814 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... BOC Oe lee MAT Stee 40,904 22,841 
Domestian. 7 seinen once e 97,527 123,941 701,308 817,801 

PP otal it han see eet Aaad ee. 2,089,902 2,185,852 11,808,575 12,272,094 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
July 25—The demand is more active for Admiralty large 
coals, which are firmly held both for prompt and forward de- 
livery. Prices for other qualities are, however, irregular for 
immediate shipment. 
Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.80@5.04 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.08@4.20 
Best seconds........... 4.56@4.68 Seconds. eee ae a oOo @AnOg 
Seconds] ees one es 4.32@4.50 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.46@2.52 
Best dry coslses. «ele cae 4.32@4.56 MECONGS weet. cede eos ae ae 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 
days. 


GERMANY 


Exports and Imports of fuel in Germany for May and the 
first five months were as follows: 














Exports Imports 
Ma; 5 Mos. ——- May ——— 5 Mos. 
1912 1913 1913 1912 1913 1913 
Coal Aes A ee 2,480,522 2,288,587 13,687,651 882,846 952,624 4,071,183 
LaAgSnite yes setae 4,172 3,093 - 26,703 503,825 528,573 2,911,166 
Coke.............. 512,026 596,424 2,868,838 48,767 53,036 235,150 
Coal briquettes..... 193;907. 202,171 1,023,580 13;372 © 1,713 9,033 
Lignite ditto....... 37,084 61,034 374,660 7,399 7,620 51,869 


Production for May and the first five months of this year 
and last year was as follows: 








May 5 Mos.— 
1912 1913 1912 1913 
Coalit.eee 14,734,098 14,268,674 66,938,122 73,414,129 
ignites ht acticin echoes ie 6,742,672 6,865,438 27,137,136 28,309,207 
Oke SUPA eters bre eee iene 2,378,226 2,673,104 11,376,863 13,266,336 
Coal briquettes... ......24 438,477 451,087 2,044,311 2,365,154 
Thignite Gitte oe eee 1,389,169 1,710,005 6,407,057 7,146,051 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
The “Iron and Coal Trade Journal’ (London, England), 


says in a recent issue: 

The way in which coal from the United States has ousted 
British coal in the British West Indies is shown by the fact 
that supplies of bunker coal, representing approximately 40 
per cent. of the imports, are drawn entirely from the United 
States. The last importation of bunker coal from the United 
Kingdom was in 1909. 
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The Elk Horn Fuel Co. 


Character and Value of Properties—“The Elkhorn Coking 
Coal Field,” in eastern Kentucky, has long been known to 
contain fuel of exceptional quality which has been unavailable 


to the market through lack of railway facilities. The land 
owned and under option by the Elk Horn Fuel Co. is about 


60% of “The Elkhorn Coking Coal Field,’ and lies principally 
to the north of the recent development in the same field by 
the Consolidation Coal Co., and occupies mainly the water- 
sheds between the Kentucky and Big Sandy Rivers and ex- 
tends north along Beaver Creek and other tributaries of Big 
Sandy, Kentucky and Licking Rivers. It produces the high- 
est grade of coking, gas-producing, openhearth malleable, 
and byproduct coal, and has proven to be one of the most 
valuable and uniform coals ever mined in this country. The 
lands are underlaid by the Elkhorn seam to the extent of 75% 
to 80% of the entire area; the barren area being caused by 
erosion of streams. The region will yield in recovery an av- 
erage of 5500 net tons per acre, the seams running from 4 


to & ft. in thickness. This coal is remarkably uniform in 
quality throughout the entire coking region 
Mr. @Invilliers in his report (which covers only a portion 


of the coal properties owned or controlled by the Elk Horn 
Fuel Co.) places a present valuation of $10,006,000 upon 110,- 
133 acres of land and mineral rights owned by the Elk Horn 
Fuel Co. in “The Elkhorn Coking Coal Field,” and 14,750 acres 
(represented by its stock ownership in the Beaver Creek Con- 
solidated Coal Co.) and 4500 acres (represented by its stock 
ownership of the Mineral Fuel Co.) each in the same field. 
Messrs. Haas, Mayo and Fleming in their report place a real- 
izable value at forced sale in excess of $15,000,000 on all of 
the property of the Elk Horn Fuel Co. (exclusive of the stock 
of the Consolidation Coal Co, owned by it). It is probable 
the value of the properties of the company largely exceeds 
the above figures, ihe property owned in fee and mineral 
rights, upon which the mortgage is a direct first lien, alone 
largely exceeding the value of $10,000,000. 

Transportation Facilities—‘“The Elkhorn Coking Coal 
Field,” hitherto inaccessible for lack of transportation facil- 
ities, now enjoys special advantages in this respect as the 
Louisville & Nashville, Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio are now recognized fac- 
tors in the development of this field. 

The Louisville & Nashville is now in actual operation 

through the land of the Mineral Fuel Co. (all of the stock of 
which company is owned by the Elk Horn Fuel Co. subject 
to its mortgage), and is providing 5000 steel cars for its ser- 
vice, The Chesapeake & Ohio is constructing a branch ap- 
proximately 22 miles long up the right fork of Beaver Creek, 
completion of which is guaranteed by contract for Janes 
1914, This railroad is also under contract to construct, at its 
own expense, spurs aggregating 11 miles in length, as soon as 
the traffic conditions warrant. The railroad company has 
further agreed to build extensions necessary for the develop- 
ment of tonnage on Mud Creek. The Baltimore & Ohio has 
purchased a survey extending up the left fork of Beaver 
Creek, and its president states that they will commence the 
construction of this line at once. It has also acquired what 
is known as the _Rockcastle survey (including considerable 
rights of way). The completion of these branches will afford 
ample transportation facilities for the development of this 
company’s holdings in the Elkhorn field. The Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio is now building a connection between Dante, Va., 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio at Elkhorn City, which line is 
expected to be in operation within a year and will give an 
important connection to Atlantic ports. The great value of 
this field is demonstrated by the interest the railroad com- 
panies are taking in its development, the expenditures made 
in this territory and those provided for by these companies 
representing a total investment of more than $55,000,000. 
_ Market Conditions—There is a large and steadily increas- 
ing demand for Elkhorn coal, particularly by_gas-producing 
plants. It is also used in large quantities in byproducts and 
coke plants, having demonstrated its superiority in the manu- 
facture of metallurgical coke. The president of one Western 
company, of unquestionable financial responsibility, using 
large quantities of byproduct coal, states that within three 
years his plants alone will consume three and a half million 
tons of this grade of coal per annum. 

There is a great and steadily increasing demand by malle- 
able-iron plants which require a long, hot flame, practically 
free from sulphur. The expenditures of the railroads to reach 
this field and the greatly increaséd production are indicative 
of the marketability and ravidly increasing demand. 

(For a further description of this property see Vol. 4, 
No. 2, page 74.) 
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The Clearfield 


Bituminous Coal Corporation—This con- 
cern was incorporated Oct. 7, 1886, under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. It owns land and mineral rights in Clearfield and 


Indiana counties, Penn., and has a capitalization of $825,000, 
all of which is owned by the New York Central and Hudson 
River R.R. On June 23, 1911, it foreclosed its mortgage on 
the properties of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., con- 
trolling about 106,000 acres in Blair, .Cambria, Clearfield and 
Indiana counties, and has leased these properties to the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. 
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Metropolitan Coal Co. 


The Metropolitan Coal Co., incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts, has filed with the Massachusetts secretary of 
state a statement of its financial condition, dated Mar. 31, 
1913, which we compare as follows: 








Assets 1913 1912 

Real estate and machinery...........- $800,041 $632,012 
Material, stock in process........... 402,899 475,563 
Steamers. “tUeSsS,) etCHe creo sveeis oererelenerene 162,600 162,600 
Cash and debts receivable........... 511,800 541.444 
Horses and vehicles oi 159,893 164,704 
Good=will teen oles ete eianeleteie opetatane 400,000 400,000 
Securities sra.uccachet opm ieteie te cteietotere 5 469,594 393,425 

AM eee SHAN Accom omOUOL diate, 2, stevens 2,906,829 2,769,750 

Liabilities: 

Capital) Stock (ype creator oi sels selena) oie 1 500,000 1,378,400 
Accounts payable* .... 716,829 751,350 
Funded=depts. ae -iettc 250,000 200,000 
Surplus ew cet iebeiean annieke aielnohele t= 125,000 110,000 
Floating debt) 4... eies sc 310,000 330,000 
Reserve for bad debts 5, 00 Ornette wets 

Total ve ae dae eid Siertoahe knead eens 3 2,906,829 2,769,750 

*Including $400,000 special stock. 

egwnuonraarnaervnovnonnveeagapoaasaeausr navn vce KLIS 
COAL SECU Rapes : 
= suman truer ne ewes eee ae ee 


The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Aug. 2: 





-Week’s Range———. Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Ow 
American Coal Products... .......- 82 81 82 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ 110 100 100 109 105 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.........-...- 32} 293 31% 41 244 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref........-. «.--: 55a 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... 102% 1023 1023 1024 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 195 190 190 ‘a = siti 
Island Creek Coal Com..........-. 493 472 49 49 47% 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 81 ie 803 814 80 
Pittsburgh Coalacc.t cme 19 183 19 242 144 
Pittsburgh Coal Prete, ate cates 833 82 823 95 73 
Pond Greeks niche ecient 21 20 20 232 164 
Readings. a. toh wes creiedetra Meenas 163 158 1584 1683 151% 
Reading Ist Pref.tn.ctnee cae nee Sra patate 86 925 86 
Reading 2nd Pref.t.. face iter eet 88: 88} 88} 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 411 40 40 54 374 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asled or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. & I. gen. s.f.g. 58......... 933 98 954 July ’13 93% 99% 
Colon & 15 genvi6sh. act ter 1023 e - 107+ Junei2Z0 ae 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 58. gu......-.- 82 83. e0E ms Sa 774 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ a Ms 85' > June) ieee if 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 924 93%  sOcti zie ne 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s........ 100 102 April’06 .. BS 
K, & H.C. & Cilstis f goss 96 98 Jan.’13 98 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ 1. 86 863 June 713 86 87} 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 81 82 80 80 73 80 
Tenn. Coal gen. 58...........----- 993 99% 99% 993 713 992 1038 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1003 102 101 April’13 101 1038 
Tenn Divenlste O8.-e yee nee 1002. 101% 100} July ’13 100% 102 
Cah Go Ms Cor Ist’g Gate. ets 103 =: 108 103 103 =108 
Utah: Fuel ati gi5s. reste see ee . Pee - ey nee ee we 
VictorsF uel Istisif. bau. ere er en ere 80 80 May ’13 79% 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 92% 93 923 921 92 98 


No Important Dividends were announced during the week. 


Reading Co.—The earnings of this corporation for the five 
months to Nov. 30, 1912, amounted to $12,000,000, as against 
$7,350,000 in the same period of 1910, or about 1% times as 
much. That a great deal of this is due to the anthracite coal 
business is illustrated by the figures of the Coal & Iron Co., 
which showed $2,244,220 net for the five months of 1912, as 
compared with a deficit in 1910, and less than $275,000 profit 
in 1911 and 1909. 





The Sunday Creek Coal Co.—This concern was incorpor- 
ated in New Jersey, in June, 1905, taking over the property 
of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., which owns 16,300 acres of 
coal land and leases 250 acres. The new Sunday Creek Co. 
also leased properties allied to the Hocking Valley Ry. name- 
ly, the Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Co., and the Con- 
tinental Coal Co., which together control about 59,500 acres 
in West Virginia and Ohio, and the Buckeye Coal & Rail- 
way, and the Ohio Land & Railway, 
acres. The total acreage leased by the Sunday Creek Co. is 
84,100 in addition to which it owns 16,300. 


controlling 24,350 — 
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What Is Real Economy? 


There are more boilers ruined in the coal 
mine power plants—due to bad water—than 
in any other industry. 


Many managements consider it permissible policy to op- 
erate boilers just as long as they can without acids eating 
them up or scale allowing them to burn up. This year, 
they will adopt one make-shift. Next year, another. 
When forced to they will put in a reservoir system. 


Is thiseconomy? Hardly. ‘The cost of these various half- 
way methods—added to the upkeep of boilers—will in 
one or two years pay for a simple dependable system that 
will do away with the whole problem permanently. In 
fact, the half-way method is losing game from the start. 


Are you in this class? 


We do not believe you realize the reliability of a good 
purifying system. Such a system once in, you are free to 
use any water that comes to hand for all mine purposes 
—without fear of corrosion, scale, boiler explosion, inter- 
ruptions in service. 


And. the last is the most vital point—much more important 
than the cost of equipment destroyed by bad water. 


Good water always available for boilers is the biggest guar- 
antee toward continuous operation of your plant. Think 
it over—then 


Write to us. Without the slightest obligation, we 
will describe our water purification systems ‘‘Scaife 
and We-Fu-Go’’—and what they do. Dozens of 
mines have adopted them. Think—and write now. 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Reason for the Commutating Poles 


In the Motors Used on 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 





The above sketch shows the 
general arrangement and 
proportions of a non-com- 
mutating pole motor. 
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Diagrammatic Sketch of Magnetism and 
Current in a Westinghouse Mine Motor. 









This sketch shows general 
arrangement and _ propor- 
tions of a commutating pole 
motor. 


In the non-commutating pole machine, the armature 
current generates magnetism which passes through the 
armature iron and the pole, as shown in the drawing. 
Part of the magnetism caused by the armature current 
passes through the two armature coils under the brushes 
and through the pole tips. This is the magnetism that 
makes the machine spark, and is strongest when the arma- 
ture current is strongest, so the machine sparks the worst 
on heavy loads. 

In the commutating-pole motor, the commutating coils are designed 
to send magnetism through the armature, which will kill the magnetism 
caused by the armature current and furnishes enough additional mag- 
netism to give perfect commutation of tne armature coil under tne 
brush. The same current flows through the armature 
and the commutating coil, so that the magnetism of 
the commutating pole kills tae armature magnetism at 
all loads and just furnishes enough additional for per- 
fect commutation. This is the reason why the commu- 
tating pole machine does not spark on heavy overloads. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
















The motor will operate without sparking at all loads 
and voltages found in service. The commutator is always 
bright and polished. All bucking‘or flashing is eliminated. 
The commutator shows hardly any wear at all. Brushes 
wear very slowly, often lasting for years. Brush-holders 
do not deteriorate from flashing. Commutators do not 
burn out from short circuits due to flashing. There is 
less likelihood of breakdowns of insulation in armature, 
fields and brush-holders, as the carbon or copper dust in 
the motor is practically eliminated. 

The commutating-pole motor is one of the most import- 
ant factors entering into the success of Baldwin-Westing- 
house Mine Locomotives. There are many 
other desirable features, full information on 
which may be obtained by addressing either 
Company. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Advertising vs. Good Advertising 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 
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SSTTTTUTUUVUUUUUUUO A VATAGLVUAAUOAUA0OUATOEEEREEOOOSOOO AUDEN 


“Advertising is something catchy 


This is a popular fallacy which, having 
fastened itself onto advertising, per- 
sistently clings. We venture to suggest 
that you have some such idea in your 
mind now. 


If you were asked to mention some 
good advertising you would rack your 
brain for some clever stuff and you would 
probably light on— 


“Spotless Town”’ or, 

“Sunny Jim” or, 

“The Smile That Won’t Come Off” or 
“Phoebe Snow”’ or, 


One of the hundreds of other “‘catchy”’ 
advertisements that have been  pro- 
duced and backed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 


And, strangely enough, you would 
have some difficulty in connecting these 
national characters and slogans with 
the product they are intended to adver- 
tise. 

It is a fact that whenever the general 
public is asked to tell which advertise- 
ment in a magazine is the best one they 
invariably name those which are the 
most ‘‘catchy’’ or the “‘prettiest’’ or 
“‘cleverest’’—never the one which moves 
unconcerned people to purchase. 


We remember very well being called 
into consultation upon the advertising 
of a fine old reputable concern manu- 
facturing engineering devices. 


The president thereof, who was a good 
many years short of being an old moss- 
back, greeted us with, “Well, I suppose 
you will advocate that we stand on our 
heads and kick our heels in the air.” 


You see, that was his impression of 
advertising, and probably his impression 
of an advertising man was a spouter of 
‘clever’ ideas surrounded by a pink 
striped shirt, a red necktie and spats. 


As a matter of fact what this concern 
needed—and got—was advertising that 
informed. 





They had been content with showing 
a picture, their name and their address. 


Occasionally, in a spasm of self-righteous-’ 


ness, they boasted about their virtue, 
reputation and age. But never a word 
of what the buyer needs to know. 


Now their advertising is full of valu- 
able information about their machinery 
It gives facts that are essential to the 
man who purchases or recommends. 


It performs no “‘stunts’’ and in nowise 


lessens them in the eyes of their cus- 
tomers. Now it produces results. It 
is good advertising. 

Two things are responsible for adver- 
tising failing to reach 100 per cent. 
efficiency. One is this popular mis- 
conception of what advertising is and 
the other is a popular belief that it is 
intended entirely for the benefit of the 
advertiser. 


Neither premise is based upon facts 
The really great advertising successes 
have been free from froth. Good ad- 
vertising is as beneficial to the buyer as 
the seller. 


For good advertising keeps the buyer 
posted, abreast of developments in a 
fast-moving age. 

No man in your line of endeavor, un- 
less he were bent on commercial suicide, 
would choose to wall himself up where 
no news of the progress of events could 
reach him. He would not deliberately 
choose to remain ignorant of the de- 
velopment of the machinery of this in- 
dustry. 

On the contrary, he would welcome all 
the information at his command. 

Which is simply another way of saying 
that he would read the advertisements 
in papers devoted to his industry. 
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The Blight Of Waste 
2 By Berton BRALEY 2 
= Written expressly for Coal Age . 
: The trees are black with dust and smoke, “Byproducts’’—what care we for these? : 
: The grass is burnt and sere, We only want our coke, = 
Z The noxious gases from the coke We'll go on flinging to the breeze = 
= Pollute the atmosphere, Our wasted wealth in smoke, = 
z The valley droops as with a blight, And though we know how much is lost - 
z There is no vivid green, In soot and gas and flame, = 
= And reeking ovens day and night We'll still refuse to count the cost : 
z Make desolate the scene. And waste it just the same. = 
i The land is dull and drab and bleak For all the fumes and all the dirt : 
Z And overcast the sky, Which make the land so black, = 
2 With heavy choking fumes that reek Which float above it to its hurt : 
= And make the throat turn dry, And leave it smirched and slack, = 
= —Yet all the beauty that’s defaced Are wasted wealth that won’t return : 
= And wearisome to see, But flees beyond recall, = 
2 Is but the fruit of careless waste And yet we cannot seem to learn = 
2 A waste that need not be. The pity of it all. : 
The smoke that pours into the air, For if we ceased to foul the air : 
2 The dust that settles thick, With murkiness and smoke, : 
z To make the valley grim and bare We'd have our rich byproducts there = 
Z The heart grow sore and sick, And also have our coke, = 
2 This smoke and dust are golden gain It would not prove a huge expense = 
: All lost before our eyes, The profits would be fat, : 
3 Because we will not take the pain But it might need some common sense : 
E To have it otherwise. —And who could hope for that! z 
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Coal Shipping on the Great Lakes 


By J. W. CHAMBERLIN* 


SYNOPSIS—The second installment of this article. 
The different types of coal-loading apparatus are dis- 
cussed and a general description of the growth of the 
Lake shipping given. A comparison of the trestle and 
car dump. 
24 

A good indication of the trend of the coal trade on 
the lakes is shown by the following report of the Buffalo 
shipments in 1857: 'To Chicago, 24,879 tons; to Mil- 
waukee, 2898 tons; to Detroit, 4567 tons; to Toledo, 
1963 tons; to Cleveland, 2679 tons. The entire traffic in 
coal to the last three ports was cut off sometime ago by 


not regularly listed, and which would probably round 
out the number to an even 400.. Of these practically all 
are receiving docks from lake vessels except those located 
on the southern shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie (in- 
cluding Toledo), which receive from cars and deliver to 
vessels. 

Besides the shipping trestles already mentioned as far 
west as Erie, practically all for anthracite handling ex- 
cept the one at Sodus Point, there are eight Lake Erie 
ports that ship bituminous more or less extensively, Ash- 
tabula, Cleveland, Conneaut, Fairport, Huron, Lorain, 
Sandusky and Toledo, all in the State of Ohio. Being 
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the railroads (with the exception of a few small cargoes 
to Toledo) in spite of the fact that the long-distance 
traffic is so great and still growing. As lately as 1865 
only 973 vessels passed through the Sault to Lake Su- 
perior, having a tonnage of 409,062 tons. The coal ton- 
nage through that passage in 1912, not to mention other 
freight, was 14,931,594 tons, of which 12,789,109 tons 
was bituminous and 2,112,485 tons was anthracite. Of 
this amount 11,992,395 tons passed through the Ameri- 
can or Poe lock and 2,939,199 tons through the Canadian. 

There are about 350 coal docks on the Great Lakes, 
scattered all the way from Oswego on Lake Ontario to 
Chicago at the head of Lake Michigan and the twin ports 
of Duluth and Superior at the head of Lake Superior; 
this does not include the smaller docks on the north shore 
of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, which are 
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in easy shipping distance from the bituminous mines of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio they all load soft 
coal quite heavily in the lake trade, the railroads general- 
ly making a lower rate on such shipments, both from a 
desire to stimulate the trade and as a matter of competi- 
tion with each other. 'The Lake Erie ports, including — 
Erie, Penn., ship about 16,250,000 tons of bituminous | 
coal, of which Ashtabula and Toledo are eredited with 
more than half, with Cleveland and Lorain each running 
above 2,000,000 tons. 


MertrHops or HANDLING 


The methods of loading this coal have steadily de- 
veloped from the wheelbarrow to the horse dock and 
thence to an elaborate and quite varied system of steam 
handling. In this connection it may be sufficient to men-— 
tion the equipment at each port by name only. At Ashta- 
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bula there are four McMyler car dumps; at Cleveland, six 
MeMyler and one Wellman-Seaver car dumps; at Con- 
neaut, one car dump; at Fairport, one McMyler; at 
Huron, two car dumps; at Lorain, two McMyler car 
dumps; at Sandusky, one car dump, one trestle; at 
Toledo there are seven docks, equipped with eight masts 
and booms (for receiving anthracite by lake) and for 
loading bituminous from car to vessel, three car dumps, 
one five-ton McMyler and one ‘McMyler locomotive crane. 
This immense bituminous traffic, being more than the 
entire output of all the bituminous mines of the United 
States in any year prior to 1871, is supplemented, and, in 


LOADING APPARATUS INSTALLED AT THE HARBOR IN 
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fact, made possible at present low rates (which do not 
average 40c. a ton) by the great iron-ore trade in the op- 
posite direction, which reached 48,211,778 tons in 1912. 
In former seasons, when ore was not so entirely in com- 
mand of the situation, vessels easily obtained cargoes 
both ways, but now, with the ore tonnage nearly three 
times that of the coal, it is often found necessary to pay 
the vessels a living rate on ore alone, so that they can 
hurry back light for their ore, as there would be a loss of 
a matter of five days a trip in the case of the larger 
steamers should they load coal for the westbound trips. 


WHEN SuIprper Owns His VESSELS 


Where the ore shipper owns his own vessels he looks 
on the straight ore trade as easier to manage; the vessel 
owner without other lake interests, however, prefers to 
carry cargoes both ways. A good steamer will make 
about 31 round trips in a season between Lake Erie and 
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the Lake Superior iron mines, carrying coal up to the 
head of Lake Michigan or Lake Superior and bringing 
down ore. If the ore goes to Chicago the distance is less, 
but there is no return cargo. Distance by lake from 
Buffalo to Duluth is 980 miles and from Cleveland to 
Duluth, 830 miles, while from Chicago to the mines at 
Escanaba the distance is only 274 miles. 
Car FErRies 

There are a good many car ferries on the lakes but 
only the two on Lake Erie and the one on Lake Ontario 
can be classed as coal carriers. The one running between 
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Charlotte (near Rochester) and Coburg, Ont., and con- 
trolled jointly by the Grand Trunk Ry. and the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh R.R., is the most active of them 
all. Ice interferes sometimes, but Lake Ontario is very 
deep and does not freeze over readily. Charlotte shipped 
last year 1,107,436 tons of coal, nearly all bituminous, of 
which 324,814 tons went to domestic ports. It is ex- 
pected that anthracite shipments from that port will in- 
crease steadily. Lake car ferries experience many storms 
and in winter are sometimes much hindered by both slush 
and heavy ice. 

There are two coal-car ferries on Lake Erie. They were 
established in connection with the coal trade of various 
railroads. One runs between Conneaut, Ohio, and Port 
Burwell, Ont., and was established some 20 years ago by 
the Lake Erie & Detroit River R.R.; this company was 
absorbed by the Pere Marquette R.R., and the ferry is 
owned jointly by that interest and the Bessemer & Lake 
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Erie R.R. The other runs from Ashtabula, Ohio, to Port 

3urwell and Rondeau, Ont. It is owned by the Canadian 
Pacific Ry. The ferries carry about 25 cars at a trip and 
cross back and forth as fast as possible. The Pere Mar- 
quette ferry has also a collier in connection, which carries 
in bulk, as most lake vessels do. Lake Erie is shallow 
and it is impossible in ordinary years to keep navigation 
open all winter. It was tried at the outset, but the ferry 
steamers were too often caught in the ice for either 
safety or profit. One steamer was lost two or three years 
ago with all on board. 

There is also a car ferry on the St. Lawrence River 
between Ogdensburg and Prescott, that is, at least, indi- 
rectly connected with the lake trade, and formerly the 
ferries of Detroit River carried considerable coal into 
Canada, but the tunnels in that district are absorbing 
that business. The car ferries of Lake Michigan are 
active and run all the year, but they do not carry much 
coal. The object of these ferries is, of course, to shorten 
the distance between the mines and the consumers and 
also to get around blockades all-rail. As to the freight 
charges it is found that the Ogdensburg ferry rate is 15e. 
a ton, the rate from the Reynoldsville district, the source 
of the coal handled by the Lake Ontario ferry, is $1.25 
to Rochester, at one end of the route, and $1.75 to Co- 
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burg, at the other end. The rate from Pittsburgh to 
London, Ont., is $1.83 by ferry route and $2.13 all-rail 
via Buffalo. These ferries often shorten the time between 
shipping point and destination considerably by avoiding 
the delays at junction points, as well as shortening the 
actual distance traveled. 

The coal-car ferry idea has always been a favorite one 
on the lakes, where there is a large amount of coal pass- 
ing around the end of any of the large lakes to the other 
side. The Grand Trunk Ry. took steps some time ago 
to provide itself with coal in Ohio and proposed estab- 
lishing a ferry line from some Ohio point, perhaps Cleve- 
land, to the Canadian shore. Preliminary arrangements 
were concluded and President Hays went to London and 
ebtained the proper signatures authorizing the full carry- 
ing out of the plan; the contract went down with him in 
the “Titanic,” on Apr. 15, 1912, and the new manage- 
ment has not again taken it up. The Canadian ports of 
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Lake Erie are mostly shallow and require a great amount 
of deepening; there is also much drifting sand so that 
constant dredging is often necessary. This sand appears 
to originate on the north shore, but it often crosses to the 
south shore. Before the long breakwater was built at 
Buffalo the sand piled up on the south beach so that a 
special sand-catch pier had to be built. 


APPARATUS USED IN LOADING AND UNLOADING 


Mention has already been made of the apparatus for 
handling coal from car to vessel at the lower-lake ship- 
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ping ports! These equipments are practically all efficient 
and ample, but such can hardly be said of that used at 
the docks on the upper lakes and the farther side of Lake 
Ontario. Some of it is very extensive, efficient and capable 
of taking 1000 tons an hour from the hold of a properly 
constructed vessel. There are 350 regularly listed coal 
docks on the lakes for unloading vessels and this list 
does not include the minor docks on Lake Ontario, some 
of which are hardly worth mentioning, as they receive 
only a hundred tons or so of coal in a season, and perhaps 
have no apparatus at all. The complete list is about 400. 

Some of the big upper-lake coal ports are lavishly 
equipped for coal handling. Milwaukee, for instance, 
has 28 sets of handling apparatus, Duluth and Superior 
have together 29 and Chicago and South Chicago, 21. 
Some of these, of course, do not represent separate in- 
terests and some are massed more than one on a single 
dock, as where one dock in Milwaukee has 11 Brown 
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hoists, but they are commonly one at a dock. Included 
in the list of nearly 50 styles of hoist are rigs, whips, 
steam hoists, whirlies, McMylers hoists, derricks, Mead 
hoists, hoisting boats, Mead-Morrison hoists, horse rigs, 
donkey engines, rigs with clams, Brown hoists, McMyler 
whirlies, Coney rigs, Hunt towers, clam-shell hoists, 
Heyl & Patterson fixed timber masts, Pittsburgh rapid 
bridges, no equipment, Robbins hoists, Hulett machines, 
masts and booms, swinging booms, Haiss hoists, friction 
hoists, booms and blocks, figure-four rigs (numerous), 
horse docks, hoist with clam, industrial rig, portable 
towers, nonportable rigs, Ellington hoists, steam drum, 
electric cranes, Fairbanks-Morse towers, Dodge rigs, Mc- 
Myler bridges, Lockport whirlies, steam A-shaped rigs, 
hoisting boats, Parker derricks, Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
hoists, dredges, revolving cranes and fixed masts. 

These names, of course, run into each other in a way 
that would make it impossible to say just how many styles 
there are. In addition to these there are a few lake ves- 
sels that carry a simple hoisting apparatus on the deck for 
use where there is nothing available on the dock. They 
charge an extra freight and have a monopoly of non- 
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ton. Everybody in the business has figured on this loss, 
but the problem remains unsolved, as some coal breaks 
easier than others and some cargoes are also dumped 
further, while dry coal breaks up more readily. One 
shipper estimates that he gets only 86 tons of full sizes 
out of every 100 tons of anthracite shipped by lake; 7 
tons is degraded into pea size, worth not much more than 
half its original value and 7 tons into screenings. A 
shipper once kept an estimate of a cargo of anthracite 
shipped from Buffalo to the Canadian Northern R.R. 
dock at Port Arthur, Lake Superior. It consisted of 
one-third egg and two-thirds stove and it came out 30 
per cent. egg, 34 per cent. stove, 21 per cent. chestnut, 
10 per cent. pea and 5 per cent. screenings. The change 
of size looks a trifle odd in some respects. However, every 
experiment of this sort will inevitably produce a new set 
of figures. 


THe Car Dump 


It is becoming evident that the end of the high shipping 
trestle is near; it has been an institution at lower-lake 
ports for a long time, but the car. dump is now super- 
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equipped docks. The capacity of these rigs varies almost 
with every dock on which they are found. The lowest 
capacity for mere bucket dock rigs is given at 250 tons 
per ten-hour day and the highest is 8000 tons. The fast 
docks are usually provided with several rigs of the same 
sort. 


Loss IN BREAKAGE 


In connection with all the methods there is always the 
vexed question of breaking up or degradation of the 
coal, as it is called. The lake coal trade falls under the 
disadvantage of two or more extra handlings. If the coal, 
as is sometimes the case with anthracite, must be put 
into stock, at or near the shipping port, there is another 
handling to the stock pile and back to the car before it 
goes on board the vessel. The Delaware, Lackwanna & 
Western Co. has a stocking and transfer trestle at Cheek- 
towaga, near Buffalo, a mile in length, and the Lehigh 
Valley Co. has a large one a few miles further east. 

In case of most bituminous coal the loss from break- 
ing up is not very great, as the slack is often worth nearly 
as much as mine-run and is generally within 50 to 75e. 
aton of the large sizes. Anthracite, however, depreciates 
by breaking, as screenings are worth only about $1 a 
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seding it. A trestle has lately been torn down at Erie 
and a dump put in its place. Buffalo is already consider- 
ing the change, one company having about concluded to 
give up its trestle and other shippers agreeing that they 
must go. The wooden trestle is cumbersome, taking up 
a large amount of expensive waterfront, which is all the 
time becoming more valuable. Then the expense of up- 
keep is large. After such a structure begins to get old 
it has to be fairly rebuilt every year or two to keep it in 
good working condition. 

The dump is a new dock appliance and it did not work 
in very fast at first. The machinery must be heavy and 
is somewhat complicated, while the power required must 
be large to pick up a big steel car and its freight of 50 
tons or more; the problem of dumping the coal where it 
is wanted is also a delicate one. The first dumps did 
little but turn the car over and empty it upon an apron, 
where the coal ran down into buckets, to be hoisted to the 
vessel afterward. The one used in Buffalo for handling 
the soft coal of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Co. was rigged 
so that the buckets were hoisted by the weight of the car 
as it came back to place. This made too many handlings 
of the coal and it was not long afterward planned to 
dump the car into the vessel direct. 
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Besides the relative cost and efficiency of the trestle 
and car dump, there is also the rapidity of handling and 
the breakage of the coal to be considered. All coal will 
break up considerably with any sort of handling, though 
in ease of an empty vessel-hold the breakage is much 
more than after the cargo is nearly all in. Bituminous 
coal ships most satisfactorily in three-quarter size, though 
the preparation also involves the production of a large 






amount of slack. The problem is also complicated by 
Shipments 
Lake Ontario— Tons ‘ 
@harlotte-m eee 185,000 Bituminous, to Coburg only 
Sodus Point...... 6,000 sgt peti to Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence 
orts. 
Sodus Poin....... 70,000 Bituminous, to Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence 
Ports. 
North Fair Haven 150,000 Anthracite, to various ports, including the 
upper lakes. 
Oswego: a. 2. 675,000 Anthracite, to various ports, including the 
upper lakes. 
Late Erie— 
Buffalo...........3,925,000 Anthracite, to upper lakes. 
rie vet: Shaan. 275,000 Bituminous, to upper lakes, and to Lake On- 
tario. 
HrGy oe ee en eee 543,000 Anthracite, to upper lakes. 
Conneaut. canes 165,000 Bituminous, to upper lakes and Lake Ontario. 
Ashtabula........4,370,000 Bituminous, to upper lakes and Lake Ontario. 
Pairport. aries. 375,000 Bituminous, to upper lakes and Lake Ontario. 
Cleveland: 45,405 2,100,000 Bituminous, to upper lakes and Lake Ontario. 
TOY aN eer crete: 2,250,000 Bituminous, to upper lakes and Lake Ontario. 
rons does 735,000 Bituminous, to upper lakes and Lake Ontario. 
Sandusky......... 1,349,000 Bituminous, to upper lakes and Lake Ontario. 
Sanduskyiesniw less 17,000 Bituminous, to Buffalo. 
Toledo. wage eee 4,630,000 Bituminous to upper lakes. 
Receipts 
Upper Lakes— 
Anthracite Bituminous 
Tons Tons 
WAI peng... clay ste > a,c hearer see age isnot ener 3,000 126,000 
Ashland / 3.65 bet cen Re Ene Eee 35,000 500,000 
Buffalo. se0 0c. Ae ee SR 6 Oe eee eee tel 17,000 
Chicago .s.sc nating ston oe Cae ree 947,000 600,000 
Detour. fo Rea eee eee arn eres 10,000 151,000 
Detroit.) . (oe es eee oo ee a ea 21,000 
Dollar Bayi. i.a eae eee 2,000 100,000 
Duluth. |i cee canoe oe 190,000 2,370,000 
Escanaba; s.Ko-0 Soon eee bee 20,000 475,000 
Gladstone 2. Saas ee ee ee ee 2,000 220,000 
Grand Traverse Baya... ae cn ee 47,000 
Green Bay see Siete eae ainaels Geese ters 101,000 450,000 
Hancock. .)o:.2 21 eee ae ae ee 167,000 440,000 
Kenosha“. «isc en ene aes eter 29,000 20,000 
Kewaunee: oc ..ccoe ee ee eae 2,000 40,000 
Lake Linden es. isan... cetacean ees 13,000 390,000 
Manistique..tion oa. tus teens setae eet eee Reine 2,000 47,000 
Manitowoe..¢.oisc6. Ee len ec 29,000 495,000 
Matine City te. tee ee oe ee 1,000 38,000 
Marquette: 2). tiie sei heii cer renin tte 31,000 303,000 
Menomineée'ssi.a.2 0 oes tretisietssare ootetenche=s renin 3,000 110,000 
Milwaukee: wig od:ccals nore actekelioe tern betas tote 1,080,000 3,080,000 
Ogdensburg ks con cai eo nie eer: 21,000 190,000 
Port: Huron. e225 5): sine eae 3,000 117,000 
Racine ’.o.co i dibs She a ee eee 43,000 100,000 
St. Clair. ise tes apace Sere ene 1,000 55,000 
Sault. 055 2 oy eee ee ei ee meat 29,000 140,000 
Sheboygan. vii. ctocinetetetoun teen ane eee Con nemees 250,000 340,000 
Superior {.)s tgeee. costco tems ene eee eee ee 1,270,000 4,700,000 
Two Harborsinioooc1 cc fac tele Slne seer ee Ce ees 253,000 
Washburnt. me ccs ee eh en cree 6,000 200,000 
Waukegany.ia.o: tose cote ite Che eeteeeee rene 110,000 60,000 
Passed through the Sault in 1912......... 2,142,000 12,789,000 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS BY LAKE FROM OSWEGO, NORTH FAIR 
HAVEN AND SODUS POINT, SEASON OF 1912, BY 
RECEIVING PORTS 


New York cea ce Be St peony 8,500 
Alexandria Bay.... 6,300 ew Castle........ 1,200 
Cape Vincent...... 875 Oakville. Ree yas | ew 8) 
Glity-tonan : cr ee O00 Pickering Harbor. . 900 
Henderson Harbor . 800 Picton........-... 1,500 
Ogdensburg........ 25,000 Port Hope......... 1,800 
57S Port Milford....... 500 
Ontario Portsmouth........ 600 
Bath 1.300 Seen Da Saeate one 3,700 
Belleville.......... 18,000 Sinitas Sale ieas aia 
Bowmanville ...... 3,000 Tranton seen 
Brockville......... 23,000 Wihitbhys + ane 1/800 
Bronte jo eke 600 Wee Gee " 
Paring Bee ong Wolf Islands. ce.- <0 1,000 
Coburg... 1...) 7/000 gman ey 
Collins Bay........ 700 Quebec 
Coa: RO A Re 300 Spt aise ane SOO) 
escronto..}..{..! » 3,500 ACHING ».ceeknaete wae 400 
Gananoque........ 10,500 Montreal.......... 270,000 
Hamiltén.o... abun 1,600 Quebec............ 15,500 
TTOCUOINe eee BO ——— 287,700 
Kingston.......... 45,000 ee 
Morrisburg..... . 1,700 368,675 


the action of the stokers, who sometimes refuse to handle 
anything but three-quarter in feeding their fires. 

The use of the car dump has been much facilitated by 
the modern vessel hatch, which is so large that the deck 
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seems to be practically all hatch, in place of the old- 
fashioned style, which merely provided for an opening 
big enough for hoisting out a barrel or two. In all this 
improvement of late years it must be confessed that the 
lake coal trade has followed the iron-ore trade, which 
demanded rapid handling if costs were to be kept down. 
It is claimed that handling appliances on the lakes are 
usually far in advance of anything known on salt water 
and with good reason, for the trip never exceeds 1000 
miles, so that time lost in port is fatal. In case of ocean 
vessels there must be time in port for repairs and speed 
in handling is not so essential. 
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The Coke Made from West Virginia 
Coal | 


The quantity of coke made in West Virginia in 1912, 
according to E. W. Parker of the U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey, was 2,465,986 short tons valued at $4,692,393. In 
1911 the production was 2,291,049 tons valued at $4,- 
236,845. The increase in 1912 was 7.64 per cent. in 
quantity and 10.75 per cent. in value. In spite of this 
increase the production of coke in West Virginia in 1912 
was smaller than that of any year from 1905 to 1910. 
The smaller production in the last two years is attribut- 
able simply to the larger production of coke from West 
Virginia coals by plants in other states. 

In 1912 the quantity of coal made into coke in West 
Virginia was 4,061,702 short tons, while it is probable 
that the quantity of West Virginia coal made into coke 
outside of the state exceeded 5,000,000 short tons. In 
coke making as in the coal-mining industry, West Vir- 
ginia suffers from having relatively little home consump- 
tion for her products; 80 per cent. of the coal mined in 
the state and nearly all of the coke made there is sent 
to consumers outside of her boundaries. 

Next to, Pennsylvania, West Virginia possesses more 
wealth in supplies of high-grade coal than any other state 
in the Union, but as long as both coal and coke continue 
to be shipped out of the state, West Virginia will not 
attain the position she should occupy as a manufacturing 
commonwealth. At the present time ranking second in 
the production of coal and third in the production of 
coke, West Virginia stands thirty-fourth in the value of 
her manufactured products. 
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Richmond Basin in Virginia 


The presence of coal in the Richmond basin of Vir- 
ginia was known as early as 1700 and mines were opened 
and worked in 1750. In 1789 shipments were made to 
some of the Northern states. In 1822, according to R. 
C. Taylor in his “Statistics of Coal,” the production 
amounted to 54,000 short tons. For nearly a century 
the Richmond basin maintained some prominence as a 
coal producer, but in 1882 when the Pocohontas district 
was opened, followed shortly afterward by the develop- 
ment of the New River field in West Virginia, the mines 
in the Richmond basin were put at a disadvantage, and 
operations were for many years practically suspended. 

During the last four years, however, new life has been 
introduced into the Richmond basin areas by the reopen- 
ing of the old Gayton mine in Henrico County. This 
region is the only area producing free-burning coal which 
hes immediately adjacent to the Atlantic seaboard. 
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Large Coke Production in Indiana | 


The production of coke in Indiana in 1912, according 
to EH. W. Parker of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
amounted to 2,216,339 short tons valued at $12,528,685. 

With the completion and puting in operation of the 
560 Koppers ovens by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion at Gary, Indiana in 1912 advanced to third place 
among the coke-producing states, displacing West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois and Colorado. Indiana’s production in 
1912 exceeded that of West Virginia by about 150,000 
tons and was only 350,000 tons or thereabouts less than 
that of Alabama. 

‘It is probable that within two years if not in 1913 
Indiana will surplant Alabama as the second coke state 
as at the close of 1912 there were 169 retort ovens in 
course of construction. 

In addition to the ovens at Gants there were 50 Otto 
ovens operated by the Citizen’s Gas Co. at Indianapolis, 
and during the year 22 ovens were completed by the 
Central Indians Gas Co. at Muncie. These latter ovens 
are heated by producer gas made from the coke in pro- 
ducers in front of and below the ovens. Gas coal from 
the Youghiogheny region of Pennsylvania is used in 
these ovens and the coke is marketed for domestic con- 
sumption. The coal used at Gary and Indianapolis is 
chiefly from West poe. 
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Maryland’s Coal Output 


Maryland’s coal production has been fairly constant for 
the past 15 years, during which period it has averaged 
about 4,860,000 short tons. The smallest annual output 
was 4,023,241 short tons, while the maximum was 5,582,- 
628 tons in 1907. The production in 1912. was 4,964,088 
short tons, valued at $5,839,079. These figures were 
compiled by E. W. Parker, of the U, §.. Geological Sur- 
vey, having been obtained in codperation, with the Mary- 
land State Survey. 

This production was about 100,000 tons over the aver- 
age for the 15-year period, but more than 600,000. tons 
less than the maximum; compared with 1911, the pro- 
duction in 1912 was a gain of 278,243 short tons in 
quantity and $642,013 in value. In sympathy with the 
generally higher values throughout the country in 1912, 
the average price per ton for Maryland coal advanced 
from $1.11 in 1911 to $1.18 in 1912. 

The coal deposits of Maryland are confined to a small 
area in the two western counties of the state, Allegheny 
and Garrett. Most of the production in the past has 
been made in the Georges Creek basin, which, in Alle- 
gheny County, contains a detached portion of the Pitts- 
burgh seam, known generally as the Maryland Big Vein. 
This bed. has been worked for nearly a hundred years 
and is now approaching exhaustion. The greater prom- 
Imence of this basin as the source of Maryland’s coal 
products has given the name Georges Creek to most of 
the coal shipped from the state. 

Georges Creek coal has a high reputation as a steam 
and blacksmith fuel. The gradual exhaustion of the big 
vein has led to the exploitation of some of the smaller 
beds in the Georges Creek basin, and many companies 
that formerly worked the Big Vein only are now mining 
the thinner beds, either independently or in conjunction 
with the Big Vein. 
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The total amount of coal recoverable from the numer- 
ous small beds far exceeds the original contents of the 
Big Vein, but they cannot be so cheaply worked, and it 
appears doubtful if in annual production they will do 
more than make up the deficiency caused by the ex- 
haustion of the larger deposits. 

The U. 8. Bureau of Mines reports a total of only 13 
men killed in the coal mines of Maryland in 1912, a de- 
crease of two from 1911, when there were fewer men em- 
ployed and fewer tons mined. Maryland also presents an 
excellent record in regard to labor troubles, of which 
there were only three in 1912, the longest one lasting 
for 12 days. No strike of any kind was reported in either 
1910 or 1911. Most of the mines are operated ten hours 
per day. 
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Traveling Chute for Coal Pockets 


One of the objects of the device shown in the accom- 
panying figure is the provision of a traveling or moy- 
able chute operative upon an inclined track, the chute 
being provided at the lowest end with a spreader plate A 
for evenly spreading the coal in the upper portion of the 
pocket,, against a regulating plate projecting down- 
wardly from the under surface of the lowest end of the 
movable chute. As the coal piles up against the regu- 
lating plate the chute is moved upwardly upon the in- 
clined track, so as to gradually regulate the coal down 
the incline of the pocket, where it passes through a 
gate opening. 
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THE CHUTE IN OPERATION 


In practice there is a series of pockets, and each gate 
opening of each pocket is opened or closed by means of 
a gate, there being an attendant, known in practice as 
a “loader,” for operating each gate. When it is desired 
to load a car at the gate opening, the “loader” gives a 
signal, and the coal is allowed to pass from the coal 
regulator, upon the traveling chute, from which it is 
spread into the pocket, then the “loader” opens the gate, 
thus allowing the coal to flow into the car. <A patent 
(1,061,151. May 6, 1913) was grantea on the above chute 
to W. N. White of Fortyfort, Penn. 
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SNAP SHOTS IN COAL MINING 
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TIPPLE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CoAL Co., CARBON New Rait anp River TIPppLe or PITtspuRGH MINING 
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The Industrial Importance of Coal 


By FrepericK W. SAWARD* 


SYNOPSIS—An interesting paper in which some facts 
and figures on the importance of coal are presented. It 
has been quite pertinently said the coal production must 
continue so long as a wheel is to turn any place. The 
possible results of a general and abrupt cessation in pro- 
duction are discussed and the gradual development of the 
industry reviewed. 
33 

The consumption of fuel is the best measure and truest 
index of a nation’s industrial status, but notwithstanding 
the extent of the coal trade today, which statistics avail- 
able to all plainly make evident, it is a lamentable fact 
that the industry has had much to contend with in past 
years in the way of adverse public sentiment and lack 
of esteem. Too often even now the personnel of the trade 
is collectively regarded either as a robber baron swollen 
with ill-gotten gains or a more or less prosperous peddler 
delivering his tonnage with a horse and cart, while only 
some vague ideas of dust, dirt and a deep hole give shape 
to the more general features of the trade. 

Littte Earzty INCENTIVE TO DEVELOPMENT 

With little in the way of incentive to development, and 
with such limited opportunities for traffic in coal as ex- 
isted a century or more ago, it is easy to believe that the 
industry appealed only to a nondescript element of the 
population and there was not the opportunity for any- 
thing like the facilities that we see in common use today. 
We may well shudder to think of the severe underground 
work performed by women in the old coal mines of 
Britain. Their tasks would be put today under the head- 
ing “cruel and unusual,” and the men indeed were little 
better off, for such work as carrying coal in baskets up 
crude ladders lining a shaft may well appall the working- 
man of today, who insists upon no more than eight hours 
of work that is none too severe. Even the employment 
of dogs today in such underground work as then pre- 
vailed would call forth protests from a certain society 
with a long name. 

How little the industry was esteemed may be gleaned 
by a few lines taken from Adam Smith’s celebrated work 
on “The Wealth of Nations,” the great classic among 
economic writings. This was written, I might say, at 
Kirealdy, whence (including Methill) the largest export 
of Scotch coal is now made. Professor Smith stated: 
“Coals are a less agreeable form of fuel than wood, and 
they are said to be less wholesome. The expense of coal, 
therefore, at the place where it is consumed must gen- 
erally be somewhat less than that of wood.” 


THouGHT CoAL Coup Not ComMPeEetsE AT A DISTANCE 


The production of distant coal mines can never be 
brought into competition with one another. He, however, 
condemned the duty on their exportation, which was then 
in most cases more than the value of the commodity at 
_the pit, or even at the shipping port, on the ground that 
“it is always inexpedient to restrain the export of “the 
instruments of trade.” 


*Editor, “The Coal Trade Journal,’ New York. 


Note—Abstract of paper read before the joint annual con- 
vention of the M. O, I. Coal Association and the Kokoal, at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, June 17, 18 and 19. 


Charles Dickens made light of the coal trade as the last 
resort of the unsuccessful man, and even our own Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, in later life identified with coal companies, 
in one of his earlier addresses supported in a measure 
the Dickens view of the coal man. Also, the railroad 
people of the early days were slow to see the possibilities 
of coal as a traffic producer. At the time of the English 
coal development—and, as you all know, it was in that 
country that the mining of coal first became an established 
industry—shipments were made largely by water, short 
tram roads affording access to navigation. 

Even when the railroad era was well under way coal 
was not considered in the light of legitimate traffic, 
though a supply of it was provided at terminals for loco- 
motive purposes. It is one of the traditions of the Eng- 
lish trade that when a pioneer coal-mining company made 
application for a freight rate on coal the officials of the 
road approached were so much surprised at the novel 
proposition that they submitted it to the board of di- 
rectors, causing one of these worthies to exclaim with as- 
tonishment and indignation: “Carry coal; next they’ll 
want us to carry dung!” 

Presuming, then, that the coal trade as an important 
industry started with the utihzation of steam power on a 
large scale, it ranks as distinctively a modern enterprise, 
and considering the relatively short period of its growth 
the achievements have been remarkable. Statistics show 
that the coal tonnage of the world approaches a billion 
and a half tons a year, while the tonnage of the United 
States alone is over half a billion and growing at such a 
pace as to be pretty certain of passing the billion mark 








ten years hence. 


THE GreAT [MPORTANCE OF COAL 


Whenever there is a stoppage of industries or public 
utilities by scarcity of coal it is indeed a calamity — For- 
tunately, there has never been at any time a shortage of 
coal of such degree as to interfere generally with public 
utilities, and probably only a failure of food and water 
would compare with an actual coal famine. In fact, in 
many localities absence of a coal supply would in itself 
speedily cause a water famine in view of the constant 
pumping that is requisite to meet requirements, while the 
food supply of cities would be exhausted in a few days, 
for without coal no trains could run, no steamboats ply 
our lakes and rivers. 

With all means of transport devoted to the single mat- 
ter of keeping the populace alive, and, of course, that 
would be the first requirement, there would be no transit 
facilities available for mail service and any journey, how- 
ever important, would have to be deferred if it could not 
be performed on foot. All our electric service not derived 
from water power would soon terminate, we would have 
no gas and no oil—not even candles—for such an incon- 
venience as darkness, with all its evil potentialities, would 
have to be endured while all efforts were made to expedite 
the carrying of the most necessary articles of food to 
starving cities. In some places a catastrophe would de- 
velop through the absence of power by which to dispose 
of sewage and indeed the opportunities for misadventure 
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might be narrated at such length as to tax your patience. 

With the development of the business many of the 
shortcomings of the past have been remedied, and today 
coal is produced for the most part at mines equipped with 
mechanical installations representing great fortunes. 
Without these equipments the tonnage required could not 
be turned out. And in the transportation and in the re- 
tail distribution of tonnage great investments are to be 
seen at every hand. The trade is becoming a business 
of large units and the conditions as regard capital invest- 
ment, the safeguarding of market interests, and so on, are 
such as to cause it to become a business of relatively few 
factors. Consolidation is eminently the order of the day. 
In the anthracite field, in the Pittsburgh territory and 
elsewhere we have seen mining companies merged into 
large organizations, and in the retail trade a similar de- 
velopment is in progress. 


THe RetAarL TRADE 


Originally, it would seem, the retail distribution of coal 
was taken up as a personal enterprise by a man with a 
horse and a cart—a business descendant, as one might 
say, of the old-time carman with his long jacket or leather 
apron, who distributed wood throughout the Eastern 
cities. But the circumstances of the times, to narrate 
which would take more time than I have at command, 
have operated steadily in favor of the concerns with large 
facilities and capable equipment. The mere matter of 
being required to take care of 50-ton steel cars that are 
becoming the standard railroad vehicle has made demands 
upon the retail trade which have had a conspicuous effect 
upon the personnel and the general type of the coal yard 
in towns and cities. 

So while the number of people in the coal trade is 
probably not increasing, they are all becoming more im- 
portant business factors, collectively, and as such will 
make their mark in the community and be more highly 
regarded than the one-horse operator and the one-horse 
dealer ever could be. This will redound to the advantage 
of the trade, for the big business enterprise is pretty sure 
to command respect when properly managed. And surely 
there is little to complain of with regard to the manage- 
ment of the coal trade so far as the public welfare is con- 
cerned. Far and wide coal has been sold at a price repre- 
senting a very small margin of profit to anyone engaged 
herein. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR COAL 


Having achieved its present position, it is practically 
certain that coal will continue to grow more important, 
both with regard to the volume of tonnage and its recog- 
nized place in the community. One could scarcely go so 
far as to say that no substitute for it will be discovered, 
but certainly there seems to be nothing in view at the 
present time. Oil is frequently alluded to as a rival fuel 
possessing great possibilities, but as a matter of fact the 
whole oil production is not equivalent to more than the 
annual increase alone in soft-coal requirements. Any 
changing of large classes of steam users from coal to oil 
would cause such an increase in the market price of the 
latter as to quickly eliminate all possibilities of economy 
save in exceptional cases. 

Natural gas has played a large part in certain sections 
of the country roundabout us, but I need not remind those 
of you who come from the natural-gas towns what a differ- 
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ence there is in the gas situation today compared with 
the situation 20 to 25 years ago. The limitations of the 
supply are only too evident. : 

Therefore, as the country develops and modern con- 
veniences and improvements are introduced in one place 
and another, more steam power becomes necessary and 
more coal is called for. In fact, it might be said that the 
possibilities of the trade are such as to give pause to the 
most heedless. The growth to a billion tons and more 
which I have referred to as something to be anticipated 
ten years from now, signifies two billion tons output a 
little more than 20 years hence, for the growth is at the 
rate of nearly 10 per cent. a year. Recent progress has 
accomplished this, notwithstanding the setback following 
the 1907 financial difficulties, and there is no prospect of 
this growth being suddenly checked or impeded. Such 
slowing down in the rate of increase (as distinguished 
from the absolute increase) will, no doubt, come about 
gradually. 


LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 


There is lots of coal, but so far as regards the accessi- 
bility of tonnage convenient to the Eastern and Middle 
Western states, so far as regards its availability with re- 
spect to men to dig it and cars to carry it, the supply is 
by no means so superabundant as to cause coal to be 
lightly regarded. In fact, I venture to say that with the 
demands of the country approaching a billion tons a year, 
and later two billion tons, the coal man will be looked up 
to with a great deal of respect and it will be thought that 
he is accommodating the public in furnishing fuel, for as 
the years go by the important, all-essential merit of an 
adequate coal supply will be better recognized than it is 
today, now that we are scarcely more than emerging from 
the crude and plentiful era of the industry. 

With such facts before us, with a future perhaps better 
assured than any other trade has, since the control of the 
industry rests definitely with the comparatively few own- 
ers of large coal areas, should we not all consider this a 
great industry that we are connected with? | 

I have pointed out to you that the change in railroad 
equipment has been a factor in improving the individual 
status of the retail dealer, and with the growth of the 
trade in general we may expect to see the best minds in 
our several communities giving attention to the coal 
trade and having no hesitancy, as they did in past years, 
with regard to being connected with something once 
looked upon as a dirty, dusty enterprise of slight import- 
ance. 

It is well known that some of our greatest capitalists 
are among the investors in coal properties. Banking 
interests in all the coal-producing centers have been quick 
to recognize the prospective value of coal lands. Steadily 
the business is getting into better, firmer control, and I 
venture to say that the time is not far distant when prac- 
tically throughout the year the buyer will have to seek 
the seller, and surely such a condition will serve to con- 
vince us, if we are still reluctant, that coal is an im- 
portant article, that it is the all-essential element of 
progress in this age, and that the industry which we rep- 
resent stands second to none in the affairs of the country. 
IT submit this, gentlemen, to your careful consideration. 
May these remarks prompt you to stand up all the more 
strongly for the interests of the trade. 


a 


~SYNOPSIS—At Nokomis, Til., 


August 16, 1913 
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Hand Hammer Drills in Shaft Sinking 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


hand hammer drills 
were employed in sinking two shafts. In soft rock the bits 
tended to bury themselves. Although it may seem para- 
doxical, greater speed was made when larger holes were 
drilled. The saving effected over hand work is also shown. 

The Nokomis Coal Co., with headquarters at St. Louis, 
is opening a new mine on the No. 6 seam, at Nokomis, 
Il. At this point the coal is 631 ft. below the surface 


and is reached by a main hoisting shaft 17 ft. 5 in. by 


11 ft. 5 in. inside the timbers, and an air shaft of equal 
dimensions located 500 ft. distant. 
In sinking these shafts, the company employed eight 


Sullivan air-jet sinkers or hand-feed hammer drills, class 


DB—19, weighing 40 lb. each, and one Sullivan single- 
stage, steam-driven air compressor, class WA—3, size 
9x10x12 in., providing 174 cu.ft. of free air per min. at 


_a terminal pressure of 100 lb. per sq.in. 











It was found that in trying to bore holes in the soft 
shale with these hammer drills, the tool cut so rapidly 
as to choke the passage in the bit with muck, stopping the 
flow of exhaust air and preventing proper cleaning of the 
drill holes. Hand drilling was temporarily substituted, 
but on adopting certain recommendations of the manu- 
facturers, the hammer drills worked satisfactorily, and 
their use was resumed with a marked increase in speed 


over the hand work. 


The change made was in the gage of the bit, which was 
increased from 2 to 2% in. on a 3-ft. length, and from 
17% to 214 in. on a 6-ft. steel. Later on, three steels 
were employed instead of two, their lengths being 2, 4 
and 6 ft., and their gage 234 in., 244 in. and 214 in., 
respectively. It is but natural to suppose that steel of 
the small gages intended for use in hard rock should 
travel too fast in soft formations, and in this way give 
the air insufficient chance to properly clean the drill 
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Power HovuskE AND ONE OF THE SHAFTS DURING SINKING 


The type of drill above mentioned has a double-grip, 
push-throttle handle, a cushion valve for reducing vibra- 
tion, and the exhaust ports are so connected as to permit 
any desired portion of the expanded air to be discharged 
through the hollow drill steel to clean the hole of its cut- 
tings. Six-point rose bits were employed. 

After passing through the upper capping of hard rock, 
shale of various degrees of hardness was encountered with 
an occasional layer of limestone 10 or 12 ft. thick. The 
rock at times consisted of slaty bands, sandy shale or soft 
gray material, more like indurated clay than shale. 

In sinking through limestone, from 28 to 32 holes 
constituted a round, the corner holes being bottomed 2 
in. outside the line of curbing. As the shafts were tim- 
bered throughout, the break lines were 12 ft. 5 in. by 18 
ft. 5 in. The holes were 414 ft. deep and were connected 
and fired with an electric battery in the ordinary manner. 
Three 8-hr. shifts were worked, a round being drilled, 
blasted and mucked out on each shift. Four drillers, 
four muckers and a shift leader or boss constituted a 
sinking crew. 


hole. The wide gages finally employed gave large open- 
ings between the wings of the bit and allowed free escape 
of air around the steel from the center hole. 

The throttle was next fastened open, the air being 
regulated by the valve on the hose. A device was added 
for holding the drill steel fast to the tool. These changes 
enabled the operator to move the drill, bit and all up 
and down in the hole with the piston running, thus keep- 
ing it cleaner and preventing the exhaust-air passage in 
the steel from clogging with muck, so that the tendency 
to bury the bit was diminished. 

The holes were kept full of water to assist the action 
of the exhaust air from the drill bit in keeping the cut- 
tings stirred up. The exhaust opening at the top of the 
cylinder was also plugged, thus enabling the entire ex- 
haust to be discharged through the steel when desired. 

These changes gave the following results in soft shale, 
as compared with hand drilling. Hand drillers using 
21/,-in. steel worked at the rate of 414 ft. per man per 
hour, or four men put in a round of 54 ft. in 3 hr. With 
the air drill, four men drilled 18.9 ft. per man per hour, 
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or a round of 54 ft. in about 45 min., thus accomplish- 
ing a saving of 2 hr. and 15 min. per 54-ft. round. 
Owing to the variation in the time required for shoot- 
ing and mucking, this increase in drilling speed meant 
an increase in depth per day of 1 ft., or 414%4 ft. per 24 
hr., as compared with 314 ft. per 24 hr., with hand drills. 
Sinkers, including drillers and muckers, were paid 
$3.39 per 8-hr. shift, the shift leader receiving $4, mak- 





A NEARER VIEW OF THE TEMPORARY HEADFRAME 
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collar, exerting a spring grip upon it and holding it 
firmly. 

On the upper end of this retaining spring are forged 
trunnions, which are held in place on the side rod by 
spiral springs, which exert a constant pressure upon them. 
When changing steels, it is merely necessary to bear down 
on the retaining spring, where it half circles the steel, 
until the collar on the steel can slide past this spring. 
The spring will snap back into position when released 
because of the tension on the side-rod spring and the ac- 
tion of the trunnions. The device may be easily removed 
from the drill by taking out the transverse bolt. 
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Anthracite both Prepared and Mined 


\ 

The ignorance of retail coal dealers of the details of 
the production of anthracite coal has been a subject of 
comment among the operators since several of the large 
companies entertained the retailers at the mines in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania recently. The lack of knowl- 
edge which the operators chiefly deprecate is in regard 
to the preparation processes after the coal has been mined. 

“Tt is hard enough to have the general public think 
that we merely dig the coal.out of the ground and sell it 
at an enormous profit,” said one of the operators, “but 
when we find some of the men who are the intermediaries 
between us and the general public cherishing the same 
delusions it is most discouraging. Of course, there is a 
certain number of them who are well informed. 

“Some of them seem to think, however, that we just 
back up a wagon to a hole in the ground and haul the 
coal away. Few of them realize that this is a manufac- 
turing as well as a mining proposition, and that 20 per 
cent. of the cost of mining and preparing the coal is 
incurred above ground. 

“The big breakers in which the coal is prepared cost 
on an average $200,000 each. In recent years two con- 
crete breakers have been built, each of which cost approx- 
imately $300,000. The preparation of anthracite con- 
sists primarily of sizing it into the various grades fur- 
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THE Brt-Hotpine DEVICE AND DIAGRAM, 


ing a total labor cost per day of roughly $93, or $26.50 
per foot by hand drilling. The saving by using the 
hammer drills, therefore, amounted to one foot in each 
shaft; or $53 per 24 hr. for both shafts. 

The device for holding the hollow drill steel in the 
chuck of the hammer drill, as described above, was a 
home-made affair. A more scatisfactory and permanent 
device has just been worked out by the makers of the 
drills, as shown in the accompanying sketches. This 
consists of a yoke and side rod fastened by means of a 
clamp on the nose of the tool. A retaining spring is ar- 
ranged to pass half around the drill steel just below the 








SHOWING LOCATION oF HoLeEs IN SHAFT 


nished to the retailer and eliminating the slate and rock. 
“The sizing of coal first requires a breaking down of 
the large lumps by rolls which are equipped with 
teeth so arranged as to crush the fuel with the production 
of the least amount of small sizes. Another delusion 
cherished by the retail dealer is that we can break all 
of the coal into any size we please. This is not true. 
The best machinery we have been able to devise produces 
a large proportion of the small and unprofitable sizes. 
“The contents of a car of coal as produced in a mine 
with heavy pitching breasts consists of everything from 
dirt to lumps of slate and rock weighing as much as 
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500 lb. Under the best conditions of mining there is 
always a percentage of foreign substances. ‘These must 
be eliminated by the big shakers and by hand picking. 
After that the coal must pass over screens, down spiral 
separators and through a water jig before it is ready for 
loading. The cars are loaded by special machinery, and 
are carefully inspected before they are allowed to leave 
the breaker yards. 

“In addition to all this, vast quantities of coal of the 
sizes not marketable during the summer must be stored 
in order to keep the mines in operation during the dull 
season. The storage yards range in capacity from a hun- 
dred thousand to a million tons. All of this is tre- 
mendously expensive, and if the retail operators would 
only realize that the production is physically limited to 
from five and a half to six million tons a month, and 
that it is utterly impossible for us to supply them with 
all the sizes they want when and in what quantities they 
order them, it would do much to simplify our relations.” 
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Farmers’ Right vs. Coal Operators’ 
Right in Cherokee County, Kan. 


The suit of a farmer ys. a coal operator in Cherokee 
County, Kan., was recently decided in the Federal Court 
of Kansas City, and the decision which directly affects 
160 acres of land and indirectly more than a million 
dollars’ worth of real estate was decided against the 
operator. 

The suit was an injunction brought by the J. R. Crowe 
Coal & Mining Co. against William P. Daugherty 
owner of the 160 acre tract, and his agent William 
Humble. 

Several years ago the St. Louis & San Francisco R.R. 
sold Daugherty the land, retaining the mineral rights. 
Recently the railroad leased the coal to the Crowe Co. 
and this spring the latter started to move a steam shovel 
onto the land with the intention of mining the coal by 
the stripping process. Due to the shallowness of the 
coal measure, this is the only means by which the coal 
may be secured. 

Daugherty objected so strenuously to having his farm 
ruined that the coal company finally had recourse to an 
injunction suit. Judge Pollock, before whom the suit 
was brought, appointed J. S. Dean, of Topeka, Special 
Master in Chancery, to hear the testimony, report and 
recommend judgment. His decision was to the effect 
that the coal company had no right to mine by the 
stripping process to the detriment of the land. 

Fifteen hundred acres of eoal land becomes involved 
by this ruling. Under this area the coal bed cannot be 
mined by the ordinary process and the operators must 
turn to stripping. This is a method of which the farmers 
did not know when the land was leased to the operators, 
and many of them have been compelled to stand by and 
see the shovels tear huge furrows across their level acres. 

It is now believed that all men who leased their land. 
with the idea that the coal would be mined by the old 
method, will endeavor to protect themselves. However, 
since it is believed that the land, after it has been 
stripped, is much more valuable agriculturally than be- 
fore, the most stringent action which many farmers will 
take, will be to require the operators to level down the 
ground after the coal has been removed. 
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Pennsylvania Smashes Coke Record 


Pennsylvania stands pre-eminent among the states in 
the production and manufacture of coke. According to 
the figures of E.:W. Parker of the U. 8. Geological 
Survey the quantity of coke produced in the state in 
1912 was 27,372,018 short tons valued at $56,054,478. 
In 1911 the production was 21,923,935 tons valued at 
$43,053,367. The increase in 1912 was therefore 5,248,- 
083 short tons or 24.85 per cent. in quantity and $13,- 
001,011 or 30.2 per cent. in value. The quantity pro- 
duced in 1912 was the largest on record, exceeding the 
previous maximum of 26,513,214 tons in 1911 by 858,- 
804 short tons, but falling behind the earlier year in 
value by $11,583,546. 

As a producer of coke Pennsylvania is relatively of 
greater importance than as a producer of coal. Includ- 
ing the production of anthracite Pennsylvania contributes 
less than one-half of the entire output of coal in the 
United States, while nearly two-thirds of the total pro- 
duction of coke comes from within her boundaries. The 
state has, however, not progressed as rapidly as some 
others in the matter of conserving the byproducts of coke 
making. <All but a very small quantity of the state’s 
coke is made in beehive ovens or in those of rectangular 
sections without the recovery of any byproducts or the 
utilization of the heat generated in the coking process. 
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Increased Coke Production in Alabama 


Alabama’s output of coke in 1912 amounted to 2,975,- 
489 short tons valued at $8,098,412 against 2,761,621 
short tons valued at $7,593,594 in 1911. According to 
H. W. Parker of the U. 8. Geological Survey, the in- 
crease ‘in 1912 was 213,968 tons and $504,818 in value. 

Alabama retained second place in the rank of coke- 
producing states in 1912, having superseded West Vir- 
ginia in 1911. The average price per ton for Alabama 
coke has declined from $2.82 in 1910, to $2.75 in 1911, 
and $2.72 in 1912. This does not necessarily indicate 
an actual decline in the price of coke. A large proportion 
probably over 90 per cent. of Alabama coke is consumed 
in furnaces which are owned by the same interests own- 
ing and operating the coal mines and coke ovens, and 
the placing of a value on the coke is largely a matter of 
accounting. The value per ton of the coke produced in 
1912 was lower in spite of the fact that the value of 
the coal used advanced from $1.28 in 1911, to $1.35 in 
Ue hee 

That this state has developed her coking industry 
along the lines of modern practice is evidenced by the fact 
that in each of the last three years the only new ovens 
under construction were those of the retort variety. 
Moreover during 1912, there were 191 beehive ovens 
abandoned. 
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Petroleum Production in 1912 


According to the U. S. Geological Survey the great 
production of petroleum in 1911, which was 220,449,391 
barrels, was surpassed in 1912, when the total reached 
222,538,604 barrels. Higher prices were the rule in 
1912, except in California, and even in that state there 
was no material decline. The total value increased 
markedly, reaching $164,087,342, or 22.41 per cent. above 
the value of 1911. 
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A Large English Air Compressor 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SY NOPSIS—The essential points of efficient air com- 
pression with particular reference to the type and placing 
of valves is first discussed. A new kind of valve is then 
described as is also a large-capacity machine in which 
they are employed. 
3 

Although the use of electric power has been a serious 
competitor with compressed air in colliery work during 
the last few years, there is a feeling, which has a strong 
foundation in fact, that in some of the more gaseous mines 
at any rate, electric power is not as suitable for the work 
required as compressed air. The endeavors of compressor 





Fig. 


manufacturers have, therefore, been directed toward the 
production of machinery which would give the maximum 
economy in operation. 


Tie REQUISITES OF A Goop Compressor 


As regards the compressor itself, the conditions which 
have to be fulfilled are that on the suction stroke the eyl- 
inder should be filled with air at atmospheric pressure 
throughout the entire piston travel. When the compres- 
sion stroke is made there should be no loss of any portion 
of the air previously drawn in either by return to the at- 
mosphere or by leakage, but the whole contents of the cyl- 
inder, with as little deduction for clearance space as pos- 
sible, should be discharged through the outlet valves. 

Moreover, in a good compressor, the outlet valves should 
have large discharge area and should open automatically 


when the pressure in the receiver has been reached in the 
compression cylinder. These valves should also have suffi- 
cient width of seating to insure their being kept tight, 
so that there be no loss by leakage back into the cylinder ; 
they should be self-adjusting under all speeds and pres- 
sures. ‘The piston should be easily accessible for examina- 
tion and renewal, and wear and tear should be mini- 
mized as much as possible. 

The key to the situation appears to be in the kind of 
valve used, inasmuch as leakage during both intake and 
discharge depends on their design and efficiency. The 
clearance space is governed by the type and position of 
the valves and air passages, while excess pressure in both 
suction and expulsion is directly attributable 10 their. area 
and durability. 





1. A 6300-Cu.Fr. Atk Compressor, Ustna New Type or VALVE 


Examining the valve systems which are adopted in air 
rompressors as made today, it will be seen that these sys- 
tems fall into series or groups. In the first, poppett valves 
are used, both on the inlet and discharge. In another 
group may be classed compressors having large flat hinged 
valves in the cylinder covers, actuated similarly to poppett 
valves. Yet another type of compressor has mechanically 
cperated inlet and discharge valves, which open and close 
by means of direct mechanical connections. Still an- 
other modification adopts inlet valves mechanically op- 
erated and poppett discharge valves. 

The remaining groups consist of compressors using di- 
rect air controlled and balanced inlet and discharge valves, 
which lend themselves to increased piston speed and effi- 
ciency, but are somewhat expensive in first cost and have 
to be maintained in a careful manner; and compressors 
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using light disk valves with a small lift. 
pears to be the latest word in compressor design, and it 
may therefore be well to briefly refer to details. 

An interesting type of this valve is shown in Figs, 2 
and 3, the former showing an automatic disk valve in its 
assembled condition as made by Messrs. Robey & Co., Ltd., 
of Lincoln, Great Britain, the latter showing the valve 
disk itself. The inlet and outlet valves and their seats are 
complete in themselves and are secured to the cylinder 
by means of three lugs. The seating is a metallic contact 
joint and can thus be made and broken many times with- 
cut damage. The valves are multi-ported, thus requir- 
ing only a small lift. They are therefore silent in action 
and practically free from wear. 

As seen in Fig. 3, the valve disks themselves are corru- 
gated, and, being made from special mild steel they are 
extremely strong and elastic. They are held in position 
by coiled springs of square section, fitting into the flanges 
on the outside and inside edges of the valve, the springs 
being held at the other end by the guide plate. Ilence the 
valve is pressed firmly into position on its seating, but can 
move in all directions without the use of guide studs or 
other supports. It is thus free to seat itself accurately 
and noiselessly at each stroke, lubrication being rendered 
unnecessary. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF APPLICATION 


These valves are now being adopted in connection with 
the Robey horizontal, two-stage air compressors which are 
coming into considerable use in colliery work. A typical 
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Fig, 2. ASSEMBLED VALVE 

installation is shown in Fig. 1, it being the compressor 
supplied to.the Altofts collieries of Messrs. Pope & Pear- 
son, Ltd., of Normantown. This compressor is capable of 
handling 6300 cu.ft. of free air per min. when running at 
56 revolutions under a boiler pressure of 120 lb. per sq.in. 
The high- and low-pressure steam cylinders are 27 in. and 
46 in. in diameter, respectively. The corresponding air 
cylinders are 30 in. and 46 in. in diameter. The piston 
rods are 5 in. in diameter and the stroke is 60 in. The 
machine is provided with a flywheel of 16 ft. diameter. 
Between the two air cylinders is placed an intercooler. 
The cylinders themselves are water-jacketed and fitted 
with an improved type of piston, which provides for the 
use of the whole of the depth of the piston body and rings 
for bearing surfaces. 

The control of the engine, while being dependent on the 
ordinary centrifugal governor, is also carried out by means 
of the air itself. Should the pressure in the receiver fall, 
the air governor lengthens the cutoff of the steam valves 
while if pressure rises it shortens it. The speed of the 
engine varies therefore with the amount of air required, 
and the pressure in the receiver is maintained within very 
fine limits. 
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The steam drop valve employed on this machine repre- 


‘sents the highest class of gear that can be applied to steam 


cylinders, especially when high pressures and superheat- 
ing are adopted. The gear is actuated from a lay-shaft 
driven by skew gears from the main crank shaft. The ec- 
centrics operating the admission and exhaust valves are 
small, as the work they have to do is light. 

Both the admission and the exhaust valves are in equi- 
librium and as soon as the admission of the steam has 
been carried far enough to do the work required, the ad- 
mission valve is immediately closed. The governor, when 
rising, actuates two cams, which regulate the length of 
{ime in which the trippers are in contact. ; 

This gear, controlled by the governor in combination 
with the automatic air-pressure regulator, insures that the 
supply of air is kept constant without waste and without 
wttention on the part of the driver. 
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The Ball Bearing on Locomotive 
Armatures 


From their use in bicycles and automobiles there are 
but. few people who do know something at least of ball 
bearings and their application. But compared with the 
present-day development of this device the bicycle bear- 
ing of one or two decades ago was an extremely crude 
and inefficient affair. 





Fie, 3. STEEL VALVE Disk 

The general impression regarding this type of journal 
is that its use is justifiable only where a great reduction 
in friction is necessary or desirable. This may or may 
not be the case. Other considerations and characteristics 
may enter into the selection of a ball bearing which are 
vastly more important than a lessening of resistance to 
rotation. 

It has been now about five vears since the Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, placed the first ball bearing upon 
the armature shaft of one of their electric mining loco- 
motives. So satisfactory were the results obtained, not 
so much because of any reduction in friction as from the 
standpoint of durability that at the present time ball 
bearings are the standard journal for all armature shafts 
upon this company’s mine motors. Other manufacturers 
of this class of machinery also are rapidly adopting this 
means of armature-shaft support. 

There are two principal advantages gained in the use 
of this type of bearing upon armature shafts. First the 
wear and consequent lowering of the armature toward 
the pole pieces is practically a negligible quantity. The 
armature is consequently at all times subjected to a uni- 
form action from the field. 
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The second advantage is perhaps less immediately ap- 
parent, although it depends upon exactly the same cause. 
The armature pinion and gear with which it meshes are 
carefully machined. Their efficiency in power transmis- 
sion therefore largely depends upon the accuracy with 
which they mesh. If a bearing wears rapidly this allows 
these gears to spread apart and their center lines to re- 
cede, allowing excessive backlash, which causes the gear 
teeth to wear rapidly at or near the point giving rise to 
the grinding sound so well known by those familiar with 
this type of machinery. This improper meshing soon cuts 
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Cross-SECTION OF PINION BEARING OF 
ARMATURE SHAFT 





Mi1nEé LocoMoTiIvE AND ENLARGED VIEW OF ARMATURE 
BEARING 


out the pinion and renders frequent renewals necessary. 
The ball bearing removes the cause of this trouble. 

The Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., of Berlin and Philadel- 
phia, have perhaps done more toward the commercial 
development of the ball bearing in this country than any 
other one firm. In the construction of their bearings 
a high-grade composition steel is used for both balls and 
races. ‘This material requires a heat treatment exactly 
similar to the “silver steel” so well known in this coun- 
try and employed in the manufacture of edge tools for 
cutting both wood and metal. The hardness and tough- 
ness of this steel in the finished state is well shown on 
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equipped with plain or ordinary bearings. 
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crushing test. When three 1-in. balls are placed one 
above the other between the stationary and moving heads 
of a Riehle testing machine they withstand between 65,- 
000 Ib. and 70,000 Ib. before failure. Furthermore, when 
finally split by this enormous stress the fracture shows 
an extremely fine, silky texture such as may be seen in 
the best of steel springs or edge tools. This size of ball 
is that ordinarily employed on the pinion end of a 15-hp.- 
motor aramature where the bearing is subjected to a 
maximum working load of 1400 lb. It will thus be seen 
that the factor of safety is extremely high. 

It is probable that this high factor of safety has had 
much to do with the good results obtained with these 
bearings when given even reasonable care. An operating 
company in the bituminous region of Pennsylvania some 
years ago purchased some very heavy locomotives 
In the first 
year’s operation this firm spent $760 in repairs to two 
machines, all of which was directly traceable to armature- 
bearing wear or failure. Ball bearings were then substi- 
tuted for the plain ones with the result that im the ensu- 
ing year not one cent was expended for armature repairs. 

The use of ball bearings in heavy industrial machinery 
although demonstratedly practical is as yet relatively only 
in its infancy. Nor is it strange that among engineers, 
mechanics and locomotive drivers generally there may be 
found many skeptics and men “from Missouri.” In the 
face of such an experience as that given above—which 
has been related because it was typical—there is but one 
conclusion that may be drawn. 
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The Steam Turbine in Mine Pumping 


The peculiar adaptation of a well designed steam tur- 
bine to mine pumping is worthy of careful consideration. 
The essential characteristics of a mine pump are, sim- 
pheity in construction and operation; durability of all 
working parts; and compactness and efficiency. 

The centrifugal pump, unquestionably, combines some 
of these features to a remarkable degree. It is compact 
in size and when well designed is simple in construction 
and durable. It possesses the marked advantage of con- 
tinuous action, in contrast with the reciprocating motion 
of pumps of the piston or plunger type. The construc- 
tion of the centrifugal pump admits of its being directly 
connected with an electric motor or steam turbine, which 
feature alone insures no loss of power between the motor 
and the pump. The continuous action of the pump 
eliminates the question of water-hammer. 

The turbine, also, possesses features that recommend it 
particularly to mining use. It requires less steam than 
a direct-acting reciprocating pump of equal power. It 
possesses an advantage over the electric motor, in being 
free from injury by dampness. This is an important 
feature in mine work. The statement is made that a 
low-pressure turbine-driven centrifugal pump can fre- 
quently be installed in conjunction with suitable con- 
densing apparatus to operate on the exhaust steam of 
the power plant, which would mean a saving in power. 

In the selection of a steam turbine or a centrifugal 
pump, for mine work, it is extremely important to give 
due regard to the detailed construction of each machine 
as being such that the working parts are easily accessible 
and that all parts subject to wear or corrosion are readily 
replaceable. ; 
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What about Ohio? 


During the past year, developments in Ohio, in respect 
to state government, have assumed some proportions. 
Things have been doing that keep one guessing as to 
their ultimate outcome. That the pronounced changes 
growing out of recent enactments by the legislature are 
in the nature of an experiment, none can doubt, and 
the result will be watched with interest. 

Probably the most important and far reaching in ef- 
fect, of the many bills before the last legislature, is Sen- 
ate Bill No. 137, passed Mar. 12, and approved by Gov. 
James M. Cox, Mar. 18; 1913. This is a bill creating 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio, superseding the 
State Liability Board of Awards, abolishing the depart- 
ments of Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Chief In- 
spector of Mines,. Chief Inspector of Work Shops and 
Factories, Chief Examiner of Steam Engineers, Board 
of Boiler Rules, and State Board of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation; and merging certain powers and duties of said 
departments in and transferring such powers and duties 
to the said Industrial Commission of Ohio. Besides 
granting the commission certain other powers, the bill 
has repealed 38 sections of the General Code and modi- 
fied seven other sections. 

The enactment provides that the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio shall be composed of three members, to be 
appointed by the governor within thirty days after the 
act goes into effect. The first appointment under the 
act, will be one commissioner for two years, one for 
four years and one for six years; and, thereafter, one 
member of the commission will be appointed biennially, 
for a term of six years. Not more than one of the per- 
sons so appointed can, by previous vocation, employment, 
or affiliation, be classed as a representative of employ- 
ers; and not more than one, a representative of employ- 
ees; and not more than two of the members of the com- 
mission shall belong to the same political party. 

This act of the Ohio legislature goes into effect Sept. 1, 
1913. In accordance with its provisions, Gov. Cox has ap- 
pointed the following named persons to constitute the 
commission: Wallace D. Yaple, Chillicothe; Thomas J. 
Duffy, East Liverpool; and Prof. M. B. Hammond, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

The act provides for the removal by the governor of 
any member of the commission for inefficiency, neglect 
of duty, malfeasance, misfeasance, or nonfeasance, in of- 
fice. No commissioner shall hold any position of trust 
or profit, or engage in any occupation or business inter- 
fering or inconsistent with his duties as commissioner, or 
serve on any committee of a political party. The com- 
missioners are to receive each an annual salary of $5000, 
subscribe to the usual constitutional oath of office, and 
give a $10,000 bond, approved by the governor. 

It is further provided that, within thirty days after 
the act goes into effect, the commission shall meet at the 
seat of government and organize by choosing one of 
its members as chairman; the majority of the commis- 
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sion to constitute a quorum to transact business, and no 

vacancy to impair the right of the remaining commis- 

sioners to exercise all the powers of the commission. 
The scope of the commission is shown by the following: 


Sec. 11. On and after the first day of September, 1913, the 
following departments of the state of Ohio, to wit: Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, Chief Inspector of Mines, Chief In- 
spector of Work Shops and Factories, Chief Examiner of 
Steam Engineers, Board of Boiler Rules, and the State Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation shall have no further legal 
existence; except that the heads of said departments and said 
boards shall, in ten days after the said date, submit to the 
governor their report of their respective departments, for the 
portion of the year 1913 during which they were in existence; 
and, on and after the first day of September, 1913, the In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio shall have all the powers and 
enter upon the performance of all the duties conferred by law 
upon the said departments. 

See. 12. The Industrial 
perform all of the duties of the 
Awards, etc. 


The State Liability Board of Awards was provided by 
Act of General Assembly, May 31, 1911, to administer 
the state insurance fund for the benefit of injured work- 
ers and the dependent survivors of those killed in the 
performance of their duties, in industrial operations. 

In connection with the practical working of the new 
law creating the Industrial Commission of Ohio referred 
to above, several grave questions present themselves that 
the future alone will determine. The wisdom of commit- 
ting so jarge a portion of public trusts and interests to the 
charge of three individuals is yet to be proven. While 
such a concentration of power will undoubtedly be bene- 
ficial in a supervisory sense, there would be positive 
danger in the abolishment of the offices of the heads 
of the several state departments whose responsibilities 
demand an intimate knowledge and acquaintance with 
the work of the department. We understand that, for 
the most part, these departmental heads or chiefs, though 
deprived of their titles, will be retained in charge of 
their respective divisions. 

In the opinion of CoaL AGE, good results can only be 
obtained, in mine inspection, by organization of an ef- 
ficient corps of inspectors under a Department Chief, 
who in turn is held accountable to the governor or a 
supervising commission. We do not believe any commis- 
sion of three members, whatever their intelligence, can 
assume to personally direct the work of the numerous 
state departments. 

Another question that presents itself is in reference 
to the legality of this act of the legislature by which it 
presumes to summarily terminate a state office, though 
only appointive, during the term of its incumbent. 

There is grave doubt of the legality of any enact- 
ment of legislature that curtails or limits the will and 
voice of the people. On this account, we may seriously 
question the legislative right to abolish, by enactment. 
any elective office, during the incumbency of a regularly 
elected officer. In respect to an appointive office, as in 
the Ohio cases, however, the illegality of such enactment 
is not as clear, but is debatable. The office of chief mine 
inspector is an appointive office. 


Commission shall supersede and 
State Liability Board of 
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The legislature is an instrument of the people and, as 
such, is subordinate to the will of the people. The crea- 
ture is never greater than its creator. Many will ques- 
tion if the appointments of an officer elected on a certain 
platform, are not as much the expression of the will of 
the people as the officer elected. This is an open ques- 
tion. 
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That Mysterious Physician 


The remarks of the physician which recently appeared 
in our columns regarding the American Mine Safety As- 
sociation, have created some little unfavorable comment. 
It has been thought by some that it is inexcusable that 
anyone, without making his name public, should criticise, 
an association having such a laudable purpose, but we 
cannot feel that he is unentitled to his incognito. 

The “physician“ attacked specifically the constitution 
of the advisory or executive committee on first-aid meth- 
ods on which the duty of accepting or rejecting new dress- 
ings, which may be offered in any field contest, is im- 
posed. This committee was to contain two first-aid men, 
two operators, two physicians and one representative of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

In the end, this body was not formed according to the 
recommendations of the committee on first-aid methods, 
it being left to the executive committee proper to make 
its own selection. But we are obliged to take up the cud- 
gels for this unnamed physician and defend him against 
the suggestion of Dr. Rountree, who characterizes him as 
“a person ignorant of the facts or else intentionally mis- 
representing them.” The unknown author of the article 
depended on Coat Ace for his information and this jour- 
nal was misled into publishing the statement as it was 
furnished by the American Mine Safety Association, sev- 
eral days after the meeting closed. In future, we shall 
be more careful and not rely so confidently on uncertain 
sources for fear the parent may fail to recognize its own 
child. 

Even Dr. Knoefel, the chairman of the original 
committee on first-aid methods carefully avoids admit- 
ting that his committee introduced ‘resolution 27, which 
proposed to put laymen on the board appointed to discuss 
first-aid methods. He fails to state that he rose to ob- 
ject to the submission of this specific resolution to the ac- 
tion of the main executive board, though it must be con- 
ceded that his reasons for the objection did not arise from 
his desire to confer on this subject with the said laymen. 

It appears in a later publication that the association 
did not approve the resolution though the report of the 
meeting as it reached us overlooked this fact and men- 
tioned only that it was presented, naturally leading our 
“ignorant” friend into a misapprehension. From Dr. 
Rountree we learn that about two dozen physicians were 
afterward appointed ; 13 more, it is to be noted, than were 
to be found at the Pittsburgh meeting, in which the medi- 
cal profession was inadequately represented, the inade- 
quacy being rather in numbers, however, than in quality 
of representation. The author of that much debated ar- 
ticle, “The First-Aid Muddle,” probably does not even 
now know that criticisms, such as his, were admitted to 
be so valid that the committee was entirely rebuilt. How 
could he learn that fact without being a member of the 
Committee of Seven, which contains ten members? 
Though but seven were mentioned in the report of the 
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meeting forwarded to this paper, we see now there is 
really a decemyirate in control of its destinies. A belated 
bulletin has cleared up this difficulty among many others. 

Whatever was the constitution of the final advisory 
committee, the fact remains that the first body on first- 
aid methods did contain several laymen: E. B. Sutton, 
W. A. Raudenbusch, W. D. Roberts, Atherton Bowen 
and J. E. McDonald. We do‘not think that the com- 
mittee was the weaker for these lay members, but a physi- 
cian might feel that such men should be excluded and 
surely he is permitted to say so without giving his name. 

The physician judged the committee incompetent be- 
cause it ordered that the Sylvester methods were to be 
epproved in all cases, unless an injury made their use 
inadvisable. Trained physicians and physiologists know 
that the “tidal” air passing in and out of the lungs is 
greater when the Schaefer method is employed than when 
the Sylvester treatment is practiced and they believe 
there are six or seven other arguments against that meth- 
od of operation, and, as the unnamed physician states in 
his article, an important body of surgeons and physicians 
has given the Schaefer method preference. 

The critic also judged the reliability of the association 
by its rating of demerits. We, ourselves, cannot un- 
derstand how aseptic treatment can be so important as 
the members at that meeting appeared to deem it, and 
we know physicians who agree with that view. The hands 
of the first-aid man in the mines are sterilized with acids 
and alkalis and at worst they are not likely to be more 
harmful than the dirt ground into the wound. The air 
itself is sterilized by mine gases, falling moisture and 
cooling and tetanus almost never sets in as a result of 
mine injuries. 

Grossly septic treatment is not likely to occur at the 
hands of trained men. We hardly believe that the first- 
aid man at a meet will remove a tobacco quid from his 
jaws and revert to the barbarisms of the past. But if a 
helper should ‘pass a hand, supposedly sterilized by mine 
acids, over the face of a bandage, we agree with the 
“physician” he has not done the patient five times as 
much harm, as another man who, by wrongful methods of 
respiration, has permitted a victim to perish under his 
charge. Because he has pointed out this folly, the un- 
known “physician” has been the butt of criticism which 
seems to us by no means fair. Almost any part of first 
aid can be done so badly as to entitle the team which is 
guilty of it to 10 demerits or even total disqualification. 

The Bureau of Mines and H. M. Wilson are to be com- 
mended for the forming of the association. It cannot at 
once attain to the position in which it will ultimately 
stand, but we think that if it is not querulous under 
criticism, it will grow in strength and in numbers. If 
at its start it may have put the cachet of its approval on 
the wrong treatment, if it has made the judgment of a 
few appear as the counsel of the many, if it has unsettled 
some minds which argued that first aid was a shallow 
study on which at best 200 pages could be written, no 
one should be discouraged. 

The American Mine Safety Association is experiencing 
the trials of the beginner. The student who finds he has 
been wrong, that there are several mathematical solu- 
tions of the same problem, that quadratics do not end 
algebra, soon plucks up spirit to go ahead with a study 
which is only the more valuable because it requires judg- 
ment, plodding and continued effort. 
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SO ee ee ee TTIW LLL DULL LULU DLAI 


The American Mine Safety Association 
By Avaust F. KNoEFEL* 


The May 17 issue of Coat AGE contained an article 
entitled the “First Aid Muddle” from a “Physician.” 
When I read these remarks my first thought was to reply 
but I was deterred from so doing by the fact that the 
“physician” was not honorable enough to sign his name 
to his remarks, but after reflecting upon the matter and 
realizing that Coat Ace holds a prominent place in the 
mining industry and that whatever it presents to its read- 
ers is received by them as the fact, I would like to make 
the following statements. 


NEED For Frrst-A1Ip STANDARDS 


The American Mine Safety Association had its incep- 
tion in the crying need for standardization of first-aid 
methods. The Bureau of Mines, being better acquainted 
with this need than any other organization or individual, 
called together last September those who were directly in- 
terested. At this meeting plans were laid to bring to- 
gether officially all those who knew anything about or 
who practiced first aid and mine rescue. This being the 
first meeting, all plans and suggestions were tentative 
until standards could be evolved. 

Tt is rather surprising that a physician would permit 
himself to be the author of the remarks made in your 
issue of May 17. Medicine is centuries old, has always 
been the subject of criticism and always will be. With 
all the: investigations and researches, the treatment of 
typhoid fever is as variable as the winds. One can go to 
one hundred doctors and find each treating typhoid dif- 
ferently. If a student would collect the remedies recom- 
mended for that disease in the standard textbooks of 
medicine, he would have an apothecary shop on his 
hands. 

I feel that I am perfectly safe in the assertion that it 
will not take the American Mine Safety Association 
nearly as long by several hundred years to standardize 
first aid. The St. John’s Ambulance Corps was not estab- 
lished in a year or its methods evolved at one meeting 
of two days’ duration. 

Surarons Do Not Practice First Arp 


As to the need of the advice of leading surgeons, it may 
be replied that there are but few surgeons with all hos- 
pital facilities at hand who could apply a triangular 
bandage neatly and properly. The practical suggestions 
will come from those whose daily occupation is at the 
mine and at the scene of the accident. The purpose of 
first aid is not to make a surgeon or a_ hospital at- 
tendant out of the coal miner, but to teach him what are 
suitable, efficient and safe dressings and to instruct him 
as to what he should not do. 

The matter of standardizing first-aid methods and 
dressings was not referred to the committee mentioned 





*Member of the Executive Committee, American Mine 
Safety Association; mine physician, Vandalia Coal Co., Linton, 
Ind. 
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but to one made up of surgeons, these being men who are 
not only acquainted with the work but also practice it. 
This is the class of experts who will receive and pass 
upon all suggestions. To do this intelligently will take 
time because all proper investigations will have to be 
made and evidence produced as to the worthiness and ef- 
ficiency of the methods adopted. Nothing will be re- 
jected which will promote the ends sought, and anything 
adopted must be simple, yet efficient. 
BACTERIA OF THE MoutH 


As to remarks upon asepsis, the writer evidently has 
overlooked that there are numerous forms of infection, 
and because you have one form of bacteria present there 
is no reasonable excuse for adding another of a different 
type. It is a common procedure among miners to use 
a quid of tobacco upon a wound. Within the last month 
I attended a miner who adopted the above treatment 
upon a laceration of the leg with the result that he had 
an infection from bacteria such as inhabit the mouth 
and was incapacitated five times longer than if he had 
not adopted this treatment. It is such instances as these 
which lead the instructors to impress on their students 
the need of asepsis. 

The value of the Schaefer method of resuscitation will 
receive from the committee appointed the consideration 
it deserves. All the association asks is the assistance of 
all parties interested, and I trust that those who differ 
from its views will make them known in an honorable 
manner. Furthermore, if they are vitally interested as 
I believe the writer of the article on “The First Aid 
Muddle” is, let them attend the next meeting in Septem- 
ber and add their opinions to ours. 
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Occupational Schools 


The annual report from the Lost Creek school of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co. shows that the school held 140 sessions 
between Sept. 9, 1912, and June 10, 1913, and the number of 
students increased during this time from 72 tows 13: 


Since 
the school opened 191 students have been enrolled. This 
year an average attendance of 29 was marntained. Twelve 


of those instructed were not in the employ of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., and seven were not engaged by any of the 
mining corporations. Since the beginning of the school in 
1910 two students have been granted mine foremen’s certifi- 
cates and fifteen have qualified for assistant mine fore- 
men. The number of students who have partly completed 
courses is 153, and 102 final certificates have been granted. 

There were 1438 sessions of the Centralia school, and the 
number of students increased from 143 to 209. Highteen of 
the students were in the employ of other coal companies, 
and twelve were not employed by any coal corporation. 
The average attendance this year was 35. Since the opening 
of the school in 1910 twelve students have been granted 
mine foremen’s certificates and sixteen have received papers 
qualifying them to act as assistant mine foremen. The 
number of students who have partly completed their various 
courses is 74, and 82 final certificates have been granted. 

The Michael Lavelle Burke Gold Medal for the student 
of the graduating class at Lost Creek who attains the high- 
est proficiency in his studies was won this year by Patrick 
J. Kelly. This solid gold medal is given by the E. J. Burke 
Co. in commemoration of the son of Edward Burke, a for- 
mer employee of the company. Edward Burke is well known 
as one of the pioneer miners of the Packer collieries. 
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The Commissary: Its Indispensability 


and Purposes 


By B. F. RopEN* 
SYNOPSIS—The commissary serves the lawful interests 
of both operator and employee and should not be discon- 
tinued. It should not, however, be used as the main 
source of profit while coal is sold at less than actual cost. 

3 

The commissary is a legitimate department of the 
mining business, a species of byproduct in the process of 
mining. A mining company has a right to enter into 
the business of selling necessities and luxuries to the 
population assembled and maintained as a result of its 
industrial developments. There is no reason why these 
profits should be turned over to outside parties; but it 
is quite essential that the store operated by the em- 
ployer should be properly conducted. A high standard 
of quality should be maintained. 


DIsHONEST MERCILANDISE 


Canned goods may be purchased which have been 
packed with water at a lower price than is asked for a 
standard quality of goods with the proper proportion of 
solids to the can. A 3-lb. can of tomatoes does not always 
contain an equal amount of the vegetable. Sirup is 
supposed to consist of cane sugar and molasses, but a 
cheaper article may be sold composed of a mixture of 
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the latter with glucose. Pickles and other canned goods 
may be packed with preservatives which are injurious to 
health, and vinegar may be manufactured with a barrel, 
a hose and some acid, but commissaries should not handle 
such goods. 

The Alabama law specifies that all food stuffs sacked 
in the state shall be of full weight, but the same mer- 
chandise can be purchased across the state line packed 
in 70- or 80-lb. sacks, and they can be sold as containing 
100 Ib., if the merchant sells by the sack and makes no 
statement as to the weight which a sack is supposed to 
contain. Off-grade, damaged or remanufactured goods 
such as redyed ribbons can be sold as first-grade mer- 
chandise. Second-grade cloth can be palmed off as first. 
Poor thread, and shoes with parts of cardboard instead of 
Jeather, treated meats, and “all-wool” clothes which are 
three-quarters shoddy can be made to pass muster as 
good materials and the public can be fooled into the 


Se *President and general manager, Roden Coal Co., Marvel, 
Ala. 

Note—Abstract of article read before the Alabama Coal 
CNA Cote Association at the session held July 26, at Marvel, 
Ala. 
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belief that it is securing first quality or goods at cut 
prices. While this dishonesty is common in the open 
market the commissaries are usually above such tricks. 


ALL THE PUBLIC WILL STAND 


Commissary customers should receive full weight and 
good value, and every sale should be made at a reasonable 
profit above the cost of handling. Reasonable profit is a 
flexible term and depends on the disposition of the man 
using it. But the limit is certainly not to be placed 
as high as “all that the customer will stand.” Miners, 


like operators, do not feel well disposed when they find 
they have paid a price for merchandise higher than they 
would have been charged for the same article elsewhere. 

















GrocERY COUNTERS AND SHELVES 


A department store rarely handles groceries, as little 
profit can be made on these staples. The commissary 
trade is largely in such articles and so some profit must 
be made on them if any is to be obtained. 

Courtesy from clerks should be enforced in the com- 
missary as much as in a store which is dependent on 
the trade of the general public. Because the clerk has a 
cleaner job, his work is not in any way more honorable. 
He is employed to sell and not to comment on the 
customers. Some miners have been farmers and small 
dealers or have been in other lines of work, but they have 
engaged in mining because it is more profitable. They 
have accumulated savings, have education and breeding, 
and the commissary clerk has no reason to believe he has 
any measure of superiority. 

But, as an excuse for the brusqueness of the store 
clerk, it must be remembered that business is confined 
mostly to the early morning and the late forenoon. The 
trading is done in three or four hours, and in the rush 
that results, impatience which engenders ill-feeling often 
arises. 


3 
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Tue INTERCHANGEABLE STORE CHECK 


The practice of paying off daily in store checks which 
are redeemable on pay day, is bad. It saves some clerical 
work, but the men tend to spend more than they can 
afford when the checks are so handy. Moreover many 
are lost and never redeemed. When this scrip is ex- 
changeable, it promotes drunkenness and gambling. 

The operator owes it to the public to abolish the inter- 
changeable store check, which may be sold to the specu- 
lator for 60 or 80c. on the dollar. With it the store- 
keeper can purchase goods in the store, selling them at 
prices below those at the commissary. The effect such 
sales have on the minds of the men is easily realized ; 
they cannot understand how an outsider can sell for cash 
at a price considerably below the commissary store and 
yet make money. The interchangeable check is also a 
boon to the bootlegger. 

At some mines, the right to buy checks is restricted to 
the superintendent, store and office force, and they pur- 
chase them at a discount to pay their store bills. This 
justly creates dissatisfaction among those who are not 
permitted to engage in the lucrative business. _ 

I realize that the boarding houses must have some 
way of securing their board money, but the use of inter- 
changeable store checks is not the method I prefer. At 
Marvel, we allow each boarding-house keeper to turn into 
the office his charges against the boarders. This amount 
is charged to the men and credited to the boarding-house 
keeper who can then draw checks bearing their name. 
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As a rule, the goods sold in a commissary are of better 
quality than those to be found in the small competing 
store. This is made possible by the mining companies 
buying larger quantities of merchandise each month, thus 
securing a fresh supply. The small store does not keep 
perishable merchandise because the profit is small or the 
business is entirely unremunerative. Thus bread, meats, 
vegetables, fruits, ice, pure candy, fish and fresh eggs 
are only purchasable at the commissary. 

Of course, some of the companies are near farming dis- 
tricts or towns, and the men can buy elsewhere and do 
not have to rely on the commissary for such articles. 
Some of the mining villages are so placed that unless the 
commissary supplies these articles, the men must do with- 
cut them. It would be a surprise to some of our city 
friends to know that the company-store customers often 
have peaches, watermelons, canteloupes and other fruits 
and vegetables before they do. 


A 30- or 40-PrR-CENnT. SAVING 


Commissaries pay no rent, do no advertising, should 
have no losses on bad credits and have small delivery 
charges, all of which cost usually from 8 to 10 per cent. 
of the gross profit. They are thus enabled to sell goods 
of the same quality at lower prices than competing stores 
having the same freight rates. These advantages have 
made the company store so successful that unsuccessful 
competitors have been’ great agitators against the com- 
missaries. 
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In this way he does not accept the boarders’ checks in 
payment and use them in trading at the store. 

Many managers and store clerks claim that they can- 
not remember their customers’ names. This is because 
they do not wish to take that trouble, and I would 
recommend that in such cases, the commissary force be 


changed. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE COMMISSARY TO THE HMPLOYEE 


When a man is improvident or a heavy drinker, though 
he may be a good worker when sober, the commissary 
prevents hunger and want. His wife can always draw a 
check if the man has any credit for time at the office. 
Tf there is one pay day or even two a month, his earnings 
if paid to him in bulk would be spent in a day or two 
and there would be nothing for the remainder of the 
month or fortnight. Many wives and mothers declare 
that the commissary is a blessing to them. The ability 
to secure food and clothing if the husband works only a 
few days in the week lessens the loan-shark evil. Much 
time is saved to the busy housewife by having all the 
places in which she must shop under one roof. 


MILLINERY SECTION WITH APPROPRIATE FIrrincs 


The employer gets mary benefits from his store. It 
enables him to become acquainted with the men and 
by giving them a square deal he breaks down the old 
idea that the mine owner has no interest in his employees 
other than the profit he can make out of their labor. 
The store prices can be made one of the attractions of 
the town. 


How tHE Commissary Hrteps THE OprRrAtor 


The garnishment of the goods of the employees would 
swamp the companies if they did not have their own 
commissaries to provide the necessaries of life. A gar- 
nisheed man is always on the move. He appears to get 
the habit, and many railroads discharge the chronic 
garnishee because he cannot be relied on. 

Coal should be sold at a profit, and the commissary 
should not be regarded as the main profit maker. The 
Federal census report for 1909 shows that the Alabama 
mines made only 1.5 per cent. on the capital invested. 
This is a ridiculous return for a business which is so 
short-lived and hazardous. The same report showed a 
net profit on other lines of business of from 8 to 15 per 
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cent. It must be remembered that this report did not 
include any allowance for depreciation on mines or equip- 
ment. On the other hand, store profits and house rents 
were not included in the mine balance. This clearly 
shows where the profit was made, if any, and I do not 
regard such methods of obtaining a surplus necessary or 
desirable. 
SALESMANSHIP Is NECESSARY IN COMMISSARIES 

The goods in a store should be prominently displayed. 
Counter show-cases are silent salesmen and big earners. 
Several trips a day are often saved by having goods in 
full view, and in rush hours customers may see and select 
their goods while the clerk is waiting on others. This 
tends to save the clerk’s time. 

Do not let your goods get shopworn. Sun, flies, dust 
and excessive handling consume much profit, as no one 
wants shopworn goods. Fresh goods are the best sellers, 
with the result that you are less liable to have odd sizes 
and old patterns in your stock. Have a clearance sale 
at least every season, as it does not pay to carry over 
the majority of season goods. This is particularly im- 
portant in the shoe department, as styles change and 
our men are quick to Jearn which are the latest. 

Do not allow the traveling salesman to do your buy- 
ing. Remember his is the selling end, and his knowledge 
of the wants of one mining town may not fit another. 
There are some who are not averse to selling all the 
store manager will buy. 


PADDED INVENTORIES 


Commissary managers are only human; if the manage- 
ment requires a certain per cent. of profit on each year’s 
business, it is only natural for him to prefer to Inventory 
old stock at full value, than to sell below cost, thus 
making a poorer showing. Often a new manager finds 
himself saddled with a quantity of outofdate or spoiled 
merchandise. If he cleans up this, his first year’s 
earnings may possibly show no profit; yet the owner is 
the gainer by such bargain sales as this old stock de- 
creases in value rapidly after the first year. 

I have known some articles to be kept in stock and 
on the inventory as many as ten years, at the original 
cost; when, as a matter of fact, much could hardly be 
given away. The only remedies which occur to me for 
these conditions are to have the date of purchase put 
opposite doubtful articles on inventory, or, better still, to 
have personal inspection by a competent higher official. 


How to INCREASE BUSINESS 


Do not look so much at the per cent. of earnings as 
compared to sales, but lay more stress on the total net 
profit. Very often a reduction in price will increase the 
volume of trade, so that there is a greater profit on the 
year’s business. This is the method followed by the 
department stores. ‘Too many of the goods we sell are 
staples, and only small profits can be made on them. 
Consequently a good business man would consider the 
introduction of other lines of merchandise on which there 
are larger profits. 

Do not ask your superintendents, mine foremen or 
office force to solicit business. Have it distinctly under- 
stood that there is no compulsion to trade in your store. 
A man’s place in the mine must not be dependent, either 
directly or indirectly, on his trade. It is the better way 
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to encourage salesmanship by keeping separate records of 
each clerk’s sales, and by paying him accordingly. By 
this method the good men do not have to average with 
the lazy clerk, and you can weed out the latter. Cash 
registers both save honest clerks from suspicion and pro- 
tect the owners from their dishonest salesmen. 

Edueate your customers, by your prices, to buy in bulk, 
not for each meal. Do not substitute, and do not let 
the houses from which you buy foist substitutions upon 
you. One of the hardest things we had to do was to 
break our wholesale men from shipping the wrong brand 
and more merchandise than was ordered. 

Let your competitors handle articles for which you have 
few calls, such as odd-sized shoes. Much money can 
be tied up in this class of merchandise. Let us all keep 
open to new ideas and search for new devices which will 
lessen labor and legitimately increase profits. 
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The New Ohio Law 


A new law goes into operation in Ohio, Sept. 1, to 
which we have made reference editorially, in another 
column. The law makes some sweeping changes in the 
operation and control of seven state departments. 

That the provisions of this enactment are drastic, in 
many respects, is shown by the following brief synopsis 
of the powers and authority it confers cn the commis- 
sion, as taken from Sec. 22 of the act; namely: 

(1) To appoint advisors, who shall without compen- 
sation assist the commission in the execution of its du- 
ties. To retain and assign to their duties any or all of- 
ficers, subordinates and clerks employed in the several 
departments absorbed by the commission. 

(2) On and after the first day of September, 1913, 
to administer and enforce the general laws of the state 
relating to mines, manufacturing, mechanical, electrical, 
art and laundry establishments, child labor, employment 
of minors, etc., going through the entire list of industrial 
employment. pe 

(3) To investigate, ascertain and, on and after the 
first day of September, 1913, to declare and prescribe 
what hours of labor, safety devices, safeguards and means 
or methods of protection are best adapted to render the 
employees of every employment safe and to protect their 
welfare, ete.; and (4): to fix reasonable standards and 
prescribe, modify and enforce reasonable orders for their 
adoption; and (5) to fix and order such reasonable 
standards for the construction, repair and maintenance 
of places of employment as shall render them safe; and 
(6) to investigate, ascertain and determine such reason- 
able classifications of persons, employments and places of 
employment as shall be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

(8) ‘To do all in its power to promote the voluntary 
arbitration, mediation and conciliation of disputes be- 
tween employers and employees, ete. (9) To establish 
and conduct free employment agencies; and to do all in 
its power to bring together employers seeking employees 
and working people seeking employment, ete. (10) To 
collect, collate and publish all statistical information re- 
lating to employees, employers, employments and places 
of employment, etc. (11) To examine and license per- 
sons who desire to act as steam engineers, * * * to oper- 
ate steam boilers, * * * to act as inspectors of steam 
boilers * * * and to renew or revoke such licenses. 
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In addition to other specifications, the act provides, 
for the neglect or refusal of any person to obey any law- 
ful order of the commission or to conform to the re- 
quirements of the act, ¢ fine, for such violation, failure 
or refusal, of not less then $50 or more than $1000, for 
the first offense; and not tess than $100 or more than 
$5000, for a subsequent offense. 

In this connection, we nete that a petition has just 
been filed with the secretary of state, at Columbus, ask- 
ing for the submission to popular vote, of an amendment 
providing for a smaller general assembly. The petition 
proposes to reduce the House membership from 123 to 
50, and that of the Senate from 33 to 22, basing the rep- 
resentation entirely upon population. This is the first 
attempt to amend the Ohio constitution by the initiative 
and referendum. 
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Loss to the Coal Industry 
Richard Newsam, familiarly known to the mining 
fraternity throughout the United States as “Uncle Dick,” 
died at his home, Peoria, Ill., early Tuesday morning, 
Aug. 5. Although Mr. Newsam had been failing im 
hea.th for somewhat more than a year, it was not but a 
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week previous to his death that his illness became serious. 
Blessed with a rugged constitution, he had for some time 
successfully fought the disease that caused his death. 
Richard Newsam was born Nov. 11, 1843, in Chorley, 
Lancashire, England. He went to work in the mines 
when a mere lad. Possessed of a natural genius but lim- 
ited education, he was essentially a self-made man. He 
was married in Hindley, Lancashire, England, May 20, 
1866, to Miss Frances Wolstenholme. He rose rapidly 
to the position of superintendent of the mine where he 
was employed. His ambition early led him to this coun- 
try, and he arrived in Peoria County, Ill., Sept. 28, 1869. 
He at once engaged in coal mining, at Kingston Mines, 
assuming charge of the Lowry mine, as superintendent. 
Five years Jater, 1874, Mr. Newsam, with his brother 
Frank, leased the mine and, later, acquired interests in 
“16 other mining properties in the same county, thereby 
becoming the largest coal operator in that section. 
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Mr. Newsam was indefatigable, and applied himself so 
diligently that, in spite of his limited education, he be- 
came recognized as a leading authority in all coal-mining 
matters, in his state. He was appointed a member of the 
State Mining Board, by Gov. Tanner, in 1897, and held 
that position, being elected as president of the board, un- 
til the fall of 1912, when, owing to declining health, he 
was compelled to resign both this position and that’ of 
manager of the state Mine-Rescue Station, which posi- 
tion he had held for nearly a year. 

Mr. Newsam spent much energy, time and money in 
the effort to better the condition of mine workers, and 
his efforts in that direction had often received recog- 
nition in the press. He was appointed by Goy. Deneen 
to take charge of the rescue work at the time of the 
Cherry Mine disaster, in the fall of 1909. Immediately 
following that disaster, he presented recommendations 
that met with the hearty approval of the governor, and 
resulted in the early establishment of three mine-rescue 
stations in the state, at La Salle, Springfield and Ben- 
ton, respectively. 

Mr. Newsam was a thirty-second degree Mason, having 
joined that fraternity as a member of the Phoenix Lodge, 
at Mapleton, and later transferring to the Temple Lodge, 
at Peoria. He was a member of the Peoria Consistory, 
also the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. Though the best 
years of his life were spent in this country, Mr. Newsam 
wever lost the love of his native land, and once each year 
made a trip te his old home in England. He had crossed 
the ocean 47 times, returning from his last trip only six 
weeks previous to his death. He had 13 children, of 
whom six are still living. He is also survived by two 
brothers, John and Thomas, who were associated with 
him in the coal business, and a married sister, Mrs. 
Martha Harris, Hanna City. Mr. Newsam was buried 
Friday, at Kingston Mines, which had been his home up 
to April, 1900. 
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Telephones tor Oklahoma Mines 

The Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association, through its 
representative, Carl Scholz, president of the Coal Valley 
Mining Company, has awarded a contract for 800 West- 
ern Electric mine telephones, with complete wiring and 
installing material. Th's is the largest order ever placed 
at any one time for such equipment. 

The various mines, whose operators are members of 
the association, ‘will be furnished with sufficient telephone 
equipment to properly safeguard the lives of the miners 
at work underground. ‘Telephones will be installed in 
the shotfirers’? setuge hoies, in entries and shafts, su 
that conscant cexamunication with the offices at the sur- 
face will be possible and accidenis can be reported 
promptly, proper aid being sent to the danger point at 
once. ‘the shotfirers will report their progress according 
to a prearranged schedule and {ailure to report from any 
one refuge hole on schedule time wil! serve es an indica- 
tion of a possible accident. 

The installation of the large quantity of mine tele- 
phones is made primarily as a result of a law enacted a 
short time ago by the legislature of Oklahoma making it 
compulsory for operators to equip their mines with tele- 
phones. It will, however, undoubtedly be instrumental 
in increasing the efficiency of supervision as well as safe- 
guarding the lives of the workers. 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 


Letter No. 9—Mining men everywhere urge safety 
lamps; inspectors have advocated their use; former min- 
ing laws have read, where gas has been discovered, safety 
lamps shall be used exclusively; records of explosions 
have been quoted to prove that the use of mixed lights 
was the primary cause of the explosion; professional and 
scientific men have declared, with one voice, that the ex- 
clusive use of safety lamps affords a great deal more 
safety than where mixed lights are employed. 

During the past three years, while “Safety First” has 
been the slogan throughout the United States, the bi- 
tuminous mine law of Pennsylvania has been changed 
and the standard lowered, from the highest degree of 
safety secured under the old law, to the questionable 
safety that the present law affords, by authorizing the 
manager or foreman, with the inspector’s approval, to 
employ either open lights or safety lamps. It is quite 
certain that such discretionary power will be used more 
or less, according to the ery for coal. This is undoubtedly 
a step backward instead of forward. 

In respect to lamps for general work, it seems to me 
that the safety lamp offers 100 per cent. of efficiency in 
respect to safety, where the use of the open light mater- 
ially reduces that percentage. This statement should, 
of course, be modified according to the amount of gas 
generated in mines. 

It is a fact worthy of note that legislation:in some 
states is increasing the safety of the mines, while in other 
states the direct reverse is true. This is a serious mis- 
take, and cannot fail to reflect discredit on much mine 
legislation of the present day. In my opinion, it is an 
error to replace a law by which the highest percentage of 
efficiency is obtained in respect to safety, by a law which 
makes the safety of a mine depend on the judgment of 
one or two men, or the truthfulness and trustworthi- 
ness with which mine workers will obey the mine regu- 
lations. To permit the use of open lights, in a portion 
of a mine requiring the use of safeties in certain other 
portions or districts, is like courting danger, to see how 
far one can approach the danger line and still be safe. 

For the sake of illustration, suppose a mine is working 
exclusively with safety lamps; and, after a. considerable 
period, no gas having been discovered, the foreman, with 
the authority of the mine inspector, discards the safeties 
and installs open lights throughout the whole mine. After 
a time, a gas feeder or a clay vein.is cut, and gas is gen- 
erated in quantities not expected or previously known in 
that section. 
the press states was caused by striking “an unexpected 
pocket of gas”; and this is the reason given for the sac- 
rifice of some 50 to 100 lives. To the public, the aeci- 
dent, which was unforeseen, was unavoidable; whereas, 
the disaster would never have occurred if the mine had 
continued to work on safety lamps exclusively. The 
mine was in a section not devoid of gas, and the risk as- 
sumed was too great. 
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As a result, an explosion occurs, which 
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An experience of 27 years in bituminous coal mines, 
in many positions of greater or less importance, has 
convinced me that the use of mixed lghts is a pernicious 
practice. It is true the miner is willing to work, and 
generally prefers to work, with an open light; but the 
average miner has not the intelligence of the average 
foreman, and, as a result, the miner assumes many un- 
warranted risks. In a district where gas is known to ex- 
ist, there is no certainty of a mine being exempt from its 
appearance in the workings at any time, although a long 
period may elapse in which no gas is discovered. The 
mine may develop gas in dangerous quantities, with little 
warning. 

The use of open lights in one section and safety lamps 
in another section of the same mine is similar to permit- 
ting the use of pipes and open lights in the offices of a 
powder factory, within the same inclosure as the mill it- 
self. There are no explosive ingredients in quantity in 
the office, but safety lies in the exclusion from the office 
and the mill of these elements of danger. The open- 
light section of a mine bears the same relation to the 
safety-lamp section that the office bears to the mill, it 
being often necessary for employees to pass from the one 
into the other. 

In my opinion, safety lamps should be used in most 
mines whether these are classed as gaseous or nongaseous. 
By adopting this practice, we follow the slogan “Safety 
First.” The old proverb, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” may well be applied in respect 
to the safety of mine operations. 

I have had charge of several safety-lamp mines, and 
cannot agree with the statement that the constant and 
exclusive use of safety lamps curtails the output of the 
mine. On the Monongahela River, in the Pittsburgh 
seam, the miners produce as much coal per man in the 
safety-lamp mines as they do in the open-light mines. 
Likewise, in the Connellsville region, where the coal is 
coked and mined in a different manner, the miners pro- 
duce as many bushels ef coal per man, in the safety-lamp 
mines as they do in the open-light mines, and the same 
is true in the soft-coal regions of central Pennsylvania. 

As far as I have observed, the. constant use of safety 
lamps does not impair the eyesight of miners; and in the 
safety-lamp mines the air is clearer, there being less 
smoke from inferior oil. Judging from my own exper- 
‘ence, I fail to see where there is any excuse for the use of 
mixed lights in mining if we have proper regard for 
safety. 

R. Z. Viren, Supt. 
West Virginia-Pittsburg Coal Co. 
Colliers, W. Va. 


Leiter No. 10—After all that has been written and 
said with reference to safety in mining operations, the 
conservation of mining property, and the protection of 
human life, it is surprising that a number of men, whose 
position and influence give to their opinions greater 
weight than is attached to the opinions of men of lesser 
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rank, continue to justify the practice of using mixed 
lights in gaseous mines, claiming that this, in their opin- 
ion, is consistent with safety. Although this practice is 
sanctioned by law in this state, it is not, in my opinion, 
an evidence of good judgment; nor do I see how the man- 
agement of a'‘mine operated in this manner can claim that 
the safety of their employees is their first consideration. 

Referring to the last letter on this subject, written by 
Joseph Northover, Coan, AGE, Aug. 9, p. 209, it is my 
opinion that, while the mine he describes might be op- 
erated under the conditions stated, to do so would be 
flirting with a danger that might entail much suffering, 
loss of life and property. After a practical experience of 
29 years, in the three principal coal-producing states, I 
have failed to find conditions where I would deem the use 
of mixed lights, in a gaseous mine, to be consistent with 
safety. In a field where no gas has been known to ex- 
ist, mines can be worked with open hghts with safety ; 
but, from Mr. Northover’s description, I understand he 
is in a gaseous field where, in my opinion, gas may be 
expected at any point of the development. While no gas 
has been discovered on the east side of the mine he de- 
scribes, there is no assurance that this condition will 
continue for any length of time. 

Besides this, there is another question to be considered 
before we can be assured of absolute safety in operating 
a mine with mixed lights. Each mine foreman knows 
that there is always a possibility of his orders and in- 
structions being disobeyed; or, at least, they may not be 
carried out, through neglect or carelessness. As long 
as this possibility exists, my advice is to keep open lights 
out of a mine operating in a gaseous field. Use open 
lights only in districts where gas is unknown. 

The enforced use of safety lamps throughout a mine 
where gas is generated in certain portions of the mine, 
is mentioned as a burden to both the miner and the op- 
erator alike. I want to say that if enforcing safety and 
removing one of the many dangers attending mining op- 
erations is a burden, it is right to impose that burden. It 
would be a far greater burden if disaster and loss should 
result from any failure to make the mine safe. After 
using the safety lamp for 20 years, I have failed to finda 
cleaner and healthier light. 

The U. S. Steel Corporation have adopted for their 
slogan, “Safety the First Consideration,” and other com- 
panies are carrying out the same principle. Loyalty to 
this motto will not permit the adoption of a practice 
that is doubtful, in respect to safety. Such a practice 
will ultimately become obsolete. iS 
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Brier Hill Coke Co. 
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The Liquor Problem in Mining. 

Referring to the remarks of “Subscriber,” on this sub- 
ject, Coat Aaz, July 26, p. 134, it is unfortunate that he 
would confine the discussion of the subject to “men in 
charge of mines.” It frequently happens that men who 
have had the largest experience with this evil are those 
holding inferior positions to that of the mine foreman 
or superintendent. The shotlighter or the fireboss, who 
‘travels a certain section of the mine three or four times 
a day, is more liable to be better acquainted with the 
weaknesses of men, in-.his particular section of the 
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mine, than is the foreman himself, who may possibly visit 
each working place once or twice a week. The foreman 
is very much further removed from the men socially than 
is the fireboss and has not the opportunity to know the 
habits of the men and to what extent they exercise self: 
control. 

Thic correspondent also states that “the drink habit has 
increased with the advance in wages, if not in proportion 
to the same.” This assertion does not conform te the facts 
and figures given, from time to time, by government re- 
ports, commission reports and the daily-press reports, 
all of which agree that we, as a people and nation, are 
gradually becoming more sober. There is no reason to 
cuppose that miners are any exception to this rtle. The 
improvement in the West and particularly in the mining 
camps, 1s evident to any careful observer. There are per- 
haps a few camps that form an exception to this rule, 
but they do not materially affect the general results. 

If, then, “Subscriber” is wrong in his premise that the 
drink habit is on the increase among miners, he is natur- 
ally wrong in his conclusion that this is the result of in-’ 
creased wages or earnings. As a matter of fact, wages 
have not increased, but have materially decreased in the 
last decade. I mean by wages, in this sense, the net earn- 
ings of the miner, as represented by the food, clothing, 
shelter, etc., he is able to provide for himself and _ his 
family. While it may be true that higher wages are now 
paid for certain classes of work than formerly, the in- 
creased cost of living overbalances the advance in wages 
received. The average miner, today, expends more jabor 
for the same pay than a decade ago. 

In my opinion the liquor problem, in mining, cannot 
be solved either by the black-list or the certificate plan. 
A more sane treatment of miners is to deal with them 
as men in need of education. They must be shown that 
liquor is incompatible with their best interests. The 
movement now being made by many of the large coal 
companies, to provide better housings, more sanitary min- 
ing camps, and clean, healthy recreations, is doing much 
to overcome the evils of the drink habit among their 
men. I am convinced that these efforts will eventually 
bring good results in the line of sobriety and clean living, 
and will pay interest on the capital invested. 

W. H. Moore. 

Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 
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A Hoisting Problem 


ne ‘ : : 3 

Since the publication of our answer to the inquiry 
of John Nelson, Coan Acr, July 19, p. 99, asking 
how to arrange the ropes in a double-compartment hoist 
to overcome difficulty of one rope being five and one-half 
in. short and the other 3 in. long, we have received three 
letters from correspondents, which, for lack of space, 
we summarize as follows: 

It is a common occurrence, in mine hoisting where wooden 
drums are used, for the ropes to wear unevenly on the two 
sides of the drum; and this may be Mr. Nelson’s difficulty. 
Assuming such is the case, when No. 1 cage is on the bottom 
No. 2 is hanging 5% in. over the “stops” or “wings,” at. the 
upper landing; and, again, when No. 2 cage is on the bottom 
No. 1 is hanging 3 in. below the stops, at the upper landing. 
In this case it will do no good to lengthen or shorten either 
rope. For example, to lengthen No. 2 rope 5% in., so that 
that cage will hang at the upper landing when No. 1 is on the 
bottom, would remedy the trouble only for that position of 
the cages. Then, when No. 2 cage is on the bottom No. 1 cage: 
will be 8% in. below the’ top. 
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The only way that this difficulty can be remedied is by 
rebuilding the winding drum, by putting on new lagging, so 
as to make the diameter of the drums equal on each side. 
Or, the difficulty may be overcome by covering the grooves 
with one or two thicknesses of canvas, on the side of the 
drum where the rope is long; or by cutting the grooves a 
little deeper into the lagging on the other side of the drum, 
using for this purpose a half-round chisel. 


[The letters, of which the above is a summary, were 
received from Roy Hoswell, hoisting engineer, Toluca, 
Ill.; Harry L. Packington, hoisting engineer, Granville, 
Ill.; and A. Q. Davis, Uniontown, Penn. We are glad to 
have attention drawn to conditions such as described, 
which occur in daily mining practice. The answer given 
in reply te the inquiry of Mr. Nelson assumed a perfect 
condition of the winding drum, or an equal diameter 
throughout the length of the drum, in which case it would 
be necessary to lengthen the short rope 214 in. in order 
to overcome the difficulty. 

In case the winding drum is worn, as mentioned by 
correspondents, the actual lift may be different for the 
two cages, for the same number of turns of the drum. 
For example, while No. 1 cage, referred to above, as- 
cends the length of the shaft except 3 in., No. 2 cage falls 
the length of the cage plus 51% in., making the ratio of 
winding for the two cages 100 ft. — 3 in.) : (100 + 512 
in.). In this case, as stated, no lengthening or shortening 
of the ropes will equalize the winding.—Ep. | 
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Waste of Coal 


A short time since, I noticed an article on “Waste of 
Mine Timber,” Coat Agr, July 5, p. 26. I have re- 
cently observed a similar waste of coal, in the conveyors 
carrying slate to the dump, and in the condemned coal 
returned to the )reaker, to be cleaned. I believe this 
waste of coal occurs in most of the breakers in the an- 
thracite region and, with proper attention, could be 
largely avoided. 

In many cases, I have noticed a considerable percent- 
age of pure coal free from slate and, again, coal that has 
not been separated from the slate. This coal is absolutely 
lost, being thrown out on the dump. . Following the con- 
demned coal that is returned to the breaker I have no- 
ticed that the men often throw out as much coal as slate. 
From my observations, there is no small percentage of 
coal lost, in this manner, which could be prevented by a 
closer supervision of the work. 

In many cases, much coal, time and labor could be 
saved by recrushing this coal and passing it again 
through the breaker. This is done in some breakers, but 
not to the extent that it should in all breakers. There 
is less waste in the treatment of the smaller grades of 
coal than in larger sizes, 

MINER. 

Seranton, Penn. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES 


Density of Gases—The term “density” refers to the amount 
of matter in a given volume or space. The commonly adopted 
measure of density is the ratio of the weight of a body to its 
volume or the space it occupies, as expressed by the following 
formula - 
weight 
volume 


In a general sense, the term density has thus come to 
mean the weight per unit volume. For example, the density 
cf water is commonly understood to mean its weight per 
cubie foot (62.4283 lb., max. dens., 4° C.). In this sense, the 
density of a gas is its weight per cubic foot; but this is not 
its common significance, in mining practice, in relation to 
gases. : 7 
* The term has, besides, a relative meaning and is some- 
times called “relative density.” In this sense, it means much 
the same as specific gravity or relative weight. Thus, the 
density of a gas is the ratio of the weight of a given volume 
of the gas to the weight of the same volume of another gas 
taken as a standard, both gases being measured at the same 
temperature and pressure. ; ? 

Hydrogen the Standard fer Density—Since hydrogen is the 
lightest gas known, it is a convenient base or standard of 
ecmparison and its density is taken as unity or Ls 

Relation of Density to Molecular Weight—The molecular 
weight of hydrogen is 2 and its density is therefore one-half 
its molecular weight. But since the density of all gases is 
proportional to the weight of the gas, volume for volume, it 
follows that: a 


Density = 


The density of any gas referred to hydrogen as unity is 


one-half of its molecular weight. 
For example, to find the density of water vapor (H2:0O), 
first calculate the molecular weight of the vapor; thus, 
Water vapor (H>sO)s iis 2x pelea 
Oe Sse 36 "= 5 





Molecular wt. ='18 


Vhe density of water vapor isthen #8 + 2.= 9; that is to 
say, water vapor is niae times as heavy as hydrogen, volume 
for volume. 

Difference Between Density and Specific Gravity—In a gen- 
eral sense, these two terms are used synonomously. The term 
density, in a more restricted sense, relates to the quantity of 
matter in a given volume or, in other words, to the mass per 
unit volume; while specific gravity relates to the relative 
weights of different substances, per unit volume, reférred to 
a certain fixed standard as unity: Since density is referred to 
hydrogen and specific gravity to air, as unity, air being 14.4 
times as heavy as hydrogen, at the same temperature and 
pressure, 

Density = 14,4 X sp.gr, 
Sp.gr. = density + 14.4 
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Specific Gravity of Mixtures of Gases—When different vol- 
umes of gases of different densities are uniformly mixed the 
density of the mixture is determined by dividing the combined 
weight of the mixed gases by the total volume of the mixture, 
which will give the unit weight or the weight per unit of 
volume of the mixture. 

The actual weights of the gases may not be known, but 
only the volume of each gas and its density or specific grav- 
ity. In that case, multiply the density of each gas by its 
volume, add the products together and divide the sum by the 
total volume of the mixture; the quotient obtainéd will be the 
required density of the mixture. 

Or, in like manner, multipiy the specific gravity of each 
gas by its volume, and divide the sum of these products by 
the total volume of the mixture, and the quotient obtained 
will be the specific gravity of the mixture. 

Caleculation—For illustration, let it be required to calculate 
the specific gravity of flashdamp, which has a theoretical 
composition of 1658 volumes of methane (CH,) to each 1000 
volumes of carbon dioxide (CO.). The process is as follows: 








am Volume Sp. gr. Relative wt. (air = 1) 
Methane, 1658 X 0.559 = 926.8 
Carbon dioxide, 1000 X 1.529 = 1529.0 
2658 2455.8 


The specific gravity of the flashdamp is then calculated, 
in accordance with the above rule, as follows: 


relative wt. (air = 1) _ 2455.8 
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= 0.924 nearly 


Caleulation Based on the Law of Diffusion of Gases—If 
two gases diffuse into each other, directly, without being di- 
luted with air, the volumes of thé gases are inversely propor- 
tional to the square roots of their densities Or specific gravi- 
ties. This law makes it possible to calculate the density or 
specific gravity of such an undiluted mixture of two gases 
directly from their densities or specific gravities, without ref- 





erence to,their relative volumes. This is accomplished by 
means of the formula 
_aVbtbVa 
Va+ Yb 
in which D = density or specific gravity of the mixture; aand 


= the corresponding densities or specific gravities of the 
twe gases, respectively. 

Calculation—F or illustration, let it be required to calculate 
the specific gravity of flashdamp (undiluted mixture of meth- 
ane and carbon dioxide) directly from the specific gravities of 
these gases; methane = 0.559 and carbon dioxide = 1.529. 
The process is as follows: 


0.559 V/ 1.529 + 1.529 7/ 0.559 
V 0.559 + Y 1.529 





(GQ Sp.ar. + = 0.924 
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West Virginia Examination 
(Continued from last issue) 





Ques.—lIf this were a gaseous mine, how would you 
prevent accumulation of gas in the gobs when pillars are 
drawn ? 

Ans.—As the pillars are drawn, all timbers should 
be pulled, and care should be taken to cause a fall of 
roof, so as to practically close each place, as the work 
proceeds. Any void places remaining open must be thor- 
oughly ventilated by a sufficient scale of air; otherwise, 
the place must be closed by an airtight stopping. 


Ques.—The scale of this map is 1 in. = 200 ft. (a) 
How many tons of coal can be produced from the mine, 
assuming the coal to be 6 ft. thick and all grades favor- 
able to the loaded cars? (b) What quantity of air will 
be required to properly ventilate this mine? (c) How 
many men will be required to produce this tonnage? 
Explain fully. (d) Where would you build your per- 
manent stoppings and overcasts? 

Ans.—(a) The development shown on the map should 
yield, say 1000 tons per day. (b) There should be a 
circulation of 125,000 cu.ft. of air in this mine. 

(c) To insure an output of 1000 tons per day 
will require about 200 miners, working single with a 
helper; or, say from 250 to 300 miners working double. 

(d) The permanent overcasts and stoppings are indi- 
cated on the map by their proper symbols. 


(ues.—Describe a good system of ventilation for a 
seam of coal 5 ft. in thickness, with a large acreage and 
soft. friable roof; the mine liberating some explosive gas 
and the production of coal being 3000 tons per day. 

Ans.—The four-entry system should be used for the 
main slopes or entries, while the cross-entries are driven 
on the double-entry system. The mine should be venti- 
lated on the exhaust system, the two central entries of 
the main roads being used as intake airways and haulage 
roads, while the two entries flanking these are made the 
return airways for their respective sides of the mine. 

Yooms are opened to the rise side only of each pair of 
cross-entries; and the mine is divided, preferably, into 
separate panels, working, say from 50 to 60 men in each 
panel. This is accomplished by driving cross-headings 
between the consecutive pairs of cross-entries, as the work 
progresses. Each panel is supplied with its own sepa- 
rate ventilating current, by building an overcast at the 
mouth of each pair of cross-entries, early in its develop- 
ment. The return air from each panel is conducted at 
once into the main-return airway, while the coal is hauled 
through the crossecut near the mouth of each pair of 
cross-entries and taken out on the intake air to the main- 
haulage road. 

The main-haulage roads should be driven 10 ft. wide, 
one being used for the loaded cars and the other for the 
empties. To provide an output of 3000 tons a day will 
require from 10 to 12 panels, each producing from 250 
to 300 tons. Each panel should be ventilated by a cur- 


rent of 12,000 to 15,000 cu.ft. per min., which should 
be made to sweep all void places in the roof or other parts 
of the mine. 


Ques.—Describe the difference there is in respect to 
the safety of a dusty mine, in the natural condition of 
the air entering and traveling through the mine, during 
the summer and winter months. 

Ans.—In the summer season, the outside air has prac- 
tically the same or a slightly higher temperature than 
that of the mine, while in the winter season the outside 
air has always a lower temperature than that of the mine. 
As a consequence the intake-air current, in the winter 
time, experiences a rise of temperature shortly after en- 
tering the mine. Under these conditions, the intake cur- 
rent is not fully saturated when it reaches the inside 
workings, but has a capacity to absorb moisture from the 
dust and coal that accumulate at the working face and 
on the haulage road. 

This drying action of the air current prevails to a 
greater or less extent in the mines, during the winter sea- 
son, regardless of whether the outside air is or is not 
fully saturated with moisture. The outside air may be 
fully saturated, on a damp cold day, and yet the intake- 
air current be quite dry, a short time after entering the 
mine. 

Ques.—What, in your opinion, determines the best sys- 
tem of timbering the various roofs in coal mines, for 
headings and rooms? 

Ans.—The nature of the roof, floor and coal, depth, 
inclination and thickness of the seam, and the method of 
working adopted must always determine the best system 
of timbering to be employed, under the particular con- 
ditions existing in the mine. In general, it is safe to 
say that the adoption of a regular system of timbering, 
designed to meet the particular conditions in a given 
case, will result in greater efficiency in respect to safety 
and economy of working, than any irregular or haphaz- 
ard method. Even under the best conditions of roof and 
floor, there is danger in leaving the question of timber- 
ing the working face, to the judgment of the miner. 


Ques.—What precautions should a miner use when 
undercutting coal ? 

Ans.—Before starting the work of undercutting the 
coal, the miner should carefully examine the roof above 
him. He should consider that there may be a break in 
the roof over the coal that is not visible, in which case, 
when the coal is mined (undercut) the full weight of the 
roof over the opening will be thrown on the unsupported 
coal face. This is what often happens, and the result 
is a fall of coal that catches the miner at work. It may 
take a little time, but a careful miner working under a 
roof with which he is not fully acquainted, will always 
set a prop or two in such a manner as to protect himself 
from any unexpected fall of slate. It is also important 
to sprag the coal as rapidly as it is mined. The sprags 
should be set firmly so as to prevent any settlement of the 
coal during the undercutting. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Little progress has been made during the past week in 
further developing the attitude of the administration now in 
charge of the Government with respect to the coal situation 
and the method of dealing with it. The action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with regard to the anthracite 
coal cases still remains in abeyance, although it is supposed 
that the delay is now nearly at an end and that final de- 
cisions in these cases will shortly be handed down. 

The inactivity of legislative leaders with respect to at- 
tempting any investigation of coal conditions as they have 
been requested from many sources to do, is believed to mean 
that they are awaiting the action of the administration with 
respect to the anthracite cases in order that they may guide 
themselves somewhat by the outcome of the commission’s 
findings in that regard. If it should appear that the rates 
on anthracite coal are too high at present and call for re- 
duction, and if such reduction should be directly ordered and 
should go into effect, it is believed that little more could be 
done by the Government under existing conditions, looking 
toward the actual control of the situation in the anthracite 
fields. 

It is probable that after the decisions have been handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission in these cases, 
the whole subject will be taken up afresh and will be worked 
ever to see whether there is anything further that can be 
reasonably attempted beyond the removal of the tariff pro- 
vided for in the pending measure and the cut in freight rates 
supposed to be likely to be ordered in the forthcoming de- 
cisions. 


Coal and the Cost of Pig Tron 


One of the most interesting discussions of the past week 
in connection with the metal schedule now pending in the 
Senate has dealt with pig iron and the competitive possibili- 
ties of the United States in producing pig iron, especially as 
affected by the cost of coal in connection with the smelting 
process. Senator Oliver, of Pennsylvania, in this connection 
has furnished some information that has not heretofore been 
developed, and that has a bearing upon the coal and pig-iron 
situation as affected by the proposed rates of duty. 

Mr. Oliver’s contention is that the so-called ‘‘merchant 
furnaces” cannot live under free trade in pig iron, although 
he thinks that the greater manufacturers, making tonnage 
steel, and pouring out of each blast furnace an output run- 
ning up to 400 or 500 tons a’day can struggle along under 
free trade, despite the fact that the independent manufactur- 
ers cannot. He goes on to argue that new competition in 
iron and coal is to be expected from China and in that con- 
nection offered the following: testimony: 


I have a friend who a little more than a year ago visited 
China and while there he went to visit a steel works at Han 
Yang and this is what he said about it: “They have enormous 
deposits of iron ore, very much higher in iron than ore we 
now use and running from 62% to 65% iron. This ore is al- 
most free from sulphur and is low in phosphorus. They have 
an abundance of excellent coking coal, which can be mined 
at very low cost, because they have the cheapest labor in 
the world. 

“To one who has never visited China this may appear as 
an exaggeration, but it is a fact. I believe it is possible to 
produce pig iron and finished steel more cheaply in China 
than in any other country in the world. : The Chinese 
coal miner is paid 7c. for a day of 12 hours; in addition he 
receives his found from his employer, but this consists of only 
about one cent’s worth of rice and meal. Coal at the pit’s 
mouth is 35c. per ton. It is transported to the river or rail- 
road by collies, the lowest class of Chinese labor. The coolie is 
paid le. for carrying on his back a 400-lb. load of coal in some 
instances a distance of more than a mile from the mine to 
the export station. These coolies work only every other 
week. ... . It costs a Chinese workman only. about 90c. a 
month to live.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Members of the new Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion met with Governor Tener on Aug. 4 for the purpose of 
organization. The members arranged to dispose of accumu- 
lated business, and stated that one or more commissioners 
will be in Harrisburg every day and meetings will be held 
twice a month. 

One of the first opinions to be handed down by the com- 
mission, was, that no demurrage should be charged on any 
cars which, by reason of the frozen condition of the cargo, 
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were incapable of being unloaded within the free period 
after delivery and which were unloaded within that period 
after the condition of the coal admitted of that being done. 

The opinion is the result of a complaint filed against the 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. by the Terminal Coal Co., of Phila- 
delphia. The complainant was asked to pay a demurrage of 
$52, but this was protested on the ground that the frozen 
condition of the coal was the only cause for the delay in un- 
loading and that this condition was beyond control. 

The commission found that the coal was so frozen when 
the cars were constructively delivered as to prevent the 
prompt unloading of the latter and that the actual unload- 
ing was accomplished as rapidly as the condition of the coal 
would permit. 

On Aug. 19, after a hearing, the commission will take 
steps to promptly fix the telephone rates throughout the 
state. The three members of the old Railroad Commission 
are familiar with the situation and the idea is for the repre- 
sentatives of the telephone interests to present their objec- 
trons to the tentative rates so that the new members will 
have the necessary data. Shortly after this hearing the 
schedule will be adopted. 

On Aug. 20 a hearing will be held before this commission 
in the matter of the complaints of the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation.of York and Lancaster concerning the rate on bi- 
tuminous coal from the Clearfield District. 

No date has been set for a hearing of the complaints on 
anthracite coal to Philadelphia. 


A Recent Report 


In a recent report made to the United States Government 
by Prof. Emery R. Johnston, of the ‘University of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is interesting to note that the influence of the Pana- 
me Canal on the American trade is a matter of lively interest 
to coal operators and land owners of Pennsylvania. It is con- 
ceded that the opening of the canal in 1914 will greatly en- 
large the American coal trade and reflect a substantial meas- 
ure of prosperity into the business, and, furthermore, that it 
will strengthen the value of coal in the state, especially coal 
which has the advantage of cheap rates to vessel ports. 

Perhaps no coal in the country is more favorably situated 
in this respect than the Pittsburgh coal lying along the Ohio 
River and its navigable tributaries. Large bodies of fine 
Pittsburgh steam coal exist in the Panhandle of West Virginia, 
of which a great deal is held by capitalists of some of the 
western counties of Pennsylvania. These lands are destined 
to come into this market. The coal can be shipped all the 
way by water. From the pit mouth or the river tipples it 
ean be loaded in barges and boated to New Orleans and the 
Gulf, where it may be transferred to ocean-going vessels 
for points on the Pacific Coast. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Ashley, Penn.—It is expected that the Ashley planes of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, which have been closed 
down for repairs the past month or more, will resume op- 
erations by Aug. 16. 


Pottsville—The inquest to determine the cause of the dis- 
aster, which killed 20 men at Tower City on Saturday, Aug. 
2, will be held at Pottsville on Tuesday, Aug. 19. Many state 
mine inspectors and mining officials will attend, as well as 
representatives of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The bodies of the two firebosses have not as yet been 
found, and it is feared that they are buried under tons of 
débris. 

For five minutes on the afternoon of Aug. 6, while the 
funeral of John Lorenz, a district superintendent in the em- 
ploy of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., was 
proceeding to the cemetery, the wheels in every one of the 
Readins’s 40 operations were stopved and 30,000 employees 
stood in silence, thus paying tribute to the memory of the 
departed superintendent and the other 18 men who met death 
at the same time. 

Pittston—Seven West Pittston boys were recently arrested 
on the charge of stealing rides on coal trains on the Blooms- 
burg division of the Lackawanna R.R. The arrests were 
made on complaint to the Lackawanna Officials that these 
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| oys had hurled chunks of coal through the windows of the 
fngine house placing in jeopardy the life of engineer John 
Davis and the men he might be raising from the mine. 


 Tamaqua—Among the sales recently recorded in this 
liegion was a piece of coal land in the Owl Creek Valley, 
rom Fink & Co. to the Eastern Pennsylvania Coal Co. The 
and which was transferred is in dispute and litigation is 
{/10W pending to determine the ownership. About six years 
.go Fink & Co. secured a lease on the ground but never did 
«my development work until about a year ago. In the mean- 
j}ime other parties secured an option on the property, and 
vere surprised when making an investigation to find that it 
|was being developed. 


| Wilkes-Barre—In blasting away rock for the foun- 
lation of the new office building for the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Yo. a vein of coal was encountered and miners were called 
nm to properly deal with it. Several tons have already been 
-emoved, but sufficient quantity will not be encountered to 
yay for the extra expense of employing mine workers in- 
jtead of laborers. The encountering of the coal in the ex- 
‘avating work will not greatly retard progress on the build- 
ng. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—The Penn Public Service Co. has signed 

1 contract with the Loyalhanna Coal & Coke Co. to furnish 
sower to its new mines at Cairnbrook, Somerset County. 
"here are two new openings at Cairnbrook which will shortly 
ye put in operation. 
\ The Penn Public Service Co., which is rapidly completing 
high-power lines through this section of the state, is dicker- 
ng with a number of large coal operators to furnish them 
vith power, especially in Indiana, Cambria and Somerset 
Jounties. 

St. Marys—The Allegheny River Coal Co. has just 
lavered a new 8%-ft. bed in mine No. 5, near Furnace Run, in 
armstrong County. 
| Osceola Mills—The Shoemaker Coal Co., of Philadelphia, 
tas bought the Monarch shaft of the Osceola Coal Co., here, 
find will inerease the capacity. at once. The White-Dugan 
iXo., Near here, is opening a new slope at No. 1 mine to in- 
brease capacity. 
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Monongahela—The coai operators in this district are 
romplaining of the scarcity of miners and as a result the 
linines are losing about 15 per cent. of their capacity. These 


‘onditions are depressing to the operators as there is at 
yresent a strong demand for Pittsburgh coal, and many of 
he larger companies have been compelled to buy coal in 
yrder to fill their contracts. 


Sykesville—On t*e evening of Aug. 6, the men employed at 
he Cascade Co.’s shaft at Sykesville, held a meeting and de- 
iided to strike for the adjustment of conditions prevailing 
it that operation. This decision will affect 200 men. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—Six hundred miners are affected by the wage 
igreement signed Aug. 6, between representatives of the 
Jnited Mine Workers of America and the Wyatt Coal Co., the 
Joalburg Colliery Co. and the Dry Branch Coal Co., operating 
nines on lower Cabin Creek. The price per net ton has been 
ixed at 30c., an increase of 3c. over the amount paid at other 
nines in the same field. The agreement is to expire Apr. 1, 
915. 

The mines in the Pocahontas field and some in the Thacker 
nd Red Jacket field will adopt a semi-monthly pay day effec- 
‘ive not later than Oct. 1. It is also reported that a nine- 
1our work day will be adopted at a number of operations. At 
‘ome operations the semi-monthly pay will begin Sept. 1, and 
t is expected that the Norfolk & Western R.R. will also 
dopt the bi-weekly pay day. 


Charleston—On Aug. 6, an agreement was reached between 
epresentatives of the United Mine Workers of America and 
‘f the Laing, and Dickinson Mines on Cabin Creek, by which 
hese operations are to work under the recent agreement. 
‘nee May 1, these mines have been working under the propo- 
ition suggested by Governor Hatfield. 

Mine inspector Mitchell has during the past few weeks 
en prosecuting a number of the miners in his district for 
lolating the state laws. Most of these violations occurred 
n the mines of the Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Co., 
nd the fines imposed ranged from $10 to $20. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Maryland Coal Co. has begun dump- 
ng coal at its new mines at Sipsey, Ala., and expect within 
0 days to have the output up to 600 tons per day and ulti- 
mately to reach 1000 tons daily. 
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KENTUCKY 
Frankfort—The Kentucky Railroad Commission has 


handed down an opinion in which it holds that it is without 
jurisdiction to give any relief to the coal miners of Ohio and 
Muhlenberg Counties, Ky., who complained that they were 
kept idle by reason of the failure of the Illinois Central Rik 
to furnish cars to the operators in those counties. 


Hazard—The plant of the Hazard-Dean Coal Co. is well 
under way, and the company hopes to be loading out coal by 
the beginning of the fall season. A large force of men is 
engaged in grading the company’s track up Messer Branch, 
and work is abaut to start on a tipple of the latest design. A 
large power house, the necessary commissary building and 
about six miners’ houses are next to be built. The company 
proposes to equip a thousand-ton mine, and is ‘laying its 
plans accordingly. 

McRoberts—The Bank of McRobertsisthe newest financial 
institution in the coal fields. It was incorporated recently 
with a capital stock of $25,000, the organizers being John 
E. Buckingham, I. N. Camden, George T. Watson and W. §S. 
Perry. 

OHIO 

Steubenville—Joseph Specher was killed and Mige Osgan 
was fatally injured from being struck by a runaway coal 
car at the Wright Coal Co.’s plant in Bergholz, Aug. 8. 

Columbus—Ohio will soon have a mine-rescue car which 
will cost approximately $10,000. It will be equipped with 
kitchen and sleeping room for the attendant who ‘will live 
upon the car. It will be kept on a spur track ready for im- 
mediate transportation to the scene of any mine disaster. 


Athens—The mine of the Calvin Essex Coal Co. will be 
in operation in Meigs County on the lands of the Athens 
and Pomeroy Coal & Land Co. soon. The holding company is 
composed of Athens men who own 700 acres of land in Salis- 
burg and’ Rutland Townships, 2% miles northwest cf Pome- 
roy. The local company has completed the grading of a mile 
of railroad track to the mine site where the operating com- 
pany is now grading for a power house and tipple and start- 
ing to open up the mine. 

INDIANA 

Brazil—Crawtorasville and Greencastle capitalists nave 
purchased at receiver’s sale the property and leases of the 
Indiana Coal & Clay Co. at Patricksburg. The price paid was 
$2870, the financial encumberances of the company, together 
with unpaid royalties. 

ILLINOIS 

Witt—The local Peabody Mine No. 12 
receive power from Taylorville for the driving of the re- 
cently installed electric motors. This is necessary since the 
Peabody plant at Kincaid, from which current will later be 
received, has not yet been completed. 


is temporarily to 


Bloomington—A large acreage of oil and gas land has re- 
cently been leased in Shelby County, and drilling operations 
will soon be begun. 

OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City—To protect the thousands of miners work- 
ing in the coal mines, the last Oklahoma legislature passed 
a law requiring all such mines to install telephones. These 
are to be located every 1000 ft. in the mine and connected to 
the surface. By this arrangement there will never be a 
man over 500 ft. from a telephone, which in case of an acci- 
dent or explosion will render communication to the surface 
quick and certain. 
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Santiago, Chile—An appeal has been made to the Minister 
of Industry and Public Works by several miners’ societies, 
asking that he usé his influence with the coal companies to 
reduce the working day to nine hours. In some of the mines 
the men are being worked 12 hours, it is declared. Organiza- 
tions among Chilean miners are mostly social and cannot be 
compared with the unions in the United States. 
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Miners’ Drill—T. S. P. Skeen, Sandoval, Ill.; 1,065,005, June 
17, 1913. Filed June 20, 1912. Serial No. 704,811. 
Gas Producer—L. Moore, Glasgow, Scotland; 1,065,315, June 
17, 1913. Filed Jan. 28, 1913. Serial No. 744,774. 
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Improvements in Crushers—T. J. Sturtevant. Glen Road, 
Wellesley Farms, Wellesley, Mass.,; 29,949 of 1912. 
Gas Producer—J. A. Herick, New York, Ni eekes 
June 3, 1913. Filed July 10, 1911. Serial No. 637,615. 
Smoke Consuming System. E. G. Hatch, New York, N. Y.; 
1,064,477. June 10, 1913. Filed March 7, 1911. Serial No. 
612,848. 
Protective Device for Miners. 


1,063,540. 


aan Ws 
Filed Sept. 18, 1912. 


Reed, Cedar Grove, 
Serial 


W. Va.; 1,064,378. June 10, 1913. 
No. 721,058. 

Method of Producing Gas. O. H. Ensign, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; 1,064,625. June 10, 1913. Filed May 27, 1909. Serial 
No. 498,764. 

Apparatus for Quenching Coke. W. Reubold, Charlotten- 
burg, Germany; 1,065,081. June 17, 1918. Filed June i,7i1922: 


Serial No. 700,966. 

Coal Washer and Ore Concentrator. 
ville, N. C.; 1,065,213. June 17, 1913. 
Serial No. 701,788. 

Latch for End Gates of Mining Cars. 
burton, Penn.; 1,064,278. June 10, 1913. 
Serial No. 724,399. 

Gas Producer—J. H. Hirt, assignor to Allis-Chalmers Co., 


A. P. Campbell, Ashe- 
Filed June 5, 1912. 


I. K. Beaver, Wil- 
Filed Oet. 7, 1912. 


Milwaukee, Wis.; 1,064,905. June 17, 1913.. Kiled -Apr-3329; 
1907. Serial No. 370,757. 

Pneumatic Feeding Device for Stoping Drills. Aine Aer 
Leyner, Denver, Colo.; 1,065,059. June 17,7 1918) “Hiledwoct 
28, 1911. Serial No. 656,267. 

Safety Device for Water Gas Apparatus. Ww. M. Kiley 


and W. J. Burtle. Grand Rapids, Mich.; 1,065,254. June ls 


1913. Filed Feb. 17, 1912. Serial No. 678,197. 

Rock Drill—J. A. Thompson and E. M. Mackie, assignors to 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, Tll.;' 1,065,007) Sdiume 
17, 1918. Filed Nov. 22, 1906. Serial No. 344,568. 

Automatic Car Stop with Gaging Apparatus for Mines. J. 


TE. Gable. Cambridge, Ohio, and I. A. Gable, Byesville, Ohio; 
1,064,067. June 10, 1913. Filed Aug. 18, 1911. Serial No. 644,- 
838. 


Mechanism for the Movement of 
Mueller, New Michel, 
Filed Jan. 9, 1912: 


Indicating and Alarm 
Gases in Mines. A. Szabodos and H. 
B. C., Canada; 1,064,869. June 17 1913. 


Serial No. 670,256. 
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Department of the Interier, Bureau of Mines. Safety Elec- 
trie Switches for Mines. By H. H. Clark. Technical paper 
44; § pages, 6x9 in.; without illustrations. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 54. 
Foundry-Cupola Gases and Temperatures, by A. W. Belden. 
Twenty-nine pages, 6x9 in., with numerous diagrams, figures 
and illustrations. 
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University of Ulinois, Bulletin No. 67. Reinforced Con- 
crete Wall Footings and Column Footings. By Arthur N. 
Talbot; 114 pages, 6x9 in.; with numerous drawings, curves, 
tables and halftone illustrations. 


Geological Survey of Georgia, Bulletin No. 20. Mineral 
Springs of Georgia. By W. S. McCallie, State Geologist. 
Cloth-bound volume of 190 pages, 7x10 in., describing briefly 
the mineral springs of Georgia and giving the chemical an- 
alyses of their waters. 
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Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., N. Y. Bulletin No. 12. 
Lidgerwood Electric Hoists. Twenty pages, 9x12 in., illus. 
Describes many kinds and styles of hoists adapted to various 
uses. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Inger- 
soll-Rand Products; 140 pages, 6x9 in. Briefly describing and 
illustrating the products of the Ingersoll-Rand Co. Many 
valuable tables are included in this publication. 

The Biddle Hardware Co., 513-517 Commerce St., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. Monel Metal, 54 pages, 4x7% in. illustrated. 
Describes the properties of monel metal and the various 
forms in which it may be commercially obtained. 


The Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia,., Indianapolis. 
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The Peck Carrier. Book No. 120; 112 pages, 6x9 in., describ- 
ing the principal possibilities and illustrating various ap- 
plications of the Peck carrier and its auxiliaries. 

The Francke Co., New Brunswick, N. J. Bulletin No. 18, 
March, 1913. Francke Flexible Couplings; 11 pages, 6x9 in.; 
with numerous illustrations and tables describing the opera- 
tion of a flange coupling which is entirely “flexible. 

Standard Specifications for Horizontal Return-Tubular Boil- 
ers. April, 1913; 7 pages, 5x10 in.; giving the principal 
dimensions and specifications of multi-tubular boilers as 
adopted by a large number of firms manufact.-ing this class 
of machinery. 

Menry R. Worthington, 115 Broadway, New York. Worth- 
ington Volute Centrifugal Pumps for Low and Moderate Heads. 
W-202. May, 1918. Sixty-two pages, 6x9 in., with numerous 
illustrations, drawings and curves, describing the various 
types and sizes of Worthington volute pumps. 
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Charles T. Faulkner, formerly sales agent of the Sterling 
Coal Co., has opened an office under the name of the Western 
New York Fuel Co. 

J. H. Walker, formerly superintendent of the Sedalia Coal 
Co., located in the Hocking Valley field, has taken a position 
with the Pan-American Coal Co. as general superintendent. 

Dr. W. R. Crane, professor of mining in the Pennsylvania 
state College, has just returned from Alaska, where he has 
spent the past year investigating the coal resources of that 
territory. 


Truman Dodson, superintendent of the Morea Colliery, has 
been elected president and general manager of the Locust_ 


Mountain Coal Co., to succeed Baird Snyder, recently killed 
in an auto accident. 


E. A. Anthony, who has been store manager for the Rex 
Coal & Coke Co. on Dingess Run for the past 2% years, has 
resigned his position and will operate a coal lease for himself 
on Main Island Creek. 


President Wilson has named Henry B. Bidwell, of Mus- 
kogee as chairman, Royal J. Allen, of Duncan, and R. L. Kidd, 
of Poteau, as the Board of Appraisers to evaluate the surface 
of the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw Nation. 


William Mangan, who has been outside foreman at the 
Prospect Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. for a number 
ef years, has resigned his position with the company, to ac- 
ecpt a similar position with the O’Boyle Coal Co., at Sugar 
Notch. John Reidlehuber, 
same company, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Mangan. 

Thomas R. Jones, of Wilkes-Barre, 
division superintendent of the 
Delano Division with headquarters at Mahanoy City. He fills 
the position made vacant by the resignation of Mr. William 
Underwood. Mr. Jones was formerly district superintendent 
for the Lehigh Valley Co. in the Hazleton region, and was. 
for many years general manager of the Warrior Run Coal 
Co., at Warrior Run. 
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of the Centralia Colliery of the 


has been appointed 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s 
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Geo. A. Shirey died at his home in Bluefield, W. Va., Aug. 


7. Mr. Shirey was favorably known throughout the entire 


Pocahontas coalfield. 
daughters. 


He 


E. A. Humphries, a prominent coal and coke operator, 
died suddenly at his Scottdale home recently of heart trouble, 
aggravated by the intense heat. 
he was 69 years of age. 


Geo. Dana, a pioneer coal operator of West Virginia, | died 
recently at his home in Washington, D. GC. at the age of 80 
years. Mr. Dana began operating coal mines on Campbells 
Creek about the ciose of the civil war, and retired from active 
business several years ago, since residing in Washington. He 
is survived by a wife and two brothers. 


Richard Newsam, one of the best known coal-mining man 
in the Middle West, died at his home, 208 Bigelow St., Peoria, — 
Tll., on Aug. 4. after a lingering illness of a year. Mr. Newsam > 
was instrum: atal in bringing about the establishment of the | 
mine-rescue stations in Illinois, and had held many important | 
Offices, pertaining to coal mining since 1897. “ . oF 


~ 


is survived by a wife and six 


At the time of his death 
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St. Lambert, Que.—The Grand Trunk Ry. has recently 
warded a contract for a 600-ton capacity coaling station at 
it. Lambert to the Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago. 


| WVirden, Ill.—Work has been begun on the foundations of 
jae steel tipple for the Royal Colliery Co., and the work of 
recting the new tipple will be pushed rapidly. The old 
tructure was destroyed by fire on May 26 last. 


St. David, Ill—The Roberts & Schaefer Co. have received 
contract from the Big. Creek Colliery Co. for a new min- 
ag plant at St. David. It will occupy the site of the one 
lestroyed by fire on Aug. 5. 


New Castle, Penn.—Work will begin soon to reopen the 
‘rank McInnis and Cartis Brown coal bank in the Brown's 
ddition, which has been closed for some time. The mine has 
een leased by George Main and his son Emmet of this city. 


COAL 
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Newport, Ind.—Haughee & Dunsford, who have been sink- 
‘ag a shaft on the Wimset farm, near Newport, have passed 
hrough a bed of good coal nearly 6 ft. in thickness. They 
re now driving entries and expect to begin taking the coal 
ut in a short time. 


Huntington, W. Va.—There appears to be a well authen- 
cated rumor that a railroad will be built in the near future 
arough the Guyan Valley at least as far as Pineville. Such 

road would develop a practically virgin territory rich in 
‘oth coal and lumber. 


Louisville Junction, Colo.—The National Fuel Co., of Den- 
= Colo., has recently awarded a contract to the Roberts & 
chaefer Co., of Chicago, for a Marcus patent picking-table 
ereen and steel tipple for installation at the Monarch mine 
t Louisville Junction. 


|; Columbus, Ohio—The Norfolk & Western R.R. Co. is build- 
ag five new side tracks which are more than a mile long, 
xtending from Livingston Ave. to English Hill. The new 
}eaeks will increase the facilities of the Columbus yards and 
lermit a large storage of coal. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—To afford additional power for gen- 
‘val purposes, a new 450-hp. Stirling boiler is being erected at 
\ijme Exeter Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. It is ex- 
jected that this installation will be complete in about one 
fionth. The new boiler replaces two smaller low-pressure 
| Oilers which have been removed. 

Maynard, Ohio—The Troll Coal Mining Co., with mines at 
|}lainesville, is making some costly and highly important im- 
|rovements at its mine. When completed a total of 300 hp. 
|7ill have been added to the power equipment of the prop- 
rty, while many new houses will have been erected for the 
j)se of the company’s employees. 





Monongahela, Penn.—At a meeting of the directors of the 
|*ittsburgh Coal Co., it was decided to rebuild the saw and 
laning mill, which was destroyed by fire on the morning of 
uly 30. Plans for the erection of the plant have been com- 
leted and work will be begun shortly although a scarcity 
|f laborers may cause some delay. 


Duquoin, Tll.—The Forester Coal & Coke Co., of Duquoin, 
as placed an order with the Roberts & Shaefer Co., of 
hicago, for the building of a 300-ton modern coaling sta- 
‘on to coal locomotives on the Illinois Central R.R. This 
‘tation will be built alongside of the steel tipple for which 
jhe same company contracted about six weeks ago with the 
lame concern. 
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' Springfield, 111.—The Elly Coal Co., of Girard,.has been in- 
orporated with a capital of $2,000,000. The incorporators are: 
lbert Salzenstein, H. C. Hamilton, and B. D. Terry. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Alabama Land & Coal Co. has been 
xcorporated with a capital of $80,000. J. BE. Seay is president, 
. S. Shannon, vice-president and G. H. Peck, secretary. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The McDougal Coal Co. has been incor- 

orated at Bonanza, with a capital stock of $9000. The in- 
| orporators are: L. P. McDougal, J. T. Gray, and others. 
_ Edgewater, Wash.—The Hamilton Creek Coal Mining & 
Jevoloping Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
f $100,000, by E. L, Largey, Edgewater, M. M. Aldrich, Port- 
ind, et al. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Ridgwood Smokeless Coal Co. has 
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removed its principal office from Fayetteville, Fayette County, 
to Vaughn, Nicholas Co., and changed its name to the Ridg- 
way Coal Co. 





Harrisburg, Penn. The Auxiliary Coal Mining Co., of 
Pittsburgh, has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000. 
The incorporators are: Jacob Swires and H. H. Homer, of 
Phillipsburg, and H. M. Fair, of Altoona. 

Des Moines, Ia.—The Central Iowa Fuel Co. has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capital stock of $100,000. The 
principal offices will be in Chariton, Lucas County, in the 


state of Iowa, and the purpose of the company is to mine coal 
and other minerals. The incorporators are A. E. Hollins- 
worth, Joseph Norwood, J. H. Balir, D. M. Ritten, and W. L. 
Read, all of Des Moines. 


Charleston, W. WVa.—Another coal company has been 
chartered to do business in West Virginia under the name of 
the Black Fork Coal Co., which will have offices in Fairmont, 
Marion Co., and chief works in Webster County. The author- 
ized capital stock is $200,000, and the incorporators are E. E. 
Frame, Fairmont, J. C. Lewis, Grafton, J. S. Beatty, Maning- 
ton, J. M. Ritchie and H. W. Showalter, of Fairmont. 


Louisville, Ky.—The organization of the Continental Coal 
Corporation of Kentucky, which will take over the Kentucky 
retail business of the Continental Coal Corporation of Tennes- 
see, was completed on Aug. 7. The capital stock of the new 
concern is $50,000, and the debt is limited to $200,000. H. L. 
Corey, of Chattanooga, was chosen president; F. B. Martin 
was selected vice-president, and S. O. Le Seur was made gen- 


eral manager. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—The Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp Co. 
has moved its factory to the corner of 12th and Wood Sts., 
where its manufacturing facilities are greatly increased. 
Through mistake this notice was printed in our last issue 
under the heading of Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Springtield, Mass.—The Witherbee Igniter Co. has just re- 
ceived word from the Bureau of Mines that its portable elec- 
tric mine lamp has been approved for use as a cap lamp in 
gaseous mines. These lamps are much more convenient and 
give a better light than the ordinary safety lamp. 

Jefferson City, Mo.—The Chicago & Alton R.R. Co. 
been authorized by the State Utility Commission to issue 
$861,000 of betterment bonds, based under a general mort-~ 
gage of July 1, 1912. The bonds are to pay for improvements 
made during the months of March, April, May and June. 


Bluetield, W. Va.—The Solvay Colliery Co., at Marytown, 
on Aug. 1, concluded the purchase of and made the first pay- 
ment on the mining lease and property of the Spring Coal Co., 
of Springton. It is the purpose of the purchaser to use 
the coal from this development in the manufacture of coke 
in byproduct ovens. 
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Scranton, Penn.—F. H. Emery & Co., manufacturers of the 
Emery patent slate pickers are contemplating the purchase of 
the old Allis-Chalmers plant at the corner of 10th Ave. and 
Vine St. Additional facilities have been made necessary by 
the large number of orders which the picker company has 
been receiving recently. 





Scranton, Penn.—A well authenticated rumor states that 
a plant will be started soon for the manufacture of a new 
and improved slate picker. This will be based upon the 
invention and patents of Charles Farrar, of Dunmore. It is 
possible also that the new factory will build a complete 
line of coal-cleaning machinery. The name of the company 
has not yet been decided. 

Lorain, Ohio—During the month of July the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. dumped 600,000 tons of coal over its docks at 
Lorain. This coal was mined in West Virginia, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, and was destined to shipment across the Lakes 
to Canada and the Northwest. Should the coal business con- 
tinue at this rate, and the traffic officers believe that it will, 
it is expected that this year will establish a new record for 
any season of lake navigation. The prospects are that the 
coal tonnage will reach 3,500,000 tons. 


Chieago, Ill.—Forty locomotives of the Chicago & North- 
western, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., are 
now. engaged in a test of lignite as fuel. The present cost of 
coal in western Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and the Da- 
kotas is from $5 to $6 per ton. Lignite, on the other hand, 
can be bought for $1.75 or less. If the present test demon- 
strates the practicability of lignite for fuel, there will be an 
enormous saving in the coal bills of the railroads. ° 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Heavy demand for soft coal still persists, but not so azg- 
gressively as before. Tendency is toward further advances. 
Supply and demand well balanced for the time being. Lake 
tonnages heavy. Anthracite quiet, but steady, with an ex- 
cellent undertone. 

The constructive element in the trade has suffered a slight 
check during the week. Buying is more scattered, and there 
is an absence of the aggressive support that has charactrized 
the recent market. No important, in fact hardly any, reces- 
sion in prices has occurred, and the situation simply appears 
to be one of backing and filling pending further develop- 
ments. Quotations are not weak, and any concessions offered 
find ready buyers. The natural tendency is upward and a 
further advance will occur immediately if any of the several 
expected favorable conditions materialize. 

Anthracite has developed a new strength, partially because 
of the small shipments last month and the rigid curtailment 
in production, but probably more particularly because of the 
near approach of the consuming season. The market seems 
capable of absorbing the limited production, which is much 
curtailed and concessions on the regular company’s circular 
are infrequent. There is an excellent undertone to the an- 
thracite trade indicative of a marked activity this fall. 

The advance in quotations on the West Virginia grades 
for shipment into the West, has diverted a greater tonnage 
of these fuels into the Bastern market, and there is already 
some talk of an easier situation in September. It is thus 
barely possible there may be a temporary slump in the spot 
market to the $2.85 price on West Virginia coal, with pos- 
sibly further opportunities for contracting at that figure also. 

As a whole, however, the supply and demand are well bal- 
anced and the Pennsylvania grades have moved up another 
notch. Operators generally are worried about the heavy de- 
mand on contracts, and they would find it difficult tc take 
advantage of any spot business. The car and labor supply 
continues to be the limiting factor in the Pittsburgh district; 
these are both fair so that production is close to the previous 
high records. The pressure is particularly heavy for Lake 
shipments. It is fortunate that the consumers are well cov- 
ered as there is not much free coal, and it would be difficult 
to place any contracts which involve shipments prior to Dec. 
1. The movement is tending to slow up which would indicate 
a limited car supply, or a heavier shipment of other freight. 

The Jemand in Ohio continues as insistent as ever, and the 
movement is keeping up as good as could be expected. The 
car situation is the only disturbing factor. The domestic de- 
mand is strong, the steam consumption heavy, and the out- 
look excellent over the future. The loading at Hampton 
Roads is showing a marked improvement, the dumping being 
heavy, with large shipments in both the Coastwise and foreign 
trade; some coal is even accumulating on the piers. The 
heavy demand from the Northwest continues unabated, both 
the railroad and industrial consumption are large, and the 
car supply inadequate. 

A perceptible slowing up is notable in the Southern mar- 
ket. As a result there is considerable coal on track, and the 
market is showing a tendency to ease. The car shortage is 
becoming steadily worse in the Middlewest, it being ascribed 
there to the absence of any relaxation of the market during 
the summer. The demand is insistent, the consumption 
heavy, while price increases have already been recorded, and 
will probably be followed by others. There is a particular 
improvement in the demand for the Western grades. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A slackening demand from the West due to advance in 
prices on the Pocahontas and New River grades. An easier 
market is looked for in early September. Pennsylvania coals 
firm and sales are only being made for delivery this month 
and next. Anthracite orders coming in better than was an- 
ticipated. 


Bituminous—The output of the West Virginia districts is 
somewhat exceeding expectations, at least for early August, 
and already there is talk of an easier market when Septmber 
comes in. The loading at Hampton Roads shows marked im- 
provement and few boats are now detained more than the two 
or three days usual in normal times. Another feature is the 
advance in prices for Western shipment, resulting in a slack- 
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ened demand from that quarter. If this particular phase 
eontinues for amonth or so and output is kept up to the pres- 
ent market there is small question about there being a plen- 
tiful supply of Pocahontas and New River during the early 
fall, for the tide-water trade. This does not mean the $2.85 
f.o.b. price is at all likely to break, but simply that spot coal 
will probably sell down to that figure, and for a time there 
will be opportunity for additional purchases on the contract 
basis. : 

Meanwhile there is sufficient call for coal as it comes 
down, although almost exclusively on old obligations. It igs, 
however, a market that shows demand and supply pretty 
well balanced. Buyers coastwise will be much interested in 
developments with regard to the trade West. It is being ree 
marked that if the new scale of prices holds in that territory 
and the usual volume of coal moves that way in September, 
then by October New England may look for higher prices on 
West. Virginia fuel. 





Minimum Boston Frices on 
\| Pocahontas & New River 
“I'l Coals fab. Hampton Road 
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The Pennsylvania situation shows notable firmness, with 
no weak spots anywhere. Certain coals have been marked 
up another 5@10c. only this week, and an adequate demand 
is still forthcoming. Prices all-rail are firm, and operators 
are wary of selling for deferred delivery; $1.60 has been paid 
for certain Moshannon coals within a short time, and when 
such a price can be realized for Clearfield output, it cannot 
be said the market is lacking in strength. 

Anthracite—Orders are being filed for August coal in sur- 


prisingly good number. Dealers are still holding to the 
policy of carrying full stocks and are taking on cargoes as 
fast as retail deliveries will permit. There is perplexity 


over the varying policies of the anthracite companies wit 
regard to charging the Pennsylvania tax. 


Current prices on bituminous at wholesale are about as 
follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*: tata oe e ranean $1.15@1.55 $1.35@1.70 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*... 1152.22! 2.40@2.80 2.60@2.95 2/0203.03 a 
New: York". .14.0 meee 2.70@3.10 2.90@3.25 3.22@3.32 a 
Baltimore*..2...5 50) 2 hiss vas ou Si Oe ee 2.85@2.95 ” 
Hampton Roads* 5.05.66 feos oes oe ee eee 2 $2. 85@3 .00 
Boston} cles ajsinsee'S.8 sve ele be) © ele cia sole $, mb lege’ arlene eee nanan *. 3.98@4.18 
Providence. .26. 3a: 02's) steele sa se es oe ec oO 3.85@4.00 
*F.o.b. tOn cars. ] 


NEW YORK 

Slight tendency to ease up on the low-grade bituminous 
coals, but the market is well supported. Railroad and indus- 
trial consumption continues heavy. Hard coal dull, but has ap 
excellent undertone indicative of a good latent strength. 

Bituminous—There was a slight tendency to ease up in 
the soft-coal market during the past week, but it did not 
extend beyond the low grades. Even the most conservative 
interests in the trade are agreed that there is little proba~ 
bility of the market developing any weakness until naviga- 
tion closes on the lakes, at least. Even then the winter's 
demand will be up to the maximum. Railroads are particu- 
larly good buyers, while the general steam consumption seems 
to be large in all directions in spite of the unfavorable re- 
ports regarding business conditions generally. The oldest 
members of the local trade state that they have never known 
the bituminous trade to be in a stronger position at this 
period of the year. Not only is the demand heavy on prac- 
tically all grades, but the business aspects of the trade are 
also excellent, collections being promptly made. The car 
supply is short on occasions, but considering the heavy ship- 
ments the situation cannot be considered bad as yet. There 
are no weak spots in the market which are liable to develoj’ 


to serious proportions. We continue to quote the local mar’ 
ket on the following basis: 


Fe 








| eeedingly active market this fall. 
plies on hand are far below normal, some companies having 
- no stocks at all with the possible exception of a few odd lots 
of the steam grades. 
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whole prices are well maintained. 
i the strongest demand, while egg and pea are being stocked 
freely. 
_ stricted from two to four days a week. 
the demand this fall will be far in excess of the productive 
“capacity of the mines. 


~ dull. 
- the market absorbing the entire producticn, with little or no 
spot coal for sale. 


sections mines are entirely 


August 16, 1913 


West Virginia steam, $2.55@2.60; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.75@2.80; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80 @ 2.85; 


| best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.25@ 
: 8.30. 


Anthracite—Hard coal has not experienced any material 


ehange during the week, and still continues comparatively 


but with a strong undertone that indicates an ex- 
It is stated that the sup- 


quiet, 


Some cutting in the circular is being noticed, but on the 
Stove still continues in 


There is plenty of cars due to the mining being re- 
Indications are that 


We continue quoting the New York market on the follow- 
ing basis: 











Individual 
Circular Lehigh Scranton 
BRPGe Mean Gehl igt es nls toe oc $4.70 $4.45@4.85 $4.50@4.90 
BIR ol fas caicl alia le 4.95 4.95@5.10 5.05@5.15 
Stove 4.95 5.10@5.20 5.15 
Beheapnttho soe tin. ste yes 5.25@5.35 5.40 
Re IETE Os, Soc8. Ate fay aln, 3.50 3.30@3.45 3.35@3.50 
mBuckwheat.......-..-- 2.75 2.15@2.45 2.55@2.75 
Toe! oldie aad ble Ae ee 2.29 1.70@1.95 2.25 
SG s ae cs ON Rees eer cD 1.30@1.70 ao 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Anthracite trade showing little or no improvement, al- 


_ though there seems to be a fair demand from the New Enzg- 


land market. Curtailed mining still continues. Local market 
The bituminous situation still continues to improve, 


The anthracite coal industry shows little or no improve- 
ment over last week. Under the curtailed operating, quite a 


' quantity of the steam sizes and chestnut coal are going into 
- stock, notably chestnut, for which the demand seems to have 


dropped off very materially. The market seems to be capable 
of handling broken, egg and stove, however, although orders 
are not coming in as freely as desired. The New England 
business from tidewater still continues fairly good. The 
large fleets of barges sailing from this port are kept busy 


“with cargoes, and there is quite a tonnage moving in this 
direction. 


The retail trade is preparing itself for the fall. The month 
of August is essentially furbishing time; repairs, additions, 
and the little odd jobs around a coal yard that cannot be 
looked after when the demand is on, are cleaned up, so as to 
handle the business in the fall, and from present indications 
it is going to be active when it does get started. 

Sundry complaints are heard here and there about the 
Pennsylvania state tax, and with many of the companies ab- 
sorbing it others charging it are having their hands full ex- 
plaining why. This is probably having the effect of divert- 
ing considerable business from its usual channels. The ab- 
sorption of this tax is being used by many to stimulate busi- 
ness. It is reported, although this cannot be vouched for, 


that September first may see all operators either charging the 


tax as a separate item, or including it in the price of the 
coal; in other words, advancing all sizes to a price that will 
include the tax which would bviously be a less irritating way 


-of handling the matter. 


The bituminous business needs hardly any comment. The 
same favorable conditions continue to prevail, and quotations 
of less than $1.25 for any kind of coal are few and far be- 
tween. The soft-coal operator is doing probably better than 
ever before at this season. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Bituminous coals growing scarce in Pennsylvania. Ail 
large companies practically covered by coniracts. Strike in 


one region and a general shortage of cars is also having an 
effect. 

Soft-coal men here are well pleased with the general 
strength of the market. The Lakes are still taking large 
quantities of coal, in fact to such an extent that the West 
Virginia gas product is being held at a full dollar all along 
the line; the better grade Pennsylvanias are already out of the 
market entirely or fast approaching that state. In nota few 
sold out on contract, and the 
producers are worrying how to meet the heavy eall on con- 
tracts, in the face of the growing car shortage. Even if 


there was enough coal produced to warrant entering the out- 


side market, these companies would find it impossible to seize 
the opportunity. Others with some coal to sell are fast clos- 
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ing it out, for the most part at $1.25 or better for even 
ordinary grades. 

Locally the situation is fairly brisk, and while there is no 
shortage of fuel at tide there is also no surplus reported. 
Shipments over the piers continue heavy on contract. The 
foreign movement is keeping up also, and while July with 
a total of nearly 83,000 tons falls back of the previous month 
by more than 20,000 tons, it still maintained the average so 
far this year. 

The anthracite trade is beginning to improve. Dealers 
here are receiving inquiries, and the hard-coal business will 
be under way in another six weeks. 

The influence of the coming hurricane season on southern 
charters is already being felt. Offerings have been a little 
less free for the southward coastwise haul, especially by sail- 
ing vessels. Tampa is now being quoted up to $1.30; Savan- 
nah is calling from $1.05@1.10, and Galveston hauls demand 
from $1.40@1.50, which are considerably in excess of figures 
several weeks ago. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Mines working up to capacity, with practically no free 
coal, Contracts hard to make for shipment before Dec. 1. 
Sufficient Connellsville furnace coke has been taken at the 
full $2.50 price to meet uncovered August requirements. 
Foundry coke slightly advanced. 


Bituminous—Mines continue to work up to the limit made 
by the supply of labor and cars, both of which are moderately 
satisfactory, resulting in production at close to the very best 
record. The pressure is particularly for lake coal, although 
shipments on contract are heavy. There is hardly any free 
coal, but this is not inconveniencing consumers as they are 
well covered by contracts against which they are getting 
fair deliveries, so there is not much demand for prompt 
lots. Few operators are in position to take on fresh con- 
tracts, at least for shipment prior to Dec. 1, when the lake 
shipping season will have closed. Slack is bringing good 
prices, usually the full circular figure. We continue to quote 
as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine- 
run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 14-in. steam, $1.50; 14%4-in. domestic, 
$1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—The furnace coke price of $2.50 is 
very well maintained. Practically all the August coke re- 
quired by furnaces in operation and not covered by longer 
term contracts, or otherwise, has now been purchased, at the 
full price, and the sales for August may be estimated at close 
to 150,000 tons, or about the same tonnage as was taken for 
July. In two cases September coke was taken as well 
August, involving some 15,000 or 20,000 tons for September, 
and in one instance a contract was made for 2500 tons 
monthly, August, September and October. In other cases the 
buying has been for August only. 

Several additional furnaces have blown out lately and pro- 
duction will require further curtailment to keep it in line 
with consumption, but thus far no spot or prompt coke has 
been pressing the market. Foundry coke has stiffened 
slightly, practically all of the few sellers at below $3 having 
withdrawn such prices, making the market quotable at $3. 
We now quote as follows: Prompt furnace, $2.50; contract 
furnace, $2.50; prompt foundry, $3; contract foundry, $3 per 
ton at ovens. 

For the first time in many weeks the “Connellsville 
Courier” reports shipments of coke at considerably less than 
production, the figures for the week ended Aug. 2 being: 
Production, 385,065 tons, a decrease of 8268 tons; shipments, 
366,053 tons, a decrease of 27,581 tons. Shipments fell 19,012 
tons below production, but it is represented that the surplus 
was probably by the producer-consumer class, the merchant 
ovens having no surplus to press on the market. 


as 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

still have an upward tendency, with 
Consumers not dis- 
Heavy rush 


Bituminous prices 
some new high-priced contracts reported. 
turbed at an increased slackness in deliveries. 
of anthracite west by lake. 


Bituminous—There is no sign of any easing off in the 
bituminous trade. During the week contracts for a year have 
been made here at surprisingly high figures. The more san- 
guine jobbers are saying that by the middle of October the 
mine-run price will be $1.50 for any good coal. While this 
view is not universal, it is agreed that everything now 
looks like it. Almost all operators have been buying in the 
open market, to satisfy contracts. Salesmen are doing spe- 
cial jobs, on account of the utter uselessness of sending them 
on the road to sell coal that could not be delivered. As a 
rule, the consumer is not disturbed, and is apparently incred- 
ulous at what the selling end of the trade tells him. At the 
same time the rail deliveries are steadily growing slower. 
The movement is indicative of a very limited motive power, 
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or a material increase of other freight. When a car reaches 
a siding at a junction point it usually stays there till the 
shipper hunts it up and goes after the road. The grain crops 
are now moving and the situation is sure to grow worse 
from this time on. 

Bituminous prices are as strong as formerly, and are quot- 
able as before with an upward tendency, as follows: Pitts- 
burgh lump, $2.90; three-quarter, $2.80; mine-run, $2.65; slack, 
$2.15, with Allegheny Valley about 15c. lower. 


Coke—There is a somewhat increased activity in the coke 
trade. Some of the pig-iron furnaces in this vicinity that 
shut down last month, have started up again and others are 
in prospect of doing so. There is probability of a change in 
that trade before long, however, on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the future of the Connellsville district. Quota- 
tions remain on the basis of $2.65 for best Connellsville 
foundry. 


Anthracite—This trade is featureless and nothing ex- 
pected till there is sign of colder weather. Western shippers 
are giving almost their entire time to rushing coal forward 
by lake, and the figures are already far ahead of those of 
former seasons. To Aug. 1 last season, the shipment was only 
1,987,385 tons, which was about the same as the year before, 
and not exceeded in former seasons as a whole; shipments 
this season to August are 2,566,206 tons from Buffalo, with 
every prospect of keeping up the pace. The July shipment of 
780,000 tons again broke the monthly record, as has been done 
once or twice before this season. Lake shipments for the 
week were 175,000 tons. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Market steady in every respect. Aug. 1 price list is well 
maintained. Some car shortage appearing in all the mining 
districts. Good demand for steam and domestic sizes con- 
tinues and lake trade is strong. 


Strong quotations and steadiness were the chief features 
of the trade in Ohio during the past week. The demand for 
all grades continues good and the movement all that could 
be expected for the time of the year. About the only dis- 
turbing factor is the increasing car shortage which had the 
effect of curtailing the output in all sections of the state. 
The tone of the market is good and future prospects are con- 
sidered bright. 

Domestic demand is increasing as the fall approaches; 
many of the larger consumers have placed their orders and 
dealers are pretty busy making deliveries. Stocks are fair, 
but with the volume of business being done, orders for im- 
mediate shipment are necessary. There is also a considerable 
trade in domestic sizes for deferred delivery, although there 
is a disposition to go slow in booking such orders. Threshing 
is producing quite a good business in all rural sections. 

Steam business is also strong and as a result prices show 
no weakening. Factories are requiring a considerable ton- 
nage to keep going and in many cases their fuel requisitions 
are being increased. No stocking is being done as yet as 
purchasing agents believe that prices will not advance ma- 
terially from this time on. The demand from railroads for 
fuel is also strong as the freight movement is holding up 
well. The shipments to the Northwest via the lakes are 
heavy and no let up of consequence is reported. Lake ship- 
ments through the Hocking Valley docks at Toledo so far 
this season total 1,572,000 tons. 

Because of the car shortage, the output during the week 
was somewhat less than normal. In the eastern Ohio district 
the shortage of equipment was the most serious and the 
Output is estimated at 75 per cent. of the average. Some 
shortage was also reported from the Pomeroy Bend and the 
domestic fields. In the Hocking Valley, a freight wreck of 
some seriousness had the effect of aggravating the situation. 


Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 
Hocking Pittsburg Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump.... . S101 OL AGSr eel sk eee $1.70 @ 1.65 $1.70 @ 1.65 
Brfinch 2 eee SOD) 1 a5OES Te sOGinimoG 1.45@1.40 1.50@1.40 
INUG Hera cee 1 OO 1 2Olaa. ee 12.30 @:1 530.5 eee 
Mineé=riin se eee oe 1.835@1.25 1.15@1.10 1.30@1.25 1.20@ 1.25 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.70 @ 0) 6h a8. See 0.60@ 0.55 0.65 @ 0.70 
Coarse slack........ 0.60@0.55 0.75@0.70 0.50@ 0.45 0.55@ 0.50 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Supply of coal at tidewater normal. Demand good and 
prices firm. Dumpings for the week heavy and prospects ex- 
cellent for a record month. 

Dumpings at Hampton Roads piers for the week have 
been heavy. This is particularly true as regards coal mov- 
ing from Sewalls Point as loadings there have been very 
heavy. There have been a number of large cargoes moving 
coastwise and the foreign business*has also been good: the 
shipments have moved to Genoa, Dakar, Valparaiso, St. Lucia, 
Para and Menos. 

Prices for New River and Pocahontas have remained firm, 
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although there is a fair accumulation of coal on all terminals. 
There has been some demand for Kanawha coal at $2.50 to 
$2.65, but few sales have been made at the latter figure. 
While the dumpings for August may not break the rec- 
ord of previous months at the same time it is predicted by 
those in position to know that the figures will run consider- 
ably over the quantity dumped the same month last year. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Deficiency in the car supply is causing a shortage which 
is quite acute on some grades. Demand from the Northwest 
continues heavy. Industrial and railroad consumption large. 


The feature of the local situation is abnormal searcity of 
nut and slack at the consuming centers in spite of the rather 
heavy domestic demand. This is due to the inadequate car 
supply, for which there is no immediate indication of any 
improvement. The demand from the Northwest for the pre- 
pared grades is still heavy, and most mines are receiving 
only a fraction of the required equipment for loading. The 
situation is most acute in the eastern Kentucky field, but ap- 
plies also to the western district, though probably not so 
severe. 

A heavy demand from the Illinois Central Railroad is 
tending to further complicate the situation. This road par- 
ticipated in the heavy storing movement, which was general 
among the railroads some time ago when prices were low, 
but they still appear to be short and are concentrating their 
efforts on their own’ requirements to the detriment of the 
other freights generally. The industrial consumption is 
heavy, and there is grave danger of something on the order 
of a famine developing unless the railroads effect a rapid 
improvement in the car situation. 

The steadily increasing demand for nut and slack of the 
better grades has put this on a selling basis of 90¢c., which 
is more nearly the winter market; the lower grades are 
quotable at 65 to 75c., with pea and slack strong at 40ce 
Eastern Kentucky grades continue unchanged at previous 
quotations, with western Kentucky now quotable at $1.10 
for lump, 95c. for nut, and 85c. for mine-run. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


A noticeapie siowing up in consumption. Coal accumulat- 
ing on track and dealers are requesting shipments held up. 


A pronounced slackening up of orders and requests for 
delays in shipments on contracts, were the principal items of 
interest in the coal trade during the current week. As a 
consequence there is some accumulation on track at various 
points. Prices have not suffered to any appreciable extent, 
but unless there is immediate improvement in conditions we 
may expect lower prices all along the line. 

Reports from the state mine inspector’s office are to the 
effect that Alabama mines are now producing coal at the 
rate of about eighteen million tons per year, which is ap- 
proximately a 10% increase over the tonnage mined in 1912. 

There is no apparent change in the foundry or furnace 
coke markets. 

NEW ORLEANS 


Exports curtailed because oi 
Severe car 


Harbor demands heavy. 
threatening weather at this period of the year. 
shortage impending. 


Sawmills were among the largest buyers of steam grades 
during the past week. Most of the mills in this territory use 
coal as fuel rather than wood, as they are mostly located on 
rivers where delivery is cheap. Harbor demands were again 
heavy. With the large crop movement soon to begin and 
with the prospect of heavier exports than ever before, local 
dealers are preparing for an unusual demand from shipping 
interests. The only exports of coal during the week were to 
Ceiba and Tela, Honduras. Coal shipments to Caribbean 
points are curtailed as much as possible at this time of year, 
owing to the hurricane seasons. = 

While the railroads are ‘still filling orders for cars with 
reasonable promptness there is plenty of evidence of the 
approach of an unusually severe car shortage. Alabama stock 
continues to be moved in as fast as possible. Unusually heavy 
demands for coal from Texas points is calling for many ears 
and every effort is being made to get these orders off. No 
changes in quotations were made during the week. 

CHICAGO fe 

Strong Cemand for smokeless coals and advances in price 
already made will probably be followed by others. Quotations 
on screenings have dropped. <A scarcity of smokeless lump 
and egg is reported. The anthracite market is stronger and 
there is an increasing volume of orders for coke. 

Demand for domestie coal, especially the Western variety, 
is improving steadily. Franklin County operators have ad- 
vanced their prices to $1.60 a ton, f.o.b. mines, and a large 
volume of orders are being received at this figure. Carter- 








' smokeless lump and egg is reported. 
' August on that coal is $2.25, but what little of it appears 


eer 


next four months. 
coals of West Virginia, 


‘sales at $2.65 have been. recorded. 
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ville operators report a substantial increase in the demand 
for that coal, and during the next five months it is expected 
they will be exceptionally busy filling orders. Carterville 
lump and egg is selling at prices ranging from $1.40 to $1.50 
f.o.b. the mines, and higher prices are anticipated. 

There has been a marked decrease in the demand for 
screenings and prices have dropped from 10c. to 1ldc. a ton; 
this is attributed chiefly to an oversupply. A scarcity of 
The circular price for 


upon the spot market commands $2.50 and in some instances 
An unusul demand pre- 
vails for smokeless mine-run and it is believed in some quar- 
ters that there will be a shortage of that fuel within the 
This applies not only to the smokeless 
but also io the low volatile central 


Pennsylvania grades. 


According to a number of dealers, there has been a dis- 


‘tinet betterment in the anthracite market and the demand 


for coke is steadily growing. 


Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 
Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
: Domestic lump............ $ 2.07 $2.45@2.65 YH f 
WPORID LUND! a's s eee se ewes 1.87@1.97 2.07 
PITT ec eicsaids epiy-o ts tw. 6 2.45@2.65 $4.30@4.55 
BITE T che cc lsivvs aia axegeve es 1.82@1.92 2.30 1.87 3.55@3.65 
BRRERE DING Ss Gitcivis, oie isislatite 0 1.42@1.52 1.65@1.85 1. 42@1. 52 
Coke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 


product, egg, stove and nut, $4.75@4.85; gas house, $4.65@ 


4.75. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


West Virginia coal in strong demand and market becom- 
ing steadily broader. Car shortage quite acute. Prices di- 


rectly controlled by the supply, which is limited. 


‘the only easy department in the trade, and, 


LS 








Pall; 


Bituminous—The shortage of railroad cars is the main 
feature of the local situation, and the trade is of the opinion 
that there will be an unprecedented shortage the coming 
this is due to the fact that there was no relaxation dur- 
ing the summer, the demand having been insistent and the 
consumption heavy throughout the entire season. Slack is 
while there is 


‘no surplus, there are at the same time no rush orders. 





As a result of the increased buying and the heavy con- 
sumption, prices are stronger on all grades. The first of 
September will probably see gas-coal quotations on the basis 
of $1.40 to $1.50 for three-quarter lump. The smokeless coals 
are practically all sold up, and are very firm. The domestic 
trade is unusually strong, lump and egg having advanced 
from $1.65 to $1.75 with the supply short; dealers who have 
failed to purchase their requirements of this grade will be 
in a serious situation when the fall demand opens up. The 
Pocahontas domestic coals are particularly scarce, lump and 
egg now being quotable at $2.25, while it is freely predicted 
that they will advance to $2.50 or $2.75 in September. 

The local market is now quotable on about the following 


Co 


basis: 
W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
ae lump. ai. eB +e 60 $2.25 $2.25 
PN ts ive. sis 1.60 2.25 2.25 
Me alump.: ih wee eat Pei ric vets 
ULI) ood « 1 0 1:35 «681.35 462.25 «$1.25 $1.25 a ets 
ine-run....... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1,20 1.20 1.50 
BOC rc 0 a se" 1.00 1.00 0.65 0.65 0.65 ok Gre 
Anthracite—The local anthracite market is steady with 


prices firm, due probably to the prospective car shortage. The 
local demand is in excess of the arrivals and premiums of 
25c. have been asked in a few cases on egg and stove. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Steam trade weakening and indications are it will con- 
tinue. Domestic market stronger, and coal actually searce. 
Car shortage reported on practically all roads. This will 


‘have a texdency to enliven the market. 


The warm weather has not affected the rising market, as 


_ far as domestic sizes are concerned; as a matter of fact, coal 
_has been in demand during the past week from the high- 


grade fields, with a decided shortage. The screenings mar- 
ket continues to drop, Carterville now being quoted at about 
30c., with Standard grades at 25@30c. By the first or fifteenth 
of September, Carterville screenings will be down to about 


-15@25c., and the Standard operators will be lucky if they do 


not have to pay the railroad companies to dispose of their 
Screenings; the market is absolutely demoralized, and will 
likely continue sc until about November. Of course, this 
Means a sharp. advance in screened sizes, and all mines are 


from one to two weeks behind on the shipments of lump and 
\ egg. 


The car shortage is getting serious on practically all the 
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roads in the high-grade fields, and indications are that it will 
make itself felt to a greater extent within the next 30 days 
than ever before. The Standard market is coming into its 
own, as far as the screened sizes are concerned, but steam 
coal is going backward. 

Anthracite is moving slowly, with more coke on the market 
than there is call for. Very little smokeless is coming in 
and there is not likely to be any if the outside market con- 
tinues to soar, as St. Louis will not pay the price. 

The prevailing circular is: 


Carterville 


and 
Franklin Co. 


Big Mt. 
Muddy Olive 


Standard 
$0.95@1.00 


2Z-inwlump a dects settee 
Sny HUMP? oe ane aiereletants 
Gin. Tumpy ss ace eeotate 
Lump and egg.......... 
INO: Linutctc cee ee 
Sereeningssa. aeons 
Mine-run.......... 
No. 1 washed nut. . 
No. 2 washed nut 
No. 3 washed nut 
No. 4 washed nut 
No. 5 washed nut 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


-The following is comparative statement of the anthracite 
shipments for July and the first seven months, of the years 
1912-13, in long tons: 


——————7 Months— 
1913 % 


uly —-—— 





1913 





1912 1912 % 

Phila. & Heacine? 902,763 1,217,892 7,761,147 19.24 6,479,227 20.C1 
aires Valley....1,011,987 1,144,678 7,604,118 18.85 5,857,344 18.09 
Cent. R.R. N. ve "775. 550 865,618 5,351,214 13.27 4,237,708 13.08 
Del. Lack. & West 871,677 883,312 5,661,037 14.03 4,600,896 14.21 
Del. & Hudson.. 589/589 687,843 4,094,128 10.15 3,261,055 10.07 
Pennsylvania..... 439,912 545,655 3,607,018 9.94 2,900,546 8.96 
Erie.. . 683,161 708,568 4,762,953 11.81 3,876,540 11.91 
Ont. & Western .. ZiSi 213 231,587 1,498,091 3.71 1,169,246 3.70 

“PO talaacrsetan 5,487,852 6,265,153 40,339,706 100,00 382,382,132 100.00 


Stocks at Tide on July 31 were 537,404 tons, an increase of 


4375 tons. Stocks on same date of previous years were: 
1207. 1908. 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
645,030 886,653 1,006,195 896,064 826,396 380,088 537,404 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite Shipments through the Sault canals for the 
current year to Aug. 1 were 1,425,554 tons as compared with 
505,225 tons for the same period last year. 


Bituminous Shipments for the same periods were: 7,986,881 
for the current year as compared with 5,981,229 in 1912, 
making gross of 9,412,485 for 1913 and 6,486,454 in 1912. 


THE CAR SITUATION u 


American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Aug. 1, as follows: 


4 Surplus Shortage Net* 

News England in Gaive «seca: mick nicks ete ert le orcas « 124 144 20 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn. 1,024 300 724 
Ohio; ‘Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. . 340 1,263 923 
West Vi irginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina.... 709 1,612 903 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 150 425 275 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn. ; North & South Dakota. . 1,556 135 1,421, 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska..................05 202 NO 202 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma.... 2,486 25 2,461) 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico... .......c0.¢eccccsee 195 53 142! 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona...............- 2,024 72 1 ,952| 
Ganadiantlinestn pate keen tem aoe ae oes ava staeee 0 0 0| 

LOtalst) Meer irate ate t aes aye 8,810 4,029 4,781 | 


*Bold face type indicate a surplus. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Aug. 1.—In view of the nearness of the August holidays, 
business is very quiet and prices are unchanged as follows: 


PO ad 
nants 


STU ste ety 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.80@5.04 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.08@4.20 
Best. seconds........... 4.56@4.68 Seconds. . ... 3.96@4.02 
Seconds .An. ee Eee on 4.32@4.50 Best Cardiff. smalls . . 2.46@2.52 
Best dry coals.,......:. 4.32@4.56 Secondsicvsmetacs. .. 2.34@2.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 days. 
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is a comparative state- 
and the first six months 


British Exports—The following 
ment of British exports for June 











of tke last three years, in long tons: 
- June 6 Months 
1912 1913 1911 1912 1913 

Anthracite........ 189,973 218,814 1,169,675 974,193 1,407,099 
Saari: ce 3,928,199 4,397,791 22,985,294 18,720,167 26,034,247 
LED ie as As. cua. 1,161,590 986,510 5,074,073 4,487,837 5,510,405 
Household........ 154,856 144,792 713,568 640,455 855,375 
Other sorts....... 322,026 258,503 1,551,349 1,350,671 1,719,118 

Total ss..ceees 5,756,644 6,006,410 31,493,959 26,173,323 35,526,235 
Cokes inns 51,139 75,336 462,559 388,108 499,670 
Manufactured fuel 108,649 185,162 851,867 635,283 1,022,232 

Grand total.... 5,916,432 6,266,908 32,808,385 27,196,714 37,048,137 
Bunker coal...... 1,561,215 LY 2VOLG eae 8,125,897 10,087,037 

FRANCE 























French imports and exports for the first five months of 
this year and last year were as follows: 
Imports Exports——\ 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
Coal «0 wis: Sanike ne eee eo eee 7,543,700 5,708,100 583,299 929,194 
Coke x, see. taoteucre ee eee 1,389,800 1,086,500 97,021 67,618 
Briquettes 14. suns ee eee 439,900 447,900 74,091 87,662 
LCELGIUNM 
The following are the Belgium imports and exports for 
the six months of the current year: 
Exports Imports 
1912 1913 1912 1913 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Coal... stent os eee 2,451,753 2,400,839 3,884,851 4,482,544 
Coke PR teu, Ar ete 463,406 520,291 454,372 610,361 
Briquettes:/at- ot soe ee 338,828 282,969 201,295 236,557 
EGYPT 


Coal imports into Egypt for the year of 1912 amounted to 
7,783,490 tons, as compared with 6,486,214 tons in 1911. The 
principal shippers were England, which furnished 89%, the 
United States with 6%, and Germany with 4%. 


SPANISH IMPORTS 


Coal imports into Spain for the five months to May 31 
of the current year were 1,161,841 metric tons, as compared 
with 883,372 tons for the same period last year. Coke im- 
ports for this period of the current year were 156,495 tons 
as compared with 169,516 tons for the same period last year. 
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Suspension Docket No. 196—Switching Charges at Chicago 
(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.). 
1. Coal consigned to stations on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway in Chicago is delivered to that carrier 
at Galewood, a station on its rails within the switching 
limits of Chicago. Heretofore the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul has received for its service from Galewood $4 
per car out of the joint rate from the mines, plus 10c 
per ton on all excess over a given weight from the 
shipper. It now demands 20c. per ton. The carriers to 
Chicago contend that they cannot afford to absorb the 
additional amount over the present $4 per car and ac- 
cordingly filed tariffs in cancellation of the joint rates, 
leaving the shipper to pay the Chicago rate plus the 20c. 
per ton now demanded by the Milwaukee, minus, how- 
ever, the $4 per car which the carriers from the mines 
are willing to continue to absorb. Held: That the result- 
ing advance in the rate to the shipper is not justified 
and the proposed tariffs should be canceled. 
Switching conditions in Chicago leading up to the estab- 
lishment of the present basis of charges and absorp- 
tions in the Chicago switching district, as published in 
the Lowrey traiff, discussed. Opinion No. 2314. 
I. C. C. No. 3538—Consolidation Coal Co. (of Maryland) vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
Allegation that unreasonable charges result from the initial 

earrier’s failure to furnish cars of the capacity ordered 

by shipper not sustained. Opinion No. 2318. 


ny 


I. C. C. No. 4480—Shoal Creek Coal Co. vs. Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western R.R. 
Advances in rates on bituminous coal from Panama, IIL, 


mines to Burlington, Fort Madison, and Keokuk, Iowa, 
not justified by defendants. Opinion No. 2319. 
I. C. C. No. 3854—Coke Producers Association (Connells- 

ville) vs. Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 

Rates on coke in carloads from the Connellsville producing 
region of Pennsylvania to various destinations are at- 
tacked as unreasonable per se, unjustly discriminatory, 
and unduly preferential; Held: 


COAL 
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1. That the rates to Youngstown, Canton, Cleveland and 
Toledo, Ohio; North Cornwall, Robesonia, Reading and 


Philadelphia, Penn.; Baltimore, Md.; and Newark, N. Ja 
are unreasonable per se. 
That the present relationship of rates as between the 
Connellsville district and the Fairmont district in West 
Virginia is not unduly discriminatory against Connells- 
ville or unduly preferential to Fairmont and must be 
maintained. 
That participation by defendants in through rates from 
West Virginia and Tennessee fields, which yield lower 
earnings per ton-mile than their’ rates from the Connells- 
ville field, is, under the conditions of competition between 
earriers which defendants cannot control, neither unduly 
discriminatory nor unduly preferential. Opinion No. 2324. 
I. C. C. No. 3998—Memphis (Tenn.) Freight Bureau vs. 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
Rates of $1.10 per ton on coal from western Kentucky and 
Alabama mines not found to be unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissied. Opinion No. 222 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Aug. 9: 





-Week’s Range——. Year’s Range 


Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 82 82 82 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ 105 101 101 1093 105 
Colorado Fuel & Tront ss feo a8 fae 32} 303 31¢ 413 244 
Colorado: Fueli& Tron Pretsascst aoe oie 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... 1024 102} 1023 102} 1024 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 195 190 190 Brae. ee 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 522 49 51 52} 472 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 82 82 82 82. 80 
Pittsburgh’ Coalla.e eee eee 198 18} 19 243 14} 
Pittsburgh:Coual Pref.sc. 2 enien Soe 854 823 843 95 73 
Pond: Creek in. shaxcceee Gee 22 20 213 233 163 
Reading <0: oh cisnange yeas 161 158 158} 1687 151} 
Reading ist: Preficces sane ate te eens Date 86 923 86 
Reading‘2nd! Pref.2) 4. ee ee ore 884 88} 88} 95 &4 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 40 40 40 54 37} 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asl:ed or Last Sale Range 

Colo. F: & I. gen. s.f.g.5s......... 934 98 95; July ’13 938 99% 

Colo. B. & I; gen; 68: ane eee LOS x 1073 June 712 “ *: 
Col. Ind. ist & coll. 5s. gu......... 82 Sale 82 83 V7 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ a ee 85. Junés iia = 
Cons. Coal Ist.and ref.'53) 405 000... tn 924 93 Oct. 712 Ef 
Gr. Riv. ‘Coal & C: Ist ¢ 63... 2 a 100 102$ April ‘06 .. = 
K. SC. CS letisie bse ee 9 ne 98 Jan:713 98 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. lst sf5s........ .. 853 863 June ’13 86 877 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 80% 8225 )80% 804 73 804 
Tenn: Coal gen) 535 seen eee 99 993 992 9934 993 103 

Birm. Div. Ist consol. 6s..+..... 101 102 101 April ’13 ‘101 103 
Tenn; Div. lst.z, 63 20a eee 101 102 100% July *13 1003 192 

Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s...... nt ae 103... 103 July"13.°103" ipa 
Utah" Puel/Tst's Ses eee ee eee ue is © Cee : se 
Victor Fuel 1stisifcisaeaeene eee 80 80 May ’13 792 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 924 93 92 924 92 98 


No Important Dividends were announced during the week, 


Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. (Denver)—This company, rein- 
corporated in Wyoming, has arranged to increase its capital 
stock from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 preparatory to making 
an issue of $10,000,000 new bonds, of which $4,000,000 will be 
reserved to retire the $4,000,000 5% bonds of 1911, and the re- 
mainder will be used for extensions and additions, as required. 

American Coal Products Co.—This concern was incorpor- 
ated under the laws of New Jersey, Feb. 6, 1903, and owns and 
operates, through its subsidiaries, some forty plants for the 
manufacture of coal products, which are scattered in 37 cities 
of the United States and Canada. The company owns all the 
stock of the United Coke & Gas Co. and nearly all of the 
stock of the Barrett Manufacturing Co.; also has an in- 
terest in the United Coke & Gas Co., which took over the by- 
product, coke ovens and other patents comprising the Otto, 
Hoffman and United Otto system of construction. 

Texas & Pacific Coal Co.—This concern owns 60,000 acres 
of coal land in Texas and on Apr. 20, 1910, stockholders voted 
to increase authorized stock from $2,500,000 to $3,500,000, but 
to June, 1912, no new stock had been issued. The com- 
pany hes been declaring dividends at about the rate of 14% 
per quarter, regularly. 

The Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co.—The reor- 
ganization plans of this company provides for an assessment 
of $30 per share on preferred and $15 on the common. It is 
also proposed to issue $1,000,000 of 6% 20-year bonds of which 
$550,000 will be sold which, together with the assessment, 
will be used for paying off the indebtedness of $1,150,000; 
the new capitalization will be $7,869,000 as against $6,969,000 
as at present. 
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———— Pittsburgh Coal Co’s loading machine on the Erie 
| Railroad tracks at Cleveland, O. This is a typical 
| apparatus for loading bituminous coal on the lakes 
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Westinghouse Motors Driving Pumps in a Mine 


Westinghouse Motors for Mine Pumps 


are so designed that they will operate satisfactorily under the 
most exacting conditions of the service for which they are in- i 
tended. 


All parts subject to stress and wear are much stronger and more 
reliable than the needs of the service require and will last for 
years. They are extremely simple in construction and are easily 
inspected and renewed. 


If the service requires, motors with moisture proof insulation 
can be furnished, or motors can be provided with splash proof 
covers to afford protection from the drip. ‘They will operate 
successfully up to 190 degrees Fahrenheit, and will withstand 
rapid changes in temperature without injury. 


Full information on request. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 


WESTINGHOUSE 
\_ ELECTRIC 









Motor with Drip-Proof Covers 
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FLOYD W. PARSONS. Editor. 


office in the United States or possessions, and Mexico. $4 to Canada. 
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CORN TE NSS 


Writes RIN CEPAT. ARTICLES -SUMMARIZED 


*Tllustrated Article 


ForEWworpD: Page 25% 
We have reached a point in  safety-first campaigns 
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The Value Of A Trademark 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


Many times advertising salesmen have 
had their prospective customers say, 
“Not yet! I believe that my machine 
is one of the best on earth for its purpose. 
It’s the result of years of thought and 
work, but it has just one defect, a slight 
one, but until that’s eliminated I won’t 
advertise. 


“T could sell many of them through your 
paper—but they wouldn’t stay sold. 


“T couldn’t get a single repeat order nor 
an order through the recommendation 
of a user; and you know as well as I do 
that my advertising would prove a failure 
unless my goods made good. 


“In brief, I can’t afford to put my trade- 
mark on this machine and advertise it 
because it has not yet reached the stand- 
ard which our trademark represents.” 


There’s an illuminating point in those 
remarks for every buyer. 


When a manufacturer adopts and adver- 
tises a trademark he guards it jealously. 
For him it possesses a living, breathing 
personality—an individuality. It is ham- 
self—his aims, his objects, his ideals. 


He knows that, properly advertised and 
lived up to, that trademark becomes the 
most valuable asset in his business. 


He knows that, once well known and es- 
tablished, the ‘‘good-will’’ represented 
by that trademark will bring a greater 
price than his factory, his equipment, 
his office furniture, the office cat and the 
office boy combined. 


If you doubt that, try to buy the right 
to do business as jewellers and silver- 
smiths under the name of Tiffany & Co. 


‘Their enormous stock of precious stones, 
their objects of silver and gold are not 
worth one part of the value of the simple 
firm name. 


W hen a manufacturer trademarks a 
machine he sets upon it the seal of his 
belief in it. 


Then he spends thousands to advertise it 
with the belief that the repeat orders will 
pay him for his advertising investment. 


He knows the machine from A to Izzard 
—how it will work under all manner of 
conditions. 


This development work is costly to him, 
but he knows it is necessary. 


So he tries it out, works over it, experi- 
ments in all directions until he knows it is 
right. 


Then he advertises. — 


Under these circumstances is it to be 
wondered at that goods continuously 
advertised are reliable? 


Or can there be any doubt that it pays 
to read advertisements and buy adver- 
tised goods? 


A trademark is not necessarily a picture 
nor a ‘‘slogan,’’ nor does it necessarily, 
in the sense we refer to it, have to bear 
the word ‘‘“Trademark.”’ 


It may be just the name of the firm. 


Honest firms are not putting their name 
onto dishonest goods. 


And dishonest firms are not doing much 
advertising. They can’t. 


Suppose, for instance, that a concern 
advertising in Coal Age were, through 
some oversight on the part of their 
advertising writer, to make a technical 
misstatement in their advertisement. 


How long would it take the well informed 
readers to discover the error and flood 
the editorial department with letters? 


We know because it has happened. 


And advertisers know it, too. None of 
them is looking for such unfavorable 
publicity. 


The ‘‘white light that beats upon a 
throne’’ isn’t a circumstance to the flood- 
ing brilliancy surrounding advertised 
goods. 


It is your measure of protec‘ion when 
you go into the market to buy. 
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“There lived an old woman in Gath 
Who threw her child out with the bath.”’ 


A nonsense jingle say you—satire say we. 
For example: 


You are one of the fellows who honor the 
scriptural injunction “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”’ If your “‘buddie”’ goes broke, your 
purse is open to him, if he gets sick your 
time is at his disposal, if he meets with an 
accident in the mine you are willing to risk 
your life, if need be, to aid in his rescue, if he 
should die you take the lead toward giving him 
proper burial and his family may lean on 
you for advice and assistance at any time. 


But—. Time and again you’ve been 
warned not to do certain things, you’ve been 
told that to do so is criminal carelessness; to 
make the thing more impressive, if possible, 
you’ve been told that 80 percent. of all acci- 
dents in mines are due to negligence and the 
greater percentage at that to the carelessness 
of others than the ones who are the victims. 
And yet in spite of all these facts, you become 
so. self centered at times (like the woman 
from Gath), and so anxious to finish certain 
work that you throw caution to the winds 
and shortcut your tasks in spite of the danger 
to yourself and to others. Even if your own 
son be in the pit, you do not for a moment 
allow that fact to influence you. 


Here’s a paradox in human nature: Men 
willingly give hours of time to relieving distress, 
but often refuse minutes toward preventing 
it. Why? Probably because they do not 
realize what is required. 
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We've reached a point in  safety-first 
campaigns where little more progress can be 
hoped for until some one hits on an effective 
way of making coal workers realize that the 
man who deliberately risks his own life is 
as much of an enemy to mankind as the one 
who is willing to commit murder. 


If you cannot see satire written all over 
the “Gath” jingle, it’s because you do not 
realize that it is possible for parents to become 
so self centered that they can forget their own 
children. The lesson of the satire is wasted 
because you refuse to see anything but the 
child and you insist that every mother loves 
her offspring. In fact, you take the same 
position that the average man takes when we 
load him down with ‘“‘don’ts.’’ He seems to 
think that we are trying to persuade him to 
love his neighbor and he resents this because 
he is positive that he does love his neighbor. 


Let’s carry the jingle illustration a little 
further. Suppose some “‘well meaning society 
lady” learning about the mother from Gath 
should swallow the jingle whole and decide 
to make a trip into Gath to educate the 
mothers of that country as to the sinfulness 
of throwing children out with the bath 
water. Would she be showered with grati- 
tude? We think not. 


Much well intended effort has been wasted 
on the miner. Let’s not hold that against him. 
Nor should we despair. Surely men who are 
capable of the heroism displayed after most 
mine explosions will not balk at a few rules 
of discipline unless they are approached on 
the blind side. | 
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The Salaried Man 


By JosrAH KreLy* 


The word “hustle” has been worked overtime in de- 
scribing American methods of doing things. For a long 
time the coal business was “hustled.” Then “efficiency” 
came in for a large share of attention, and is still used in 
a vague sort of way to describe intelligent hustling. But 
in spite of improved machinery, new methods, and highly 
organized corps of officials, many people look back to the 
early days when the output was greater and the cost less. 

You ask operators the reasons and they will tell you 
that other industries have attracted their good miners, 
that labor unions have taken away the individual ef- 
forts of their workmen, that there is a shortage of labor, 
that the quality of service has depreciated, and that much 
of the old time hustle has been absorbed in competition, 
all of which may be in part true. 

Probably little is to be gained by reviewing the past. 
but the further back we go the nearer together we find 
the operator and the miner. In fact, we might say that 
in the beginning the miner was the operator, but the 
coal industry bas developed until the operator is a syndi- 
cate and the system of operating is a collection of jobs 
at one end and a handful of miners at the other, with 
much lost motion among the holders of company posi- 
tions. 


STOCKHOLDERS ARE INTERESTED IN DIVIDENDS 


The stockholders are naturally more interested in divi- 
dends than in coal; the managers are holding their po- 
sitions by virtue of their ability to produce dividends; 
the heads of the departments draw salaries in proportion 
to their influence with various interests; the division 
superintendents sometimes visit the mines but oftener 
are more concerned with reports, high-priced experts are 
employed and are interested in the expertness of their 
own particular work. 

When it comes down to the mine superintendent, he is 
the coal getter, but delegates his authority variously. He 
is supposed to be working under instructions—instruc- 
tions from the heads of departments, instructions from 
the division superintendents, instructions from the ex- 
perts, but always instructions. If he goes counter to said 
instructions and “gets away with it,” he is often forgiven 
and sometimes promoted. If he disobeys and fails to 
accomplish results, off goes his head. If he follows in- 
structions not wisely but too well, and conditiens, or his 
manner of execution, preclude results, he is straightway 
marked for the guillotine. 

The mine foreman and other job holders manage from 
day to day as necessity demands, sometimes complaining 
of breakdowns and lack of material, and sometimes 
anathematizing the lazy, perverse miners. It is the toiler 
whose efforts are cumulative that still sometimes man- 
ifests the traditional hustle. True, he looks forward 





*District superintendent, Acosta, Penn. 
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to a season of rest when he may enjoy his accumulations, 
but he rarely feels that he has arrived at that goal. 

On the other hand, the job-holder having this same 
dream of a period of ease, sooner or later imagines that 
the time has come for him to hold his position by virtue 
of long service. Your trackboss must at one time have 
been something more than the average wage earner, and, 
if his zeal had continued, he might have become assistant 
to the mine foreman; he may prove not even a good 
trackboss, he arrived after his first promotion. 

The mine foreman has been a good workman, a good 
under boss, and starts in as a good pit-boss. Why, with 
this record, should he not get better? He has had a 
dream of rest, and, although he may be good enough to 
be retained for years, he has struck his gait as a job- 
holder and arrived. 

The mine superintendent, of all men, must have at one 
time been a hustler. He has made good somewhere. He 
has had numerous promotions. He ig a man with a rec- 
ord. The powers do not pick up just any sort of a man 
to experiment with as mine superintendent. He has now 
what most of his men consider the highest position to be 
attained. They have heard of the manager, but they see 
the mine superintendent in all his importance. He come- 
times wears a white collar right on working days and 
calls the men of the main office by their first names. 
Then, why, in the prime of life, should he not make good 
and in turn be promoted ? 

Of course, there is the possibility of his having been 
overestimated, but the chances are that he has listened 
too often to the call of the job, has dreamed that dream 
of rest, and feels that, with family, with influence in the 
community, and with some association with the men 
higher up, he has arrived. He straightway sets him out 
a vineyard, plants a hedge; he takes unto himself horses, 
cattle and chickens. Feed is convenient, labor is handy, 
and the company store is well stocked with the necessities 
of life. He has perhaps served long and faithfully. He 
rests. True, he has activities; he may run a Sunday 
school, be a politician, a speculator, or a sport, but so 
far as the coal industry is concerned, he rests. 

It is needless to follow the tendency up through bigger 
Jobs where the vineyards and cows give place to automo- 
biles and fine residences and where the innocent pas- 
times of peddling official influence and farming out com- 
pany labor are forgotten in the excitement of big deals 
and subsidiary organizations. 

THE Torer’s Dream 

Far be it from any of us to disclaim having listened 
to the call of the job, of having dreamed the toilers’ 
dream, but when we pull apart the fabric of the modern 
coal syndicate with the job-holders at one end and the 
miners at the other, we are reminded of that old trick 
of the fragile woman of the circus, holding in one smal! 
hand the end of a pole which a dozen lusty farmer 
youths are trying to push down to the platform. The 
only sleight is that she has so arranged their hands on 
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one requisite for a position of responsibility. 
man lacks initiative or does not possess a nimble and 
active mind, capable of devising ways and means for 
meeting the continual unprecedented emergencies, his 
experience will count for little. 


_of the insufficient head room available. 
foreman remembered a lot of old discarded pipe which he 


next breakthrough inside. 
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the pole that each is pushing against the other, while 
she holds the lever end. 

Nor can we make any claim to astuteness in so char- 
acterizing one of the weaknesses of the efficiency strug- 
gle in our larger coal operations. It may not even be a 
hew way of appealing to job-holders for more ambition, 
but we believe that while coal is now paying our salaries 
at a loss over the early days, it might be paying even 
better incomes and larger dividends, if officials from 
mine foremen to managers could put off a little further 
in the future that time of rest and try for one more pro- 
motion before listening to the call of the job. 


+ 
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Some Practical Short Cuts 
By ALEXANDER FRANKLIN 
State mining laws invariably specify that foremen shall 
have a certain number of years practical experience in 
the mines. This is, of course, a desirable provision, but 


it must be remembered that experience is, after all, but 
If the fore- 


An instance of this kind came to my attention recently. 


In making a change in the ventilating system of a mine, 


it was found necessary to cover an overcast. A job of 
this kind is often difficult to handle satisfactorily because 
In this case the 


ordered placed over the opening and covered with a 
layer of cement. The job proved economical, permanent 
and satisfactory in every respect, in addition to which, 
it also solved the problem of finding a disposal for the 
old pipe. While apparently simple enough in itself, this 
is, nevertheless, a good example of the effectiveness of a 
little headwork. 

In this same mine another incident occurred showing 
how important economies can sometimes be effected by 
a little careful thinking. As is well known, the Penn- 
sylvania mining law requires that no rooms be turned 
ahead of the ventilation except with the special per- 
mission of the inspector. In this case the entrymen laid 
wooden tracks inside of the last crosscut and these were 
used until it became necessary to put in a switch at the 
The wooden track was then 

torn up and replaced with steel, so that when the ma- 
chines made their cuttings for the room neck, they stood 
so high on the new track that it was invariably neces- 
sary to pay yardage for taking up the bottom. 

__ The plan was finally evolved of turning the room im- 
‘Mediately the entry had been driven far enough to ac- 
commodate the new work without crowding. Permission 
was accordingly obtained from the mine inspector, and 
the new system tried and found to present advantages. 

In the first place the machinemen took a “side 
“Swipe” at the room neck while they were unloaded to 
make the entry cut, thus giving them an additional cut- 

ting without making an extra move. The entrymen 
could also be loading out of the room neck while the 
machinemen were cutting the entry, which obviated this 
customary period of idleness. As the cutting was made 
on the bottom the usual yardage paid for taking this up 
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was eliminated. And finally when the steel track was 
laid all the switches for the rooms could be located at 
the same time and this work completed at one operation. 

Doubtless many others have had similar experiences 
as these. The examples cited are simple and embody 
conditions in the everyday working of a mine. Neyer- 
theless, they show the enormous discrepancy that may 
occur through the lack of a little headwork. 
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To Expedite Loading Cars on Light 
Pitches 


By RatpH W. Mayrr* 

Much time is often lost by the motorman being re- 
quired to wait for the loading of cars where the pitch 
of the seam is so small that the inclination of the loading 
chute is not sufficient to cause the coal to slide rapidly 
into the car. In such a case, much time is saved by lay- 
ing a switch at each chute, as shown in the accompanying 
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figure, so that the empty car can be set out on the switch. 

In this arrangement, it is advisable to adopt a special 
form of switch that will leave the main track unbroken. 
Such a switch is shown in the figure. Instead of a frog 
there is a frog latch (F'), which is pivoted on one end by 
a bolt. When swung into position across the rail of the 
main track, the other end of the latch is held in position 
by the spur shown in the figure, and is otherwise secured 
by a grooved plate spiked to the plank underneath the 
lead rail. The lead rail has a fixed point, as shown at A. 
The end of the lead rail at the frog latch is elevated suffi- 
ciently above the rail of the main track to accommodate 
the frog lateh when laid across that rail. 

The switch latch, on the follower rail, is also pivoted 
on one end by a bolt, as shown at S. When in position, 
this latch is swung over and laid on top of the rail of the 
main track where it is held in position by a slight pro- 
jection on its underside. 

This arrangement gives a clear main track, and the 
motorman is not required to wait while the car is being 
loaded. In most cases, a switchman cuts off the empty 
car at the switch, without the motor stopping. The miner 
then runs his loaded car onto the main track and side- 
tracks the empty car, which he loads at his leisure. The 
motorman returning gathers up the loaded cars standing 
on the main track. 

Pod 

The average annual earnings of all classes of labor in the 
mines of Germany in the year 1912 amounted to $340. In 
1890 the average amounted to only $260, so that in the inter- 


vening 22 years, wages have increased a little over 30 per 
cent. 


*Roslyn, Wash. 
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Tertiary Coal Fields of the Rio) Grane 


By B. lL. MriuEr* 


SY NOPSIS—The mines of the Laredo field are ex- 
tracting at a profit coal which is from 24 to 30 in. thick. 
Prices of the fuel at the surface are three times those 
obtained for coal at Pennsylvania mines. The coal is 
not a lignite but has many points of resemblance to 
cannel coal, 
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The Southwestern portion of the United States and 
the greater part of Mexico have long been known to be 
markedly deficient in fuel supplies but until recent years 
this lack of fuel has been of little consequence. The 
small supply needed, when the country was occupied only 
by scattered ranchmen, was furnished by the scanty 
vegetable growth characteristic of semiarid regions. 
There were few towns of any considerable size and such 
as did exist eontained no industries demanding large 
supplies of fuel, while the mild climate did not necessi- 
tate much artificial heat in the houses of the residents. 


Colorado and New Mexico. The transportation charges 
on account of the long haulage, however, are excessive 
and would tend to discourage many industries. Mc- 
Alester, Okla., coal retails in San Antonio at $10 per ton 
while crude petroleum is gradually advancing in price. 


CoAL oF THREE GEOLOGIC PERIODS 


Despite these conditions, Texas has thus far failed to 
take advantage of some of her coal deposits, though they 
appear promising enough. The coal fields of Texas are 
varied in character and rather widely distributed. They 
belong to the Carboniferous, Cretaceous and Hocene 
geologic periods and represent all the gradations be- 
tween soft brown lignites and a good grade of bituminous 
coal. The Carboniferous coal fields le in the north 
central portion of the state about 150 miles northwest 
of Austin. The Cretaceous coal deposits are confined to 
a rather small area in the vicinity of Eagle Pass. Both 





Outcrops oF CoAL ALONG EspapA CREEK 


Under these conditions the known deposits of coal occur- 
ing in these regions received little attention. 

With the rapid industrial development which has re- 
cently been taking place in the Southwest a change has 
come and attention is being directed to new sources of 
fuel supply. Especially is this true in regard to south- 
ern Texas. Many new railroads have been built and more 
are projected and general agriculture is replacing the 
occupation of ranching which formerly was almost uni- 
versal. The population is rapidly increasing and new in- 
dustries of various kinds are being started, all of which 
require large supplies of fuel. 

Fortunately for this district petroleum was discovered 
in Beaumont, Tex., some years ago and iater in several 
other places in the same state and in Louisiana, while 
natural gas has also been found, although unfortunately 
in most places in rather small amounts. But the sup- 
ples of petroleum and natural gas from Texas and 
Louisiana have not kept pace with the increasing demand 
for fuel and southern Texas has been compelled to ob- 
tain large supplies of coal from Oklahoma, Arkansas, 


*Professor of economie and field geology, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, South Bethlehem, Penn. ; 


the Carboniferous and Cretaceous coals are bituminous 
in character. } 

The Eocene coal and lignite deposits.are extensively 
developed in a broad belt extending across the state from 
the southwest corner of Arkansas to the Rio Grande. 
Except in Webb and Dimmitt counties all these carbon- 
aceous deposits consist of hgnite which has been worked 
in many different locations but not extensively in any 
one place. The supply is great but its deterioration in 
shipment has restricted it to local use. In Webb and 
Dimmitt counties, however, the Eocene contains deposits 
of a good grade of bituminous coal which possesses many 
of the characteristics of cannel. Only along the Rio 
Grande in the former locality has the coal been worked 
but it has been encountered in some well borings in the 
latter county. The purpose of this paper is to describe 
the geology of the Webb County coal deposits. 


Tue Larepo Coa Frrip 


The Webb County coal field borders the Rio Grande 
River and extends from a point about 15 miles above Lare- 
do for a distance of 35 or more miles. The field is fre- 
quently called the “Laredo Coal Field” and:a recent map 
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of the United States Geological Survey locates it along 
the International and Great Northern R.R., extending 
about 10 miles on either side of Laredo along the river. 
This is incorrect, as the coal field lies entirely northwest 
of the location mentioned. 


The coal of this region has long been known. It was 


mentioned in the report of the United States and Mexico 


Boundary Survey published in 1857 and by early travel- 
ers in that region. No use could be made of the coal. 
however, until a railroad was constructed. About 25 
years ago the Rio Grande & Eagle Pass R.R. was built 
from Laredo into the lower portion of the field and 
mines have been in operation there ever since. At the 
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SAN JOSE 


(New steel tipple now being erected at shaft.) 


present time two companies are operating in the dis- 
trict. The Cannel Coal Co. has mines at San José and 
Cannel and the Santo Tomas Coal Co. is operating at 
Minera. 

The coal occurs in thin beds which outcrop in many 
places along the Rio Grande River and the creeks or 
arroyos that enter the river from the north. The country 
is semiarid and covered with a moderately heavy growth 
of cactus,. mesquite and various other kinds of thorn- 
bearing plants. The arroyos that lead into the Rio 
Grande contain water in pools during most of the year 
but in order to obtain sufficient water for the cattle in 
the ranches, reservoirs (called tanks) are formed by the 
construction of dams across these waterways and the 
water impounded for use in the dry season. 

THE Rocks Are Not WELL CEMENTED 

The principal rock of the region is a shallow-water 

cross-bedded, gray to buff sandstone that shows ripple- 


marked surfaces in many places. The grains of quartz 
are rather loosely cemented together and wind erosion is 
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able to wear away the softer layers in exposed cliffs with 
ease. The harder layers are responsible for the flat- 
topped isolated hills that are seen in many places and 
also explain the rapids in the river. Interbedded with the 
sandstone layers are numerous beds of drab clay with 
occasional layers of ironstone and carbonaceous shale and 
coal. ~The clay contains much gypsum and on a clay 
slope crystals of clear selenite are abundant. Clay con- 
cretions both large and small are also common. 
Limestone of a soft porous character outcrops in a 
few places several miles back from the river. Over al- 
most the entire region with the exception of the steep 
slopes and the silt-covered river terraces there is a thin 





MINE OF THE CANNEL COAL Co. 


(The old wood tipple with slope approach.) 


cover of quartz and quartzite pebbles among which are 
many pieces of petrified wood, jasper and chalcedony. 

In certain places the Rio Grande is bordered by high 
bluffs of the Eocene sandstone and clays that are in 
many places about 100 ft. high. In most places, however, 
there are two fine-silt terraces bordering the river. One 
of these rises only about 20 ft. above the water while 
the other lies at an elevation of about 40 ft. higher. In 
many places the lower one has been cut away and in 
some places both are now absent. These silt terraces 
extend back from the river to a distance of several miles 
in some places. They have attracted much attention in 
recent years since it has been found possible to grow a 
fine quality of Bermuda onions in them by means of 
irrigation. The water is pumped from the river for the 
purpose. 

THE Fuet Propucep Is Nor Lignite 

The coal of the field has frequently been described as 
a brown coal or lignite. This is certainly not the case, 
as the coal has a luster and breaks with a glossy con- 
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choidal fracture. It contains much volatile matter and 
has an oily appearance similar to cannel coal. It also 
resembles that fuel in the way it burns and it may 
properly be called Dumble likened it to 
hardened asphaltum. 

Thin seams of an intensely black glossy material re- 
sembling jet that breaks readily into angular fragments 
are occasionally found within the coal bed. On exposure 
to the air it weathers slowly and many of the outcrops 
show coal of a comparatively fresh appearance. It does 
not crumble readily so that there is little dust produced 
in the mining or shipping of the fuel. 

The U. 8. Geological Survey publishes the following 
analyses, made by:S. H. Worrell, of the coal from two of 
the present working mines: 
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ANALYSIS OF COALS IN WEBB COUNTY, TEXAS 


Proximate analysis, dry Ultimate analysis, dry 


Vol- Fixed Hy- . Oxy- Nitro- Sul- B.t.u. 

Moisture atile Carbon Ash Carbon drogen gen gen  phur dry 
2.30 54.00 37.97 8.03. 71°04) 5.65) 10203 23-00 Zaz 12,604 
2.80 60545 / 38.10 LEE45, $66. 060 oe ee 20S Ceo Gme OG 11,740 


The coal comes to the surface in the tributary arroyos 
of the Rio Grande for a distance of about five miles 
from their mouths. A dip of about 1 deg. to 2 deg. 
northeastwardly causes the coal beds to disappear from 
view farther to the northeast. The strike of the coal beds 
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THE STATE OF TEXAS, WITH WuBB, CouUNTY 
Cross-HAtcHEeD 


and associated sandstones, while not constant, is approxi- 
mately parallel to the course of the Rio Grande. 

The coal outcrops in a few places on the Mexican side 
of the boundary and an attempt was made to mine it 
at one time at a point opposite Minera. Much money was 
expended in building a railroad from Nuevo Laredo and 
in equipping a plant but the coal bed was found to dip 
beneath the river and not to be present on the Mexican 
side in sufficient quantities to permit operation. 

In most places there are several beds of coal, the 
thicker ones of which are continuous over large areas. 
The thinner beds are less persistent and in places can be 
seen to die out by passing into carbonaceous shale. 
Occasionally thin lenses of shale are also encountered 
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within the coal bed but these are seldom persistent or 
thick. 

SLICKENSIDES IN Roor anpd SMALL Favurs In Coan 

The roof of the coal is in most places a clay or clay 
shale, drab to black in color, and varying from a few 
inches to a few feet in thickness. Gray sandstone in 
most cases lies a few feet above the coal bed. The clay 
does not make a good permanent roof, as it tends to 
scale off and fall. In the working rooms of the mines 
few supports are used but considerable timbering is neces- 
sary in the entries. 

The region has undergone some disturbance as shown 
by occasional normal faults, which are always small, the 
throw being seldom more than 1 or 2 ft. The largest 
fault observed was in the San José mine, and had a throw 
of about 4 ft. 6 in. In the vicinity of the faults the 
overlying clay laver shows much slickensiding, which 
makes the roof fall readily. But even in such places 
when the coal is blasted down, the roof does not fall with 
it so that as the coal as mined is unusually free from any 
adherent impurities. 


Trin CoaL AND HicgH PRicrzs Ar TIPPLE 


The coal beds are thin in comparison with those of the 
Hastern fields, and it would seem that they could not be 
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WEBB County, Trx., WHERE THE CANNEL CoAL FIELD 
Is LocaTED 


worked with profit. When it is realized, however, that 
the Rio Grande coal at the mouth of the mine readily 
sells for three times as much as the best grade of bitu- 
minous coal in the coal fields of western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, and that the demand for it exceeds the 
supply it will readily be seen that the thickness demanded 
for profitable operation in western Pennsylvania is no 
criterion for southern Texas. The beds seldom contain 
more than 30 in. of clean coal, while most of them now 
worked scarcely exceed 24 in. In all probability beds 
considerably thinner can be worked with a fair margin 
of profit. 

The mines at San José, the most easterly portion of the 


.present working field, may be described as being typical 
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of the region. At this point the Cannel Coal Co. is work- 
ing two beds, one of which hes 70 ft. below the silt-cov- 
ered bottom on which the town is built and the other lies 
90 ft. lower. The upper bed is worked by means of an 
incline and shaft. A new steel tipple is just now being 
erected at the latter. This shaft is 216 ft. deep, and when 
it is completed both beds of coal will be worked from it. 
The thickness of the upper. bed averages about 27 in., 
and that of the lower one about 24 in. The coal in the 
two beds is similar, the only essential differences being 
the presence of fewer faults in the lower bed. 


WoRKING CONDITIONS 


The mine is operated by the room-and-pillar method, 
but it is planned to work the lower bed by the longwall 
system. ‘The pillars vary from 40 to 80 ft., nearly all 
of which coal is recovered on the retreat. The mine is 
comparatively dry. Gas gives no trouble, and, conse- 
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THE PRIMITIVE CoAL-MINING Town oF SAN JOSE, 


quently, little attention has been given to ventilation, 
with the result that parts of the mine are hot. Many of 
the miners wear only a cap and overalls while at work. 

The mine is provided with electric haulage. The coal 
is hauled up to the top of the tipple where any pieces of 
slate that may have been included with the coal are 
picked out by hand as the coal is carried forward by a 
belt conveyor. 

Mexican labor is used in the mines almost exclusively, 
and, on the whole, is fairly satisfactory. 

As stated above, the present working coal mines of the 
Rio Grande are few in number and located near the 
eastern side of the coal. basin. So far as it can be de- 
termined by the outcrops, coal of equally good quality and 
of approximately equal thickness is believed to underlie 
a much greater area farther up the river, and it is to be 
hoped that the working field will be extended so that the 
fuel situation in south Texas may be relieved. 
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The Fuel Resources of North Dakota 


The production of hgnite coal in North Dakota in 
1912, according to E. W. Parker, of the U. 8. Geological 
Survey, amounted to 499,480 short tons, valued at $765,- 
105, compared with 502,628 short tons valued at $720,- 
489 in 1911, this being the maximum output 
in the history of the state. The decrease of 3148 short 
tons in 1912 was so small as to possess no significance, 
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while the increase of $44,616 in the value of the product 
indicates a satisfactory condition of the trade. 

On account of its heavy percentage of moisture and 
rapid disintegration on exposure, lignite does not stand 
transportation well, and, consequently, its field of useful- 
ness has been thus far limited. Its principal use has been 
to supply fuel to the settlers on the treeless plans in the 
western part of the state. For that purpose it has been 
mined in a crude way in almost every county in the 
lignite-bearing area. Commercial mines are situated 
on the lines of railway, and supply the towns of the 
state with fuel for domestic purposes and for use under 
steam boilers. . 

Lignite has, however, been found to be an excellent 
fuel for the generation of producer gas, and with the 
development of the manufacturing industries of the state; 
the extensive deposits of lignite in North Dakota will 
receive more attention as a source of power. It has been 
found that one ton of lignite in the gas producer will 
yield as much horsepower in internal-combustion engines 
as one ton of the best bituminous coal under boilers. 
As the gas producer and internal-combustion engine in 
large units come into more general use in the West as 
they are rapidly doing in the East, the hundreds of bil- 
lions of tons of lignite known to underly North Dakota 
will be found to possess great potentialties in the settle- 
ment and economic development of the state. 
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Machinery at Panama Exposition 


The idea governing the selection of exhibits in the 
machinery department of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, which is to open on Feb. 20, 1915, is 
that they shall represent present-day practice and not be 
historical in character. 

At the St. Louis exposition an extensive series of tests 
were carried out on gas producers, using lignite coal, 
and internal-combustion engines using this gas, the re- 
sults of which were published by the government and 
were of interest to engineers. 

At San Francisco it is intended to show the latest de- 
velopment of the steam turbine which was really the 
first kind of a steam engine to be invented, having been 
first built by Hero of Alexandria before the Christian 
Era. 

The Diesel engine is also to be exhibited. This engine 
uses the heavy fuel oils, such as are produced in Cali- 
fornia. The power is obtained by injecting the oil into 
the cylinder after the air has been compressed to such an 
extent that its temperature has been raised above the ig- 
nition temperature of the oil. The thermal efficiency 
has reached 30 to 32 per cent., which is 214 to 3 times 
that of the more economical types of steam engines. 

It is hoped that an engine being tried out in England 
may also be exhibited. This engine gets its power from 
producer gas made from powdered coal, which is fed by 
a worm through tubular passages within the cylinder 
head, being heated at the same time by the exhaust gases. 

The authorities of the exposition have been promised 
an exhibit of the Humphry gas pump, in which the ex- 
pansive force of the exploded gas in each end of a V- 
evlinder acts on the water held in the curved part. A 
pump of a capacity of 50,000,000 gal. daily is now sup- 
plying water for London, and one pumping 150,000,000 
gal. per day is to be installed in Germany. 
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Tipples of the Allegheny River Mining Co. 


SY NOPSIS—Only three men are needed on top to oper- 
ate each tipple though all are equipped with two dumps. 
The cars are pulled forward by power, and run by gravity 
to a bumping block. They are freed automatically from 
the latter one by one and proceed by gravity to the dump, 
where the coal is discharged and the car passes on to the 
kickback. 
3 

Three tipples of the Allegheny River Mining Co. in the 
western Pennsylvania district were equipped last year 
with mechanical devices for easy and precise delivery of 
loaded mine cars, one at a time, from the “trip” on the 
tipple approach, to and onto the “dump.” 

This work is done by two separate devices of a simple 
nature, a trip puller at the tipple entrance and an auto- 
matic stop and feeder just before the dump. The opera- 
tion is rapid and economical of Jabor, and is conducive 
to safety of man and dump by keeping the cars always 
under perfect control, 

The three mines outfitted in this way are the Chicka- 
saw, near Rimerton; the Seminole, near New Bethlehem; 
and the Conifer, near a town of the same name, in Jeffer- 
son County. The Chickasaw and Seminole tipples were 
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steel-plate friction clutch, operated by a lever convenient- 
ly within reach of the attendant. Independent control 
of each puller is provided by a clutch in its geared drive 
from the main headshaft. 

The pullers are each 19 ft. long on centers of sprocket 
wheels and are designed to haul trips of 40 cars, deliver- 
ing them at the rate of four per minute. This gives, for 
the two tracks and dumps, a capacity of 480 cars per hour, 


AUTOMATIC STOPS AT THE Dumps 


The cars released from the pullers run forward 
toward the dumps, but are checked by spring stops at the 
feeders. The number of cars held back by the stops may 
be as many as the space ahead of the pullers will per- 
mit. At the Allegheny River tipples, this. distance. is 
ample for seyeral wagons. 

The forward car is held by the stops while its prede- 
cessor is dumped. The dump operator releases the loads 
one at a time, each loaded car running forward by grav- 
ity, bumping the empty ahead off the dump and taking 
its own place there ready for dumping. 

The incoming car depresses two triggers and thereby 
closes the bumping blocks in time to check and hold the 








Fie. 1. Trip ENTERING TIPPLE AND ABOUT TO BE DRAWN FORWARD BY THE TRIP PULLER 


built to use the car-handling system, while at Conifer 
the equipment was installed in an old tipple, thus provy- 
ing its adaptability to old as well as new equipment. 

The illustrations show only the Chickasaw and Semi- 
nole tipples, which are essentially similar in arrangement 
and equipment. Both are double, with two dumps and 
corresponding sets of car-handling devices. 


THE LoAapeD Trip Car PULLERS 


Hlectrie locomotives bring out trips of loaded mine cars 


‘and leave them on the double tracks of the tipple ap- 


proach, Fig. 1. Thence they are drawn slowly forward 


onto the tipple floor, Fig. 2, by the trip pullers, one for 


each track. Here the attendant uncouples the cars so that 
as they pass the pullers they may run forward by gravity 
to the stops at the dumps. 

Each trip puller consists of a strand of steel-bar link 
chain, of 12-in. pitch, carrying every 10 ft. a roller-sup- 
ported dog of the knockover type, to engage the car axles. 
Both are driven from one 25-hp. motor and a main head- 
shaft. Between the motor and the headshaft is a Webster 


car. The parts remain latched in this position until the 
car is to be released. 

This may be done automatically or by the dump op- 
erator, by throwing a lever which opens the bumping 
blocks and raises the triggers. The car is then free to 
run forward, and the feeder is in form to check the next 
Car. 


INCREASED CAPACITY WitH RepucED LABOR 


The savings possible by use of this mechanical equip- 
ment are numerous. Actual operation requires only three 
men for a double tipple, one at the trip puller and one 
at each dump. At the Conifer mine, the installation of 
the one trip puller and two car feeders in the old tipple 
enable the company to operate with five less men than 
formerly. 

By regularity and reliability of car handling the dump- 
ing capacity of the tipple is increased and a larger mine 
output thereby made possible. The feeder protects both 
the dump and the men from being injured by uncon- 
trolled cars. Car feeders of this type are equally ad: 
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vantageous for caging cars in shaft mines, the operation 
being substantially the same as on the tipple floor. These 
feeders are patented by Dempcy-Degener Co., Pittsburgh 
representatives of the Webster Manufacturing Company. 


BeLt Conveyor ror Borter FUEL 


At each of these two new mines there is a Webster fea- 
ture of interest—the conveyor for delivering slack coal 
from the tipple to the boiler room for steam fuel. 

Slack from the tipple screens is delivered (by an in- 
clined flight conveyor at Chickasaw) to a 14-in. belt con- 
vevor, which extends through a covered runway, to the 
boiler house. A tripper, traveling an overhead track, may 
be set to take off the coal at any point and spout it to 
piles on the floor in front of the boilers. 
The arrangement is simple in the extreme, and corres- 
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for their disposition (as in the case with potash or phos- 
phate lands) or held subject to development, under de- 
partmental regulations (as in the case of water power or 
reservoir reservations) ; or 1f they are found to be non- 
mineral in character, they are restored to public interests. 
This work of valuation and classification is being prose- 
cuted rapidly by the Geological Survey. 
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Advantages of the Steel Tie 
Speaking at the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, 
J. C. Kvans summarized the advantages of the steel tie 
as follows: 
The cost is less for steel than for wood ties when length 
of life is considered as well as first cost. It makes pos- 
sible the use of the jumper rail. The track is kept true 





Fie. 2. Two Trip Putters; ONE IN ACTION 

j The flight conveyor and 
ithe belt are both driven by one motor, which is controlled 
by the fireman. The coal is fed to the flight conveyor 
from a bin, kept filled by the tipplemen. Thus the power 
plant has its full supply always available,.and the tipple- 
men can maintain the supply at convenience. 


pondingly easy of operation. 
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Large Acreage Restored to Public 
Domain 


Six million acres of withdrawn public land were re- 
stored to entry during the months of May and June, 
upon approval by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
recommendations of the U. 8. Geological Survey. This 
action was the result of examination and classification 
of the lands by the survey, those restored either having 
been found not to be valuable for power sites, reservoirs, 
coal, phosphate or potash deposits, or having been defi- 
nitely valued as coal lands and rendered available for 
purchase under the coal-land law. 

The total outstanding withdrawals on July 1 in all the 
public-land states amounted to 68,609,289 acres, of which 
more than 58,000,000 are in coal-land withdrawals. 
These lands are held pending classification by the Geo- 
logical Survey, and as rapidly as they are found to be 
mineral bearing, they are either valued and placed on 
sale, as in the.case of coal lands: definitely reserved 
pending appropriate legislation by congress to provide 


BumMpPinc Biocks, Car FrEepErs AND Dumps 


Fig. 3. 


to gage, and the rails bend less under the load. As the 
rail rests on the floor, additional height is provided for 
the mine cars. No spikes or splice bars are required. The 
miners rarely object to laying their own track when steel 
ties are used and so save expense and delay. They are 
more willing to remove these ties when drawing pillars. 
When the cars are derailed they are more easily retracked. 
As a motorman can place enough ties on a car in a few 
minutes to support the rail in a room from end to end, 
both time and labor are saved by their use. 

When the coal is thin, steel ties pay for themselves by 
reducing the necessity of taking up bottom or ripping 
top. No track gage or other tools are required except an 
axe and in one mine not even this is used. The difficulty 
of swinging a hammer makes it hard to lay track with 
wood ties in low coal. The wedges for steel-tie tracks are 
driven by a horizontal blow and lack of height is no draw- 
back. Fewer ties are required. Stecl ties last indefinite- 
ly while wood ties are seldom used more than twice. Re- 
ports show that the ties have been used six years with 
the percentage of loss small; practically none were worn 
out. Steel ties form inventory items, because they can 
be used again and again. Experienced trackmen are not 
needed to lay them. Steel ties take less storage room 
than wood and a miner can earry six at one time without 
special effort. The track ean be laid and lifted in one- 
fourth of the time required to lay or lift track resting on 
wood ties. 
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Official Call for Meeting of the 
American Mining Congress 


To bring about a better codperation in the production, 
distribution and use of mineral wealth through discus- 
sion and deliberation, the Sixteenth Annual Session of 
the American Mining Congress is hereby called to meet 
at Philadelphia, Penn., October 20-24, 1913. 

The convention will be composed of the members of 
the American Mining Congress, specially invited guests 
and duly accredited delegates appointed under the au- 
thority hereby extended for the appointment of delegates, 
as follows: 

The President of United States may appoint ten del- 
egates at large; 

The Chief Executive of foreign nations may appoint 
ten delegates ; 

Governors of States and territories may each appoint 
ten delegates ; | . 

Mayors of cities and towns, Boards of County Super- 
visors, Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, Min- 
ing Bureaus and Exchanges, Mining Organizations, Sel- 
entific Societies, Engineers’ Associations and State Min- 
ing Schools, may appoint two delegates each. > 

We respectfully urge the early appointment of dele- 
gates on the basis above specified and that the name anc 
postoffice address of each delegate so appointed be for- 
warded to the Secretary at 1031 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Penn., at the earliest date possible, 1n order 
that such information may be furnished as will enable 
the delegate to consider in advance the subjects to be 
discussed and be better prepared to speak with intelli- 
gence and effect. 

Tire AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
Davin W. Brunton, President. 
James F, CaLLBreatuH, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Penn., Aug. 15, 1913. 
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Difficulties of Mine Inspection 

recently occurred that 
some of the difficulties 
who attempt to faith- 


A number of instances have 
emphasize in a peculhar manner 
encountered by mine inspectors 


fully perform the duties of their office. The pathway 1s 
beset by numerous obstacles and pitfalls. The situation 


is a three-cornered proposition, involving the operator, 
the miner and the mine inspector, to say nothing of orga- 
nizers working more for their own selfish ends than to 
safeguard the lives of miners or to increase the produc- 
tion of coal. 

It is recently reported that charges are to he preferred 
by certain coal operators against State Mine Inspector 
Thomas H. Shaw, Midland, Ark. It is rumored that 
certain high officials of District No. 21, U. M. W. A., 
preferred another candidate than Mr. Shaw; and his 
recent appointment as state mine inspector has failed to 
meet with their approval. It is proposed to secure an I- 
junction to restrain the mine inspector from officially 
exposing the true conditions existing in the mines of the 
state. We are glad to note that Mr. Shaw will stand by 
his guns and, as an honest man, invites investigation, de- 
pending on his 28 years of mining experience. The bet- 
ter class of miing men fully indorse his administration, 
believing that it will result in minimizing the loss of life, 
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and increasing the health of the miner, while insuring 
the greater protection of mining property. 

Recently this fearless mine inspector closed three 
mines and condemned two mining camps, owing to the 
unsanitary conditions existing therein. The closing of 
the mines, by order of the mine inspector, resulted in 
the matter being brought to the attention of the State 
Board of Health, and a conference was arranged between 
the state authorities, the operators and the miners. State 
Labor Commissioner J. C. Clary and Drs. Smith and 
Myers, respectively state and county health officers, ap- 
proved the action of the mine inspector; and the confer- 
ence resulted in a new light being thrown on the oper- 
ation of mines. It was promptly agreed by the mine 
officials that the operators will codperate with Inspector 
Shaw, and abide by his decision and action in improving 
conditions in the mines; the sanitation of the camps and 
water-supply. The meeting was harmonious in every re- 
spect, and productive of much good. 

Two of the mines closed belonged to the largest com- 
panies operating in Arkansas, namely, the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., operating mines in Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Wyoming; and the Western Coal & Min- 
ing Co., operating mines in Arkansas, Kansas, Dlinois, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. The mines closed were shaft 
mine No, 26, Bonanza, and shaft mine No. 17, Jenny 
Lind, belonging respectively to the two companies just 
named; and a slope mine at Hartford, belonging to the 
Bolen-Darnell Coal Co. 

Following are copies of notices sent by Mine Inspector 
Shaw to the mine operators, and miners, 
throughout the state. 


TO MINE OPERATORS: 

You are hereby notified that two entries must be made in 
compliance with the Act of Arkansas No. 225, Section 7, 
which reads as follows: 

The owner, agent, lessee or operator of any coal mine in 
this state, if said mine is worked on the room-and-pillar plan, 
shall cause such work to be prosecuted in such mine in the 


firebosses 


following manner, to wit: Two entries parallel with each 
other must ve driven for the ingress and egress of the air, 


and crosscuts must be made at intervals not to exceed forty 
feet apart. Where gas exists they shall be driven thirty feet 


apart or a crosscut be made at any other place ordered by 
the management. No room shall be turned inside the last 


crosscut. 

Also Section 10, of same Act, which reads as follows: 
DUTIES OF FIREBOSS: 

In all mines where a fireboss is employed all working 
places and worked’ out places adjacent to working places 
shall be examined when it can be done, at least once a day, 
by a’ competent fireboss, whose duty it shall be to enter a 
report of existing conditions of such working place or worked 
out place, in a well bound book kept by him for that pur- 
pose, and all dangerous places that are marked out, shall be 
marked on a blackboard furnished by the company before any 
other employees enter the mine. 


Also see Section 11 which provides that nothing but pure 


lard oil, where oil is used for lighting purposes, shall be 
used in any underground works in the main upcast, this see- 


tion shall not apply to rope riders. 

All violations of this act will be prosecuted. 
TO MINERS: 

All drill dust must be removed from the vicinity of shots 
and erosscut entries and all air courses must be made not 
less than seven feet wide. I have notified all mine foremen 
to not pay for such places unless these orders are obeyed. 
TO SHOTFIRERS: 

Do not fire any shots where a miner leaves drill dust. te- 
fuse to fire shots in any dusty entry until the mine manager 
has the dust cleaned up and entries sprinkled.- Refuse to 
fire any shots which you consider dangerous. I will stand 
between you and the company or the miners’ organization in 
the matter of obeying this order. 

THOMAS H. SHAW, 
State Mine Inspector. 
Midland, Ark. 
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Coal Shipping on the Great Lakes 


By JoHn W. CHAMBERLAIN* 


SY NOPSIS—This article discusses the development of 
the coal shipping in detail on the different Lakes. Kail 
fuels are aggressive competitors at Lake Michigan ports 
but are practically negligible in the Lake Superior mar- 
kets; the water movement into the Northwest is increas- 
ing rapidly. 
+23 

Before leaving the subject of coal docks and other load- 
ing appliances it might be well to go over the outlay ne- 
cessary to construct a water trestle, which is essentially 
the reason for the move to dispense with them. The 
trestle of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
at Buffalo, the newest and presumably the most modern 
of all, required 180,000 cu.yd. of dredging, 38,900 lin. 
ft. of piling, 2,750,000 ft. board measure, of white pine 
and 360 tons of spikes, bolts, ete. It was built in 268 
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The Erie Barge Canal will also have its influence when 
completed. 


BITUMINOUS A? THE LOWER LAKE Ports 


Quite an amount of bituminous coal now finds its way 
to Lake Ontario from the port of Erie, Penn., and the 
eastern ports of Ohio. At the same time the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad is ambitious to build up the port of Sodus 
Point on Lake Ontario and appears willing to make rail 
rates that are competitive with the Erie-Ontario route. 
Lake traffic is, however, much influenced by the offering 
of freight both ways for vessels and one drawback to 
the Lake Ontario trade is the lack of down cargoes. 

In the early history of the anthracite trade on Lake 
Erie there was a good demand at Sandusky, Toledo and 
Detroit. This trade. has now been absorbed by the rail- 
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“Soo” Locks. Capacity 12,000 Tons, LenerH 580 
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working days, is 1805 ft. in length, has 1316 ft. of water 
frontage, is equipped with 80 pockets of 6000 tons stor- 
age capacity and is capable of loading 10,000 tons daily. 

The cost of handling is a vital problem and the recent 
inventions used in the iron trade are also applied im the 
coal shipping. Where it used to cost 50c. a ton to handle 
ore by wheelbarrow, the Brown hoist cut the cost down 
to 18c. and the Hulett clamshell hoist to 5c. a ton. It 
is doubtful if a further reduction can be effected, though 
it would be possible to reduce the breakage of coal in 
handling still further. 

The history of the movement of coal differs in each 
lake. The Canadian government announces that it is 
preparing to enlarge the Welland Canal connecting Lakes 
Krie and Ontario to 30 ft. in depth and to provide locks 
800 ft. long and 80 ft. wide. This would greatly stimu- 
late the trade between Lake Ontario and the upper lakes. 

*90 Johnson Park, 
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roads. Buffalo ships a few thousand tons annually to 
Port Colborne at the head of the Welland Canal and 
receives Varying, minor amounts from West Virginia 
through the port of Sandusky. Otherwise the Lake Hrie 
coal traffic, both anthracite and bituminous, is practically 
all with the upper lakes. Buffalo has no other bitumi- 
nous lake traffie. 

Above Detroit the river ports are only a small factor 
in the coal trade. Some of them now receive only a carge 
or two of anthracite a season, though the bituminous re- 
ceipts sometimes run up to 50,000 tons. The same is 
true of the ports on Lake Huron. The Saginaw Bay 
ports once bought liberally, especially when they were 
heavy shippers of lumber, but partly on account of the 
disappearance of the lumber trade and still more since 
coal is produced in that section, the lake coal trade has 
fallen off. The port of Alpena, farthest north on Lake 
Huron, is increasing its traffic somewhat and since it 
has become the prospective Eastern terminus of a rail- 
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Conneaut Harpor (On10), SHOWING TRAVELING-Bridce Storage TRAMWAYS IN THE BACKGROUND 


road to run across to Lake Michigan its importance in 
the coal and other trades will soon increase materially. 

The Georgian Bay ports have never been large re- 
ceivers of anthracite; a cargo or two a season has been 
the usual amount. This coal is often considered a Jux- 
ury on account of the price and many localities, even 


where freights are low, do not feel able to pay the dif- 


‘ 


ference between it and bituminous. On the other hand 
the need of some fuel other than wood is becoming more 
pressing every year. Besides this quite a number of the 
Georgian Bay ports are termini of railroad lines, which, 
though they may get most of their fuel further east on 
their routes, are obliged to buy quite an amount of it at 
the western end. Parry Sound, for instance, received 
330,000 tons, Owen Sound, 100,000 tons and Midland, 
80,000 tons of bituminous in 1911. 


LAakE MicHIGAN 


Lake Michigan ports were at one time greatly depend- 
ent on the lake fleet for coal. and such is still the case 
with a few of the leading cities, especially if they are 
distributors Westward to any extent. This distributing 
territory is not extensive, as anthracite is not sold in 
much quantity either west or south of Minnesota, while 
the states west of the Mississippi now mine their own 
bituminous to a great extent. Still it will be a long 
time hence, if ever, that Milwaukee or Chicago gives up 


its coal trade by lake. The freight on anthracite by lake 
is a trifle, in comparison with the rail freight so that 
the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio are able to compete with the mines of Illinois. 

Lake carrying is also rapid and whether considered 
supplementary to the rail traffic or not it would be prac- 
tically impossible to supply the territory west of Lake 
Michigan with coal all-rail. A lake steamer loads 10,000 
tons of coal at Buffalo or Ashtabula at the rate of 1000 
tons an hour and in three days is unloading it at the 
same rate on the farther side of Lake Michigan. For the 
railroads to deliver it at any such rate would be to prac- 
tically shut off all other traflic on their lines. 

The other Lake Michigan ports receive coal in only 
modest quantities though the aggregate, especially of bi- 
tuminous, is large. Some of them take nearly half a 
million tons of soft coal by lake annually, but anthracite 
receipts are not heavy. Sheboygan, the chief minor 
port, receives about 250,000 tons of anthracite and 350,- 
000 tons of bituminous by lake, annually. Local changes 
of late have reduced the lake trade in anthracite at Glad- 
stone and Manitowoc materially. The east-shore ports 
are mostly supphed all-rail. 


LAKE SUPERIOR 


Conditions on Lake Superior, as regards traffic with 
the lower lakes, are quite different from those in the 
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other lake districts. Lake Superior trades mainiy with 
Lake Krie and with the Canadian ports from Georgian 
Bay to Montreal, the latter traffic being mainly in grain 
nnd package freight. An enormous amount of iron ore, 
erain and flour is shipped to Lake Eric, together with 
quite an amount of lumber, the return freight being 
mostly coal. As to what this traffic is the reports of the 
locks at the Sault will tell. The element of rail com- 
petition is almost entirely lacking. As a rule, even frem 
the south-shore ports of Lake Superior the rail distances 
to Lake Erie are fully as great as by water, while from 
the north-shore ports, rail shipments are entirely pro- 
hibitive. 

The distance from Chicago, at the head of Lake Mich- 
igan, is 540 miles by rail to Buffalo, while it is 880 by 
water, but the Lake Superior distances favor the water 
So it is imperative that the bulk of business east- 
ward from Lake Superior be done by lake in the summer 
The Lake Erie ports take in all the ore and 
grain that will be needed till the next shipping season 
opens and send coal to Lake Superior on the same plan. 
While the coal is chiefly shipped to Superior and Duluth 
at the head of Lake Superior, an aggregate of 8,500,000 
tons in a season, there is a large and growing trade of 
the same sort with other ports, particularly with Fort 
William and Port Arthur, the twin Canadian ports on 


route. 


season. 
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the north shore, that feed the markets of Winnipeg and 
the Canadian Northwest. These two ports now receive 
more than 3,000,000 tons of bituminous and over 450,000 
tons of anthracite by lake each season. The future of 
this traffic is also very bright as the adjoining country is 
developing rapidly. 

There is also a healthy trade in coal by lake to ports 
on the south shore of Lake Superior, though this does 
not increase very fast. These south-shore ports received 
70,000 tons of anthracite from Buffalo in 1912. The 
amount of bituminous is more than ten times that of an- 
thracite. As to future trade there it will all depend on 
the prosperity of that district. The lumber business, 
which has been heavy for a long time, is falling off, but 
iron ore is still a great trade and agriculture ought to 
come in as the timber disappears. Outside territory to 
be supplied from these ports is not large as compared 
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with those further north and west. There is a peculiar 
condition in the Portage Lake district, where prosperity 
and progress depend largely on the continuation of the 
copper production. The Portage Lake Canal, a short 
cut to the extreme upper Lake Superior and a saving of 
the dangerous route around Keweenaw Point, brings 
much tonnage to the Portage Lake district. 


(To Be Continued) 
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An Improved. Flow-Meter 


In the large power plants of the present day the eco- 
nomical’ handling of steam, water, air or other fluids de- 
pends upon accurate information showing the total vol- 
ume transmitted and its instantaneous rate of travel dur- 
ing any interval of time. Only within recent years has 
this subject received carefui attention, and as a result 
the General Electric Co. has developed a flow-meter to 
prevent the enormous wastes which have been allowed to 
take place at many plants. 

The instrument evolved, as may be seen in the illustra- 
tions is designed to meet the requirement of a strong me- 
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SECTION THROUGH METER 


chanical meter, which can be used not only as a test in- 
strument, but also as a permanent means for the con- 
tinuous measurement of either liquids, gases or vapors. 

The body of this flow-meter consists of an iron casting 
cored out to form one leg of a U-tube, as a reservoir for 
mercury, the other leg of the U-tube being formed by a 
pipe which opens into the reservoir. The pressure on 
the surface of the mercury varies with the rate of flow 
of the fluid being measured as will be explained later. 

A float rests on the surface of the column of mer- 
eury in the body of the meter, and rises and falls with 
the corresponding changes in its elevation. This float is 
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geared by rack and pinion to a horizontal shaft which 
carries a permanent horseshoe or U-shaped magnet, 
whose poles face a copper cap which closes the opening 
into the meter body. ‘The remaining parts of the meter’s 
mechanism are mounted on the outside of this copper 
cap. 

A smaller magnet of opposite polarity to that within 
the body of the meter is mounted upon an external shaft 
whose center line is coincident with that of the internal 
shaft if same were extended through the copper cover. 
The two magnets thus face each other upon opposite 
sides of the copper sheet, and any movement of the 
larger, induces through the medium of the magnetic flux 
an equal and similar movement of the smaller, thus 
transmitting motion to its shaft without the necessity 
of piercing the wall of the meter body. The external 
shaft actuated by the smaller or sympathetic magnet 
moves the indicating needle and the recording pen 
through suitable mechanism. 

The pressure which moves the column of mercury in 
the U-tube is obtained for pipes two inches and greater 
in diameter by inserting a modified form of Pitot tube 
termed a nozzle-plug directly into the pipeline, except 
in cases where it is desired to increase the flow at the 
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SteAM-FLow Curve 


point of metering, under which circumstances a special 
pipe reducer is provided. ‘This can be done without ser- 
ijously disturbing this pipeline. The special reducer 
above referred to is made of brass and has a long throat 
with rounded entrance terminating in a flange, which is 
inserted in a joint of the piping and is held in place in 
the same manner as a gasket. <A special nozzle-plug is 
supplied with this pipe reducer. 

The nozzle-plug contains two separate conduits, eacli 
having a set of openings arranged on diametrically oppo- 
site sides of the plug. Those apertures upon the side 
which faces the flow are called leading, while those on 
the opposite side are called trailing openings. 

The flow against the leading openings in the nozzle- 
plug sets up a pressure in the leading conduit which 
equals the static pressure plus that due to the velocity 
head. The flow past the trailing openings causes a suc- 
tion which lowers the pressure in the trailing conduit to 
a point which is below the pressure existing in the pipe 
line. As these two conduits are connected to opposite 
legs of the U-tube by 14-in. pipe, the column of mercury 
is affected by this unbalanced pressure, causing a cor- 
responding movement ef the float. 
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The openings in the nozzle-plug extend across the pipe 
diameterically so as to make the pressure transmitted to 
the meter as nearly as possible that due to’ the mean ve- 
locity rather than that at a single point in the pipe. 

he chart upon which the pen records are made is ro- 
tated hy a suitable clock mechanism. The recording pen 
sweeps the chart radially and the resulting curve shows 
the rate of flow at any time during the chart cycle. 

An integrating device sometimes apphed to this meter 
consists of a stationary flow-rate planimeter driven by 
the chart paper. The angular position of the planimeter 


wheel is determined by a cam connected to the shaft of 
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the recording pen and moving with it. The planimeter 
dials read in arbitrary quantities, which multiplied by 
a constant furnished with the meter gives the flow in the 
desired unit. This device is extremely simple and there 
is practically no danger of its getting out of adjustment. 

or pipes which are less than two inches in diameter, 
an orifice-tube made of brass and tapered internally from 
both ends so as to form a restricted opening at the mid- 
dle of the tube is provided. This must be incorporated in 
the pipe line. One leg of the U-tube is connected with 
the orifice-tube near its end and the other leg to its mid- 
dle point where the greater velocity will give a reduced 
pressure in the pipe leading to the recording instrument. 

To meet the requirements of the different classes of 
service, and the various conditions met with, the meter 
can be made up in four different ways: First, as a re- 
cording or curve-drawing instrument; second, with both 
indicating scale and recording chart; third, with record- 
ing chart and integrating dials; fourth, with indicating 
scale, recording chart and integrating dials. 

Some of the large manufacturers of power have found 
that flow-meters pay for themselves in a short time. By 
their use the record of the performance of the appara- 
tus shows whether or not it is operating at its maximum 
efficiency. Surprising conditions have been brought to* 
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light by their use showing at the same time their great 
practicability. 

A flow-meter upon each boiler of a battery operating 
upon a single header shows exactly what each is doing, 
and permits adjusting the operation of the units so that 
each will carry its full share of the load. They also in- 
dicate immediately whether the load has increased, or 
the steaming rate of the boiler’s decreased im case the 
steam pressure begins to drop. Moreover, it is possible 
from the graphic record to determine whether the method 
of firing can, or cannot be made more efficient. 

In a big plant the use of flow-meters makes it possible 
to segregate the cost of the steam, water, etc., so that each 
department may be correctly charged with its legitimate 
share of these expenses. A study of the feed-water chart 
will determine the rate at which the feed water should 
be supphed in order to secure the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency. . . 

These illustrations of the application of the flow-meter 
give some idea of the adaptability of the instrument, and 
the type of service tor which it is fitted. 
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A New Rotary Pump 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y., have 
recently placed upon the market a new rotary pump of 
a unique design. Heretofore machines of this type have 
usually been made with two- to three-lobed cams. These 


are rotated in their proper relation to each other by 
external gears placed upon the camshafts. 
In the new design, as may be seen from the accompany- 





THe New Pump wiry Enp or Castna REMOVED 


ing illustration, the cams are practically pinions meshing 
together. They therefore require no external gears to 
revolve them in their proper inter-relations. 

These machines are simple in construction, valveless, 
and may be either belted or direct connected to any 
suitable means of driving. They are built to withstand 
a working pressure of 100 lb. or a head equal to about 
230 ft. of water. Water cutting of the cams caused by 
the rapid expulsion of the liquid entrapped between the 
teeth of the two gears has been eliminated by means of 
a bypass opening in the end cover of the machine. 
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The Brookside Explosion 


The explosion at the East Brookside colliery, which oc- 
eurred at 11:30, Aug. 2, proves not to have originated 
from dynamite. The exploration of the workings revealed 
that the 175 lb. of dynamite and 75 lb. of carbide stored 
in the mine had neither of them contributed to the ex- 
plosion. It was naturally assumed that dynamite was 
the cause, as the explosion killed immediately all the 
men where the dynamite was stored and was not so death- 
dealing in other parts of the mine, but the finding of 
the explosive intact disproves that assumption. It is said 
that the bodies of the men were badly burned yet their 
clothing was not scorched and even loose pieces of paper 
were not consumed. The punk-like fringe on the timber 
also was not ignited. 

These strange phenomena have given rise to the idea 
that there were no explosions, properly so termed, and 
that the men were killed not by flame but by a blast of 
heated air. At Valleyfield in Scotland, where an out- 
burst of coal occurred, smothering the men, they were 
found when uncovered to be blistered, apparently by the 
heat of the escaping gas. A heavy fall of rock might 
also serve to heat the air in like degree, and in this case 
the air current was sufficient to sweep the clothes from 
the bodies of the men. Perhaps the explosion will serve 
to open in a definite way the problem whether the heat 
of compression in a mine is ever so severe as to start 
an explosion of coal dust and air. James Asworth has 
claimed for several years that it is. 
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The Original Sulphur in Coal 


For the discussion which follows we define ‘‘original” 
or “intrinsic” sulphur in the coal as the sulphur which 
was an integral part of the vegetal substances composing 
the peat bog from which the coal bed is derived. Of 
course, 1t is obvious that these terms are only relative, for 
the sulphur did not originate in the peat bog but was in 
the first place a part of the molten magma. Later, after 
chemical change, it was dissolved by thermal and surface 
waters and deposited by them in the depths of lagoons 
or in the ocean, and finally was drawn into the plant sys- 
tem with the vegetal juices. 

We were surprised recently when a mining engineer 
of ability and no little information declared that “or- 
ganic” sulphur was the sulphur irreducible by heat and 
was in the form of calcium sulphate. All other sulphur 
bodies were in his view additive compounds to the origi- 
nal deposit and probably he conceived that no other 
sulphur-bearing bodies were present in coal except iron 
pyrite. 

As the word organic is usually restricted to compounds 
containing carbon and hydrogen, perhaps he should have 
said “original” sulphur, but in any event it may be 
pointed out that he took a narrow view of thé possibili- 
ties of the occurrence of sulphur in coal from vegetal 
sources. 
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Nor are most commercial chemists disposed to view 
the matter in a much larger light, for some appear to 
beheve that the sulphur of the original coal substance 
is always in the form of a sulphate and few would be 
disposed to regard pyrite as being merely a much altered 
outcome of the original vegetal juices. In view of the 
erroneous speculations now passing muster, perhaps a 
few suggestions might unsettle errors, even if they did 
not establish fact. 

As we find in the ash of coal the elements, iron, 
aluminum, calcium, sodium, potassium, magnesium and 
sulphur, it is not unreasonable to expect that coal may 
contain or have contained ferric or ferrous sulphates, 
potash and soda alums, gypsum and magnesium sulphate. 
All these are more or less soluble in water and may 
enter with the fluids as plant foods. Barium sulphate 
is so freely absorbed by some plants in the arid West 
that the “‘locoing” of horses is ascribed to the consump- 
tion of a weed thus rendered poisonous. 

That sulphur enters into the plant organism mainly 
as sulphates may be conceded readily. ‘Though sulphur- 
ous acid has been shown to be inspired by oak leaves in 
the neighborhood of works producing that gas, probably 
no measurable sulphur in coal arises from any such 
source, though some sulphur may have entered the plant 
economy as a hydrocarbon compound with the vegetal 
juices yet not as a sulphate. 

But we need not necessarily assume that the sulphates 
entering the vegetal substances are unchanged chemically, 
nor is it reasonable to infer that, after the vegetal 
matter has died and been wholly or partially metamor- 
phosed, further changes are impossible. It is true that 
most of the sulphates are little affected by heat, but 
they are not so stable when attacked by other methods 
and under different conditions. 

There are plenty of indications that the sulphur is not 
entirely retained as a sulphate. Otherwise how could we 
explain the fact that when vegetal matter is heated 
to the boiling point, the sulphur content is reduced; and 
how could we find a cause for the evaporation of 0.65 
per cent. of sulphur when a certain cannel coal was 
heated to 212 deg. Fahrenheit ? 

It has been noted that coals which have been subjected 
to great heat show less sulphur than those which have 
been less heated; the anthracites and semibituminous 
coals of the Appalachian disturbance contain less sulphur 
than the fuels more remote from that trouble. If the 
coals had been rich in certain sulphates, the heat could 
not have reduced their sulphur content without some 
chemical reaction. 

If the sulphur had been pyritic, some might possibly 
have been reduced almost to the monosulphide form. If 
this had occurred it is strange that the iron in coal would 
not be found today in combination with one atom of 
sulphur, for the monosulphide does not have the power 
of reabsorbing the atom which it has lost. This leads 
us to wonder whether the heat which metamorphosed 
the coal was sufficient to separate sulphur from pyrite 
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and whether at the time of maximum heat, any pyrite 
existed. 

These considerations tend to make us believe that at 
the time when the Appalachian uplift was thrusting most 
severely, pyrite was largely absent and the sulphur was 
in combination with carbon and hydrogen and indeed, as 
we find that the upper coal measures often thicken in 
the Appalachian folds, we are disposed to think that 
the uplift must have been started even before these 
measures were laid down and that the coal was a mere 
peat, when the pressures were severe. 

3ut we must not be too willing to declare that the 
sulphates were absent when the uplift occurred, for these 
bodies are not so permanent in character as is often 
thought, and conditions favoring their reduction were 
probably in existence and these actions, made more effec- 
tive by the heat of uplift, may have been hastened by that 
action. 

According to Hoppe-Seyler, nascent methane has a 
marked power of acting upon sulphate of lime. He pro- 
duced such an action by the use of fermeating cellulose. 
Furthermore, according to Ochsenius, a solution of mag- 
nesium sulphate in which hay or straw is kept is turned 
to a sulphide. 

Other changes are, however, possible. Thus it has 
been urged that in the presence of carbon, the sulphate 
of calcium will be converted to a sulphide, the oxygen 
joining with carbon to form carbon dioxide. The sulphur 
of this sulphide might then combine with the hydrogen 
of the water and the dioxide mentioned unite with the 
calcium and the oxygen atom of the water to form hydric 
sulphide and limestone respectively. 

Nor are these all the possibilities, because we know 
there are bacteria which have a power of extracting 
sulphur from sulphates. Such are the Beggiatoa alba 
and Chromatium Okeini. Beijerinck has shown that in 
the absence of air, sulphates may be reduced at a tem- 
perature of 77 to 86 deg. F. in 12 to 14 hr, by these 
low forms of life. In the absence of air, there would be 
no oxidizing bacteria to complete the sulphur circle and 
to form sulphates anew as usually happens today. 

The formation of hydrogen sulphide from sulphates, 
probably by bacterial action, is constantly going on in 
the Black Sea, and as samples are taken below the sur- 
face this enrichment is found to inerease continually and 
in a marked degree. 

The main difficulty in the acceptance of a bacterial 
action as an explanation arises from the fact that sulphur 
bacteria appear to have been most active in more recent 
times and the most marked effect of their work is found 
in the Miocene period, and not as early as the Carbon- 
iferous. 

Certain it is that the bulk of the sulphur now being 
mined is stratified in such manner that we cannot be- 
lieve it was placed where it is by voleanic action. It 1s 
probably derived from some body, vital or chemical, 
which has leached the sulphur from its original place 
as part of some sulphate, possibly gypsum. As this pro- 
cess has been so general there is no obvious unreasonable- 
ness in the assumption that all the sulphur in coal, 
whether as sulphate, sulphide or hydrocarbon compound, 
was originally absorbed as sulphate in the plant food. 

That pyrite is an impurity derived from the plant 
tissue is suggested by the fact that it is not found in 
the clay floor. In fact, the sulphates are not often found 
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in clay nor are the sulphides. But pyrite is probably 
rarely found in precisely the same position as the sul- 
phate from which it is formed, and its quantity may 
have been increased by inflows of ferrous and ferric or 
other sulphates which were converted to pyrite by the 
action of methane. 
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The Bituminous Market in New 
England 


The soft-coal market this year has been an enigma, 
particularly in New England. When the operators put 
the 15ce. advance on Pocahontas, New River and Georges 
Creek, coincident with the depression in business circles 
early in the spring, it seemed like tempting fate, and 
predictions were made freely that so much coal would be 
offered that the selling price would be down to the same 
basis as 1911 and 1912 by the current month. 

Obviously these forecasts were wrong. Even with 
heavier receipts at Boston than ever before, the new high 
level has been firmly maintained and it is doubtful if a 
single ton has sold at a concession. The labor trouble 
in the New River field, and the possibility of an exten- 
sion into other parts of the state, was no doubt a factor 
in the situation; but it was not a controlling one as 
prices continue as firm, the demand as insistent, and the 
loading at Hampton Roads as slow, even now that the 
strike has been definitely settled. 

There are a number of conditions that point to a de- 
ficiency in the local supplies. Water shipments to Bos- 
ton for the first six months of the current year are some 
200,000 tons ahead of those for the same period last 
year; but the vessel movement last year was abnormally 
light, the difference being made up by a larger rail ton- 
nage from Pennsylvania and furthermore the average an- 
nual increase in the water arrivals during the past few 
years has run between two and four hundred thousand 
tons. In addition to this there is the acknowledged fact 
that a number of the typical contracts are seriously in 
arrears. 

In New England it is felt that the situation hinges en- 
tirely on the production and the outlook is regarded as 
not particularly favorable because of the reports of a 
poor labor supply. Should the production be seriously 
crippled by the insufficiency of miners and conditions 
further aggravated by the anticipated car shortage, there 
will undoubtedly be a tense situation this winter. Such 
a contingency will naturally broaden the market for the 
Pennsylvania grades, there already being a noticeable 
increase in the shipments out of Philadelphia. 

The past history of the trade shows that when the 
summer market turns the corner in August or earlier 
and begins to improve, there is small probability of any 
easing off until the winter is over and the spring cessa- 
tion appears. Another condition that is already being 
anticipated in some quarters, is the possibility of another 
suspension in the bituminous fields next April; should 
the outlook prove serious, a heavy storing movement on 
the part of the consumers might be started that would 
precipitate a runaway market. Even with a large pro- 
duction the winter trade promises to continue firm, 
although fairly steady, but with any restriction on the 
output due to a shortage of cars or labor, the situation 
will be serious. 
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| The Woodward-Pettebone First-Aid 
i Meet 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


First-aid teams from seven of the largest collieries of 
the anthracite field were pitted against each other in 
contests, held at Harvey’s Lake, and 5000 spectators 
viewed the events. The contests were held under the aus- 


pices of the Woodward and Pettebone teams, of the Dela- 





THE 


AND CHARLES ENZIAN 





SYLVESTER Meruop or ArtTI- 
FICIAL RESPIRATION 


ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Coal Department, 
md prizes were awarded in each of the contests. 

The problems presented were not of a difficult nature, 
but they were such as caused the men to use their 
wits, though none could be rightly regarded as catch 
problems. They were such as any first-aid team is apt to 
be called upon daily to solve in anthracite mines. All 
the teams showed the benefits of careful training, and 
while all of them could not be prize winners, each and 
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RESCUING Man Wuo TOUCHED 
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every team performed its work in a highly creditable 
manner, and no first-aid team was forced to go home 
ashamed of its demonstration. 

The Pyne colliery team, of Scranton, won the prize 
for the big event, which was $20. A safety lamp was 
awarded to the captain. The Pyne team scored 9614 
points. The Avondale colliery team was second with 93 
points and won $12 as a prize and a safety lamp for the 
captain. The third prize, $5, was won by the Auchin- 
closs team. 





THREE JUDGING PuysicIANs, Henry G. Davins Supsect Treatep ror Comrounp Fracture or Nose 


AND DISLOCATION OF LEFT SHOULDER 


Coat AGE 


TREATING ScaLp WouND, THE 
CAPTAINS’ EVENT 


The results of the contest follow: 


Full-Team Event—Problem No. 1—Compound fracture of 
jaw, left side, blood spurting; compound fracture of right 
collarbone and a lacerated wound of left elbow. 

Problem No. 2—Burns of head, face, chest and arms, and 

an incised wound of heel of left foot. 
Pyne colliery. cee en eee O6ml =Jerels inst COMuserit ister. cic eee: 90 1-2 
Avondaue coiliery.......... 93 Truesdale colliery........... 90 1-2 
Auchincloss colliery.......... 91 1-2 Bellevue colliery............ 90 1-2 
Raub colliery........:...-s... 91 1-2, Forty Fort colliery..... Se Oe 


Event—Problem—Large scalp wound (Capeline 
Lacerated wound of left shoulder (spica). 


Captains’ 
roller bandage). 
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H. R. Kettle, Avondale colliery... 90 


William Hill, Bliss colliery........ 100 ai ett y 
Philip Williams, Forty Fort colliery 90 


William L. James, Truesdale colliery 95 iliy L ( 
J. M. Jones, Bellevue colliery.....-. * 3 William Griffiths, Pyne colliery.. 88 


James H. Jenkins, Auchincloss colliery 91 Nicholas Cook, Raub colliery.... 88 
Two-Man Event—Problem—Compound fracture of nose, 

dislocation of left shoulder. : 
Auchincloss team—James 


100. Time, 3:47. 
Raub—Nicholas Cook and William Rowett, 100. Time, 7:45. 


Forty Fort—Philip Williams and Walter Jones, 100. Time, 
11:45. 


Jenkins and John H. Keating, 





Truesdale—D. J. Williams and Ww. L. James, 100. Time, 
11:45. 

Biss—William Jones and William Hill, 95. 

Bellevue—Thomas Robson and Edmond Davis, 95. 

Avondale—W. R. Williams and John Driscoll, 90. 

Pyne—Albert Rose and Philip Watkins, 88. 

One-Man Event—Problem—Rescue man who has taken 


hold of live wire; carry 50 ft., perform artificial respiration 
and dress for burns. 

Auchincloss—J. H. Keating, 93. 
Bliss—W. J. Hill, 92. 


Raub—Martin Inman, 90. 
Avondale—Ezra Griffith, 90. 


Pyne—Albert Reese, 100 
Bellevue—William Williams, 95; Time 8:54 
Forty Fort—William Cutts, 95; Time 11:25 
Truesdale—John Traber, 95; Time 13:2 
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Gary, it was turned over ‘to Lawson Blenkinsopp, state mine 
inspector of the 11th district, for use at other points in his 
district. 

The idea was conceived by Thomas Lynch, president of 
the United States Coal & Coke Co., and of all the other sub- 
sidiary coal companies of the United States Steel Corporation 
but one. The coal mines under his jurisdiction together pro- 
duce more than half as much coal as the great state of West 
Virginia, and notwithstanding the fact that this coal is mined 
largely from shaft and slope mines, some of which are deep 
and gaseous, the number of men killed per million tons of 
coal mined is much below that of the state of West Virginia, 


the United States, or any other mining section. After 
Mr. Lynch had decided what scope he wished to cover 
with these pictures, he turned the matter over to W. Hg 
Clingerman, general superintendent, J. P. K. Miller, chief 


engineer, and Austin King, chief mine inspector, all of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., for development. Mr. King was given 
full charge of the work and spent the better part of a year 
in taking thousands of pictures of various accidents as 
they happened, sham accidents, and conditions where acci- 
dents had occurred previous to the time he began this work. 

After the pictures to be shown were selected, they were 
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One-Man Event—Problem—Wound in palm, severe bleed- 
ing, also wound of right eye., : 
iTruesdale—E. J. Williams...........100 Forty Fort—John Kasperin..... 92 
Bliss—John Grosil:.....01..2-525.%- 97  Avondale—Frank Maday....... 90 
Raub—William Roderick........... 95 Pyne—Thomas Llewellyn....... 87 
'‘Auchincloss—William Bailey........ 95 


The following members comprised the different teams: 

Bliss—W. J. Hill, William Jones, Isaac Edwards, Oliver 
Parfet, Thomas Thomas, John Grosil. 

Truesdale—W. L. James, Arnold Menge, 
D. I. Williams, John Traber, E. J. Williams. 

Bellevue—J. M. Jones, Edmond Davis, William Williams, 
Martin Ratchford, Thomas Robson, John Mulhern. 

Auchincloss—J. H. Jenkins, J. H. Keating, Thomas Wren, 
Thomas Chamberlain, Ire Angle, William Bailey. 

Avondale—H. R. Kettle, John Driscoll, W. R. 
Ezra Griffith, Daniel Thomas, Frank Haday. 

Pyne—William Griffith, Albert Rose, Philip Watkins, Jen- 
kin Davis, Thomas Davis, Thomas Llewellyn. 

Forty Fort—Philip Williams, Frank Romanshusky, Walter 
Jones, Andrew Tebust, William Cutts, John Kasperin. 

Raub—Nicholas Cook, William Rowett, Martin Inman, John 
MecGroarty, Leo Smith, William Roderick. 

The prizes were awerded by Henry G. Davis, superintend- 
ent of the Wyoming Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Co., Coal Department. Charles Enzian, of 
the Federal Bureau of Mines, was master of events. The 
judges were: Drs. J. A. Samuel, Charles L. Shafer and A. ‘Be 
Smith. 


Joseph Stinson, 


Williams, 
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The H. C. Frick Coke Co.’s Picture 
Show 


The stereoptican show which has been prepared by the 
H. C. Frick Coke: Co. of Pennsylvania, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was recently shown at Vivian, 
W. Va., to twelve or fifteen hundred interested spectators. 
After the show had been given at the mines in and around 
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exhibited at all the mines, some 60 in number, of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., located in Westmoreland and Fayette Coun- 
ties, Penn., including the towns of Connellsville, Scottdale, Mt. 
Pleasant and Uniontown. They were also shown at the 
mines of the National Mining Co. in Allegheny County, Penn. 
in Pittsburgh for the benefit of the Coal Mining Institute 
of America: at the mines of the United States Coal & Coke 
Co., and at: Vivian and Welch, W. Va. They are to be take 
to Indiana and Illinois to be exhibited at the mines of the 
Steel Corporation in those states, after which they will be 
rearranged with some moving pictures that are now being 
made in the mines of the United States Coal & Coke Co 
with the assistance of that corporation. Photographers fron 
the Government Bureau of Mines are doing this work. 

A number of views are also shown of special features 0 
the United States Steel Corporation work, including traine: 
nurses taking care of the sick; the first-aid team which wo) 
first prize at the International Red Cross Convention a 
Washington; swimming pools and play grounds for the child 
ren, etc. P 

A reel of comic moving pictures entitled, “‘That Colleg: 
Life,’ and a film showing the results of disregarding safety 
devices are also exhibited. A number of panoramic view: 
were shown at Vivian, W. Va., of the various plants of thé 
United States Coal & Coke Co. at Gary, as well as a reel 0 
moving pictures of the parade, first-aid contests and variou: 
athletic exercises on the Fourth of July. 
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The First-Aid Prizes, 1912 


The William Howard Taft Fund was established b; 
an anonymous friend of the Red Cross and its intentio! 
is to provide prizes for first-aid work on railroads. Th 
awards are $50 for the first prize, $25 for the second, #1: 
for the third and $10 for the fourth. id 

The Red Cross Society has itself offered similar prize 


of 
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or meritorious first-aid work in all industries but rail- 
roading, limited to students of classes organized under 
Red Cross auspices. As recorded in our news depart- 
ment recently, three men in the Cary team of the Con- 
tinental Coal Corporation were recipients each of one- 
third of the first prize. Through the favor of W. L. 
Moss, the general manager, we are able to show a picture 
of the team, with the first-aid prize winners carefully 
ndicated. 

_ From the affidavit of Fred D. Haston, M. D., of Arjay, 
Ky., we obtained the following details: Thad Idol, an 
employee of the Continental Coal Corporation, at Cary, 
Ky., was injured in the mines at that place on Oct. 29, 
1912, about 3 p.m. by a small mine car leaving the track 
ind running over his left leg about three inches above the 
inkle, producing a fracture of the fibula with consider- 
ible contusion of the skin and neighboring structures. 
(he pain was intense, so much so that the patient re- 
marked that the few moments while the first-aid men 
vere reaching him seemed like as many hours. Prob- 





‘HE Cary Frrst-Arp Tram or tHE ConTINENTAL COAL 
CORPORATION 


(1) W. T. Caton, (2) Ed. Duncan, (3) Lester Lock. These 
ree each received one-third of the prize paid by the Ameri- 
in National Red Cross for the best example of first-aid work 
stually done during the year 1912. 


oly a space of 10 min. elapsed between the time of the 
jury and the application of the first-aid dressing, which 
as performed by W. T. Caton, Luster Lock and Ed. 
lunean, all of the Cary team, and holders of first-aid 
iplomas from the Continental Coal Corporation as a re- 
ut of the contest of Aug. 24, 1912. They also had re- 
ived certificates from the American Red Cross Society. 
‘Instant relief was given the victim by the proficient 
id prompt work of the first-aid men. Thad Idol testi- 
od that he felt no more pain after his leg was dressed. 
wo hours later, the injury was inspected at the miners’ 
yspital, to which the victim was removed and Drs. Has- 
n and B. E. Gianini, the latter of Straight Creek, de- 
ared it to be the most nearly perfect first-aid dressing 
er applied in that mining district. 


‘The second prize was won by Edmund Williams, of 


e Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. He treated a severe 
se of Pott’s fracture, which is a breakage of the lower 
tt of the fibula, accompanied with injury to the ankle 
int, so that the foot is dislocated outward. The acci- 
ut occurred at Eureka No. 39, on Feb. 26, 1912. Dr. 
W. Hawes, of the B.-W. C. M. Co., was attending sur- 
on. 


The two other prizes went to men who were not em- 
1 - 
oved at coal mines. 
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G. B. Markle Co.’s First-Aid Contest 


Special Correspondence 


The first annual first-aid contest of the C. B. Markle Co. 
was held at Drifton, on Aug. 8. The corps participating were 
Highland No. 2, Inside, Jeddo No. 7, Inside, Jeddo No. 4, Inside 
and Highland No. 5, Outside. 
events, as follows: 

Event No. 1. A man falls, fractures his nose and receives 
a bad laceration on the right side of the head, 2 in. above 
the temple. 

Event No. 2. Fracture of the middle of the left forearm. 

Event No. 3. A man is rescued from a gas explosion and 
turned over to the first-aid team to be treated for a badly 
burned head, neck and shoulders. 

Event No. 4. A man receives a compound fracture of the 
left leg, 4 in. above the knee; the artery is cut also. Patient 
to be transported on stretcher after being treated. 

The ratings in detail were as follows: 


’ 


The contest consisted of four 


Jeddo No.4 Highland No. 5 Jeddo No.7 Highland No. 2 





Event No. Inside Outside Inside Inside 
1 98 98 96 98 
2 98 89 93 95 
3 95 100 98 93 
4 98 100 98 98 
Average, 972 965 96% 96 


Each corps was started with a credit of 100 per cent. and 
penalized in accord with the recommendation of the National 
Mine Safety Association; in fact the whole contest was con- 
ducted as nearly as possible along the lines suggested by 
that body. 

The general rules governing the contest were as follows: 
1. All teams will contest each event simultaneously, and the 
captain of each team will announce to the judges the moment 
his men have finished the work on the patient. No work 
will be allowed after such announcement. 2. There will be 
no penalty for slowness in work unless same is sufficient to 
cause further injury to the patient. 3. No coaching or aid 
from anyone not in competition is allowed. 4. The following 
penalties will be imposed: 


Per Cent. 
For not doing most important thing first. . cae 
For captain’s failure to command men properly . 
For slowness in work.,.............0.. Se at 
For failure to cover wound completely........... 
For wrong artificial respiration.......... 
Homloose:splints) paren en fet eee 
For not padding splints properly............ 
Foriloose bandage rss ers ak 
Hormbandage too tighter-sa.0 eee ee 
Hor erranny, knot 2 eee Pn ete Ne 
For awkward handling of patient on stretcher...... 
HorJxckrol nea tness eeeeea tame ted ete 
For assistance lent by patient............. 
Hor tourniquet too tighte.aaeen. ae es 
For failure to stop bleeding.......... 
For not treating shock.............. : . RA 
For failure to be aseptic......... : : ek Pat 1 
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The members of the competing corps were as follows 


Jeddo No. 4 Inside: 


Henry Klose (captain) 
Andrew Kushner, 

Hugh MeMonigal, 
Edward MecMonigal, 
Joe Lynott, 

Josepn Makuta (patient) 


Highland No. 5 Outside: 


Donald Beverage (captain) 
Mike Leback, 

Mike Klupz, 

Charles Dennion, 

Mannus McLaughlin, 
Con. Gaffney, 

John Soltas (patient) 


Highland No. 2 Inside: 


Daniel Bradley (captain) 
Patrick Quinn, 

Geo. Zeisloft, 

John Contina, 

John Gallagher, 

Walter Cherekowskie (patient) 


Jeddo No. 7 Inside: 


James Gildea (captain) 
James Mulhall, 

James O’Donnell, 

Ben Bittner, 

John Spitzner, 

Thomas Thomas (patient) 


The judges were: Dr. T. H. Mays, of Drifton; Charles 
Enzian, of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, and Atherton Bowen, 


of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

Previous to the contest A. B. Jessup, general manager 
of the G. B. Markle Co. gave a short address, eoncluding with 
an introduction of the judges. Mr. Enzian then gave a talk 
in which he gave an outline of what was expected of a first- 
aid man and a first-aid corps. Following the contest Dr. 
Mays talked on the surgical questions raised by the problems 
in the contest, and Mr. Bowen commented on the team work 
and discipline. 

G. B. Markle concluded the program by awarding the prize, 
a handsome loving cup, to the Jeddo No. 4 Inside Corps. In 
his remarks he congratulated all the teams and expressed 
much gratification on account of the excellent work in the 
contest and said that, although among the last to take up this 
work in a systematic way, ample facilities would be furnished 
and he confidently expected that such a state of efficiency 
would be reached that their position as compared with the 
other corps in the coal fields would be among the first. 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 

Letter No. 11—This subject has not been discussed as 
thoroughly as I had hoped. Each week I have waited 
anxiously for some new arguments that would alter my 
opinion. But thus far, I have failed to see any reason 
advanced that would warrant the use of mixed lights 
in a mine generating gas. In my opinion, if gas has been 
discovered in any portion of a mine, there is no certainty 
that the danger can be confined to that one district and 
in this case, safety lamps should be employed throughout 
the mine. 

No one will deny, of course, that there is a certain dis- 
advantage in working with a safety lamp, but the an- 
noyance is more imaginary than real and should not be 
considered when the question of safety is at stake. It 
seems to me the time has come when we should consider 
how far we can keep away from danger—not how near 
we can ride to the edge of a precipice without falling 
OVE Te 

The recent Cincinnati mine explosion, Apr. 23, 
taught us a lesson in reference to the use of mixed lights 
in a mine operating in a gaseous field. This mine was 
examined by the mine inspector six weeks previous to the 
explosion and reported to be free from gas. By the ex- 
plosion, 96 lives were sacrificed. As stated in CoaL AGx, 
May 3, p. 679, the use of mixed lights in the Cincinnati 
mine and other mines in the Pittsburgh district is natur- 
ally revived by this disaster, which emphasizes the dan- 
ger of the use of open lights in any part of a mine where 
safeties are required in certain districts or places. Num- 
erous other disasters could be mentioned that prove the 
same rule. 

In some cases, recently, electric lamps have been tried 
and used in place of safety lamps. While these hghts 
can be used on the intake airway where it is unnecessary 
to test for gas, in my opinion, they cannot be employed 
generally in the regular work at the face, because they 
give no indication of the presence of gas. 

The argument has been advanced against the use of the 
safety lamp; namely, that it affects the eyesight. This 
may be true in some cases but is not my experience. Dur- 
ing the 30 years I have worked in the mines, I have used 
the safety lamp a good portion of the time; and I can 
still read the finest print without glasses. 

Another argument that has been advanced is that a 
man cannot do as much work with a safety lamp as with 
an open light. While I have no statistics to prove that 
this statement is not true, my experience is that the 
safety lamp gives enough light for digging coal and per- 
forming any other work required in the mine. The 
point that appeals to me is that if coal can be mined to 
pay, in one district, with a safety lamp, it can be done 
all through the mine. 

The cry “Safety first,” it seems to me, is wholly in- 
consistent with advocating the use of mixed lights in 
mining. ‘The inconsistency is more apparent than ever 
when it is considered that thousands of dollars are spent 
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each year to ascertain and test the safest methods to be 
employed in mining coal. Thousands more are spent for 
inspectors to examine and see that the safety devices in 
use are efficient and in good condition. At the same 
time, we find many operators, for the sake of saving 
another dollar, endeavor to see how little they can do and 
still comply with the law. They do not consider that in 
saving one dollar they may lose a thousand. 
THOMAS HoaGarru. 
Heilwood, Penn. 


Letter No, 12—I do not consider that the use of mixed 
lights is dangerous, in coal mining, provided proper care 
is exercised to safeguard the practice in the mines, and 
provided the workings are well ventilated. With proper 
mine regulations strictly enforced, no accident should 
occur. 

The miners at the working face require a good light, 
which the safety lamp does not afford. For this reason, 
the use of the safety lamp, at the coal face, should be 
avoided wherever this is possible. Provide a good air 
current well conducted to the face and use open lights 
wherever and whenever this is practicable, is my theory. 

In my opinion, a mine operated entirely under locked 
safety lamps has as many chances of an explosion as 
one where mixed lights are permitted. They are both 
generating explosive gas and the same care and vigilance 
that make one mine safe will make the other safe also. 
What is needed is a good system of ventilation whereby 
an ample air current is circulated throughout the en- 
tire mine and so conducted that it will sweep the work- 
ing face in every room or chamber. By this means the 
gases generated will be rendered harmless, and it will be 
impossible for any gas to accumulate in dangerous quan- 
tity. 

It is important also to examine every part of the mine 
daily and often, where gas is generated. Whenever a 
shot is fired, the place should be examined for gas before 
the workmen are allowed to return to their work. In or- 
der to prevent the short-circuiting of the air by a door 
being left open, a check door should be provided wher- 
ever this is necessary, and an attendant should be on 
hand constantly when men and cars are passing, 

R. J, | PICknIm 

Shelburn, Ind. 
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The Mine Air after an Explosion 


In reading different articles relating to mine explo- 
sions, I have often been surprised at the statements of 
some of our best mining men that seem to indicate a 
doubt or misbelief, on their part, that any firedamp could 
remain or be present after a mine explosion. 

On several occasions, I have made tests of the mine air 
following an explosion of gas; and, in many cases, have 
been able to detect the presence of firedamp in consider- 
able quantity. An instance of this kind occurred some 
months ago in a thoroughly equipped and wel ventilated 
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mine, near Pittsburgh, where an explosion of gas occurred 
by which two miners and a fireboss were badly burned. 
One hour after the accident, I accompanied the mine in- 
spector of the district and the officials of the company to 
the scene of the explosion to ascertain, if possible, its 
cause and eifect. 

The miners had been pulling entry stumps. They 
were using the Wolf safety lamp. While changing cars 
they had neglected to close the door on the entry, there- 
by short-circuiting the air at that point, which caused the 
gas accumulated above the falls to descend to where the 
men were working. Just at that time, the fireboss, mak- 
ing his rounds, closed the door and proceeded at once 
to where the men were working. Taking one of their 
lamps, he started to show them the gas that he knew 
was present, when the lamp exploded with the results 
mentioned. 

Although we were there and made the test for gas 
only an hour after the explosion occurred, we were able 
to find a sufficient body of firedamp to produce again 
the same results. This firedamp had accumulated after 
the explosion, which showed that the previous inflamma- 
tion had not been sufficient to consume all the gas. There 
was, in this case, a considerable amount of unburned gas, 
which only required an addition of fresh air to produce 
a second explosion if ignited. In any case, such ignition 
might occur from a fire trail started by the first explo- 
sion. 

. JOHN E. AMBROSE. 

New Durham, N. J. 
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The Liquor Problem in Mining 


I was interested in reading the letter of “Mine Super- 
intendent,” on this subject, Coan Acr, Aug. 9, p. 186. 
Many have experienced the same difficulty that he has 
described, in eliciting assistance from those in authority. 
As far as the law is concerned, it is apparently a case 
of “work out your own salvation.” At the request of 
the writer, on one occasion, the district attorney em- 
ployed two detectives for the surveillance of a place in 
the effort to suppress the drink traffic. The result was 
the inebriation of these minions of the law. 

A few years ago, the writer having been appointed to 
take charge of a large and important operation, paid 
a visit to the place, unknown to any one. Although it 
was the Sabbath, drunken miners, in every state of in- 
ebriation, were to be seen lounging about and sleeping 
or singing ribald songs in their own language. On many 
porches, kegs were on tap while glasses were clanked in 
drinking health. The scene was disgraceful and, to avoid 
insult, the sober, intelugent few kept themselves indoors. 

The outlook was discouraging and I determined, then 
and there, to hit the cause hard, from the start. My 
information, on assuming charge, was that the mines 
were never worked to full capacity until the Thursday 
following each pay day. Monday was known as “blue 
Monday” and Tuesday was little better, with a slight 
improvement Wednesday; but Thursday the conditions 
were again normal. The general superintendent gave 
me his unqualified support and a fighting campaign was 
determined. ‘The mine foremen were ordered to make 
out lists of those addicted to the drink habit. The 
clerks furnished a list of boarding-house keepers, giving 
the number of boarders and their names and nationality. 
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The next move was to notify the drivers of all beer 
wagons to remove the empty kegs from the streets at 
once. This order was ignored and the company, atter 
waiting patiently a few days, sent the company wagons 
to collect every keg found in the street and these were, 
later, used to generate steam. The loss of the kegs 
brought a strenuous pretest from the brewers; but they 
were informed that due notice and time had been given 
for the removal of the kegs from the streets and that, in 
future, these unsightly objects would not be tolerated 
The brewery companies promised and, for a time, kept 
the kegs off the street; but the old conditions soon re- 
turned. Again the company wagons gathered up the 
kegs and this time dumped them into an inaccessible 
ravine. This last act brought instant relief and the 
streets of the village were thereafter wonderfully im 
proved. 

The next move was the completion of a fence that had 
been paitially built some time since, inclosing the camp. 
Gates were provided, chained and locked, keys being given 
to the company drivers only. This necessitated the beer 
wagons driving over a hill in order to reach the camp. 
It was explained by the coal company that the streets 
were practically the playground of the ehildren and, un- 
less the brewery companies contributed toward the main- 
tenance of these roads, they would be prohibited from 
using them. It is needless to say that this proposition 
was scorned, 

Later, rumor had it that a professional pugilist had 
been employed by the brewery companies to visit the 
mine, pick a quarrel with the one responsible for their 
troubles, and if necessary alter the contour of his features. 
Deeming it wise to be prepared for an onslaught of this 
nature, there was in evidence, on the appearance of this 
party, something that protruded from the hip pocket of 
the superintendent to which the visitor gave respectful 
attention. The interview sought was brief, the party in 
question professing business that demanded his immedi- 
ate attention. 

The advantage thus far gained was followed up by 
employing a bright boy, who, while pretending to play 
about the streets, made note of the number of kegs de- 
livered at each house. By comparing these notes with 
those of the foremen, it was shown that the men who 
lost the most time from work were those who boarded 
or lived where the most beer was delivered. ‘These men 
were ca'led, one by one, to the office and given to under- 
stand. that, while there was no objection to their drink- 
ing in moderation, biweekly sprees and undue loss of time 
would not be tolerated. Some profited by the advice; 
but the remainder, failing to comply, there were soon 
15 vacant houses, which were quickly filled again by men 
who were disposed to work and to obey the rules of the 
company. 

The rules were printed in the different languages and 
posted at the mine. They required that any one desiring 
to be absent from his place must notify the mine foreman 
before doing so; and any one remaining idle the day after 
pay day could not return to work without a written per- 
mit from the superintendent. A few of the men adopted 
the scheme of going to their place and returning in a 
short time; but these were reported by the foremen as 
absent and their turns were stopped the following day. 
Tn a short time, “blue Monday” was a thing of the past—- 
“an unpleasant memory.” The output on that day 
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equaled that of any other day in the month, and the 
output of the mine became so steady. that, during the 
two years that followed, there was a difference of only 
2000 tons in the annual production of the mines—0.4 
per cent. Affairs at the mine took on a new aspect 
and the men actually became proud of their record for 
steadiness. ‘The change took six months. 

The desire on the part of many progressive companies 
to make life more attractive to their employees is pro- 
ducing good results. It is true, it is not always appre- 
ciated by those benefited. The bath tubs may be used 
for brooders: or coal bins, and sewers as a depository for 
old clothes, tin cans, ete.; but time will eradicate even 
this misuse of privileges. 

There is one point remaining to be considered. Ob- 
servation has shown that “dry sections” commonly con- 
sume more beer than “wet sections.” Where saloons are 
removed from the vicinity of the mine the last vestige 
of control is taken away from the mine officials. By 
the exercise of a half-concealed threat, it is possible to 
force a saloonkeeper to use his influence toward prevent- 
ing the loss of time by his patrons, which operates against 
the interest of the saloonkeeper in preventing the steady 
operation of the mine. 

CHARLTON DIxon, 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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The Anthracite Industry 


In the articles by “Special Correspondent,” Coan Acr, 
Aug. 9, p. 186, defending the so called “anthracite coal 
trust,” I see no explanation of the two leading facts of 
my own experience as a user of anthracite coal in a resi- 
dence furnace; namely, the price and quality of the 
anthracite coal furnished by coal operators, to the Chi- 
cago market, today. 

The price of anthracite coal in Chicago, is throughout 
the year higher than it was before the big strike, and 
the quality of such coal to be purchased from the best 
companies in Chicago is much inferior to what it was 
when there was real competition in quality and price. 

The large proportion of stone and slate, in the best 
coal I could find, bas driven me to substitute coke, 
briquettes, or anything else that will not produce such 
a large percentage of waste and require so much time, 
every night, to dig the refuse out of the fire. I would 
like to ask “Special Correspondent” if the rapacity of 
the “trust” is not responsible for maintaining the present 
high prices and working off a poor quality of coal on 
the consumer. If this is not the case, will he kindly 
explain the responsible cause. 

EK. G. Ewart, 

Chicago, Il. Link-Belt Co. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Diffusion of Air and Gases—If the molecules of all matter 
are assumed to be in a constant state of vibration, it nat- 
urally follows that the vibratory movement or force will 
vary with the density of the matter. In the case of fluids— 


air, gas, or liquid—the molecules are free to move among 
themselves, which is not true of solids, whose molecules, nor- 
mally, hold fixed relations to each other. 


Tf the densities of two fluids are equal, the vibratory force 
is equal in each fluid; and, at the plane of contact of the two 
fluid bodies, action and reaction are equal between the? vi- 
brating molecules and there is no tendency of these fluids to 
mix. The laws governing the mixture of liquids is not as 
simple as in the case of gases, Owing chiefly to numerous 
physical properties of liquids that modify and retard the 
diffusive action. While the diffusion of gases into each other 
and into air is extremely rapid, the diffusion of liquids is 
often very slow and in some cases does not take place at 
all because of the counteracting forces. 

Gases of different densities diffuse into each other and 
into air. The action is extremely rapid and conforms very 
closely to certain well defined laws. The diffusion of mine 
gases into the mine air and into the air current is an import- 
ant feature of mine ventilation. 

Experiment—The diffusion of air and gases has been 
shown to take place through certain substances with prac- 
tically the same rapidity as when they are in direct con- 
tact. The diffusion of hydrogen into air is well shown by the 
following simple experiment. A glass tube, say 18 or 20 in. 
long, 1-in. bore. is closed at one end with a plug of plaster. 
The tube is first filled with the gas and the open end then 
immersed beneath the surface of a basin of mercury. At once 
the mercury is observed to rise slowly in the tube to take the 
place of the hydrogen that has passed out through the plug 
and _ escaped into the air. Investigation shows, however, that 
while hydrogen has passed out of the tube, some air has 
pased into the tube, as there remains in the tube a mixture 
of hydrogen and air. 

Law of Diffusion of Air and Gases—By a similar experi- 
ment, showing the diffusion of hydrogen into oxygen, Graham 
found that for every volume of oxygen that passed into the 
hydrogen, four volumes of the hydrogen passed into the oxy- 
gen, the ratio thus being 4:1, in this case. But, calling the 
density of hydrogen unity or 1, that of oxygen is 16 and 


VY 16 = 4. This and other similar experiments, all confirming 
the first, led Graham to observe the following law. 

Graham’s Law—The velocity or rate of diffusion of air 
and gases is inversely as the square roots of their densities 
or specific gravities. 








This law is simply expressed by the following formulas: 
Rel. vel. of diffusion (gas : hydrogen) = eee 
V density of gas 
1 


Rel. vel. of diffusion (gas 


: atr) =. 
Va sp.gr. of gas 
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Illustration of Graham’s Law—The relative velocities or 
rates of diffusion of different gases (hydrogen = 1) are ecal- 
culated from their respective densities referred to hydrogen 
as unity; thus, 

1 


A iL 
Meth CH,); d : ‘ =——-=-; 
ethane ( 4); density, 8; Rel. vel. = = 57308 


V 8 
In like manner, the relative velocities or ratio of diffusion 


of different sases (air = 1) are calculated from their re- 
spective specific gravities, referred to air as unity; thus; 


= 0.354 (H = 1) 


Carbon dioxide (CO,.); sp.gr., 1.529; v = wal Fae = 0.808 
y/ 1.529 
1 (Air = 1) 
Methane (CH,); sp.gr., 0.559; v= ————. = 1.337 
V 0.559 


Experiment Showing Effect of Diffusion—An interesting 
experiment, showing the relative increase or decrease of the 


































































































































































































































































































































































































volume of gas contained 
illustrated in the accompanying figure. 
sion of methane being greater than that of carbon dioxide, 
when the latter is contained in the inner jar and the former 
in the outer bell-jar the bladder is expanded, because the 
methane passing into the small jar is greater in volume than 


in a vessel owing to diffusion, is 
The velocity of diffu- 


the carbon dioxide passing out: Again, the blad onl 
pressed when the gases change Ba eco der is d 
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The Calculation of Relative Humidity 


Referring to the description of the humidity chart, 
and the calculation of the relative humidity of air, Coat 
Agr, July 12, p..62, I want to ask if you will kindly give 
the authority for the constants 88 and 30 used in that 
calculation as I am working along these lines: 

L. L. A. Moran. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 


The formula given in this calculation is the Apjohn 
formula used by Prof. Alexander Buchan, Secretary 
Royal Meteorological Society, London. 

The use of the wet- and dry-bulb hygrometer (psy- 
chrometer) depends on the principles that: 1. The rela- 
tive humidity of the atmosphere is the ratio of the pres- 
sure of the water vapor in the air at the time of the ex- 
periment, to the pressure of the water vapor at the point 
of saturation, for the temperature of the air or the dry- 
bulb thermometer. 2. The actual pressure of the water 
vapor at the time of the experiment is equal to the water- 
vapor pressure at the point of saturation (dew point), 
for the temperature of the wet-bulb thermometer. 
The water-vapor pressure at the point of saturation’ is 
given in psychrometer tables.* . 

In the use of the psychrometer, if the dew point were 
known or the temperature at which the weight of vapor 
present in the air would produce saturation, the vapor 


pressure corresponding to that temperature, as given by 


the tables, divided by the vapor pressure for the tempera- 
ture of the dry bulb would give the relative humidity. 
The psychrometer makes it possible to calculate the 
dew-point temperature from the difference of the read- 
ings of the wet and dry bulbs, if the barometric pressure 
is known. To do this, the barometric pressure is multi- 
plied by the difference in the readings of the wet- and 
dry-bulb thermometers and that product again multi- 
plied by a constant c. The resulting product subtracted, 
from the saturated water-vapor pressure, corresponding 
to the wet-bulb temperature, as taken from the tables, 
gives the dew-point pressure, which is the actual pressure 
of the vapor in the air at the time of the experiment. 
This actual vapor pressure divided by the saturated vapor 
pressure for the temperature of the dry bulb, gives the 
relative humidity of the air expressed decimally. The 
constant c, varies with the wet-bulb temperature, and has 
been determined, by a large number of experiments, as 


~ calculated by the formula. 


c = 0.000367(1 + 0.00064 tw) 

Referring to the formula given on p. 62, the constant 
30 is practically the normal barometric pressure at sea 
level, and the constant 88 has been determined by ex- 
periment, for temperatures above. 32 deg. F. The value 
of this constant is 96, for temperatures below 32 deg. F. 
Because the range of ordinary temperatures is compara- 
tively slight, it is possible, with almost inappreciable 





*Bulletin No. 235, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


error, to simplify the calculation by the use of the con- 
stants 88 and 30. That these constants practically agree 
with the formula given above for determining the con- 
stant c is shown by a simple calculation. Thus, substitut- 
ing in that formula, the value ty = 50° F,, 

c = 0.000367 (1+ 0.00064 « 50) = 0.000379 
1 
Also, 30 88 

The formula of Dr. Apjohn is based on the theory that 
the heat absorbed by the water converted into vapor is 
taken from the air immediately surrounding the wet 
bulb and which becomes saturated therewith. The heat 
thus lost by the air causes the fall of temperature, which 
is the difference between the wet- and dry-bulb readings. 
The calculation thus involves the latent heat of the vapor 
at the wet-bulb temperature, the specific heat of the air, 
the specific gravity of the vapor, the fall of temperature, 
which factors when properly assembled determine the 
ratio of the actual vapor pressure at the time of obser- 
vation to the total pressure. The formula, partially ra- 


= ().000379 


tional, is corrected by an empirical constant 
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Ventilation 


Kindly give the best and simplest method of calculat- 
ing the coefficient of friction in mine ventilation, and 
explain the solution of the following problem: — 

In a gangway 5x8 ft., 4000 ft. long, the anemometer 
reading indicates a velocity of 200 ft. per min. Find 
the volume of air passing in cubic feet per minute; the 
pressure producing circulation, in pounds per square 
foot; the water gage corresponding to this pressure; and 
the horsepower on the air. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

The coefficient of friction, in mine ventilation; or, 
as it is more properly called, the wnit resistance, is not 
calculated, but determined by experiment. It has been 
found that, under ordinary mining conditions, this unit 
resistance, or the resistance offered by 1 sq.ft. of rubbing 
surface to an air current having a velocity of 1 ft. per 
min. is 0.00000002, which is the Atkinson value abbre- 
viated. The Fairley coefficient, which is often used in 
mining calculations, is one-half of the Atkinson coeffi- 
cient, or 0.00000001. 

The rubbing surface, area, quantity, pressure, water 
gage and horsepower are then calculated as follows: 

s=2(5 + 8) & 4000 = 104,000 sq.ft. 
a=5 < 8 = 40 sq-ft. 
q = av = 40 X 200 = 8000 cu.ft. per min. 
_ ksv? _ 0.00000002 X 104,000 & 200? 








Dp 
Ny 40 
= 2.08 1b. per sq.ft. 
2.08 
W.9. = py = 04 MM. 
_ gp. _ 8000 X 2.08 _ 
ita 0G eaaa000 7 ee 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—Find the power of the engine required to op- 
erate an endless-rope haulage, for an output of 800 tons 
of coal per day of eight hours. The mine cars hold 1500 
lb., and weigh 900 Ib., each. The haulage road is 3000 
ft. long and practically level. Assume a speed of 6 miles 
per hour, or, say 500 ft. per minute. 

Ans.—The required output of coal is (800 2000) 
— (8 X 60) = 3333+ Ib. per min. Allowing no time 
lost in delays and assuming a coefficient of rolling fric- 
tion for the cars and ropes, f = 0.025, the effective horse- 
power may be calculated by the formula 


v0 2 We 3 
pt ee re TL AEE | ae 2 Wyrv 
33,000 Z + w Be oe 


Substituting in this formula the following values: f = 
0.025; 2 = 3000 ft.; O = 3333 lb. per min.; w (coal) = 
1500 lb.; we (car) = 900 lb.; w, (rope) = 1.58 1b. per 
ft.; v = 500 ft. per min., 


0.025 & 30007. 2 900 
a 333: NA OC Le eee 
33,000 p3a(1 a )+ x x | 








eB 1500 


= 20+ hp. 


(Jues.—The timbering or lining of a hoisting shaft 
shows signs of collapse. State how you would temporar- 
ily secure it, and describe what measures you would adopt 
in renewing the timber. 

Ans.—In order to temporarily secure the bulging tim- 
bers on the face of the shaft, extra cross-buntons should 
be inserted wherever these will not interfere with the 
hoisting operations; or, if necessary, hoisting must cease 
until the shaft can be repaired. 

The work of renewing timbers in a shaft should be 
started at the top and proceed downward. Only such 
timbers should be taken out at one time as are necessary 
to permit the insertion of the new timbers. The latter 
should be of sufficient thickness to give the required 
strength to support the strata. The new timbers should 
be lagged or packed as tightly as possible behind, so as vw 
give the required support to the strata. Permanent cross- 
buntons should be inserted at regular intervals, and the 
work should be done in a substantial manner. Suitable 
provision should be made, as may be required, to drain 
the space behind the timbers and conduc: the water to 
the foot of the shaft. 

(/ues.—Name the principal gases found in coal mines 
that are chemical mixtures and also those that common- 
ly form a mechanical mixture in the mine. 

Ans.—Methane, or marsh gas (CH,), is a chemical 
compound, the molecule consisting of one atom of car- 
bon and four atoms of hydrogen; olefiant gas (C,H,), 
consisting of two atoms of carbon and four of hydrogen ; 
carbon monoxide (CO), consisting of one atom of carbon 
and one atom of oxygen; carbon dioxide (CO,), con- 
sisting of one atom of carbon and two atoms of oxygen ; 
and hydrogen sulphide (H,8), consisting of two atoms 
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of hydrogen and one atom of sulphur. All of these gases, 
as they occur in mines, are more or less mixed with air, 
in varying quantities, forming mechanical mixtures of 
air and gas. Air itself is a mechanical mixture, consist- 
ing of, practically, four parts, by volume, of nitrogen and 
one part, by volume, of oxygen. 

Firedamp is a mechanical mixture, consisting of me- 
thane or marsh gas and air, in explosive proportions, 
together with varying quantities of other gases, which 
more or less modify the character of the firedamp. These 
other gases may or may not be present in the firedamp. 
Afterdamp is a mechanical mixture, consisting princi- 
pally of nitrogen and carbon dioxide, together with vary- 
ing quantities of unburned marsh gas, carbon monoxide 
and water vapor. Blackdamp is a mechanical mixture 
consisting, chiefly, of carbon dioxide and nitrogen, in 
varying proportions. Whitedamp is another name for 
carbon monoxide as it is found in the mines mixed more 
or less with air. 

Ques.—In a nongaseous mine, where would you locate 
the main-haulage road, on the intake or the return air- 
way, and why? 

Ans.—-While the main-intake airway should be made 
the haulage road in a gaseous mine, to avoid the danger 
of the ignition of the gas in the return-air current by the 
lamps of the drivers, it is more practicable, in a non- 
gaseous mine, to make the return airway the haulage 
road. The reason is that, by so doing, a blower fan can 
be used and the mine ventilated under a pressure greater 
than that of the atmosphere. The gases generated in 
abandoned workings are then driven back and escape by 
any crevice or break to the surface. The mine is thus 
kept freer from gas than under the exhaust system. 

In the use of the blowing system of ventilation, it is 
necessary to make the return airway the haulage road, in 
order to avoid the use of doors at the shaft or slope 
bottom. For the same reason, in the use of the exhaust 
system, it is necessary to make the main intake the haul- 
age road. 

Ques.—If the percentage of gas in the main return 
of two air splits is 2.5 per cent., and there is 0.%5 per 
cent. of gas in one of these splits, what is the percentage 
of gas in the other split; there being 20,000 cu.ft. of 
air passing in the former and 30,000 cu.ft. of air in 
the latter ? 

Ans.—The total volume of air passing in the main- 
return airway coming from these two splits is 20,000 + 
30,000 = 50,000 cu.ft. per min. The volume of gas in 
this return current is then 50,000 & 0.025 = 1250 eu.ft. 
per min. In like manner, the volume of gas generated 
in the first split is 20,000 x 0.0075 = 150 euft. per 
min. The volume of gas generated in the second split is 
therefore 1250 — 150 = 1100 cuft. per min. This 
makes the percentage of gas in the second split 

1100 < 100 
30,000 


This answer assumes that the given volumes are meas- 
ured at the returm end of each split. 





= 32 per cont. 
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PEAT DEPOSITS—By Alfred Dachnowski, 
page index; 614%x9%; 1 map, 8 plates, 29 figures. 
ical Survey of Ohio, Fourth series. Bull. 16. 
boards. Price, 75c. 

This book was prepared with the codperation of the Bureau 
of Mines, but we think that the main part of the assistance 
rendered consisted in the making of analyses and in the ar- 
ticle on “The Uses of Peat,’ by Charles A. Davis. Certainly 
the clarity and simplicity of the bulletins of that admirable 
institution are not apparent in this report. When we have 
subjected the newer scientific expressions in many sentences 
to careful examination and then endeavored to extract the 
sense from such passages, we have found ourselves somewhat 
nonplused for the construction is as involved as the termin- 
ology is unusual. 

However, this charge covers all the faults of the book. It 
is a most scholarly addition to the study of peat deposits deal- 
ing with the subject from economical, ecologic, agronomic 
and phytologic points of view, to make use of the author's 
own expressions. The study is of no little interest, though 
the present bogs are not tenanted by the same plants, as those 
of the carboniferous era, nor are they growing in soils anal- 
ogous to those from which our coal beds sprang. 


392 pp. with 32- 
Geolog- 
Cloth 
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THr EARLY APPEARANCE OF A LAKE, HAVING VEGETA- 
TION SUITED TO FREE WATER 
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OVERLAPPING OLDER 


They show a great variety of conditions derived partly 
probably from the variant nature of the component plants, the 
different characters of their soil foods and the unequal prog- 
ress of the processes of decay. Thus the nitrogen in one 
moisture-free sample in Big Spring Township, Seneca County, 
ran 3.48 per cent. Had it been moisture- and ash-free, the 
figure would have been increased to 4.33 per cent. On the 
other hand, the nitrogen content in a moisture-free sample 
may fall to 1.01 per cent. in a peat where the ash present is 
only 8.45 per cent. 

Sulphur also varies from 4.57 per cent. to 0.21 per cent. As 
the ash in the first sample is 22.14 per cent. the ash- and 
moisture-free sulphur content would rise to 5.88 per cent. The 
latter sample has only 7.59 per cent. of ash. Only occasionally 
is pyrite mentioned as being present. It does not appear that 
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the ash, nitrogen and sulphur have any regular relationship. 
It is only by chance that the figures we give show at 
once high sulphur or high nitrogen and high ash. One peat 
with 45.08 per cent. of ash has only 0.35 per cent. of sulphur, 
the nitrogen being 2.30 per cent. 

The large amount of sulphur in these Ohio peats is an evi- 
dence that if coal were formed today it would have as large 
a percentage of sulphur as coals of the carboniferous system. 
Vegetation now as then serves as a concentrator of all sul- 
phur-trioxide compounds in soil and waters. 

The author names the various plants which occur together 
in the peat bogs. These groups occur in a regular determin- 
able succession, one group at the bottom and the other at 
margins of the lagoons from which the bogs are formed. The 
illustration shows these “successions” as the author terms 
them in their order. The book is extremely interesting and 
everyone who esteems himself a geologist or a_ botanist 
should have it in his library, not so much for the local facts, 
which are themselves extremely valuable, as for the broadened 
view the reader will obtain of the conditions determining 
vegetable growth and the deposition of coal. 
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EXPLOSIVES. A SYNOPTIC AND CRITICAL TREATMENT 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT AS GATH- 
ERED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. By H. Brunswig. 
Translated and annotated by C. E. Monroe and A. L. Kibler, 
George Washington University. 322 pp. and index; 54x 


8% in. 45 ill.; John Wiley & Sons, New York, Cloth 
Boards: Price; $3. 
Who Dr. Brunswig is, we do not know and the authors 


do not enlighten us, but it must be conceded that his book 
bears translation and the careful reading of the student. 
The original work is dated January, 1909, so that the in- 
formation is quite reasonably up to date, though, of course, 
it does not treat explosives from an American mining stand- 
point. If it had not been for the mysterious words “Part 1” 
appearing at the head of the table of contents and of the 
first reading page, we would have thought it a complete 
treatise on explosives. More, of course, could be written, but 
the view taken seems to comprehend the whole field from a 
popular point of view. The subjects considered are. General 
behavior of explosive systems, velocity pressure, tempera- 
ture, flame and products of explosive reactions, explosions 
by influence, and the properties of explosive bodies. Then 
igniters, fuses and detonators, mercury fulminate, propel- 
lants and blasting explosives are discussed. It may be noted 
that the book gives the bulk of its attention not to mili- 
tary but to civil explosives. 

It is essential that this subject be understood by mine 
managers. In English examinations for such officials, stress 
is always laid on such knowledge and the emphasis is justi- 
fied by the importance of the subject. 
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AIR COMPRESSION AND TRANSMISSION, by H. J. Thorkel- 
son, associate professor of steam and gas engineering, 
University of Wisconsin; 200 pp., with index, 6x9%4 in. 
Copious illustrations, also tables and diagrams. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 239 West 39th St., New York City. Cloth 
boards. Price, $2. 

Mr. Thorkelson has written this book to meet the needs 
of the ordinary engineer. Turning the pages over one is con- 
fronted with a few integration signs and is disposed to think 
that the book is not suited for the use of beginners. But in 
all, the sign is used only seven times and is found only on 
two pages which occur consecutively. Avoiding these few 
paragraphs the reader who is seeking for elementary methods 
of presentation will not once be offended unless he feels that 
everything is made too explicit and that too much space is 
devoted to bedrock principles. In an appendix, Mr. Thorkel- 
son even explains the use of logarithms. But though it is 
true that this little volume is suited to the use of beginners 
yet it covers the whole field—decompression, ventilation, 
rotary blowing machines, fans and their design, piston 
compressors, turbine blowers, hydraulic compression, the effect 
of altitude, the measurement of compressed air and the care 
of compressors. It is not written from the point of view of 
the colliery engineer, but it nevertheless will be found of 
great value to him in solving his problems and in explaining 
the wherefores of his compression machinery. 
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COAL AND COKE NEWS 


Sail. ARMAHNMMHRHNMSE 


Washington, D. C. 


Statements have been given out by the American Mining 
Congress with reference to the 16th annual convention of 
that body which is to be held in Philadelphia during the lat- 
ter part of October, a feature of which will be a display of 
mining machinery. 

Special attention is to be paid to the problem of safety 
for miners, both in the discussion and in connection with the 
exposition of machinery. All classes of safety devices will 
be on show and there will be demonstrations of operation 
in order to furnish tests of efficiency. It is expected that 
there will be large representations from the West because 
of the supposedly greater advance that has been attained 
in that part of the country with respect to protection of 
human life. 

Three special 
from Los Angeles, 


transcontinental trains will be run, one 
one from San Francisco, and one from 
Seattle, picking up men from all of the important mining 
communities in the West. A special train will also be run by 
the iron and copper men of Minnesota and Michigan and two 
trains are expected to be sent from Chicago. A fully equipped 
mine-rescue car will probably be loanéd by the State of II- 
linois. ; 

The Pennsylvania coal companies will also place on dis- 
play a number of rescue cars and it is intended to have a 
working coal mine fitted up in the basement of Horitcultural 
Hall where the mining show is to be held. The Bureau of 
Mines will have its methods exemplified by demonstration 
and there will be moving pictures illustrating the use of 
safety appliances. 

James F. Callbreath, secretary of the Mining Congress, 
says with reference to the exhibition that: 


The mining industry in the past has been the victim of 
misunderstanding and ignorance. As a result of all this, seri- 
ous problems have arisen and we are going to attempt to 
solve some of them at this great national rally. Because of 
this general misunderstanding, the burden of taxation upon 


the mining industry in recent years has been so largely in- 
creased in many states that the mining enterprises have 
ceased operation. In others an undue handicap has been 
placed upon competition. with states. operating under less 
burdensome conditions; and in other states a double system 
of taxation is required—first upon the total value of the 
property, and, second, upon the output. A careful discussion 
of this subject will be presented at the convention and after 
a thorough consideration it is hoped that the convention will 
agree upon a general theory’ upon which a proper system of 
taxation shall be based. 


A Possible Dissolution 


Attorney-General McReynolds has announced his inten- 
tion to file a suit, under the Sherman law, attacking the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.’s control, through 
stock ownership, of the Central R.R. of New Jersey. He has 
already filed a suit against the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co. and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co. (a selling concern only—the Lackawanna mines are 
owned outright by the railroad) in an attempt to undo the 
steps by which the Lackawanna management sought to meet 
the requirements of the “commodities clause’ of the Hep- 
burn act. These two steps sufficiently indicate the desire 
of the Attorney-General not only to “get at” alleged rail- 
road combinations in the anthracite field, but also to divorce 
the anthracite industry from transportation. 

Any separation of the Reading railroad and coal prop- 
erties would bring up problems in connection with that con- 
cerns general mortgage, under which stocks of both railroad 
and coal companies are pledged. Obviously these would not 
stay the hand of the court, if that body were convinced that 
existing relations were illegal. A way out of the mortgage 
difficulty would be found by the litigants or pointed out by 
the court. A more serious question for the company would 
be whether a purchaser could be found, and on what terms, 
for a property which pays only 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. on a 
debt of $73,000,000, or, including the money spent on “new 
work at the collieries,” less than 4 per cent. 

After freeing its coal-company stock from the lien of the 
general mortgage, the Reading company could distribute that 
stock, together with the coal-company debt, in the form 
of income bonds or stock, to its own stockholders, provided 
such a method were approved by the Supreme Court. It 
would evidently meet the opposition of the Attorney-General. 


But, even if the company were compelled to sell its coal 
properties to strangers, it could probably do so without great 
loss of earning power. So far as either the Sherman law or 
the commodities clause is concerned, its rigid application 
would not necessarily be destructive of or injurious to the in- 
vestment value of Reading shares. It probably would not, 
by itself, seriously impair earning power. A more serious 
possibility is that of a conjunction of such divorce proceed- 
ings and a general reduction of freight rates on the carriage 
of anthracite to market. 

So long as the mines and the railroads are under a com- 
mon corporate ownership, the individual owners of the com- 
bined properties remain immune from the effects of what- 
ever coal freight-rate reductions may be made. As it stands 
the Reading company is prepared to gain as a coal merchant 
what the Interstate Commerce Commission may take from 
it as a railroad, except as to the minor portion of the coal 
it handles which the “independents” produce. The commis- 
sion now has under way a broad inquiry. into anthracite rates. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Among the matters to be considered at the tri-district 
board meeting of the United Workers of the anthracite re- 
gion, to be held at Wilkes-Barre is the enforcement of the 
anti-docking bill, which goes into effect the latter part of 
this month. 

The author of the bill, Representative Lenker, of the 
Lykens Valley district, will probably attend this meeting and 
give the boards the intent of his bill, and the attorney of 
the union will give an interpretation of the bill, _as' to itea 
legal status. 

The question of presenting. a demand to the coal com- 
panies for a “check-off” dues system will be discussed. How- 
ever, none of the officials of the union will talk on this par- 
ticular question. It is thought that the independent operators, 
at least some of them, are favorable to introducing the 
“check-off,’ as it will eliminate many petty strikes now 
arising over buttons, but not much hope is held out that the 
large companies will agree to the proposition. 

A labor forward movement in the anthracite region was 
inaugurated recently at a mass meeting held at Pottsville. 
One of its purposes is to solidify the unions of the several 
craftsmen of this region. The miners are taking an active 
part in this movement, and it is expected that President 
White, of the United Mine Workers, will be in Pottsville on 
Labor Day, Sept. 1, to make an address. 

The greatest interest is being shown, not only in labor 
circles, but by the public generally, in the contest about to be 
waged in Philadelphia between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Industrial Workers of the World for leader- 
ship among the wage earners. 

The success achieved by the I: W. W. in some parts of the 
state gives cause for apprehension. While a good many people 
are not in sympathy with all of the methods pursued by the 
Federation, they are vastly preferable to the prepaganda set 
on foot by the I. W. W. This latter organization was not 
very successful in the anthracite region, but is now carry- 
ing on a strenuous campaign in the bituminous fields. It is, 
therefore, with no small degree of anxiety that the contest 
for supremacy in the principal industrial city of the state is 
being watched. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—G. B. Markle & Co., operators of the Jeddo, 
Highland, Oakdale, Ebervale and Harleigh collieries, among 
the largest in the anthracite region, have announced that 
they will erect a hospital at Highland for the temporary 
care of employees injured in their mines. The hospital will 
be equipped with modern first-aid appliances. 


Wilkes-Barre—A settlement has been made between the 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and the officials of the 
county, whereby the county pays back $9450 in excess taxes 
under the 1907 triennial assessment, while the company pays 
$18,042 as a balance due on the 1910 triennial assessment. 

The trouble and dispute arose over the increase of coal- 
property assessment six years ago, when the value of coal 
was raised from $50 to $67 per foot-acre. 


In a case of ap- 
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peal the local court reduced the valuation and it was further 
reduced by the Supreme Court to approximately $49 a foot- 
acre, or by the superficial acre from $2793 to $1920 an acre. 
An appeal was taken in the 1910 valuation, but was not tried 
out in the courts and the coal companies attempted to adhere 
to the value fixed by the court on the 1907 assessment, so 
after a long conference during the week the settlement was 
reached. 


Pottsville—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
has given its assurance to the widows of the men killed in 
the Fast Brookside mine on Aug. 2, that it will continue them 
upon its payroll indefinitely. The widows of the bosses who 
were killed will each receive $72 and the other women will 
each receive $40 per month. In addition also each widow 
will be given $80 in cash at once. 


Bituminous 


Charleroi—The work of building the new steel tipple for 
the Carnegie Coal Co.,-at Charleroi, to take the place of the 
structure destroyed some two years ago, when the property 
was owned by the Charleroi Coal Works, is progressing 
rapidly. 

Myersdale—James A. Kirkpatrick and son, J. B. Kirkpat- 
rick, who recently opened a new mine near Addison, on the C. 
& O. branch of the Baltimore & Ohio, report that the work is 
progressing rapidly and that they will soon begin shipping 
coal. Mr. Kirkpatrick was for several years superintendent 
of the Southern Coal Co., at Casselman. 


Roeckwood—The new mining oper?tions of Black Brothers 
near Wilsoncreek is now placing its mined product in stock 
preparatory to shipping it over the branch road that is being 
constructed from the mine to the Baltimore & Ohio main line 
near McSpadden Station.. Meanwhile, several hundred dwell- 
ings are being erected for the miners and their families and 
soon the place will have a'™ the earmarks of a prosperous 
mining town. 

Johnstown—For the first time since the purchase of the 
holdings of the Kelso Mining Co., the mines were operated 
by the J. Blair Kennerly interest on Aug. 11. These mines 
adjoin those of the Valley Smokeless Coal Co., which is a 
holding of the Kennerly company. The output of the Kelso' 
mines is about 500 tons per day. Extensions will be made 
shortly, providing for the operation of some coal lying be- 
tween the Valley Smokeless Coal Co.’s mines and those of the 
Kelso on a royalty basis. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Eecles—The miners of the New River Colliery Co., at Ec- 
eles, had called a strike to take effect on Aug. 12, but repre- 
sentatives of the union instructed the men to return to work 
pending a hearing of their grievance by the Arbitration 
Board. The miners had been digging coal by the car and 
demanded that the company should put in scales and weigh 
their output. 

Bluefield—It is stated on good authority that the Berwind- 
White interests have purchased the plant of the Piney Col- 
liery Co., on Piney Creek, in Raleigh County. This property 
eontains approximately 3000 acres of coal land and has been 
shipping about 25,000 tons monthly. 

The Pocahontas Coal Mining Co., Inc., has been recently 
organized in Virginia. The general offices will be in the Sea- 
board Bank Bldg., at Norfolk, and Thmas T. Boswell will be 
president and Edward T. Boswell, vice-president and general 
manager. These latter gentlemen will, however, have their 
offices in Baltimore. The present plans of the new company 
include the opening of a mine in the seam now being worked, 
while three openings will be made in the celebrated Red 
Ash seam,' which heretofore has remained untouched. A new 
power plant will be built at an early date and coal is expected 
to be shipped within a short time. 


Charleston—A wage agreement has been signed between 
the Loop Creek Coal Co., of Page, Fayette County, and the 
officials of district No. 29 United Mine Workers of America. 
This gives the men a substantial increase in wages and other 
benefits including the abolition of the mine guards. About 
600 men are affected by this settlement, which is undrstood 
is entirely satisfactory to employers and employees. 


KENTUCKY 
Middlesboro—The Wallen’s Creek Coal Co., near Middles- 


iboro, Ky., recently suffered the loss of its tipple by a fire of 


\anknown origin, causing damage amounting to about $10,000. 
jit will be some days before shipments can be resumed. F. P. 
‘Wood and other Pineville, Ky., men, were the owners of the 
property. 

Masu—The discovery of two veins of what is reported to 
be the best coal in the Perry County field, neaer Masu, 12 
miles south of Hazard, on the Brashear tract of 4000 acres, 
was somewhat surprising to those familiar with the field, as 
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it was a mooted question whether there was any coal to 
be found in paying quantities on this tract. A. C. Rineheart, 
of the North Fork Coal & Timber Co., which controls the 
property, will at once take steps to open up operations, and 
will install a large plant. 


Lexington—The board of examiners of the Kentucky 
Mining Department recently awarded first- and second-class 
certificates to a number of miners who took the examination 
for mine foreman at Lexington, six first-class and 27 second- 
class certificates being given. Twenty-nine of the 33 candi- 
dates examined had just completed the eight weeks’ course 
for miners given in the College of Mines and Metallurgy of 
the State University. The board will hold its next examina- 
tion Aug. 25. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Considerable development work is being done 
in the Pomeroy Bend district of Ohio. The Kanawha & 
Michigan R.R. Co. as well as the Hocking Valley is building 
a line into the heart of the coal fields and as a result three 
new mines will be opened in that section in the near future. 

The Calvin-Essex Coal Co. is preparing to open two mines 
and the Peacock Coal Co. will soon open one. The latter con- 
cern was a small river proposition, but with the extension 
of the railroad lines will become a larger producer. The de- 
velopment of -the Pomeroy Bend field in Ohio has just com- 
menced. 


INDIANA 3 


Clinton—Shaft sinkers employed at the Ben .R. Whitcomb) 
mine, four miles northwest of Clinton, have passed through: 
coal at a depth of 120 ft. The No. 5, or top seam, at this. 
point is 4 ft. 8 in. thick, and has a roof of black slate 3% 
ft. thick. Drillings have shown that there are two other 
workable beds below this one, No. 4, which is 4 ft. thick, 
100 ft. below -No 5; also No. 38, 6 ft. thick, 75 ft. below No. 
4. With these prospects in view the above mine promises to 
be active for many years to come. 


Terre Haute—The receivers and owners of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois R.R. have decided to abondon the extension 
of the St. Louis & Chicago division into Peoria. This branch 
left the main line at St. Elmo, and was to run 35 miles to 
Chatham, from whence to Peoria the Alton tracks were to be 
used. The receivers have, however, just made an appropria- 
tion of: $3,000,000 for improvements, new locomotives, rails 
and general increase in freight facilities. 


Linton—A force of men began work recently on the new 
Templeton mine, which, when completed, will employ twa 
hundred men. 


ILLINOIS 


Duquoin—The Security mines here recently made another 
local record by hoisting 2250 tons of coal in one day. 


Springfield—Superior facilities for mining coal in and 
around Springfield are blamed by northern Illinois operators 
for the gradual decline of the mining industry around Coal 
City and Wilmington. Many miners have left that section 
of the state to work in Central and Southern Illinois coal 
fields. 


Belleville—Attorney T. R. Mould has filed suit in the Cir- 
cuit Court for Mrs. Barbara Hildebrandt, executrix of the 
estate of the late Fred Hildebrandt, against the Colb Coal 
Co., of’ Mascoutah for $10,000. This suit arises over the death 
of Hildebrandt, who on June 3 last was caught under a fall 
of slate and coal and instantly killed. It is charged that the 
company failed to have a mine boss in the mine. 


Chiecago—The Pana Coal Co., of Pana, Ill., has passed into 
the hands of receivers, by order of the court. The action was 
made on petition of the Continental & Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, of Chicago. The company’s failure to take up 
and cancel its original issue of $100,000 worth of bonds is 
understood to have brought about the action. The two mines 
of the company, which are valued at $400,000, and which are 
good producers, will continue in operation. 


Harrisburg—Dillie Carter, formerly a mine inspector at 
the Seagraves Mine, north of here, was found guilty in the 
county court of violating the state mining laws. It was 
charged that Carter’s violation caused the explosion at the 
mine last winter, in which four men were killed and a num- 
ber seriously injured. 

New Baden—The charter of the miners’ local at New Ba- 
den, Ill, has been revoked, on account of the miners’ refusal 
to work in the two mines of the Southern Coal & Mining 
Co., after a fine had been assessed against the miners for 
their refusal to load pit cars above a certain weight. The 
state organization sided with the operator, but the miners 
refused to work. It is understood that a new local will be 
organized and work will be resumed in a short time. 
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MISSOURI 


Moberly—The heirs of J. T. Smith, of Fremont, Neb., re- 
cently purchased 1000 acres of coal land belonging to the 
Eagle Coal & Mercantile Co., a Kansas corporation. The 
property will be developed at once. Headquarters of the new 
company will be in Moberly. 


KANSAS 


West Mineral—It has been known for years that an upper 
bed of coal of an average thickness of 24 in. underlies. the 
surface of the entire northwestern quarter of Cherokee 
County. A few days ago a petition signed by 500 miners was 
sent to Alexander Howatt, president of District No. 14, United 
Mine Workers of America, asking him to meet the operators 
and endeavor to secure a scale of wages for working this 
seam of coal. 


ARKANSAS 

Little Roeck—On Aug. 11, thirty miners and employees of the 
Arkansas Western Coal Co., with mines at Bates, filed with 
the State Commissioner of Labor a petition asking that he 
take action against the above named company on the grounds 
that it had failed to pay its men. The miners set forth that 
they had been employed by the coal company for four weeks 
since their first wage was due, and that two weeks more had 
passed since the date of their second pay-day, but on neither 
occasion had they received their proper remuneration. 


COLORADO 


Oak Creek—Shipments of ccal from the mines of the Oak 
Creek district last month amounted to 827 cars, the largest 
amount ever shipped out of Routt County in the month of 
July and an increase of 61 cars over the record for the cor- 
responding month last year. Another record was also broken 
in the fact that for the first time in the history of the dis- 
trict July showed an increase over the month of June. 


Denver—It is expected that 10,000 miners employed in the 
southern Colorado coal field will go on strike unless negotia- 
tions between Frank J. Hayes, international vice-president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, and officials of the 
operating companies for recognition of the union are success- 
ful. Besides a recognition of their organization, the employ- 
ment of check weighmen at the mines, the abolition of the 
contract system, and the dismissal of Baldwin-Felts guards, 
the men demand a more strict observance of the anti-scrip 
law and the right to openly attend meetings.of their union. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—Seven hundred miners employed by the Pacific 
Coast Coal Co. in three collieries at Black Diamond, 25 miles 
southeast of Seattle, walked out Aug. 11 because the com- 
pany refused to reinstate George Ayers, who was discharged 
after a quarrel with a foreman. Ayers is an organizer of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 
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Colon, Panama—After having had the anthracite deposits 
on the Rio Indio reported upon by engineers, J. M. Hyatt, 
former American vice-consul at this port, has left for New 
York to attempt the financing of this deposit. 


Vancouver, B. C.—The provincial executive at a special 
session in Victoria on Aug. 13 decided to order several militia 
companies to Nanaimo. The striking coal miners at that 
place and also Ladysmith appeared to be pretty nearly mas- 
ters of the situation; hence the decision to call out the pro- 
vincial troops. 

Tampico, Mexico—Rebel activities in the oil fields is cur- 
tailing activities greatly and it is feared that the railroad 
contracts cannot be supplied unless relief comes soon. While 
a number of engines on most of the roads have been re- 
converted to coal burners, serious tying up of traffic is cer- 
tain. Another problem is the coal supply, which is not suffi- 
cient to take care of the suddenly increased demand. 
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BST OL 


Charles Carrol, former superintendent of the Bunson Coal 
Co., at its Indiana mines, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Granville district by Thomas Moses, general 
manager of the company. 


Charles Hoebel, superintendent of Rex No. 2 coal mine of 
the LaFollette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., resigned that position re- 
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cently, and H. Bevan, superintendent of the Rex No. 1 mine 
was made superintendent over both operations. 


Although his term of office expired some time ago, John 
Laing, state mine inspector of West Virginia, will remain in 
office until a man can be found to fill his place. There have 
been no less than 51 applications for this position. 

After being threatened with total blindness for several 
years, John Markle, of Jeddo, Penn., is recovering his sight. 
He recently returned from Europe, where he has been taking 
special treatment and now declares that his sight is improv- 
ing steadily. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Southern will ex- 
pend $200,000 on an extension in Clarion County to tap newly 
opened coal fields. 


Finesse 





Sonman, Penn.—The Sonman Shaft Coal Co. is carrying 
out a plan of extensive improvement at its operations here. 
A new B. & W. boiler of 500 hp. capacity is being installed. 





Woodward, Ala.—The H. Koppers Co. is installing a second 
battery of 80 byproduct coke ovens at the plant of the Wood- 
ward Iron Co. at Woodward, Ala. Work on the battery of 
68 ovens of the-same type for the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
at Youngstown, Ohio, is being rushed with a view to their 
being placed in operation in the early Fall. 


California, Penn.—A company will be organized shortly 
for the purpose of building a trolley line from California to 
several mining towns along the Monongahela River, includ- 
ing Granville, Centerville, Vesta No. 5, Fredericktown and 
Millsboro in Washington and Greene Counties. Rights-of- 
way have already been secured for the greater part of the 
distance. 


La Follette, Tenn.—The La Follette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co. 
is building a four-track steel tipple provided with shaking 
screen at its Rex No. 2 coal mine near La Follette, to replace 
the wooden structure burned at that place a few months ago. 
The steel tipple was designed by Myer & Whaley, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., is being fabricated in Pittsburgh and will be 
erected by the coal company. 


Louisville, Ky.—Actual work on the pipe line which will 
convey natural gas to Louisville from the West Virginia field 
by way of Inez, Ky., has been begun at two different points 
in the state. Ground was broken simultaneously at the edge 
of the Kentucky River at Frankfort, and near Paintsville in 
the eastern Kentucky mountains. The proposed line will be 
about 200 miles long and will cost $3,000,000. 


Connellsville, Penn.—F. J. Harry & Co. have been given 
contracts by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. for three shafts at Hil) 
Staion, 17 miles from Pittsburgh, on the Washington branch 
of the Panhandle R.R. The contract includes the sinking of 
a shaft 200 ft. deep, the pumping of water out of two shafts 
that have been idle 15 years, the concreting of these two 
shafts and the driving of two main headings 1800 ft. long, 
and lining them with reinforced concrete. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The Pennsylvania R.R. Co. has awarded 
a contract for building a track to extend from a point near 
Gilberton station, west to the new operation of Madeira, 
Hill & Co., between Frackville and Mahanoy Plane. The esti- 
mate calls for 300,000 cu.yd. of excavation, which, with grad- 
ing, is to be finished by January, 1914. The new breaker 
which Madeira, Hill & Co. will build at the end of this 
line will prepare the output from the old Lawrence colliery 
and the Bear Ridge, which are being reopened in addition to 
that of the Brookwood mine, which is now in operation. This 
will mean a breaker of immense capacity. 
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Paris, Tenn.—A new coal and ice company has been organ- 
ized here. The capital stock is $20,000, and each shareholder 
is limited to four shares of $25 each. 

Belleville, Mil.—The St. Clair County Coal & Mining Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $1500, to produce coal 
for local and shipping markets. The incorporators are Val. 
F. Lauf, Mary A. Lauf and F. Kissell. 


Huntington, W. Va.—At a meeting of the officers of the 
Millard Creek Coal Co., with over two-thirds of the members 
present, it was decided to raise the capital stock from the 
present amount of $25,000 to $500,000. 
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Harrisburg, Penn.—A state charter has been granted to 
the Panther Creek R.R. Co. to build a 25-mile line from near 
Nesquehoning to a point near Tamaqua, with a capital stock 
of $250,000. S. B. Warriner, of Philadelphia, is president. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Kettle Valley Mining Co. has been 
organized at Terre Haute for mining and trafficking in coal. 
Its capital stock is $75,000, and the incorporators are Cyrus E. 
Davis, Albert Seifert, Christian A. Hansing, Joseph W. Frisz, 
and Arthur L. Kelso. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Virginia & Montana Mining Co. has 
been organized with an authorized capital of $10,000, to 
acquire mineral claims and develop mineral lands in Lewis & 
Clark County, Mont. The incorporators are John E. Schell- 
hase, Wm. H. Pfarr, J. T. Goodwin, Geo. B. Maxwell and W. 
H. Chapman, all of Wheeling, W. Va. 


Rivesville, W. Va.—Ohio capitalists have formed the Rives- 
ville Coal Co. to mine coal in Marion County, W. Va. The 
authorized capital stock is $75,000, of which $7500 is sub- 
scribed and $5000 paid in. The incorporators are R. A. Pol- 
lock, of Massillon, Ohio; P. B. Pollock and Wm. Brogden, of 
Canton, Ohio; Frank Stoner, of Massillon, and Wallace Dixon, 
of Canton. 








Ottumwa, Ilowa—A new coal-mining company, to be known 
as the Bidwell Coal Co., filed articles of incorporation Aug. 11. 
The new corporation is established at Bidwell, Ia., and will 
do a general mining business. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $50,000, and the officers are: John Ramsey, president; 
John Shuler, vice-president, and Homer H. Harris, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Blairsville, Penn.—The Wilbur Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. This company was 
organized to develop about 1000 acres of coal lying on the 
east side of Stony Creek, about two miles from Hoovers- 
ville and near the Otterbein church. The incorporators are: 
J. W. Campbell, of Philadelphia; James A. Hill, of New York; 
Telford Lewis, of Johnstown, and W. P. Graff and F. M. Graff, 
of Blairsville. The work of development has already been 
started. 
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Wellsville, Ohio—The new Salisbury Mine, together with 
the property of the Buckeye Clay & Coal Co., has been sold 
at private sale by Trustee Frank McCord, of Lisbon, to Henry 
W. Rumsey, of Chicago, for $23,200. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., owner of the 
land occupied by Maysville Park, has discovered a rich bed 
of coal directly underneath the pavilion, and will prepare 
to mine the same in the near future. 


Hatfield, W. Va.—The Mary Helen Coal Co. is installing a 
retarding conveyor to take the place of its present system. It 
is of the rope and button type, 150 ft. long on a slope of 33 
deg., or 65% with a capacity of 60 to 100 tons per hour. This 
equipment was furnished by the Fairmont Mining Machinery 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


Denver, Colo.—Rumors that the coal road of the United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. has been sold to the 
Denver & Rio Grande R.R. Co. have been denied. Work on 
both ends of the line is going on, and only a tentative agree- 
ment with the Rio Grande has been entered into for the 
hauling of coal. 











Careyville, Tenn.—The Sun Coal Co. will install a 3875- 
k.v.-a. Curtis turbo-generator with 14-kw. exciter, one 150- 
kw. motor-generator set, switchboard and accessories, and 
will place in operation in the mines two new 8-ton electric 
mining locomotives. The equipment has all been ordered from 
the General Electric Co. 


Unalaska, Alaska—A cargo of Australian coal has been 
recently delivered at Unalaska for the use of government ves- 
sels, and after a voyage of 8000 miles will cost approximately 
$15 per ton. A short distance inland from Unalaska lies the 
much talked of but undeveloped coal ranges which are sup- 
posed to contain coal of a superior quality. 


Chicago, Dll. Moving pictures are to be utilized by the 
Illinois Central R.R. to instruct its employees in the burning 
of coal to the best advantage. Last year the road used 
4,400,000 tons. The saving of one shovelful in every ton of 
this fuel would have saved $88,000. Lessons will be given by 
the movies on the firing of locomotives and large amounts 
of time and energy thus saved. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Representatives of coal interests keep- 
ing in the background are taking up options on a consider- 
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able block of coal land in the southern part of Belmont 
County. They have been at work for some time past, and it 
is understood, have secured options on a considerable acreage, 
that has been overlooked by operators who have been buying 
coal in that section the past few years. 


New Orleans, La.—With the withdrawal of the tug 
“Mamie Coyle’ to Memphis, one of the landmarks of the coal 
trade in the harbor here has passed. The “Mamie Coyle’ was 
sold recently to the Memphis Bridge Co. by W. G. Coyle & Co., 
local coal dealers. She had done duty in this harbor for 43 
years. The boat was built in Chester, Penn., in 1870. Despite 
her long usage the tug sold for $12,000. 








Washington, Penn.—J. Howard Clarke recently purchased 
the Pittsburgh vein of coal underlying the farm of his de- 
ceased uncle, the late Harvey H. Clarke, of South Franklin 
Township, the price paid being $200 per acre. The location of 
this coal is the upper Chartiers Valley on the Eastern side of 
and near the crest of the Washington anticline. As the area 


in question covers 260.66 acres, the consideration totallea 
$52,133.40. 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate on Aug. 15 cleared the way 
for work to be started at the new site of the Bureau of Mines 
in Pittsburgh, when it authorized the Treasury Department 
“to accept such funds as may be received by contributions 
from the State of Pennsylvania, or from other sources, for 
the purpose of enlarging by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise, and improving the site authorized to be acquired by 
the Bureau of Mines.” 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—An agent, said to represent a prominent 
real estate dealer of Pittsburgh, has been at work in the 
Bradley Junction coal field, securing options on a large tract 
of coal that has not passed into the hands of any of the 
numerous companies doing business in that section. The 
field lies in corners of Cambria, Carroll and Allegheny Town- 
ships, and was junder option to Kirsch Bros., of Nicktown, 
until a short time ago. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Rochester & Pittsburg Coal & Iron 
Co. will place in operation new electrical apparatus con- 
sisting of a 200-kw. rotary converter, twelve 40-k.v.-a. and 
three 75-k.v.-a. transformers, and a 100-hp. motor; also a 
300-kw. rotary converter, three 110-k.v.-a. transformers, and 
fifty 5%-hp. and fifteen 7%-hp. motors. Thirteen new 6-ton 
and eleven 10-ton electric locomotives will be operated in 
the mines. All this apparatus has been ordered from the 
General Electric Co. 





Washington, Penn.—C. N. Savage, on behalf of Wm. E. 
Jackman, a lunatic, has presented his petition to court, asking 
leave to enter into a lease for certain coal underlying Jack- 
man’s farm in East Pike Run Townsuip. Among the assets of 
the estate is 7 acres of coal underlying the house, barn and 
other farm buildings, which has heretofore been reserved. It 
is desired to continue the mining of this coal upon the pay- 
ment of the regular royalty of 1c. per bushel, the coal in 
that locality yielding about 10,000 tons to the acre, or 275,000 
bushels. 





Rio Janeiro, Brazil—Americat consular agents lean to the 
belief that a profitable market can be found by American 
coal operators along the Amazon River, suggesting that the 
coal be shipped in barges direct from the mines along the 
Ohio and its tributaries. Such barges would find profitable 
returr cargoes of rubber and other products. The Amazon 
River industries are entirely dependent upon the extensive 
steamboat traffic necessary for the collection and marketing 
of their products. The rubber business alone is valued at 
$50,000,000 per year. 





Louisville, Ky.—The prolonged drought in the Ohio Valley, 
in common with that in the Middle West generally, has re- 
sulted in a stage of the river too low for the movement of 
the larger steamers, and as a consequence, the towboat 
“Strague,” coming up from the lower Mississippi, and bound 
for Louisville with 35 empties, has been forced to tie up at 
Cairo. Recent more or less general rains, however, have 
helped somewhat, and a navigable stage may be expected 
soon, which will enable something like 3,000,000 bu. of coal 
now tied up at Pittsburgh wharves to move. 


Hazard, Ky.—R. D. Baker, of Big Stone Gap, Va., with 
local capitalists, at Hazard, Ky., will soon begin the con- 
struction of a four-story office and store building in that 
city, and S. A. D. Jones, manager of the Racoon Coal Co., is 
planning the erection of a three-story office building on the 
site of his office building, which was destroyed by fire some 
time ago. The demand for office and other business space 
caused largely by the continuing coal development around 
Hazard, has made the present buildings inadequate, and 
those indicated are the first of a number which will be built. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Bituminous prices showing a tendency to soften. Recent 
tension in the trade much relieved. Market well maintained 
in the face of a temporary sagging tendency. Undertone ex- 
cellent. Anthracite a trifle more buoyant. 


Both the wholesale and retail hard-coal markets have 
experienced a slight impetus during the week, due partly to 
the beginning of the return of the summer vacationists and 
the preparations for starting up furnaces. The middle of 
September will see the winter trade definitely under, way and 
indications point to an active business throughout the season. 
Some weak spots are still found occasionally where one of 
the individual operators has been attempting to force the 
market by cutting the regular company circular. Such busi- 
ness is not meeting with much success, however, and the 
trade is holding generally firmer than the average for this 
period. 

While the soft-coal market continues to maintain its ex- 
cellent position, conservative observers believe they see indi- 
cations of an easing up. Buyers are showing a disposition to 
hold off until September, with the result that prices have 
softened in spots and sellers, who were slow about taking 
business earlier in the season, are now beginning to look 
for orders. The tension has been materially relieved general- 
ly, and indications point to a slight temporary, though prob- 
ably unimportant, sag in the market. On the other hand, it 
is still a problem in some districts to obtain sufficient coal, 
although it is clear that there is more in the market than for 
some time. ; 

Mines in the Pittsburgh district have a moderately large 
supply of both cars and labor, and production is very heavy. 
Substantial premiums are being obtained for any spot ton- 
nages available of which there are only a few odd lots; in- 
dications are that there will be considerable buying in the 
prompt market up to Dec. 1 by dealers whose requirements 
are not covered for this period. The Ohio docks continue 
loading Lake coal at full capacity. The steam trade in the 
state is holding remarkably strong, and the large interests 
are anticipating an advance on this grade. The market is firm 
in all directions and indications are bright for an active fall 
and winter business. Demand and prices at Hampton Roads 
continue firm, but the vessel tonnage has been light, with the 
result that considerable coal has accumulated in the yards; 
this situation will be relieved shortly, however. 

The situation in the Southern market is much improved, 
there being less coal on track and orders for prompt delivery 
more numerous. The heavy cotton crop is having a stimulat- 
ing effect on coal. In the Middle Western markets, one of 
the principal features is a deadlock at Chicago, due to the 
buyers refusing to meet the new high prices on the domestic 
grades. Supplies are still further reduced and an advance 
in quotations is anticipated the first of the month. At St. 
Louis screenings are heavy, while the domestic grades are 
ruling firm; practically no smokeless is coming in, and the 
car supply has only been about 50 per cent. requirements. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Pocahontas and New River coming forward more freely. 
Shippers begin seeking orders. A dull period looked for. 
Pennsylvania grades quiet but firm. Anthracite shows good 
prospects for September. 


Bituminous—There are signs that the market is already 
somewhat easier. Pocahontas and New River are coming 
down more freely, and practically all the shippers have now 
caught up with their old obligations. Receipts here have 
been very heavy the past week, the vessels and barges that 
were detained at Hampton Roads having now arrived in 
squadrons. The agencies that took only a minimum of busi- 
ness early in the season are seeking orders and prices at 
New England distributing piers have softened on that account. 
Loading despatch at the Virginia terminals is prompt, and at 
all points there is a decided let-up after the tension of a 
month or so ago; f.o.b. prices are now only 5@10c. up from 
the $2.85 contract figure, and the expectation is that spot coal 
will sag off within a short time to the season price. Mean- 
while there is little inquiry and the disposition of buyers 
who did not cover their requirements in the spring is to 
await developments at least until September. The off-shore 
demand is good, and that will do much to Keep the tidewater 
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market steady during the dull period that is looked for the 
next fortnight or so. 

A quiet tone is also observed this week with regard to 
the Pennsylvania grades. Prices are still firm, but it will 
be strange if they are not modified in response to the better 
supply of West Virginia coals. Those from Pennsylvania 
come to this market in relatively smaller shipments, how- 
ever, and it may be they will hold their strong position so 
long as their output continues less than normal. Buyers who 
are “hedging” are likely to buy Cambrias and Somersets for 
hand-to-mouth supply and reserve their purchases of Poca- 
hontas and’New River until the prospect is better outlined. 
Georges Creek continues with a steady demand. The output 
is rather smaller than usual and thus far is being practically 
all applied to contracts. 


Anthracite—There is more impetus to retail trade and the 
wholesale demand shows some improvement. The scarcity 
of broken coal is a feature and by some is regarded as serious. 
There is good prospect of an active market beginning in 
September, and doubtless full time will then be resumed at 
the mines. Some of the individual shippers are trying to force 
coal on the market at prices somewhat off the circular, but 
their efforts do not seem very successful. 

Wholesale quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*... weveces cee OL, 15@1.55 $1: 35@1. 70° $1. 67@1 77 
Philadelphia* Olean cote ete 2.40@2.80 2.60@2.95 2.92@3.02 
New Mork *): roe 2.70@3.10 2.90@3.25 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore* «:;,,... uynetae aaa tees ae ees 2.85@2.95 ; 
Hampton Roads* 1. 00.0 cc les os ee $2.85@2.95 
Boston... caus etoiles Gab aie enh o led cena enn 3.83@3.88 
Providence. kos. cae aw dp ba lete vie oe ae 3.90@4.00 
*F.o.b. On cars. 


NEW YORK 
Bituminous a trifle easier, but with an excellent under- 
tone. Buying slightly restricted. A temporary sag seems to 
be developing. Hard coal now over the dull period and be- 
ginning to tune up for the fall and winter, 


Bituminous—There has been a slight tendency to ease up 
in the local market during the week, although no specific 
weakness has developed. Thre is probably a little more coal 
at tidewater than has been on hand for some time. This 
tonnage could be easily moved were the sellers inclined to 
recede from their high price level, but quotations are being 
firmly maintained and production moderately restricted in 
the mining regions. 

There is an increase in the demand at tide, but prices 
are not quite so firm as before. However, the outlook for the 
winter trade is excellent. Close observers are agreed that 
there is a strong undertone to the market and a large con- 
sumption seems to be assured. The railroads have done very 
little buying so far, and will be an important feature in the 
situation. The car and labor supply continue to be the con- 
trolling features. Labor is fairly plentiful, but the car situa- 
tion is showing a tendency to tighten, particularly at some 
points on the Pennsylvania R.R. The market is not quotably 
changed, and we continue last week’s prices as follows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.55@2.60; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.75@2.80; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.25@ 
3.30. 


Anthracite—The regular August dullness prevails in the 
hard-coal trade, with everything moderately quiet. However, 
the market has now gone through the two dullest months of 
the year in remarkably good form; in fact, in much better 
condition than in previous pears. Many of the summer vaca- 
tionists are returning, and steam-heating plants are begin- 
ning to make preparations for starting up, with the result 
that there is already some activity. There will also probably 
be a small rush for coal at the end of the month by consum- 
ers anxious to stock up before the full winter circular goes 
into effect Sept. 1. Indications point to a good stiff business 
during the winter. q 

Stove coal continues to be in short supply, as has been 
the case all summer, and broken is now a close second. A 
slight temporary shortage is even reported in pea. Chestnut - 
appears to be the heaviest and most difficult to move. The 
new Pennsylvania State tax on anthracite is still creating — 
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_ great deal of confusion and some uncertainty. The com- 
anies charging this tax to the buyers are placing a severe 
andicap on selling agencies; this increase is tending to scare 
way what little demand there has been. 

We quote the New York market »on the following basis: 


Individual 








Circular Lehigh Scranton 
sroken Os ek corer ei e)5.4008 $4.70 $4.45@4.85 $4.50@4.90 
RE tte Mii. jo atc cis cp: 4.95 4.95@5.10 5 .05@5.15 
jtove. 4.95 5.10@5.20 5.15 
Jhestnut SNE ntiveihs-s 3a 5.15 5.25@5.35 5.40 
. oi del 2S a SOU 3.30@3.45 3.35@3.50 
| CRG ee 2.15 2.15@2.45 2.55@2.78 
i 0) Sites a Cokes 2.25 1.70@1.95 2.25 
Sarley ochd Loan ate 175 1.30@1.70 1.75 
; PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
| Anthracite has shown little sign of improvement. Ship- 


nents to Northwest are growing less, owing to storage facili- 
ies there being well filled up. Broken coal about the only 
‘feature to the market. Bituminous still continues strong, 
vith prices firm, and coal hard to get. 


' The curtailed operations at the mines would seem to in- 
jicate that the near future does not seem to hold any pros- 
vect of any immediate increased demand for coal. As a mat- 
er of fact, the latter part of August finds the trade in this 
‘icinity in a very lethargic condition. The large tonnages 
hat have gone from this territory to the great lakes have 
bout filled the storage places there, and for some of the 
izes, the companies are finding themselves hard put to find 
nm outlet. This applies particularly to chestnut coal; ever 
lince the increase in the price of this size to 15 to 25c. over 
he stove, there has been a gradual falling off in the demand. 
“hree or four years ago, the demand for this size was far in 
xcess of the supply; as a deterrent, the price was doubtless 
‘aised, and it has had the effect of diverting the demand to 
‘ther sizes. Pea coal was the natural substitute for those 
eeking a cheaper fuel, as witnessed by the heavy demand 
or this size during the winter months. The demand for 
yoken coal is unprecedented, and while most of this grade 
joves on contract, it is almost impossible to secure any 
‘uantity at less than the full circular price, and even at that 
arge orders are being turned down. It is unreasonable to 
uppose that the operators will work their mines for the pro- 
uction of this size, when the demand for the others is such 
hat it means stccking, and as a consequence, the market is 
uffering. This may be ameliorated when the full mining 
tarts in, but it is a fact now that the demand is far in ex- 
ess of the supply. 

Bituminous coal cannot be bought now at less than $1.25 
t the mines, and one has trouble in securing supplies, even 
t the prices quoted. Operators are willing to name prices, 
ut they persistently refuse to guarantee any deliveries, al- 
hough in the face of this, it may be paradoxical to remark 
hat there is reported to be coal on demurrage at tidewater. 
‘his is due, however, to the inability to secure transporta- 
ion facilities. Water freights are way up, and tonnage 
carce, and as the season for the resumption of anthracite 
etivity approaches, the condition is not likely to improve. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bituminous trade is strong, but coke demand has not re- 
ponded. Congestion at the piers for brief time. Anthracite 
all is improving. 


The bituminous trade is strong and in many cases the call 
n contract is now exceeding the supply. The problem still 
ontinues to be one of getting out enough fuel in the face 
f a labor or car shortage; in West Virginia cars were some- 
that easier the early part of the week, but there was a 
ghtening up toward the close. 

The steel industry is showing good form, according to re- 
orts in coal offices here, but coke has not responded to the 
pward trend. Among the fuel that accumulated at tide dur- 
ig the week was considerbale coke that did not find ready 
isposal. Probably a thousand cars of coal were also tied 
p here temporarily, but were finally disposed of to an ad- 
antage. 

One of the encouraging features is heavy demand for 
cack from the cement industry. Other industries are also 
sking for screenings and prices have stiffened so that little 
: offered at less than 70c. 

The anthracite demand generally is improving. Not only 
te deliveries fairly heavy, but orders are being placed which 
ssure a fine latter September and early October delivery. 

PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

Extremely heavy Lake shipments. Slight car shortage. 
ittle free coal, and fancy prices paid. Coke supply larger, 
ut prices firm. 

_ Bituminous—Coal shipments continue at the heaviest rate 
ossible, with mines working very nearly full. More labor 
duld be employed, but on the whole the supply is as good as 
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it has been at any time lately. Several mines on the Monon- 
Sahela division of the Pennsylvania lost time last week 
through car shortage, and a small wreck at the Conway 
yards made additional trouble. About 10,000 loaded cars are 
at the lake front. The car supply in general, however, is 
fairly satisfactory. 

There is no free coal, except for occasional odd lots. Mine- 
run for spot shipment has brought $1.50 without difficulty, 
while 14%-in. has sold to retail dealers at $1.75. The dealers 
were not eager enough to close contracts for the season, 
and many are indifferently provided. To take care of their 
trade up to December they will probably have to buy much 
coal in the open market at premium prices. It is practically 
impossible to shade 90c. on slack and despite the heavy lake 
shipments and consequent large production of slack there is 
very little being stocked, so that slack promises to com- 
mand a premium in the winter. Reguar season prices remain 
nominally as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, 
$1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %4-in., $1.40; 14%-in. steam, $1.50; 14%- 
in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—There has been a plentiful supply of 
coke in the past week, shipments being better on contract, 
while it is relatively easy to pick up prompt. and spot lots. 
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Prices, however, remain absolotely firm and there is prac- 
tically no prospect of the operators receding from their posi- 
tion of demanding $2.50 for furnace coke for any delivery. 
Demand has been very light since such furnaces as were not 
early covered for August made purchases for the month. In 
two or three cases there are negotiations on for September 
coke and for coke for the balance of the year, no prices be- 
ing mentioned as likely under $2.50. Foundry coke continues 
very firm at $3 for both prompt and contract. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 9 at 392,- 
825 tons, an increase of 7760 tons, and shipments at 397,362 
tons, an increase of 31,309 tons. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Still absolutely no coal in the open market. Contracts are 
being taken only when the seller obtains a concession from 
the buyer. Heavy movement, but market remains strong. 


Bituminous—There is said to be rather more bituminous 
coal on the market than for some time, but not enough to 
weaken prices. In fact nobody appears to anticipate any 
weakness before the fall demand opens. There is all of the 
former complaint of slow work in the mines. The men have 
never before been called on to work steadily in summer and 
they cannot be made to do so now. On that account there 
are those who look for the coal prices to be no stronger in 
the fall than they are now, for the miners will go to work 
when the weather becomes unpleasant. On the other hand 
coal cars will become scarcer right along and the motive 
power of the railroads will be occupied with other freight, 
so that consumers will suffer if the consumption continues 
large. 4 

It is a constant source of wonder that there is no coal on 
sale in the open market. Shippers who need a quick supply 
for loading lake vessels are often unable to buy enough to 
fill out their cargoes at any price. They sometimes offer more 
for the last of such a cargo than they are getting for it, but 
the coal is simply not to be had. 

It is pretty certain that the consumers are going to be 
caught with small supplies this fall and winter, but they do 
not seem much disturbed about the situation and are merely 
running on a fine-weather schedule, apparently considering 
the reports of a coal shortage in midsummer as a device to 
sell coal on. The trade looks for higher prices and is ob- 
taining them to some extent. The rule is not to take con- 
tracts unless something more than the current quotation can 
be obtained. Jobbers are not at all at ease over the outlook. 
They say it is going to be a difficult thing to buy coal on 
time and be assured delivery. The seller usually finds a 
better customer and makes some excuse for shipping the 
coal to him. 

Bituminous quotations remain very strong at $2.90 for 
Pittsburgh select lump, $2.80 for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine- 
run and $2.15 for slack, with the latter stronger than for- 
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merly. The price of Allegheny Valley grades is about 15c. 
less than Pittsburgh. 

Coke—There is a somewhat stronger feeling in all grades 
of coke. The efforts of consumers to cut the price down still 
further have not succeeded; producers maintain that prices 
are at the bottom and that they would shut down if they 
could not get present asking prices. Quotations are stronger 
at $4.60 for best Connellsville foundry, f.0.b. Buffalo and the 
Bridges. 

Anthracite—There is a slight stir in the demand for an- 
thracite, but it will be light until about another month passes. 
Shippers are still at sea over the Pennsylvania tax and con- 
sumers are holding off some on that account. The rail lines 
are doing a fair business, but all efforts are given to the 
lake trade, though some companies are running out of stor- 
age room at upper-lake ports, Shipments for the week were 
210,000 tons. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Local trade anticipating an advance in quotations on the 
stenm grades. Prices strong and the movement heavy. Docks 
loading Lake coal at full capacity. 


Steam coal is moving remarkably well and is strong in 
price. In fact, nearly everybody connected with the coal 
business is looking for an increase in steam prices at an early 
date, both buyers and dealers alike. Domestic sizes for line 
shipment are also strong and there is no tendency toward 
weakness. There is more or less coal on track here which is 
being sold at less than circular prices to avoid demurrage, 
but this is purely a local condition and in no way indicates a 
weakness. Lake shipments continue strong and all the docks 
are busy loading coal as fast as the machines and men can 
work. Outside dealers are beginning to buy more freely and 
all express themselves as satisfied with the outlook. 

Prices quoted here are as follows: 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 

hontas ing son roy ilon No.8 _ bridge 
Domestic sae BES a ines $2.50 $1.70 $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.35 $1.35 
Heese eno 2.50 1.30 2.50 1.50 2.50 te A 
Nut, ce eee DL 00 le 2O me oe eo OEs 700 a, Hee 
2 lump icesteee ees: ee aes 1.55 oe ane Shi eo Ome 20) 
Mine-rTun. ite ee eee HUGO. Thats eee Meee Acre sbeitay  aheak@) 
Black .c. cea eee rata 0.70 4 ee aa 0.80 Saeed 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The local coal trade is ruling strong in every way. De- 
mand good for all grades, and the new circular prices are 
well maintained. Steam business is increasing in volume, 
and the lake trade is still active. 


The trade during the past week has been active in every 
direction. Domestic demand is good and is gradually increas- 
ing from all sections. Steam business is also active and the 
same is true of the lake trade. Taking it all in all, the mar- 
ket is in excellent condition and future prospects are bright. 

Domestic trade is increasing in volume as the fall ap- 
proaches. Many of the larger householders have placed their 
orders and the retailer is busy making deliveries. Retail 
stocks are not heavy, and with the constant drain upon them, 
dealers are compelled to place orders for supplies. Most 
of the orders now placed by retailers are for immediate de- 
livery, although there is some business being done for de- 
livery in September. Operators and jobbers are loath to book 
orders for business any farther ahead than September. School 
and municipal contracts are now being filled. 

Lake trade is strong, although the growing car shortage 
is cutting down the volume to a certain extent. The demand 
from the Northwest is still good, and activity will undoubt- 
edly prevail in the lake trade up to the close of navigation. 
The interior movement from the upper lake ports is going 
on steadily. 

The steam demand is also one of the strong 
market. Manufacturing plants are taking a good tonnage 
and the same is true of railroads. One of the strong points 
of the steam trade is the good demand for the small sizes, 
such as nut, pea and slack and coarse slack, all of which are 
advancing in price. The supply of steam grades is not large. 

The output during the week has been curtailed to a cer- 
tain degree by the growing car shortage, and it is estimated 
that the state produced but 75 per cent. of normal. The car 
shortage was the most pronounced in Eastern Ohio, many of 
the mines there being compelled to close down for a portion 
of the week. The situation was the best in the Hocking Val- 
ley district, but even there some trouble over lack of trans- 
portation facilities was reported. 


points to the 


Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 
Hocking Pittsburg Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $1 O'@aeibo) ee eee $1.70 @ 1.65 a 70 @ 1.65 
3-4 inch............ 1.55@1.50 $1.30@1.25 1.45@1.40 150@ 1-40 
ING ah cor ak. ue tee 1 80@Le 0)! erence 1..85:@) 1 30 eects 
Mine-run.. 1.35@ 1.25 1.20@ 1515. 2230'@. 25 oie 20a eb 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.70 GONGS FEE alee 0.70@ 0.65 0.65 @ 0.70 
Coarse slack. 0.60@0.55 0.75@0.70 0.60@0.55 0.55@0.50 
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HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Quite an accumulation of coal has developed at tidewater. 
A falling off in vessel tonnage. Market remains firm and 
prices stationary. 


Dumpings over the Hampton Roads piers have not been as 
heavy as anticipated. Vessel tonnage was plentiful at the 
beginning of the week, but fell off completely toward the 
end and as a result there is quite an accumulation of coal in 
the various railroad yards. Contracted vessel tonnage due in 
the next few days, however, will greatly relieve matters and 
heavy loadings are expected during the next week. 

The demand for coal inland has been fair and prices are 
remaining firm on both Pocahontas and New River grades, 
but there is little inquiry for Kanawha splint or gas coals as 
buyers seem to be well stocked with these grades. 

Shipments both foreign. and coastwise have been light. 
Foreign cargoes have been made to Genoa, Canal Zone, Ja- 
maica and Rio de Janeiro. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


An abnormally heavy demand on the Kentucky operators, 
Producers cautions about further commitments. Car shortage 
developing and rumors of labor trouble are being heard. 

The local market continues brisk, with the demand good 
on all grades and sizes. The eastern Kentucky operators, 
particularly, are experiencing one of the strongest demands 
in the history of the trade and are now inclined to be econ- 
servative about future commitments. There is distinct evi- 
dence that they are in fear of overselling and so are going 
very slowly in this respect. This unusual situation is due 
to an abnormally heavy demand, particularly from the North, 
and there does not seem to be any indication whatever of a 
letup in the consumption. 

Another factor that may develop to serious proportions, 
is the persistent rumors to the effect that there are grave 
possibilities of labor troubles in the Jellico district, and other 
portions of the eastern Kentucky field, There are said to be 
a number of labor agitators in there, and there are many 
indications of unrest among the miners. 
operators have already experienced some difficulty in getting 
sufficient cars, and the situation in this respect promises to 
be serious before long. Shipments into Chicago are partic- 
ularly difficult to negotiate, for the reason that the Louisville 
& Nashville R.R. positively refuses to accept consignments 
in their equipment because of the long delay in returning 
same. The heavy movement into the Northwest has taken a 
large number of cars, and even under the best conditions, the 
return of this equipment to the mining regions is slow. The 
new cars being supplied the roads do not seem to be relieving 
the situation materially. 

Steam grades are unusually good in view of the fact that 
operations have been restricted in certain large consuming 
branches; operators and dealers are finding that they have 
none too much of this grade to meet the demand. The better 
grade eastern Kentucky screenings are in strong demand at 
85 to 90c. with the western Kentucky at 55 to 65c., f.o.b. mine. 
Eastern Kentucky block is steady at about $1.85; block and 
lump, $1.60@1.65; 
mand from industrial plants for mine-run at $1.25. Prices 
are showing a strong upward tendency and September de- 
liveries will take on a good advance over the above figures; 
new contracts are being uniformly made at an advance of 
10c. over the last year’s figures. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Some further contracting at good figures. Demand for gas 
coals unusually strong. The railroad movement slow. An- 
thracite will advance Sept. 1. 

Bituminous—Local wholesalers and dealers are express- 
ing a great deal of satisfaction over the fact that the West 
Virginia labor situation has now been definitely cleared up. 
Indications point to a strong, active market, and dealers are 
anxious that the supply shall not be restricted. Several 
un-ertainties in the situation have created an unusual 
activity in contract business, some of which for large ton- 
nages, have been closed during the week; business in this 
line is particularly buoyant. 

One of the unfavorable features 


in the situation is the 


apparent inability of the railroads affected by the Ohio floods” 


to reéstablish normal conditions on their lines; from present 
indications, it is not at all improbable that the effects of this 
will be felt well into the winter months. 

Orders for mine shipments, particularly for gas coal, are 
especially good; the minimum figure now quoted on Youghio- 
gheny slack is 90¢, f.o.b. mine, with only a little available 
at that figure; about the same situation is in effect on West 
Virginia gas coals. Several cars of slack, which were stand- 
ing on tracks here a few weeks ago, have been: cleaned up, 
and there are practically none of the smaller sizes in the spot 
market today. The Pocahontas grades are coming in slowly, 


In addition to this, 


round, $1.35@1.40, with a very strong de- 


the regular yards of the companies handling 
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and continue to maintain their former strong position; most 
of these are apparently being shipped either to Tidewater or 
the upper lake ports. 

The local market is quotable on about the following basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Obio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.60 eee LATO $2.50 $2.40 
BU ek aah arene. 1.60 aerate 1.75 2.50 2.40 
Steam lump.... 1.40 te Rea; Bt NaF eth phe 
ae lpibert open Imovee el 20 eel 25) $l 72> “S$ hi25 Sates 
ine-run....... 1.10 1.10 PALO LALO 10 1.50 
BASE OMeR senna a. 0.85 0.90 0.75 0.75 0.75 ras 


Anthracite— While hard coal seems to be coming in freely, 
the demand is unusually heavy, and indications point to a 
scarcity this fall and winter. Local jobbers state that prices 
will be advanced 50c. per ton on Sept. 1. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


The local situation has improved during the week. Spot 
orders more numerous and there is less coal on track. Coke 
a trifle stronger. 


A canvass of the principal operators here shows that the 
trade is somewhat improved over last week. The amount of 
coal on track has been reduced and spot orders are coming 
in at an increased rate. The principal cause for the change 
is the increased shipping instructions from the oil-mill trade 
whose busy season will begin in September. 

In the domestic grades of standard coals it is found that 
all mines are practically sold up on No. 2 lump and nut, but 
fancy lump is moving slowly and it cannot be said that the 
market has improved on this special grade. Reports from 
some of the dealers indicate that fancy lump is heavier than 
customary at this season of the year owing to the increase of 
25c. over last year’s prices on nearly all standard coals in 
Alabama, while the lower grades of lump coal are being sold 
at about the same level as in 1912. 

Due to a better pig-iron market furnace coke is stronger, 
although it is not believed that the furnaces recently put out 
of blast will go in again in the near future. 


NEW ORLEANS 


High fuel-oil prices increase demand for coal. 
filled to capacity. Tap-line orders placed. 


Yard room 


The high price of fuel oil is greatly increasing the sale 
of coal. With the certainty of a large cotton crop and the 
probability of a heavy yield of sugar cane both ginners and 
Sugar-mill men are buying largely. Every foot of room in 
Alabama coal 
is filled, yet there is no interruption in the movement to take 
advantage of cars while they are to be had. 

Announcement that extensive rebuilding will be necessary 
on one of the locks in the Warrior River will delay the coal- 
carrying experiment of the Alabama-New Orleans Transporta- 
tion Co. until mid-winter at least, it is thought. Whether the 
power barges, which are over 200 ft. in length, can handle 
coal economically down the small Alabama rivers is yet to be 
proven, although coal men gea2rally are preparing to meet 
a lower price that is likely to develop with the perfection of 
the jock system in the Warrior River. Several orders were 
placed this week by lumber and tap-line railroads. 

The New Orleans Ry. & Light Co. will place their annual 
contract for 150,000 tons of coal in the near future. 


ST. LOUIS 


Only a 50% ear supply furnished during the week. Screen- 
ings continue a drug, but domestic grades are ruling high. 
Hot weather affecting the market. 


The only thing that has prevented the coal market from 
soaring for the past ten days has been the continued hot 
weather. There was everything to keep the price up; the 
mines in Williamson and Franklin Counties worked two days 
this week on commercial coal, on account of the car shortage. 
The Iron Mountain operators fortunately got about three 
days and the same applies to the Tllinois Central. This is 
about 50% of the called-for equipment, and if this condition 
exists now, it is an easy matter to figure out what it will be 
with 60 days. 

Screenings are still a drug on the market, although there 
has been little change in the price. However, if there is a 
flood of equipment for a matter of a week, the price will 
drop. Franklin County operators are rapidly advancing, 
quotations being oversold on account of the shortage. 

Anthracite is absolutely a drug in the St. Louis market, 
and chestnut is sold as low as $7.05, whereas the circular, in- 
cluding the tax, is $7.44. There are between 50 and 75 cars 
of chestnut due in the next ten days thai. have not been 
sold, coming in on speculation. 

The same thing applies to coke, and there is practically 
no smokeless coming in at all. The indications are that 
there will be no change in conditions for the next week, 
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unless it is an advance in the price of high-grade lump and 
egg. Standard operators are selling their coal at the cost of 
production. 


The market is now quotable on the following basis: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 

2-10, JUMD deme aie aT LTS ar ME ee ee as $0.95@1.00 
3 ing LIND i see ee Nee ines SLUOOAE meee hiss 
6-in. lunopan ae eee ee S1540°@ EGO) oe. eS 1.40 1.20@1.30 
Dump: andregg wr. eee amet ne ee ee $2.10 DAO Be tee vail poke 
Nod D nutes oe eee 160 CO Ga 19 bara 1.05 0.874 
Screenings yas eee ONGHREMe ee ete Ri. 0.80 

LNG=TULnin Nee OO plirecayccreucpea ieee chert wnets 0.75 
No. 1 washed nut.....,. LROOlGL COO Meanie, Mee Saute. “eichre ale cu elets 
No. 2 washed nut....... Neer aL OOM aor! pine, S0s.6 cia.) ee ecete eraneicis, overs 
No. 3 washed nut....... aM Gra LOWY: Coe ay WR oye Sn Pam atte ek ee mr 
No. 4 washed nut....... APS OO: CSUR LOME serccinc Paty Takelavde eres chordeleuece ate 
No. 5 washed nut....... ORL: QOS KO enter e te mL Ree ee Sees MPa oe. ar emer 

CHICAGO 


Dealers refuse to meet the recent advance on domestic 
grades and buying has stopped. Further advance expected 
Sept. 1. 


There is little activity in the Chicago market, so far as 
domestic coal is concerned, retail dealers, as a rule, refusing: 
to purchase standard coals at present prices. Despite the 
fact that a car shortage is in sight and the coal supply will 
be decreased they contend that offerings at reduced prices 
will be made within a short time. On the other hand, the 
general trend of opinion among market observers is that 
there will be a sharp advance in the price of standard coals 
by Sept. 1. 

It is also regarded as certain that a shortage in the sup- 
ply of smokeless coal will soon develop. Smokeless mine- 
run is quoted at from $1.50 to $1.60 on the spot market and 
lump and egg is selling at $2.25 to $2.50 at the mines for 
spot shipment. An advance has been made by Hocking Val- 
ley operators on inch and one-quarter lump to $1.70 at the 
mines and on six-inch lump to $1.95, the mines. Coal op- 
erators in the Franklin County district are obtaining $1.60 
at the mines for their product. Springfield operators have 
established a uniform price of $1.50 at the mines, so far as 
country sales are concerned. Concessions are being made, 
however, on Chicago shipments. There has been little change 
in the anthracite market, business remaining at a low level. 
Prices prevailing at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump............$2.07@2.32 $2.45@2.65 $2.27 
team: lump sae aia. 1.92 2.07 
He revchore a: Seva cs iat cet ear ayers 2.45@2.65 $4.30@4, 55 
Wiine=TUNs.).).0 opted oie 1.82 2.30 1.87 3.55@3.65 
SCLrEGNINGs vaio te 1.32@1.37 1.60@1.75 1.32@1.37 
Coke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 
product, egg, stove and nut, $4.75@4.85; gas house, $4.65@ 
4.75. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Situation unchanged. Imports light, but will increase in 


the fall. 


The market in domestic coal is quiet and prices have 
shown no change although the wholesale price to dealers on 
Utah coal advanced 25c. per ton, Aug. 1, as has already been 
announced. 

Coal has not been imported here in very large quantities 
so far this summer and there is reason to believe the ship- 
ments will be rapidly increased with the approach of fall. 
As much of the coal will move over the C. W. R. & N. lines, 
the additional equipment ordered for them is of importance 
to the coal trade. 
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The Austrian coal production for the first half of the cur- 
rent year was as follows: 


D 
Te 


Oe 


—-Briquettes——. 


Year Coal Coke Liguite Coal Lignite 

1913 8,086,786 1,247,050 13,840,183 97,452 118,167 

1912 7,605,151 1,115,561 12,747,064 83,042 116,138 
FRANCE 


The following shows the production of fuel in the Pas-de- 
Calais and Nord districts during the first half of the current 
year and last year: 


Pas-de-Calais—— 











1913 1912 1913 1912 
Coal oc. eee 11,039.919 10,798,746 3,906,105 — 3,742,998 
Coke. souseran ee 810,445 786,080 429,917 423.950 
BTiGUettOS. isles foie eta 286,648 316,207 605,804 565,134 


ROR 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Aug. S—Despite holiday influences there is a good demand 
for all kinds of large coal, and prices continue firm: 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.80@5.04 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.08@4.20 
Best gecohiiac ck 4 56@4.68 Seconds............... 3.96@4.02 
Seconds... oii... 4.32@4.50 Best Cardiff smalls.... 2.46@2.52 
Bestidry.coals..s.-scer!. 4.32@4.56 Seconds? .te.ccuee eee eo Ooena 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Aug. 
16% 





-Week’s Range——. Year’s Range 


Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. Stocks High Low Last High Low 
Yew S10 exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 days. American Coal Products............ 83 83 83 87 80 
Se Nee haa, American Coal Products Pref........ ee Geer 105 1093 105 
he ae Colorado! Muel*acalrotiesg.). eis se eee 334 31h 313 413 2424 
SOesnannunnenneueveauagusny,qqaUsnenenueenenecennsuesuensvenenunensonsegeauesteassoeseensrensuedeanensneseyeensveaceeneseengucaaeaUeseareUeuesensacneraCateCeneneUeUeaeteesse eT SBEA TU Base Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. ee in ae Py 155 155 150 
= = Shes FA pee - peniaud : inet Ne ie 1023 102} 
= Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... ache. Ae, 
— PRODUCTION? AN Dat Ras Island Creek Coal Com............ 53 51} 52 52h “47k 
= 7 T Ono ae A an Is 1 Ic S ieee cows bes Prefisiuxe fa eet ie oi oat art aaa 
= Pittsburg OBL Sareea seein ieee ae ae 4 a < 3 
Z BOT a I Pittsburgh Coal Pref............... 854 833 833 95 73 
= = Pond Greek Aire cee ee ne ieee 213 20 20 23% 163 
= sri unguitiftnimmpmuriimanuin qian unsunmueaneniiioliainiaiiGiiiniarnine inne UiTrn URGE RIGER RTT TTEE Reading. Ee te hither (2, rip) SOR cae) ts 2) 1623 1584 161 1683 1512 
Reading 1st, Foe tae or wee Gnen Ser ee Per a 5 
THESAPEAKE & OH Y. Reading 2ndiP reise. cj soe ee t "5 
pier Sonera te eee Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke... 1...” 42h. 42h 42) ep Bee 374 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal and Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky Bonds : ge a8 mE be age 
bares : ay : : ine = ColowBa & Isgenus:t 225s) ee. 3F Pa y’ § 
districts for June, and the 12 months ending June 30, 1912-13, CORE. & ee ees ae 103° 106 1071 Jum 1a ‘3 
in short tons: Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 832 Ss45 aes 84 774 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ Bs - 85 June MG 
June 12 Months —————_, Cons. Coal-1st and ref. 5s......... “ae 924 93 | Oct. "12 a 
DYNO 1913 1912 1913 % 1912 % Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s........ as Aire OPTS April | OG re me 
7 ae : a i Kee HEC. & Cs tstesit piste 91 = 98 Jan.’13 > 98 98 
Tidewater........ 253,448" --307,023. 8,081,202 sy 22g ioe. 09 0 gate) PosshiGen (Coll plas ae a. ne .. 85% 864 June’13 86 87% 
Bigger care vesenaieer 192,316 152,020 2,549,552 16 2,164,960 12 St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s...... 80 Sale 80 802 73 804 
Westies thus | L,067-682 8074-707 9,221,463 yay cinta yyel 62 Tenn. Goal gen. 5s..............., 99 aia 99 99 99 103 
; ie, = irm. Div. er OSiSat rece ere 002 ol Os 100 008 
Total.......... 1,513,446 1,533,840 15,302,217 17,595,228 Torne De eee. Peon al gee 100! ane 1004 July 113 1004 a 
Coke eee. 30,015 20,811 315,474 236,518 Caha@: MoCo. lstie Games a -. 103, July2i3= 10355108 
2 nas Utahsluel 1st: gba. eee ee eee Pi PRP ieee As? are age 
cen ee nee ices 729.741 5 214.708 2 Mee Ruel. tstis f/hsoc8 eee ee ee a ay ieee ne Oe 80 
SItUMINOUS...... ’ ’ ad, ’ i 
Anthracite....... 1,794 1,673 13,746 35,228 aut) Coal & Coke lst ¢ 08.577 .e 52 2a ges ame ug PER A98 
——_—_—_ —S S§$ —————__ — American Coal—Dividends of 3% payable Sept. 1 to hold- 
Total (except ers of records Aug. 30. Transfer books do not close for this 
coke)........ 1,606,857 1,552,091 16,047,704 100 17,845,159 100 x dividend. 
au 
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Lehigh Coal & N. Co. 


President S. D. Warriner, of this company, says under date 
of Feb. 10: 


Results—The net revenue of the company from the various 
sources increased or decreased as follows: Coal decreased 
$444,047; canals decreased $45,814; railroads increased $1752; 
miscellaneous income increased $163,196; total net revenue 
decreased $324,913. 

The increase of $163,196 in miscellaneous revenue is mainly 
accounted for by the proceeds of the sale of the collateral 
trust power bonds being placed at advantageous rates of in- 
terest pending the need of the money for construction pur- 
poses. Another large item making up this increase was the 
initial dividend of 4%, received on 5079 shares of capital stock 
of the Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. Co., held by your company. 


Coal-Mining Department—Coal tonnage from lands owned 
and controlled: 


Mined by company..tons 3,275,585 3,615,141 3,0 LOD shee ee sass 
Mined by. lessees ae 1815505 S215 S875 285.8 20 eo 2402 7 
By Alliance Coal Mining 

Os. 5 ceteris ane ene ee 88,067 39,645. 22s (eee eae 
By_ lessees of Alliance 

Coal Mining so see nee 71,776 130,384 .188,492 134964 





Total commercial coal. 38,616,933 4,001,007 3,849,855 3,187,979 


In addition there was consumed for power and other pur- 
poses at the mines 463,685 tons, making the total production 
ot Bu sources 4,080,618 tons, against 4,515,906 gross tons 
in : 

The decrease in commercial production is accounted for 
mainly by the suspension of mining during April and part of 
May, pending negotiations with the United Mine Workers 
as to the terms of a renewal of the agreement which expired 
Mar. 31. The new agreement entered into provided substan- 
tial advances to the mine workers, and mining was resumed 
the latter part of May. Production was further curtailed by 
interruptions at several collieries which occurred in Septem- 
ber and lasted for 19 days, due to trouble among the men 
Over the question of union membership. 

The decrease in production was general throughout the 
anthracite trade in 1912, as the official statistics show that 
the total shipments of anthracite during the year amounted 
to 63,610,578 tons, a decrease of 6,343.721 tons, as compared 
with 1911. The cost of mining increased on account of in- 


and cost of supplies. 


Market conditions were satisfactory during th 
[ ‘ es fa e year, ex- 
cepting for the company’s inability at timer to apie the 
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demand for its coal, owing to the suspension above referred 
to. The company sold its entire production during the year 
as well as its supply of stock coal. The tonnage sold was 
3,646,431 gross tons, an increase of 58,967 tons compared 
with 1911. 


Insurance and Coal Lands Sinking Funds—During the year 
the coal lands sinking fund has increased $51,434 and the in- 
surance fund $17,580 from income on investments and interest 
on deposits, making the total amounts of securities and cash 
in these funds, Dec. 31, $1,082,565 and $488,639, respectively. 
During the year an exhaustive investigation was made into 
the operating and accounting methods, and, in accordance 
with the advice of certified accountants, your board are 
agreed on the wisdom of a policy of accounting under which 
there shall be established proper reserves for coal-lands de- 
pletion, depreciation of improvements, insurance, mining haz- 
ards and similar items entering into mining costs; and have, 
beginning with the current year, in accordance with this plan, 
transferred the securities and cash in the coal-lands sinking 
fund and the insurance fund into the general funds of the 
company, under appropriate accounts establishing the proper 
A ees which will appear in the balance sheet for the year 
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Lehigh Navigation Electric Co. New Power Bonds—In 
January, 1912, the company received payment for and issued 
$3,000,000 collateral trust 444% 10-year gold power bonds, due 
Dec. 1, 1921, which had been sold to provide for the financial 
requirements of the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co. in the 
construction of its power plant at Hauto. 

The construction of the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co.’s 
power plant at Hauto, Penn., and the transmission lines radi- 
ating therefrom, is progressing rapidly. It is expected that 
the plant will be completed in the summer of 1913. The 38 
electric companies chartered to operate in the several town- 
ships reached by the transmission lines were merged and 
consolidated by agreement dated Dec. 23, 1912, into a corpor- 
ation under the title of the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co., 
ween pone fveicies issued to the latter company under date 
fe) an. 6, Z 


Extension of Lehigh & New England R.R.—The extension 
from Danielsville, Penn., to Tamaqua, Penn. (at which point 
connection is made with the Panther Creek R.R. of your com- 
pany), some 32 miles in length, was completed and put in 
operation on July 8, 1912. The new line, in addition to prov- 
ing a source of increased revenue to the railroad, affords a 
direct all-rail route to the Eastern markets as well as a 
physical connection with the main trunk lines. 


.Financial—Advances to Sub. Companies—The financial re- 
quirements of the Lehigh & New England R.R. Co. and the 
Lehigh Navigation Electric Co., in carrying on the work as 
above outlined, have been provided for by the purchase of 
their securities and by advances by this company amounting 
during the year to $1,754,766. 


| August 23, 1913 





THE MARKET IN GENERAL 


The depth of pessimism, for the time being at least, seems 
“to have been reached early in July and since then, there has 
} been a steady gain in confidence among large business in- 
terests. Several reasons exist for this apparent sudden 
change of front, the principal one of which is the cessation of 
“hostilities in the Balkan States with easier monetary condi- 
tions in France, Germany and England. It became evident, 
too, at about that time that the currency bill before Congress 
‘would not seriously affect American industries, and drive 
gold out of the country as was feared. After that, came 
excellent reports from the West regarding the crops, par- 
ticularly wheat, which have stimulated enthusiasm, not later 
dampened by the deplorable shortage in corn, due to a 
“severe drought in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. The ar- 
rival of buyers in large numbers in New York from all parts 
of the country started business flowing in many channels, 
and their optimism was even more reassuring, for they told 
of excellent conditions at home, and how the consuming 
‘public of their section was in need of a large quantity of 
goods. For this reason, prices have not declined as it was 
‘feared they would, and while some readjustments have been 
made in the iron and steel market, these have been by no 
'means general. 
; The steel situation shows little improvement. Steel com- 
‘panies are receiving orders for a larger product than was 
“formerly the case, but at the same time their unfilled orders 
Fare decreasing, showing that plants are operating at a larger 
capacity than the country is consuming. There have been 
revisions in the price of wire and pipe and there will prob- 
ably be lower prices for bars. 

The market for metals shows a decided change for the 
better, and copper moved rapidly upward to 16c., while lead 
and spelter are likewise higher. 

Business has apparently discounted any 
are likely to occur through a revision of the tariff. 


Labor 


The situation has been much more peaceful. There have 
been few strikes of large import, increased pay for the rail- 
way trainmen still being under consideration by the Arbitra- 
tion Committee, and the Paterson strike 
through. In other places, the demands of workingmen seem 


to be readily granted by employers when there is any sound. 
In some sections of the country, com-' 


basis for a revision. 
plaint is-heard that there is a shortage of workers, this be- 


ing particularly true of the agricultural districts where farm- 


hands are needed, and in New England, where mill operators 
are needed. oot 

Immigration statistics show a remarkable gain 
number of immigrants coming into the country. The figures 
for June, which were recently published, there being delay 
in all government publications of this character, show that 
176,000 aliens came to the United States in that month as 
compared with 92,000 last year, 71,000 in 1911 and 105,000 in 
1910. For the first six months of the year the number of 
aliens coming into the country numbered 650,000, in compari- 
son with 478,000 in the previous year, 423,000 in 1911 and 615,- 
000 in 1910. Ordinary outside labor commands $2 a day. 


Tron and Steel Products 


A further reduction in the unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation was recorded during July, amounting to 5,399,000 
tons, a reduction since January of 2,500,000 tons. At the same 
time, the production of pig iron has fallen off only about 
10,000 tons per day from the maximum, and now is approxi- 

mately 82,000 tons daily. The mills are curtailing their out- 
put slightly, but not to any great extent, and there seems 
to be no accumulation of supplies. 

Some reductions have been made, principally in wire prod- 
ucts and in butt-welded steel pipe. Pig iron is slightly higher 
than a month ago, and the demand shows some improvement. 
The recently issued report of the American Tron & Steel In- 

stitute shows that the production of all kinds of finished and 
rolled forms of steel in the year 1912 established a new high 
record, the total output amounting to 24,655,841 tons. Of 
this, the production of iron and steel rails aggregated 3,227,- 
000 tons; plates and sheets 5,875,000 tons, a new high rec- 
ord: wire rods, from which wire products are drawn, 2;653,- 
000: structural shapes, not including plates, 2,846,000 tons; 
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bars, skelp and all other forms, 9,908,000 tons. It is interest- 
ing to know that the iron and steel products exported during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, amounted to $340,000,000, 
setting a new high record and also a new high proportion to: 
the total exports of 12.4%. 


Pig Iron—The output of pig iron in the United States by 
blast-furnace interests during July was computed as approxi- 
mately 82,000 tons daily. This was a reduction of 10,000 tons 
compared with the high figures reached in February, but even 
with the curtailment in the output, there was an accumula- 
tion of stocks of pig iron in many quarters. On the other 
hand, some extremely good buying was reported during the 
month, notably, heavy sales of Southern foundry No. 2 by 
furnace interests in‘ that district which were willing to make 
concessions, and book business at a low figure. The principal 
interest doing this had a goodly tonnage ordered on its 
books at the end of the month, and was able to advance 
quotations $1 per ton. Since July 1, there has been an ad- 
vance in pig iron in almost all centers, averaging approxi- 
mately 50c. to $1 per ton. 


Steel Rails—The leading trunk lines of the country have 
not begun to make up their buying schedules for rails yet, 
and very little business is being transacted. Rolling mills, 
however, are actively engaged in turning out products, and 
will be for the next several months. No change has been 
made in quotations, nor is it believed that there is any like- 
lihood of a revision in prices. 

Quotations are unchanged at $28 per ton for standard sec- 
tions of bessemer rails, and $30 for openhearth rails, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. These represent a quotation of 1.25c. per lb. for 
standard sections weighing from 50 to 100 lb. per yd.; 1.21c. 
for 40- to 50-lb. rails, and 1.30c. for 16- to 20-lb. rails. In 
Chicago 16- ‘to 20-lb. rails” are 1.30c:; 12-lb., 1.338¢: Re- 
laying rails are sold at $24 per gross ton in Chicago and 
in New York at $22.50. 


Track Supplies—The demand is no larger than it was a 
month ago, as far as new business is concerned, but ship-' 
ments on old contracts are active, and most of the mills are 
working full time. Spikes are not at all firm at $1.80, and 
concessions of $1 a ton are frequently made. Track bolts 
with square nuts are $2.30 to $2.40 per 100 lb. These quota-’ 
tions are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In Chicago, railroad spikes are 
$1.75 to $1.80; track bolts with square nuts, $2.30 to $2.40 and. 
tie plates are $32 to $34 per net ton. 


Pipe—There has been an unusually large business trans- 
acted in line pipe, and some of the largest contracts ever 
made have been closed this summer. These have been from 
the oil companies. At the same time, the demand for smaller 
sizes of standard pipe has fallen off materially. The revision 
as announced, which is approximately one point, applies only 


to pipe % to 2 in. in diameter, butt-welded. 
Discounts and net prices are as follows: 
Black Galvanized 
%- to 2-in. steel butt welded........... 80% 14% 
2%- to 6-in. steel lap welded........... 78% 69144 % 
7- to 12-in. steel lap welded............ 715% 6414 % 


At these discounts the net prices of pipe per foot at Pitts- 
burgh are as follows: 


¢ Cents——_,, -——Cents——, 
Galvan- Diam- Galvan- 

Black ized eter Black ized 
SALA Ih GES ky it 2.30 3.26 Baines oewenetnr 30.50 45.00 
PEUTIC ea ceetera oe 3.40 4.83 G=in tore fe 42.25 58.25 
Tei om LING, Fe, see tees 4.60 6.60 I feRW Tee E ES Chey 59.50 85.00 
u lie Ss ba elec Cc 5.50 7.90 S$ =1N1; cheats 62.50 89.00 
DP brmil Nica anerere 12.90 17.80 TUDE GI heacia ruc $1.03 $1.46 
Bio bo Aidecinto gs: 6 c 16.80 23.30 =i Dita cieiere PES 1.64 
Are T  eoteaeaodstens 23.00 33.20 i= UT) eeneven state 1.27 1.82 


Sheets—Continued pressure has been brought to bear on 
the sheet market, but without obtaining concessions of more 
than $1 a ton from the rollers, and in some cases it was im- 
possible for buyers to secure even this advantage. Produc- 
tion has been rigidly curtailed, and the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. is operating only 68% of its capacity. Within 
the last fortnight, there has been much better demand and 
some heavy inquiries have been received by the mills, buy- 
ers evidently being possessed by the idea that prices are 
about as low as thy will go, and nothing will be gained by 
waiting. The following quotations are for small lots of a few 
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f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Chicago. The price 


bundles or more, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 


for large lots is unchanged at $2.25, 
No. 28 black. 


Cents per pound 
Pittsburgh Chicago 


Black Galv. Black Galv. 
TNO Se oie ATG Ey AA re <s ored ole uatene ney anaes 2.70 3.50 2.65 3.45 
Nox PANS deol ats Nor A eee icy Retains <taaieee a= Date 3.65 2.10 3.60 
Nooo ee ei ian crete ee ke 2.80 3.90 2.705 3.85 
DF te 2S ig Latent es fe stereo etioan 2.85 3.95 2.80 3.90 


Structural Steel—With the railways practically out of the 
market, as far as buying bridge material and cars is con- 
cerned, building work in the East extremely quiet, and little 
new structural-steel business in sight, there is no end of com- 
plaint by fabricating works that business is dull. Some ex- 
tremely low quotations were made for work when there was 
any chance of securing the business. Structural-steel shapes 
are unchanged on a basis of $1.50, Pittsburgh, for plates, 
beams and angles, and in Chicago, $1.68 to $1.73. These prices 
are per 100 Ib. in carload lots. Some recent buildings in New 
York were erected complete on the ground for about $50 per 
ton for the structural-steel work. Light material, such as 
roof trusses, would command considerably higher quotations. 


Spiral Riveted Pipe—Prices are without change. The fol- 
lowing quotations are f.o.b. factory, freight equalized with 
New York, being figured at a discount of 50, 10 and 10% 


from list. These are for orders amounting to approximately 





$250. For large orders, prices are cheaper by 12% to 20144 %. 
Net price per 100 ft. 
Diam- With bolted joints complete 
eter Thickness — SEWERS aA 
in Birmingham Galvan- 
in. wire gages Plain Asphalted ized 
4 18 $19.76 $21.48 $30.74 
5 18 23.40 23.70 37.14 
6 16 33.05 35.06 49.73 
fh 16 37.58 40.76 56.82 
8 16 43.17 46.80 65.00 . 
9 16 50.06 50.10 74.22 
10 14 66.42 71.08 96.15 
11 14 71.20 76.57 102.24 
12 14 83.75 89.15 118.30 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


Wire—After considerable irregularity, the mills made an 
open reduction in quotations. Manufacturers applied this re- 
duction to all shipments made since Aug. 1. Quotations are 
as follows: Annealed fence wire in large lots, $1.50; gal- 
vanized barbed wire, $2.15; annealed, $1.75. These quotations 
are per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In Chicago, plain wire is 
$1.73; painted barbed wire, $1.98 and galvanized, $2.38, these 
quotations likewise being for large lots. 


Copper Wire—A steady increase in business has been 
noticed in the last fortnight, and some good buying is re- 
ported, principally from trolley companies who believe that 
the market has turned permanently. Much of this business 
has been placed on a basis of 17.50c. per lb. The copper 
situation shows a decided improvement, and the wire trade 
has not been as hopeful for several months as it is at pres- 
ent. 


Wire Rope—Quotations for the smaller sizes of cast-steel 
wire rope per foot, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, are as follows: 1% -in., 
23c.: 1l-in., 15¢c.; %-in., 10c.; %-in., 7c.; ™%-in., 6c. 


METALS 


Copper—The price of copper advanced steadily during 
the month, and by the middle of August 16c. was paid for 
Lake, and 15.75¢e. for electrolytic. This was largely due to 
a strike of miners in the Lake regions curtailing the output 
of Lake copper, but the strong statistical position of the 
metal also influenced bwyers. European consumers continue 
to buy very freely. 


Tin—The market is steadier than last month, and most 
of the time it hovered between 40 and 42c. per lb. The price 
of 42c. per lb. prevails at this writing for large lots. | 


Solder—Strictly half and half solder is cheaper, in accord- 
ance with lower prices for tin, and can be had at 25 to 26c. 
per lb. 


Lead—The advance in the quotation made by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. brings the retail price of lead 
in New York to around 5c. per Ib. 


HARDWARE 


Nails—Prices are lower and wire nails can be had at $1.75, 
Pittsburgh, and $2.05, New York, for kegs of 100 1b., in large 
lots. Business is not active, but stocks are sufficiently large 
to meet the demand. For small lots from jobbers’ store, $1.95 
is quoted in Pittsburgh and $2.15 in Chicago. 
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Bar Iron and Steel—Business of dealers is active, as many 
consumers who often buy in carload lots from the mills are 
drawing on stocks at warehouse. Prices are steady, and from 
store may be quoted as follows: 


Refined iron: Per lb. 
Letom 4 inj round and squares .n sce t asjeta'o ane 6 EOE 
1% to 4,in. x 3° to 1 inw..8 Tee oe poe LUGS 
1% to 4 ins x % in. to 4% ins. uo... +e er tiye: 
NOEW2 Ve DAS wie os chal ei of oye td oie Sa ee Tare sree ve oeGUGe 

Soft steel: 

% to 3 in., round and square 






1 tov6 in. x96 tool im. .6 a). ie oe 
1 to 6 in. x 4% and #; i 
Rods—% and }4 in.. 
Bands—1¥% to 6,8; in. 
Beams and channels—38 to 15 in 


Extras for triple B (BBB) 
Ps And. AM CIN ss ois we see, ely eet gare ee oe Ce 
fe ANG lar eer eels. wives. cic os seis ace © alee ee ee a 


Chain—Ruling quotations per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, are 
as follows: 


a os Ee ee PEO resi ac oc ocho eo a $7.50 
at’ MOO nit EEO noon sk ok poe & 4.95 
Te AME ne Alec eis tele ene a+ ois ins) + Wenn shee ake) Soke 3.95 
(ae) (Cen ka rei Onno hos ors a Se ee a 3.40 
Ts heh er eer hk irae emer oh eer eG eee 3.20 
% and ts in. 5 ie Boe ee 8 ef ore wo. ce le co 60 wh we) WR RIAD ge . 3.00 
Rae: Woks Gee aa br IE ChE as 2.90 
34° ANG $8 AN os. ie Me ee oo a ol on Gee 2.80 
MW And 48 AUN ec he wl alee edie doe eee eNO eee ee 2.10 
pe vor Ae bs ane EEE Cr ps ke ; 2.60 
Extras for BB 
Bp FAME ie Pa ee oars Sia HIG =o Sas 0, ho aiten at cee 1.50 
Wy LAM ee oe ee hale Wile availa 'e) syle late. of blpetpo eee ee eer 1.50 
Pe «An. Lar Ber as ceies ate che. 6 oshe 6 tay er nner aie anensn eee ene ean 1.25 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brattice Cloth—The reduction of price which was noted 
about the middle of July, has been followed by an advance, 
and prices are now as high as they have beeen at any time. 
Advices from manufacturers abroad are to the effect that . 
market conditions there are very firm, and no reduction in 
price is expected. The demand is fully up to normal and 
stocks are sufficient to meet the inquiry resulting from this. 


Portland Cement—Business has been steady, deliveries 
large, and the market is well sustained. The manufacturers 
of portland cement will have all the business that they can 
take care of for the next few months, but it is doubtful if 
this will last during the winter. In the East, the greater 
amount of business in New York in connection with the 
building of new subways is making up for the loss sustained 
in building construction, but elsewhere in the ecountry, there 
has not been the same demand. Priees show no change. In 
Pittsburgh, the quotation is 90c. to $1; in Chicago, $1.25; De- 
troit, $1.34; St. Paul and Minneapolis, $1.45. These quota- 
tions are f.o.b., but do not include the cost of the package. 
In general, consumers have to pay about 40c. per bbl. for 
the package, also freight to destination. Quotation in Pitts- 
burgh and New York is $1.58 with the usual allowance for 
bags returned, of 7% to 10c. per bag. 


Bars, Concrete Reinforcing—A reduction amounting to $1 
a ton was made early in August. Quotations for small lots 
from Pittsburgh warehouses are as follows: 


PITTSBURGH, CENTS PER POUND 


Warehouse 

Stock 
SA STING fe o.c + vat s)'s (os, alae 2 ih) a> obey otto ameae ses tee a er 1.95 @2.05 
Sm TTA, aig 6, leaiiene iw Wi'oee ares. #60 ecole (oleae bala seater aa 2.00 @2.10 
his ain Cm SRM ARG GGT Oat id yoo on 2.05 @ 2.15 
Birm TU Mate ave ekeeanelenerehe tie guano oteneaete Sun 0.5;-0: 600 als netgeeea een ae 2.20 @2.30 


Asbestos—Building felt and sheathing, in small lots, is 
3l%c. per lb. for the light, weighing from 6 to 30 Ib. per 100 
sq.ft. and 4c. per lb. for the heavy, weighing from 45 to 56 
lpeeper 1008 sq.ft: # 4 

Millboard sells at 5c. per lb. itn lots of 100 lb. and over. 
This price applies only to sheets of standard size. 


Miscellaneous Metals—Small lots of brass, bronze and other 
metals can be obtained in New York at the following quota-_ 
tions per Ib.: 


Bismuth. & iiiee. ehejeie Poste, 6! ae chen, queda Site eee ie? eae ne Coen a $2.25 
Brass tubes, iron-pipe sizes: 
We MAM. | nod ete deeca: a: 0 0s Lo cone aeite lakh teu s cal eee ne eee 21 
Be tO Bal oe ce sued ace ge ARN eg aoe ce eee oe ane .20 
BAG CLIN eee aes ol goa a. eee tate bes de Mea Heke ne eters ee .20 
MaTMify>. « Zelatane Wao avalos stala antiegee avails oie ihe Bee) a aan .20 
BASSO pipe esis «.:s-0.» wien ale nel ecenpioettel shin he te, 5itehe tenets een en .16 
Brass sheets ini c:. ios aie te eee a: de le ele, alee beeen ee eee ee + S06 
Solder; half and half muaranteed:.. .2.0..3.5555 eee .30 
ZAI C¥ SN CCS ae acoye cose: oe dde sale Oe Re eee 08% 
Manganese bronze rods....../i. 022. So's ecdparca kc ere 16% 
Manganese bronze in crucible form......... Battie ‘ 15 
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The Reason for the Commutating Poles 
In the Motors Used on 
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The above sketch shows the 
general arrangement and 
proportions of a non-com- 
mutating pole motor. 


Electric 
Locomotives 
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This sketch shows general 
arrangement and _ propor- 
tions of a commutating pole 
motor. 


Diagrammatic Sketch of Magnetism and 
Current in a Westinghouse Mine Motor. 


In the non-commutating pole machine, the armature 
current generates magnetism which passes through the 
armature iron and the pole, as shown in the drawing. 
Part of the magnetism caused by the armature current 
passes through the two armature coils under the brushes 
and through the pole tips. This is the magnetism that 
makes the machine spark, and is strongest when the arma- 
ture current is strongest, so the machine sparks the worst 
on heavy loads. 

In the commutating- pole motor, the commutating coils are designed 
to send magnetism through the armature, which will kill the magnetism 
caused by the armature current and furnishes enough additional mag- 
netism to give perfect commutation of tne armature coil under tne 
brush. The same current flows through the armature 
and the commutating coil, so that the magnetism of 
the commutating pole kills tne armature magnetism at 
all loads and just furnishes enough additional for per- 
fect commutation. This is the reason why the commu- 
tating pole machine does not spark on heavy overloads. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The motor will operate without sparking at all loads 
and voltages found in service. The commutator is always 
bright and polished. All bucking or flashing is eliminated. 
The commutator shows hardly any wear at all. Brushes 
wear very slowly, often lasting for years. Brush-holders 
do not deteriorate from flashing. Commutators do not 
burn out from short circuits due to flashing. There is 
less likelihood of breakdowns of insulation in armature, 
fields and brush-holders, as the carbon or copper dust in 
the motor is practically eliminated. 

The commutating-pole motor is one of the most import- 
ant factors entering into the success of Baldwin-Westing- 

house Mine Locomotives. ‘There are many 
other desirable features, full information on 
which may be obtained by addressing either 
Company. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Honesty Is The Most Profitable Policy 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


Here is a statement recently issued by 
the Wichita (Kans.) ‘‘Beacon’’ which 
illustrates how the demand for truthful 
advertising is being met by publishers 
throughout the country. 


“The ‘Beacon’ is going to make an 
effort hereafter to be responsible for the 
character of advertising which appears 
in its columns. The paper will endeavor 
to educate the public to believe that 
what it sees in the news columns and in 
the advertising columns is alike- worthy 
of serious attention as truthful state- 
ments.” 


From the fake mining schemes and 
doped patent medicine advertisements 
of ten years ago to the above is a far cry. 


But publishers and advertisers have 
realized for some time that advertise- 
ments must tell the truth if the business 
of both is to prosper. 


For the success of any business de- 
pends upon the confidence the public 
has in it. 


Confidence begot of the truth found in 
its advertisements. 


And to so great a degree is this true 
that a single untruthful statement con- 
tained in an advertisement may be the 
little pill with which the Advertiser com- 
mits Business Suicide. 


We know of a merchant who for 12 
years conducted a prosperous business 
because he held the confidence of the 
public. 


Until one morning, partly because 
of some freak stunt on the part of a com- 
petitor, and partly because he wanted 
to take advantage of the Tariff agita- 
‘tion, he wrote an advertisement in which 
the public was informed that owing to 
the passage of the Tariff Bill by Con- 
gress, he was able to quote bargains out 
of the ordinary. 


Just three men responded to the ad— 
and one didn’t buy. 


Some of his customers who had seen 
the ad wanted to know whether the 
business had changed hands, because up 
to that time they had thought the ad- 
vertisements of this concern reliable. 


We think that the publishers of the 
paper in which this advertisement ap- 
peared are as much to be censured as the 
merchant who tried to ‘put one over” on 
the buyer. 


We realized long ago that in admitting 
a fraudulent advertisement in_ its 
columns a publication is fouling its own 
nest. 


That possible purchasers come to 
regard its advertising columns with sus- 
picion because some of the advertise- 
ments contained therein are untrust- 
worthy. 


We went further. Since the sub- 
scriber of this publication buys it because 
he knows it helps him in a business or 
professional way, we decided that no 
product that could not be used toward 
this end should be admitted in the Selling 
Section of Coal Age. 


That perfumes, crackers and steam 
yachts, being products which have no 
place in the solving of coal mining prob- 
lems, are debarred from our advertising 
columns because they don’t “belong.” 


And this has resulted in the formulat- 
ing of the Hill Advertising Code which, 
briefly, declares that: 


No advertisement can appear in 
Coal Age which contains misstatements, 
gross exaggerations, “knocking” copy, 
fake ‘‘free’”’ offers, products not ready to 
be marketed, or behind which the neces- 
sary finances to advertise it profitably 
are lacking; and products which cannot 
be used in a business or professional way 
by the reader. 


All of which assures you of the re- 
liability of the manufacturers whose 
products, truthfully advertised, you find 
in the Selling Section of Coal Age. 
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Just Between Friends 


Doubtless your pay isn’t highly luxurious, 
Surely your job isn’t easy or light, 
Doubtless your life is a trifle penurious 
Still—are you doing your labor all right? 
Have you been fair to the man who is paying you— 
Have you been honest and square with the boss? 
Isn’t your laziness often delaying you— 
Hasn’t your carelessness caused him a loss? 


No one denies that your task is laborious, 
No one denies that you’re often oppressed; 
Still we would ask—though in no wise censorious, 
Have you been faithfully doing your best?P 
Haven’t you wasted a lot of coal needlessly— 
Haven’t you tried to get credit for slate? 
Haven’t you monkeyed with peril quite heedlessly— 
Dallied with danger and frivoled with fate? 


While you are thinking of grievances various, 
Maybe the boss has a grievance or two, 
Maybe his business is mighty precarious 
Simply because of the things that you do; 
Bosses there are who are wrong in their attitude 
Greedy and selfish and crazy for pelf, 
But—have YOU really shown fairness and gratitude— 
Have you been doing the square thing yourself? 
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Cleaning Coal 
By JosrAnw KEELY* 


A story is told by a mine foreman on his old boss, who 
now holds high office in one of our largest bituminous- 
coal companies : 

“Talk about cleaning coal—we had to clean it when I 
dug coal for Old Man ——--—.._ I was driving one of the 
best headings in the mine, and there were a dozen other 
fellows waiting for my place. He came in one morning 
and began looking up and down the sides of the track 
like he had lost a dime. Pretty soon he stopped and 
held his light up into my face and said: ‘Where are you 
throwing your dirt? ‘I says, “There ain’t no dirt in this 
coal.” He didn’t even look at the coal, but said, “Young 
man you want to &nd something by the time I come 
around again.’ 

“Now, I knew two things: First, the Old Man would 
be back, and second, if there were no bands and sulphurs 
scattered back along the ribs, I would take my tools 
and hike. I didn’t want to lose that place, and there 
was not a scrap of bad coal in it. But next morning I 
went in early (you could go in as early as you was a 
mind to in those days), and I took an old sack and 
gathered up bands and sulphurs as I went along. In a 
day or two the Old Man came in. I didn’t look around, 
but kept digging like h—. He never said a word, but 
grunted and went out. And, don’t you know, I had to 
keep carrying them bands in for three months. Believe 
me, we had to clean er in those days.” 

To those of us who are “up against” the proposition of 
cleaning coal today, this story, though perhaps embel- 
lished, illustrates a number of things: The attitude of 
both boss and miner fifteen years ago in regard to clean- 
ing coal on the inside, the abundance of labor then, and 
the method of getting things done. How many mine fore- 
men now make a systematic examination of the ribs to 
see what is being thrown back? How many miners make 
a regular practice of throwing back their dirty coal? To 
say nothing of carrying in dirt to satisfy the inspector. 
However, there is nothing more futile than dwelling on 
early methods of getting things done. Human nature 
has not changed; industrial conditions have. The de- 
mand for clean coal is greater than formerly, so, what are 
we to do? 


BEGIN AT THE Proper PLAcr 


We can still imitate our old friend, the Boss, in going 
to the proper place to begin. Clean coal still depends, 
not so much on what is picked out at the tipple, as what 
is thrown back in the working places, and, on the whole, 
it is perhaps not much harder to require the proper service 
from inside men than from those outside at the tipple. 
Of course, the daylight is an advantage, but a handful 
of tipple men handling large tonnage can hardly be ex- 


*District superintendent, 


Consolidation Coal Co., Acosta, 
Penn. 
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pected to do all the cleaning for the hundred miners load- 
ing up everything that is shot down: 

We might turn again to our story of the early days for 
a lesson in fixing individual responsibility. We will 
probably not be able to dispense with the man who gives 
the final inspection to the railroad car, nor those who 
pick slate as the coal is dumped; and it looks as though 
any future improvement in cleaning would have to come 
from a closer inspection of the coal on the car of the 
miner. Dockages are too often spasmodic and out of 
proportion to the impurities. Too little is known of the 
real inside conditions producing the dirt found. z 

Again, when the miner is able to “put over” a lot of 
bad stuff without hearing from it, and then gets a dock 
on something not nearly so bad, he is apt to remark 
cynically that the company needs the money. The fear 
of losing miners by requiring too much inside cleaning 
is greatly exaggerated. Miners who quit on account of 
dockages have either a real or a fancied grievance. An 
old-time school master is’ said to have called up all of 
his smaller pupils and given them a “licking,” partly for 
fear that some had broken a rule without detection, and 
partly to intimidate the older children. If the docking 
has been done on this principle, some of the grievances 
are probably real. If dirty coal has been allowed to pass 
until the miner has only a hazy idea of the standard, and 
then is given all his docks in a bunch, he is not much 
to blame if he feels that some injustice has been done. 


We Are Att Apour ALIKE 


The lower animals require systematic discipline to de- 
velop a standard of efficiency. Even human actions and 
habits are formed the same way, but with a difference. 
One shock of the wire will sometimes break a mule from 
carrying his head high in the mine, while “gee” and 
“haw” were probably repeated a thousand times and em- 
phasized with sundry knocks with a sprag before action 
conformed to word. The miner who drops a spark in a 
powder can will probably not do so again, yet vou would 
hardly advocate this method of teaching men not to fill 
cartridges under an open light. 

We are all alike when it comes to learning to do things 
in a required way, so the only hope of rescuing these re- 
marks from a mere pronouncement of platitudes is the 
earnestness to secure something like patient, consistent, 
daily attention to the root of the difficulty. There will 
probably not be so many dockages necessary, but that a 
considerable number of them can be taken up with the 
miner on the next day after the dirt is discovered, and 
it is possible that the cases for individual attention may 
become less frequent, but this will only be in proportion 
to the regularity of the attention. Results can not be 
brought about without certain penalties, but results are 
not of necessity in proportion to the number of penalties. 

T am aware that an appeal for closer supervision may 
be along unpopular lines, because this involves daily vig- 
ilance and an attention to the job that is not always 
realized from a salaried position. The man who reads 
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eoal journals to discover short cuts and easy methods 
need read no farther than the opening anecdote, but there 
are still some men on small salaries who are conscien- 
tious enough to realize not only that eternal vigilance is 
the price of clean coal, but that the bands and sulphurs 
along the ribs tell the story better than the pile of refuse. 
at the tipple. 
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An Automatic Fireproof Overcast 


The accompanying illustration shows what is designed 
to be an automatic, fireproof overcast, as invented by 
John C. Dunean, Supt., Mine Rescue Station, Benton, 
Ill. 

The object sought in this construction is to provide 
swinging sidewalls of sheet steel, which are held in place, 
at the bottom, by wooden strips. A concrete sill 2 ft. 
wide is first constructed on each side of the roadway, 
across the crosscut opening. These sills are imbedded 
deep enough in the floor to give a substantial support. 
Two wooden strips 1 in. square, are imbedded in the top 
of each concrete wall, as shown in the detail sketch. 

The steel doors forming the sidewalls of the hauiage 
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road are made of %<-in. boiler-plate steel. These are hung 
from two 2-in. round bars, spanning the crosscuts and 
supported by the 12-in. I-beams set at the four respective 
corners of the overcast. The round bars are hung from 
two 10-in. I-beams, by the straps shown in detail, while 
the doors are swung from these bars by the hinges, which 
are also shown in a detail sketch. After the doors form- 
ing the sidewalls are in place, 1-in.-square wooden strips 
are nailed on each side of the door and over the strips 
imbedded in the concrete. These light strips are suf- 
ficient to hold the doors in place, except when acted upon 
by the force of an explosion. 

Above the haulage road and forming the floor of the 
overcast are, likewise, two doors of 3-in. boiler steel that 
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are free to open upward, under the force of an explosive 
blast. These doors are hinged respectively to two 2-in. 
round bars, supported by the -10-in. I-beams spanning 
the haulage road, as shown in plan and elevation. 

The purpose of this design is to provide an overcast 
that will permit of the expansion of air and gases, dur- 
ing an explosion, and, at the same time, will not be de- 
stroyed by the force of the blast. It is expeeted that 
both the side doors and the top doors will assume their 
original position after the force of the explosion has 
passed. The main posts and concrete sills should be 
hitched securely into the sides and floor of the entry. 
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Nitric Acid from Coke-Oven Gas 


The engineering supplement of the Times, of London, 
Says: 

The latest addition to the interminable list of byprod- 
ucts obtainable from coal is nitric acid, and apparently 
large quantities of this substance can be obtained with 
the aid of coal gas, unless the researches of German in- 
vestigators prove to be in error. The recovery is made by 
exploding a definite mixture of gas and air in a special 
“bomb.” Oxides of nitrogen are evolved, with the con- 
sequent deposition of nitric acid. In one form of plant 
the gas and air are compressed to from four to six atmos- 
pheres, and the mixture is strongly heated before ex- 
plosion. The products of combustion are rapidly cooled 
down by passing through a special condenser, finally 
finding their exit through an oxidizing tower. 

It is stated that by adding pure oxygen to the gas in 
the proportions of one of the former to two of the latter, 
and heating the mixture to about 500 deg. F. before com- 
bustion, a yield of 1214 Ib. of nitric acid can be obtained 
from 1000 cu.ft. of gas. The process, however, would 
appear to be somewhat costly, for, assuming that gas 
were obtained and treated for the moderate figure of 
50c. per 1000 cu.ft., the cost of nitric acid works out 
at nearly $90 per ton, against an average figure of $85 
for that produced by ordinary sodium-nitrate methods. 
At a coke-oven plant the case would, of course, be differ- 
ent, and there seems little reason why such concerns 
should not deal with a portion of their gas, which to them 
is a byproduct, in this way. A factory for the purpose 
of generating nitric acid by this method has recently been 
erected at the Wendle colliery in Westphalia, to deal 
with 170,000 cu.ft. of gas a day. Pure oxygen is supplied 
by a Linde plant, and coke-oven gas is used. [If this in- 
formation is reliable, the products of all explosions will 
bear closer examination.—ED. | 
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Salt in Coking Coal 


The Gas World, of London, Eng., says that in certain 
districts of England, and also in Germany much trouble 
is experienced owing to the corrosion of the walls of the 
ovens. After a comparatively short period of use, the 
brickwork in the interior of the ovens becomes friable and 
detaches with the coke during the coke-pushing operation. 
This corrosion is attributed largely to the deleterious 
effect of the salt in the coal on the silica contained in the 
bricks. Much of this salt can be removed by careful 
attention to the washing. Various preparations have 
been put forward for lining the interior of the ovens, but 
none of these has so far proved satisfactory. 
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Great Lakes 


By J. W. CHAMBERLAIN* 


SY NOPSIS—Tlus installment of the Lake article takes 
up the gradual development of the coal freighters. The 
necessity of rapid loading: and unloading, together with 
the comparative shallowness of the Lakes, has resulted 
in a distinctive type of vessel for this service. The mod- 
ern boat is constructed of steel and has a capacity rang- 
ing up to 15,000 tons. 
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Perhaps no industry of its day has come up so fast as 
the trade on the Great Lakes. In 1679 the “Griffon,” a 
60-ton ship, was built near Buffalo, but she was a mere 
toy. She sailed as far as Green Bay, and was lost the 
first fall, with all on board. Development followed this 
pioneer very slowly; in 1814 a 96-ton brig was built on 
Lake Hrie, but was soon cast aside as too large for the 
traffic. The first steamer was built at Sacketts Harbor, 
N. Y., in 1816, a craft of 232 tons. There were no steam- 
ers on Lake Michigan till 1826. 

The package-freight liners, found at most of the lead- 
ing terminal ports, used to carry coal regularly, but they 





sels it was sometimes 5 ft. high, so that the cargo space 
was a terror to any sort of unloading apparatus and was 
not tolerated long after horse hoists began to give way 
to steam hoists. At first these latter were merely a sta- 
tionary engine on the dock with rope attachments, but 
these have now in turn given way to the clam-shell hoists, 
though even Chicago used horse hoists as late as 1875. 


THE Evouutrion oF Tun LAkr Freigurer 


At first the clam-shell hoist found a host of difficulties 
in the hold of a vessel but it has worked such a revolu- 
tion in vessel construction that it is now dictating size 
as well as build of the hold. A coal operator lately: under. 
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FreicHtrer “WAINWRIGHT” LOADING AT THE PirrspuraH Coat Co.’s Dock IN ASHTABULA HARBOR 


have not done so in the past 20 years or so. Sailing ves- 
sels were at their maximum in the “sixties,” with steam 
just beginning to assert itself. David S. Bennett, who 
built the first grain elevator in Buffalo, said to the writer 
that once in 1863 he saw more than 60 sailing vessels 
olf that port at the same time. They carried a very small 
amount of grain, often less than 10,000 bushels. This 
capacity finally ran up to something above 3000 tons for 
wooden sailing vessels, but none of that class, even as 
consorts, has been built since 1897. Steam began to 
supersede them in the “seventies.” 

While it is common for the Lake Ontario schooner to 
load as little as 150 tons of coal at a cargo the steamer 
“St. Joseph,” which ran for a long time from Oswego to 
Toronto, carrying about 600 tons of Ontario & Western 
anthracite, is a good type of that trade. She is 260 ft. 
long, has no hold compartments and only four hatches, 
which are 9x11 ft., with stanchions at each end of the 
hatches. A former wooden arch at the sides later on gave 
way to steel arches that do not extend above the rail. 
Her keelson is only about 214 ft. high, but on other ves- 





*90 Johnson Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 


took to sell a 2000-ton cargo to a Western jobber, but 
found that his dock had an 8-ton clam-shell for unload- 
ing and it would not work on such a cargo. So something 
had to be done with the older vessel holds. The stan- 
chions were moved, the hatches increased and enlarged, 
and the keelsons cut down where possible. These latter are 
not a part of the frame, but merely a beam running lon- 
gitudinally along the hold and bolted to the middle of 
the floor frames, all this new construction being pre- 
vious to the water bottoms or side tanks. 

The first big revolution of bulk-freight carrying on the 
lakes came with the steamer “Onoko” in 1882, built of 
iron. Though not the first metal craft on the lakes, it 
had such an enormous capacity as compared with most 
wooden vessels that there was a rush for this new type. 
Older metal crafts had solved few problems, the first of 
them being the “Merchant,” built in Buffalo in 1862. 
The “Onoko” merely showed the new possibilities in the 
size; she had two decks and the old-style stanchions to 
interfere with bulk-freight handling. In 1889, the 
“America” appeared, provided with deck beams, but no 
between decks. Her cargo of 3100 tons was all in a sin- 
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A Brownuoist UNLOADING A VESSEL ON THE Upprr LAKES. 
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Tris Suows THE TyprcaL Open Hatcu, 


CITARACTERISTIC OF THE CoAaL FREIGHTERS 


gle space, though that has since been divided into three 
permanent compartments, two of 900 tons, the third of 
1300 tons capacity. This division was in part to 
strengthen the hull and also to facilitate the getting of 
cargoes. Except for iron ore it was difficult for a long 
time to get large cargoes of one commodity for the same 
consignee and port destination. Steamers of this class 
were derisively called “tin pans” and it was predicted 
that they would collapse in stress of weather. They did 
not, however, and soon a further step was taken, all in 
the interest of less obstructed holds to facilitate unload- 
ing bulk freight. 


THE Mopvern TYPE or VESSEL 

The steel steamer “A. B. Wolvin” was built in 1904, 
answering to the following description: Gross tonnage 
6585 tons; capacity, 10,300; length, 540 fi.; keel, 56 ft. : 
beam, 32 ft.; hold, 33 ft. having 9-ft. hatches with 12-ft. 
centers; one compartment and arch construction. It has 
been found that something must be done to strengthen 
the deck of a vessel about her hatch openings before it 
was safe to remove the stanchions and to lessen the num- 
ber of beams in order to increase the size of the hatches. 
So the arch was put in crosswise between the hatches and 
tied to the beams that support the deck; it was also at- 
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tached to the belt frame that runs up from the high floor 
inside of the side tanks, for by this time not only had 
water bottoms been devised, but there were side tanks of 
about 5 ft. in thickness running up to about the load line 
and affording additional protection to the cargo, but not 
interfering with the openness of the hold. 

The improvements in the hold of the “Wolvin” worked 
well, but the change of hatches from 24-ft. centers to 
12-ft. was not all that was required. The main beams 
and center stanchions were already dispensed with, the 
first to leave them out being the steamer “James H. 
Hoyt,” built in 1902. The “Hoyt” also appreciated the 
value of transverse bulkheads, both for strengthening the 
vessel and for dividing the cargo into suitable lots, so 
that special bulkheads would not be required. This boat 
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Rat~roaD-Car FrErry “AsHTABULA,” 


is +04 ft. long, with a carrying capacity of 6700 tons. 
She has twenty-three 8-ft. hatches with 12-ft. centers, so 
that, like the modern Jake bulk freighter in general, she 
is fairly all hatch in place of deck. She also has six com- 
partments of from 1000 to 1300 ton capacity each, so 
that she might be called six vessels in one, as compared 
with the coal carrier of the ’80:, when an average cargo 
Was less than 1000 tons. 

The increase of size in lake steamers has been rapid. 
but the limit is now probably about reached. In 1895 
the average iron-ore cargo was only 1800 tons, in 1909, 
it was 7178 tons and had been 8325 tons the season be- 
fore on account of an extra depth of water in the har- 
bors and inter-lake passages. 

Since the introduction of the transverse arch and the 
increase of hatch capacity the Isherwood longitudinal 
construction has come in, but that is a mere matter of 
economy in hull frames. So far only a few lake vessels 
have been built on this plan. The arch, however, has so 
entirely met the needs of shippers and especially re- 
ceivers of bulk freight, that every winter a number of 
steamers are changed over from the old beam-and-stan- 
chion style. Were the vessels built of wood it might not 
be economy to rebuild their interiors, but the lake fleet is 
now nearly all of steel construction, the life of which 
is quite indeterminate so that any desired change is 
usually made unless the cost is too heavy. 
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For some time after the opening of navigation to Lake 
Superior it is said that all the tonnage of that lake could 
be put into the hold of a single first-size freighter of 
today. There are now on the lakes about 1250 bulk 
freighters of cargo capacity running up to 15,000 tons 
and 225 passenger steamers, many of them also freight 
carriers, not to mention a host of small loeal eraft and 
tugs. For a score of years Detroit has seen the largest 
fleet pass her doors of any port in the world. In the sea- 
son. of 1910, 25,578 vessels passed that port in 235 days, 
160 in one day, the aggregate tonnage for the season be- 
ing estimated at 75,000,000 tons. 

The lake coal carrier and bulk freighter is now a 
strong, steel-clad seaworthy box, and such it is likely to 
remain indefinitely. The machinery has also about 





Two Trips a Day our or ASHTABULA, ACROSS TO 
Ports 


reached its maximum development. The triple-expan- 
sion engine and Scotch boiler came in quite a long iime 
ago and efforts to supersede them have not succeeded. 
Power needed and crew required have not inereased with 
the later increase of carrying capacity. With reference 
to the coal trade it should be said that the amount offer- 
ing for shipment has not kept pace with the increase of 
tonnage and it is doubtful if it ever will again. 

For a long time the main bar to the coal trade was the 
lack of storage capacity on the upper lakes, but that is 
increasing fast. For awhile the coal shippers tried to 
oblige consumers to buy enough in summer to keep the 
moderate-sized receiving docks moderately free during 
the active season, but they have about given that up as 
impracticable. People will buy when they want the coal 
and not much before that time. So when the shipners, 
especially of anthracite, have begun to erect vast storage 
docks at the chief upper-lake ports and it is now stated 
that a winter’s supply can be laid down at more than one 
of these ports, if only a small percentage is shipped out 
before winter. The other ports are following. 

But it is somewhat different with bituminous coal. 
The consumer is a more constant quantity than a railroad 
company or a manufacturer, with a large storage ca- 
pacity. The amount of bituminous is, however, much 
greater than of anthracite, so that dock storage is in that 
case also, a large factor. 
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The Coal Output of Alaska 


The production of coal in Alaska in 1912, as stated by 
E. W. Parker, of the U. 8. Geological Survey, was 355 
tons, valued at $2840, a decrease from 900 tons, valued 
at $7200 in 1911. The production in 1912 does not in- 
clude the coal mined under the direction of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines for testing purposes, which amounted 
to 900 tons, but, of course, no commercial value can be 
placed upon this coal. 

A little coal was mined in Alaska prior to 1884 by 
the crews of vessels that ran short of fuel, but this prob- 
ably did not aggregate more than a few hundred tons. 
The total output of coal prior to 1889, including that 
mined by the Russians, was probably less than 10,000 
tons. 
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The 1912 Coal Be ceeticn 


The production of coal in the United States during 
1912 reached the grand total of 534,466,580 short tons, 
valued at the mines at $695,606,071, according to the fig- 
ures of E. W. Parker, of the U. 8S. Geological Survey. 

In 1882, the first year for which statistics are avail- 
able, the total coal production of the United States had 
reached what was then considered as about high-water 
mark, 103,551,189 short tons. In 1912, the production 
of bituminous coal in the State of Pennsylvania alone ex- 
ceeded that figure by nearly 60 per cent. and the com- 
bined production of bituminous and anthracite in Penn- 
sylvania was 214 times the total production of the United 
States in 1882, while the total production of the whole 
country for 1912 was more than five times what it was 
in 1882. The United States is at present contributing 
40 per cent. of the world’s supply of coal, and is consum- 
ing over 99 per cent. of all the fuel it mines. 

In 1912, the production of coal in the United States 
not only passed all previous tonnage records, but the 
average value per ton exceeded that of any normal year 
in the 33 years for which statistics are available. There 
has been only one vear when prices generally were higher 
than in 1912 and that was 1903, the year of a fuel famine. 

‘The gain in output in 1912 over 1911 was 38,095,554 
short tons, and the increase in value was $69,040,860. 
The production of bituminous coal increased from 405,- 
907,059 short tons to 450,104,982 tons,-a gain of 44,197,- 
.923 tons, with an increase of $66,607,626 in value. The 
decreased production of anthracite, amounting to 6,102,- 
469 short tons was due entirely to the suspension of 
mining in April and May, when practically the entire re- 
gion was idle. 

Those factors which contributed to the increased out- 
put of bituminous coal were first the revival in the iron 
and steel industry, which stimulated production in the 
Eastern states, the coal made into coke alone showing 
an increase of nearly 6,000,000 tons; second, bountiful 
crops of grain and other agricultural products, which gave 
prosperity to the farming communities of the Middle 
West; third, decreasing supplies of natural gas and fuel 
oil in the Mid-Continent field and their consequent less- 
ened competition with coal from the Southwestern states ; 
fourth, increased consumption by railroads and in nearly 
all lines of manufacturing ; fifth, activity in the mining 
and smelting of the precious and ‘semi-precious metals 
in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific states. 
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Of the twenty-seven states in which coal mining may 
be considered to be conducted on a commercial basis, 
there were twenty-one in which the output of 1912 showed 
an increase over that of 1911, and in all but two of the 
important states the increase in value was greater than 
the increase in tonnage. 

In the production of bituminous coal, Pennsylvania 
in 1912 showed an increase of 17,304,231 short tons. 
West Virginia’s increase in 1912 was 6,955,107 tons. _ Il- 
linois increased its production by 6,206,108 tons; Ohio 
by 3,768,741 tons; Kentucky by 2,440,818 tons; Indiana 
by 1,084,363 tons; Alabama by 1,079,179 tons; Virginia 
by 981,971 tons; Colorado by 820,441 tons fl Kansas 
by 807,454 tons. 
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A Small Peat Production 


While the United States is the richest country in the 
world in deposits of peat, little active work is being done 
in mining or digging it, and so far as is known, very few 
of the peat-fuel plants established have gone beyond the 
experimental stage, and many of them have never been 
equipped with essential machinery. Reports from all 
known peat-fuel plants in the United States, according to 
Charles A. Davis, in his Mineral Resources in 1912, show 
that with one exception they were idle during the sum- 
mer of that year. The only plant reporting production 
made air-dried cylindrical peat blocks which, when thor- 
oughly dry, were about six inches long and two inches in 
diameter, dense and hard and stood handling well. ‘The 
cutput of peat fuel was reported as about 1300 tons, 
valued at $4550. All of this peat was sold. 

The production of peat for fertilizer was, so far as re- 
ported in 1912, 41,080 short tons, of which about 8000 
tons was reported as sold air-dried, that is, not dried by 
artificial heat. The value of this material at the selling 
prices reported was $186,522. 

The amount sold for mixing with prepared stock feed 
was reported to be 3000 short tons, bringing an average 
price of about $6 per ton. An increased production of 
paper stock from peat fiber over that of 1911 was 
reported by the only company producing this material. 
The output for 1912 was reported to be 3000 short tons. 
The production of peat-moss stable litter in the United 
States in 1912, so far as could be learned, was suspended. 
As in past years peat-moss was imported from Hol- 
land, the importation last year being 9053 short tons, 
valued at $39,867, almost exactly the same as in 1911. 
This material is used almost exclusively as bedding for 
horses in stables in the thickly populated parts of large 
cities. It is especially adapted to this purpose on account 
of its absorbent and deodorizing properties. 
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Natal Coal 


According to the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 
coal is the only mineral mined in Natal to any extent. 
The industry is at present in. a better condition than 
during 1912, because of an agreement which was entered 
into among a majority of the operators to codperate in- 
stead of acting independently, and which has resulted in 
higher prices. A difficulty in the way of great expansion 
in “the near future is the inability of the Government to 
meet all demands of the operator for rolling stock to 
transport coal from the mine to the port. 
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Some Notes on Briquetting Methods 


By C. L. Evnotm* 


! 


SY NOPSIS—A few remarks on some of the results ob- 


tained in briquetting. The possibilities of briquetting are. 


touched upon and some interesting photos given. 
. 3 

The low-grade Western lignites have only one redeem- 
ing quality—they are unusually cheap, having a value 
per ton at the mine of 90c. in Texas, $1.45 in North 
Dakota and $2.46 in California. Furthermore, there are 
enormous supplies of them, 150,000 square miles or so of 
our Western states contain deposits of hgnite and the gov- 
ernment owns millions of acres of such lands, probably 
because no one cared enough for them to take them up. 





GENERAL Virw OF GERMAN BrRIQUETTING APPARATUS 


With the advancing cost of high-grade coal the Bureau 
of Mines has turned its attention to the possibilities of 
this inferior product and the results have been highly 
satisfactory. Not only was a furnace developed on one 
of the Western reclamation projects which solved the 
problem of burning the lignite as it came from the mine, 
but experiments were made with foreign and American 
briquetting machines; these show that lignite can be 
compressed into excellent fuel, in some cases without 
the addition of a binding element to make the particles 
cohere. Where a binder is required, it has been found 
that sulphite-pitch, a product of the waste of paper mills, 
can be utilized to good advantage ; this is a profitable dis- 
covery, inasmuch as the disposing of this waste material 
has heen a serious problem in the past. 


*4624 Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Briquettes have various advantages over the lignite as 
itis mined. By the drying, which is one of the processes 
of manufacturing, the heating qualities are tremendously 
increased. The elimination of moisture also makes for 
economy, in that the shipper does not have to pay for 
transporting so much useless water. The briquettes have 


been tested for both exposure to ‘the :weather and: the 
rough handling, by dropping and revolving in a tumbler” 
to show that they will stand transportation and storage. 

Another advantage for household use is that the 
briquettes develop no offensive gases in burning 
the lignite has an unpleasant odor. 


g, whereas 
They burn brightly 


STTOWING PRESSES 


with a yellow flame and the smoke is not black, like that 
of bituminous coal, but thin and yellowish. ‘For many 
years such briquettes have been in use in Germany and 
the comparative cleanliness of Berlin and other German 
cities is ascribed partly to the use of this fuel. 


THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH MACHINES 


A German briquetting machine and one of English 
make have been installed at the experimental station of 
the Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh. Carloads of lignite 
from various parts of the country were shipped in and 
tested separately with widely differing results, but with a 
satisfactory average. It was found that lignite from each 
of the various states from which samples were received 
could be compressed into briquettes without the use of a 
binding material; but the manufacture of briquettes with 
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SAMPLES OF BRIQUETTES, SHOWING EFFECTS OF WEATHERING ON DIFFERENT TYPES 


an addition of binding material, such as sulphide-pitch, 
coal-tar pitch, water-gas pitch, and some form of starch 
offered encouraging possibilities for further experiments. 

The Eng'ish machine was used for making briquettes 
with the addition of a binder, while the German apparatus 
was adapted for those made without such binding ma- 
terial. In addition to the experiments made at Pitts- 
burgh, tests were made with a privately owned briquetting 
machine, of American make, operated by a fuel company 
in Indianapolis; the fact was here demonstrated that 
briquettes of good quality could be made of American 
lignite with a machine designed and constructed in this 
country. 

Variously shaped briquettes are produced by the dif- 
ferent machines, cylindrical, brick-shaped with rounded 
ends, and cubical, and they range in weight from one 'to 
three pounds. The surface is smooth and the best of 
them do not lose their glossy finish and sharp edges after 
exposure to the weather, although this varies greatly with 
the different fuels used. Combustion tests were made in 
a range and a heating grate with satisfactory results. 

The cost of the manufacture of briquettes (in addition 
to cost of lignite) is estimated at from $1 to $1.72 per 
ton, according to the local conditions, cost of labor, etc., 





A GERMAN BriQqurTTING MACHINE 


in the various states where lignite is mined. The cost of 
installation is placed at $56,000 for the German plant 
and between $18,000 and $19,000 for the English plant, 
the former producing 25 tons of lignite briquettes in a 
10-hour day while the latter has a capacity of 38 tons 
in the same time. 
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American Coal in Sweden 


There is great opportunity for American coal in Swe- 
den, according to the Daily Consular and Trade Reports. 
The only difficulty to be solved is the question of freight. 
The shortcomings in this respect may be said to be all 
our own for the reason that we have no ships; and what 
is true of the coal situation is true in many other 
branches of trade. 

Sweden imports something lke $16,000,000 worth of 
coal annually, chiefly from England. American coal 
producers could have half of this trade if they could free 
themselves from English domination in the question of 
tonnage. The chief obstacle that American coal mer- 
chants have to contend with today im shipping coal to 
Mediterranean countries and to South America is not 
the price or quality of the fuel, but purely and simply 
the ability of English ship owners to raise or cut the 
price of coal freight at will, or as suits their purpose in 
controlling these markets. 

How much more difficult is it therefore to pass by Eng- 
land to the Swedish market? Sweden is dependent at 
present upon England for coal, at the same time the 
country’s state railways and industries are entirely at 
the mercy of strikes in England, which fluctuate the 
market and even jeopardize many manufacturing plants 
by threatening coal famines. Swedish manufacturers 
would gladly free themselves from such conditions by im- 
porting American coal if they were able to do so. 
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Coal in North Manchuria 


The only coal mine in operation in North Manchuria, 
according to the Daily Consular Report, is located at 
Djalainor, near Manchouli. It is owned by the Chinese 
Eastery Ry. and leased to a Harbin capitalist under 
agreement to supply coal to the Chinese Eastern Ry. at 
70.8c. per ton, and to the Trans-Baikal Ry. at $2.266 per 
ton, delivered to Manchouli. 

During 1912, the Chinese Eastern Ry. took 142,880 
tons, amounting to $101,159, and the Trans-Baikal Ry. 
35,720 tons, at $80,942. The sales of coal from the Jap- 
anese mines in Fusan have greatly increased during 1912, 
the principal consumer being the Chinese Eastern Ry. 
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A New Single-Roll Crusher 


A patent was recently issued to the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, for anew type of single-roll crusher. 
This promises to be of considerable yalue to coal pro- 
ducers, since it embodies a practical machine capable of 
reducing run-of-mine coal to stoker size in a single 
operation. 

The double-roll crusher, heretofore generally used for 
such work, is limited in its scope by the following con- 
siderations. Fig. 1 shows a pair of smooth rolls acting 
on a lump of material lying between them. Such rolls 
will not pinch the lump unless the angle a becomes less 
than the angle of repose of the material. Roughening 
the surface of the rolls, or providing them with tooth 
projections, will, of course, increase the angle of repose, 
and hence enable the rolls to grip larger pieces than 
would be otherwise possible. 

Fig. 2 shows how, with the same rolls, larger pieces 
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FIG. 5 
Douspte-RoLL and THE New SINGLE- 
Rott CrusHER 


Tuer ACTION oF 


may be handled by simply placing the rolls farther apart. 
This, however, leaves a larger gap between them, and 
hence the product will contain’ larger pieces. 

Fig. 5 illustrates how, by increasing the diameter of the 
rolls, larger pieces of material may be handled without 
increasing the gap. The rolls here shown would handle 
as large pieces as those in Fig. 2, and reduce them to 
the same size as those shown in Fig. 1. For hard, tough 
coals, like Indiana block, the gap must be brought down 
to the size desired in the product. For soft, friable coals, 
like Pocahontas, a slight pressure on the side of the 
lump will result in reducing it to small pieces. 

Fig. 4 shows how two or three pieces of such coal may 
become wedged in a wide gap, and all be properly re- 
duced. Consequently, crushers handling very soft coal 
may be run with a wider gap, and will have a corre- 
spondingly greater capacity than will obtain with the 
same crusher operating upon a tougher material. 

Fig. 5 shows how the new single-roll crusher with 
concave breaker plate is able to diminish the pressure 
angle, and thus reduce the larger lumps to a smaller size 
than would be possible with any two-roll crusher. 


The face of the drum is covered by renewable iron 


segments. Fig. 6 shows these segments to be covered 
with a system of tooth projections of three different 
sizes and shapes, whose office will be readily understood. 
If the breaker plate is so set that the gap between it and 
the drum be of a certain width, it is evident that all 
coal passing through this gap must be reduced in one 
of its dimensions to this size. The coal, however, may 
come through in large slabs of this thickness. 
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TretH Are REQUIRED ON THE Drum 


“The friction of the coal on the breaker plate will be 
nore than the traction of the drum, hence the numerous 
hook teeth shown in Fig. 6.° These teeth should be far 
cnough apart to engage the coal between them, and must 
not extend radially from the drum farther than the 
width of the gap. Spaces exist roughly in the form 
of squares inclosed between the various teeth, which will 
contain slabs of coal not thicker than the gap. In 
order to break these slabs up pyramidal teeth are placed 
in the center of the squares fermed by the hook teeth. 
We now have a combination of projections that will re- 
duce whatever may pass through the machine to a product 
not larger than the gap. 

The retarding action of the breaker plate is, however, 
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Fie. 6. ARRANGEMENT OF TEETH UPON RonL 


so great that the machine will not readily grip large 
pieces. Hence a set of large thin hook teeth are placed 
at intervals around the drum, and narrow grooves are 
cut in the breaker-plate shoe to clear them. These serve 
the purpose of engaging the larger pieces and breaking 
them up, or forcing them through the machine without 
passing any material which has not been reduced to the 
required size. 

The degree of reduction to be had with any size of 
this crusher depends in a great measure on the adjust- 
ment of the breaker plate. This is also affected, however, 
by the character of the coal. A soft, friable coal will, 
under similar conditions, split into smaller pieces than 
harder and tougher varieties. 

The capacity of these crushers depends on the size of 
the product, the speed of drum rotation, and the friability 
of the material. The power required to operate when 
making a fine reduction will vary with the kind and 
condition of the coal reduced, but will average about 
one-third horsepower per ton per hour. These machines 
are manufactured in three ‘standard sizes, namely, 30x30 
in., 24x24 in., and 18x18 in. The larger size will handle 
any coal up to 20-in. cubes, while the smaller takes lumps 
up to 8 in. They are primarily built for belting to an 
electric motor, and this appears to make the most desira- 
ble installation whenever possible. The heavy band-wheel 
carries the machine over the peak loads and makes a 
smooth, quiet-running equipment. When desired, how- 
ever, a geared-motor drive is substituted for the pulley — 
and belt, with quite a saving in room where space is 
valuable. 
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Each machine is provided with a self-contained coun- 


_tershatt, which drives the roll through a pair of heavy 
Becars, thus giving so heavy a starting torque that it 
/may readily be put in motion even when the machine is 
full of coal. 


In many cases this is a great advantage, 
as coal may be received directly from a large hopper or 


bin without any auxiliary feeder. 


AN ErrictEnt SAFETY DEVICE 


The belt wheel is not keyed directly to the counter- 


‘ shaft, but drives it through a hub, over which it is fitted. 


when abnormal strains come upon it. 


This hub has a pair of radial arms, so attached to the 
arms of the band wheel, that a system of wooden pins 
serve to make the Bie e connection between the two. 
When any undue strain comes upon the drive, as by a 
piece of steel or other foreign material getting into the 
throat of the machine, these wooden pins shear off, and 





GENERAL VIEW OF CRUSHER 


thus prevent injury to the more important parts of the 
mechanism. 

The breaker plate is heavy, and is lined with a hard 
iron renewable shoe. It swings on a top pivot, and is 
held up to its adjustment - steel tension rods. The 
nuts for this adjustment are conveniently located and 
accessible at all times, and the adjustment for position 
of the breaker plate may hence be varied if desired, even 
while the machine is in motion. The springs under the 
adjusting nuts are heavy enough to resist the action of 
the crusher when doing ordinary work, but sufficiently 
elastic to allow the breaker plate to give way slightly 
This allows the 
stress to come gradually upon the wooden safety pins 
until the load is more than they can stand, when they 
give way. 

Throughout the design and construction of these ma- 
chines durability and accessibility have been considered 
constantly of prime importance. All parts have been so 
constructed that they will not only wear well, but may 
be easily and quickly replaced, should occasion such as 
the failure of a plate or segment, demand their renewal. 
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The quantity of air circulating in a mine should be 

measured at the foot of the downcast or at the main intake 

and, also, at the foot of the upcast or in the main return, 

at least once each week, and the quantity recorded in the 

mine-report book. The quantity of air passing in the last 

erosscut, in each split, should also be measured, so as to 

ascertain that a sufficient quantity of the air reaches the 
men. 
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Transporting Coal through Pipe 
Lines 


The method of transporting coal by water pressure 
through a pipe has been suggested by E. G. Bell, engineer 
for the Hammersmith Electricity Works of London. By 
this method from 30 to 60 tons of coal per hour can, it 
is claimed, be forced through an 8-in. pipe leading from 
the Thames and under Chancellors’ Road to the yard 
of the power plant on Fulham Palace Road, a distance 
of 600 yards. 

If the scheme is adopted, a large mixing tank will 
be erected beside the wharf. The coal will be lifted 
from the barge by a mechanical grab, and after passing 
through an automatic weighing machine, it will be fil- 
tered into the mixing tank, which will contain approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. of coal and 85 per cent. of water. 
A powerful electrically driven pump will then force the 
mixture of coal and water at high velocity through the 
transmission tube to a reception tank at the works. 

The coal will sink to the bottom of this tank and 
another pump will drive the water through a return pipe 
to the mixing tank. Another grab will lift the coal out 
of the reception tank into the storage yard. 

Although the initial cost of such a plant might be high, 
it is believed that it would eventually be a paying in- 
vestment, since the present cost of transportation is ap- 
proximately 14c. per ton, or somewhat over $3500 for the 
25,000 tons which are used annually. 
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Coal Consumption of the Iron Industry 


The production of pig iron by means of bituminous 
coal and coke amounted in the first half of 1913. to 
16,075,264 tons or 97144% of the total, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, The amount of mixed 
anthracite and coke iron was 225,665 tons. The pro- 
duction with anthracite coal alone was 11,491 tons, and 
the production with charcoal was 176,182 tons, including 
a small quantity made with charcoal and electricity. 

’ The production of iron by the various fuels for whole 
years ‘since 1877, in which year the total production first 


exceeded 2,000,000 tons, is herewith shown. 
Bituminous 
Anthracite Charcoal and Coke Total 

Sie. HE el aa 834,640 283,789 948,165 2,066,594 
L878.) oe ee eo 975,777 261,963 1,063,475 2,301,215 
1879) ie Ee ee ae 1,136,629 320,422 1,284,802 2,741,853 
1880.3. ee ee 1,613,974 479,963 1,741,254 3,835,191 
1881 Bos ee eee ee a 1,548,627 570,391 2,025,236 4,144,254 
1882. 1,823,338 623,130 2,176,855 4,623,323 
L883). toch certs oe eae 1,683,568 510,469 2,401,473 4,595,510 
1S884:0. “eee ee pate 1,416,476 409,301 1,272,091 4,097,868 
LS85isc ee ea 1,298,562 357,004 2,388,960 4,044,525 
L886 «co rece ee ee ieee 1,874,640 410,319 3'398,370 5,683,329 
1887.22 a Leo re ee oe 2,087,847 516,234 3,813,067 6,417,148 
L888 . Heer n ees 1,719,401 534,633 4,235,704 6,489,748 
VS89). ee aa eee ets eras 1,714,602 575,268 5,313;772 7,603,642 
1890. j.coe ee eee her 2,186,411 628,145 6,388,147 9,202,703 
TSO 1, SF eon eae 1,866,108 576,864 5,836,798 8,279,870 
82: Ratan aie ech, win ae 1,797,113 537,621 6,822,266 9,157,000 
1893 > cane ere 1,347,529 386,789 5,390,184 7,124,502 
1804 . et Ree es 914,742 222,422 5,529,224 6,657,388 
T895\2:55 Sere ees te on 1,270,899 225,341 7,950,068 9,446,308 
189653, paces dae 1,146,412 310,244 7,166,471 8,623,127 
T8907 NE eee ae 932,777 255,211 8,464,692 9,652,680 
1898. 1,203,273 296,750 10,273,911 11,773,934 
1899 | NO eer aera 7 1,599,552 284,766 11,736,385 13,620,703 
1900. 1,677,048 384,482 We era b- 13,789,242 
190) i'ok cee Ser ee 1 era PY / 383,441 13,782,386 15,878,354 
1902: cheer eee 1,115,247 390,169 16,315,891 17,821,307 
1903:2.% eee ee eee 1,911,347 505,684 15,592,221 18,009 ,252 
1904. 1,228,140 337,529 14,931,364 16,497,033 
1905: '0 See ete oe 1,674,515 352,928 29,964,937 22,992,380 
1906. CA See tot 1,560,586 433,007 23,313,498 25,307,191 
1907. ctr R eR ee a 1,371,554 437,397 23,972,410 25,781,361 
1908 .:..225 Sateen mere A 355,009 249,146 15,331,863 15,936,018 
1900.5 shiek ete een eee oe 698,431 376,003 24,721,037 25,795,471 
L910. ooo. orca ontieneorer cite 649,082 396,507 26,257,978 27,303,567 
VOL cach ater eee ee 229,575 278,676 23,141,296 23,649,547 
1912 on a tee 247,179 347,025 29,132,733 29,726,937 
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Twelfth International Geological Congress 


By PHILLIPs THompson* 


SY NOPSIS—The congress has signalized its Toronto 
meeting by the publication of a monumental book on the 
Coal Resources of the World. This monograph contains 
the cheering information that there are seven trillion tons 
of coal awaiting the miner. The delegates seemed to 
think that the chemists should no longer be allowed to 
classify coals but that such fuels should be examined mi- 
croscopically in order to determine their petrographic 
characters for the purposes of classification. 

The Twelfth International Geological Congress began 
its sessions on Thursday, Aug. 7, in the Convocation Hall 
of the University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. About 500 
delegates, speaking 25 different languages and coming 
from all parts of the world, were in attendance. The 
formal opening meeting was held at noon. Sir Charles 
Fitzpatrick, administrator of the Canadian government 
jn the absence of the Duke of Connaught, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the government. In his address, 
which he delivered in French, he called the attention of 
his auditors to the many features of special geological 
interest in Canada, including the Laurentian plateau, 
the nickel, silver and gold deposits of Ontario, and the 
extensive coal beds of Saskatchewan and Alberta. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were also delivered by A. W. Hearst, 
Ontario Minister of Mines, Controller Thomas Church, 
representing the city of Toronto; and President Falconer, 
of the University. 

The newly elected president of the Congress, Dr. Frank 
D. Adams, of McGill University, Montreal, then took the 
chair and briefly thanked the Congress for the honor con- 
ferred upon him. R. W. Brock, of the Canadian Geologi- 
cal Survey, addressed the Congress, stating that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee had arranged excursions so that the 
delegates might have the opportunity to visit localities of 
special geological interest. The excursion routes arranged 
covered a total distance of 20,000 miles. Dr. Emil Tietze, 
of Austria, replied on behalf of the delegates. 

An Encyciopepic Recorp or Coat RESERVES 

At the afternoon sitting, over which T. Tschernyschen, 
director-of the Russian Geological Survey, presided, R. W. 
Brock formally presented to the Congress the elaborate 
monograph on the “Coal Resources of the World,” the re- 
sult of an investigation made on the initiative of the 
Congress. It is intended to form a companion work to 
the “Iron Ore Resources of the World,” published under 
the auspices of the Eleventh Congress, and consists of 
three quarto volumes, containing in all 1360 pages, illus- 
trated by upward of 175 maps and figures and accompan- 
ied by a 68-page atlas of maps, colored so as to show 
geologic features. 

The preparing and publication of the monograph was 
entrusted by the Executive Committee to a Coal Re- 
sources Committee, consisting of G. G. 8, Lindsey, Con- 
venor: EF. DAdams Ris Ww Brock, D. B. Dowling, 
Charles Fergie, James McEvoy, J. B. Porter and William 
McInnes, and the actual editing was done by William 
McInnes, D. B. Dowling and W. W. Leach, of the Geo- 


logical Survey. 
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In the main body of the monograph, reports on 64 
countries are included, some of which contain over 100 
pages. The greater number of the reports are in Eng- 
lish; ten are in French and six in German. Jn the “sum- 
mary,” which appears in the first volume, all the reports 
are reviewed by the editors, in English. 


COAL CLASSIFICATION 


Owing to the lack of uniformity in the usage of the 
different countries of the world in regard to the com- 
mercial classification of coals into anthracite, bitumin- 
ous coal and lignite, it was found necessary to adopt an 
arbitrary classification which might be used by all and 
thus make the results more easily comparable. The Coal 
Resources Committee drew up a scheme of classification, 
dividing the coals into A, B, C and D groups, with vari- 
ous subdivisions, based mainly on composition and heat- 
ing value. In this scheme A roughly corresponds to an- 
thracite, B and C to bituminous coal and D to subbi- 
tuminous coal, brown coal and lignite. 

With few exceptions, the reports submitted conform to 
the classification prescribed as they do also to the other 
requirements.regarding the depths to which computations 
were to be carried and the division of the reserves into 
actual, probable and possible reserve, though in some 
cases the information at hand has not been full enough 
to warrant strict compliance with the specified form on 
all these points. 

THE GEOLOGICAL RANGE oF CoaL BeEps 

In the introduction, Mr. Dowling summarizes the re- 
sults, dealing first with the distribution of coal in the 
various geological series. The range of important fields 
in the Paleozoic extends from Lower Carboniferous, in 
the case of the fields of Central Russia, Scotland and the 
Arctic Islands through Upper Carboniferous, to which 
the large deposits of Western Europe and Eastern 
America appertain, to Permo-Carboniferous, in which are 
embraced most of the very extensive fields of China, 
India and Australia. The Mesozoic, though not so widely 
spread, contains important coal basins in Europe, West- 
ern America and Asia. .The Tertiary contains deposits of 
importance in most parts of the world, including fields in 
Central and Western Europe, in Japan, in New Zealand 
and throughout the great plains region of North America. 


SEVEN TRILLION Tons or CoAL 


The total reserves of the world, compiled from all the 
reports received, amount to 7,397,533 million tons, of 
which nearly 4,000,000 millions are bituminous coals, 
nearly 38,000,000 millions are brown coals of various 
grades and nearly 500,000 millions are anthracite coals. 
Of the latter, Asia, which includes the great Chinese 
coal fields, has by far the largest supply of any of 
the great continental divisions, furnishing 407,637 mil- 
lion tons; in bituminous coals America, with 271,080 
million tons, leads by a great margin, as she does also in 
the various grades of brown coals. The world’s produc- 
tion of coal for the year 1910 was about 1145 million 
tons, so that, though much must be allowed for loss in 
mining, and for areas that for various reasons cannot be 
economically mined, there still remain many hundreds of 
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years before the exhaustion of the supply will occur. 
Taking up the individual countries, however, it is found 
that in more than one case the end is in sight. 

CHEMIST VERSUS PETROGRAPHER 

An interesting discussion followed the presentation of 
the monograph. J. M. Gordon, of Montreal, objected to 
the method of classification of coal adopted in its prepar- 
ation. He urged that there was no certain significance 
in the relation between fixed carbons and volatile matter. 
Many attempts had, he said, been made to classify coal, 
but there is no classification today that can be said to 
have any degree of accuracy. The classification by length 
of flame was only comparative. No division into classes 
by chemical analysis was possible, and the quality of coal 
could only be determined with a microscope. 

A. Defline, of Paris, gave a paper setting forth in de- 
tail the coa? resources of France. Professor Krusch, of 
Germany, read a paper prepared by Mr. Bokar, upon the 
subject of classification. The writer maintained that an 
idea] division into classes was not possible, because 
enough was not known about the genesis of coal and the 
chemical changes through which the original vegetation 
passed after deposition. 

A. E. Kitson, of the West African Gold Coast Survey, 
gave an interesting description of the brown-coal deposits 
of Victoria, which attain the extraordinary thickness of 
from 808 to 1110 ft. He was disposed to agree with Mr. 
Gordon as to the unreliability of present methods of 
classifying coal as the character of the fuel depends large- 
ly on its origin. The Congress disbanded on Aug. 14. 
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The Illinois Mining Board 


The following resolutions were passed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Mining Board, held at Spring- 
field, as a tribute of high esteem and respect for the 
former president of the board, Richard Newsam, who died 
Aug. 5, 1913: 


Whereas, it has pleased an allwise Creator to remove 
from our midst Richard Newsam, who for a number of years 
was the president of the State Mining Board; and 

Whereas, by his ability and honesty the stand and effi- 
ciency of the State Mining Board and state mine inspection 
Service has been raised until we are second to no similar 
board in the United States of America; and 

Whereas, the deceased, by his wide knowledge of mining 
matters, practical and theoretical, and his aptness and ability 
in imparting such knowledge to all who were seeking the 
Same, was a valued and competent presiding officer of the 
State Mining Board; therefore be it 

Resolved, that we pay a just and fitting tribute to his 
ability and memory when we mourn for him as one in every 
way worthy of our respect and esteem. 

Resolved, that we sincerely condole with the widow and 
family of the deceased, and commend them to the keeping of 
Him who looks with tenderness on the widow and fatherless. 

Resolved, that these resolutions be spread on the records 
of the State Mining Board, and that copies of the same be 
forwarded to the widow of our late friend, to the newspapers 
and mining journals of the state, and that the same be made 
a part of the thirty-second annual coal report. 

STATE INSPECTORS OF MINES. 
Hector McAllister, 1st Dist. 
Thomas Hudson 2d ue 


John Dunlop, 3d 4 

STATE MINING BOARD: James Taylor, athe. 
Evan D. John, Actg. Pres. W. S. Burris, Bthe 2< 
Martin H. Linskey, H. E. Thomas P. Back, (sy il a)) | ale 

S. M. Duggan, Secy. W. W. Williams, REO ic vee 
Wm. Spenny, Member. W. L. Morgan, mage ed ea 
Martin Bolt, Chief Clerk. Walton Rutledge, 9th “ 
Thomas Little, Othe 

Frank Rosbottom, ilth ‘“ 

J. Wee Mairbairn, 12th) «§ 
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A Mining Class 


One of the most practical examples of the effective in- 
struction given by many mine foremen to their employees, 
is that of Foreman Evan W. Evans, mine foreman of the 
Capouse Colliery, of the Scranton Coal Co. Mr. Evans 
was formerly (1896) one of the brightest students in the 
Y. M. C. A. mining class,’ taught by J. T. Beard, at 
Seranton, Penn. Since that time, Mr. Evans has con- 
tinued his mining studies and has performed many prac- 
tical experiments in the application of theory and prin- 
ciples to mining practice. He has prepared and read 
many interesting papers on subjects of mining. 

We are glad to be able to reproduce here a recent photo- 
graph of a mining class, organized and conducted by 
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Tur Evans MINING CLASS 


Mr. Evans, as an evening school. For two years this 
class was conducted at the Evans home, until its increas- 
ing numbers required larger accommodations. Through 
the generosity of the School Board, permission was ob- 
tained to hold the class twice a week in one of the class- 
rooms of No. 18 school. This class is attended by earnest, 
hard-working mining men, who are making every effort 
to better their own conditions and secure greater safety 
in the mines, for themselves and their fellow workers, 
by increasing their knowledge of mining principles and 
conditions. The regular attendance upon the sessions and 
the work performed by the class show the appreciation of 
the men for the disinterested efforts of their foreman, who 
receives no pay for his services other than the hearty 
good will of the men. 

The members of the class represent all grades of work- 
ers in and about the mines, including hoisting engineers, 
fircbosses, “nippers,”” timbermen, tracklayers and miners. 
Their ages range from 25 to 50 vears. One of the prac- 
tical features of the class is the illustration of the prin- 
ciples taught by practical experiment. The example of 
this faithful mine foreman is worthy of emulation by 
cthers who are capable and in a position to give instruc- 
tion to mine workers, along similar lines. The class and 
its conductor have the best wishes of Coan AcE for the 
success of their efforts. 
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Purchase of Electrical Apparatus 
By Henry D. Jacxson* 


SY NOPSIS—Simple suggestions are here given con- 
cerning the details of construction and installation of 


electrical machines and switchboards. The selection 


and placing of indicating instruments receive particular 


attention. 


9 
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In purchasing alternating-current generators, it is 
advisable to examine carefully all constructional de- 
tails, particularly with reference to the methods of in- 
sulation and the windings of fields and rotors, as 
well as the manner of applying the exciting current. 
The windings of the rotors are especially import- 
ant with direct reference to the ease of repair and the 
means of fastening the coils in place in the slots, as 
well as securing their ends against the effects of short- 
circuit. The field coils should be examined for methods 
of fastening in place to prevent the possibility of move- 
ment and also with regard to ease of replacement. 

The flywheel effect on alternating-current machinery 
is of considerable importance, particularly when it is 
necessary to operate generators in parallel, as the com- 
bined flywheel effect of engine and generator must be 
large in order to insure a constant turning moment. 
It is advisable that the turning moment of all ma- 
chines should be practically the same, so that there will 
be no interchange of current between them when they 
are operated in parallel. 

In most mine work it is not advisable to have a gen- 
erator of inherently good regulation, in fact, it is better 
to have one of rather poor regulation, because in case of 
short-circuit, the machines, having a high self-induction, 
will prevent current reaching any excessive value. If 
good voltage regulation is absolutely necessary or de- 
sirable, this can be obtained through the use of a Tir- 
rell or some other regulator. 

Temperature guarantees are of extreme importance, 
and figures should be obtained at unity, at 80 per cent. 
and at or about the power factor at which the plant 
may be expected to operate. This figure in many cases 
is lov. There is, however, no reason why, with a proper 
design of the plant—by which is meant the entire out- 
fit, generators, motors, rotary converters, ete—the power 
factor should be low; and for the best interests of the 
owners, care should be taken to keep this flgure as high 
as possible in order to get maximum output from both 
engines and generators, and thus decrease the operating 
costs of the plant. 


Twenty-Five Cyctes Is Best ror MInr Worx 


For mine work, a frequency of 25 cycles is to be 
recommended, principally owing to the greater stability 
of the rotaries and synchronous motors at this frequency, 
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particularly if the former supply direct current at over 
500 volts. The usual practice calls for three-phase trans- 
mission, and this is for general purposes by far the 
best. There are plants at present installed using quarter- 
phase, but as the amount of copper used by the trans- 
mission line is thereby considerably increased without any 
compensating gain, it is not to be advised. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that for 
voltages up to 13,200 it is probably as satisfactory to 
purchase-. generators which will produce this voltage 
direct, as it is to use lower-voltage generators and step- 
up tor the line. Machines of this character are per- 
fectly reliable; and by purchasing them one will be re- 
lieved of the necessity for the use of step-up transfor- 
mers with their additional cost. Above this voltage, 
however, owing to the increased cost of construction, it is 
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probably better to buy generators which will give a lower 
voltage, and step-up through transformers to the poten- 
tial of the line. 

The voltage at which to generate would depend upon 
a number of considerations; but is is usually kept low 
enough so that it may be carried direct to the board, 
if desired, without danger. Tt may be noted here that 
in case it is desired to run the generators in parallel, 
the engines should be provided with a device operating 
on the governor, by which their speed of rotation can 
be controlled. 

This device is used for pa ‘alleling the machines and 
also for their control when it is desired to divide the load 
between them and to drop one out of service, since the 
generators of this character do not divide their load in 
proportion to the voltage generated but in proportion 
to the power delivered by the prime mover. This con- 
dition has not infrequently been lost sight of and has 
been the cause of considerable difficulty in operating — 
generators satisfactorily in parallel. For the same reason 
it is advisable to watch closely the type of engines pur- 
chased, in order to see that they too operate with reason-— 
able uniformity. 

The above outline will show the necessity for a thor- 
ough knowledge of the strength of materials, the con- 
ditions of operation, and the features of design both of 
the engines and generators, in order to be certain that 
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the best types of both are selected for mine service. 
In purchasing motors or rotary converters, the same 


“as in buying any other A.-C. 


general characteristics have to be taken into account 
apparatus, the principal 


features being a careful examination of the materials 
and methods of construction, and the ease of repair. 


i 


‘upon the voltage employed, and also whether 
is desired to make a 


MATERIAL AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE SWITCHBOARD 

The switchboard may be of slate or marble, depending 
or not it 
For all practical 


“show” plant. 


_ purposes with voltages up to 500 or 600, a Well selected 


readily handled than angle iron. 
switchboard, 


slate board is quite as good as marble, and has the ad- 
vantage of being considerably cheaper and far easier to 
keep neat. Above this voltage, owing to the possibilities 
of metallic veins in the slate, marble is to be preferred. 
For the best results and ease in adding future 
sections, the slate or marble should be supported on 
pipe framework, as this is cheaper, stronger and more 
In laying out the 
it is usually advisable to figure on the 


for 


future, because it is necessary for the best results in 
operation that the panels of similar character should 


be bunched together, that is 


to say, generator panels 
should all be in one line, the exciter panels in another, 


and the line panels in another, each set complete in it- 


generator and line panels, 


aT. 


self, making, however, one continuous switchboard. 

This can be secured by leaving blank places for future 
and installing the exciter 
panels at one end of the board and the line panels at 
the other, leaving those for generators between. If it 
ig desired, as it frequently is, for purposes of record, 
to have a totality panel or one on which all the power 
generated can be recorded, this can readily be inserted 
between the generator and line, and upon this panel can 
be installed, if desired, the power-factor meter, frequency 
indicator and synchronizing device. 

With direct-current switchboards, the same reason- 
ing holds true. For best results in operation, the gene- 
rators should be bunched on ene end of the board, and 
the line bunched on the other end, here again using, if 
desired, a totality panel between the two. 

In direct-current work, owing to the fact that the 
main leads are usually carried direct to the board, it is 
more or less frequently necessary to work behind it, 
and consequently sufficient room should be left for easy 
working with the necessary tools, without danger. This 
means that the board should be at least 2 ft. and pre- 
ferably + ft. from the wall. 

THe INSTRUMENTS REQUIRED 

The instruments required on a direct-current board 
depend upon the information which may be desired; 
but in general it may be stated that an ammeter is 
all that is necessary for the generator panel, provided 
that a voltmeter is so located as to be available for 
this generator and future installations. It is, however, 
not unwise to install a voltmeter and an ammeter on 
each generator panel, arranging the voltmeter so that 
it can be plugged to the generator, and another instru- 
ment on a swinging bracket which will show at all times 
the voltage on the main bus. In this way there is al- 
ways a voltmeter showing the condition of the line and 
at hand another which will show the voltage on the gener- 
ator as it is being built up ready to be put into service. 

This will enable the machine to be put into service 
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promptly and accurately without any unnecessary plug- 


ging. It will also serve to prevent the throwing on. to 
the line of a generator, in case the machine happens to 


be reversed by any accident. 
in case the voltmeter used is one having a marked pol- 
arity, so that there is no danger of its indicating the 
voltage in case the machine happens to be reversed, as 
would be the case if the voltmeter were of the solen- 
oid type. Where a single generator is used, the record- 
ing wattmeter, if one is installed, should be placed upon 
the generator panel. 


This is only true, however, 


OTHER INSTRUMENTS ARE ALSO ADVANTAGEOUS 


Another instrument which frequently serves a good 
purpose is a ground detector, as this will enable one at 
any time to discover whether or not the line is grounded. 
In mine work it is not infrequent to find grounds which, 
while not being excessive, might still be the cause of 
considerable leakage and, therefore, lost power which 
may eventually cause a station blowout with more or 
less disastrous results. 

Another device of value is a switch whereby a. volt- 
meter may be connected to various points upon pee 
system, enabling the operator at the station to determine 
at any time ihe condition of the transmission line as 
to whether or not the drop over it is too great for suc- 
cessful operation of the machinery. If this voltmeter 
is connected at times of heavy load to various sections, 
the condition of the line can be readily obtained ac- 
curately without calling im outside assistance, and may 
serve to prevent considerable trouble with the mining 
machinery. It will also obviate the necessity for send- 
ing men into the mine for making these tests, which, 
while giving an indication, are by no means satisfactory 
owing to the possibility of the readings being taken at 
different intervals. t 

It neither wise, nor good practice, rely upon 
inferior instruments on the switchboard. They may 
be cheap in first cost, but are usually expensive in the 
end, first, because they are not accurate, and second, 
because the current required to operate them will in 
less than a year frequently cost much more than the 
interest charges on the difference between their cost and 
that of better-quality instruments. 

UsE 

Hach machine should be provided with main switches 
of ample capacity and also with a switch connecting 
the equalizer. This latter may or may not be at the 
board. If the run from the switchboard to the gene- 
rator is long, it is cheaper and ou the whole frequently 
far more satisfactory in operation to have the equalizing 
switch at or near the generators, although there are 
reasons for objecting to this, particularly if the em- 
ployees about the station are not careful men. The 
objection is that a three-pole switch on the generator will 
insure that the equalizer switch be closed when the main 
line is closed. If, however, the equalizer switch is at 
the machine, it is not uncommon to find that the 
operator forgets to close it, with the result that one or 
both machines mav drop out of circuit or that there will 
be great and sudden fluctuations in voltage at the two 
machines. 

The switches should be of ample capacity for the 
service. There is frequently a tendency to buy switches 
having a small copper section, on account of the cost. 


is 


to 


SWITCHES OF AMPLE CAPACITY 
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A little thought will show that those switches having a 
small copper section, have a comparatively high re- 
sistance. This resistance will cause a loss of power, 
and this loss over a switch of high resistance as com- 
pared to one of low resistance, may be sufficient to inuch 
more than pay for the difference in cost of the two 
switches. Further, the heating may result in melting 
out the contacts back of the board and shutting down 
the station. Small switch area also means small con- 
tact area, which has a similar effect, and, therefore, 
it is unwise to attempt to economize along these lines. 


Usr Two Crrcuit-BREAKERS 


A cireuit-breaker should be installed on both line 
and generator, though frequently the latter is neglected. 
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Small Steam Turbines in Coal Mines 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

The increased use of alternating current at collieries 
has brought the small turbo-generator into considerable 
prominence. Its compactness, ease of installation and 
comparative good economy, together with fine running 
qualities, peculiarly adapts it for the rough service re- 
quired around coal mines. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows two of these small generators. 

Fig. 1 is a 15-kw. unit at the Bearcreek Coal Co.’s 
plant at Bearcreek, Mont. Fig. 2 shows a 35-kw. machine 
at the Midland Mine, of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., 
at Sunshine, Colo. 

In both of these installations the prime movers are Kerr 





Fie. 1. 15-Nw. Turso-Grenerator AT BEARCREEK, Mont. 
if the line breaker is particularly adapted to the service 
rendered. It is, however, a safety feature well worth 
keeping in mind, to place these breakers on the gene- 
rator, as mine loads are greatly fluctuating, “shorts” 
are not uncommon, the line breaker may “hold over” 
and on a heavy short the generator, unless protected 
by a circuit-breaker, may be burned out. Attention 
should be paid to purchasing breakers whose contin- 
uous capacity is sufficient to carry the heaviest steady 
load which is ever likely to come upon them, and to 
operate the plant with the breakers set at the highest 
possible safe point. It is cheaper to have the breaker 
blow than to burn out the machine. 

In this connection it is worth while to note that a 
delayed-action circuit-breaker is better than a breaker 
set to a danger point. Mine overloads and peaks are 
usually sharp and sudden, but not long lived, and a 
load may come instantly which is not beyond the ¢a- 
pacity of the generator for the time it may be on, but 
Which might readily throw the breaker if it is not pro- 
vided with some means for delaying the trip. This can 
be accomplished by the use of dash-pots or other means. 
Attention to details of this character will insure con- 
tunity of operation is cases where the plant would 
otherwise be shut down temporarily. 


~O 


Coal Production of British Columbia 


British Columbia stands second among the Canadian 
provinces in the production of coal, and third in the 
manufacture of coke. The Coast District produced 1,- 
533,000 tons of coal in 1912, the West Kootenai Dis- 
trict, 1,299,000 tons, and the Boundary District, 214,- 
000 tons, 


Fie. 2. 35-Kw. MacHINE aT SuNsHINE, Coto. 


turbines. While the steam consumption of these small 
machines is not quite as low as that of four-valve or 
compound engines, their compactness, small installation 
cost and the fact that a large amount of skilled attend- 
ance upon them is unnecessary, is bringing them rapidly 
into favor. 
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Colliery Notes 


Great consideration should be given to the valves of an 
air compressor. Inlet valves should be as large as possible; 
in practical work they are not more than 15 per cent. of 
the sectional area of the cylinder. On the other hand the 
outlet valves should be as small as possible and should open 
as soon as the required pressure has been reached. 


% 

In mining work, multiple-stage uir compression is not of 

much practical advantage for pressures under 60 Ib., but it 

is increasingly advantageous for higher pressures; in the 

use of the latter there is a proportionately increased loss. 

from leakage. An additional advantage in stage-compression 
is gained by intermediate cooling between the cylinders. 


+2 


x 


If the initial pressure remains constant while a volume of 
compressed air is being discharged through a pipe, the loss 
of pressure is proportional to the length of the pipe. As the 
air increases, the velocity becomes greater and the friction 
increases as the square of the velocity. Hence, where com- 
pressed air is to be used, large sized pipe is often a matter of 
economy. 

+2 
oe 

Unused slack means a waste of from 5 to 50 per cent. of 
the total output of different mines. Coking slack is easily 
disposed of. Noncoking, readily caking slack, is good for use 
under boilers, as it fuses easily and is capable of being 
burned with but little loss. Medium coking slacks demand 
specially constructed grates; even then the percentage of 
waste is higher than when coal is used. 
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The Schaefer Method 


In the contest for supremacy between the Sylvester and 
Schaefer methods of resuscitation, the latter system ap- 
pears to be winning. The former was adopted by the 


‘Red Cross society and was by them engrafted in the res- 


cue service of the Bureau of Mines without the opportun- 
ity for extended consideration. At the time there was 
an immediate demand for action, and deliberation on 
methods of first aid had to be left to the future. 

The Committee on First Aid Methods at the Mine Res- 
cue and First Aid Conference declared that “the Syl- 
vester method of artificial respiration is preferable, pro- 
vided that no injury to the person to be resuscitated pro- 
hibits its use.” Evidently the Schaefer method obtained 
at least a foothold by this declaration of faith. For if the 
Sylvester system is not always applicable, some alterna- 
tive treatment will have to be taught, though none ex- 
cept the pulmotor method can be applied alike to all the 
cases which are amenable to treatment. 

The advantages of the Schaefer treatment over the 
Sylvester are: (1) It is easier to learn; (2%) it can be 
performed by a boy or an adult for an unlimited time 
without exhaustion; (3) it supplies more “tidal air”; 
(4) it places the victim so that his tongue naturally falls 
from the back of his mouth; (5) it enables secretions, 
excessive or otherwise, and leaking serum to pass away 
by gravity so that the patient does not need to be rolled 
in order to prevent him from drowning in his own, se- 
cretions; (6) it is available even when the muscles of the 
arms are contracted tetanically; (7) it does not put the 
man in an unnatural position so as to cause an increase 
in hemorrhages in the brain and cord. 

Against these arguments the advocates of Sylvester’s 
method urge that the face of the victim is apt to be 
plunged in the mud and some declare, we think wrongly, 
that the ribs of the patient may be broken by the pres- 


sure. 


The reasons we have given for preferring the Schaefer 
method are those urged by Dr. Charles A. Lauffer in 
his “Electrical Injuries,’ but we think he has omitted 
one argument which his lack of knowledge of mining 
methods has caused him to overlook. 

The Sylvester method is a purely external system of 
operation. The arms are raised. The moving of these 
pulls on the muscles and raises the ribs which thus pro- 
duce an enlargement of the chest. Then the arms are 
lowered and doubled against the ten upper ribs. The 
chest is thus reduced in size and the “tidal air” is driven 


out. 


we 


In these actions many muscles are brought into play, 
some indeed which do not have any effect on the dilation 
or compression of the chest cavity, muscles, for instance, 
which run from the shoulder and arm to the back of the 
Victim, the extension of which while entirely unbene- 
ficial in the restoration of breathing, may be accompanied 
by extreme harm to the man being resuscitated. 

Tt is no less essential to remember that whether any 
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thoracic muscle actually tends to produce the heaving 
of the chest is not important as far as the resulting in- 
jury is concerned; an unfunctioning tension or com- 
pression is as detrimental as one which performs the ob- 
jects sought. 

It is true that those pectoral muscles (pectoralis 
minor) which are much strained in the Sylvester method 
lie for the most part below muscles not so strained, but 
everything outside the chest including the inclosing ribs 
may be regarded as external and much subject to injury. 
Consequently, as a general principle, not, of course, with- 
out numerous exceptions, we may suspect that a man 
injured by a blow is not a fit subject for the Sylvester 
treatment, because the latter utilizes muscles and ribs 
which may be injured. Furthermore, that method is 
usually undesirable in case of burns, because it strains 
and compresses muscles which are likely to have been in- 
jured by fire, though the muscles affected do not function 
most actively in the recovery of the respiratory action. 

On the other hand, the Schaefer method utilizes the 
floating ribs. These are forced inward so as to press 
the internal organs, the stomach, spleen and liver up 
against the diaphragm. Thus the chest is crowded into 
a small space without pressure on any of its parts, other 
than on the one wall which is not external. TIlence, 
Schaefer’s method is an internal operation in compari- 
son with that of Sylvester. 

F. L. Hoffman, in our issue of Aug. 9, shows that in 
the anthracite mines, 5.5 per cent. of the serious acci- 
dents affect the “trunk,” while 26.7 per cent. affect the 
shoulder, arms, wrist, hand, collarbone and ribs. <A less 
marked difference is shown in the accidents of the bi- 
tuminous field of Pennsylvania. There, 10.5 accidents 
to the trunk occur to 21.4 in the regions of the body 
moved, during the Sylvester treatment. 

It must be conceded that the figures given are not 
used with entire fairness because blows on the arms and 
wrist are not likely to inhibit the action of the diaphragm 
and so the lesser number of injuries on the abdominal 
regions may nevertheless merit the greater consideration. 

But, conversely; as it is in burning accidents that 
asphyxiation occurs, demanding the restoration of 
breathing, the location of burns is worthy of consider- 
ation. It is more important to consider the parts which 
are most affected by these specific accidents than to 
enumerate the frequency with which the various parts 
are affected by injuries in general. 

As a miner works with a low shirt and short sleeves 
and sometimes without any sleeves at all and as_ his 
clothes are gathered tightly around his waist by his belt, 
it is probable that he is burned in even greater proportion 
in what for brevity cf speech we will designate the Syl- 
vester regions.’ 

When a man stands in inflammable gas, the upper 
part of his body is in a richer mixture than his waist 
and consequently more severe burns are likely to be found 
there; moreover, the gas will not be ignited by a hand 
lamp where the gas accumulation is small unless cne of 
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the man’s hands is raised to convey the light to the 


gas. Hence burns are generally in the head, chest and 
arms. 
These considerations make us view the Schaefer 


method as the one more suited for use in instruction. 
Where it cannot be used, we fear that all hope is in vain. 
The man is probably dead, not merely stunned into in- 
action; he is burned to a crisp or injured internally so 
that the undertaker has more interest in the matter than 
the first-aid man. 

One further consideration puts the statistical argu- 
ment more definitely in favor of the Schaefer method: 
It must be granted that, as Mr. Hoffman has deduced his 
figures from the reports of the inspectors, the word 
“trunk” has an uncertain statistical meaning and though 
it is likely in some cases to mean the abdominal regions, 
it probably even more often refers to the chest and back. 
In fact, we are informed that injuries to these parts are 
included in the enumeration of trunk accidents. Con- 
sequently, the ratio between the injuries declared to af- 
fect the Sylvester regions and those recorded as involv- 
ing the “trunk” must be smaller than that existing be- 
tween injuries of the Sylvester regions and accidents 1n- 
volving the abdominal regions only. 

If we figure on the interesting data given by Mr. Hoff- 
man, inadequate as they are for our special purpose, we 
shall probably err to the disadvantage of the Schaefer 
method and give those who differ from us the best of 
the argument. But we quote the figures for what they 
are worth. The percentage of availability of the Schaefer 
system in the anthracite region would be 82.9 per cent. 
and in the bituminous coal fields of Pennsylvania 67.1 


per cent. The Sylvester method would be of service, 
therefore, in only 17.9 and 32.9 per cent. of the cases. 


Why teach a system so rarely available in mining prac- 
tice and why declare that its use is to be preferred ? 
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From Panama to Alaska 


That enterprising senator, for the state of Washington, 
Miles Poindexter, has a brilliant idea which he intends 
to embody in a bill for introduction into the United 
States Senate. This new motion of the senator will ap- 
peal to the humor of mining men, though we can well 
conceive that the ordinary citizen, unacquainted with 
mining and dazzled by modern engineering achievement 
may believe the scheme feasible. Poindexter desires to 
utilize the machinery which excavated the Panama canal 
to mine coal in the Alaska fields. 

These coal areas have caused vehement discussion for 
a long time, and a just solution of this troublous prob- 
lem would be welcome, except to those who make capital 
by keeping the debate alive. Of late the coal beds have 
not figured so prominently on the political horizon as 
they did a few years ago, and meanwhile accurate knowl- 
edge concerning them has been more generally dissemi- 
nated. But they may now reappear as star performers 
in the political arena with the senator from Washington 
as stage Manager. : 

It is apparent to all those interested in mining that 
the machinery which has been used in Panama is not 
adapted to underground work. A large steam shovel 
could not be taken into a mine to work beds such as are 
ordinarily encountered. Even in some of the seams of 
Alaskan coal, which are popularly reputed to be one 
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hundred feet thick without a slate parting, it would be 
difficult to work any large machine on account of the 
width of the opening necessary and the weakness of the 
roof. 

Much of the coal could be mined with a steam shovel 
were it only clean, level and safe for such operation, but 
the last two desiderata are more conspicuously absent in 
the coal of Alaska, than in perhaps any other known 
field. The only use for the shovels and excavators would 
be in the building of the railroad or in open cutting for 
coal. Just how large a tonnage could be economically 
obtained by a removal of the surface is doubtful and the 
demand for coal is not such that the whole Panama para- 
phernalia could find appropriate use. 

Among the many features in this bill is one outlining 
a profit-sharing plan between the government and _ its 
mine employees. It is by no means certain that the fed- 
eral authorities can with advantage enter the competitive 
field and sell coal at a profit and the proposal that the 
government should only mine half the coal, leaving the 
rest for individual exploitation is an equally questionable 
policy. Any mining man knows, to state the question in 
the form of an Irish bull, that one cannot tell what is 
in the ground until it has been taken out. 

A waiter once demanded “which side?” when a fini- 
cal customer called for an egg fried on one side only, 
It might be permissible to inquire of Poindexter “which 
half that hapless operator is to control who takes up the 
burden of competing with the boundless resources of the 
government ?” 
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Coal Shipping on the Great Lakes 


We call particular attention to the series of articles 
dealing with coal transportation on the Great Lakes now 
appearing in Coat AGE. It is our purpose to cover the 
subject in great detail, so that when completed, the full 
discussion will form the most exhaustive treatise ever pub- 
lished on this topic. 

The importance of this subject will be better appre- 


ciated when it is remembered that during 1912, there | 


were over 23 million tons of bituminous coal shipped by 
way of the Lakes, in addition to some 4 million tons of 
anthracite. One of thé most singular features of the 
Lake trade, however, is the remarkable rapidity at which 
it is increasing. A decade ago the movement of scft coal 
via the Lakes was only one-third the present tonnage. 
Thus it will be seen that the water shipments have 
trebled during the past ten years, while the country’s 


production during the same period has only doubled. The 
inference is plain. Water transportation of bulk freight, 
where available, has proved an economically sound prin- 


ciple, and will be an important factor in determining the 


geographical distribution of the coal markets of the fu- 


ture. 
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One Way to Avoid Trouble 


The crying need of mine management is a greater 


knowledge of common law. In this issue we have started 


a “Legal Department” to aid coal officials in mapping out 


a proper course of action in their everyday work. Study 


the articles in this new department and thus acquire | 


knowledge that will enable you to avoid annoying col- 


hisions with legal obstacles. 


J 
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=e Contracts to Abandon Coal Trade 
Valid? 


By A. Ll. H. Srrepr* 


SYNOPSIS—The decisions, while somewhat variant, 
agree in endeavoring to insure the purchaser in the pos- 
session of the good will purchased. In all decisions it is 
ruled that the territory over which the restriction is ap- 
plied must be the same as that over which the trade thus 
restricted has already been established and in many cases 
the judges have ruled that the time should also be limited. 
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May one previously engaged in the coal trade, as pro- 
ducer or dealer, legally bind himself not to re-engage in 
business in competition with a person, firm or corpora- 
tion to whom he has sold his business and good-will? 
The business advantages accruing to the purchaser from 
such an agreement are obvious, but the exact limits set 
by the law on contracts intended to secure those advan- 
tages are, perhaps, not generally understood; and the 
question becomes particularly interesting when it is con- 
sidered that such an agreement may become wholly void 
through an attempt to secure greater rights to the pur- 
chaser than the law gives him. 

is It InNvaip To SreLL Goop WILL? 

Formerly it was held uniformly by the courts that any 
eontract whereby one purported to preclude himself from 
engaging in any legitimate pursuit anywhere or at any 
time, no matter how limited, was void. The reasoning 
upon which this holding was based was that the public 
is entitled to the fullest possible competition between 
business men in their chosen vocations; otherwise monop- 
olies would be created. But this ruie was gradually modi- 
fied as the courts came to recognize the injustice of per- 
mitting one who has sold a valuable good will to deprive 
the purchaser thereof by reéntering the trade, especially 
before the latter has had an opportunity to fortify himself 
against such competition by acquaintance and course of 
dealing with his new trade. 

Accordingly, it has now become a general rule of law 
that a contract by the seller of a business not to engage 
in competition with his successor will be enforced by the 
courts, by awarding damages for breach of the agreement 
and by enjoining further violation of the contract, if the 
‘agreement be limited to the territory in which the seller 
established his trade; but in some states it is held by the 
courts that there must, also, be a reasonable limitation as 
to the time during which the seller’s competition is to 
be barred. The test of validity usually applied is whether 
the contract is reasonably necessary to secure the pur- 
chaser in the enjoyment of the good will of the business 
bought. 

Tn a case which arose in the coal trade (George & Chap- 
‘man vs. Hast Tennessee Coal Co., 83 Tenn. Supreme 
Court Reports 455), the rule is thus summarized: “A 
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contract not to carry on one’s business anywhere is void, 
but a contract not to carry it on in a particular place, or 
within certain limits is valid.” And, according to a de- 
cision of the Minnesota Supreme Court, sale of the good 
will of an established business, in connection with the 
sale of that business, is not, if reasonable in other re- 
spects invalid because unlimited as to time. (South- 
worth vs. Davidson, 118 Northwestern Reporter 363.) 

On the other hand, the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court holds that a contract not to engage 
in a business, not limited as to time and place, is void 
as being against public policy (Von Bremen vs. Mac- 
Monnies, 122 New York Supplement 1087)-; and that a 
contract purporting to obligate the seller of a business 
not to engage in a similar business will not be enforced, 
unless the restrictions are limited as to time and territory, 
and the agreement is necessary in order to give the pur- 
chaser the benefit of his bargain. (Fries vs. Parr, 189 New 
York Supplement 220.) The Michigan Supreme Court 
has applied a similar test. (Weickgenant vs. Eccles, 140 
Northwestern Reporter 513.) 

Reasoning along the same lines, the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals holds that a contract, made upon selling the 
good will of a business, not to again pursue it in the 
country, is unenforceable, but that a contract is valid, if 
it restrains the conduct of the business to such an extent 
of territory only as is necessary to protect the purchaser. 
(Linneman & Moore ys. Allison & Yates, 134 Southwest- 
ern ae 134.) In Louisiana, the rule is thus broad- 
ly stated: “One may bind himself never to pursue a 
Ee culde calling within reasonable geographical limits, 
or not to pursue such calling at all within a reasonable 
time.” (Louisiana Supreme Court, Moorman & Givens 
vs. Parkerson, 54 Southern Reporter 47.) In Alabama, 
such agreements are sustained if limited to the city in 
which the business sold is conducted, though not limited 
in duration beyond the time that the purchaser shall re- 
main in the trade. (Alabama Supreme Court, Smith vs. 
Webb, 58 Southern Reporter 913.) 


ConTRACT oF RESTRICTION Not INVALID THOUGH 
ENTERED INTO WITH SEVERAL COMPETITORS 


The principles above stated, as apphed especially to the 
coal trade, are well illustrated by the following summar- 
ies of decisions handed down by the highest courts of the 
country: A person whe owned coal lands, mines and 
boats sold them to a company, agreeing not to engage 
within ten years in the business of mining or shipping 
coal in the territory traversed by the Monongahela, Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. This con- 
tract was upheld by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 
the case of Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Co. vs. Jutte, 59 Atlantic Reporter 1088, as being a rea- 
sonable contract and not violative of public policy, though 
the company had similar contracts with a large number 
of other coal operators who had previously’ eae business 
in the Monongahela Valley in Pennsylvania. } 
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Another contract by a retail dealer, in selling his busi- 
ness at Auburn, Neb., not to reéngage in business directly 
or indirectly, in that town or in the vicinity thereof, ex- 
cept that if his successor should discontinue a lease on 
the seller’s yard at the expiration of five years, the seller 
might reénter the trade, was upheld by the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court in the case of Engles vs. Morgenstern, 122 
Northwestern Reporter 688, as against objection that the 
contract violated the statutes of that state directed 
against combinations in restraint of trade. In a Michi- 
gan case, the lessee of a dock upon which he conducted a 
coal business sold nearby land, on which was located an- 
other dock, under agreement that the purchaser should 
conduct no business that would conflict with the seller’s 
trade. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals sus- 
tained the validity of the agreement, as limited to the 
property sold. (Hitcheock vs. Anthony, 83 Federal Re- 
porter 779.) 

The Illinois Supreme Court holds that a contract is 
not in unlawful restraint of trade by which one agrees to 
buy the business of a particular coal merchant and then 
to buy coal at wholesale from the other party to the 
contract, in consideration of which the latter binds him- 
self not to sell coal at wholesale to any other dealer at 
the place; it not appearing that the output of any other 
wholesale dealer or purchaser of coal was in any way af- 
fected, or that there is anything to establish the price of 
coal at that place. (Superior Coal Co. vs. E. R. Darling- 
ton Lumber Co., 86 Northeastern Reporter 180.) 


AGREEMENTS ON DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 


As a general rule, the principles above stated are ap- 
plicable to the sale by a partner of his interest, under 
agreement with the continuing partner that he will not 
reehngage in business in competition with the latter. It 
is, also, held that a seller of a business cannot avoid the 
effect of a contract of this kind here discussed by trans- 
acting a competing business under the name of a third 
person who was not a party to the contract. 

It will be noted that the observations here made are 
limited to cases in which promises to refrain from com- 
petition are made in connection with the sale of a business 
or property. The writer leaves closely related questions 
concerning joint-selling arrangements between producers 
or dealers as the subject of an independent article. 
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Time for Delivery of Coal Sold 


Contracts to sell 600 tons of coal were recently con- 
strued by the St. Louis Court of Appeals, in the case of 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. vs. St. Louis-Carterville 
Coal Co., 158 Southwestern Reporter 420, with refer- 
ence to the seller’s duties and rights concerning the time 
of delivery. The first contract bound the seller to ship 
300 tons of screened coal for delivery at Illinois points 
on board cars, “shipments to be made during the follow- 
ing months: July, 20 cars; August, 40 cars; September, 
60 cars; October, 80 cars; November, 40 cars; December, 
40 cars; and January, 20 cars.” The other contract 
called for the same total quantity, distributed throughout 
specified months in quantities varying from 20 to 80 
carloads per month. 

Neither agreement expressly required the buyer to give 
orders for shipments, nor contained shipping directions 
beyond specifying the destinations and the railway com- 
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pany whose cars were to be used, but the seller furnished 
a blank order book to the buyer. It also appeared that 
the seller was advised that the coal was bought for re- 
sale to a third company under contracts, which made the 
same provisions as to the times for delivery as the con- 
tracts above referred to. 


DEFENDANT TRIED TO ENFORCE DELIVERY WHEN PRICES 
WeERE Hicu anp Rerusep CoaL WHEN SELLING 
AT A Low PRIcE 


Defendant buyer ordered out less coal than was pro- 
vided for by his contracts, and the quantities so ordered 
were shipped. When plaintiff sued defendant for the 
price of the coal delivered, it appeared that 284 carloads 
called for by the contracts had not been delivered, and 
defendant counter-claimed for damages claimed to have 
resulted to it from failure to ship that quantity. 

But, on the facts above stated, the Court of Appeals 
decided that the contracts between plaintiff and defendant 
should not be interpreted as binding plaintiff to ship the 
coal, except as ordered out by defendant buyer, and that 
was admitted to have been done. In other words, the 
seller was not bound, under the wording of the contracts 
and the course of dealings between the parties, to tender 
deliveries in the quantities and during the months men- 
tioned in the agreements. 

It was further held that in such contracts the time of 
delivery is of the essence of the contract, and that the 
provisions for delivery of the specified quantities each 
month would be construed to require delivery of that 
amount upon orders received during the month, and not 
to permit the buyer to order a less quantity in the earlier 
months when the price was low, and then require de- 
liveries of the remainder of such quantities just before the 
termination of the contracts when the price was high, 
especially where the buyer had written a letter reducing 
quantities previously ordered, on the ground that former 
orders had exceeded the amount provided for by the con- 
tract for that month. 
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Legal Decisions 


Effect of Bankruptcy of Company on Lease—Where a 
coal-mining lease provided for payment of royalties to be 
suspended in the event of strikes, car shortage, etc., and the 
lessee company became bankrupt and the lessor accepted a 
surrender of the property, he is not entitled to enforce a 
claim against the estate of the company for royalties claimed 
to have accrued after the bankruptcy of the company. (United 
States District Court, Northern District of Alabama; in re 
Gallacher Coal Co.; 205 Federal Reporter 183.) 


Liability for Injury to Minor Employee—A mining com- 
pany operating in Pennsylvania is not relieved from liability 
for injury to a minor employee, due to failure to warn him 
against a danger, because it employed a certified foreman 
as required by the laws of that state. (Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, Bogdanovicz vs. Susquehanna Coal Co., 87 Atlantic 
Reporter 295.) 


Terms of Payment for Goods Sold—If nothing is said when 
a contract of sale is made as to when the price is to be paid, 
it will be presumed that the parties intended that payment 
should be made by the buyer on delivery, and on his failure 
to pay then the seller will be entitled to reclaim the property. 
(Arkansas Supreme Court, Hamilton vs. Rankin, 158 South- 
western Reporter 496.) 


Duties of Mine Owners—Under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
it is the duty of a mine owner to provide proper passage- 
ways in tunnels, for the safety of miners, and liability for 
breach of this duty cannot be avoided by delegating its per- 
formance to a mine foreman or other employee. (Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, Simmons vs. Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 87 
Atlantic Reported 568.) 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 
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Letter No. 18—I have been greatly interested in the 
iscussion on the use of mixed lights in mining and, par- 
ieularly, in Letter No. 9, by R. Z. Virgin, Coan Acs, 
aug. 16, p. 244. An experience of 26 years has convinced 
ie that no miner can be trusted with an open light in a 
rine generating explosive gas; and I fully agree with 
he statement that no naked light should be allowed in 
ny mines where gas has been detected cr may be rea- 
onably expected. 

“There are two other statements made by Mr. Virgin, 
owever, that I must say most emphatically are contrary 
pd my own experience. He states: 1. The safety lamp 
‘as no ill-effect on the eyesight of the miner compelled to 
ise it in his work. 2. A miner using a safety lamp 
an produce as much coal, in a day, as one using an open 
ight. 

Tn reference to the first point mentioned, I can speak 
rom sad experience; and, let me say, my case is by no 
ifeans an isolated one. In the district where I was born 
ind raised, Hamilton, Scotland, the safety lamp has been 
ised almost exclusively, for many years, and this practice 
till continues. My use of the safety lamp began at the 
ige of 11 years and continued for a practically unbroken 
yeriod of 16 years. 

The first serious results developed during the four- 
eenth year of my use of this lamp. TI was attacked, in 
he mine, by a severe vertigo and twitching of the eye- 
yalls. I sought the Glasgow Eye Infirmary and was told 
vy the consulting physician that mine was a well devel- 
yped case of miners’ nystagmus, which was recognized 
xy medical men in that district, as being caused by the 
constant use of the safety lamp. I was informed that my 
mly salvation was to give up the use of the lamp. The 
‘rouble continued to increase from that time. Later, about 
nine years ago, I came to this country and have worked 
with an open light ever since. For the past three years Bi 
have used the carbide lamp and can truthfully say that 
my eyesight is much improved, being practically 100 per 
sent. better than when using the safety lamp, in the old 
country. 

In reference to Mr. Virgin’s second statement, that the 
use of a safety lamp does not lessen the miner’s produc- 
ing power, I would ask if it is sensible to suppose that a 
man burdened with the care of a safety lamp can com- 
pete with another man using an open light hung on his 
cap. In my opinion, no man who has used both of these 
lamps would agree with Mr. Virgin in his last statement. 
That the lamp is a burden to the user no one will deny, 
as it must be handled carefully and watched continually. 
~ Tn conclusion, I wish to say that, where conditions de- 
mand, safety lamps should be used, unquestionably ; but, 
at the same time, the miner must be made acquainted 
with the ill effects produced by the continued use of 
the safety lamp. 

JoHN Mac NIcot. 
 Seanor, Penn. 
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Mine Development 


Referring to the mine map shown on p. 211, Coan Ags, 
Aug. 9, which is a good one, permit me to make one or 
two suggestions how I think it can be improved. 

The triple-entry system, shown on the main en- 
tries and the first two pairs of cross-entries, is an import- 
ant feature; and I would suggest that the next two 
pairs of cross-entries, inby from these, should also be 
driven on the triple-entry system, while all other cross- 
entries can be driven on the double-entry system. 

Again, it would greatly increase the output, for the 
same amount of entry driven, if the cross-entries were 
driven further apart and rooms turned to the right and 
left of each pair of entries. This plan would give double 
the number of rooms and would double the output of 
coal, for the same cost of entry driving and operation. 
The rooms should be driven right-hand on one entry and 
left-hand on the other entry. The tracks in each room 
should be carried along the straight rib. As soon as the 
first two or three rooms are driven up, the work of draw- 
ing back the pillars should be commenced, so that the 
rooms can be finished while the tracks and timber are 
good, which will decrease the cost of moving slate and 
keeping up track in the rooms. All rooms and entries 
should be driven on centers, so that the pillars will be of 
uniform thickness. If the roof is good, the cross-entries 
ean be driven 600 ft. apart, making the rooms 100 yd. 
deep; but this will depend wholly on the condition of the 
roof and _ floor. . 

It is a good plan to drive the crosscuts as shown at 
the mouth of each pair of cross-entries; but I would sug- 
gest, further, that another crosscut should be driven at, 
say No. 10 room. This would provide an empty and a 
loaded track and avoid any loss of time from mules or 
motors waiting on each other. 

In my opinion, all mines should be opened on a plan 
that will provide for the handling of gas, if this should 
be found later. Good ventilation should be provided by 
placing doors, stoppings, regulators and overcasts as 
quickly as needed. Where gas may be expected, brattices 
and curtains should be arranged to keep the working face 
clear. 

While the present plan will, undoubtedly, provide for 
an output of 1000 to 1200 tons per day, this output could 
be increased to 2400 tons per day, for practically the 
same expense of entry driving and operation, by turning 
rooms off both entries, as suggested. While there may 
be no water to handle in this mine, I believe it is always 
best to provide a sump for draining; and this should be 
located between the first two pairs of entries, unless the 
mine drains naturally. I would also suggest putting a fan 
at both the right and left entries; that is to say, installing 
two fans instead of one. This would provide reliable ven- 
tilation and guard against a possible breakdown, which 
is liable to happen at any time. 

SAMSON SMITH. 

Mineral, Va. 
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The Training of Miners 


Much is written lately on the education and training of 
mining men, particularly the miner at the working face. 
Many suggestions of more or less merit have been made 
in reference to how this work can be best accomplished ; 
and, in this connection, the recent article of State Mine 
Inspector Nesbitt, Coan Acr, Aug. 9, p. 206, has at- 
tracted my attention. 

Mr. Nesbitt advocates, in his article, placing a safety 
inspector and instructor in-each coal mine, for the pur- 
pose of instructing the miners in reference to safety and 
economy. In my opinion, this suggestion of Mr. Nesbitt 
does not get at the root of the matter. There is an old 
and true saying, “Train up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not depart from it.” This 
applies as well to mining. The best miners, and, indeed, 
the only practical miners are those who have been taken 
into the mines by their fathers and trained in the work. 

There is, today, too much “wildcat work” in coal min- 
ing. Grown men who have never handled a pick or seen 
the inside of a mine are employed today as miners. They 
go into the mine because they cannot get werk at any 
other trade. They are filled with horror and fear and, 
because of their lack of knowledge of mining conditions, 
they are wholly incapable of taking care of themselves 
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while at work. Many of them, after working a day in 
the mine, fail to return to their work, and the next day 
it is found that they have left their place in bad shape. 

There are many things a miner should know before 
he is permitted to work ina mine. He sheuld understand 
the principle of the safety lamp and how to use the lamp 
at his work. He must be taught the practical work of 
putting up a brattice, hanging curtains, laying tracks, 
handling cars; and, particularly, how to keep himself safe 
while at work, by properly timbering his place. He must 
know how to take down a loose piece of slate and set posts 
required to make the place safe. He should learn these 
things when he is young. The way to reduce accidents is 
to employ more practical miners—men who understand 
good mining and have mined coal all their life. 

The world takes notice of great mine accidents where 
many lives are lost at a time; but the constantly recur- 
ring daily accidents, when a single man, or two or three. 
are killed, excites little interest and the death list grows. 
Who or what is responsible? It is the insatiate greed for 
coal and the common disregard for the safety of the 
worker, for which, in many cases, the inexperience of the 
fireboss or mine foreman is responsible. Train the miner 
when young. 

SAMSON SMITH. 

Mineral, Va. 
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MINE VENTILATION 


The ventilation of a mine, as the term implies, involves 
the supply and maintenance of a sufficient current of air 
throughout the mine to render the same healthful and safe. 


Requirements of Ventilation—The quantity of air in circu- 
lation must be sufficient to comply with the state mining law, 
and to dilute, render harmless and sweep away the gases 
that would otherwise accumulate in the mine. The air cur- 
rent must be conducted so as to sweep the entire working 
face and all void places with a moderate velocity sufficient 
to remove the gas without danger to the lamps or inconveni- 
ence to the workmen. 


The Circulating System—In order to circulate a current of 
air through a mine, it is necessary to provide two separate 
openings, one for the air to enter, called the “intake opening,” 
and the other for it to leave the mine, called the “return” or 
“discharge opening.” Two distinct air passages or airways 
are also required, leading from these openings into the mine, 
in order to conduct the air current to and from the working 
face. These are called, respectively, the “intake” and “return” 
airways. These openings and airways form a part of the cir- 
culating system in the mine, similar to the arteries and veins 
of the human body. 


Kinds of Ventilation—There are three different kinds of 
ventilation, in mining practice, known as “natural ventila- 
tion,” “furnace ventilation” and “fan ventilation,” according 


to the agency employed for its production. 


Ventilation—Ventilation is 
agency, 


Natural 


natural when it is 
produced 


such as surface winds, 
falling water or the 
natural heat of the 
mine. The accom- 
panying diagram il- 
lustrates the man- 


by any natural 





shaft mine. 
In the drift mine 
shown on the left, 


§ ner in which the 
Ss natural heat of the 
S mine produces a 
Bis warm’, upeasts air 
= column, in either a 
8 drift mine or a 








=< . the warmer air col- 
UMM Viiiieox-bc, urn in the shaft 
only partly bal- 

DIAGRAM CF A DIAGRAM OF A ances the _ cooler 
DRIFT MINE SHAFT MINE outside air. Above 


the level of the top 

; of the shaft the 

two air columns are of equal temperature and equal weight, 

and, therefore, need not be considered since they balance 

each other. The same is true in the shaft mine shown on the 

right, whenever the two shafts have the same elevation at 
the surface. 
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Reading the Water Gage—In the common use of the water 
gage, in mine practice, the scale is not read closer than % in. 
In all engineering: practice, however, and whenever accuracy 
is desired the decimal scale, previously shown, is used and 
the reading taken to hundredths of an inch. 

There are several sources of 
possible error in reading the 
mine gage. If the gage is not 
truly vertical the reading will 
not be -correct. Error often 
occurs from the cupping of the 
surface of the water in the 
tube. As shown in the accom- 
panying figure, the reading 
should be taken at the bottom 
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of the concave or bowl. This pba LLL 
will give greater uniformity in pach te] 
the results obtained. 

In fan ventilation, espe- 
cially when the reading is 





taken in the fan drift, there is 
a constant oscillation of the 
water level, which makes it 
difficult to decide on the true 
reading. The oscillation is 
much reduced when the tube of 
the gage is contracted at the 
bend. The best gages are pro- 
vided with a stop-cock in the 
bend by which the connection between the two arms ean be 


closed. The gage can then be carried to a more convenient 
place to be read. 


Unit of Ventilating Pressure—In mine ventilation, the 
unit of ventilating pressure or the unit pressure producing 
the circulation is estimated in 
pounds per square foot. This 
is calculated from the reading 
“A of the water gage by multiply- 
; ing that reading, in inches, 
! by? 6:2. 
s The accompanying figure 
+ shows clearly how the constant 
5.2 is derived. The weight of 
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J eu. ft Worter 
62.516. 









: 1 cu.ft. of water is, practically, 
Probantee sai eee Sxy 62.5 lb. This cubic foot repre= 
12 inches = 62.516. “Se... Jp fi sents a cube that measures 12 
Veh s:2 16 fou eee “x in. on each edge; the base of the 


cube being 1 sq.ft. Since the 
weight of 12 in. of water, rest- 
ing on this square foot, is 62.5 
lb., the weight of 1 in. of water 
; f covering the same area is 62.5 
+ 12 = 5.2 lb., which represents the pressure, in pounds 
per square foot, due to 1 in. of water column. The principle 
involved is that the pressure exerted on a given area of sur- 


face depends only on the height of water column the pres- 
sure supports. 


RELATION OF WATER- 
GAGE READING TO 
PRESSURE 
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Another Hoisting Problem 


At one of our mines, the opening is a shaft 220 ft. deep. 
We are using a 114,-in. cable, which winds on a drum 
7 ft. in diameter. We contemplate using a 114-in. cable 
on one side of the drum, while still hoisting with the 114- 
in. cable on the other side of the same drum. What ef- 
fect will this have on the hoist ? 

J. B. Morris, 
The Cambridge Collieries Co. 

Cambridge, Ohio. 

When a cable is wound on a drum, what is called the 
“diameter of winding,” or the diameter measured from 
center to center of the rope wound on the drum, is 
greater than the diameter of the drum, by the diameter of 
the rope. The diameter of the drum, in this case, is 7 X 
12 = 84 in., which makes the diameter of winding 8514 
in., for the 114-in. rope; and 8514 in. for the 114-in. 
rope. Since the circumference of a circle is proportional 
to its diameter, the distance of hoist, for the same num- 
ber of revolutions of the drum, is as 8514:8514. The 
distance hoisted by the 11¢-in. cable while the 114-in. 
cable is hoisting 220 ft. or the depth of the shaft, is de- 
termined by the proportion: 

power ou.L20: >: 220.0 = 219.67 ft. 

This shows that while the 144-in. cable is making a 
single hoist of 220 ft., the 144-in. cable will only hoist 
219 ft. 8 in., which lacks 4 in. of making the upper 
landing. This difference is so slight, however, that the 
stretch of the hoisting rope and some slack will take care 
of the same. Caution will be needed in starting the next 
hoist from the bottom, owing to the slack rope. The diffi- 
culty can be overcome to some extent by lining the drum 
with canvas on the side on which the hghter rope winds, 
or, by shimming the lagging on that side to increase the 
diameter of the drum. 
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Method of Working 


We are working a %-ft. seam of coal overlaid with a 
sand slate from 4 to 7 ft. thick. Above the sand slate is 
a thin seam of good coal, 21 in. in thickness. The first 
mining has been done on the room-and-pillar system ; 
the waste has been stored in the chambers. The work- 
ings have been extended, in this manner, to the extreme 
end of the property. The question is now: What is the 
best method to employ for the extraction of the pillars 
in the 7-ft. seam and the thin coal overlying the roof 
slate? What method will give the greatest safety and 
economy, in drawing back this work? Perhaps some 
readers have had a similar proposition and can give their 
experience. 

4) daar 

Bernice, Penn. 

Assuming that there is a large area worked out and 
standing on pillars, in the 7-ft. seam, the question pre- 
sented is how to draw back the pillars in the lower seam 
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and secure the 21 in. of coal overlying the roof slate, 
which varies from 4 to 7 ft. in thickness. The size of 
opening, width of pillars and depth of cover are not 
given; and the character of the strata overlying the thin 
seam is not mentioned. ‘These data together with the 
character of the coal in both seams will determine 
whether or not it is practicable to attempt to mine this 
thin seam of coal. 

If the coal in the upper seam is an excellent quality, 
and other conditions are favorable, it may be practicable 
to undertake its extraction. If, however, the coal is of 
poor quality or the conditions in the overlying strata are 
unfavorable the expense attending the mining of this 
coal will be too great to make it an economical proposi- 
tion. There may be water overlying the upper seam that 
would entail a large expense in pumping; or the strata 
immediately above this seam may be soft and friable, 
making the expense of working prohibitory. Ail of these 
conditions must be carefully considered, before the ques- 
tions asked by the correspondent can be intelligently an- 
swered. 

With what information is at hand, the only safe method 
that suggests itself is to flush the workings in the lower 
seam, except the entries. Then, beginning at the bound- 
ary line, start an upraise to the overlying seam and deter- 
mine whether or not it will be practicable or possible to 
mine the overlying seam, independently. If it is prac- 
ticable to mine this thin seam, the coal can be dropped 
through openings in the floor to the roadways in the 
seam below and taken out on these roads. 

The feasibility of this method can only be determined 
by trial. It is probable that the coal in the upper seam 
will not pay the handling of the intervening 4 to 7 ft. 
of sand slate; and, for this reason, the upper seam, if 
mined at all, must be mined independently, by some 
method similar to that described. The pillars in the 
lower seam should not be drawn until the overlying seam 
has been worked back. The work should be conducted 
on the retreating plan. 
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Weight of Water in Air Current 

Kindly show what weight of water is contained in 100,- 
000 cu.ft. of air at a temperature of 69 deg., assuming 
the air to be completely saturated. 

PUMPMAN. 

Punxsutawney, Penn. 

In order to caleulate the weight of aqueous vapor con- 
tained in this volume of air, it is necessary, first, to know 
the tension of the vapor at the given temperature, which 
is found from psychrometric tables to be, for 60 deg.. 
0.2545 lb. per sq.in. The required weight of water carried 
in the air current is then 
0.6235 X Ge ewe 
0.37 (460 + 60) eee 





w= 100,000 ( 


This amount of water is equivalent to two and one-half 
tons per hour. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—When is a safety lamp safe, and why? 

Ans.—-A safety lamp of any approved type is only safe 
when handled by a competent person, in a proper man- 
ner. The reason is that the principles on which safety 
depends must be understood and closely observed by the 
one using the lamp. The lamp must be held in an up- 
right position, must be kept clean, must not be exposed 
to a strong blast or current of air, and must be removed 
cautiously and promptly from a body of gas as quickly as 
observed. 

Ques.—The hand of a Biram anemometer turns 3.75 
times a minute. At the point where the reading is taken, 
the airway measures 5.5 by 9 ft., in cross-section. What 
is the velocity of the air current, allowing 3 per cent., for 
the resistance of the instrument ? 

Ans.—-The sectional area of the airway is 5.5 & 9 
49.5 sq.ft. The anemometer is graduated to indicate a 
velocity of 100 ft. per min., for each revolution of the 
large hand. In this case, the velocity of the air cur- 


rent is 3.75 & 100 = 375 ft. per min. Allowing 3 per 


cent. for the resistance of the instrument, the actual ve- 
locity of the air current is 375 + 0.97 386.6 ft. per 
min. ‘The volume of air in circulation is then 386.6 


49.5 = 19,136-++ cu.ft. per minute. 

Ques.—What is a regulator and where can it be used 
to advantage? 

Ans.—A regulator, in mine ventilation, is a device used 
for dividing the air proportionately between two air splits. 








The common form of regulator is that known as the “box 
regulator.” This 

















is shown on the 
left of the ac- 
companying fig- 
ure. It consists 
of a brattice or 
partition of 
wood or concrete 
built an entry, which is generally the return airway 
of a pair of entries or section of the mine. In the cen- 
ter of the brattice is provided an opening, the area of 
which can be increased or decreased by moving the slid- 
ing shutter or door shown in the figure. By this means, 
the quantity of air in that split and passing through 
the regulator can be increased decreased as desired. 
The regulator is commonly placed at the return end 
of that split which naturally takes more air than its de- 
sired proportion. The action of the regulator is to de- 
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crease the proportion of air in that alrway or spht, which, 


increases the proportion for the remaining splits. 

Another form of regulator is that “iavine on the right of 
the figure, and which consists of a door swung ‘so as to 
divide proportionately the intake current. This regu- 
lator is usually placed at the intake end of the two air- 
ways and can be set so as to divide the air in any desired 
proportion between the two splits. 
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Ques.—Where would you expect to find nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide, in a mine? Give their symbols, weights 
and specific gravities; and state how the presence of 
these gases is detected in the mine. 

Ans.—Nitrogen and carbon dioxide are the two princi- 
pal products of combustion. For this reason, they are to 
be found in those portions of the mine where the ventila- 
tion is slack and the various forms of combustion are in 
progress. ‘The burning of lamps, breathing of men and 
animais, burning of powder, slow combustion of coal and 
decay of wood, continually taking place in the mine, con- 
sume the oxygen of the air and leave nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide as a result. 

The symbols, specific gravities and molecular weights 
of these gases are as follows. Nitrogen; symbol, N,; 
sp.gr., 0.97; mol.wt., 28. Carbon dioxide; symbol, CO., 
sp.gr., 1.529; mol.wt., 44. The presence of these gases 
is detected by the dimness of the lamps and the difficulty 
of keeping a light. Carbon dioxide is most apt to ac- 
cumulate in the low places or swamps and dip workings 
of the mine. 

Ques.—lf there is 5000 cu.ft. of air passing per minute 
through the last cut-through, in an entry, and this current 
contains 5 per cent. of marsh gas, how much air should be 
added to the current to reduce this amount of gas to 1 per 
cent. ? 

Ans.—The volume of gas in this current is 5000 « 
0.05 = 250 cu.ft. per min. If this amount of gas is to 
be 1 per cent., tac total volume of gas and air, in that 
case, would be 250 — 0.01 = 25,000 cu.ft. per min. Now, 
assuming that the original current was mixed air and gas, 
the volume of air required to be added to reduce: the gas 
to 1 per cent. is 25,000 — 5000 = 20,000 cu.ft. per min. 

Q@ues.—What are the necessary qualifications to make 
an efficient mine foreman, outside of those required by 
law ? 

Ans.—Beside the mining experience, necessary age and 
citizenship and the theoretical knowledge of mining prin- 
ciples, required by law, a mine foreman must be a good 
judge of men and the work they can do. He must be able 
to handle men so as to maintain the discipline of the mine 
and produce the daily tonnage at a reasonable cost of op- 
eration. 





the case of an explosion of firedamp in 
hing 8.4028 lb. of marsh gas are concerned, assuming 
that all of the hydrogen Sante: with the oxygen of 
the air to form water (H,O); what weight of water 
vapor will result from this explosion ? 

. ns.—The chemical equation representing the reaction 
that takes place and the molecular weights of the several 
gases are 


Reaction,, -GH, --+- 2 Oj°== (CO, 2 
Mol.wt., 16 64 44 36 


Since the relative weights of marsh gas and water vapor 
concerned in this reaction are expressed by the ratio 
16: 36, the weight of water vapor formed is 


16:36: :8.4028:2 = 18.94 Ib. 
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RESUSCITATION. A treatise on electric shock, traumatic 
shock, drowning, asphyxiation from any cause by means 
of artificial respiration by the prone-pressure (Schaefer) 
method with anatomical details of the method and com- 
plete directions for self instruction. By Charles A. 
Lauffer, medical director, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Penn. v + 47 pp. 4x6% 
in.; 7 ill. John Wiley & Sons, New York. Cloth boards, 
Price 50c. 

This little volume by the American apostle of prone 
pressure methods of resuscitation; should be read with care 
by first-aid men and by many others who possibly are not 
sufficiently well qualified to be entitled to that designa- 
tion. 

Dr. Lauffer is the author of a little volume on “Elec- 
trical Injuries.” That book did not give such practical 
details of the prone-pressure method as does this little 
volume nor did it show the physiologic significance of the 
system of treatment. This brochure leaves the reader in 
no doubt as to just what is needed, and it certainly lines 
out a large field of usefulness for prone pressure. It is 
valuable to remember that it is available not only for elec- 
tric shock and for asphyxiation by irrespirable atmospheres 
or by drowning but is to be recommended in all cases where 
a shock, such as a blow under the belt, on the jaw or neck or 
upon the head, has stopped (‘inhibited’) the movement of 
the diaphragm. Any shock which “knocks the breath out of 
a fellow” is a subject for resuscitating treatment if severe 
enough to need treatment of any kind. 

The illustration on page 12 and the description of the 
bcll-jar experiment are both unconvincing. The author 
could have used the figure in Hermann’s ‘“Physiclogic des 
Menschen” with advantage as it is much more complete and 
illuminating. The other illustrations, which were prepared 
for another book, do not meet the needs of the author, but 
still if the reader does not become annoyed by the difficulties 
in pp. 11 to 22, he will arrive eventually at a clear conception 
as to the position of the floating ribs and the diaphragm 
and will comprehend the means by which the pressure on 
the former is transmitted to the latter. 


THE ANALYSIS OF BLACK POWDER AND DYNAMITE— 
Bulletin 51. By Walter O. Snelling and C. G. Storm. 76 
pp. and index. 5%x9%, 5 plates, 5 ill. Paper cover. 
Bureau of Mines Bull. 51. 

The public has long been expecting this bulletin. Its 
slowness in publication is an evidence of the dilatoriness of 
the government printing press, overburdened with the duties 
of reproducing in sheaves the matchless eloquence of tus 
national legislature. The authors have produced, as might 
have been expected, a careful monograph on the analysis 
of dynamite and black powder, the first explosive having both 
precedence and more lengthy treatment, despite the title of 
the brochure. 

Messrs. Snelling and Storm have checked their work with 
a great deal of care and their methods on the same sample 
would give concordant results. But they themselves would 
be willing to admit that concordance and correctness are 
not synonyms. The figures obtained for moisture are pos- 
sibly too high in so far as they are raised by the loss in 
weight, due to vaporization of nitroglycerin yet it is possible 
that they are too low because complete dessication may not 
be obtained in 3 days at room temperatures. 

We wish now before the reader gets a wrong impression 
to declare that what is said about this matter, can be 
paralleled in speaking of any proximate analysis. If we 
may be pardoned the pun, such a determination is usually 
not so “proximate” as it is “approximate.” As A. C. Field- 
ner of the Bureau of Mines pointed out in his address before 
the Coal Mining Institute of America, the chief services of 
the chemist have been to render proximate analyses of coal 
concordant rather than determinatory of the actual proxi- 
mate condition of the body tested. This is the extent of 
the work done in analysing dynamite. Rough indications 
are obtained of the moisture content and probably more 
accurate determinations are made of the quantity of nitro- 
glycerin. 

These results for any two samples of the same dy- 
namite when in the same condition are made to check 
just as the traverse of a survey can be made corroborative 
of the accuracy of the measurements, even when the tem- 
perature of the uncompensated tape is known to be 100 or 105 
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deg. F. and the tape is only correct when the heat is less 
severe. 

We cannot agree with the authors that moisture deter- 
minations of samples can be made with accuracy whenever 
atmospheric conditions are normal, seeing that the authors 
show ‘that when the dynamite is stirred for 10 min. in an at- 
mosphere 75 per cent. saturated, the determination is raised 14 
per cent. higher than when the saturation is 19 per cent. The 
result at the lower saturation is equal to the correct moisture 
content according to the authors. Therefore the other re- 
sult in an atmosphere 75 per cent. saturated must be too 
high and such a saturation of the atmosphere is fortunately 
for the mining industry, very common in the United States. 
Thus at normal saturations, the moisture content is apt to 
figure too high if the sampling is not executed with dis- 
patch. The lower saturation is common in certain restricted 
parts of Colorado and the arid West and possibly is not 
uncommon in office buildings in the winter. 

We do not wonder that the introduction of nitroglycerin 
into the dessicator produces no influence on the results. 
It is unlikely that the space in the apparatus is 100 per 
cent. saturated with nitroglycerin by this system. Moreover 
the fluid was introduced at the same time as the dynamite 
and could not have had any effect at early stages even 
if the vapor tension of nitroglycerin were abnormally low. 
But the experimenters appeared to have followed the recog- 
nized practice and amply showed that the introduction of 
nitroglycerin failed to modify the results. 

It seems that a measurement of the increment in weight 
of the dessicating substance would give a more accurate 
determination than a reweighing of the dynamite if a dessi- 
eator were chosen which would not combine or dissolve 
nitroglycerin or nitrogenous fumes. Perhaps P. Litherland 
Teed’s system of gaging the moisture in coal could be 
duplicated with dynamite and a slightly higher temperature 
of dessication adopted. The drying could take place in a 
vacuum, and the evaporated bodies drawn through a dessi- 
cating tube heated to a higher temperature than the dyna- 
mite so that they would not condense. The increase in 
weight of the dessicator would measure the moisture evap- 
orated. 


Nitroglycerin has the following formula, C3H; (NOs). 
There are other bodies known as nitro-substitution com- 
pounds C3H; (NO3;)2,0H and C3H;(NOs) (OH)» These bodies are 
formed in the manufacture of nitroglycerin and may not be 
wholly eliminated. Moreover there is a possibility that some 
nitroglycerin may replace a molecule of NO; with OH. It is to 
guard against this that the potassic iodide tests are made and 
the stabilizers are added. In case either of these less nitrified 
bodies were formed, a determination of the NOg content in 
the ‘nitroglycerin’ of the dynamite will not connote the 
quantity of glycerin compounds. For instance, if it was all 
mononitroglycerin the result will be one-third as large as 
it should be. Of course the error would be normally small 
especially in a good article which has been well handled 
but it is not such dynamites which it behoves us to eli- 
minate. 

Doctors Snelling and Storm have prepared a bulletin of 
great value. The difficulties faced perhaps cannot be met 
by any refinement of method. It is not too much to hope 
that in a few years the shadow now thrown on the proxi- 
mate analysis will be removed by the earnest work of enter- 
prising chemists. 


THE HISTORY OF THE E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POW- 

DER COMPANY. 224 pp., 6x9% in., copiously illustrated, 

“Business America,’ New York, Fabricoid boards. 

The writer of this most readable and valuable record of 
powder manufacture withholds his name. The reader who 
follows his narrative from one end of the volume to the 
other will agree with him that he has recorded a century of 
success and will concede that he has made that success as 
interesting as it is remarkable. The du Ponts built their first 
mill in America in 1802 and since their venture commenced, 
the stories of powder and of the du Ponts have been identi- 
eal. The book is essentially historical and does not venture 
on technical ground, but incidental reference is made to all 
the many lines, in which powder is used. Originally an in- 
strument of war, it is today an important agent in every civil 
development. 
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Q Newton Upper Falls, Mass., shall not exceed the rate to Bos- 
W ashington, De CG ton, Mass., by more than 20 cents per gross ton. 
The Commission does not hereby approve any rates that 
Some interesting orders relating to rates on coal have ™may be continued or established under this authority, all 


been issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission within 
the past few days. One of the most important relates to an 
application which requested permission to establish a rate of 
22.85 per gross ton on prepared sizes of anthracite coal all- 
rail from mines to various points in Massachusetts while 
maintaining a higher rate to intermediate points. 

In the application it is stated that the New York Central 
& Hudson River R.R., in connection with its Boston & Albany 
division, is about to establish a rate of $2.85 to Allston and 
Newton Lower Falls. Dealers located at the latter points 
are in competition with those located at Newton Upper Falls, 
Needham, and Needham Heights, and it is stated that unless 
the New Haven road can name as good a rate to the points 
in its line these dealers will be forced to go out of business. 
Some time after the filing of this application the Commis- 
sion was notified that the New York Central did not pro- 
pose to put in the rate of $2.85, and that, therefore, the New 
Haven road desired to withdraw its application with resnect 
to Newton Upper Falls, but desired to have the application 
stand with respect to Needham and Needham Heights. 

It was also stated that coal reached Boston at a lower 
rate than the rail carriers published, and was carried from 
tidewater by automobile trucks to Needham and Needham 
Heights at a rate less than $3, and to meet this competi- 
tion it was proposed to put in effect the rate of $2.85. The 
Commission denied this application under Fourth Section 
Order No. 230, stating that sufficient justification had not 
been shown for the relief sought. 

Since then the Commission has conducted a hearing with 
reference to this application, at which the New Haven road 
and the hard-coal dealers of Boston were represented. Sub- 
stantially the same reasons were advanced at the hearing as 
were set forth in the application, but with more detail. 

The raiil-and-water rate from the anthracite regions to 
Boston is $2.55; the all-rail rate $2.65. Coal dealers of Bos- 
ton who receive coal by water at the $2.55 rate make de- 
liveries by automobile trucks in the suburbs of the city, in- 
cluding Needham, Needham Heights and Newton Upper Falls, 
and the carriers allege that the present rate of $3 per ton 
is not sufficiently low to meet this competition, and the 
testimory so indicates. 

In this connection there was also filed with the Com- 
mission applications setting forth the effect of water com- 
petition at Boston as justifying a lower rate than exists at 
interior points. In consequence the Commission ‘has finally 
issued the following order covering the situation complained 
of: 

Application No, 774 asks, among other things, for author- 
ity to continue to charge lower rates on anthracite coal from 
points in the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania to 


Boston, Roxbury, Boylston Street, Forest Hills, and Mount 
Hope, Mass., and other points adjacent thereto taking the 


Same rates, than the rates concurrently effective on like 
traffic to intermediate stations; 
Application No. 5301 asks for authority to establish a 


rate of $2.85 per gross ton on prepared sizes of anthracite 
coal, all-rail, from mines in the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania located on the rails of the Pennsylvania R.R. Co., 
the Central R.R. Co., of New Jersey, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry. Co., New York, Ontario & Western Ry. Co., Erie RR. 
Co., and Lehigh Valley R.R. Co., to Needham and Needham 
Heights, Mass., lower than rates concurrently in effect to in- 
termediate points; 

A hearing having been held upon these applications, in so 
as they relate to rates on anthracite coal from and to 
the points hereinbefore described, and full investigation of 
the matters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having, on the date hereof, made and filed a re- 
port containing its findings of fact and conclusions theron, 
Linge said report is hereby referred to and made a part 
ereoL: 

., Jt is ordered, That Fourth Section Order No. 230 be, and 
Te hs} hereby, vacated. 

It is further ordered, That the petitioners herein be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to continue to charge as at pres- 
ent lower rates on anthracite coal from points in the an- 
thracite coal region of Pennsylvania to Boston, Roxbury, 
Boylston Street, Forest Hills, and Mount Hope, Mass., and 
other points adjacent thereto taking the same rates, than 
are concurrently in effect on like traffic from the same points 
of origin to intermediate points: and to maintain higher 
rates to intermediate points, provided that the present rates 
to said intermediate points are not exceeded: and provided 
further, that the rates to Needham, Needham Heights, and 


far 


such rates being subject to complaint, investigation, and cor- 
rection if in confiict with any other provision of the act. 


The Prospects Are Good 


According to all information received here, the prospect 
for Fall trade in coal is of the best. General trade during 
the summer, it is reported by those who are looking into the 
situation for the Federal Government, has been entirely 
healthful, while it is the opinion of the investigators that de- 
mand has on the whole been tolarably well supplied. The 
prospect however that Fall and Winter demand will add to 
prices for coal and the consequent necessity of filling orders 
early if all demand is to be gratified has, however, caused 
continuous anxiety on the part of those who do not wish to 
see the matter remain a political issue. 

Representative Murray continues his demand for a thor- 
ough inquiry into the coal situation, with a special view to 
ascertaining why the requirements of Massachusetts have not 
been fully met and at lower prices. The general coal situa- 
tion is causing in another way fresh demands for Govern- 
ment action as it is now insisted that the proposed Alaskan 
railway, to be built with public funds appropriated for that 
purpose shall be constructed at an early date in order that 
full advantage may be taken of this source of Supply by 
shipments through the Panama Canal. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The tri-district executive board of the anthracite region 
adjourned on Thursday, Aug. 21, after a lengthy discussion 
of plans to submit to the operators a demand that the “check- 
off’ system be established throughout the region. 

It is understood that sub-committees were appointed as 
part of a plan to submit the demand in the routine and 
orderly way, taking the matter up with the representatives 


of the companies with whom they have heretofore negotiated 


for the settlement of local colliery grievances. 

The ‘“check-off” system has. never been employed in the 
anthracite region, though it is in force in the bituminous 
field of this state. Under its operation the companies collect 
dues from the members of the organization and turn the 
money over to the union officials. It has been indicated that 
the proposition will be opposed by the operators. 

The importance of the demand and its far-reaching effects 
prompted National President White of the United Mine Work- 
ers to counsel delay, and is deemed responsible for his mes- 
sage, received shortly before adjournment, saying he would 
confer with the board at its meeting in Shenadoah during 
September. It is intimated that, pending the arrival of the 
head of the organization only a perfunctory demand will 
be presented, through the usual channels, the outcome to 
determine future action. 

The Lenker dockage bill was also discussed at the meet- 
ing. The most salient features of this bill are the provisions 
which declare that the operators shall not dock the men for 
refuse, which is part of the natural formation broken down 
with the coal, and that the cars must be accounted for in- 
side the mine instead of at the breaker or other outside 
points. The bill, however, provides that practices already in 
vogue will not be affected and that agreements may be en- 
tered into between the operators and the miners regard- 
ing the latter point. The enforcement of the law is being 
opposed by the operators on the ground that it interfers with 
existing agreements. The miners’ leaders themselves are not 
particularly anxious to push this measure, as it threatens 
to annul some of the advantages which the men now enjoy. 


Action Against Mine Cave Bill 


The action instituted in the Scranton Courts against the 
“Davis Mine Cave Bill’ was not unexpected, as this measure 
has a vital bearing upon the future mining of anthvacite 
coal. The Davis bill is far less drastic than the Catlin bill, 
which was vetoed by Governor Tener. The Davis Bill 
provides that municipalities shall have the right to regulate 
mining under the highways for their protection. Since the 
highways cover a large part of the area of a municipality 
that safeguard is of considerable importance. In order to 
protect the highawys it would be necessary to leave surface 
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support under adjoining property to prevent lateral sliding. 
In that case a large part of the private property in a munici-~ 
pality would have to be protected in order to carry out the 
provisions of the bill. 

The controversy is different from that involved in the 
protection of private property from cave-in damages, as the 
public can claim rights and immunities which a private 
person may not urge. The highways are used by public util- 
ities for running street cars, wires, gas and water pipes, 
‘ete., and in view of this the bill may be sustained. 

There is a possibility that the courts may decide that 
surface support must be provided under streets that were 
jJaid out and accepted before.the coal under them was secured 
and mining begun, but that the municipalities took the risk 
when they laid out the streets over coal that had already been 
contracted, with a waiving of damage claims. 

The remedy proposed by the Mine Cave Commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Tener has fallen flat. All that remains 
is a decision of the Supreme Court denying property owners 
the right of redress in case of damage. There is a strong 
sentiment through the region that the Commonwealth should 
invoke the police powers, but a suit along these lines has 
never been tried out in the courts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—The miners of this region are making a deter- 
mined effort to have President Kennedy of the district union 
appointed to membership on the board of trustees of the 
State Hospital. A mammoth petition is being circulated, for 
this purpose, and pressure is being brought to bear upon 
Governor Tener to make the appointment from among the 
miners. 

The Dodson Coal Co. has posted notices at its Beaver 
Brook Colliery stating that work will be suspended until 
further orders, and thus about 1200 men and boys are idle. 
This is the first time that the colliery has been idle in the 
past eight years, and many of the men claim that the shut- 
down was ordered because the employees had intended to 
start a button strike. 

Seranton—Seven hundred miners went on strike recently 
at the Peckville colliery of the Laskawanna Coal Co., be- 
cause the company contracted with outside men for the re- 
moval of pillars. The officials of the union tried to prevent 
the men from walking out because such .action is in violation 
of the agreement signed with the operators. The vote to 
strike was unanimous. The agreement between the mine 
workers and the operators makes it imperative that the com- 
panies pay a certain minimum wage for the removal of pil- 
lars, but does not state that the work must be done by the 
members of the miners union. 

Wilkes-Barre—What promises to be another important 
lawsuit is the tresspass action filed by the trustees for the 
proprietors of Kingston Township against the Kingston Coal 
Co., in which $300,000 “is asked in damages for coal mined 
under land in certain sections of the township. The case is 
similar to that of the trustees for the proprietors of Kingston 
Township against the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. for mining coal 
under 34 acres of land in Forty Fort, for which the township 
secured a verdict for $101,000, and a retrial of which has 
been ordered by the Supreme Court, and which suit comes up 
in October. The suits date back to 1769, nearly 150 years ago. 


Carbondale—Sinking to his waist line while playing in the 
vicinity of the Watt-Scurry mine fire zone, a six-year-old 
boy was nearly burned to death when the crust caved be- 
neath him. This tract has been ablaze for the last 10 years, 
and an appropriation was made by the last legislature to ex- 
tinguish it, but Governor Tener vetoed the measure. 


Shamokin—Alaska Colliery, of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., is showing signs of being flooded and has 
been shut down until further notice as a protection to em- 
ployees. The condition has arisen because a fire is burning 
in the Enterprise mine, further down stream. To quench 
this Shamokin Creek was turned into the Enterprise slope, 
and it has been discovered the water was escaping through 
the 50-ft. barrier pillar which separates the two mines. 
Danger exists of a sudden flood sweeping through all the 
Alaska workings, and it is not practical to keep pumping the 
water, for it must go into Shamokin Creek, and thence into 
Enterprise mine again. 

Bituminous 


Latrobe—Robert McGinnis of Hast Latrobe was killed by 
an explosion of dynamite in front of Superior Mine No. 1 of 
the Latrobe-Connellsville Coal Co. on Aug. 21. He was car- 
rying a quantity of dynamite and caps and also had a bat- 
tery in the package. Just how the explosion was caused is 


not known. 
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Kittanning—The Allegheny River Mining Co. has _ dis- 
covered two veins of coal which are considered to be unusu- 
ally thick on the Fleming Farm in East Franklin Township. 
Some time ago a seven-foot bed of coal known as Upper 
Kittanning was found on this farm and lately at the same 
place, an eight-foot bed of Lower Kittanning was discovered. 


Morrellville—E. W. Tuge, of Johnstown 


new mine at this place. 


has opened a 


Carnegie—The coal industry in this vicinity is brisk this 
summer and almost every mine in the Chartiers Valley and 
the Panhandle district is beiog pushed to its utmost ca- 
pacity to supply the demand for coal from the Northwest 
and Canada. The prospect now indicates steady work 
throughout the entire Fall and Winter. 


Punxsutawney—Coal is once more being taken from the 
old No. 7 mine at Horatio which was abandoned two years 
ago. This coal is being taken from the fanway and is be- 
ing mined at the rate of about a car load per day. Six or 
seven months will be required to finish up. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The case of J. H. Kidwell versus the Piney 
Mining Co. was decided by the arbitrators on Aug. 21. The 
decision reached by the Board of Arbitration was to the ef- 
fect that miners should be paid at least twice monthly, that 
is: That the wages of employees earned up to the 15th 
of any month shall be paid in full not later than the last 
of the same month. 

That miners in the New River fields who struck pending 
the adjustment of a grievance are violating the contract 
made with the operators July 1, is the substance of a state- 
ment recently made by Governor Hatfield. Several New 
River operators called upon the Governor and made com- 
plaint that at several mines the men refused to work pend- 
ing the arbitration of their claims of unjust treatment. The 
Governor points out that one of the clauses of the agree- 
ment provides that miners shall remain at work pending the 
settlement of a controversy. 


Bluefield—The Winding Gulf Colliery Co., has just opened 
a new shaft and tipple at Winding Gulf on the White Oak 
branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. The shaft is the only 
one on Winding Gulf, all other mines in that field peire 
worked by drift. The steel tipple has a capacity of 2000 tons 
in eight hours, is equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery including automatic cut-off and self dumping cages. 
Electric power is furnished from another plant on the Wind- 
ing Gulf. 


TENNESSEE 


Covington—The city of Covington 
terstate Commerce Commission a complaint against the II1- 
linois Central R.R., in which it is represented that the rail- 
road discriminates unjustly against Covington in the matter 
of freight rates on bituminous coal from Beaver Dam, Central 
City and western Kentucky points. It is alleged that the 
rate from western Kentucky mines to Memphis is $1.10 a ton, 
the shipments passing through Covington, which is 38 miles 
closer to the mines than the larger city, although the rate 
to Covington is $1.35 a ton. An adjustment is asked. 


has filed with the In- 


KENTUCKY 


Hazard—Hazard is working hard for the proposed govern- 
ment hospital which is to be located in that section of the 
state to aid in the treatment of trachoma, which has become 
prevalent in several of the mountain counties. The growing 
importance of the city as a coal-mining center is expected to 
weigh heavily in its favor, as the disease is said to be eco- 
nomically important on account of its effect on industrial 
workers. 

Pineville—The offices of the Wallins Creek Coal Co., which 
have been located at the mines in Harlan County since the 
company was organized, have been moved into Pineviile, in 
charge of F. D. Wood, president, and S. G. Gray, secretary- 
treasurer of the company. : 


OHIO 


Columbus—Smith M. Comley, receiver for the Carding Coal 
Co., of Columbus, has filed a report with the court showing 
receipts of $22,148 and disbursements of $19,503, leaving a 
balance of $2645 to be distributed among the creditors. 


MeArthur—Dayton Dickson has leased the coal rights on 
the Dana farm, near this place, and will start at once to drive 
an entry to develop the property which contains a good vein 
of coal. 


Athens—Steps are being taken by the residents ef Athens 
and vicinity to stop the flow of poisonous mineral waters from 
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Bellaire—The largest tipple in this county is in course 
of construction at the No. 6 mine of the Rail & River Coal 
Co. a few miles west of this city. During the improvement 
at this mine which is a part of the large improvement now 
being effected, the mine is idle and will remain so until all 
outside work is completed. It is thought it will be the 1st 
of September before this is done. 


INDIANA 


Linton—The Monon Coal Co. will sink a new shaft six 
miles southwest of Linton. 

Sullivan—Unofficial announcement has been made that the 
Vandallia Coal Co. will take over the holdings of the Sun- 
flower Coal Co. near Dugger and will open up a number of 
mines which have been partly abandoned. 


Petersburg—After five months of steady pumping the S. 
W. Little Coal Co. owner of the Blackburn Mines which 
were flooded during the March freshet has cleared the mines 
of water and they will be opened early in September with 
the employment of something over 300 men. The Hartwell 
mine in the southern part of the county after an idleness of 
several years will also open about the same time giving em- 
ployment to about 250 men. 


Indianapolis—Jacob P. Brown, smoke inspector, is try- 
ing to induce the railroads owning round houses within the 
city limits to follow the practice recently started by the New 
York Central Lines at the Chelsea round house of firing lo- 
comotives with coke and oil soaked shavings instead of coal. 
Since the new system of firing has been started at the 
Chelsea St. round house conditions have been improved 
greatly and the smoke inspector says that he has received no 
complaint from persons residing near the place. 


Jasonville—It is said that the Island Valley mine of the 
United Fourth Vein Coal Co. will resume operations shortly. 
This mine has been closed since March. It is one of the best 
equipped mines in this field and gives employment to about 
200 men. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—The Jefferson mine, which has been closed 
for some time, will reopen soon, as a force of men are at 
work cleaning up the same. This mine is located southeast 
of Springfield and is the property of the O’Gara Coal Co. 


Livingston—The mine known as No. 1, of the New Staun- 
ton Coal. Co., located at Livingston, Madison County, Ill., made 
the following daily hoisting averages since July 1, 1913: July 
1 to 15, 4132 tons; July 15 to 31, 4179 tons; Aug. 1 to 15, 4200 
tons. The above mine produced 848,715 tons of coal from 
July 1, 1912, to July 1, 1913, and from the present indications 
this is the largest production for the year and it is believed 
the largest amount of coal ever produced from one mine in 
Illinois in a year. 


Cardiff—The village of Cardiff will soon pass out of 
existence. The owners, the Cardiff Coal Co., have sold the 
various mine buildings including the tipple, to R. W. Powell 
and Fred G. Snow, who will remove them to Kankakee. The 
mine has been closed for several years following an explosion 
of gas in which a number of miners lost their lives. The 
bodies of these men are still in the mines. 


Chicago—tThe first National coal trade Golf Tournament 
will be held at the Homewood Country Club on Sept. 8 to 
10, 1918. Make your entry as early as possible. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—The Norwood-White Co. of Des Moines is 
opening a new mine at Burwick, Ia. This will be electrically 
equipped and will be one of the largest in output in the 
state. Power will be purchased. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Maryland Coal & Coke Co., which re- 
cently began operating on a large tract of land in the Sipsey 
Valley on the Black Creek Seam, reports that it is getting 
about 400 tons per day, which will be increased to 800 tons 
by December. 


ARKANSAS 


Russeliville—A Codperative Co. has been formed for the 
purpose of working the old Humphrey-Smith coal mine north 
of Russellville after an idleness of several years. The new 
concern will be known as the Acme Anthracite Coal Co., and 
will operate the mine under lease. 


Midland—The Mammoth Coal Vein No. 6 located at Mid- 
land has resumed operation after being idle for a period of 
18 months. This mine has given employment to over 40 min- 
ers and its resumption is welcome news to Midland. 
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TEXAS 


Flatonia—A lignite deposit has been discovered on the q 
H. Harrison farm, three miles north of the city. The dis 
covery was made during the sinking of a well at a depth o 
23 ft., the deposit proving to be five feet thick. Mr. Harri 
son at once made investigations relative to the area of th 
deposit and a number of wells were sunk at different place; 
This showed that there are about 20 acres underlain wit! 
lignite of a workable thickness. 


San Antonio—Two beds of what is said to be a hard grad 
of bituminous coal are reported to have been struck 0) 
property belonging to the McMullen Townsite Co. One vei! 
40 ft. below the surface is 15 ft. thick. The other lies 80 ft 
down and is five feet thick, both, however, are considere 
paying veins. The property is situated only 12% mile 
from Crowther where there is oil in paying quantities. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—An indorsement of the efforts now being mad 
by the United Mine Workers of America to procure thi 
recognition of the coal operators in District No. 15 was em. 
bodied.in an emergency resolution passed by the Colorad 
State Federation of Labor Aug. 19. 


WASHINGTON 

Kopiah—Fifteen men are now at work on the 200 acres ot 
coal land recently bought by the Monarch Coal Co. on the 
line of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co. and one mile 
west of Kopiah. The management is erecting bunkers ané 
putting: in switching facilities and expects to be shipping 10( 
tons of coal per day as soon as these improvements are com- 
pleted, which will be inside a month. 


Mendota—Much development work is being done at the 
old mine here and new timbers are being put in place. The 
mine has been idle for a number of years but much money 
is now being spent in development work, under new owner- 
ship. 


Spokane—The Mcgillvray Creek Coal & Coke Co., having 
its headquarters in Spokane marketed 135,912 tons of coal 
during its last fiscal year, according to a report just issued 
by E. W. Cullen, secretary of the company. The mine worked 
256 days. The product was sold in Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Washington and Idaho. In addition to this quantity sold, 
264,650 tons were made ready for immediate production. 


Harrington—In drilling a well at Harrington, Wash., Bart 
Schmidtz has encountered a large vein of high-grade coal. 
Further developments will be made. 


OREGON 


Portland—The Monarch Coal Co., of. Portland, which has 
just begun the development of a mine eight miles east of 
Centralia, Wash., in the Hannaford Valley district, expects to 
take out 50 tons of coal daily after Oct. 1. The spur is now 
being built to the mine and bunkers are being constructed. 
The tunnel is driven where the coal outcrops and hence the 
operation is not a difficult one. The coal is soft and of good 
grade. 


Coos Bay—Smith-Powers mine, recently opened, is on 
Isthmus Inlet, a navigatable arm of Coos Bay, and the man- 
agement can load direct into vessels or on ears. The mine 
is equipped with electrical machinery, for mining and hand- 
ling the output, and is prepared to supply coal cheaply. The 
mine is owned by the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
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Vancouver, B. C.—John Place, socialist member of the 
British Columbia parliament, Arthur Jordan, secretary of the 
Naniamo coal miners local, and Joe Angelo, leader of the 
foreign element in the strike at Naniamo, were arrested Aug. 
18 with about 40 other men implicated in the strike dis- 
turbances. 
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At a meeting of the directors of the Maryland Coal Co. of 
West Virginia, President Ziegler proffered his resignation 
which was accepted. 


y 

Jones Moore, one of the best known coal men in the Bir- 
mingham District, has announced his candidatecy for sheriff 
of Jefferson County, Alabama. | 
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A. Kauffmann, formerly assistant to the president of the 
Link Belt Co., has been made General Manager of the 
Philadelphia Works at Nicetown, Philadelphia, Penn. 


H. McKean Conner, who recently has been general super- 
intendent in charge of all operations and engineering for 
the Continental Coal Corporation has severed his connection 
with that firm. 


H. N. Starnes, Jr., has been appointed general sales agent 
of the Tune Coal Co., mines at Carbon Hill, and the John 
Henry Coal Co. mines at Jasper, and has opened an office in 
the American Trust Building, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Thomas H. Shaw recently closed down Mine No. 1 on the 
Smedley lease near Midland, Ark. This mine was in a 
dangerous condition with poor air supply, and several prac- 
tices being pursued which were in open violation of the state 
laws. 

George Best for 12 years president of the Best Manu- 
facturing Co. has severed his connection with that concern, 
and with his son, George H. Best, has organized the Best 
Pine Hngineering & Supply Co. The office of the new firm 
will be at No. 3026 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Hynes, Iowa—The Smoky Hollow Coal Co. is sinking a 
new shaft at Chisholm, Iowa. This will be Mine No. 9. 

Peoria, 111.—It is announced that the Big Creek coal mine 
plant, recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt at once. 
The Shenango Furnace Co., operating three 
has acquired recently con- 
This is taken as 
is to be erected 








Sharon, Penn. 
blast furnaces at Sharpsville, 
siderably more land near its property. 
further proof that a big coking plant 
soon. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The new all-steel coal tipple which the 
Jewell Ridge Coal Corporation, of Richlands, is erecting at 
the head of Big Creek, is expected to be complete about Sept. 
1. This is one of the most modern and uptodate coal mine 
equipments in the Clinch Valley district. 


Stone, Ky.—Colonel L. E. Tierney, of the Tierney Min- 
ing Co. at Stone, Ky., has awarded to the Link Belt Co. of 
Philadelphia, the contract for a complete tipple equipment 
and retarding conveyor. This equipment is especially com- 
plete in all respects and practically every combination of 
the various coals as well as the separate sizes can be pro- 
duced. 

Cordova, Ala.—The Oak Leaf Coal Co., began grading on 
Aug. 18 a three-quarter mile extension of track preparatory 
to making two new openings into the main body of its coal. 
The two openings will be on either side of the valley, and 
connected by a twin tipple. It is believed that this work 
ean be sufficiently completed to run coal from both open- 
ings by the first of the coming year. 


Weyanoke, W. Va.—The Weyanoke Coal & Coke Co. is 
putting in the concrete foundation for a new tipple. This 
tipple, which is to have a capacity of 1500 tons per day, is 
to take the place of the present structure, which is no 
longer able to handle the increasing tonnage. This coal 
company has 1150 acres of land in Mercer County on the 
famous Pocahontas No. 3 seam, which so far as developed in 
this property averages 4% ft. in thickness. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Pennsy Coal Co. and the Buck- 
ingham Coal Mining Co., of Franklin, Penn., have been con- 
solidated into one organization, known as the Pennsy Coal 
CG: 


Chicago, Hl. The Illinois Commercial & Mining Co. has 
been recently organized to deal in coal, coke and other 
products. The incorporators are Geo. J. Clare, Edward Corlet, 
and others. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Middle States Coal & Coke Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000 to engage in the 
mining and sale of coal. The incorporators are Geo. N. Beek, 
Wm. G. Beek, and F. D. Brenner. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Otter Valley Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $100,000 to mine and sell 
coal, and other minerals. The directors are Wm. B. Smith, 
Wm. E. Lenton, and Lauren A. Hilligoss. 
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Hobson, Ohieo—The Calvin-Essex Coal Co. has just closed 
a contract with the Roberts & Schaefer Co. for equipment 
for a 200-ton per day modern tipple, which will be imme- 
diately built at Hobson. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
which operates canals in eastern Pennsylvania in connec- 
tion with its coal properties, anticipates the purchase of 21 
steel canal boats. These will be about 90 ft. long and will 
weigh 70 to 75 tons each. 





Kempton, W. Va.—The Davis Coal & Coke Co. plans to 
open a new mine at Kempton and equip it for a daily capa- 
city of 1500 tons. The development will include the con- 
struction of a mining town and a %-mile branch railroad 
from the Western Maryland, from Henry to Kempton. 





Uniontown, Penn.—George F. Titlow, of this place made a 
profit of $50,000 on a coal deal recently consummated. A 
tract of land, which consists of 261 acres on Roberts Run in 
Vayne Township lying in Greene County was purchased 
by Titlow eleven years ago for $13,500 and sold for $65,000. 





Connellsville, Penn.—Fire on the night of Aug. 20 did some 
slight damage to the coal tipple in the Baltimore & Ohio 
yards. It first started about nine o’clock and was supposedly 
extinguished, but revived again about eleven, when the city 
department was called out. The damage done was not great. 


Camden, Ark.—Dr. George W. Kimball, of Chicago, who 
discovered the vast lignite and clay deposits in this county, 
is erecting a factory in the suburbs of this city for the manu- 
facture of byproducts from the lignite. Among these by- 
products are a fireproofing fluid, a strong creosote oil, a 
high grade of carbon, and a number of medicinal chemicals. 





Patton, Penn.—Interest surrounds the activity of the 
Manor Real Estate and Trust Co., which has taken an option 
on a 400 acre tract of coal extending from Patton to Frugal- 
ity. The tract is situated in the Beaver Run field which has 
been the bone of contention for a long time between the New 
York Central and Pennsylvania R.R. Both roads have easy 
access to this district by the construction of short spurs of 
track. 


Washington, Penn.—A miner charged with changing coal 
checks in the Marianna mine of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., 
recently had the unusual experience of having the presiding 
judge in his trial act as his attorney. The foreigner had no 
counsel. No attorneys were present in the court room and 
the judge stated he would act not only as judge but counsel 
for the miner. The Court cross-examined witnesses, and 
after hearing the evidence the jury acquitted the defendent 
but placed half. the costs upon him. 





Connellsville, Penn.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued a second supplemental order in connection 
with the decision of May 29, in the case of the Connellsville 
Coke Producers Association against the Baltimore and Ohio 
and other roads. The decision is modified to the extent that 
it relieves the Baltimore and Ohio and the Brie from main- 
taining a rate of $2.30 a ton on coke from the Connells- 
ville region to Newark, by way of Mount Jewett, and leaves 
in effect the old rate of $2.35 a ton. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—The Morgantown & Kingwood R.R. 
has closed a deal by which it has leased from the Central 
Iron & Steel Co. 40 big steel hoppers for use in transporting 
both coal and coke. These cars have been delivered at the 
company’s Sabreton shop and are now being restenciled with 
the railroad name. The cars are of extra large size, and will 
be a material addition to the road’s rolling stock. The leas- 
ing of extra cars was made necessary by the increase in out- 
put of the Elkins mine, the company shipping a considerable 
amount of coal to the Hast. 


Bremerton, Wash.—Tests of Alaska coal are to be con- 
ducted abroad the armored cruiser “Maryland.” If the results 
prove that the Alaskan coal is of a steaming quality sufficient 
for the needs of the navy it will result in the saving of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every year. At the present time, 
coal used in the boats on Pacific waters is shipped around 
Cape Horn from Norfolk, Va. The supply for the tests has 
been obtained, and the coal is available at Controller Bay. 
This coal, which is now being tested, was mined in the Bering 
River coalfield, brought on sleds over snow and ice to Bering 
River, where it was transported to the coast on light barges. 
The mining was done under the direction of experts from 
the Bureau of Mines. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Hard coal uniformly dull except for water shipment out of 
New York Harbor. Some storing and no immediate improve- 
ment anticipated. Situminous quiet but showing no weak- 
ness. Heavy production being well absorbed. Increased 
pressure for coal from the Northwest. Prices firm. 

The demand for water shipments of hard coal out of New 


York harbor is the only active branch of the anthracite 
trade. Down East points, particularly those where naviga- 
tion closes, are taking all the possible coal they can get. 


Otherwise the trade is dormant and orders are difficult to 
obtain. Some of the smaller sizes are going into storage, in- 
cluding pea, although indications are that there will be a 
severe shortage of this latter grade within sixty days. 

The abnormal tension in the bituminous market has been 
materially relieved, although no important weakness has de- 
veloped except possibly on occasional odd tonnages of the off 
qualities. The export business is falling off, but coastwise 
shipments are heavy and the West Virginia coals are mov- 
ing forward in a good volume. Most of these tonnages are 
applied on contracts, but some companies are actively seek- 
ing an outlet for odd lots of prompt coal and as a result the 
demand has slacked off. Vessel. tonnage is searce, due to 
the continued heavy movement of anthracite. Prices are 
holding up well, particularly on the better grades, which are 
showing a stiffening tendency, but there is rather less in- 
quiry than has prevailed. 

Increased pressure for coal, due to the heavy demand 
from the lakes, has been the feature of the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket. Prompt tonnages can be obtained only at a substantial 
premium, and there appears to be little available even then. 
The car and labor shortage are steadily becoming more se- 
vere, and as a result the market is maintaining its full 
strength without any difficulty. Loading at the Ohio docks 
is up to full capacity, and both the steam and domestic 
grades are strong. Quotations have stiffened up still further 
on reports of a further tightening in the car situation, the 
inadequate supply of which is also interferring with the lake 
shipping to some extent. 

The movement of coal through Hampton Roads has been 
heavy, but prices continue firm at the previous level with 
some agencies still short. There has been a large demand 
from the foreign trade and also in the New England mar- 
kets. The railroads in the South are storing heavily in an- 
ticipation of an acute car shortage, the situation already be- 
ing so tight that production is seriously curtailed. The de- 
mand for both steam and domestic fuels is excellent, and 
prices as a whole are entirely satisfactory. Business in the 
Middle Western markets is improving generally, and prices 
are better maintained. The car shortage, which had a 
noticeably stimulating effect upon the market is materially 
improved, but still rather severe. The September circular 
will probably show some further advances. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Hampton Roads coals easy at the season price, but no 
prospects of any concessions. Consumers are taking tonnage 
liberally and will continue doing so until stocks reach the 
maximum. Little interest in spot coal. Pennsylvania grades 
less firm and Georges Creek in better supply. Anthracite 
market in good shape; another “advance” rumored. 


Bituminous—Aside from small local labor troubles in the 
New River district the situation is generally easy with re- 
gard to supplies for September. The West Virginia coals are 
coming forward in such volume that the demand for other 
grades is beginning to slacken. Several shippers are actively 
seeking business for spot coal but buyers are rather slow 
responding. With the market so quiet it is hard, in late 
August, to get up much enthusiasm and when the $2.85 figure 
is considered over against the $2.70 of a year ago the oper- 
ating and selling interests have much to be thankful for in 
the course of the scason’s business thus far. 

There are few weak places in the price situation; while 
now and then are heard rumors of 5c. less than the con- 
tract price for Pocahontas and New River, they are usually 
traced to the less favorably known operations, and sales 
have been made within a week at $2.90 f.0.b. Receipts at 
this end continue heavy but with not as much effect on car 
prices as was looked for. So far most of the tonnage has 


been applied to contracts and no doubt will continue so until 
stocks are well beyond what New England manufacturers 
have come to regard the safe point, which means the utmost 
they can store. That keeps the larger agencies well sup- 
plied with orders for some weeks to come and close ob- 
servers will be much surprised if they are not enabled to 
go through the next two months with $2.85 a reasonably firm 
price. 

Georges Creek shipments to tide have been heavier the 
past week than at any time this year and the sales Offices 
are quietly looking over the market to see where it shall go. 
One of the factors in placing this grade as well as those 
from Pennsylvania is the unexpected dearth of barges for 
Philadelphia loading. The demand for anthracite keeps up so 
well that almost no water transportation is being released to 
the bituminous trade, and that acts as a setback to ship- 
ments of those coals to this market. 

Prices on the Pennsylvania varieties continue firm but 
with rather less inquiry than a week ago. Quotations on ail 
grades are somewhat off but operators still profess to be ap- 
prehensive over labor and car shortage during late fall and 
winter. All-rail the trade is brisking up a little and the 
outlook for September is favorable. 


Anthracite—The companies appear to have ample business 
in hand for current output and the Eastern ports that close 
to navigation in late November are showing a renewed in- 
terest in getting supplies forward. The steam sizes are 
also in good request and the trade as a whole seems in ex- 
cellent shape. There are rumors once more of an advance 
in the company barge rate from New York to Boston points. 
For 15 years or more this has been fixed at 50@55c., depend- 
ing on the loading port, and if this charge is increased it will 
be still another of the many “lifts” the New England trade 
has had to meet the last few years. It will be interesting to 
see how this phase develops. 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
UBC opp depos sodas $1.15@1.50 $1.35@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia? seer oe 2.40@2.75 2.60@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York*............. 2.70@3.00  2.90@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore®. .°. <ac chih,«s plete > Sh eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads* 2.2 0. ices cick tees cas le Oana ee $2.85@2.90 
Bostont aleve e eecnla eahaces, > wie Ms ohabenations c oleehe ie Seta aan 3.80@3.85 
Providence . isis 04.00 sous deeds ss eee 3.90@4.00 
*F.o.b. On ears. 


NEW YORK 


Soft coal dull but not weak. Some large railroad con- 
tracts pending. Production heavy. Demand for water ship- 
ments out of New York Harbor the only active braneh in 
hard coal. 


Bituminous—The softening tendency noted in our last re- 
port still continues, although without having developed any 
direct weakness. Consumption continues large, the demand 
heavy and operators generally are pushed to meet their vzon- 
tract obligations. The market is temporarily dull but not 
weak. Several important railroad contracts involving large 
tonnages are still pending and continue to be one of the 
principal features in maintaining the market; indications 
point to the railroads being important buyers in the spot 
market, as has been the case during the past few years. 

There is not much coal at tide and business there is also 
slow. In the line trade orders are coming in more freely. 
Car supply as a rule is fairly good, only occasional shortages 
being reported at some sections on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
The insufficiency of miners is one of the greatest uncertain- 
ties in the market at the present time. Not only are men 
searce and difficult to obtain, but production has been further 
restricted by a seemingly unprecedented succession of holi- 
days, such as “Old Home Week,” Labor Day and religious 
holidays, not to mention countless picnics, county fairs, ete. 

Production is up to full rated capacity with the excep- 
tion of some small tonnages which the producers have. re- 
fused to place in the contract market, keeping these free 
for use in the spot market during the winter activity; such 
tonnages are necessarily difficult to move at present and re- 
quire a certain restriction in production. We now quote the 
New York soft-coal market on the following basis: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65, fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.75; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85; 
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best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 


Anthracite—The trade locally is dormant, there being 
little activity in anything except stove, the demand for 
which is only moderately good. Mines are only working four 
to five days a week and it is a question at the present mo- 
ment when the situation will improve, but certainly not be- 
fore there is some evidence of cold weather. The consump- 
tion is not sufficient to absorb the production and orders are 
difficult to obtain, particularly by those agencies who are 
charging the new Pennsylvania State tax on hard coal. Pea 


and buckwheat are going into stock, but it is expected that 


the winter will see pea one of the short, if not the shortest 
sizes. 


One of the most encouraging conditions in the local hard- ; 


coal market is the heavy demand for all grades from down 
East points. Shipments in that direction are running well 
ahead of last year, for this same period, but this does not 
give a consistent comparison for the reason that shipments 
were light last year, due to the strike. However it is in- 
dicitative of a heavy shipment into that section. In antici- 
pation of the suspension the first part of next week, due to 
Labor Day, the mines will probably be pushed for a little 
larger production, than has been the case for several weeks 
past, when it was found necessary to restrict the output. 

We quote the New York market on the following basis: 


Upper Ports Lower Ports 














Circular Individual Circular Individual 

SOKO tafe steric ayes cack $4.90 $4.90 $4.85 $4.85 

IE ai a Hartree oleic tye U5) 4.95@5.15 5.10 4.90@5.10 
BLOVO Nc cstic-eer ates Ss ‘if 5) geo 5.10 5.10 
PeNestn ibis cscs casi. cos 5.40 5.25@5.40 5.35@5.15 5.35 

RSet ses sic, Sues ee Meee das taae is 3.50 3.35@3.50 3.45 3.30@3.45 
Buckwheat....... 2.75 2.50@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.15@2.60 

RE Ger tear eae eee M02's es 2.25 2.20 1.95@2.20 1.70@2.20 
“fig EAR Reo ee ae Bath 1.75 1.70 1.30@1.70 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


Export business has fallen off, but coastwise charters are 
numerous. Slack and coke both show advances, and the 
rest of market is holding firm. Car shortage becoming more 
acute. New mines to begin shipping soon. 


That August will show a decline in the amount of export 
business seems undoubted, as the past two weeks has seen a 
considerable let up in the number of charters announced for 
foreign delivery. On the other hand, the domestic coastwise 
trade is in excellent shape and all the piers here have been 
busy with loadings both north and south. Charters announced 
the past week for the coast trade include a number to Boston 
and other points Northeast. while Southern charters are prin- 
cipally to Savannah, Galveston and Port Tampa. There has 
been some talk that the drop in export figures is attributed 
Jargely to the unsettled state of affairs in Mexico, which may 
have curtailed the coal movement in that direction. 

The principal features of the local market for the week 
have been slack and coke, both of which have strengthened. 
Slack was selling at the mines easily at from 80 to 85c. West 
Virginia coke, under an increasing demand, has risen to from 
$2.20 to $2.50, and Connellsville grades are quoted at from 
$2.40 to $2.65. The balance of the coal market has held firm, 
and, indeed, some of the better grades are scarcer than ever. 
A growing car scarcity has not been conducive to an easy 
Supply. While there have been days when cars were fairly 
plentiful, there were also periods when few, if any, were 4de- 
livered. 

That the producing end is satisfied that good times are 
ahead is shown by the rapid opening of new proporties. Fol- 
lowing the announcement that Hite and Rafette will open 
a new mine in West Virginia on the line of the Western 
Maryland R.R., comes the statement that the Elkhorn Fuel 
Co. leases will begin first shipments from the Kentucky prop- 
erties of that corporation within the coming month. 

Anthracite business is slowly showing increased signs of 
activity. There is plenty on hand of all grades, however, and 
the main business just now is in rounding out affairs for the 
fall trade. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Mines working at full capacity, with fair supply of labor 
and cars but fears of car shortage later. Hardly any free 
ceal available, and then only at premiums. Slack output 
well absorbed. Slight flurry in Connellsville coke quotations, 
market righting itself later. Production and shipments 
slightly increased. 

Bituminous—The pressure upon the mines has slightly in- 
creased, the Northwest apparently being ready to take all 
the coal that can possibly be shipped. Car shortage has 
also increased, and while no serious difficulty is expected it 
is recognized that the capacity of the railroads will be tested 
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throughout the next two months. Labor supply is fairly 
good, and Pittsburgh district mines are working practically 
at capacity, and turning out very close to the maximum ton- 
nages ever reached. 

Free coal can be secured only in exceptional cases, and 
on a few divisions, commanding substantial premiums in such 
cases, while contracts cannot be closed at regular prices ex- 
cept for shipment beginning not earlier than Nov. 15 or Dec. 
1. Slack is usually bringing the full season price, comcessions 
being light and obtainable only on a few divisions. We con- 
tinue to quote regular prices as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and 
slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%4-in. 
steam, $1.50; 1%-in. domestic, $1.55 per ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—A little flurry was caused early in the 
week by a prominent merchant firm offering furnace coke 
for spot shipment at various prices from $2.40 down to $2.25, 
presumably with a difference in quality. This was in a mar- 
ket of no absorbing power, and it appears that none was 
sold. Later demand appeared and the best that could be 
done was $2.50, which was paid on about 2000 tons for ship- 
ment over the balance of the month, so that the market is 
regarded as well established as at any time. 

The next demand of importance will be for September, 
from a few furnaces not already covered, and there seems to 
be little question that this will be covered at the full price. 
In view of the further declining tendency of prices in the 
steel industry, making improbable any important advance in 
pig iron, a fresh question is raised as to whether the $2.50 
price on Connellsville furnace coke can be indefinitely main- 
tained. We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50; contract furnace, 
$2.50; prompt foundry, $3; contract foundry, $3, per ton at 
ovens. 

Production in the Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended Aug. 16, as reported by the 
“Courier,” was 398,617 tons, an increase of 3792 tons. Fig- 
ures for recent weeks have shown a slight progressive in- 
crease, though blast furnace operations have been on the de: 
cline. The coke rate is now only some 25,000 tons below the 
average rate in the earlier months of the year. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The unusual strength in bituminous continues unabated. 
Car and labor shortage the two worst features of the mar- 
ket. Prices firm with occasional premiums offered. Heavy 
shipments of hard coal up the Lakes. 


Bituminous—The market shows undiminished strength 
with many sales being made at a premium which is an un- 
usual condition at this time of year and is accounted for 
mostly by the heavy lake business. Were it not for the 
searcity of miners the operators would have little to com- 
plain cf, but coupled with the large demand there is also a 
eurtailment of output. Advertising for meti and solicitation 
in the labor markets, generally meets with littie success. More 
is being heard right along of a scarcity of cars, especially 
gondolas. The railroads are cautioning their patrons to keep 
ears moving and not to use them for storage purposes. The 
outlook is for a tie-up of motive power and equipment this 
winter and a consequent difficulty in moving coal. From now 
until the arrival of cold weather an increasing car shortaze 
is looked for. From the extent of contracting during the 
summier, it is apparent that buyers wish to be sure of coal 
this fall and winter. 

Bituminous prices remain strong and sometimes reach a 
premium, the quotations being as follows: Pittsburgh lump, 
$2.90; three-quarter, $2.80: mine-run, $2.65; slack, $2.15; with 
Allegheny Valley about 15c. lower. 


Coke—The coke market is firm, with a somewhat better 
demand on account of the starting up of furnaces. Neverthe- 
less, the trade cannot be called active in this territory. Quo- 
tations remain on the basis of $2.65 for best Connellsville 
foundry. 


Anthracite—There is only the usual quiet midsummer 
trade in hard coal. Retailers apparently will not buy in any 
quantity until the weather becomes colder. Their supplies 
continue fair, but with the approach of chilly weather there 
will no doubt be the sharp demand that is almost always 
present. The main outlet for coal is up the lakes and that 
trade is continuing on a large scale. August is likely to run 
almost equal to the unprecedented figures of July, and may 
possibly exceed them. For the past week the shipments 
dropped off as compared with the previous week, but at the 
same time the total was large, amounting to 158,000 tons. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Loading docks for Lake coal being worked up to full ca- 
pacity. Car supply fair so far. Domestic trade good. Prices 
strong and will probably increase as the season advances, 

The coal trade continues active in Toledo especially at the 
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where machinery and men are having difficulty in 
taking care of cargoes. During the week just past 154,590 
tons of coal passed through. Thus far in the month of 
August more than 700,000 tons of coal were sent to the up- 
lake ports from Toledo. The demand for steam coal con- 
tinues undiminished and Pocahontas is also very strong and 
is improving steadily. 

The traffic situation here is the best and no complaints of 
ear shortages have been heard although railroads are occa- 
sionally asking dealers to take hopper cars. This is only in 
occasional instances, however, and has not by any means be- 
come general. Toledo dealers are somewhat opposed to the 
hopper cars as they are not equipped for unloading this 
class of cars and find themselves at a disadvantage. Rumors 
of car shortages are heard now and then from the north but 
have not as yet reached an acute stage even there. Toledo 
is exceptionally well equipped for taking care of traffic which 
will in a measure off-set the difficulties attendant upon a 
Michigan car shortage. 

Work is being pushed on the new Hocking docks and it 
is confidently expected that this mammoth piece of construc- 
tion will be finished by the opening of navigation next sea- 
son, to the great advantage of Toledo. The domestic trade 
here is good for this season of the year. There are still oc- 
casional ears of coal being sold here at concessions from the 
list but this is invariably coal on track being moved to avoid 
demurrage and left on dealers’ hands through some unfore- 
seen mishap. Prices are being well maintained and dealers 
are all confident that coal will be even stronger later in the 
season, than now. 

Prices as quoted on this market follow: 


docks 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 
hontas ing son roy ilon No.8 _ bridge 
Domestic lump......... $2.50 $1.60 $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.35 $1.:.; 
oy eS A Soa e Pe Be § 2020 1.20 250 1.50 2.50 ine Rees 
Nut. eee Sie see ete 1.80 1.20 2.25 1.50 2.50 aan ass 
< lump.scm eee Maes Seen 1.35 ae ee anrehe 1320 , 1.20 
Mine-riinieer 7. eee 1.50 1.10 Ae hae 1.10 1.10 
Slack £2s5 3% are eaten Ae 0.70 ee : pee 0.80 Me 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The car shortage has appeared and production is re- 
stricted. Prices well maintained and the tendency is up- 
ward, A new circular effective Sept. 1 shows adwances in 
all grades. 


The coal trade in Ohio during the past week has been at 
the mercy of the car supply to a large degree. As a result 
of a worse condition in that respect, strong quotations pre- 
vailed in every grade. The demand ruled good and taking it 
all in all the tone of the market was excellent. 

The lack of cars was most noticeable in the WBastern 
Ohio field where the B. & O. and other roads have had 
trouble to Keep mines in operation. It is estimated that 
the output in that district was 65% of normal. In the Pome- 
roy Bend district the car shortage was also bad and the 
production was considerably curtailed. In the Hocking 
Valley the output was about 75% of the average and the 
same percentage prevailed in the domestic fields. 

The Lake trade is still active, although somewhat 
hampered by the car shortage. The demand for tonnage from 
the Northwest continues good and activity is expected to pre- 
vail right up to the close of navigation. Boats are still being 
chartered for September and October. 

Domestic business is increasing in volume although the 
weather has not been the most favorable. Dealers are try- 
ing to accumulate stocks to guard against a car shortage. 
Consumers are ordering steadily and retailers are busy mak- 
ing deliveries. Operators are not inclined to book orders for 
domestic grades to be delivered in the future and the result 
is that all dealers are buying a great deal in the open market. 
Retail prices are strong and at a level higher than last year 
at this time. 

Steam trade is also active and manufacturing establish- 
ments are consuming a large tonnage; in fact there appears 
to be an increase in their requisitions. Iron and steel con- 
cerns especially are good purchasers of steam tonnage while 
railroads are using a great deal of fuel to move the freight 
of the country. Steam contracts, when they expire, are be- 
ing renewed at a higher figure than last year. 

A new circular, effective Sept. 1, will advance domestic 
lump to $1.75 and three-quarter inch to $1.€0. Mine-run in 
the Hocking Valley and Pomeroy Bend will be $1.40. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburg Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump. $1.70: @1,.65" 4 eee ee $1.70 @ 1.65 $1.70 @ 1.65 
B-4 neh Fe ee) ee 1.55@ 1.50 $1.830@1.25 1.45@1.40 1.50@1.40 
Nt eae: ae een. 1,30:@iuls20' 22eaca eee 1435:@: 1230 Hy preeeeeee 
Minesran sce rae 1.35@1.25 1.20@1.15 1.30@1.25 1.20@1.25 
Nut, pea and slack... 0.70@0.65 ............ 0.70@ 0.65 0.65 @ 0.70 
Coarse slack... 0.60@0.55 0.75@0.70 0.60@0.55 0.55 @ 0.50 
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HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Coastwise and foreign shipments fair. Prices firm with ; 


normal accumulation of coal at Tidewater. 


Shipments from Hampton Roads during the past weel 
have been fairly heavy. Some large cargoes have moved t¢ 
the New England market as well as to foreign ports. Prices 
for New England and foreign shipments have ranged from 
$2.85 to $2.95 and even $3 has been asked by some of the sup- 
pliers, but so far as can be ascertained there have been nc 
sales at this latter figure. Quite a number of the agencies 
are still short of coal and are only taking care of contract 
business. 

There has been a fair demand from inland buyers for Poea- 
hontas and New River coals, but little inquiry for gas splint. 
etc. In addition to coastwise and foreign cargoes loaded fron; 
Hampton Roads the U. S. Collier “Brutus” took a cargo of! 
4000 tons from Sewalls Point for use on the various vessels 
of the Atlantic Fleet. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Almost a typical fall market already. Car shortage be- 
coming more pronounced daily. Operators conservative ou 
future -busimess. Strike rumors also influencing the situa- 
tion. 


With the demand for coal steadily increasing and the sup- 
plies as consistently decreasing, the local market resembles 
conditions in December rather than the last of August. Nor- 
mally at this time of the year the car supply is plentiful 
and the operators experience no difficulty in producing more 
than sufficient coal to meet all requirements, but now the 
car shortage is reaching serious proportions which, together 
with other difficulties, is making it difficult for the producers 
to meet the demand, with the result that the situation is a 
ready moderately tight. 

The shortage of equipment is becoming more pronounced 
almost daily. There are already rumors of embargos being: 
declared against Chicago and other Northern points, due to 
the difficulty in getting cars returned. There has been a 
heavy movement in that direction this summer and there 
is already a noticeable shortage of rolling stock. The situa- 
tion is being further aggravated by the absolute refusal of 
many consignees to accept the new hopper bottom cars of 
the L. & N. R.R.; the tipple equipment at many of the mines 
is also not adapted to loading these cars. It is estimated 
that there are 2000 more local cars in the Northwest than 
last year, and that this, together with the general dissatis- 
faction with the new hopper-bottom equipment, accounts for 
the tight situation, and indications are that it will become 
steadily worse as the season advances. . 

Persistent rumors regarding the possibility of a strike in 
the eastern Kentucky field are also having an important bear- 
ing on the situation. Operators in that section are inclined 
to take a conservative attitude toward future commitments 
and are generally refusing to accept orders for the Septem- 
ber delivery. The difficulty may reach a climax at any time 
or may drag on until winter, when the situation would be 
even more acute than at present. Organization among the 
miners there has heretofore met with prompt action by the 
operators, but it is understood that the unions are bringing 
more than ordinary pressure to bear in this instance. 

Steam coal is probably the strongest branch in the loca! 
market while prices generally are at about the same level, 
90c. being the prevailing quotation on Straight Creek, nut. 
and slack, which is rather scarce; in western Kentucky nut 
and slack sells easily at from 50 to 55 cents. 


DETROIT, MICH, 


f 


Car shortage having 
September 


Market strong in every particular. 
a sharply stimulating effect on the _ situation. 
circular will probably show some advances. 

Bituminous—Both domestic and steam business have been 
active during the past week and the outlook for the future 
continues as encouraging as ever. The principal difficulty 
facing the producers at the moment is the impending ear 
shortage which is, however, being anticipated in every way 
possible. 

The steam consumption continues heavy, railroads requir- 
ing a large tonnage in order to take care of the excessive | 
freight movement and manufacturing establishments are 
showing no disposition to decrease their demand. The steam 
trade is undoubtedly the strong feature in the local sitna- 
tion and the indications are that it will continue so in- 
definitely. The domestic business is also good, the large re-_ 
tail dealers ordering heavily in order to replenish their 
stocks: because of the heavy demand from their customers 
these are seriously depleted in many instances and in addi-— 
tion to this the dealers are anxious to anticipate the probable . 
car shortage as much as possible. Prices for September — 


| 
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telivery have not yet been arranged and there is some un- 
vertainty over business for that month. It is believed that a 
light advance on the domestic grades will become effective 
hept. 1. The Lake business continues as active as ever. 
The local soft-coal market is quotable on about the fol- 
owing basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
' Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Jomestic lump. $1.65 .- $1.75 $2275 $2.50 
BE ee Foe § 1.65 SL TS 2.75 2.50 
Steam lump.... 1.50 ee ae sc: ate Bere oe 
‘an. lump...... 1325 $1.25 Te 25i el. 2D on Lao cae 
‘\ine-run....... 1515 WIS ele beso ee aks 1.50 

0.90 0.90 0.65 0.70 0.70 


MEO e rise e ss ss 


Anthracite—While apparently dull and featureless on the 
surface there are many indications of strong latent possi- 
vilities in the hard-coal market. Quotations on all gradcs 
ire holding firmly at the circular with premiums of 25c. be- 
ng demanded on some sizes. The indications are that ihe 
narket will be firm throughout the season with the possible 
}sxception of a few isolated cases where some independent 
}:0al has accumulated. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Demand good for all grades. Prices holding up well. Car 
|shortage still handicapping operators, with no prospects of 
,mprovement. Pig iron firm with slightly better sales. 


! The operators in this district report that the demand for 
hy0th steam and lump coal is exceptionally good, and that the 
| orices are entirely satisfactory for this season of the year. 
|As is generally the case, the higher grade coals, both steam 
and domestic, feel a depression less than the lower grades, 
out due to the fact that several of the railroads are storing 
a large quantity of fuel in anticipation of a serious car short- 
ge this fall and winter, even the lower grade coals are mov- 
ing as rapidly as cars can be obtained. The Louisville & 
Nashville R:R. is suppsying. their mines with cars exceptional- 
ly well, but the ’Frisco, Illinois Central, Queen & Crescent 
and Southern Railway are seriously affected, mines on their 
lines running only about one-half time. The railroads are 
holding out no hopes for a better car supply, and are sending 
lout letters of warning to all shippers and consumers asking 
‘that they codperate in loading and unloading all cars as fast 
as possible. 

There is practically no change in the coke market over 
last week, either furnace or foundry. Sales of pig iron are 
slightly larger this week, with prices about the same, or pos- 
sibly a shade better. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Market advancing and coal moving freely with a good de- 
mand. Shortage of cars will have a steadying influence from 
this time on. Standard coals weak. No demand for anthracite, 
smokeless or coke. 

Conditions are continuing to get better locally, and busi- 
ness in the country is exceptionally good. Prices on all coals, 
excepting Standard, are advancing and things are looking 
better for the operator.- The Standard market, however, is 
‘dragging because of the overproduction. The future does not 
look exceptionally good for the Standard field, but other than 
that everything indicates high prices and a good demand. 

The car shortage is not as pronounced this week as last, 
the mines getting not less than three days and in many in— 
stances four days. As usual, the coals with a trade name are 
bringing a premium of from 10 to 15ce. a ton. There is abso- 
lutely no demand for smokeless, and very little coming in. 
The falling off is accounte1 for largely by the cheapness of 
anthracite, of which there is an abundance. The same applies 


to coke., 
Carterville 
and Big Mt. 

b Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
3, TySn\E 62S: oo aoe Sib) * 2 ator BeG OEE ice Uno Daou $1.00C@1.05 
VISES Se SS ees crete rn Cee Ben «th see $1.30 tate ate 
Gin. lump.........----- SUG 1. 08 5... ee 1.49 1.25@1.35 
‘Lump and egg........-- 1.50 @ 1.69 $2.10 1 AO, Eee eces 

' | ES eee 1.201@1.30 .ce%.n8 1.05 0.874 
‘Sereenings........--.++- OCS a. oer 0.40 0.85 
ye ph | Aedes. A See 0.75 
No. 1 washed nut....... GUY Reith ae > 50% See atic: creas 
No. 2 washed nut....... eS Oma re ae MRT ~<a, atoitevarneseuniela. eos 

| No. 3 washed nut....... MOA Sa ce peie en Mics C hits GRREREMES tac korea 

‘No. 4 washed nut....... TL WLOigaes he er ttn = at pleutatels “sls, ays 
‘No. 5 washed nut....... TOs See Ae le keke Agee Polio onder 

PORTLAND, ORE. 





Some notes on the appearance of Coos Bay coal in the Pa- 
‘eifie Coast markets. 

The Southern Pacific interests announce that, their main 
source of immediate revenue from freight hauled over’ the 
Etiroad being built from Eugene to Coos Bay will be from 
‘coal. It is stated that the railroad company will put in large 
“bunkers at the principal cities and towns in Oregon to be 
“supplied with Coos Bay. Coal for Eugene, Salem. Roseburg, 
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Medford and other Oregon towns is supplied from Wyoming 
and Utah mines and as a result it retails at from $10 to $14 
a ton. Coos Bay coal can be sold for much less. 


See eee 


PR OD U.GiLGINe EN Disb RAN S- 
PO Ret AG GOs eae ATE POLES 
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SUCCES CCCCCCCC CC CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCO 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 
R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for July and first 
seven months of this year and last year in short tons: 











—— July ————. Seven Months 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
PATIERTACIUC 3 stem crs (eieictststatielt ee 719,944 952,741 6,138,175 5,525,010 
Bituminous................ 4,551,528 3,655,387 28,833,947 26,175,168 
Cokentie oa:s. ce oe eee ceo OG) 1,077 ,047 8,569,978 7,451,340 
6,454,542 5,685,175 43,542,100 39,151,518 


THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Aug. 15, as follows: 











Surplus Shortage Net* 

News England ines m temic eile mete et aie teen ote 10 185 175 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Fastern Penn. . 1,759 693 1,096 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania.... 200 2,152 1,952 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Caroliza.... 674 2,490 1,816 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 125 916 791 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota.. 1,345 126 1,219 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraskas< 6. -mc.e- eee ee 300 0 200 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... 1,833 339 1,494 
Texas Louisiana, NewaNiexiGO itso teins td clei 265 0 265 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona. .......:..2:.-.: Live 137 1,615 
Canadian Linest. teen eee ee eels Diets ool 0 0 0 

Tora 250s eee Ok Dither s dee BEND Soe Adri asl g tne $8,293 $7,038 1,255 


Feb. 15 Mar. 15 Apr. 15 May 15 Junc 14 June 30 July 15 Aug. 1 











Surplusis.c eet 12,243 17,867 21,845 12,267 11,098 11,055 13,203 8,810 
Shortage....... 7,196) 3,776 § 2,196 4,226 2,033), 2,821 1,826" °4,029 
INGCES Sscrrese 5,047 14,091 19,649 8,041 9,065 8,234 12,377 4,781 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 
The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for June and the first six months of the 
years 1912 and 1913: 














State June Six Months 
1912 1913 1912 1913 
Missouri: tease eee a eee oe 153,363 187,723 1,490,145 1,421,534 
Kansas'ss staat oe eee 274,141 412,371 2,457,547 2,668,364 
ATkansasise Gomer psitterent aes 88,394 145,306 906,835 862,916 
Oklahomey.:.sea ae ees 156,535 255,481 1,380,230 1,663,849 
Totalsssc ames. 6. er 672,343 1,000,881 6,234,757 6,616,663 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of tonnages shipped over 
this road from mines in West Virginia and the commercial 
and company coal, for the month of June, in short tons: 








Com- Com- 

Field Shipped Tipple Total mercial pany 
Poecahontas....... 1,294,506 14,323 1,308,829 1,318,002 88,063 
Tue RIVer: wa-c ye 215,912 2,278 218,190 181,578 36,612 
PH AGer snev se cxckovels 264,113 12,710 276,823 198,160 78,663 
EROTOVG a scces erie 70,815 8,512 79,327 68,039 11,288 
Clinch Valley .... 149,624 13,863 
1,845,346 37,823 1,883.169 1,915,403 228,489 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of the tonnages shipped over 
this road during July 1913, and for the seven months end- 
ing July 31, as compared with corresponding periods of 1912 
in short tons: 








July—— — —Seven Months—. 
Destination 1912 1913 1912 1913 
Coal 
Tidewater, foreign...... 116,339 155,762 950,893 1,032,082 
Tidewater, coastwise .... 305,515 321,340 2,119,813 2,224,658 
IDomestiot cs seh eso 00 1,666,790 5,994,907 10,318,604 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... 9,197 4,358 50,101 27,199 
Domestic ss ceh eee see 88,030 106,351 789,338 924,152 
Total est. esta cers 2,096,477 2,254,601 13,905,052 14,526,695 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


is a comparative statement of imports and 
1912-13, and for the 


The following 
exports in the United States for June, 




















twelve months ending June 1911-12-13, in long tons: 
12 Months ————_——. June : 
Imports from: 1911 1912 1913 1912 1913 
United Kingdom. . 13,458 6,846 9,398 155 648 
Canadas sna 1,452,116 1,082,522 1,336,387 119,489 80,533 
Japan! ccnp reeele any 13,168 79,072 3 260 
Australia & Tas- 
MANGes see eee 276,279 195,713 150,150 13,447 9,325 
Other countries... . 4,846 1,993 YS Auge. Shee S 
Totalcawrerre on lav Ol.eLO 1,300,242 1,578,264 132,095 90,766 
Exports: 
Anthracite........ 3,146,288 2,979,102 4,625,481 301,969 420,665 
Bituminous, 
Canadzeeearers 8,627,963 10,671,982 11,981,443 1,058,763 1,418,113 
Panamainnze..% 508,979 511,802 483,974 40,740 40,725 
Mexicose.ce ace 619,447 344,712 443,884 38,640 37,635 
Gubat aeons 944,394 1,121,580 1,273,945 89,048 106,264 
West Indies..... 513,368 692,534 601,431 42,657 51,376 
Other countries.. 623,948 1,367 ,237 1,298 424 90,641 237,458 
Totalioe sates 11,839,099 14,709,847 16,083,101 1,360,489 1,891,571 
Bunker coal...... 6,507,162 7,092,255 7,350,404 567,162 633,910 
Spevneveacecaveneneacacauncacancesevencacenecanuceneneasncessneaeantneanscenanateaseeonencsneseacnnrenennvesnacacneacudngorsnsaneneenasnccaacensaiannacaseneenacessteneansneessacauenescanecanenerectic 
& swnnawinpaiGiloaleeseaee Re sosaeia weal coisa ac hace eee 


GERMANY 
The following is a comparative statement of production 




















for June and the first half of this year and last year: 

———— e Half-year 

1912 1913 1912 1913 
Coal.. 13,888,848 15,929,858 84,706,380 93,577,987 
Lignite 6,217,498 6,858,699 39,480,142 41,900,158 
Coke. 3 (essere 2,315,126 2,610,818 13,454,682 15,944,237 
Coal briquettes......... 426,025 490,067 2,488,763 2,878,665 
Lignite:dittos. tee eee 1,508,075 1,727,160 9,123,691 10,303,617 
Production, Consumption, Imports and Exports for the 

half year were as follows: 

= Lignite 

1912 1913 1912 1913 

Output ee eee 84,706,380 93,577,987 39,480,142 41,800,158 
Iniportst <3 ae eee 4,553,826 5,364,127 3,685,486 3, 601 407 
Exports*. . 19,176,907 21,836,212 584,553 998,034 
Consumption. . 70,083,299 77,105,902 42,531, 075 44,503,531 


* Including Goal the: equivalent of coke and briquettes. 


BELGIUM 


The following is a comparative statement of the Belgium 
production for the first six months of the last two years: 
Hainaut: 1913 1912 

Couchant: de" Mots. d ene tome ek or 2,147,000 1,782,820 
Contres. 34 3 eee eee ee 1,691,030 1,648,730 
Gharleroi.3.220 eet eee eee eee 4,001,800 4,227,270 
Liege: 
Diege-Seraine4.c.- carina een eee cee 2,396,420 2,471,510 
Plateau de: Herves ses anne are ens sine 582,500 602,780 
Na munya ee er nie ae Pach cc eee 402,800 402,180 
Totals juscetiey ae ee ee pk eee 11,221,550 11,135,290 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Aug. 15—Work has not yet been fully resumed in the coal- 
fields and supplies are limited for prompt loading. In con- 
sequence prices are firm. There is a fair enquiry for for- 
ward loading. Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.98@5.04 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.20@4.26 
Best seconds........... 4.74@4.86 Seconds... .... 4,02@4.08 
Seconds...  kteiac ht ie O2 4204: Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.70@2.82 
Best dry coals. . . 4.32@4.56 Seconds. /.~ ees 2.46@2.58 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 days. 
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COAL SECU Ri iiss 


JU Oe eee eee 


HTT 


PTT 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Aug. 23: 





-Week’s Range———. Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products... ........ 83 |. 838 83 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ Bes ets 105 1093 105 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 323 31 31 413 244 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. ae ie 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryl land.. 1023 1023 1023 1023 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales. . eh PN 195 195 bess re 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 523 522 523 522 47} 
Island Creek Coal Pref......... 05... 844 833 833 82 80 
Pittsburgh) Coal seer... steer 203 19 19 243 144 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref... . 04.052 see 847 843 843 95 73 
Pond Greek. S22 Sauer. h ee ee 218 20 20 232 16% 
Reading ic: <o<siataiienis.c cee tet hoe 162 1593 1613 1683 151% 
Reading: Ist: Prefpepen ssc + on eee Hee 86 924 86 
Reading 2nd '\Prefimes-. ne 0. eee 883 884 88} 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 41 42 41 54 37 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. a Is gensSif-g. 5S: « snee 934 97 953 July ’13 938 994 
Colo. F. & I. gen. 6s. ; se LOS 106 1074 June *12 ats gig 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu. 5 Ae 83 832 883 83 774 = 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 76 79 85. Junéev ites 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s 7 923. 93 Otte 2 Ae 
GrRiv.. Coal a Gatst g Ose... . eee Ms 1028 April’06 .. a 
Ke &Hc. &.Coilst’s fie Sam... % 91 ae 98 Jan. ’13 98 98 
Pocahy Con. Colliglat’ sf base ae 85; 863 June ’13 86 874 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 13 80 80.) “Anges 7c 803 
‘Fenn.@oal genr Sate. hoe. ss Ag 993 982 983 98} 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 100§ 102 1008 Aug. ’13 1008 103 
Tenn.) Div. lst e:6so. 1.5 see <i 100 102 1003 July ’13 1004 102 
@ah. CM: Co: ist.2 Gs. .seeen.- ae a 103. July 713 103 ~=#=©108 
Utah Fuel Ist g 5s.. SG: ee oe » Sec dees i ve 
ror Fuel Ist sf 5s.. be 80 80 May ’13 793 80 
I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s.. he “ON 93 92 Aug. 713 92 98. 
No Important Dividends were announced during the week. 
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COAL FREIGHT DECISi@is 


SOTTO 


TC OCC 


Suspension Docket No. 181—Rates from West Virginia 
and Kentucky to points in Wisconsin. 


Soft coal originating on the lines of certain of the defendant 
carriers and destined to points beyond Milwaukee, Man- 
itowoc and Kewaunee, Wis., has, for 10 or more years, 
moved over the across-lake routes to those points at the 
Chicago rates. By the tariffs under suspension the 
earriers undertook to close certain of the routes and 
cancel the rates applicable to them because of a failure 
to arrive at agreements following a demand on the part 
of the delivering carrier for an increase in its division; 
Held, That the suspended tariffs must be withdrawn and 
the present routes kept open. An advance of 10 cents 
per ton in the rates is permitted. Opinion No. 2335. 


I. C. C. No. 4773—Montana Railroad Commissioners vs. 
Denver & Rio Grande R.R. 


Rate of $5 per ton charged by defendants prior to Dec. 27, 
1911, for transportation of coal in carloads from Sunny- 
side, Utah, to Helena, Mont., not shown to have been un- 
reasonable. Increase of 10c. per ton in the rate as of the 
date mentioned found not justified by defendants and 
therefore unreasonable. Opinion No. 4377. 


I, C. C. No. 3811—Consolidated Fuel Co. (Utah) ws. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. 


1. The Denver & Rio Grande Ry. Co. in competing commer- 
cially in interstate coal markets, through the operations 
of a coal company owned by it, not only violates the com- 
modities clause of the act, but is guilty of an unjust rate 
discrimination against the complainants, in that the 
group rates apply only from its junction with the in- 
dustrial lines of the complainants, while they are ap- 
plicable directly from its own mines on its own branch 
lines, the latter being operated under general conditions 
substantially similar to those surrounding the operation 
of the industrial lines of the complainants. 


bs 


‘Without entering an order, several forms of relief which 
the complainants may have under the circumstances of 
the case are indicated on the report, and the tariffs in 
question are required promptly to be adjusted in one 
form or the other, the rate situation as readjusted to be 
maintained so long as the Denver & Rio Grande com- 
petes commercially in interstate markets with the com- 
plainants. 
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400 H. P. Westinghouse Motor for Driving Mine Hoist. 


Westinghouse Motors for Mine Hoists 





are made to withstand, without injury, the heaviest overloads 
encountered in normal service. They have been designed with 
the knowledge that any accident to the hoisting equipment will 
not only halt production until service is re-established but may 
also cause damage of the most serious nature. 


Special attention has been paid to protecting these motors 
against the racking vibration of gears. The brackets are heavy 
and massive, the bearings large in area, and the shafts are extra 
large in diameter, and made of axle steel, the best material to 
withstand severe stresses. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Compa 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Controllers for mine 
hoist motors can be furnished in 
several types to meet various require- 
ments. Selection of the most suitable 
type for a given installation will be 
made upon request. 
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How Advertising Has Become A Necessity 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 





A very curious case came to our of work and tried a host of similar 
attention the other day. It was so arguments. But the manufacturer re- 
unusual that we believe you, too, will fused to give up his peculier views re- 
be greatly interested in it. garding the matter. 

A few years ago Kulbifoam was a It would cause an earthquake like a 
national tooth wash. Our sisters, our hundred panics combined if all adver- 
cousins and our aunts used it. It was tisers should suddenly make a decision 
sold practically all over the country. similar to this which the manufacturer 
And the girl with the Rubifoam smile of Rubifoam made. 


was as well known as—well, say as 
well known as a_ Vice-Presidential 
nominee before his election. 


Imagine the quandry you'd be in. 
Where would you buy the things that 
are absolutely essential to you? 

But suddenly this girl disappeared. 
Her dazzling smile no longer lighted up 
magazine pages, glorified billboards, 


There was a time when man was 
almost entirely independent of other 


burst forth from newsnapers. Rubi- mete 
foam was no longer ad ctised. He tilled his own ground (or rather his 
, wife did), raised the vegetables and 

A coterie of advertising men got to- fruits he needed and killed the meat 
gether and decided to go after the manu- and clothed himself with the skins of 
facturer of Rubifoam and find out the the animalenenc ited 
why and wherefore of Miss Rubifoam’s ; 
retirement. But year after year, century after 

century, that kind of independence has 

This manufacturer lived up in New slowly gone. Modern man is depend- 
England. ent upon his fellow men. 

‘““What’s the matter—lost your nerve; Like a huge net this dependence of 
didn’t the advertising pay you?” asked ours upon each other stretches through 
the advertising men when at last they the fabric of life. 
confronted the manufacturer. Today we look to others for the bed 

He shook his head, smiled. ‘‘Yes, it we lie in, the house we live in, the clothes 
paid me. I believe in it—thoroughly.” we wear, even the food we eat. Others 

look to us for that one small thing which 

Naturally his questioners were dumb- is our product. 


founded ey aes New York City, shut off from its 


“You see, gentlemen, it’s this way.” food supplies, would have a starving 
I’ve built up this business entirely by population within 48 hours. 
myself. I have no one to whom to Advertising is the means by which 
leave it. I have no idea how it would men offer their product to as many 
be managed after my death—no idea other men as possible—hundreds of men, 
as to whether the standard of the prod- thousands of men where before they 
uct would be kept up. I want to guard could only reach individuals. 
against its deterioration. So I’ve sim- vis 
ply let the advertising drop and the Advertising enables men who manu- 
business is slowly dying. I figure by facture the machinery you use to come 
the time I’m ready to pass in my checks direct to you with their product no 
the business will be about finished, too.” matter where you are. 

The advertising men, when they had The advertisers, of course, depend 
sufficiently recovered from their aston- EPO ae but you also depend upon 
ishment, told him it was his duty to the advertisers. 
the community to continue advertising, Think about it as you read over the 
that he was throwing his employees out Selling Section this week. 
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Everyone must admit that the miner at 
te working face, in most mines, can load 
ean coal if he wants to. It is true that in 
any seams, this would require great care on 
‘e part of the miner, and would reduce his 
ossible tonnage earnings considerably, but 
e fact still remains that he could load clean 
al, if he so desired. 


Now, that being the case, why shouldn’t 
2 see to it that he does load clean coal? 


"We try to do that very thing;” says one 
perintendent, “but we have about decided 
_give it up as a bad job.” When you hear 
man talk that way, you may depend upon 
‘that he has centered all of his activities on 
3 dockage system, and in the end he has 
ind that the tighter he draws the deduction 
les, the dirtier his coal becomes. 





In contrast to that man’s method, let us 
umine another operator’s system: When 
S manager found that his markets were 
dually slipping away from him, because of 
ty coal, he began to install various me- 
mical devices. His product began to 
prove somewhat, but his working capital 
Idenly threatened to disappear altogether, 
1 he realized that if the mechanical pickers 
uired further nursing, it would soon be up 
‘his creditors to furnish the nurse. 


Chen the thought suddenly came to him, 
t he had begun his experiment at the 
ong end. He immediately employed several 
Scientious inspectors, and with them he 
de a careful study of conditions inside the 
jie. 


“hey found that with very little extra 
tt the miners could load clean coal. 
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Then they calculated the loss, due to the fact 
that the coal was not being properly loaded. 
They considered: (1) interest on special equip- 
ment (pickers, separators, etc.); (2) wages 
of picker boys; (3) reduced price of the coal 
due to the excess dirt that it contained, in 
spite of all the mechanical equipment; (4) 
losses due to coal absolutely rejected after 
shipment. They divided this total loss by 
two, and made the miners a proposition to 
increase their digging price per ton by that 
amount, if they would agree to clean the coal. 
The miners jumped at it, and they loaded 
clean coal. 


We realize that this is a broad question. 
In many seams, it might be cheaper to load 
dirty coal, and depend upon mechanical de- 
vices or washers to clean the product, rather 
than pay the increased mining rate that would 
be required. But even under such conditions, 
proper supervision at the working face will 
work wonders. ) 


Investigations as to what constitutes rea- 
sonably clean coal in any seam are only suc- 
cessfully handled by practical men, and here- 
in probably lies the explanation for the 
scarcity of such investigations. 


Managers whose experience had its begin- 
ning in the engineering department, are 
easily interested in mechanical devices of all 
descriptions (the improvements in coal wash- 
ers, screens, picking tables, etc., worked out 
by these men during the past few years, are 
truly remarkable), but the possibilities for 
improving conditions by instructing men, are 
often unappreciated by them—‘‘More’s the 
pity.” 
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Facts about Gas Poisoning 
By L. K. HirsHBerc* 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, of Chicago, recently, while test- 
ing the blood of a man fatally poisoned by the inhal- 
ation of illuminating gas, studied the effect of formalde- 
hyde on the carbon monoxide. By the use of chemical 
examinations, as well as the spectroscope, he investigated 
the blood of individuals poisoned and afterward em- 
balmed in formalin, normal blood, normal blood in 
which formalin was present, and normal blood through 
which gas was passed, and the blood of tissues suspected 
to have been killed by carbon-monoxide poisoning. 

By boiling blood with CO, it is known that a brick-red 
mass is formed. Healthy blood becomes brown-black. 
Formaldehyde in the usual amounts does not interfere 
with this test. Blood with formaldehyde or carbon mon- 
oxide does not clot as readily as normal blood. 

Doctor Fishbein found that old spots of suspected blood 
must be diluted with lots of water to make a fair exam- 
ination. 

Dilution of the blood is advisable in order that a clear 
spectrum may be observed. Whenever carbon monoxide 
is present, the spectrum may be observed after a little 
practice, the presence of small amounts of formaldehyde 
having no effect. Formaldehyde in larger quantities acts 


as a reducing substance, and when the quantity of car- - 


bon monoxide present is not large, the spectrum of re- 
duced hemoglobin may be found. In the case of normal 
bleod, various quantities of formaldehyde produce the 
various spectrums of oxyhemoglobin, some of which are 
distinguishable only with great difficulty from the spec- 
trum of carbon-monoxide blood, until sufficient formalde- 
hyde is added, when the spectrum of reduced hemoglobin 
is produced. 

In view of the fact that formaldehyde was found to 
modify more or less completely all the chemical tests, and 
to act as a reducing agent when present in large amounts, 
so as to interfere also with spectroscopic examinations, 
it was thought best to make a brief report of these ex- 
aminations. From Doctor Fishbein’s experience with 
the various tests under these conditions, it would seem 
that the test, namely, dilution of the blood one part to 
four parts with water and shaking with three times the 
volume of 1 per cent. tannic acid, whereby normal blood 
becomes gray and carbon-monoxide blood remains red, 
is most reliable and trustworthy in the presence of for- 
maldehyde. In case no formaldehyde is present, the ad- 
dition of four volumes of lead acetate will be found to 
yield satisfactory results. Spectroscopic observations are 
of little value unless preceded by many observations on 
the various forms of hemoglobin. 

Dr. Fishbein records the conditions in the following 
instances of gas poisoning: | 

The patient, subjected for several hours after exposure 
to the action of the pulmotor, which has seemed to be of 





*Baltimore, Md. 


great efficiency in many cases, remained comatose. 
admission to the Cook County Hospital, 12 02. of blo 
were withdrawn and intravenous transfusion of saline § 
lution was made. During a period of four days, norm 
saline solution by the drop method was given pract 
ally continuously. The patient remained unconscio 
throughout. The condition gradually grew worse and 
died, nearly five days after the exposure to the gas. 
Carbon monoxide was demonstrable in the blood 
the various tests, chemical and spectroscopic. This 
of special interest in view of the fact that many autho 
ties hold that carbon-monoxide blood loses its charact: 
istics when exposed to the air, whereas, in this case, it ¥ 
found even though the person lived five days after | 
moval from the gas. Ordinarily, if the patient lives, t 
carbon monoxide is eliminated within a few hours, : 
though carbon monoxide in the blood seven days after t 
exposure to the gas has been mentioned. Few such + 
reported; probably a further study would show many | 
stances of this nature. 
“ 
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Holding Men 
By West VinGINIA SUPERINTENDENT 

The principal of a preparatory school was receiving 
his office a call from the father of two boys who had be 
suspended from school for a short time on account 
some violation of school discipline. The old gentlen: 
had been a miner for many years, had saved his mon 
leased a small tract of coal, opened a country bal 
hired a miner to help him dig, and, from this beginn1 
had hired more men, built shanties, houses and mu 
buildings, installed equipment and prospered. 

As is usually the case, having little school traini 
himself, he was anxious that his boys should become e 
cated in the shortest possible time, and was much ] 
out that there was to be any interruption. He war 
the boys cowhided, put on short rations, denied pt 
ileges—any of the list of school punishments save $ 
pension. The principal was firm, or perhaps stubbo 
and after much argument the father gave up, say 
“Professor, maybe you are right. I don’t know noth 
about teaching, but in my business I have always male 
a rule never to give the men nothing they ask for. 

“Sometimes they may be reasonable, and then ag 
they may be unreasonable, but it’s all the same, I ne 
give in to nothing. Sometimes they say the rent is _ 
high. Then I say, ‘When I built them houses I lef 
hole in the side to come in by and to go out by, and wl 
you think the rent ain’t right, you can just go out 
that hole? and,” he concluded, justifying his poli 
“they all love me like a brother.” 

This latter statement was more nearly the truth tl 
one might suppose from the outline of his policy, 4 
thereby hangs the reason for this lengthy introducti 
By loving him like a brother, the old man meant # 
he had no trouble keeping men, that they were satisf 
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‘and felt that they were getting a square deal, in other 
words, having dug coal himself, he anticipated the needs 
of his employees and was a keen judge of the merits of a 
“kick.” His men undoubtedly hiked him, and he held 
them in his employ. 


ANOTHER TYPE OF MANAGER 


_ There is another type of mine manager who, imagin- 
‘ing that all men are “kickers” and that all complaints are 
alike, attempts to follow the policy of refusing all re- 
quests, and does not succeed in getting himself loved 
‘like a brother, but loses his men and gets such a reputa- 
‘tion for himself that no new men apply. 

The next superintendent, hearing him cussed and dis- 
cussed, sets about correcting the mistake by being so easy 
that his concessions beget inequalities and make his re- 
fusals seem arbitrary and partial. He is beset daily with 
trivial complaints and ends by losing control of disci- 
‘pline, and is literally “run off the job.” 

Then comes the “liar.” He promises with no inten- 
‘tion of fulfilling his word. Possibly he intends to 
ook into complaints and requests, but his intentions are 
‘not serious enough to make him remember. Of all 
types he is the most exasperating. Possibly he makes 
‘good a sufficient number of his promises to keep men 
thinking that perhaps their particular requests may fall 
under the one sometimes ere and they hang on for 
‘a while. 

Some managers of men even advocate the “promise 
system.” They say, “Why, hell, yes, always promise. What 
‘is the use of arguing? Agree to everything and then do 
as you please.” Strange to say, once in a long while you 
will find a man of the Ananias type who is wonderfully 
successful. He has been so consistent in the failure to 
fulfill his promises that his men do not expect anything, 
and take his jovial assurances much as the refusals of the 
old man whose men loved him like a brother. The secret 
of his success is the same as in the former case. He is 
a good judge of a “kick,” and knows when a man is work- 
ing at a disadvantage. 





Tur NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Then there is the new superintendent, who imagines 
he has come to correct the faults of his mine foreman. 
He begins by granting requests that the mine foreman 
has refused, and soon he is beseiged with, ages place no 
(eut’; “water in my place”; “no gotta turn” “driver 
no good” ; “too much push for car”; “all time slate come 
down” ; ‘‘no car to clean up my place”; “lika new buddie 
my place” ; ‘ ‘no catch nothing for clay vein”; “short six 
ears this time”; “right away finish.” 

If the superintendent is really going to arbitrate these 
eases, he must have the same means of judging them as 
has his mine foreman. Possibly the complaints are gen- 
uine, and the foreman may, or may not be in touch with 
the various situations. Anyway, it is taking a long chance 
for a superintendent to attempt to judge independently. 
“But, if he is a good inside man, he may be invaluable in 
‘helping keep a check on the cause of dissatisfaction, and 
by assuming certain responsibilities, take much worry off 
of his foreman. 

_ Tn these davs of machine coal, when a miner’s kit con- 
‘sists. of a pick and shovel, and.-his family is in the old 
country, it takes only a anaes of difference in manage- 
(ment to send him on his way to another mine, and it is 


“not pay a» better price for the steeper rooms 


C Ores A0G. E ati: 


not so much the granting of requests and privileges that 
holds men as it is the maintaining of a condition that 
does not admit of privilege. The best-paid man on the 
job quits, not because he is not paid enough, but because 
someone else has an advantage over him. It may be easier 
to keep a mine full of diggers where there is a uniformly 
unfavorable condition than where some of it is good and 
some bad; nor need this principle be confined to miners 
alone. 


OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES WITH MACHINERY 


An agent for a hoist for cars on steep room pushes re- 
cently made the statement that the steep push was the 
greatest hindrance to holding men in the low-vein coal, 
arguing that his hoist would overcome this difficulty. 
But there is a question whether the inequality of working 
conditions brought about by installing a limited number 
of hoists in steep rooms would not leave the situation the 
same as before. Of course, we are not talking about the 
impossible grades. A room with a hoist, if it presented 
an advantage, would present also an inequality, and the 
inequality is what makes men refuse to work. We have 
all had the experience of having a butt of steep rooms 
worked up until some rooms show a lighter grade, and 
then it is all off. It is difficult to get the two grades 
worked side by side. 

Some student of economics might say, “Yes, but why 
fo? ne 
miner himself knows that it would be harder for him to 
set .a price on a room grade that would make it equal to 
some other grade than it would be to change the dip of 
the coal. He might just as. well advocate rain for the 
Just and drought for the unjust, or guess at the condi- 
tions the next cut will reveal. Probably the best way to 
make the conditions equal is to drive rooms off along the 
strike from another room. 

Roller-bearing wheels might lighten the push for every- 
one and would be a distinet advantage for the whole, but 
it would not adjust the inequality. I am uot sure but 
that if each superintendent and manager knew exactly 
what salary the other was getting, there might be as great 
a dearth of material for these positions as exists at the 
mines presenting unequal working conditions. Men do 
things because “everybody’s doing it.” A mine with one 
rate and equal working conditions would be too good to 
be true, but to hold men at any given mine, seems to be 
a question of approaching such an ideal rather than giv- 
ing fancy prices for bad stuff, wet rates where ditching 
could be done, and yardage where good service to the 
miner might make his working condition better. 

The old fellow whose miners loved him like a brother 
may have met this problem in his own crude way, but he 
held men without handing out a lot of “sugar.” 


o% 
ve 


The points to be considered when laying out a haulage. 
system are: (1) nature of the roof; (2) output per day; (3) 
grade; (4) number of branch roads and their distance from 
the shaft; (5) initial expense. Where the roof is good, double 
tracks are practical, and the endless-rope system gives good 
results, as there is a constant supply of loaded cars at the 
shaft bottom and empties in the chambers, which means a 
large output. This system permits the working of any num- 
ber of branches together or separately. It can be used where 
the grade is steep as well as on the level. While the initial 
cost is high, the long life-of the rope, the use of small engines, - 
the low per cent. of accidents, and the increased ventilation 
tend to render this system efficient, durable and cheap. 
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The Atlas Co.’s Plant at Burgettstown, Penn 


By Ler LuEwetyn* 


SYNOPSIS—The first of two articles on this interesting 
plant. It is one of the newest operations in Pennsyl- 
vania and the equipment is modern in every respect. 
This installment takes up the general conditions prevail- 
ing in the field and outlines the scheme of operation. 
oe 
oe 
This operation is located on Raccoon Creek, about four 
miles from Burgettstown, and has connections with the 
Pan Handle railroad. The officers are: George Z. Ho- 


Coar Ace ~ 


seam, which is from 5 to 6 ft. thick and 270 ft. belo 
the surface. The other is what is known as a “Rooster 
seam and is peculiar to that particular field; it is abou 
4 ft. thick and lies immediately above the Pittsburg 
seam, some 4 to 5 ft. of strata intervening. It is th 
company’s intention to work both seams. 


SHAFTS AND SURFACE EQuipMENT 


Both shafts are 12x24 ft., the air shaft being locate 





View or Dumps AND CHAIN HAUL For RETURNING THE EMPTIES 


The arrangement is such that one man and a helper can 


sack, president; James B. Haines, Jr., vice-president ; 
John A. Bell, Jr., secretary-treasurer; and W. A. Mc- 
3ride, superintendent. The engineers for the company 
are Smith and Lewis, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
who were engineers in charge of the construction of the 
entire plant. 

The company owns 1700 acres of coal and 300 acres 
of surface, upon which the plant and town are built. 
The name adopted for the town is Atlasburg. There 
are two seams of coal. One is the famous Pittsburgh 


Pp *%hief engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co., Pittsburgh, 
enn. 


handle the full capacity of 3000 tons per day. 


1000 ft. distant from the main shaft. Tracks are pro 
vided at the main shaft bottom for 200 loads and 20{ 
empties. The cars operate by gravity at this point an 
require but two men. 

The main hoisting engines are two 26x36 in. Vulean 
direct connected to 7x9-ft. conical drums. The air-shaf 
engine is a double 15x24 Vulcan, direct connected to % 
7-ft. cylindrical drum. The cage operating in the al 
shaft is counterweighted and is used for hoisting me! 
and supplies, but coal was hoisted during the constructio 
of the main tipple. | 

The building housing the power plant is 45x120 ft 





( 


engine room. 
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with a partition separating the boiler room from the 
It is of brick construction, with concrete 
floors. The boiler room contains four 300-hp. Erie City 
watertube boilers, equipped with Jones underfeed stok- 
ers, two Epping-Carpenter boiler-feed pumps, and a Hop- 
per’s feed-water heater of 2000-hp. capacity. The boilers 
operate under 150-lb. steam pressure. The engine room 


contains two 250-275 compound-wound generators of the_ 


General Electric make, driven by two 17x24-in. four- 
valve, Erie City engines. e 
The shop building is 45x75 ft., of brick construction, 
and is equipped with forges, hammers, pipe machine, 
drill presses, etc., for making the necessary repairs. 
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burgh district. No expense was spared in providing the 
employees with comfortable homes. The houses are sin- 
gle and of different designs and are located on lots 60x 
150 ft., with 60 ft. streets. The store building, which 
is a handsome brick structure, is 45x100 ft. and two 
stories high. This building also- contains the post office 
and superintendent’s offices. 


SCHEME OF OPERATION 
Mine cars of three-ton capacity are hoisted from the 
coal seam to the tipple floor on platform cages, operating 
in a two-compartment shaft. The cages are provided 
with hinged bottoms, which are level while hoisting, but 





Virw or TteeLte, SHow1nG Borter-CoaL Bin witH TRESTLE AND Evectric Larry 


Vertical doors in the headframe are to admit the sheaves and large opening in the side of the tipple is for the rock trestle 


now being 


The mine fan is of the Jeffrey type, 16x5 ft., and 
driven by two 17x21-in. four-valve Erie City engines, 
and will have an ultimate capacity of 300,000 cu.ft. of 
air against a 6-in. water gage when operating at 160 


r.p.m.; it is inclosed in a steel, concrete and brick build- 


ing of pleasing design. 

The motors are the General Electric type, equipped 
with cable and crab reels. Cutting machines are of the 
chain type and were manufactured by the Goodman 
Electric Company. 

Owing to the advantageous location, and also the great 
care and expense gone to by the company, the town 1s 
one of the most excellent mining towns in the Pitts- 


constructed. 


a separate set of Janders are provided so that when the 
cages come to rest the hinged bottom is tilted to such 
an angle as will allow the loaded car to run off by grav- 
ity. The loaded cars gravitate to a Phillips crossover 
dump, of which there are two placed side by side, and 
are dumped into one of two sets of gravity-screen rigs. 
The empty cars pass on over dumps to a kickback and 
return by gravity, on one side of the tipple, to a chain 
haul, which elevates them sufficiently to run them to a 
second kickback behind the hoistways. From this kick- 
back the cars gravitate to spring horns located behind 
each cageway. When ready to admit the car to the cage 
the operator presses a foot treadle which releases the 
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horns and the car runs onto the cage for return to the 
mine. 

There are two dumps, two screen rigs, two feeders, 
and two picking tables, with the dumps setting opposite 
to each other. The run-of-mine coal is dumped into a 
chute equipped with a set of standard screen bars having 
114-in. spaces. The screened coal passes to weigh baskets, 
where it is weighed and then deposited in a chute common 
to both weigh baskets, terminating in two hoppers fitted 
on the bottom with plate feeders for feeding the coal to 
the two picking tables running parallel to the railroad 
tracks. 

The bone is picked from the coal by pickers walking 
on the tables, and thrown onto a pan conveyor, located 
between and running parallel to the two tables, con- 
veyed to the back end of the picking house, and dis- 





SHowina Weigh Baskets, FEEDER Hopper, PICKING 
TABLE AND BoNE CONVEYOR 


charged onto a similar conveyor running at right angles, 
which in turn conveys the material to a roll crusher. 
The crushed bone is then elevated to a storage bin, from 
which it is taken by an electric car to the boiler house 
for use in boilers. The picked coal passes from the 
picking tables to cars over the special loading chute 
arranged for loading cars 8 ft., 10 ft. and 11 ft. 6 in. 
high. 

The 114-in. screenings from each rig, drop onto a set 
of 1mt-bar screens having °4-in. spaces, where separation 
into nut and slack takes place. Each product is collected 
in chutes, common to both screen rigs, and loaded in 
railroad cars on their respective tracks, the chutes being 
fitted with proper gates for stopping the flow of coal 
when shifting cars. 

Provision is made for two egg sereens in the hopper 
under the weigh baskets, so 3-in. egg coal may be made 
on both rigs and loaded on the nut track, separate, or 
mixed with the nut, or with the nut and slack. The 
upper end of each slack chute is a short section of per- 
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forated screen for taking the real fine dust out of the 
slack coal.. This dust is collected in a chute and passes 
to a cross-bone conveyor, thence to an elevator leading 
to the storage bin for boiler-house use. 

When desired, the nut coal, or the nut and slack mixed, 
from either screen rig, may be put on their respective 
picking tables, producing cither 34-in. lump or run-of- 
mine, the fine coal being loaded on the tables underneath 
the lump to facilitate picking. With these screen rigs 
it is possible to make the following loading combinations: 


%,-in. lump on either lump track. 

14%-in. lump on either lump track. 

Run-of-mine on either lump track. 

Nut on nut track. 

Nut and slack mixed on nut track. 

1%-in. lump on ntt track. 

3%,-in. lump on nut track. 

Run-of-mine cn nut track. 

Ege on nut track. 

10 Special run-of-mine (consisting of egg, 
on nut track. 

11 Nut and egg mixed on nut track. 

12 %-in. or 1%-in. slack on slack track. 


DOD Oe Oo he 


nut and slack) 


a 
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Tue Wercn Baskets (witH THE Ea@ SCREENS BELOW) 
AND CHUTES TO THE FEEDER HOPPER 


Of the above combinations, Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 12 may 
be loaded without operating the picking tables. Pro- 
vision is made in the upper end of the screen rigs for 
bypassing room cleanings to the bone conveyor, and rock 
to the rock bin under the dump, from where it passes to 
the rock car. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS 


The principal parts entering into the construction of 
ihe tipple and air hoist are as follows: 


Two special cages for main Two plate feeders. 
tipple. 

One counterweighted cage for Two picking tables. 
air hoist. . 

Four sets of landers for main Two bone conveyors, 
tipple. 

Two sets of landers for air One bone crusher. 
hoist. 

Two head sheaves for main One bone elevator. 
tipple. 

Two head sheaves for air One storage bin. 
hoist. 


One empty car haul, 


One system of tipple tracks. 

Two Phillips cross-over 
dumps. 

Two gravity screen rigs. 


One main headframe and 
tipple. 

One air hoist headframe. 

One 8-ton electric traveling 
ear and runway. 

Two car-releasing mechan- 
isms for shaft bottom. 


x 
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The cages are of the platform type and provided with 
| hinged bottoms. They are built to conform to the new 
mining laws of Pennsylvania and equipped with Lep- 
ley’s patented steel-wedge safety device with double 
springs. They have forged-steel rope sockets 16-in. long, 
._forged-steel safety clamps, 1-in. bridle chains, %4-in. 
safety chains, and horns to secure the car when hoisting 
and receive the empty car when caging it. These horns 
“remain in position until released by the operator to allow 
the loaded car to run off the cage, and then return auto- 
matically to their initial position for receiving the empty 
ear. Steel side plates, 14 in. thick by 4 ft. high, run 
“the full length of the cage. Hand rails are provided on 
either side and safety chains across both ends. A steel 
-eanopy top is provided, with one side hinged to turn 
up for accommodating long material. 
Cages were built by the Connellsville Manufacturing 
(& Mine Supply Co. from plans furnished by the Pitts- 
} “burgh Coal Washer Co. This same company also fur- 
‘nished the head sheaves, which are 10 ft. in diameter 
and heavy pattern, bicycle-spoke type, mounted on an 
; ' 8-in. hammered-steel shaft, supported in heavy cast-iron, 
babbitted pillow-blocks equipped with adjustable sole 
_ plates. 
' The tipple tracks are constructed of 30-lb, American 
standard rails and are secured to the 3-in. oak floor by 
| standard railroad spikes. Back of the hoistways a special 
“automatic switch is provided for diverting the empty 
car to the proper hoist. The empty car going onto the 
cage sets the switch for the next car. 
- The dumps are of the Phillips extra heavy crossover 
type. Special dumping rings are provided for operating 
_ the car doors, which are of the lifting type. The rings 
are operated automatically by the in-going loaded car, 
thus relieving the dump operator of the extra work of 
handling them. The car haul is on about 40-ft. centers 
and consists of a 12-in. pitch steel-link chain, which has 
cast-steel pivoted dogs inserted in it every 2 ft. for 
engaging attachments on the bottom of the car. 
(To be continued.) 


Losses in the Connells- 
ville Region 


E. W. Parker, statistician of the U. 8. Geolo. Survey, 
has compiled the following* interesting memorandum 
concerning waste-heat losses in the Connellsville region: 

The production of coke in the Connellsville and Lower 

_ Connellsville districts of Pennsylvania in 1911 amounted 
to 16,919,749 short tons, to produce which in retort ovens 

would require about 9300 such ovens. These operated as 
“waste-heat” ovens would produce approximately 180,000 
boiler horsepower per hour. 

Through the courtesy of the late R. N. Durborow, 

_ general superintendent of motive power of the Pennsyl- 
-vania R.R. Co., the writer has received estimates of the 
quantity of drawbar horsepower developed by some of the 
locomotives of that company during 1910. Mr. Durborow 
states that it required about 32,358 drawbar horsepower 
as the average during the month of March, 1911, to haul 
_ the freight trains over the portion of the Pennsylvania 
system between Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. For the 
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7 *“The Manufacture of Coke in 1911.” 
' Office, Washington, D. C. 
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passenger trains 9762 drawbar horsepower is required, 
the total drawbar horsepower developed per day being 
42,120. The efficiency of transmission from the power 
house to substations on the line would be about 82 per 
cent. for the distance between Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, 
and for 42,000 drawbar horsepower. The efficiency of 
the distributing system between the substations and the 
locomotives would be about 85 per cent., and the effi- 
ciency of the locomotive itself would be about 75 per cent. 
The power that would reach the drawbar of the locomo- 
tive and thus be available for a train would, therefore, be 
about 52.3 per cent., this being the product of 82 by 85 
by 75 per cent. Assuming, therefore, that 42,000 draw- 
bar horsepower is 52.3 per cent. of the power-plant horse- 
power, sufficient to move the traffic, 80,000 hp. would 
be required at the power house. 


DEVELOPED BY DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
LOCOMOTIVES 


HorsEPOWER 


Mr. Durborow was kind enough to submit the following 
tables, giving the estimates of the horsepower developed 
by the different classes of locomotives, hauling freight 
and passenger trains, during the month of March, 
1911, from which the foregoing estimates have been de- 
duced : 

PREIGHT TRAINS, MONTH OF MARCI, 1911 





Average Total horse- 
running Locomo- Average power hours 
: time tive horse- per month 
No. of trains per month (hours) class power. of 31 days 
Altoona and ip eastbound: ; 
686, slow. BP stat cite 10.80 H-8 650 4,815,720 
439, preferred. . 8.85 H-6 600 2,331,090 
Altoona and i aceisbure, westbound: 
608, slow. : 11.36 H-8 650 4,489,472 
393, preferred. . 8.35 H-6 600 1,968,930 
Altoona and Pittsburgh: west and eastbound—all freight trains: 
be fot UF Peat Sera, seen 8.76 H-6 600 9,728,856 
ESO! Nrasth ee ORT, MR 8.76 H-8 650 740,220 
Total trains 4107 24,074,288 


744 hours in 31 days; rie coe = 
744 
PASSENGER TRAINS, MONTH OF MARCH, 1911 
Altoona and Harrisburg, east and westbound: 


32,358 horsepower required any instant. 


SHI @ Ake, Sicha SUS vate, Sh ure See aes etn 32.038 1D} 2,423,828 
SOR eed neeR Hamer Wane las cote oe as cicenat s or03 K 

DOS sn. ene aeNeE A on ce a 3.03 K 630 1,066,000 
Altoona and Pittsburgh, east and westbound: 

LPP can her yeaa. 3.30 K 660 2,715,966 

Beis Hate (oo ere ae 3.30 E 450 1,057,320 

Total trains, 4269... 7,263,114 

7,263,114 
cS epee = 9762 horsepower required at any instant. 


Irom the foregoing it appears that the quantity of 
power which might be obtained from the coking opera- 
tions in the Connellsville and Lower Connellsville dis- 
tricts by substituting nonrecovery retort ovens for the 
beehive ovens would be more than twice the quantity 
of power necessary to move every train on the Pennsy!- 
vania R.R. between Pittsburgh and Harrisburgh. 

This estimate is, of course, roughly calculated as the 
efficiency of a power plant will range from one-half 
horsepower per boiler horsepower in a small simple non- 
condensing engine to three horsepower in the best com- 
pound-condensing engines. The power used on the rail- 
road is not uniform, the rate of fuel consumption vary- 
ing during all hours of the day and from day to day. 
Moreover, the conversion of boiler horsepower per oven 
into dynamometer (drawbar) horsepower may differ con- 
siderably in practice, but, allowing for all possible errors 
and variations, the enormous waste of energy now ob- 
taining in the coking districts of Pennsylvania is glar- 
ingly apparent. 


Bye 


SY NOPSIS—This installment takes wp the situation at 
the Head of the Lakes. The “Twin Harbors” last year 
handled some 40 million tons of freight, or more than 
the total foreign commerce cleared from the six leading 
Atlantic ports. Coal shipments for the current year will 
approximate 10 million tons. The docks are equipped 
with the most elaborate unloading machinery in the 
world, in addition to which there are large cleaning, 
screening and briquetting plants. 

3 , 
100,000 mark and 
the rugged, rock- 


Duluth is a city crowding the 
stretching for twenty-five miles along 
bound coast of the Head of the Lakes. Shipping during 
the season of 1912 aggregated 41,474,776 tons of freight, 
8,585,039 tons being coal, enough to fill an order of 
161,000 cars placed end to end, making a train 1900 





UNLOADING AND SToRAGE PLANT OF THE 


miles long, or long reach from Duluth to 
Portland, Oregon. 

Inseparably connected with Duluth, is the thriving 
city of Superior on the opposite side of the harbor. It 
is not at all disparaging to Duluth to say that Superior 
receives the larger amount of coal. A glance at the 
contour of the harbor, as can be seen by the accompany- 
ing map. shows the confluence of the St. Louis River 
with the Duluth side of the harbor forms what is known 
as Connor’s Point, all of which is on the Superior side 
and extends into the bay proper, forming a most ad- 
vantageous location for coal docks. Here are located 


many of the large coal-handling plants. 


enough to 


Naturat-Harsor ADVANTAGES 


There are harbor advantages here not enjoyed by any 
other port. Large vessels must necessarily seek freight 
where they can be accommodated and eperated economic- 
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ally. At either entrance to the Twin Ports the largest 
steamers can enter, dock, unload and depart under their 
own steam and without the use of tugs, which in many 
other ports forms a heavy item of expense. 

With the modern coal-handling equipment in use, un- 
loading is done here with the maximum dispatch, the 
boats then passing directly to some one of the mammoth 
ore docks or grain elevators and taking on a fresh load. 
This situation always insures a line of the best and fast- 
est vessels plying on the Great Lakes. The immense 
freight carriers, some of them as long as two ordinary 
city blocks, push their way through the channel entrance 
and land at some ore or coal dock without ceremony. 
It takes but a half hour to accomplish this and almost 
immediately the process of loading or unloading begins. 

A further study of the accompanying map indicates 


= 


NORTHWESTERN FUEL Co., AT SUPERIOR, WIS. 


again how wisely nature had provided for this harbor. 
Stretching from the Duluth shore to the Superior side 
the sharp end of the Lake is cut off by a natural break- 
water. This is a sand bar of sufficient width and heighth 
to make a more effective breakwater than could possibly 
be constructed by artificial means. 

The docks located on the Superior side of the harbor 
received last year, from May te December, 5,680,285 
tons of coal ont of a total of 8,585,039 tons received at 
the Twin Ports. During the 235 days’ open season it 
1912, the net registered tonnage entering and clearing 
the Superior Harbor exceeded that in the foreizn com- 
merce of the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New Orleans. Boston aud Charleston all combined. 


LAKE SHIPPING IN THE EARLY Days 


In 1855, the date of the opening of the Soo Canal, 
the records show 1414 tons of coal passed through the 
canal that year, shipped in small lots, mest of it going | 
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Map or Superior-Duturn (Twin Hanrpors) AT THE 
Heap oF THE LAKES 


to the copper country in upper Michigan. Not until 
1871 was coal handled as a commercial enterprise from 
lower Lake Ports to the Head of the Lakes. 

In that year, the late H. N. Saunders, the pioneer cf 
the coal industry in the Northwest, unloaded at Duluth 
about 3000 tons. Connected with him was the present 
well known railroad magnate, James J. Hill. It is 
interesting to note that at that time all the coal handled 
came up the Lakes in boats of from 300 to 500 tons 
carrying capacity, and the machinery provided for han- 
dling these cargoes was most primitive in character when 
compared with that in use at the present time. 

The leading dock men expect that about 10,000,000 
tons of coal will be brought by vessel and distributed 
over the Head of the Lakes during the season of 1913. 
This tonnage will be transported in vessels carrying 
8,000 to 14,000 tons each, and with present unloading 
facilities, the largest cargoes can be discharged in from 
12 to 24 hr. At one of the new modern docks, three 
of the largest vessels can be unloaded at the same time, 
the machinery being capable of taking the coal out of the 
beats and storing it on the dock at the rate of 2000 tons 
per hour. The record cargo last season was the “Wm. 
P. Snyder, Jr.,” which contained 12,664 tons. 


THr NoRTHWESTERN FUEL Co.’s Dock 


There has just been completed on dock No. 1 of the 
North Western Fuel Co., the largest handling bridge in 
the world. This mammoth piece of work is the most 
modern device there is in the line of coal dock equipment. 
Docks planned and completed only three or four years 
ago, are already out of date. The length of this won- 
derful piece of mechanism is 755 ft. over all, length of 
span 551 ft., height from floor to top of truss, 131 ft. 
and the total weight, 3,000,000 lb. The bridge is sup- 


“ported by an inverted pier at one end and the shear 


leg at the other, thus taking up the least possible space. 
The entire structure is mounted on wheels which are 
driven by electric motors by which means the bridge is 
moved at the rate of about 200 ft. per minute, while 
traveling from hatch to hatch of a boat being unloaded, 
or from one point to another on the dock when loading 
the coal into cars. 
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The most modern type of man-trolley electrically oper- 
ated and equipped, with complete air system for brak- 
ing, will operate on the bridge, using a specially designed 
bucket for digging the coal out of the hold of the ves- 
sel and another for scraping it together in a pile and 
cleaning up the bottom of the hold. ; 
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PittsBurRGH Coat Co.’s No. % Dock at DututrH, Equrprt 





Coal Receipts, According to Different Grades, at the Twin Ports for the Current Season to Aug. 1 
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The digging bucket is of the clam-shell type and has 
a spread of 24 ft., while the clean-up bucket has a 
spread of 27 ft. The huge clam shell raises 10 tons of 
coal cach trip and places it in the stock pile. In the 
early days this used to be considered a big car load. 
Heretofore six tons has been the limit of clam-shell 
capacity on the docks. This clam shell stands 17 ft. 
high, and four men standing on top of one another just 
reach the top. With this equipment the dock can un- 
load a 10,000-ton cargo in 18 to 20 hr., which formerly 
would take 40 hours. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown the coal-- 
handling equipment of the Northwestern Fuel Co., in- 
stalled several years ago by the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Co. 

As will be noted the equipment consists of four fast 
unloaders, three bridge tramways, and two electric-trans- 
fer carriages. The coal is unloaded from the vessels by 
mneans of grab buckets from which it is dumped into 
the hoppers on the piers. The pier spans two railroad 
tracks so that the coal may be either loaded directly 
from the hopper into railroad cars beneath, or into self- 
dumping tubs located on the transfer carriages. Each 
one of the bridge tramways consists of three spans cover- 
ing the entire storage yard, and they are all equipped 
with a man trolley fitted with a 4-ton shovel bucket 
which is used in reloading the coal. 

The self-dumping tub is picked up by means of the 
man trolley and conveyed to the desired place in the 
storage yard, where the coal is held for future shipment. 
The fast plants, transfer carriages and bridge tramways 
are all electrically operated and self-propelled along their 
respective tracks. "~~ 


GROWTH OF THE LAKE SHIPPING 


A glance backward over the tonnage handled in former 
years indicates a healthy increasing demand year by year. 
The records show receipts of both anthracite and bitu- 
minous at the Duluth-Superior docks as follows: 
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It is estimated by those intimately acquainted with 
coal distribution in the Northwestern territory that there 
is a yearly inereasing demand of about 10 per cent. On 
the basis of last year’s receipts this would mean a ton- 
nage for 1913 of approximately 10,000,000 tons. With 
the improvements completed and under way, dock stor- 
age will be close to 10,000,000 tons, which means a pos- 
sible handling capacity of over 15,000,000 tons. During 
the active season, much of the coal does not go into the 
stock pile; after unloading from the boat it passes 
through the screening operation and direct to cars for 
shipment to dealers’ bins in the country. When there 
is a large tonnage going to the storage bins of the trade 
in the early part of the fall, when cars are plentiful, it 
gives the docks a chance to bring up a sufficient supply 
and store it for the heavy demand during the close of 
navigation. 

Until about five years ago, the distributors of coal 
fromthe Head of the’ Lakes ‘were the Northwestern Fuel 
Co., the Pittsburgh Coal Co., the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co., the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 


a 
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the Zenith Furnace Co., the M. A. Hanna Coal Co., the 
Northern Coal & Dock Co., and the St. Paul & Western 
Coal Co., distributors of Sunday Creek Hocking. Prac- 
tically all of these have rebuilt their docks and put on 
modern handling equipment and substantially increased 
their handling capacity. Others have come in with mod- 
ern dock facilities, such as the Berwind Fuel Co., making 
a specialty of Pocahontas Smokeless; the Carnegie Fuel 
Co. have also made rapid strides, having recently com- 
pleted a large modern structure, and the latest addition 
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along Lakes Superior and Michigan, and the Clarkson 
Coal & Dock Co., who operate a dock at Ashland, Wis. 
formerly, the principal soft coals handled were Ohio 
Hocking and Youghiogheny, but now the West Virginia 
smokeless and splint coals form a large percentage of 
the tonnage, and of late years a strong demand has-come 
for the high-grade coals from Kentucky-Tennessee, and 
large quantities of these are stored on the docks regu- 


larly. Ohio Hocking still has a firm hold on the con- 
sumer. It has been a popular domestic coal for many 





BrowNHolst UNLOADING APPARATUS ON THE NORTHWESTERN Fue Co.’s Dock at Superior, WIs. 


is the fine new dock of the Island Creek Coal Sales Co., 
which is devoted exclusively to their product. 


BrIQUETTING AND VARIETY OF CoAL HANDLED 


The Stott Briquette Co. about five years ago started 
manufacturing anthracite screenings into merchantable 
briquettes, while the Berwind Fuel Co. has been success- 
fully operating a large briquette plant, using their smoke- 
less screenings. They are now putting up a duplicate 
of their briquetting plant. 
ping here are the Great Lakes Coal & Dock Co., who 
are about to make extensive improvements, the C. Riess 
Coal Co., of Sheboygan, Wis., operating a chain of docks 


Other dock companies operat- ° 


years, and in spite of the crowding in of others, the 
yearly tonnage holds about the same. 

The territory reached from the Head of the Lakes is 
commonly designated as dock territory, reaching into 
the upper part of Wisconsin, all of Minnesota, northern 
Towa, northwestern Nebraska, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota and Montana. More dock coal from the Head of the 
Lakes is going into the Canadian Northwest every year. 
There is a point, however, where rates on dock coal equal- 
ize with all-rail coals from Illinois, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, and below an imaginary line where that division 
occurs, competition between dock coal and all-rail coal is 
always keen. 


BA2 COAL 

Preparation of the coals has developed in the West 
to such an extent that often the best preparation is the 
deciding point. The better grades of Illinois coals ob- 
tained a foothold in dock territory solely on their excel- 
lent preparation. Dock men at one time never thought 
of giving their soft coal any sizing or screening, but they 
finally had to come to it, and today all modern docks 
are equipped with expensive screening plants and are 
effecting a splendid preparation. 


RAILROAD FACILITIES 


No port has better railroad facilities for the distribu- 
tion of the coal tonnage handled over the doeks than 
Duluth. The vast amount of ore, grain and merchandise 
brought here to be transhipped by water insures a steady 
and abundant car supply. The grain fields of Minnesota, 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Montana practically 
empty their entire harvests into the Head of the Lakes 
elevators during September, October, November and De- 
cember at a rate that taxes all the railroads having their 
terminus at the Twin Ports. This brings a stream of 
ears loaded with grain to Duluth-Superior and when 
emptied they are switched to the docks for loading with 
coal and within a day are back on their way to the 
interior. 

The Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, the Soo and 
the Omaha have all greatly improved their terminal 
facilities and are as much interested in keeping trans- 
portation from becoming congested as the dock compa- 
nies. Since the congestion several years ago, there has 
been no serious blockade or car shortage. There need 
not be any if the buyer will do his part in ordering 
supphes forward in the early summer. If, however, 
ordering by the country trade is delayed until late fall, 
the handling of the immense tonnage during the three 
months time becomes a physical impossibility. 

(To be Continued) 
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Wyoming Coal Production in 1912 


The coal production of Wyoming in 1912, according to 
2. W. Parker, of the U. 8. Geological Survey, amounted 
to 7,568,124 short tons valued at $11,648,088, an increase 
of 623,260 short tons in quantity and $1,139,225 in 
value over the figures for 1911. With the single exception 
of the year 1910, the output of 1912 was the largest in 
the history of the state. In 1910, however, conditions 
were abnormal, a shortage of fuel caused by a six months’ 
strike among the coal miners in the central and 
southwestern states having caused an unusual demand 
upon the coal-producing districts of the Rocky Mountain 
states. The production in 1911, while less than that in 
1910, showed a normal gain over 1909, and that of 1912 
exhibited a normal increase over 1911. 

The region supplied hy Wyoming coal was blessed with 
bountiful crops in 1912 and the metallurgical and other 
industries were in a prosperous condition, which was re- 
flected not only in the increase in production over 1911, 
but in an advance in the average price per ton from $1.55 
to $1.58. 

Coal mining in Wyoming gave employment to 8036 
men for an average of 238 days in 1912, against 7924 
men for an average of 230 days in 1911. The labor effi- 
ciency in Wyoming is among the highest in the country, 
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usually showing an average production per man per year 
of over 900 tons. In 1912, this average was 917. Ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of Mines, there 
were 34 deaths by accident in the coal mines of Wyom- 
ing during 1912, an increase of one over 1911. 

Probably more than half of the entire area of Wyom- 
ing is coal bearing. Coal is believed to exist in every 
county of the state, although in some portions it lies 
under so heavy a cover as to be unworkable under present 
conditions. The reserves are estimated at approximately 
424 billion short tons, a supply exceeding that of any 
other state, with the possible exception of North Dakota. 

The coals of North Dakota, however, are almost en- 
tirely lignite, with a small amount of sub-bituminous, 
whereas those of Wyoming range from sub-bituminous 
to medium-grade bituminous. Some of the Wyoming 
coals go to markets as far distant as the Pacifie Coast. 

The coalfields of Wyoming are numerous; some of 
them are large and contain many beds, some of which are 
very thick. One bed in the southwestern part of the 
state is about 90 ft. in thickness; the largest coalfield is 
the Powder River field in the northeastern part of the 
state. At least 11,000 of the 15,000 sq.m. contained in 
this area are underlain by coal beds of known workable 
thickness. 
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Most great edifices are supported by stones hidden in the 
ground. 


LA 
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Nothing astonishes men 


so much as common sense and 
plain dealing. : 
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A newspaper in a Mississippi valley town recently printed 
the following concerning a possible coal development in that 
vicinity: 


About 19 years ago, Mr. was digging a well on 


his farm when he struck the coal vein at a depth of about 
40 ft. He at once had competent chemists examine the coal, | 
and they stated that it would take about 20 years from that 
time for the coal to be in condition to mine profitably, as it 
was then in the process of making a paying vein. 

ir. ————— is now an old man, and he says that he has 
waited 19 years and belieyes that it is time for him to again 
investigate the matter, ete. 


As authorities agree that it has taken many thousands of 
years to form our present coal measures the “competent 
chemists” above mentioned must have been highly desirous 
of allowing Mother Nature to put the last finishing touches: 
upon that particular deposit. 
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It is not exactly good taste for.a paper to blow its own — 
horn. If a journal is accomplishing something, others will 
soon find it out, and the good deeds will forthwith be 
heralded broadcast. However, the following letter from J. 
W. Bischoff of the Davis Colliery Co., in West Virginia may 
carry a suggestion to other mine managers and superin- 
tendents in various fields: 


Am inclosing you copy of letter sent from this office. We 
have, for some time, been greatly interested and pleased with 
the sentiments expressed in your forewords along the line 
indicated in that of June 21. 

Believe that too little attention has been paid to the 
“Human Element” by those having to dcal with it. We our- 
selves have made a study of this and hive tried to impress 
our ideas in our own weak way upon our associates, and 
feel encouraged that such a medium as “Coal Age” has seen. 
fit to take the matter up. 

We are sure you are doing mining interests an almost in- 
phigh favor by treating these subjects in the way you 

Oo. 


The above is only one of numerous letters received by ~ 
“Coal Age,’ and all going to prove that coal men are as 
human as any other class of individuals in any other in- 
dustry. The pages in “Coal Age” devoted to the “human 
side’ of mining have proved a great success, and if we are _ 
to believe our friends, this class of literature has been both 
interesting and beneficial. 
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A Plumb-Line Target 


| Asa rule, suggestions from engineers in other branches, 
am methods in underground surveying, are usually some- 
ching old to the colliery engineer, or embody some un- 
oractical refinement that will not stand the test of hard, 
! practical usage. However, the Hngi- 
| neering News has come forward with a 
simple device, which should be of value 
in underground work. It is described 
as follows: 

The accompanying illustration is self- 
explanatory. The target is made of 
white celluloid. It is of convenient size 
to carry in the pocket and is readily 
attached or detached to the plumb-bob 
line by slots shown in the illustration. 
It is claimed to be most appreciated 
when sighting in dark or shady places. 
or toward dusk when the light is fail- 
ing. In such cases.a match held behind 
the cut in the target will enable the 
transitman to quickly locate the plumb 
line. It is also claimed to be particularly 
serviceable where the background is 
dark as is the case of grass or foliage. 
The only possible objection we can see 
to its use is the resistance it would offer 
in a breeze and hence make it more dif- 
ie ficult to center the bob. This device is 
alled the “Fulton” pocket target and is made and sold 
yy Kolesch & Co., 138 Fulton St., New York City. The 
rice is 35¢c. each, or $3.50 per dozen. 
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Mine Inspection in Arkansas 


Following are copies of letters, recently sent out, by 
Wine Inspector Thomas H. Shaw, to the mine owners and 
)perators, and to members of the U. M. W. A., in Ar- 
‘ansas, in an earnest endeavor to secure their coéperation 
or the betterment of mining conditions in the state: 


To Mine OWNERS AND OPERATORS 


Gentlemen: I am anxious to bring about an improvement 
f£ coal mining in this state; I feel both miner and operator 
‘vill coGperate with me, and realize that my intentions are to 
ving about safer conditions under which coal will be mined. 

therefore respectfully call your attention to the following: 
onditions which I find to be the most common causes of 
anger. 

Ventilation—Under Acts 1905, Act No. 225, you are re- 
uired. to furnish 200 cubic feet of air to the working face. 
Our Supreme Court has passed on this question in the 75 
irkansas, p. 76.) To comply with this, you will have to 
‘gure the amount of air consumed by various sources; for 
nstance, it is estimated each mule will consume 500 ecubie 
eet. Figure your air supply accordingly. Air must be con- 
ucteca tc the working face. 

Entries, Air Courses and Crosscuts—Article 7, Act 225 
eads as follows: “Two entries, parallel with each other, must 
‘e driven for the ingress and egress of the air, and crosscuts 
‘ust be made at intervals not to exceed 40 ft. apart. Where 
‘as exists, they shall be driven 30 ft. apart, or a crosscut 
e€ made at any other place ordered by the management to 
0 so. No room shall be turned inside the last crosscut.” 

Refuge Holes and Dusty Entries—Section 5534 of Kirby’s 
Jigest requires refuge holes to be made not more than 30 
t. apart. Dusty entries must be cleaned up and sprinkled. 

Escapement Shaft—Must be kept in good repair and steps 
igged with banisters. 

Duty of Miners—Miners must make entries, air crosses, 
'nd crosscuts not less than 7 ft. wide. And must burn pure 
ard oil in lamps. I hope to have your hearty codperation in 
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bringing about a betterment of mining conditions in this 
state. I do not wish to work hardships on operator or miner, 
but must insist on the mining laws being lived up to. Trust- 
ing that these suggestions will meet with your approval and 
prompt compliance, I am, 
Very truly, 
TOM SHAW, 
State Mine Inspector. 


To MEMBERS OF THE U. M. W. A. 


Gentlemen: I am trying very hard to place the working 
of mines on a safer basis, and in order to do this I must have 
the hearty coéperation of all the miners in the state. It is 
impossible to bring about the improvements that are necessary 
in the mines unless the miners do their part, and you cannot 
expect the mine owners to live up to the laws unless you, 
also, live up to the laws. 

The principles of the U. M. W. A. aré and always have 
been for justice and a square deal. I mean to see that every 
miner has a square deal from the operator, but in turn it is 
only fair, that the operator is given a square deal from the 
miner. And if you expect a strict compliance of the mining 
laws from the operator, it is necessary for you to also com- 
ply with these laws. The law makes several requirements 
of the miners. The following rules and regulations I wish to 
call to your specific attention, and would like to have your 
local take it up and discuss it with a view of seeing that the 
following rules are strictly complied with. 

All drill dust must be moved from the vicinity before 
shots are fired. All entries, air courses, and crosscuts must 
be made not less than 7 ft. wide. They must be kept clean 
and cleared from dirt. All miners must burn pure lard oil 
in lamps. See that shotfirers fire no shots where dust has 
been left, and that all dusty entries are left until they are 
cleened and sprinkled. Also, see that no shot is fired that 
is considered dangerous. 

I will appreciate information at any time of the violation 
of any of the mining laws, either by the operator or indi- 
vidual. I trust, in this effort to bring about safety in min- 
ing, that I will have the active codperation of every miner 
and every local within the State of Arkansas. 

Very truly, 
TOM SHAW, 
State Mine Inspector. 
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in Southern Manchuria 


Coal 


According to the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, the 
exportation of coal from Newchwang only began to ap- 
pear in the Customs returns in 1907, and has grown 
steadily, reaching 193,125 tons in 1912. The supply 
comes mainly from Fushun near Mukden, but also from 
Penhsihu on the Mukden-Antung Ry., and from Yent’ai, 
near Liaoyang. In another direction, northwest of Chin- 
chow, good coal is found at two places, named Peipao and 
Hsinch’iu, and it has been partly in the hope of provid- 
ing an outlet for these mines that the harbor works at 
Hulutao have been commenced, and the railway from 
Chinchow toward Aigun projected. 
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COMING SOCIETY MEETINGS 
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Kirst Aid Meet., Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Tron Co. 
—The annual meeting of this company will be held at Lake- 
side Park, East Mahanoy Junction, Penn., Sept. 20. 

National Conservation Exposition—Miners’ Field Day, to 
be held under the auspices of the Tennessee Mine Foremen’s 
Association, with the codperation of the Bureau of Mines and 
the American Red Cross, on Sept. 20, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
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American Mine Safety Association—The second meeting of 
this society will be held at the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 22-24. H. M. Wilson is chairman. 


American Mining Congress—This society meets for its 
16th annual session at Philadelphia, Oct. 20-24; the secretary 
is J. F. Callbreath, who has opened quarters in the Land 
Title Building. 

Coal Mining Institute of Ameriea—Winter Session meets 
Dec. 4 and 5 at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn. C. L. 
Fay, secretary, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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A New Coal-Hoisting System 


In shaft mining it seems to be an all but universal 
practice to hoist the loaded car of coal out of the shaft 
before dumping. Furthermore, most cages are equipped 
to hoist only one car at a time. In many mines the 
amount of time thus lost in the transit of the cars up 
and down becomes a considerable quantity. 

Mr. Andrew Flesher, of Taylorville, Ill., has devised 
a scheme which renders it unnecessary to move the car 
from the shaft bottom, and at the same time considerably 
increases the amount of coal which may be handled in 
a given length of time. 

Briefly stated, this system consists of two automatic 
dumps at the shaft bottom discharging into hoppers which 
communicate, by means of a suitable gate, to either 
compartment of the hoisting shaft. Instead of placing 
the ordinary cages upon the hoisting rope, large steel 
buckets of suitable size and shape are provided. These 
are so arranged that when lowered to the bottom of the 
shaft they automatically operate the gates of the coal hop- 
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pers above mentioned, one bucket, of course, operating the 
gate of the hopper upon one side of the shaft, and the 
other bucket operating that located upon the other side. 
The two buckets are arranged precisely as the ordinary 
cages, one traveling up, while the other moves downward, 
and while one is filling at its underground hopper, the 
other is discharging its load in the tipple in the ordi- 
nary manner. 

These buckets may be made of any desirable size, but 
are usually constructed to carry from six to eight tons, 
thus having a considerably larger capacity than the ordi- 
narv mine car, while the time required for filling or 
discharge is reduced to a minimum. 
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It may readily be seen from the foregoing that a 
mine properly equipped with a pair of these buckets for 
hoisting will have a capacity equal to the same mine 
equipped with double or triple-deck cages. Furthermore, 
that when the buckets are employed hoists ean be made 
with greater rapidity, as no time is lost in either caging 
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the cars or dumping them, and the output of the mine 
will be governed largely by the ability to keep the loading 
hopper supplied with coal. Furthermore, no time will 
be lost in raising or lowering cars, since, as quick as a 
car is dumped, it is immediately run back into the work- 
ings ready to be loaded again. 

We understand that this system has received a prac- 
tical test in operation at one of the mines in southern 
Illinois, and that a pair of buckets, together with a pair 
of hoppers suitable for operation with them, are on exhi- 
bition at the works of the Foundry & Machine Co., at 
Taylorville, Ill. 
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Covering the Blowoff Pipe 


Every engineer knows how bothersome it is to protect 
blowoff pipes inside the boiler setting. I have found a 
new way to protect mine, says W. E. Chandler, in Power 
of Aug. 26, 1913. Instead of bothering with cast-iron 
sleeves which seldom fit, or brick covers that split and 
fall down, to say nothing of filling the space in the com- 
bustion chamber, I simply cover the blowoff pipe from 
the boiler to the wall with 7-in. asbestos rope. I then 
make a plaster of equal parts of asbestos meal and fireclay 
and add one pint of fine salt to a 16-qt. pailfull of plas- 
ter, using just enough water to make a stiff mass. This 
is plastered over the rope with the hands and crowded 
in between the strands 


$3 

Dipping coal seams should usually be ventilated by the 
ascensional system of ventilation, that is, the intake or fresh 
air should be conducted as directly as possible to the lowest 
part of the workings; and then made to circulate through 
the working places, starting with the lowest levels and 
gradually passing up the pitch toward the mouth of the 
mine. By this method the return air, which is commonly 
warmer and lighter than the intake, will be always rising 
toward the mouth of the mine and will, at the same time, 
be carrying the gases away from the men, so that the 
possibility of forming a dangerous mixture is constantly less. 
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A Modern Compressor Plant 
By Frank H. KNEELAND 


SY NOPSIS—Where the underground conditions pre- 
slude the employment of electricity, compressed air is the 
vext best medium of power transmission. The plant here 
Tescribed is a representative of a good type of compressor 
nstallation. % 

- $o strong has been the trend of practice toward the 
employment of electric transmission in the construction 
of mining power plants during the past few years, that 
the mention of such a plant immediately brings a vision 
of a collection of steam turbines or high-speed engines 
lirect-connected to revolving-field generators of high volt- 
age. Conditions, however, frequently alter cases, and 
resent mifioulties 3 in the way of safety, which may eer 
the employment of electricity underground, in the judg- 
ment of certain state mine roe ae at lene. scarcely 
less than suicidal. 

_ Under such circumstances, there appears to be no al- 
ternative, but to revert to the older and less efficient, al- 
veit the safer method, of power transmission in gaseous 
mines, namely, compressed air. Such is the case at 
Marianna, Penn., and the type and quality of the machin- 
ary employed show well the possibilities of this mode 
of storing and transporting energy. 

At this plant electricity is employed only upon the 
surface. All operations performed underground, requir- 
ing the use of power, are accomplished by means of com- 
pressed air, and as a consequence a compressor plant of 
arge capacity is required. 

The power plant as a whole consists of two parts, the 
doiler house and the power house proper. The latter 
yuilding is approximately 50x111 ft. inside. It is a steel- 
‘tame structure inclosed in brick with steel roof trusses 
ind a concrete slab roof reinforced with wire netting. The 
loor is of concrete, neatly grooved to represent tile. 

_ Upon coming in at the main entrance of the building 
the first machine encountered is a 26x46-in. Mesta simple 
Jorliss engine, direct-connected to a 500-kw., 300-volt 
Westinghouse direct-current generator, operating at 100 
»p.m. The flywheel of this machine is of large size, be- 
ng approximately 20 ft. in diameter, with a rim of about 
{2x14 in. cross-section. This is the only generator upon 
the main floor of the building, and is operated to accom- 
nodate the day load, which consists of all tipple machin- 
ery (23 motors), all coke larries (3), the machine shop, 
thain car haul, the electric lights in the mine, and in the 
repair shop, a when necessary the street lights and 
those in the houses of the town. 

_ The second machine is an Ingersoll-Rand cross-com- 
Jound, two-stage air compressor, operating at 75 r.p.m. 
The steam end has a modified Corliss valve gear, and the 
*ompression is what is known as straight line. The 
jigh- and low-pressure steam cylinders are 24 and 36 in. 
‘n diameter, respectively, the air cylinders being 20 and 
34 in. in diameter, while the stroke is 30 in. This ma- 
thine compresses to 100 Ib. pressure per square inch, 
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and has a plate-steel intercooler. The high- and low- 
pressure air-admission valves are mechanically operated, 
while the discharge valves are automatic in action. 

The next machine is a Mesta low-pressure cross- 
compound Corliss straight-line, two-stage air compres- 
sor. ‘The high- and low-pressure steam cylinders are 22 
in. and 36 in. in diameter, respectively; the air cylin- 
ders are 20 in. and 34 in. in diameter, while the com- 
mon stroke is 48 in. This machine operates at 75 r.p.m., 
and compresses to 100 lb. pressure. The air valves are 
similar to those of the machine above described, in that 
the inlet valves are mechanically operated, and the dis- 
charge valves are automatic. Both steam and air cylin- 
ders are, however, upon the same side of the shaft. Both 
of the above compressors have automatic air governors 
controlling the air pressure within a 2-lb. limit. 

The next machine is a high-pressure duplex straight- 
line Corliss, three-stage air compressor. The steam cyl- 
inders are 29 in. in diameter, and the air cylinders are 21 
in., 15 in. and 634 in. in diameter, while the stroke is 
24 in. The machine operates at 75 r.p.m., and com- 
presses to 1000 lb. pressure. The air cylinders are tan- 
dem triplex, six cylinders in all. There are two inter- 
coolers and one aftercooler on each side of the machine. 
All air valves, both inlet and discharge, are automatic 
in action. 

The next machine is a Mesta high-pressure, duplex, 
cross-compound, Corliss, four-stage air compressor, with 
eight air cylinders in all, four on each side. The high- 
and low-pressure steam cylinders are 22 in and 34 in. in 
diameter, respectively. The air cylinders are 29 in., 16 
in., 74% in., and 514 in. in diameter, while the stroke is 
36 in. This machine runs at 100 r.p.m., and compresses 
air to 1000 lb. It is supplied with automatic regulators 
governing the stages, the first compression being to 40 
Ib., the second to 125 lb., the third to 300 Ib., and the 
fourth to 1000 Ib. 


A Goop Crane Is Proviprp 


This completes the equipment of the power units upon 
the main floor of the building. A Case Manufacturing 
Co. 20-ton hand-operated traveling crane spans the width 
of the building, and traverses its complete length. A tram 
track leads into the building a sufficient distance so that 
any material may be run in upon a car and picked up by: 
this crane. 

The main bearings of all machines are lubricated by a 
gravity oiling system, while the cylinders are supplied by 
forced-feed oil pumps. All main steam piping is car- 
ried beneath the floor, with suitable goosenecks connect- 
ing to the various machines. 

The low-pressure air, or that at 100 lb. pressure, is em- 
ployed to operate all coal- cutting machines and punchers, 
as well as all pumps underground. The high-pressure air, 
or that at 1000 lb. pressure, is employed in the under- 
ground haulage locomotives, of which there are 23 in use. 

Not the least noticeable features of the plant are the 
polished brass pipe railings, placed wherever necessary, 
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and the tidy and handy wrench boards. A telephone booth 
is also conveniently located in the engine room. 

The neat, clean, ship-shape appearance of this plant 
speaks vastly more for the efficiency and morale of the 
working force than could any number of power-house 
reports. 

In the basement of the building is located a Russel 
tandem-compound engine direct-connected to a Westing- 
house 100-kw., 300-volt, 400-amp. generator. The high- 
and low-pressure cylinders of this machine are 14 in. and 
20 in. in diameter, respectively. The stroke is 20 in. and 
the speed is 275 r.p.m. 

In the boiler house there are installed seven 500-hp. 
Stirling boilers, four of which are equipped for utilizing 
waste heat from the coke ovens. Three of these latter 
have Green chain-grate stokers, and the fourth is fur- 
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The firing alley in front of the boilers is unusually wide, 
being about 16 ft. across; 7 ft. is also allowed between 
boilers, all units being set singly. Two separate boiler- 
feed lines are installed, automatic feed-water regulators 
being supplied, together with high- and low-water alarms. 
The “feed pumps are also equipped with pressure regula- 
tors. 


How Coat AND AsHES ArE HANDLED 


Coal is dumped into a bin outside the building, from 
which it is conveyed to the boiler house by a 20-in., 4- 
ply rubber-belt conveyor, driven by a 30-hp. motor. It 
is distributed to the boilers by a movable tripper. The 
ashes from the furnaces are wheeled and dumped into a 
car in a pit beneath the boiler-room floor. The car is 
where it 


run upon a track to a point outside the building, 
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nished with a B. & W. chain grate. The other three 
boilers are fired by Jones underfeed stokers, with three re- 
torts to each boiler. Coal for all boilers is supplied from 
an overhead steel bin, each boiler having its own com- 
partment therein. 

The boilers are fed by four 10x6x12-in. Epping-Car- 
penter duplex feed pumps. A 15x9x18-in. Yough pump 
forces all the water which has passed from the jackets 
and intercoolers of the compressors to a hotwell outside 
the building, back to the supply tanks above the power 
house, from which all water for the plant is taken. This 
pump may also be turned onto the boiler-feed line if nec- 
essary, and the boiler-feed pumps put on the hotwell. 

Forced draft for the Jones stokers is furnished by a 
9x3-ft. fan, direct-connected to Troy 8x8-in. vertical en- 
gines, operating at 300 r.p.m. These engines are in 
duplicate, placed upon either side of the fan and con- 
nected thereto by a flange coupling. The air supply is 
automatic, so that when the steam goes down the fan 
speeds up. 

Steam is ordinarily carried at about 150 Ib., the pop 
valves being set for 152 lb. 


is elevated in a self-dumping cage and emptied into a 
concrete bin with a capacity of about 20 cars. From this 
bin the ashes are drawn into an electric larry, which con- 
veys them to the ash pile. 

All engines and compressors except the Mesta high- 
pressure compressor exhaust through two Lowell Manu- 
facturing Co. open feed-water heaters of about 500 hp. 
each. The compressor above mentioned exhausts direet 
to the atmosphere. 

In addition to supplying steam for the power house, 
the boilers also supply steam to hoisting engines of large 
size and capacity handling the cages in the mine shafts. 
The house supply and other pumps are also operated from 
them. 

The Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. justly prides itself upon 
the mine and the neat, clean, sanitary town of Marianna. 
There is perhaps no mining community in western Penn- 
sylvania that is more often spoken of as model of ex- 
cellence. The power plant above described is, however. 
in thorough keeping with its surroundings. It, too, 
should be the source of no little self-elation and satis- 
faction to the management. 
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Asepsis in the Mine 


Some time ago we called attention editorially to the 
freedom from tetanus enjoyed by those who are injured 
in the mines. Today we desire to refer to the compara- 
tive immunity of such wounds from pus formation. We 
are aware that it will be said that care should always 
be taken to guard against infection, and in no other way 
ean absolute safety be assured. ‘This is indeed true, but 
the study of first aid is so large that it is important that. 
stress be laid on the principal elements and not on 
those which are less important. Nevertheless aseptic 
treatment must be especially emphasized in cases when 
men are injured on the surface or in deep mines. 

The “bacteria” which are parasites of men and other 
warm-blooded animals, are in their nature best adapted 
to blood temperatures. They do not thrive in the mine 
unless they remain with their host, for their micro- 
scopic bodies are not piped with heating systems like the 
bodies of vertebrate animals. Consequently their living 
conditions are not favorable where temperatures of 55 
to 60 deg. are encountered, as in mines. 

The pus-formers (“pyogenes”) are usually infinitesi- 
mal seed-like bodies, which are known as “micrococci.” 
That germ most numerously found in pus is a coccus 
which occurs in bunches like grapes, earning it the name 
of “staphylococcus,” and these bunches are yellow, hence 
the expression “aureus,” golden. The action of heat on 
that germ will be seen in the table, as also the effect on 
the “streptococcus pyogenes,’ which gains the initial part 
of its first name from its tendency to colonize in chains. 
There are other germs beside those which are given in 
the table, but they are of less importance; some are 
seed-like “micrococci’”’ and some rod-like bacilli. It must 
be said that Sternberg’s figures for the point at which 
rapid multiplication of micrococci occurs appear some- 
what high, for Kruse and Pansini state of the pneu- 
‘mococcus and allied streptococci that: “Although, as 
a tule, no development occurs at 68 deg. F., certain 
varieties were obtained, which after long cultivation in 
irtificial media, showed decided growth at 64 deg. F.” 
All of which makes us wonder if the second column of 
the table gives sufficiently high figures where the mi- 
‘rococci have been reared in the human body and not in 
thicken-broth or agar-agar. 







1, Multiplies Muitiplies 

) Name of germ most freely rapidly 

| . Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus........ 86° to 99° F, 64° to 68° F. 
| Streptococcus pyogenes................ 86° to 99° F. 61° to 68° F 
HWEEEDOUMOCOCCUS........ 66.0.5 0c c eves enee 95° to 99° F. 61° to 68° F. 
b Micrococcus pneumoniae crouposae...... 5° to 99° F, 72° to 75° F- 


| In all these organisms it is seen that rapid develop- 
‘ent demands a higher temperature than is usually found 
oan American mine. On leaving the human body by 
Weat, mucus or the breath, the germs become incapable 
f multiplication. Moreover, like most “bacteria,” they 
te killed or their vitality is lessened by acids. The 
2cond germ in the table is alleged by Von Lingelsheim 
) be killed within two hours in a 0.4 per cent. solution 
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of sulphurie acid, and the fourth germ, while not de- 
stroyed in a saturated solution of ferric sulphate, is 
restrained from development in a 0.5 per cent. solution 
of that salt, is killed in a 0.5 per cent. solution of sul- 
phuric acid and fails to develop in a solution one-fourth 
as strong. 

We are prepared to admit that all “bacteria”. passing 
directly from the mouth or carried by sweat to a wound 
doubtless have nearly the full germinative effect, so that 
breathing, spitting or placing a tobacco quid on a wound 
and picking over the exposed face of the injury with the 
finger nails are nefarious practices. 

And we believe that rule 23 of the National Mine 
Safety Association is right in saying that “If no anti- 
septic or sterilized dressing is available, no dressing 
should be applied to the wound.” All clothing removed 
from the body, all handkerchiefs, whether worn around 
the neck or secreted in the pocket, being warm, doubt- 
less contain not only innumerable germs, but retain them 
in a condition in which they can immediately infect a 
wound. 

But passing a sweatless hand over a dressing which 
will ultimately come against an open cut or tear will 
probably do no harm in the mine. The palm of the 
hand sweats but little and in the mine is usually dry 
and acid from contact with sulphates. A little ineptness, 
therefore, in opening a dressing or placing it, is not a 
cardinal sin. 

In short, as we study the possibilities of infection, we 
are convinced that there are many gross sins against 
asepsis, but that only the most venial are committed at 
a first-aid meet. Will a contestant breathe on a wound? 
Will he use a tobacco quid? Will he use his handkerchief 
or his shirt sleeve as a dressing where better material is 
provided? It is almost unthinkable that he will do any 
of these things. 

In fact, the first-aid meet has this defect, that it is 
like a drill, all pipeclay and polished shoes, and has as 
much resemblance to mine service as the parade ground 
has to the field of battle. What officer would list demerits 
for looting houses and stealing corn and chickens if he 
were making a schedule of demerits for a grand parade? 
Yet faults such as these are far more vital in war than 
breaking the line or performing any of the tricks of the 
awkward squad, for which demerits are provided. 

As for the air-borne bacteria, Wainwright has shown 
us how they are removed. We have been shown how they 
are made listless and enervated by temperature conditions 
and acid. Do they get back all their vitality on re- 
entering a host? Possibly not, at least not at once. Like 
a snake when spring comes, they are only slowly revived 
by the genial heat. Tetanus is most severe in tropical 
climates where the germ never gets chilled and Malta 
fever has no terrors when transported to the inhospitable 
shores of Great Britain. As the virulence of “bacteria” 
is weakened by excessive heat, and by propagation 
through resistant hosts and unfavorable media, and as 
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it is said to be reduced by physical violence, perhaps 
also cold and acids have a similar benumbing effect, leav- 
ing the microbes helpless before the bactericidal action 
of the plasma of the blood. 

That there is in this belief some degree of truth may 
be deduced from the fact’that miners’ wounds heal with- 
out difficulty while Fourth of July and summer injuries 
frequently have fatal results. Dr. F. L. McKee at the 
first, and so far the only, meeting of the American Mine 
Safety Association, declared that whenever miners had 
their wounds dressed at the hospital the failure to steril- 
ize the wound in the mine had no evil results, a striking 
testimony to mining conditions which many another doc- 
tor could doubtless confirm. Dr. W. S. Roundtree de- 
clared that he “had seen only a few infections in two or 
three years in cases where the first-aid men got hold of 
the injured soon after the injury was received.” 

With this statement Dr. G. H. Halberstadt could not 
agree, saying that “in the anthracite region, the contrary 
is the case.’ It must be remembered that Dr. Halber- 
stadt’s experience is gained at some of the deepest mines 
in the country, where the heat is such that the micrococct 
are not materially numbed and some other inhibiting 
conditions may not be so marked in anthracite as in 
bituminous mines. In England, where mines are deep, 
doctors have testified that septicemia has been due to 
injuries received from impact of coal. 
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Summer Boiler Complaints 


The late summer or early fall is frequently a trying 
season to many colliery power-house men. This is par- 
ticularly true if the feed-water supply is drawn from 
surface streams or stagnant pools. During this time 
of the year, lakes, creeks and rivers are usually low, 
and the heat hastens the decomposition of any animal or 
vegetable matter which the water may contain. 

Many boiler-feed waters carry chemicals in solution 
which are alkaline in their reaction, and these, together 
with any compounds which may be fed to the boilers to 
prevent scaling, may, with organic oils from the decom- 
position above mentioned, form a soap, which is almost 
certain to cause foaming if it accumulates in sufficient 
quantities. Sewage also, even though present in but 
small quantities, may carry sufficient organic matter te 
cause decided foaming or priming. 

On the other hand, decaying vegetable matter in ponds 
or marshes frequently results in the formation of or- 
ganic acids, which may cause severe pitting or corrosion 
of the boiler plates. This, however, will not ordinar- 
ily occur if the surfaces are even slightly protected by 
seale. 

Colliery boilers are frequently called upon for sudden 
and heavy deliveries of steam. ‘This in itself is a diffi- 
cult condition to meet. No boiler, under good steaming 
conditions, will deliver a dry product, the steam invari- 
ably containing small amounts of water in finely divided 
particles. . Of course, passing the steam through a super- 
heater after it has left the boiler proper, will evaporate 
this water held in suspension, and deliver a perfectly 
gaseous product to the steam header. Superheaters are, 
however, not often employed in mining power plants. 

The amount of water carried over from the ordinary 
saturated steam boiler is seldom large enough to cause 
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damage. It is only when water leaves the boiler in masses 
commonly called “slugs,” which are too large for elimina; 
tors or steam traps to handle, that there is danger of 
blowing an engine cylinder head out, which accident i: 
always accompanied with more or less peril to the at- 
tendants. 

The danger of priming through rapid ebullition, cause] 
by a sudden demand upon the boiler, may be overcome 
by the installation of an auxiliary steam receiver, 01 
dome, while that arising from organic oils in the feed 
water may be eliminated or at least materially lessene: 
by installing an efficient coke or charcoal oil filter. 
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First-Aid Demerits 


We publish today the rules governing the first-aid con. 
test at Knoxville, Tenn. They confirm our idea that th 
American Mine Safety Association is a live and worth; 
institution, for, if indications point truly, it has cleanec 
off the old slate, and a new list of penalties is put » 
place of the old. No longer does failure to be asepti 
appear as the worst sin in the first-aid calendar. 

Ineffective artificial respiration and improper treat 
ment each score an equal number of demerits, and onl; 
lack of neatness is considered so venial as to deserve thi 
light fine of twe discounts. Formerly you could let : 
man die from inefficient resuscitation methods and ye 
score 98 per cent. The criminal code of the association 
was certainly a fearful and wonderful thing. 

We have added up the original schedule and the pres 
ent, and find that there were 50 discounts in the old lis 
whereas there are 95 in the new. It is easy to see hoy 
failure to be aseptic, which still counts for 10 demerits 
has been made a less important offense by the new rul 
Ings. 

We do not know that Coat Agr effeeted this refor 
mation. Those two dozen physicians doubtless did ne 
need the prodding of that mysterious physician whi 
wrote the “First Aid Muddle,” nor were the sequen 
editorial remarks necessary to awaken their sense of fit 
ness. The surgeons on the committee on first-aid con 
tests, we assume, made the changes as a result of thei 
own careful deliberations, and we expect that they wil 
make others before long, as indications point the need 
Only narrow men refuse to rectify errors, and the Min 
Safety Association appears to have shown that it is suf 
ficiently broad-gaged to review its own acts. 
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Building Activity in Coal Fields 


For more than a year anthracite and bituminous ¢0a 
companies have been actively engaged in rebuilding ol 
plants and developing new ones. The coal business ha 
been rather an exception to the quiet conditions prevail 
ing in American industrial circles. Coal prices wer 
higher last year than in any normal year of the trade’ 
history. The increase in value of the total output, a 
the mines, was nearly seventy million dollars. The pas 
twelve months was the first time in years that many con) 
panies were able to earn interest on their bonds, and 1 
is to the credit of the industry that those operators no} 
able to see daylight are giving first thought to the better 
ment of their plants as regards safety and efficiency 
rather than to the payment of long-awaited dividends. _ 

a 
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_ Validity of Coal 'Trade-Names 
py A. ti He Sreeer* 


SYNOPSIS—A name which describes the character of 
coal or the district in which it is produced, cannot be 
regarded as a private designation applicable only to the 
coal produced by the firm using that name. But if a 
coal is not mined in the district after which it is named, 
and if its quality is clearly inferior to that of the coal 
produced in that district, it is likely that the courts will 
decide that it is not entitled to that name, for a decision 
indicating this view of the courts has been rendered in 
a flour sutt. 

Several important court decisions show that the limits 
set by the law on the right to the exclusive use of a 
ftrade-name in the selling of coal are often not clearly 
understood. Below I give the general rules of law on 
this subject, with brief reference to decisions announced 
by appellate courts in cases which arose in the coal trade 
under those principles. 


Generic Names Cannot Be EXcLusiIvELY APPROPRI- 
ATED 


Newly coined words or words which have had no pre- 
vious significance in the trade may be monopolized as 
trade-names by the first person, firm or company that 
adopts them, but any name which is merely descriptive 
of the nature or quality of the commodity to which it 
is applied cannot be exclusively appropriated. Tlrus, the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals held in the case of McGrew 
Coal Company vs. Menefee, 144 Southwestern Reporter, 
869, that since the word “Electric,” as applied to bitum- 
inous coal, has a well understood meaning as signifying 
production by the use of electric-mining machinery, 
plaintiff did not acquire the right to monopolize the 
words “Electric Lump Coal” as a trade-name. 

The court said: “The words do not denote the origin 
or ownership of the commodity to which they refer, but 
are merely descriptive of the quality of a commodity of 
general consumption.” In other words, the law insists 
that a valid trade-name be limited to the purpose of 
designating a particular person, firm or company as the 
producer of the commodity to which it is applied, with- 
out giving the exclusive right to monopolize a generic 
name, to the use of which all producers of the same class 
of commodity are fairly entiled. 


GroarapHicaL NamMEs CANNoT BECOME PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 


As to geographical names, the United States Supreme 
Court has ruled: “The same reasons which forbid the 
exclusive appropriation of generic names, or of those 
merely descriptive of the article manufactured, and 
which can be employed with truth by other manufactur- 
ers, apply with equal force to the appropriation of geo- 





‘ *Attorney and counselor at law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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graphical names, designating districts of country. Their 
nature is such that they cannot point to the origin (per- 
sonal origin) or ownership of the articles of trade to 
which they may be applied. They point only at the place 
of production, not to the producer; and could they be 
appropriated exclusively, the appropriation would result 
in mischievous monopolies.” Accordingly the court held 
that the right to use the name “Lackawanna” (a word 
which is said in Hollister’s History of the Lackawanna 
Valley to be a corruption of the Indian words “Laha- 
whanna, signifying the meeting of two streams) was not 
subject to monopoly, though the coal of a particular 
producer had become well known by that name. (United 
States Supreme Court, Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany vs. Clark, 13 Wall, 311.) 

In a later case, Castner vs. Coffman, 20 Supreme Court 
Reporter, 842, the same court held that the name “Poca- 
hontas Coal” was not subject to exclusive appropriation 
by selling agents for coal produced at or near a town 
named Pocahontas, especially as against the mine-owners 
for whom the agents had acted, even though the agents 
had enhanced the reputation of that field by careful in- 
spection and grading of coal produced there. Following 
these decisions, the Supreme Court of Montana has held 
that the words “Owl Creek Coal” could not be monopo- 
lized to designate coal produced in a district known as 
the Owl Creek coal field, in which there was competitive 
mining. (Esselslyn vs. Holmes, 114 Pacific Reporter, 
118.) 4 

But a jobber who established an extensive trade in 
Nebraska for coal mined at Big Four, Colorado, where 
it was known as “Carbon Canon Coal,” the jobber selling 
it under the name “Cristo Canon Coal” was held to be 
entitled to enjoin a former manager, who established a 
from using “Cristo' Canon” as a trade 
(Nebraska Supreme 
Brooks, 136 


name for the same class of fuel. 
Court, Consolidated Fuel Company vs. 
Northwestern Reporter, 60.) 


Eacu District Is PropaBLty ENTITLED TO THE USE OF 
Its Own NAME 


But although a geographical name is not subject to 
monopoly as a trade name, it is probably certain that 
the courts would grant the producers in any field, espe- 
cially if it should happen to be celebrated, an injunction 
against the sale by competitors of coal produced in 
another field under a name implying that it was 
produced in the first mentioned field. This is par- 
ticularly true if the coal of that field should be of a 
higher quality than the other. As authority for this 
statement, the writer refers to a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 
in the case of Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Company 
vs. Eagle, 86 Federal Reporter, 608, wherein it was de- 
cided that the Minneapolis flour millers were entitled to 
enjoin sale of flour produced elsewhere under brands 
which implied that it was manufactured in Minneapolis. 
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Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre First-Aid 
Meet 


Thirty-three first-aid teams from 14 collieries of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., by splendid demon- 
strations of first-aid work, made the fourth annual field 
day a big success. The contests were held at Sans Souci 
Park, near Wilkes-Barre, and several thousand people at- 
tended. 

The outside team of the Nottingham colliery, Ply- 
mouth, carried off the big event, which was the last of the 
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One feature of the contest was the first-aid work of the 
boys’ team from the Wanamie colliery. Six little fellows, 
none of whom are 16 years of age, make up this team and 
they gave a demonstration, which won much praise. They 
have been drilled for several months by William H. 
Craig, and the corps is as proficient in first-aid work 
as many of the older teams. 

Following the contest, a banquet was served to the 
company officials and the first-aid teams. More than 600 
men and boys gathered about the festive board. Gen- 
eral Manager Charles F. Huber was toastmaster, and he 





Instpe TEAM oF Lance or No. 11 Coturery or LeHigH AND WILKES-Barre Coat Co., NEAR PLYMOUTH, PENN. 


(Left to right, Ray Lewis, captain, William Kirschner, Hugh O. Kane, Thomas Lewis and John Cummings 
with John Edwards as patient.) 


day. The teams which won in the other events were 
pitted against each other in the final contest, two prob- 
lems being submitted to them for solution. The teams 
entered in the final contest were all well matched and 
capable and the judges found it somewhat difficult to 
select a winner. After careful consideration of the work 
of each team, the honors were finally awarded the 
Nottingham corps and each member of that team was 
presented with a bronze medal. . Their names follow: 
William James, captain, John Pritchard, James Colbert, 
Wilham Berkheiser, Michael Rubic, Anthony Adzoski. 

All the problems were such as any team in the an- 
thracite field is apt to encounter frequently in actual prac- 
tice. No effort was made to puzzle the first-aid men, 
but the problems caused them to think rapidly, as they 
would if facing real conditions. Dr. E. C. Wagner and 
Dr. J. W. Giest, both of Wilkes-Barre, were the judges. 
After each event they announced only the points scored 
by the winning team. 


thanked the men for their interest in first-aid work and 
then called upon John H. Bigelow, district attorney of 
Luzerne County, to present pennants to the teams win- 
ning the first seven events and bronze medals to the Not- 
tingham outside team for carrying off the chief event. 
Following the banquet, the men spent the rest of the day 
in pleasure at the park. 
The events and winners follow: 


Event No. 1—All corps of outside men compete on the 
following problem: Treat a compound fracture of the lower 
third of the left thigh, bleeding in spurts; also a laceratioa 
of the left ear and an injury to the right eye (Shock). 
Use roller bandage for dressing eye and ear. Event won by 
outside team of Buttonwood colliery. Score 100. 

Event No. 2—All teams of inside men Wilkes-Barre and 
Ashley districts, compete on the following, problem: Treat a 
compound fracture of both bones of right leg, bleeding se- 
verely; also gas burns of both hands, right arm and shoulder 
and right side of face and ear (Shock). Use roller bandage 
for head dressing. Event won by inside team of Empire 
colliery. Score 100. 

Event No. 8—All inside teams, 
Honey Brook division, 


Plymouth district and 
compete on the following problem. 
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‘reat a compound fracture of the middle of the right thigh, 
evere bleeding; also severe burns of face, neck, right hand 
nd forearm, complicated with a fracture of burned forearm 
| Shock.) Use roller bandages for dressing the burn and frac- 
ured forearm. Event won by inside team Parrish Colliery. 
‘core 100. 

_ Event No. 4—All outside and inside teams, Wilkes-Barre 
‘istrict, compete on the following problem. Dress a punc- 
ee wound of right side of abdomen (Shock); also a lacera- 


ion over left knee, using triangular bandage for knee and 
Event 


‘bout four turns 4-in. roller bandage for abdomen. 
| von by outside team Stanton colliery. Score 100. 

\ Bvent No. 5—AIl1l outside and inside teams, Ashley district, 
| ompete on the following: Dress a puncture wound of right 
| hest between the fifth and sixth ribs (Shock); also a 
)ractured left knee cap using triangular bandage for knee 
| md about four turns 4-in. roller bandage for chest. Event 
.von by inside team Sugar Notch colliery. Score 100. 

| Event No. 6—A1ll outside and inside teams, Honey Brook 
livision, compete on this problem: Treat a fracture of the 
eft collar bone and a laceration of the top of the right foot, 
ising a triangular bandage for the collar bone and a spica 
or the foot. Event won by outside team Audenreid col- 
iery. Score 100. 

| Event No. 7—All outside and inside teams, Plymouth dis- 
rict, compete on this problem: Treat a compound fracture 
‘f both bones of the left forearm, bleeding in spurts; also 
Jacerations of palm of right hand and fingers (Shock) using 
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Boys’ Tram, WANAMIE COLLIERY, 


(Left to right, back row, John Craig, captain, Frank Stoj, 
(Thomas Crouse; front row, Stanley Shershing, Walter Shersh- 
ng and Forrest Rineheimer.) 


| 2-in. roller bandage for dressing the forearm and the palm 
a the hand, and making gauntlet bandage for fingers. Event 
von by outside team of Nottingham Colliery. Score 100. 

- Event No. 8—The Boys team of the Wanamie colliery gave 
Mm exhibition, no points being scored. 

Event No. 9—Winners of events from Numbers 1 to 7 
nelusive compete on two problems. Problem No. 1—Treat a 
acerated scalp wound on top of head, and a wound of the 
ight groin using 2-in. recurrent bandage for the head and an 
sscending 3-in. spica for groin. Problem No. 2—Treat a 
racture of spine or broken back. Event won by outside 
eam of Nottingham colliery. Score 100. 


The following teams participated, their membership 
gs ] 


eing as follows: 

Hollenback Colliery—Outside team—Arthur Hughes, cap- 
ain, Andrew Letzko, Frank Hunsinger, Thomas Meighan, 
Michael A. Flaherty, Anthony Kennedy. 

Inside team—William H. Evans, captain, David T. Davis, 
fdward Evans, Joseph Moyles, John Murray, John Hughes. 

Empire Colliery—Inside team—Joseph Stevens, captain, 
Valter Powell, John Flanagan, Roy Lowe, John Moran, 
Janiel Ward. 

South Wilkes-Barre Colliery—Outside team—M. J. Con- 
10lly, captain, Andrew Kratz, Harry Pollard, George Gould, 
darry Reedy, William Austin. 

No. 3 shaft—Ernest Seymour, captain, Watkin Williams, 





Jarry Thompson, Hayden Evans, Evan Cann. David 
NVilliams. 
No. 5 shaft—Richard Morgans, captain, James Evans, 


‘ames P. Evans, Evan Phillips, James Morris, Daniel Rees. 
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Stanton Colliery—Outside team—W. H. Hetherby, 
tain, William Rainow, Thomas Harten, 
John Minnick, John Flaherty. 

No. 7 shaft—Edward Griffith, captain, George Irving, John 


cap- 
Anthony Monahan, 


L. Williams, Emmanuel Bennett, Fred Horlacher, Joseph 
Griswold. 
No. 4  slope—Theophilus Richards, captain, Samuel 


Thomas, John X. Thomas, James Davis, Evan Morgan, Paul 
Butcher. 

Sugar Notch Colliery—Outside team—Manus Kane, 
tain, Bert Shoemaker, Arthur Lewis, Alfred Williams, 
thony Swartz, William Carr. 

Inside team—Thomas Roach, captain, Harry McDermott, 
Edward Roach, Benjamin Comstedt, Anthony Morris. 

Lance colliery—Outside team—Roy Stark, captain, David 
Cummings, Charles Meyers, Charles Atwell, Walter Kostruza, 
Emlyn Williams. 

Inside team—Ray Lewis, captain, John Cummings, Hugh 
Kane, James J. Lewis, Thomas Lewis, John D. Edwards. 

Nottingham Colliery—Outside team—William James, cap- 


cap- 
An- 


tain, John Pritchard, James Colbert, William Berkeiser, 
Michael Rubic, Anthony Adozski. 

Inside team—George Griffith, captain, John Matthews, 
Thomas Ashton, Isaac Thomas, William H. Jones, Martin 


Cusma. 

Reynolds Colliery—Inside team—John Edwards, 
H. James Edwards, Harry Miller, Patrick Driscoll, 
Hosey, Stanley Socka. 


captain. 
Ignatius 





A MINE OF THE LEHIGH AND WILKES-BARRE CoAL Co., NEAR NANTI- 
COKE, PENN. 


(Left to right, back row, John Craig, captain, Stanley 
Shershing, William _H. Craig, instructor, Frank Stoi, Thomas 
fCrouse; front row, Forrest Rineheimer and Walter Shershing.) 


Wanamie Colliery—Outside team—Irve Vandermark, cap- 
tain, Charles Womelsdorf, A. L. Engler, Oscar Spaide, Theo- 
dore Womelsdorf, John E. Burke. 


No. 2 slope—William Craig, captain; James Phillips, 
Frank Gizinski, Evan Edwards, William Hibbard, John O. 
Evans. 

No. 3 slope—John Murphy, captain; E. C. Barrett, Wil- 
liam Briggs, Thomas Murphy, William E. Roberts, William 
Marshall. 

Maxwell Colliery—Outside team—Brian McGuire, captain, 


Westy Bierly, David Morgan, Nathan Kelly, Edmund Krogul- 
ski, Stanley Brown. 

Baltimore shaft—Albert Stead, captain, Michael Gorham. 
John Lavin, Michael Cuff, Richard McElligott, Edward Cuff. 

Red Ash shaft—Michael Cavanaugh, captain, Griff Hughes, 
Thomas Grady, Henry Williams, John R. Roberts, Benjamin 
Llewellyn. 

Buttonwood Colliery—Outside team—David J. 
captain, Walter Griffith, Gottleib Schwall, 
Harry Bryany, Edward Jacobs. : 

Inside team—John A. Thomas, captain, William W. 
Thomas, William J. Thomas, Howard Thomas, Rube Gliddon, 
David M. Jenkins. 

Parrish Colliery—Harry 
Ernest Curnow, Benjamin Snyder, 
Jones. 

Inside team—William J. Jones, captain, Alfred Reed, Wil- 
liam Morris, Wade Maxwell, Edward Laughlin, David Jones. 

Audenreid Colliery—Outside team—T. O. Mader, captain, 
Arthur Young, James Dougherty, James Roberts, Philip 
Lewis, Charles Gildea. 


Williams, 
John HBmmanuel, 


Trebilcox, captain, John Ayres, 
David Anthony, Hayden 
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Inside team—John Hackett, captain, Thomas Jones, James 
McFadden, John Schwartz, Michael Billick, George Slodigo. 

Honey Brook Colliery—Outside team—T. D. Muirhead, 
captain, William McCann, John Donlin, Neal Close, James 
Cull, George Mazurick. 

No. 15 slope—John Liptock, captain, Emro Olyer, Barney 
Fogerty, William McFadden, John Upshaw, Edward Mears. 

No. 20 slope—James McFadden captain, John Fogerty, 
William John Billick, Michael Pucher, Michael Servibeski. 

Green Mount slope—Edward Fritz, captain, Steve Furish, 


William Kleckner, John Maticko, Hubbard Doud, Steve 
Lukus. 

Wanamie Boys Corps—John Craig, captain, Thomas 
Stoker, Thomas Crouse, Frank Stoj, Walter Shershing, 


Forrest Rineheimer. 
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Revised First-Aid Contest Rules 


The committee on rules, discounts and events of the 
Knoxville meet has prepared the following rules to gov- 
ern the contest. These rules will doubtless be generally 
copied. They show evidences of careful formulation. As 
the regulations differ considerablv from those of the 
American Mine Safety Association they are worthy of 
most careful consideration. It has not been announced 
whether they are rules formulated by the first-aid con- 
test committee of that Association but it is reasonable 
to assume that they emanated from that body. 


RULES GOVERNING FIRST AID CONTEST 


1. A team is composed of five men and a captain. Any 
one in the employ of a coal or metal company may be a 
member of a-contesting team, providing he is not a physician 
or a trained nurse. 

2. The captain will select the patient and designate the 
member or members of the team to perform the event. 

38. The captain will control his team in their field work 
by giving audible commands. 

4. The captain may select himself as one of the members 
who will perform the event. 

5. The captain or other members will not prompt the per- 
son performing the event unless he is one of the performers. 
This will not apply to full team events. 

6. At the conclusion of any event, the captain will raise 
his right hand and announce his team number. The team 
will remain at its post until relieved by the judges. 

7. The teams will bring their own first-aid material, in- 
cluding bandages, splints, blankets, stretchers, ete, and will 
not be allowed to leave the patient to secure material. 

8. The triangular bandage will be regarded as standard 
in the contest, but roller bandages may be used and those 
teams which use the latter will be given credits equal to 
those received by teams which use the triangle if the roller 
bandage is properly manipulated. 

9. All splints must be prepared on the field for each 
event requiring their use. Specially designed splints may be 
used, but they must be assembled during the progress of the 
event in which they are to be used. 

10. No practicing will be allowed on the field before the 
beginning of the contest. 

11. The teams will be numbered consecutively, beginning 
at No. 1 and they will occupy their consecutive position on 
the field. 

12. The judges will perform their work progressively, 
judging such number of teams in each event as the judges 
may determine and announce before the beginning of the 
contest. 

13. In events involving resuscitation, the rescue of the 
patient and stretcher drill, the judges may require the teams 
to perform separately. ; 

14. Each judge will mark the team number, event, and 
discount for each team judged, sign his name and deliver 
his record to the recorder. 

15. The recorder will foot up the discounts and mark 
points made by each team in each event. The total points 
will be divided by the number of the events and the quotient 
will be the average for each team for the whole contest. 

16. Time will not be an element unless the team or men 
performing run over the allotted time or fail to give treat- 
ment properly. <All events shall commence and be finished 
at the sounding of a gong. 

17. All exceptions to these rules must be made to the 
eommittee on rules, not later than ten (10) days prior to 
the day of the contest. The decision of the committee will be 
final. 
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18. The prizes will be listed by the committee of awards, 
DISCOUNTS FOR FIRST-AID CONTEST 
1. For not doing the most important thing first. 5 
2. For captain’s failure to command properly. 2 
3. For slowness in work and lack of attention. 4 
4. For failure to cover the wound entirely, or 
being unable to give location of injury. 4 
5. For ineffective artificial respiration. 10 
6. For splint improperly padded or applied. 2 
7. For tight, loose, or improperly applied bandage. 6 
8. For insecure or granny knot. 5 
9. For unclean first-aid material. 5 
10. For failure to have on hand sufficient and 
proper material to complete a dressing 5 
11. For lack of neatness. 2 
12. For awkward handling of patient. 5 
13. For assistance lent by patient. 5 
14. For tourniquet improperly applied. 5 
15. For failure to stop bleeding. 5 
16. For not treating shock. 5 
17. For failure to be aseptic. 10 
18. For improper treatment. 10 
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Playground at Mining Town 


The Jamison Coal & Coke Company has three mines in 
the Pittsburgh bed near Farmington, Marion County, 
W. Va., along a branch of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. be- 
tween Fairmount, W. Va., and Moundsville, Ohio. At 
Jamison No. 9 of this company, is probably the first 
playground in the Fairmont region to be equipped with 
amusement applances. The equipment -has been sup- 
plied by the mining company. 





THE PLAYGROUND OF THE ScHOOL AT JAMISON No. 9, 
EQUIPPED BY THE JAMISON CoAt & CoKE Co. 


To the extreme left will be seen a see-saw. Behind is an 
iron framework of three parts, one supporting a swing, 
and another, gymnasium rings on which in the picture 
a boy is standing and swinging. A third part of the 
framework serves as a horizontal bar. Near the school 
house is a roly-poly on which in the picture, a girl is 
balancing. In the front of the school is a giant’s stride 
and a merry-go-round. 
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Auto-Truck for Rescue Work 


The Bureau of Mines has added an automobile truck 
to its Pittsburgh, Penn., equipment. This will carry a 
small complement of men, oxygen helmets and rescue 
apparatus, and can be used within a radius of 100 miles 
from Pittsburgh. It will be able to reach points not 
easily accessible by railroad. | 
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The Marvel News 


| The Marvel News is a four-page newspaper issued by 
he Roden Coal Co. every two weeks. It measures 
BY x22 in. and is distributed free to the employees. The 
st issue was dated Apr. 26, 1913. 









Niiployees’ Magazine of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
‘ut it is interesting to learn that its first issue predates 
{hat publication. About two columns are devoted to 
,ocals and personals. B. F. Roden, the president of the 


Miners’ EARNINGS FoR MAy 


@eminers earned over $150, average. .......sccccccccee $181 
| 3 miners earned between $100 and $150, average...... 114 
| 4 miners earned between $75 and $100, average........ 85 

|4 miners earned between $50 and $75, average......... 63 
\verage Same emOnm (4 VININGS. ou csokiaclesceecscecseee 88 


| We are proud of this record and only wish all could be in 
whe $150 class. Which class are you in? .Can’t you get ina 
|1igher class for June? 

| These earnings are after deducting all labor and explo- 
j}ives. Can your friends at other mines make as good a 
howing? 

The Fourth of July program follows with an account 
f the athletic exercises which were open to all who were 
ir had been residents of Marvel. The Women’s Depart- 
nent is written by HE. B. Roden. The Church News 
vecupies another column. Several cooking receipts are 
fiven by residents. The store advertises a two-days’ in- 
ventory sale at cut prices with millinery at cost. The 
teart of the paper is filled with most interesting “‘boiler 
late,” with a story on the rear page. A few local firms 
dvertise lumber, livery and insurance. A newspaper is 
. welcome innovation in a town as small as Marvel and 
he venture reflects much credit on the Roden Coal Co. 

It may be said that the wages stated are what remains 
fter all assistance, which some of the miners employ and 
ll charges for powder are deducted. The average earn- 
ngs are those of miners only and company men who are 
aid by the day were not included in the estimate. About 
40 per cent. of the men are white and 40 per cent. col- 
red. Comparatively few are foreigners. 

The 74 men described as earning an average of $63 
rorked less than 15 days in the month. The daily earn- 
“ngs of all the men are surprisingly close. The monthly 
‘lifference is due to the fewer days some of the men 
rorked. ‘The average number of days worked by all the 
ainers was only 17 days and as Mr. Roden declares, few 
rofessional men could make a living, working only 17 
ays per month. 
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Mining Accidents Studied in Public 
Schools 


An effort is being made by J. H. Dague, educational 
eeretary of the Y. M. C. A., and Sam Phillips, who 
ormerly held the same position, but is now a state- 
uning inspector, to have the illustrated textbook “Mine 
secidents and Their Prevention,” which was published a 
ear or two ago by the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
m Railroad Co. Coal Department, slightly modified in 
ext and adopted as a reader in the Scranton public 
shools. They are making the effort through the super- 
atendent of schools, George W. Howell. 
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State Help for Mine Schools 


The appropriation, this month, of $140,000 by the 
State of Pennsylvania for vocational training puts the 
rapidly growing mine schools in the anthracite region on 
a firmer basis than they have ever been before. Under 
an act passed May 1, 1913, this appropriation can be used 
to reimburse all vocational schools for two-thirds of their 
expenses of the previous year, up to a maximum of $5000, 
provided that the State Board of Education has approved 
of their organization, control, location, equipment, courses 
of study, the qualifications of their teachers, the meth- 
ods of instruction, the conditions of admission, the em- 
ployment of pupils and the expenditures of money. 

The schools at Nanticoke, where the Susquehanna Coal 
Co., the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., 
and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., have operations, 
and at Shamokin, where the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
the Mineral Railroad & Mining Co., and the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co. are operating, have been 
growing by leaps and bounds. The number of classes has 
more than quadrupled. 

The third annual report of the Nanticoke district insti- 
tute and classes shows a membership of 679 for the for- 
mer and eight meetings with an average attendance of 
199. The classes had only two dozen students in 1910, 
but increased to 657 in 1912. At the examination for 
mine foremen’s and assistant mine foremen’s certificates, 
held in Nanticoke last March, four members of this 
school passed the state examinations for the former, and 
24 members passed the state examinations for the latter. 

The third annual report of the Shamokin-Mt. Carmel 
district institute and classes shows a membership of 571 
for the former and seven meetings, with an average at- 
tendance of 127. There were 450 men at the first ban- 
quet, at which Morris Williams, president of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co., presided and spoke. The classes had 25 
students in 1910, 56 in 1911, and increased to 763 last 
year. At the examinations for mine foremen’s and as- 
sistant mine foremen’s certificates, held at Pottsville last 
March, members of this school secured two of the for- 
mer and six of the latter. 

The classes at both Nanticoke and Shamokin are held 
in the local school houses in the evenings from October 
to March each year. It is aimed to locate them as cen- 
trally as possible and to hold them three nights a week 
so that as great a percentage as possible of those enrolled 
can attend regularly. No trouble is anticipated in con- 
forming to the state requirements, especially as it will 
lend ‘its supervision next year, and it was the school 
boards in these districts who conducted these schools 
last year and fostered and gave the whole movement its 
present impetus. 
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Perseverance in Resuscitation 


Joseph Mango, of St. Clair, was overcome with gas at 
Wadesville colliery, Aug. 2%, and had been given up as 
dead, but members of the first-aid corps, after working 
for an hour, revived him. Mango was removed to his 
home very ill, but he will recover. 

Although hig body: was cold and stiff, and his pulse 
had apparently ceased, the rescuers, George Phulright, 
Joseph Cook and William Webb, wrapped him in a blan- 
ket and forced oxygen into his lungs with a pulmotor. 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 


Letter No. 14—An opinion prevails, to a certain ex- 
tent among miners and some mine officials, that the ex- 
clusive use of the safety lamp in a mine means that the 
ventilation can be neglected and gas allowed to accumu- 
late and that miners can safely work in it with these 
lamps, which are supposed to insure safety and protection 
to the miner, in a gassy mine, under almost any condi- 
tion. The safety lamp, when used with precaution and 
care, in a mine generating gas, is a means of safety many 
times to the miner; but if not so used, it is unwise and 
unsafe to work in gas, even with the safety lamp. 

When it becomes necessary to put a mine on the exclu- 
sive use of safety lamps, that does not signify that the 
ventilation of that mine is to be neglected in the least. A 
mine worked altogether with safety lamps should be ven- 
tilated as efficiently as the one with open lights. A mine 
operated wholly with safety lamps should be ventilated 
to a degree that, after an inspection has been made, an 
open light could be taken to any portion of the working 
face with safety. 

In my opinion, a dry and dusty mine, in which the for- 
mation of the seam changes frequently and the mine 
generates more or less gas, at times, and sudden outbursts 
of gas are known to occur, should be operated with safety 
lamps only. But a damp mine, generating gas in some 
sections only and free from any sudden outbursts, can be 
worked safely with mixed lights. 

Suppose, for example, a certain mine gives off little 


gas in general, but a certain entry going sharply to the 
rise is generating gas, to some extent. Suppose this head- 


ing is advanced far enough from the last breakthrough 
for another connection and the air current is not ample 
to keep the face clear of gas at this distance. By means 
of a temporary brattice extended from the last break- 
through up the entry to a point near the face, the cur- 
rent is made to sweep the face and keep it free from gas 
so that open lights can be used. But if the brattice work 
is torn down by an overcharged shot, and, during the 
night, a considerable amount of gas has gathered in this 
heading, it would be advisable and safer to use safety 
lamps to replace the brattice, than to use open lights for 
that purpose, although open lights are being used in all 
other parts of the mine. Under conditions of the kind T 
have named, I deem it safe and advisable to use mixed 
lights in mining. 
JotmNn Rose, 
District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 


Letter No, 15—After reading the different opinions 
of so many practical men, in relation to the use of mixed 
lights in coal mines, I cannot understand why any min- 
ing company or mine superintendent should attempt to 
use open lights in one section of a mine and closed lights 
in another section, whether the mine be rated as a gas- 
eous or a nongaseous mine. 


If, at any time, a mine becomes in such a condition 
that it requires the introduction of safety lamps in a 
particular section while the use of open lights is allowed 
elsewhere in the mine there will always be the fear of 


some careless or reckless person, with an open light on his» 


head, setting off some gas and causing a violent explosion ; 
whereas, if safety lamps were used exclusively, this could 
not occur. 

In my opinion, greater safety is assured by the use of 
safety lamps, in any coal mine whether generating gas or 
not; because there is always greater risk where open 
lights-are in use. There have been numerous accidents 
caused by sparks falling from an open light into a can 
of powder and burning miners almost beyond recognition. 
Mines have also been set afire by sparks from lamps fall- 
ing among oily waste. 

Therefore, in my opinion, the company that uses mixed 
lights in coal mines, is employing a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy. 

JOHN A. McDonatp, Menr., 
Dominion No. 8. 
Bridgeport, N. S., Canada. 


Unsuspected Causes of Mine Explosions 


During the past year, I have received several letters 
asking for my opinion as to the origin and cause of dust 
explosions. Having noticed the interest manifested in 
your columns, in reference to the investigation of what 
may be termed unsuspected causes of mine explosions, I 
decided that there was no better method of complying 
with the request of correspondents than by discussing 
the question of these possible causes in Coan Ack. Your 
editorial, Aug. 23, p. 273, commenting on the Brookside 
explosion of Aug. 2, draws attention again to the possible 
effect on the mine air, produced by the heat of com- 
pression due to numerous causes. 

Some years ago, I made a microscopic examination of 
coal dust taken from the McAlester mines, in Indian Ter- 
ritory, now Oklahoma. This examination revealed many 
millions of molecular particles of a rhomboidal form, re- 
sembling minute balloons, each incased with a filmy sub- 


stance that appeared like bitumen and which a chemical 


analysis proved to be a composition of bitumen and car- 
bon. When this dust was placed in a beaker and treated 
with a 0.1 per cent. solution of sulphuric acid, a gas was 
given off, in copious quantity, that was hydrogeniferous. 
This gas, in combination with about seven parts of oxy- 
gen, formed a very explosive compound and burned in a 
Bunsen jet like an oxyhydrogen flame. 


Further investigation led me to the conclusion that 


these fine particles of dust left undisturbed would, in 
time, decompose and become harmless, the escaping gas 
being diluted by the air sufficiently to render it nonex- 
plosive. When disturbed, however, these molecular bal- 
loons were seemingly fractured, and the quantity of gas 
then given off rendered the air explosive. This would oc- 
cur in mine workings as the result of a sudden concus- 
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‘on, such as might be produced by a “‘windy shot” or 
eavy roof fall. The ignition of such an atmosphere 
‘ould surely cause a terrific mine explosion. 

To illustrate this condition in mining practice, let us 
appose that a shotfirer has 14 shots to fire. Each suc- 
assive shot disturbs more dust and fractures a certain 
Jercentage of the so called molecular balloons, until suffi- 
jient gas has been generated to cause an explosion when 
ymited by a following shot or by the shotfirer’s open 
ght. A careful analysis of the dust from the Cokedale 
ume, after the explosion, Feb. 9, 1911, compared with 
jae results of the analysis of the dust taken from the 
[cAlester mine, convinced me that there was every rea- 
,m to believe that the hydrogeniferous gas produced 
rom the coal dust, in both these mines, was the primary 
;ause of explosion in each case. 

If we accept this theory as a possible cause of mine 
'splosions, the question arises what remedy can we sug- 
‘est to prevent the same. In answer to this important 
juestion, I would state that: 1. A longer interval of 
‘me should be allowed between the firing of successive 
ots, to give the air current an opportunity to remove 
te gases generated by the last shot. This is especially 
‘mportant where dust is present. 2. Provide an ample 
‘ell-split ventilating current and carefully watch its hu- 
iidity. 3. Provide an efficient sprinkling or spraying 
ystem. In this connection, I would urge the use of a 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 
| DIVISION 


The operation of division is the reverse of that of multipli- 
\tion. By this process, a number is divided into two or more 
jual parts; or it is found how many times one number called 
s “divisor” is contained in another number called the “divi- 





ond.” The resultant number is called the “quotient.” 

The sign of division (+) written between two numbers 
gnifies that the first is to be divided by the second. 
yeration is simply expressed by the formula 

Dividend + divisor = quotient 
r, by example, 8+2=4 
hich is read: eight divided by two equals four. 

The operation of division is often expressed by writing the 

vidend above the divisor, with a line between them, which 


The 


‘pression is called a “fraction”: thus, 
Dividend : 8 
ice. quotient Or, a> 4 








The operation is also frequently expressed by writing a 
“agonal line between the two numbers; thus 8/2 = 4. 


Proof by Multiplication—To prove that the work is cor- 
‘ct, the operation is reversed and the divisor multiplied by 
ie quotient. If the work is correct, the product will be equal 

the dividend; thus 

Divisor X quotient = dividend 
r, by example, 2 Xerd = 8 

Division of Larger Numbers—When the dividend contains 
veral figures and the divisor is a single figure only, the 
‘ocess known as “Short division’ is employed. But if the 
visor, contains several figures, a different process, 
10wn as “Long division,” must be used. 


Short Division—The process is best explained by an ex- 
nple. Let it be required to divide 7,814,508 by 2 and 3, re- 
vectively. Write the divisor on the left of the dividend and 
‘oceed to divide the figures of the dividend, separately, by 
€ divisor, and write the quotient figure, each time, under- 
vath the corresponding figure of the dividend. If, in any 
Se, the division is not even, there being a remainder, this 
‘ust be carried and prefixed as a tens figure to the next fig- 
‘e of the dividend, as illustrated in the following example, 
where the remainder to be carried is indicated by the small 
‘sures written above the figures of the dividend. 


2 1 22 41 
2 ) 7,814,508 3 ) 7,814,508 
3,907,254 2,604,836 
The several steps in these two examples are as follows: 


(1) 7 +2 = 3, remainder 1; (2) 7 + 3 = 2, remainder 1; 
18 +2 =9; 18 +3 = 6; 
1 + 2 = 0, remainder 1; 1 + 3 = 0, remainder 1; 
14+ 2 =7; 14 + 3 = 4, remainder 2; 
5 + 2 = 2, remainder 1; 25 + 3 = 8, remainder 1; 
10 + 2 = 5; 10 + 3 = 3, remainder 1; 
' 8+2=4, 18 + 3 = 6. 
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solution of the following formula: One part sodium 
chloride in 100 parts of water, or a 1 per cent. solution 
of sodium chloride. 

My reason for recommending this salt solution is that 
a long series of experiments have proved its efficiency. 
The affinity of the salt for water renders it capable of 
retaining moisture for a long period of time, under con- 
ditions that would otherwise produce the rapid evapora- 
tion of the water. It is well known that some salts are 
“hygroscopic,” meaning that they absorb moisture from 
the air and from other substances. Other salts completc- 
ly dissolve in the water they absorb, and these are termed 
“deliquescent.” The use of these salts in sprinkling keeps 
the mine in a semimoist condition. Also, the chlorine 
of the sodium chloride has a tendency to attack the film 
of the molecular balloons and liberate the gas gradually, 
which is thus diluted and rendered harmless by the air. 
The use of this solution is equal, in effect, to 20 applica- 
tions of water, which greatly reduces the number of 
sprinklings required. I, therefore, recommend it as be- 
ing safer and more economical. I shall be glad to cor- 
respond further and answer any questions in the same 
connection, having devoted much time and study to the 
analysis of mine dust. . 

THomAs H. Epwarps, 
Mining Engineer. 
Golden, Colo. 
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Long Division—The process here is similar ‘to that of short 
division, except that there being two or more figures in the 
divisor, it is necessary to set down each several product, in 
turn, and subtract it from its corresponding period of the 
dividend to obtain the remainder which is prefixed to the 
next figure of the dividend, as shown below. 


Divisor Dividend Quotient 
346 _) 156747480 ( 453027 











1st prod. 1384 346 X 4 = 1384 
Ist rem. 1834 1567 — 1384 = 183 Proof 
2d prod, 1730 346 x 5 = 1730 453027 Quotient 
346 Divtsor 
2d rem. 1047 1834 — 1730 = 1)4 —— 
3d prod. 1038 346 X 3 = 10338 2718162 
1812108 
3d rem. 948 1047 — 1038 = 9 1359081 
4th prod. 692 346 KX 2 = 692 138 Remainder 
4th rem. 2560 948 — 692 = 256 156747480 Dividend 
5th prod. 2422 346 X 7 = 2422 


Final remainder, 138 2560 — 2422 = 138 


In the above long division, the several products and re- 
mainders and each separate operation are indicated in small 
type. It is important to notice that the remainder before 
bringing down the next figure of the dividend is always 
smaller than the divisor; if not, increase that figure of the 
quotient and repeat the multiplication till a remainder is 
found that is less than the divisor. 

If, after bringing down the next figure of the dividend, the 
number so increased is still less than the divisor, as in the 
case of the third remainder above, no division is possible: a 
cipher must be placed in the quotient and a second figure 
brought down and a third, if necessary, till the remainder 
so increased is greater than the divisor. For each figure of 
the dividend brought down a figure must be written in the 
quotient—a cipher whenever the increased remainder is too 
small for division. The number of figures in the quotient 
when the division is complete is always one greater than the 
number of figures brought down from the dividend. 


Incomplete Division—Tt generally happens, as in the above 
example, after all the figures of the dividend have been 
brought down there is yet a remainder, which shows that the 
division is not a complete division. In other words, the di- 
visor is not contained an exact number of times in the divi- 
dend; but there is a remainder too small for complete division. 

This is best illustrated as follows: When 8 apples are 
divided among 4 boys each boy has 2 apples; thus 8 ~ 4 = 2. 
But if there were 9 apples and 4 boys, each boy would have 
2 apples and_there would be 1 apple left, which if divided 
equally would give each boy one-fourth; because there is 1 
apple and 4 boys—only enough to give each boy a fraction, 
peach is written 4; and this makes each boy’s share 2% 
apples. 

Therefore, when the division is not complete write the last 
ey err es the divisor and annex to the quotient; thus, 
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Working Inclined Contiguous Seams 


Kindly describe and illustrate the working of a section 
of two seams of coal at an average depth of 700 ft., 
vertical measurement, from the surface to the pavement 
of the lower seam. The strata are inclined at an angle 
of 23 deg. from the horizontal. The upper seam is 4 
ft. thick, overlaid with a bed of fireclay 30 ft. in thick- 
A carboniferous shale 7 ft. thick separates the two 
seams. The lower seam of coal is 15 ft. thick, with a 
moderately hard pavement or floor. 


Ness. 


MINE FOREMAN. 

Johnstown, Penn. 

The relation of these seams and their associated strata 
is shown in the accompanying figure. Assuming that the 
surface conditions, 
with respect to the lo- 
cation of the property 


and facilities for 
transportation are 


favorable, if the coal 
outcrops on the prop- 
erty at a_ suitable 
point for the instal- 
lation of the surface 
equipment and_ the 
shipment of coal, the 
mine should be opened by a slope driven on the double- 
or triple-entry system, according to the conditions to be 
encountered. These main-slope openings should be driven 
on the floor of the lower seam and the dimensions should 
be such as to provide amply for the expected tonnage 
and the proper ventilation of the mine workings in both 
seams. 

If the seams do not outcrop on the company’s prop- 
erty, a shaft should be sunk at a suitable point for the 
location of the surface equipment and affording suitable 
shipping facilities. This shaft should be located as far 
as practicable to the dip of the seam; but the location, 
in this respect, must be determined by giving due con- 
sideration to both the underground conditions of haulage 
and drainage, and the surface conditions previously men- 
tioned. 

From the foot of the shaft, the main-slope haulage 
roads and airways are driven to the rise, on the floor 
of the lower seam. If the coal is to be worked to the 
dip, this section should be developed in advance of the 
rise workings. Levels or gangways should be driven to 
the right and left of the main slope and airways. These 
levels should be driven on the double-entry system, ap- 
proximately as shown in the figure. Chambers or chutes 
should be driven to the rise of these gangways, in each 
seam. The chambers in the thin overlying seam should 
be driven in advance, so that the pillars can be drawn 
back before the corresponding chambers in the lower 
seam are worked. 

The chambers in the lower seam are driven up in the 
lower bench of coal, unless it is found advantageous to 
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work the entire thickness of the seam at once. It will 
generally prove more practicable to extract the upper 
bench of coal in the thick seam when drawing back the 
pillars. The lower levels should be worked out in ad- 
vance of those above. 


+2 
ve 


Mining under a Soft Roof 


In the mine where I am employed, we are working a 
bituminous seam of coal 8 ft. thick and overlaid with a 
very soft top that gives much trouble; the bottom being 
also soft. It is necessary to take down 8 ft. of the top 
overlying the coal and haul it away, which makes the 
mining expensive. The coal lies 300 ft. below the sur- 
face. The rooms are driven on 55-ft. centers, with a 
slight pitch, about 2 per cent. Thus far we have been 
unable to devise any means of holding up the slate while 
taking out the coal. There is little water, the mine be- 
ing well drained. I would be glad to receive any sug 
gestions that would enable us to hold the roof so that the 
coal can be mined with safety. 

JosrepH HAHULA, 

Southwest, Penn. 

The difficulty in holding a weak top, especially when 
working a thick seam of soft coal, is due largely to driv- 
ing too wide an opening. We would suggest that the 
rooms, in this case, should be driven up narrow, say 
not to exceed 12 ft. in width; and under this frail top. 
the rooms should not be driven further than, say from 
40 to 50 yd., which practically determines the distance 
between the cross-entries. The width of the room pillars. 
for this depth and thickness of seam, should not be les: 
than 21 ft., which will make the room centers 33 ft. 

An even better plan than this would be to drive double 
rooms, as shown in the accompanying figure, making the 
openings or stalls 12 ft. wide and 40 ft. center to center. 
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This would leave 28-ft. pillars between the respective 
stalls and give each miner 14 ft. of pillar to draw back, 
two miners working on each road except the first. When 
the rooms have reached their limit, say 40 or 50 yd., the 
work of drawing back the pillars should be commenced, 
and care should be taken to keep the pillar work in line. 
All standing timber should be drawn as the work pro- 


ceeds so as to allow the roof to fall and relieve the load 
on the pillars. 









Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


- Ques.—In post timbering in mines, what should be the 
| ratio of the diameter to the length of the post, in order 
| that it shall present an equal resistance to crushing and 
| bending ? 
| Ans.—For practically all kinds of mine timber in 
| use, the ratio of the diameter to the length of the post, 
/ in order to fulfill these conditions, is 1:12, both dimen- 
| sions being expressed in inches. This gives the simple 
‘rule: The diameter of the post in inches, measured at 
the small end, should not be less than the length of the 
post in feet. 
| Ques.—What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
| drawing pillars uphill, on a pitch, say from 5 to 15 deg. 
or less? State fully. 
|  Ans.—Assuming that the rooms have been driven to 
_ the dip and that the pillars are to be drawn back in a 
' direction up the pitch, as the work progresses the weight 
| of the roof rests more and more on the lower loose end 
of the pillar. While this has the advantage of assisting 
to break the coal from the pillar more easily, it has the 
disadvantage of crushing the pillar to a great extent, and 
the coal mined falls back into the waste where its recovery 
is dangerous and much of the coal is lost. The miner is 
also in greater danger from a sudden fall of roof or coal 
than when drawing pillars downhill. When drawing back 
pillars downhill the pillar gives greater support to the 
broken roof than when drawing uphill; although, in the 
former case, the miner must protect himself more care- 
fully by setting timbers below the falls. Again, when 
drawing pillars uphill the water drains from the face 
of the pillar, but may accumulate in sufficient quantity 
as to require pumping, while the coal must be hauled 
up the pitch instead of sliding down a chute, as when 
drawing downhill. 

This question may refer, however, to drawing a number 
of pillars starting from the basin and progressing up- 
hill, In this case, the rooms are evidently driven on the 
strike of the seam, and there is a distinct advantage in 
drawing the lower pillars first, since the roof weight is 
better supported and the coal less crushed than when the 
work advances toward the basin. When drawing uphill, 
in this way, no pumping will be required ; while, if the 
work progressed downhill, the accumulation of water at 
the dip would greatly impede the work on the pillars, at 

that point and require to be pumped. 
— Ques.—What kind and size of hoisting engine would 
you install to hoist 1200 tons of coal from a shaft 400 
ft. deep, in eight hours, with a steam pressure of 70 
Ib. gage? The weight of coal in each car is 3000 Ib. Al- 
| low 20 per cent. for resistance of engine, ropes and pul- 
‘ leys; also make allowance for the time lost in caging. 
Ans.—The number of hoists per hour is 
1200 & 2000 
~ 8 X 3000 — 





= 100 hoists 
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In hoisting-engine practice, it is customary to allow a 
certain time for unavoidable delays, say five minutes per 


hour. The time per hoist is then 
BOK GOIN 3s, ie 
ri OO = —9 & . 


Now, allowing, say 13 seconds as the time lost in start- 
ing and stopping each trip, and caging the coal, the 
actual net time of hoisting at a maximum speed, is 33 
— 13 = 20 sec. per hoist; and the maximum speed of 
hoisting is then 

400 = %0) ft . Cpr 
30 = 20 ft. per sec. 

Before the load on the engine can be determined, it is 
necessary to calculate the size of rope required to hoist 
the following load: Coal, 3000 lb.; and, say car, 1600 
Ib. and cage, “2400 oe Ptotal: 7000 lb.; and adding 10 per 
cent., for friction, gives for the total load on the rope, 
7700 Ib. The diameter of the rope to support this load, 
using a factor of safety f = 8, is then 


ee 8 X 7700 ‘ 
= = U.1)4, 8 : 
d ele OT SS 2000 0.94, say 1 in 


The weight - a 1-in. rope is 1.58 lb. per running foot ; 
and the total weight of the rope hanging in the shaft is 
then 400 & 1.58 = say 640 lb. 

The unbalanced load hanging in the shaft is, now, as 
follows: Coal, 3000 Ib.; 640 Ib.; total, 3640 lb.; 
and, allowing 20 per cent. for resistance of engines, rope 
and pulleys, as stated, the effective load or load hoisted, 
including frictional resistance, is 3640 — 0.80 = 4550, 
which is the load on the engine. 

The required horsepower of the engine is then 
4550 & 20 & 60 

33,000 


rope, 


i= = 165+ hp. 

The engine to be used for this hoist should be a duplex, 
direct-connected engine, having a piston speed of 600 ft. 
per min., and an efficiency of, say 85 per cent. Assum- 
ing a slide-valve engine, cutting off at two-thirds stroke, 
the mean effective pressure (M.e.p.), in the cylinder, for 
a pressure of 70 lb. gage at the throttle, is 
M.e.p. = 0.9 [0.917 (70 + 14.7) — 17] 

per sq.in, 

Then, for an efficiency of f = 85 per cent. and a mean 
effective pressure of p = 54.6 lb. per sq.in., the diameter 
of the steam cylinder is 


aie Nee 165.00 
rit Nips = 205 \ 0-85 x 54.6 X 600 


= say 16 in. 


= 54.6 l/h, 





And, assuming a stroke of 18 in., the engine will make 
(600 * 12) ~ (2 K-18) = 200 r.p.m. 

The size of duplex, direct-connected engine required 
in this case, assuming a double-compartment hoist, is, 
therefore, 16x18 in., running at a speed of 200 r.p.m. 
and developing 165 horsepower. 
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Washington, D. C. 


James E. Callbreath, secretary of the American Mining 
Congress, has issued the usual call and program for the forth- 
coming session of the congress to meet at Philadelphia Oct. 
20 to 24. In the general description and discussion of the 
ground to be covered, Mr. Callbreath says that particular at- 
tention will be given to the question of coal mining and de- 
velopment and conservation of coal resources in general. He 
first points out some of the popular interpretations of the 
convervation idea as applied to coal mining and indicates 
the points at which these ideas are considered defective, by 
the public. Then he speaks of the proper interpretation of 
the consergation idea and says: 


The best conservation of coal resources, i.e., the highest 
use and the least possible economic waste, is a matter of 
vital public concern, but of particular interest to every in- 
dustrial center depending upon coal for power. This rests 
not alone upon the importance of the coal-mining business, 
but upon the magnitude of the industries to which coal is 
an absolute necessity. 

Any increase in average production cost made necessary to 
conserve the more expensively mined coal reserves which is 
less than the transportation cost for a more distant supply, 
will find economic justification. 

Every theory of coal conservation must consider the right 
of the coal operator to a fair profit, the miner to fair wages 
and the public to have its fuel at the lowest price consistent 
with good mining methods. 

As a whole the coal-mining business is the most indis- 
pensable, the most unprofitable, the most maligned and mis- 
understood of all the mediums through which the welfare of 
the people is secured. It is the most important and the most 
helpless, having in it the power to command and yet being 
a- non-resistant mass, accepting with only feeble protest the 
criticisms of a misinformed public. The public looks to a 
cheapening of this essential product by destroying the pro- 
ductive machinery which now furnishes it the cheapest fuel 
in the world. 

The consumer must understand that in the end he must 
pay the value of the coal in the ground, the wages of the 
miner, the expense of special safety appliances, and any ad- 
ditional cost of production occasioned by the public demand 
for conservation, which means the saving of more expensively 
mined coals, in addition to the regular costs of production 
and a reasonable profit to the operator. 

The coal operators cannot ignore the question of profit if 
they would. The wiping out of present profits must result 
in the destruction of the productive machinery so engaged, 
which would entail an enormous increase of future costs. 

These questions concern the laborer, the manufacturer, the 
investor, the mine operator and the general public, which de- 
pends upon local industrial activity. Leaders of thought rep- 
a coune the various phases involved, will discuss this sub- 
ject. 


Special study will also be given to the question of an in- 
terstate trade commission to be intrusted with the duty of 
making special studies of the coal-mining industry as well 
as other problems that have figured largely in mining dis- 
cussion during the past year or so. 


A Revised Resolution Is Introduced 


Representative Murray, of Massachusetts, has prepared 
and introduced a revised form of his resolution relating to 
coal in which he calls upon the several executive departments 
for all data in their posession bearing on: 


First. Capitalization, ownership and control of the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite mines. 


Second. Intercorporate relationship of the coal-mining, 
eoal-handling and coal-selling companies and the companies 
transporting coal by water or rail, or both. : 

Third. Comparative freight rates on anthracite coal and 
on articles of similar bulk from the principal anthracite- 
shipping points to the principal seaports and interior cities. 

Fourth. Comparative rates on bituminous coal for ship- 
ments under essentially the same conditions and for equal 
distances as in the third paragraph. J P 

Fifth. Cost of mining, transporting, and selling anthracite 
coal: the information to be in such detail as to show the 
relative costs of the different companies. 

Sixth. The total revenues, expenses and profits of the 
antiracitesmining companies since the year nineteen hun- 

red. 

Seventh. The total revenues, expenses, and profits of she 
anthracite-carrying railroads since the year nineteen hundred. 

Bighth. Wholesale prices of anthracite coal at the mines 
and at the principal distributing points, and retail prices of 
coal in the principal cities since the year nineteen hundred. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The appropriation of $140,000 by the State of Pennsylvania 
for vocational schools, which give definite preparation for a 
definite occupation, puts the rapidly growing mining schools 
conducted under the auspices of the various coal companies 
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throughout Pennsylvania, on a firmer basis than they have 
ever been before. 

Under Act. No. 92, approved May 1, 1913, this appropriation 
can be used to reimburse vocational schools, and reads as 
follows: 


This Commonwealth, in order to aid in the maintenance of 
approved local and joint industrial . . . . schools or de- 
partments, shall as provided in this act, pay annually from 
the treasury to school districts and unions of school districts, 
maintaining such schools or departments, an amount equal 
to two-thirds of the sum which has been expended during the 
previous school year by such a school district .. . . fo! 
instruction in practical subjects and in such related technical 
and academic subjects as may be necessary to complete 
well-rounded courses of training: Provided, No one school 
district shall receive more than five thousand dollars in any 
one school year, 


These schools will be under the supervision of the state 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, as to organization, con- 
trol, location, equipment, courses of study, qualifications of 
teachers, methods of instruction, conditions of admission, ex- 
penditures of money, ete. 

The mining schools have been growing by leaps and 
bounds and the number of classes has more than quadrupled 
in the last year. In placing new schools it is aimed to locate 
them centrally and hold them three nights a week sv that 
as great a percentage as possible of those enrolled can at- 
tend regularly. No trouble is anticipated in conforming to the 
state’s requirements, especially as it will lend its aid and 
supervision next year. It was the school boards of these 
mining districts who conducted these schools last year and 
fostered and gave the present impetus to the whole movement, 

The good accomplished by the mining institutes and 
schools, together with the splendid efforts of the Y. M. CG. A. 
the International School of Correspondence, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and several of the coal companies is shown by 
the number of pupils which are among those receiving state 
certificates for mine foreman, assistant mine foreman, fire 
boss, ete., which are now ready for distribution by the De- 
partment of Mines. 

This appropriation is something new and is largely ex- 
perimental. If there is an increase in vocational schools, thé 
Legislature will doubtlessly be induced to increase the grant 
at its next session. It is a small beginning at meeting the 
modern demand for something more practical in the school 
system. The progress of the schools will be watched with 
much interest. 


A Thorough Inspection Is Ordered 


The Chief of the Department of Mines Hon. James E. 
Roderick, has ordered an investigation of all electrical equip- 
ment in the anthracite region and the Randolph Means Co., 
consulting engineers of Pittsburgh, has been designated by 
Mr. Roderick to make the inspections. This company has 
been doing similar work in the bituminous region of the 
state, : 

At present the work will be confined to inspection of 
equipment in the mines throughout the Lackawanna region, 
and will be extended as soon as possible until the whole an- 
thracite field is thoroughly inspected. , 

It is the intention of the Department of Mines to institute 
a thorough examination and wherever the installations are 
not in keeping with the standard methods, recommendations 
will be made that will reduce the hazards from electricity to 
a small percentage. Electricity in the anthracite region is 
rapidly gaining in favor as a transmitting medium to the dif- 


_ ferent mechanical operations around the collieries, 
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Scranton—Five properties at Park St. and Capouse Ave. 
were damaged by a mine cave recently, the fissures that 
wrecked the buildings extending to the middle of the thor- 
oughfare. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Delaware and Hudson Co. has made an 
offer to the Sacred Heart Church for a settlement on 4 
basis of $600 for damage done to the cemetry owned by the 
congregation, by mining operation of the company’s Pine 
Ridge Colliery. Members of the congregation will probably 
insist on the damaged burying plot being repaired or in 
having the bodies re-interred from the worst affected graves. 
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Hazleton—Over 700 foremen and clerks of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. from points between Pittston and Shamokin, on 
Saturday Aug. 23, held their annual outing at Hazle Park. 
| The collieries of the company were closed to permit the men 
to attend the picnic. 








Bituminous 


. Sykesville—The 200 men who went on strike at the mines 
} of the Cascade Coal Co. about three weeks ago, returned to 

work Aug. 27. The strike was occasioned as a _ protest 
} against poor working conditions, and the agreement effected 
' was in the men’s favor. 


DuBois—C. P. Munch, who formerly leased the mines at 
_ Caylor, Armstrong County, then owned by the Great Lakes 
“Coal Co., has been charged by the Union with having em- 
-bezzled money which was deducted by him from the miner’s 
_ pay on behalf of the United Mine Workers of America. He 
has entered bail before the Justice of the Peace for $500. 
An endeavor is also being made by several miners to collect 
| from him by civil action wages which are said to be still 
‘due them for labor performed. 


Bakerton—Two new mines are soon to be opened in the 
northern end of Cambria County. The first opening will be 
on the White farm and some 3000 acres will be operated. 
| New houses are to be erected by the Barnes-Tucker in- 
|| terests, which are the operators of the new mines, and in a 
short time a large mining town will rise near the oper- 
Y ations. WBlectric haulage and other modern devices are to 
‘be installed, and the workings will be run on a thorouzhly 
‘uptodate plan. The Pennsylvania R.R. has a line near the 
| field and will handle the output. 


if Charleroi—The first coal was run recently at the new 

plant of the Carnegie Coal Co. at this place. Two huné@red 
| men are now employed and it is expected that in a short 
| time, this will be increased to 800. This is the first time the 
|/mine has been in operation for three years. The new opera- 
| tion contains about 1200 acres of coal, which was purchased 
‘for approximately $1,500,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


} 

| Charleston—Since his return to Charleston from a short 
| trip West, President Thomas Cairns, of District No. 17, United 
| Mine Workers of America, has received many urgent letters 
requesting him to send organizers into the Fairmont and 
| Norfolk & Western coalfields. This matter must, however, 
| be taken up with the higher officers of the United Mine 
Workers before organizers can be sent. 

Work on the opening of a new mine by the Virginia Cval 
Co. on the Coal Fork of Campbell’s Creek, is progressing 
rapidly, and it is expected that coal will be taken from this 
mine within a few days. 


Williamson—By decree of the Mingo Circuit Court and 
the Common Pleas Court of Hamilton County, Ohio, the re- 
ceivers have been directed to sell at public outcry the assets 
of the James R. Shanklin Coal Co., whose principal office is 
in Cincinnati. The sale will be made at the company’s works 
at Blocton. 





ALABAMA 


Jasper—C. B. Stalnaker and associates, of Jasper, Alas 
bama, have acquired a tract of coal land on the Northern 
Alabama Ry., near Jasper, containing a 9-ft. bed of Big 
Seam coal, and are making arrangements to operate same 
at an early date. 


KENTUCKY 


De Koven—Fire caused by lightning recently destroyed 
the general company store of the Ohio Valley Mining Co., 
at De Koven, Ky., causing a loss of about $20,000. The post- 
office was located in the building, and was also burned. 


Lexington—Twenty-one mine foremen’s certificates were 
recently granted by the Kentucky Mining Department, at 
‘Lexington, after the completion of the examinations held 
‘the last week in August, to ascertain the qualiifiicaitionis of 
the applicants. Of the certificates granted, six were first- 
class and the remainder second-class. 


Corbin—A disiastrous fire, at Corbin, located at the junc- 
‘tion of the main line of the Louisville & Nashville with its 
_Mididlesboro branch, and about 100 miles north of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., caused damage estimated at a quarter of a 
million dollars, destroying eight stores, two hotels and a 
dwelling. The town is one of the most active in the south- 
“eastern Kentucky coal fields, being the seat of many operat- 
ing companies, as well as an important railroad point. 


OHIO 
Columbus—The commission appointed by Governor Cox 
to investigate the conditions surrounding the payment for 
coal mined in Ohio, has examined a number of mining dis- 
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tricts of the state. Among the counties visited were: Jack- 
son, Coshocton, Stark, Columbiana, Tuscarawas, Guernsey, 


Belmont, Jefferson, Muskingum and Perry. 

The commission left Sept. 2 for a trip in the coal fields 
of Illinois, where it will collect information of use in 
this work. It has been decided not to investigate condi- 
tions in the mines of the Pomeroy Bend district, because of 
the fact that they are so similar to those prevailing in east- 
ern Ohio. 

John C. Davies, state mine inspector and a member 
of the commission, says it will probably be Dec. 1 before 
a final report is ready and it will require hard work to get 
it completed by that time. The report will be submitted to 
a special session of the Ohio General Assembly, to be called 
the coming winter. 


Maynard—A fall of stone at the Purseglove mine, near 
Maynard, caused it to be closed for several hours, Aug. 27. 
The fall occurred in an old entry and blocked the main 
road, over which the haulage motors operate. No one was 
near the place when the fall occurred, and no one was in- 
jured. 


INDIANA 


Francisco—While a deep water well was being driven on 
Judge O. M. Welborn’s farm, two miles west of here, the 
drill, at a depth of 200 ft., passed through a 6%4-ft. vein of 
excellent coal, indicating that the Francisco field is at least 
two miles wide. 


Petersburg—The Vandalia Coal Co., of Indianapolis, now 
has options on 5000 acres of the best coal land in Pike 
County, the options covering a territory of seven square 
miles. In some places two or three veins exist, ranging from 
four to seven feet thick. 

By hard work, 250 miners who were in the Littles mine, 
near Petersburg, Ind., were taken out when fire broke out 
at the mine recently. The fire started in the fan house, 
and was confined there by the efforts of 200 men while the 
miners in the workings were being removed. The united ef- 
forts of the miners and others subdued the blaze after a time, 
and the damage was repaired in three or four days after 
the fire. 


Washington—Samuel Elswick has opened a new coal mine 
south of this city and is taking out coal of good quality. He 
has a vein 4% ft. thick, and though employing only a small 
force of miners at the present time, he expects to have room 
for many more during the winter months. 


ILLINOIS 


Ladd—The mine of the Illinois Third Vein Coal Co., which 
has been closed down for about six weeks, undergoing some 
needed repairs, has recently resumed operations. 


Seatonville—The No. 4 mine of the Spring Valley Coal Co., 
located at Seatonville, has suspended operations for a pe- 
riod of perhaps six weeks, for repairs preparatory to a good 
run during the fall and winter months. 


Springfield—Mine A of the Citizens’ Coal Co. will resume. 
operations soon, as will also the mines of the Central Co- 
operative Coal Co., which have been closed down for the 
summer months. There seems to be a shortage of men in 
some parts of the state, but the mines generally are work- 
ing a little better than formerly. 


Belleville—The Boyd Coal & Coke Co., has applied to the 
Circuit court for an injunction to restrain the officers of the 
United Mine Workers from “aiding and abetting” a strike by 
paying benefits to striking miners. The company claims 
that by paying strike benefits the union officials are prevent- 
ing the operation of the mine. 


Du Quoin—The strike at the Majestic and Queen mines 
came to a climax recently, when Superintendent A. C. Eaton, 
of the mining company, shot and killed William Sisney, a 
member of the pit committee at the Majestic mine. It is 
understood that the men met and got into a controversy 
over the differences of the oposing factions. Following the 
shooting, both parties got together and the trouble has been 
settled. 


' De Soto—The mine of the Kuckemeier Coal Co. will like- 
ly resume operations in the course of the next month, 
after the re-lining of the main shaft. A boulder moving in 
quicksand, and weighing seven tons, caused the shaft to cave 
in and this had to be blasted out. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—The controversy over the water situation at 
the Western Coal & Mining Co. property at Jenny Lind which 
has called forth much criticism is now at an end. The opera- 
tors are repairing their wells and seeking a new water 
supply, and according to Judge Hester an amicable settle- 
ment has been reached satisfactory to all concerned. 
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COLORADO 

Colorado Springs—The organization work which is being 
carried out all over Colorado by the United Mine Workers of 
America has been extended to the coal mines in El Paso 
County. The miners here number only about 350 or 400 men, 
but about 100 have joined the local union. 

Denver—Officials of the United Mine Workers of America 
on Aug. 25 issued a signed statement denying that the open 
shop would be considered as a basis of negotiation with the 
operating companies. This statement also affirms, however, 
the intention of the union officials to exhaust all honorable 
means to bring about a settlement before a strike order is 
issued. 
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Vancouver, B. C.—Public indignation over the forced im- 
portation of Japanese coal, as a result of the refusal of the 
operators to arbitrate the strikes in mines near here, is 
liable to effect, it is said, the opening of government mines 
in Alaska. The mine operators declare that they will im- 
port Japanese coal until the strikers return to work and 
the owners are being bitterly denounced as responsible for 
this situation. 
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J. F. A. Williams, of New Orleans, has been appointed 
sales manager of the West Kentucky Coal Co. with head- 
quarters at Paducah succeeding W. E. Gage, who resigned 
several weeks ago. 

Earl A. Henry, inspector of the 5th West Virginia mining 
district, has been appointed chief inspector of the state de- 
partment of mines succeeding John Laing, resigned, effective 
Sept. 1. Mr. Henry has been a district inspector for 14 
years. 

Carrol A. Garner, who, for a number of years, was em- 
ployed as an instructor in the mining department of the 
Pennsylvania State College, has resigned, and aceepted a 
position with the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., as a mining engi- 


neer, in the Hazelton Division. 
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Pottsville, Penn.—The Maderia Hill Coal Co., of Potts- 


ville, expects to build a 3000-ton capacity breaker in the near 
future. 


St. David, I11—The contractors who will do the construc- 
tion work on the head frame of the No. 2 mine of the Big 
Creek Coal Co., which was destroyed by fire about three 
weeks ago are on the job and will begin work soon. It is 
estimated that 60 days will be required to place the mine in 
condition for operation. 


Kenova, W. WVa.—In order to connect up its proposed 
Beaver Creek branch.line with its main line, whose near- 
est point is Kenova, W. Va., 100 miles distant, the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. is said to be planning a line from Kenova up 
the Big Sandy Rivier, which will give an outlet to the vari- 
ous large operations along Beaver Creek, as well as on the 
newly completed line at the mouth of Shelby Creek, 20 miles 
east of the Beaver Creek line. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The purchase of the Belmont Central 
R.R. built a number of years ago to tap the Belmont County, 
Ohio, coalfields has revived talk of the construction of a con- 
necting line between the Newark and Cleveland divisivns of 
the Baltimore & Ohio. It was the latter line which recently 


purchased the Belmont Central. The road extends from 
Lafferty, Ohio, toward Morristown and if the connecting 
link is constructed will pass through the latter place ccn- 


necting with the Newark division at Belmont. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—The Polard Coke Co., which owns 
1100 acres of coal along Dunkard Creek in Greene County, 
Penn., expects to begin work about Oct. 1, on 220 new ovens 
of the Mitchell type. Some ovens are at present in operation, 
and the entire plant of 250 ovens is to be in blast by July 1, 
1914. A contract has also been awarded to the A. K. 
Jenkins Lumber Co., of Point Marion, for 30 new houses. 
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This company is the first to begin actual operation in th 
Greene County field made available to the coke and coal mar’ 
ket by the extension of the Monongahela Railroad to th 
state line, where it connects with the Buckhannon & North 
ern Ry. 7 
Whitesburg, Ky.—It is reported that the Lexington 
Eastern will soon begin the construction of a branch lin 
three miles in length up Potter’s Fork, in order to reac] 
the holdings of the Mineral Fuel Co. It is expected that th 
Mineral Fuel Co. wiil build a town at the end of this branch 
plans having been prepared providing for the building 0 
over a thousand houses, including dwellings, hotels, board 
ing houses, stores, churches and schools. The work of bal 
lasting the entire upper end of the Lexington & Easter; 
is nearing completion, making the line a first-class one il 
every respect as far as Whitesburg. — eI 


San Francisco, Calif.—Capitalists on the Pacifie coast ar 
figuring on establishing a by-product coke plant-at Sa! 
Francisco, expecting to receive coal for this plant from thi 
Atlantic sea board, the coal to be transported through th 
Panama Canal when same is opened to navigation. At y res 
ent a great deal of coke is used on the Pacific coast, being 
received from Australia. A by-product coke plant at Sa 
Francisco would have a good market for all the by-product 
so that there would be no loss from any source. It is be 
lieved by many that such a plant receiving coal fron 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia or Virginia would be a de 
cidedly paying proposition. 

Johnstown, Penn.—What is declared to be the final su. 
vey preparatory to the beginning of actual construction i 
now being made by a large corps of surveyors working i 
Somerset County under the direction of the Western Mary 
land R.R. The proposed road will leave the main line nea 
Rockwood and go north through the Husband field to Jen 
ners, tapping some of the richest coal land in Somerse 
County. The New York Central is gradually extending it 
coal branches down through Cambria and Indiana Counties 
directly toward the northward extension of the Wester 





Maryland. It is predicted that these two lines will mee 
in Johnstown, and will have no diifficulty in making con 
nections, thus tapping another heavy freight district. . 


line through here would give the New York Central anothe 
route into the rich West Virginia coal fields, which hay 
been extensively investigated by the Vanderbilt interests ¢ 
late. 


. 
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Memphis, Tenn.—The Mercer Coal Co., of Mercer, Tena 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of 550,000 
develop coal mines. . 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Briquette Coal Manufacturing Co., ¢ 
St. Louis, has been authorized to sell its stock and engage 
business. This concern is capitalized at $160,000. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Eastern Pennsylvania Coal et 
of Philadelphia, has filed notice with the Secretary of Stat 
of increase of stock from $200,000 to $7,500,000. ‘ 


New York, N. ¥.—The Alexander Coal & Coke Corpor: 
tion has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,06 
by W. H. Alexander, D. M. Stokes and A. Van Fosson. § i 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Appalachian Coal & Timber © 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
T. Manning, P. H. Reniers, M. J. Sebolt, all of Pittsburgh.  — 


Somerset, Penn.—Application will be made Sept. oom t 
Harry J. Filer, Frank P. Filer and Enoch W. Filer for ti 
charter of an intended corporation to be called the Lak 
Trade Coal Mining Co. 


Pineville, Ky.—The Looney Creek Coal Co. has filed art 
eles of incorporation at Frankfort. The company will opel 
ate in Harlan County above Poor Fork, close to the working 
of the Wisconsin Steel Co. 2 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Golden Ash Coal Co. has been it 
corporated in Knox County with a capital stock of $40,00 
The Southern Mining Co. has also been incorporated i 
Knox County with a capital stock of $30,000. y : 


New York, N. Y.—Rubel, Nager & Rubel have been aed 
porated in Brooklyn to deal in coal, coke, etc, The capit 
stock is $100,000 and the incorporators are S. Nager, JI 
Rockville Center, S. A. Telsey and S. Rubel, of Brooklyn. | 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Fast Kentucky Coal & Coke Co. hat 
filed articles of incorporation in St. Louis. The incorporats 
are S. R. Johnson, H. T. Ochterbeck, W. D. Condie and W. ] 


Spinney. The object of the firm is to buy. sell and mil 
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al, coke, iron and other mineral products and the capi- 
{ stock which is wholly paid is $2000. 


| Connellsville, Penn.—The Pittsburgh Steam Coal Co. and 
e Stoner Coal Co. have consolidated under the name of the 
mnellsville Coal & Coke Co. The Pittsburgh Steam Coal 
(We operated plants at Montana and Opekiska, W. Va., while 
ie Stoner Co. had plants at Alverton in Westmoreland 
Junty, Penn. 
| Charleston, W. Va.—The Barton Coal Mining Co. has been 
corporated at Philadelphia to mine, manufacture and deal 
_coal, coke, lumber and other commodities and products. 
te authorized capital is $25,000 and the incorporators are 
‘alter S. Simms, of Philadelphia, W. F. Jacoby, Morristown, 
mn., J. Leon De Hart, of Philadelphia, and others. 
Toledo, Ohio—The S. C. Schenck Co. has been organized 
' Toledo with Dan Schenck, well known in coal circles, 
the head of the new concern. The new company was 
corporated under the laws of Ohio with a capital stock of 
00,000, and will take over the business formerly conducted 
| S. C. Schenck, deceased, and will retain its former head- 
|.arters on Superior St. The Chicago office will also be 
| aintained. The officers are: President, D. D. Schenck; 
| 2e-president, H. E. Schenck; secretary and treasurer, L. R. 


henck. C. L. Dering has been appointed manager of the 
ticago branch. 
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San Francisco, Calif.—The Goldschmidt Thermit Co. has 
oved its office from 432-436 Folsom St., to 329-333 Folsom 
» San Francisco. 
Pottsville, Penn.—The Wolf Creek Coal Co., of Hazleton 
‘considering shipping all of its product to the colliery at 
iow Boston, and its preparation for market at that place. 
> Gebo, Wyo.—The Owl Creek Coal Co. has recently pur- 
tased from the Kerr Turbine Co., Wellsville, N. Y., a 200- 
ly. direct-current Economy turbo-generator for installation 
| Gebo. 
Manila, P. I—The Norwegian steamer ‘Titania’ has 
}en taken under time charter for a period of four years, 
|; d is to ply between Japanese ports and the Philippines 
| th coal. 

Sebree, Ky.—It is reported that a syndicate has acquired 
al rights in the western end of Webster County, cover- 
g about 40,000 acres, at prices averaging approximately 
0 an acre. 

Portland, Ore.—On completing her forthcoming voyage 

China from Portland, with a lumber cargo, the Norwegian 
amp “Thor,” Captain Kroger, will load back for the Coast 
d then go into the coal trade between British Columbia, 
n Francisco and Portland. 

Moundsville, W. Va.—The Ben Franklin Coal Co., of West 
rginia, is installing a Christie box car loader at its Panama 
(nme. The siding tracks are also being raised about 8 ft. 
iese improvements are being made because of an increase 
the number of orders. 


Portiand, Ore.—The British steamer “Harlow” is now in 
ortland Harbor to load. She brought over from Rotter- 
m to San Francisco the largest coal cargo on record on 
@ Pacific Coast. The cargo was 9554 tons, and was for 
n Francisco coal dealers. 











Provo, Utah—The Spring Cafion Coal Co. will place in op- 
ation in its mines at Helper, Utah, 6-ton and 15-ton, 40-in. 
ge electric mining locomotives, and will install in its power 
ant a switchboard, all the apparatus having been ordered 
9m the General Electric Co. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The prolonged drouth in this region has 
used the collieries and washeries to run short of water, 
d many mines must soon close unless heavy rains come. 
me collieries are using the strong sulphur water from the 
nes for steam purposes, although it is extremely injurious 
the boilers. 


' Parsons, Kan.—A fire which started in 31,000 tons of coal 
ored in the yards of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
avy Co. six weeks ago is still burning. It is estimated that 
®@ company has lost 6000 tons of coal since the fire started. 
‘le gas and fumes from the burning coal makes it almost 
“possible for a person to live in that part of town. 


| Whitesburg, Ky.—It is reported that John Litts and asso- 
ites, of Wise County, Va., are clozing deals on a boundary 
between 15,000 and 18,000 acres of rich coal and timber 
nd lying along Rockhouse Creek and Carr’s Fork, west of 
hitesburg, along the borders of Letcher and Knott Coun- 
‘Ss. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—The American Concentrator Co., of Jop- 
lin, Mo., have effected an arrangement with the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., whereby the latter company is to design and 
build the new coal-washing plant for the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & R.R. Co., at Birmingham, Ala., for which the American 
Concentrator Co. recently contracted, and in which plant 
their “Elmore” coal jigs will be used. ; 

Somerset, Penn.—A deal involving the transfer of 215 
acres of the surface and mineral rights of the Geo. B. Man- 
gus farm near the new mining town of Cairnbrook was 
closed Aug. 26 by M. L. Reiman, of Johnstown who held an 
option on the property, making the transfer to John Lochrie, 
of Windber for a consideration, that was in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000. It is the intention of Mr. Lochrie to de- 
velop the mineral. ; 

Connellsville, Penn.—The probability that the constitu- 
tionality of the recent act Placing a tax of 2% per cent. on 
the value of anthracite coal at the mines will be tested is 
indicated by the action of some of the companies in segre- 
gating this tax and keeping a complete record of the persons 
from whom it is received, so that should the act be de- 
clared unconstitutional there will be little trouble in mak- 
ing the proper refund. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pennsylvania R.R. is soon to in- 
stall a wireless telephone system on the trains of that 
road for the use of the engineers and conductors. It is said 
that this new scheme will do much toward the prevention of 
accidents. Preliminary tests have already been completed 
over the Huntington and Broad Top line and the freight 
and coal trains of the road are now being equipped with 
the new wireless system. 











Canonsburg, Penn.—The Joseph Cowden heirs have sold 
their farm of 240 acres near Bishop in Cecil township to 
people representing the Montour Railroad Co. for $250 an 
acre. The tract of land contains 240 acres, so that the total 
sum involved in the deal was $60,000. As the farm was 
badly cut up by the new railroad, the owners refused to 
consider the amount offered by the company for right of 
way and insisted on selling outright. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The freight traffic on the New York 
Central lines through northern Cambria and Clearfield coun- 
ties is increasing rapidly, and some big improvements are 
being contemplated by officials of the road. The coal com- 
panies operating along the Cairnbrook-Windber branch are 
storing train loads of coal to be shipped as soon as the 
branch is in operation, and it is feared that there will be a 
freight rush when this line is finished. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The United Mine Workers are deter- 
mined to force the question of eliminating electric motors 
from anthracite mines, which are considered dangerous by 
reason of the presence of gas. Several accidents happening 
recently have brought attention to the fact that a spark from 
a motor has set off the gas. Acting upon instruction from 
the subdisitrict convention, held by the union recently, the 
officials have presented the facts to the Department of Mines 
and will insist that the danger be eliminated. 


Duluth, Minn.—Hard coal shipments from the head of the 
lake for the month of August will not equal the coal ton- 
nage of August a year ago by approximately 20 percent: 
There appears to be no dimunition in the demand for coal, 
but at the present time there is no certain shortage, and 
hence no apparent hurry for customers to order their coal. 
Coal is moving from the dock slowly, and this fact has de- 
termined the amount that is coming up the lakes. Rail- 
road men do not anticipate a heavy movement from the docks 
until later in the Fall. 


Waynesburg, Penn.—One of the largest deals in coal acre- 
age in Greene County has been practically closed between J. 
V. Thompson of Uniontown, and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. Over 5000 acres of the finest coking coal lands 
situated in Cumberland and Monongahela township are in- 
volved in this deal, and the consideration named is nearly 
$5,000,000, or an average of about $1000 an acre. In addition 
to the coal rights the surface land is included, and it is ex- 
pected that mining and coking operations are to be opened 
on a large scale shortly. Several hundred ovens will be 
erected and several shafts sunk. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Another attempt to smash the an- 
thracite coal trust was begun Sept. 2, when the Government 
filed a civil suit under the Sherman law. The Reading system, 
the railroad, coal producing and subsidiary rail and coal cor- 
porations was attacked. 

That the system owns 75 per cent. 
per cent. of all the anthracite coal in Pennsylvania was 
alleged by the Government. The bill declares unless the 
present combination is smashed the Reading will in time 
“control every ton of commercially valuable anthracite known 
to exisit.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Full winter circular on hard coal now in efiect and busi- 
ness temporarily restricted. High prices on bituminous di- 
verting some demand to the anthracite steam grades. Seasonal 
business in soft coal far ahead of any previous record. De- 
mand continues as strong and insistent as ever. 


With the full winter circular on hard coai now in effect 
there has naturally been a temporary curtailment in busi- 
ness. However, anthracite occupies a strong position. An 
unusually large volume of orders has been carried over from 
the summer still unfilled; the retail trade is already begin- 
ning to tune up and the current month will see considerable 
activity. The high prices prevailing on bituminous is divert- 
ing some business to the smaller grades of hard coal. 

Although there is a feeling in the bituminous trade that 
buyers have accumulated large advance stocks, it is probable 
now that the production about balances the demand and the 
realization of any one of the several impending favorable 
conditions, will precipitate a sharp advance. There is no 
question but what the seasonal average business on soft coal 
has been greatly exceeded, and if the market can be held 
steady over the next few weeks the colder weather will 
bring a natural support that will carry it through the bal- 
ance of the season. However, the West Virginia grades are 
firmer in spite of excellent loading dispatch at the terminals, 
and it hardly seems possible that there can be any easing 
off in the buying power. The better grades generally are 
well filled up, and with the scarcity of labor and cars the 
market should have no difficulty in maintaining its position. 

The demand for prompt coal from the Pittsburgh district 
in the Lake trade is good with moderate premiums being 
obtained. Some uncertainity is expressed over the future, 
but the present situation could not be improved upon, al- 
though it is probable that there is considerable buying in 
anticipation of the biennial wage agreement Apr. 1 next. 
The production is up to the full rated capacity, and the car 
supply fair. Rumors are current of a congestion at the head 
of the lakes, which may eventually divert considerable of 
the Pittsburgh district coal into other markets. As yet there 
is no apparent increase in the supply, however, and everyone 
continues to be short of coal. 

The car shortage has become quite acute in Ohio and 
promises to interfere with the Lake shipping unless relief 
is obtained shortly. However, both steam and domestic 
grades are strong and a large tonnage is moving into the 
Northwest. A new advanced circular was put into effect Sept. 
1. The dumpings at Hampton Roads were heavy during the 
week, principally in the New England trade, foreign ship- 
ments being relatively light. Vessels have been loaded 
promptly, although some agencies have been compelled to 
go into the spot market for tonnage to fill out their re- 
quirements; the car supply is much improved in this section. 
The demand in the Southern market is strong, with prices 
at a slightly higher level; the car shortage is causing some 
operators to fall behind on their contracts, and this is the 
worst feature in the local situation. 

There is considerable pressure on the screenings market 
in the Middle West, but otherwise the trade is strong and in- 
dications are good for an excellent business this month. 
Producers generally have long-term contracts at satisfactory 
figures and are taking an optimistic view of the situation. 
Some trouble is being experienced in obtaining the desired 
kind of railroad equipment, and the possibility of labor 
trouble in certain districts is also adding an element of un- 
certainty to the situation. The mines in the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions are beginning to tune up to full capacity on 
improved conditions in the market; indications of a coming 
car shortage are noted by the scarcity of box cars. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
River slightly firmer, with ample 


Georges Creek less plentiful. The 
Anthra- 


Pocahontas and New 
business for the present. 
better Pennsylvania grades proctically unchanged. 
cite unusually active for the season. 

Bituminous—The market on Pocahontas and New River 
this week is a shade firmer. Sales have been made rather 
freely at $2.90 f.0.b. for coal to be taken in the next 30 days 
and this in spite of large receipts and excellent loading dis- 


patch at all the terminals. Several of the agencies were | 
pecting to be actively in pursuit of new business by this ti 
but orders still keep ahead of the output. At New Engl: 
distributing points the supply about balances the dema 
The outlook, therefore, is hopeful and any one of a num! 
of things that might happen would be enough to send pri 
higher. It is generally felt, however, that buyers have 
been laying in heavy advance stocks and that when their 
quirements in that direction are fully satisfied much of | 
buying power will be withdrawn. There is also a tender 
to buy farther into the next contract year than has ordinar 
been the case, 

Arrivals here have been heavy the past week, 60,000 t¢ 
having been entered at the B. & M. wharf alone, this bei 
about twice the normal figure. There has probably not be 
a time in recent years when mills and other corporati¢ 
were so intent on accumulating coal. In Georges Creek thi 
has been another spurt, so that supplies are less plenti 
than a week ago. The demand from the line and offshi 
trade has been exceptional and for the present shipments 
tide will be somewhat curtailed. 

Pennsylvania coals are less heard from just now, but 1 
price remains practically unchanged. Most of the operai 
have sufficient contract business in hand so they are 1 
worrying much over spot coal.. The quality grades are w 
sold up for the present, the output being still less than ni 
mal. There is much interest in the outlook this fall - 
Pennsylvania bituminous, but it is early to make predictio 
It is rumored the all-rail sales have not been as heavy 
proportion as those at tide-water and therefore that the w 
ter months may show a mild flurry on rail coals when 1 
tide-water trade is running along smoothly. 

Anthracite—September opens with an unusually large v 
ume of orders still unshipped and there is no doubt now tl 
the hard-coal market will maintain its strong  positi 
throughout the season. Most dealers as well as such ct 
sumers as the large gas companies are running along 
hand-to-mouth shipments of broken, and stocks of stove : 
not any too large. The retail trade is beginning to come 
strong, and September is likely to be a heavy month for lo 
deliveries. 

Wholesale quotations on bituminous are about as folloy 


Cambrias Georges Pocahor 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New Ki 
Mines*...........0..-.... $1.10@1.50 ‘$1.35@1.65 $1, 67@iean 
Philadelphia*........... 2.35@2.75 2.60@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New York*............. %2.70@3.00 2.90@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore* 5 Boe. .ocae+ Blo Ghote aie eee als oges 2.85@2.95 
ampton Roads*......6 <6 isc: Sa se ole © «oye enh eee $2.85@2 
Boston} 2... «aes ee ee 3.838@3 
Providence foi cc06 5 se) eee es sees eso err 3.90@4 


*F.o.b. On cars. 
_ NEW YORK 


Anthracite companies carrying small stocks of prepar 
sizes over. Stove and broken in short supply and pea } 
coming tighter. Soft coal shows a further stiffening due 
ear shortage and the holiday cessation of work. 


Anthracite—There seems to be little or no change int 
anthracite situation at this time. Broken coal contint 
scarce; egg is a little easy, stove also scarce and chesin 
plentiful. The demand for pea is getting strong on the li 
trade. Buckwheat is very plentiful, rice is becoming a dr 
and No. 3 Buckwheat while plentiful is improving. The co! 
panies are carrying little or no prepared coal in stock 91 
side of chestnut and have but a moderate amount of sm 
sizes in storage. 

The hard-coal market is quoted on about the followi 
basis. 


—— Upper Ports —— Lower Ports —— 





Circular Individual Circular Individu 
Brokenaeeee.3;.. - eee SBi00 Fe eee eee $4.95 a @ 
[4 eS ee Oe 5.25 $5.15@5.25 5.20 $5.10@5 
Stove.... 5s25 5.25 5.20 5.20 
Chestnut....... 5.50 5.25@5.50 5.45@5.15 * 5.25@5 
CBs ie-cteteten< 3.50 3.35@3.50 3.45 3.30@3. 
Buckwheat. -.. sere 2275 2.60@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.30@2. 
ice.. 2.25 2.25 1.95@2,20 1.70@2. 
Barley seem, «. «aeons 1375)» L60G@1.7b— ala 1.30@1. 


The Bituminous market seems to have strengthened som 
what over its condition of last week due no doubt to t 
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shortage of cars on the Pennsylvania Railroad Thursday and 
Saturday of last week and the holidays this week. Any 
weakness that appears in the market seems to be on coal 
standing at the piers unsold. All of the operating companies 
have plenty of orders at the mines and most of those pro- 
ducing higher grades of coal are unable to promise shipment 
for the next week or two. The demand is not strong. The 
New England market while steady is receiving a heavy ton- 
nage and contracts are getting good attention. Lake ship- 
ments are continueing on a large basis but there is a feel- 
ing that the docks at the head of the lakes are getting filled 
up and shippers are under the impression that they may find 
it necessary to sell some coal in the Eastern market in the 
near future. 

Gas coal is strong and firm as yet with slack scarcer than 
it has been and up about ten cents in price. The market is 
quotable on the following basis: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65, fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.75; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Anthracite market shows little or no improvement. Broken 
coal still a feature, with the demand good and supply de- 
ficient. The middle of September indicated as a possible 
turning point. Bituminous market a trifle easier; prices 
well maintained, but deliveries better. 


The first week in September, which is the initial month 
of the full circular prices, has not opened up in a particularly 
auspicious manner. Curtailed operations at the mines still 
continue effective, and except for the demand for broken and 
stove coal, there is practically no market. The high prices 
for bituminous has had the effect of creating a slightly bet- 
ter call for the steam sizes, but on the whole, there is no 
very marked improvement. Until the middle of September 
there is not likely to be any change for the better, this period 
generally being considered the ending of the summer dull- 
ness, and the beginning of fall activity. 

The retail market still reports conditions to be anything 
but good. Odd lots here and there mark the return of the 
householders who have been absent during the heated term, 
and when:the-cool.evenings make themselves manifest, busi- 
ness should pick up. The celebration of Old Home week at 
Mahanoy City has further curtailed the output of coal inas- 
much as many of the collieries in the vicinity of that town 
suspended work in order to take part in the festivities. 

The bituminous situation showed a tendency to ease off 
during the last week. Not that prices have in any way 
sagged, but there appeared to be a little more coal offering, 
and slightly better inducements offered in the way of prompt 
deliveries. Prices still range around $1.15 to $1.20 for al- 
most any kind of coal, although there are reports of slack 
being sold at less than $1. 

ATS 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Coal production at full capacity. Prompt supply insuffi- 
cient. Additional sales for the lake trade. Connellsville 
coke price maintained despite bear efforts. Hostetter Con- 
nelisville output in the market. 


Bituminous—Mines continue to operate at substantially 
full capacity, except for occasional stoppages like that of 
last Saturday, when the annual picnic of the miners of the 
Monongahela valley occurred and Labor Day this week. Car 
supply has been fairly good only, but is expected to be im- 
proved somewhat by the breathing spell given the railroads 
through these interruptions to mining. Demand for odd lots 
of coal continues fairly good, with offerings light. There 
has been a considerable demand for additional coal for lake 
shipment and $1.35 has been readily obtained on such lots as 
could be spared. 

On the whole the coal situation could hardly be better, 
though satisfaction over the heavy movement is tempered 
somewhat by reflection that a part of it is probably due to 
anticipation of an unusually severe contest over the biennial 
seale, which comes up for readjustment against the close of 
the present scale period, Mar. 31 next. We continue to quote 
regular prices, subject to premiums frequently for prompt 
coal: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, 
$1.30; %-in., $1.40; 14-in. steam, $1.50; 14-in. domestic, $1.55, 
per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—Recent rumors of irregularities in 
furnace coke prices when traced to their source seem to 
hinge partly upon the offering of coke under standard at 
slight cuts from the regular figure of $2.50, and to the de- 
sire of a merchant house, so it is alleged, to break the mar- 
ket. The test of actual buying has brought out actual con- 
tracts for September at the full price of $2.50, for standard 
grade coke, and a fair volume of prompt business has also 
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been done at this figure. Negotiations have been on the 
past few days which when concluded will probably cover 
all the furnace coke needed for September in addition to 
regular contracts, and at full prices for standard grade. The 
output of furnace coke, some 25,000 to 30,000 tons monthly, 
of the Hostetter-Connellsville Coke Co. controlled by the 
United States Steel Corporation, is temporarily on the mar- 
ket. The August tonnage was quietly disposed of at the 
full price, and a large part of the September output has al- 
ready been closed, with negotiations on for the balance, all 
at the full figure. There are prospects that the coke will 
not be offered for October, being required by the steel cor- 
poration, and the absorption of this extra tonnage for August 
and September is taken as a clear indication of the strength 
of the market. We continue to quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50; 
contract furnace, $2.50; prompt foundry, $3; contract foundry, 
$3, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 23 at 
369,476 tons, a decrease of 27,141 tons, and shipments at 269,- 
323 tons, a decrease of 28,954 tons. The weekly average 
of production and shipments during the first half of the year 
was 410,000 tons, the average in July having been about 378,- 
000 tons and thus far in August about 387,000 tons. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bituminous market remains excellent, the demand being 
far above the seasonal average. Anthracite 
creasing, especially for assorted sizes. 


business in- 


The soft-coal market remains exceptionally good for this 
time of the year. Not only is the seasonal average being 
surpassed, but instead of a cessation the demand seems to 
be on the increase. Most coal men are rather at a loss to 
explain the present state of business, but all agree that af- 
fairs are good just now. Prices remain firm, quotations 
generally being about on a par with those of the past week. 
Complaint is being made of a shortage of slack and still 
higher figures for that grade seem in store. As a matter of 
fact, if the market can be held steady for a few weeks longer 
the winter demand will open up. 

There is only one discordant note to the present situa- 
tion from a strictly local viewpoint, and that is that while 
loadings were fairly heavy at the piers the past week, a 
smaller number of charters than usual was announced. This 
slow down was in regard to coastwise and foreign business 
alike. Scarcity of miners is cutting a considerable figure 
at present, and this, with a renewal of the car scarcity, is 
preventing the tonnage movement from _ being quite as 
large as the present call for coal would seem to warrant. 

Anthracite conditions are highly satisfactory. Quite a 
number of consumers who want assorted sizes are now urging 
prompt delivery. While all kinds of hard coal is to be 
had just now without especial difficulty, the experience of past 
years has taught many consumers that this may not be the 
case a month or so from now. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Some ditfYerence of opinion as to the outlook. 
dealers are afraid the lake trade is running down. 
demand as heavy as ever. Coke weak. 

Bituminous—There is some difference of opinion as to the 
future of the bituminous trade,though none as to the con- 
tinued strength of it here at present. A few dealers hear 
reports of a congestion on the upper-lake docks and say 
that much of the coal intended for that market will be di- 
vertel this way before long if the upper lakes are really 
getting in their full season’s supply; but that is merely an 
inference as yet. 

On the other hand it is stated that a certain large manu- 
facturing concern has just asked for a supply of slack from 
now to April at $1.25 f.0.b., without obtaining an offer. All 
that can be said of the actual situation here is that there is 
no weakening of prices and no increase in the supply. Prac- 
tically everyone is short and there is no consignment coal 
on track anywhere within reach of this market. Operators 
can see nothing in the reported weakness. There is very 
little contracting. The consumers are offering what would 
look like good prices at almost any other time, but sellers 
are cautious; they do not know what to ask and besides they 
are afraid they would be unable to get the coal unless they 
control the mine. Even when they have mines behind them 
they have often contracted so much that they are obliged to 
go into the open market and buy at whatever is asked. 

Still the shipper who predicts a $2 price for slack before 
long is looked on as visionary; slack is much scarcer than 
it was awhile ago, but it would take a decided panic for it 
to make any such advance. Still it is difficult to say what 
will take place when the lakes close three months hence. 
Often there is a short flurry and the former prices are re- 
sumed. 
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Bituminous quotations will therefore have to be placed at 


former figures, $2.90 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.80 for three- 
quarter, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack, with Alle- 


gheny Valley 15 to 20c. lower. 

Coke—The coke trade is not strong, some jobbers report- 
ing offers from the ovens at some reduction from former 
prices. It seems to be the idea, though, that prices are at 
the bottom, from the fact that there is still little stock coke 
offered. With best Connellsville foundry selling at $4.65, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, stock prices are $4.25, with off-grade 48-hr. furnace 


at about the stock price. 


Anthracite—There is a slight stir in the local retail de- 
mand for anthracite and some of the rail lines are increasing 
their orders, but the business is not what the shippers ex- 
pected. They say that it is bound to come all at once in a 
month or so, just as it has always done. Shippers of inde- 
pendent anthracite are selling a moderate amount of the 
smaller sizes at circular prices, but are not able to do any- 
thing with egg yet. Lake shipments of anthracite were 145,- 
000 tons for the week, which is somewhat less than the sum- 
mer average, on account of the scarcity of coal. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Fears that a car shortage may interfere with the Lake 
movement. Railroads still feeling the effects of the spring 
floods. Prices firm and the demand strong. “ 


Toledo dealers are busy filling orders and watching their 
ears. There seems to be something of a shortage of cars at 
the mines, which has-not as yet affected the lake business, 
but which shippers greatly fear will cut down the movement 
if it grows any worse. For some time past murmurs of a 
slight congestion has been coming in from the northern lines, 
but the first effects to be really felt here came during the 
past week. ; 

Considerable fear is expressed at many points at the in- 
ability of the railroads to cope with the situation as fully 
as could be desired this season owing to the fact that they 
were badly crippled by the washouts occasioned by the March 
floods. There is a firm demand for steam coal and the do- 
mestic situation is favorable. Concerns are now busy filling 
contracts, including school and municipal contracts. Quite a 
number of large vessels cleared from the local docks during 
the past week and there are a few now awaiting accommoda- 
tion. 

Prices as quoted here follow: 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 

hontas ing son roy ilon No.8 _ bridge 
Domestic piarep eee Ose $2.50 $1.70 a2: 50° $1.75 $2.50 ae 35 $1.35 
Egg.. «2 SOR eee 2.50 (1 3088 2450 a oO a2 v0) A oe 
Nutiog tiene eee 2.005 )1. 20) e225 al OO ee oO Lae de, 
7 lamp. . ure sseuteraerne sities 1.60 Sajak ates iets 1.25 1.25 
Mine=ruli tices cee oe L605 sa bed. rats rae ore mesh 9 ae NG 
Slack... i. nate a eee 0.70 0.80 hae 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Activity still characterizes the Ohio trade. The demand 


for domestic and steam grades is good and the tonnage mov- 
ing to the Northwest large. An advance in prices was an- 
nounced effective Sept. 1. Car shortage is increasing. 


The coal trade here during the past week has been active 
in every way. The new circular became effective Sept. 1, 
which boosts prices to a higher level and the demand for all 
grades is active. The tone of the market is satisfactory in 
every respect and operators, shippers and dealers look for- 
ward to a good trade for the remainder of the year. 

About the only disturbing factor is the growing car short- 
age which is curtailing production in certain districts. In 
eastern Ohio the shortage is probably the worse and as a 
result the output during the week has been about 55 per 
cent. normal. There is also a lack of cars in the Pomeroy 
Bend district and the production there is estimated at 65 per 


cent. In the Hocking Valley and domestic producing fields 
the car supply has been better and a larger tonnage was 
produced. 


The domestic trade is probably the strogest point in the 
market at this time. Dealers are gradually laying in stocks 
for the rush which is expected soon. There is a good demand 
for the splints and rescreened varieties. Large householders 
have placed their orders and deliveries are being made. One 
of the features of the domestic trade is the fact that winter 
fuel supplies are being laid in earlier than usual. 

Steam business is also strong as manufacturing generally 
is in good condition; iron and steel plants are good purchas- 
ers of fuel and railroads are also buying a considerable ton- 
nage. Very few steam contracts are expiring at this time 
and much of the tonnage is being purchased on the open 
market. The demand for the small sizes is strong and an ad- 
vance has been made in the past week. 

The lake trade is also active and will continue so right 
up to the close of navigation. The docks at the upper lake 
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ports are fairly free as the interior movement is good. Char- 

tering of bottoms is being carried on actually and the tonnage 

shipped from Ohio ports during the past week shows a large 

increase over the previous week. The retail trade is good 

and dealers are busy taking care of small orders. Retail 

prices are higher in accordance with the advanced circular. 
Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburg Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $1575 @ Leal Oise, ee ea iceee .85 @ 1.75 $1.70 @ 1.65 
Set incht anes. 1.60 @ 1.55 $1.30@ 1.25 1.55@1.60 1.55@1.50 
At 2. eee 1530: @)b. 20. 2e cee 1.35. @ 130 ee 
Mine-runcerenee reese « 64.05 @.1.25> 1520'G@ilas ee 1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.80 wh O Wee ace Ine eee 0.70@ 0.65 0.75 @ 0.70 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@0.65 0.75@0.70 0.60@0.55 0.65 @ 0.60 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 
Heavy dumping particularly at Sewalls Point. 
ing loaded promptly. 
wise heavier. 


Vessels be- 
Foreign shipments lighter, but coast- 
Stronger demand inland. 


Oumpings over the tidewater piers for the week have been 
good. This is especially true as regards the movement from 
Sewalls Point, the loading at that pier being extra heavy and 
it is believed that a new record will be established this 
month. While the foreign movement has not been very satis- 
factory there have been some large shipments to the New 
England market. Practically all vessel tonnage arriving at 
Hampton Roads has been taken care of promptly although 
some of the suppliers have been compelled to go into the open 
market and purchase coal to apply on contract business. 

Prices quoted for spot coal have been from $2.80 to $3, but 
it is impossible to ascertain whether any sales have been 
made at the latter figure. The demand inland has been fair, 
but only for New River and Pocahontas, and while there have 
been some sales of Kanawha and other high volatile coals, 
prices have not been very satisfactory. 


Foreign shipments during the week have been to Para, 
Manos, St. Lucia, Cuban ports and Vera Cruz. The Atlantic 
fleet has been in the Roads some days taking in stores and a 
supply of bunker coal. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Demand continues strong. Car supply better and may ef- 
fect an easier situation shortly. Still a heavy movement 
into the Northwest. New rumors of an impending strike. 


The demand for all grades of coal continues strong, as 
might be expected with the approach of the Fall season. The 
shortage of cars, however, which threatened to further ag- 
gravate the situation, is showing every indication of im- 
provement, and now seems to be indefinitely postponed. Mines 
in all parts of the state have been getting all the equipment 
they required, but whether this will continue, particularly 
with the heavy movement from eastern Kentucky into the 
Northwest, remains to be seen. 

The movement into the Northwest, as noted. continues as 
heavy as before, and as this is almost entirely on contract, 
the indications are that it will continue steady throughout 
the season. There is also a good volume of domestic trade; 
dealers were rather conservative about putting in supplies 
during the summer, and with a fair demand now coming in 
from. their customers their storage supplies are being 
rapidly cleaned up. In event of the anticipated shortage 
developing into a reality, many dealers will find they are 
unable to supply their customers. 

The possibility of a strike is the most serious factor in 
the market at the present time. It is stated on reliable au- 
thority that a determined effort will be made to organize 
the miners in the eastern Kentucky field, and that recognition 
of the union will be enforced. Reports are to the effcect that 
the move will be initiated on Oct. 1, and there have already 
been some preliminary skirmishes which have _ resulted 
favorably to the operators. There is no controversy in the 
matter of wages, the trouble hinging entirely on recogni- 
tion of the union and the consequent closed shop. 

Prices are now on the September basis, the better grades 
of block selling at $2 to $2.25, with block and lump at $1.90 
to $2.15, round $1.40 to $1.50 and nut and slack at 70 to 85e. 
The second grades are quoted at from 10 to 25c. less and 
the demand is strong in all departments. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Demand strong and prices good, showing a slight advance. 
Car shortage causing some shippers to fall behind on con- 
tracts. Coke quiet but fairly steady. 


The coal and coke market here shows little change 
over last week; the demand is strong and prices good, with 
a slight advance. The car situation is still annoying the 
operators, as all mines are running on short time for lack 
of equipment, and contract shipments are slightly behind 
on this account. The Southern Railway has just closed a 
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' contract with a Northern car works for 1720 fifty-ton all- 
i steel cars, 
, ered as fast as possible; while this will not help the pres- 
'ent situation, it will give this district additional equipment 
this winter, when it is most needed. 


and 15 large freight locomotives, to be deliv- 


The coke market is quiet, especially on the foundry coke, 
and no improvement is looked for in this line until the pig- 


-jron market picks up and furnaces now out of blast put 


back; this does not seem probable at a near date because of 
the low price of iron. The iron market is holding up well, 
sales being smaller than last week, but at better prices, which 
is a good indication that the market is steady. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Dealers prepare for fall rush. Opening of cotton season 
causes gins to lay in fuel supplies. Exports to Latin Ameri- 


‘ean ports. 


Local dealers are getting their equipment in shape for 
the rush of fall business. Owing to the limited amount of 
fuel required for heating purposes in New Mexico, orders for 
domestic supplies do not begin until the middle of September. 
With the first cold snap, however, orders come in great vol- 
ume. 

Dealers in Alabama coal report the first pinches of actual 
car shortage. That this condition will grow steadily worse 
is practically certain. Operation of cotton gins throughout 
the state now is becoming general. Owing to the high prices 
of fuel oil many of the gins have returned to the use of coal. 

Exports of coal during the week were to Frontera, Mex.; 
Ceiba, Honduras; Cape Gracias and Bluefields, Nicaragua; 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Belize and Stann Creek, British 
Honduras. All exports were in less than cargo shipments. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Market stronger than at any time during the summer. 
Stiffening particularly noticeable on the smaller sizes. West 
Virginia grades in heavy demand. 


Bituminous—Soft coal is still continuing to show a steady 
improvement and is much stronger right now than it has 
been at any time during the summer. The better grades are 
about the same as last week, but the smaller sizes have 
shown a tendency to stiffen still further with indications for 
a steady improvement, from now on; the demand for these 
sizes is in excess of the supply, and some large consumers 
who have crushers are being forced to make their own slack 
from the larger coal. 

Both the West Virginia grades and three-fourths lump 
are also in excellent demand. The latter is being held rather 
closely at $1.05 minimum, with mine-run the same and slack 
being quoted at 95c. to $1; indications point to an advance 
to about $1.10 on this last, before the middle of the current 
month. Prices on the domestic grades are steady with a 
hardening tendency, due to the heavy demand. Pocahontas is 
becoming quite scarce with the demand far in excess of the 
supply, so far as the local market is concerned. 

The market is quotable on about the following basis, prices 
generally firm: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
i . $1.65 $1.75 ena Sane $2.75 $2.50 
eaiaanmemiaiand 1a7pEM ee ce a Tome 2.50 
St lumped = 1-00 SAS i Pri We ee Prine Pan 
ie 7.25 $1.25 1.25 $1.25 $1.25 es 
co Sarit ae 1.15 shea Sy ewe Ih sy 1 ie Ta BS) 150) 
pal ees 0.90 0.90 0.65 0.70 0.70 


Anthracite—The anthracite market is beginning to show 
indications of some activity and this business from now on 
will depend entirely on weather conditions. A premium of 
25c. is being asked in occasional instances on stove and 
ege. 

Coke—Coke producers are holding firm at $8, sales in- 
volving several thousand tons, having been concluded on 
this basis during the past two weeks. Semet Solvay is 
now quoted at $3, Connellsville $3 and gas house $2.75. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


August showed considerable improvement over July. 


- Sereenings weak but the outlook on the whole is excellent. 


Summer buying heavier than usual. 


August has shown considerable improvement over July 
in the volume of business in the coal fields of Indiana, mines 
having come much nearer a full running schedule. There 
is car trouble at many operations, which are long on hoppers 
and short on gondolas, but the railroads say they can do bet- 
ter now on gondolas. 

The industrial situation is mixed but on the whole sat- 
isfactory. August is a vacation month, a time for inventories 
and for overhauling in many manufacturing establishments. 
It has also been an exceedingly hot month in Indiana and 
this factor alone has something to do with a falling off in 
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the demand for screenings, which grade is now pressing for 
sale. The coal men have made large contracts and they 
speak optimistically of the outlook. The retail business con- 
tinues good. Apparently there has been more than the 
usual summer buying. Retailers have bought better than 
their customers, at that, and are long on Hastern coals, par- 


ticularly Pocahontas. 
Mine quotations are around the following figures: 
INGs 4: BOVECHINGS rad eee MIG ee OO LU Os ela d lil crels ie cry lancluie sles sae oo $1.50 
Nos. 5 and 6 screenings........ 0.50 4-in. domestic................. 1.60 
INO: 4=mIne-TuUn es sare ree eet PL LOM PASI) DLOCKE eT Wr ors cucle se gisso wens 2.20 
Nos. 5 and 6 mine-run......... PLO Washed’ caalle ait sss: s103"5 1.75 @ 2.25 
3-in. steam lump and nut...... 1.30 
CHICAGO 


Large buyers, Keeping out of the market, have forced 
screenings down to 45¢,. Franklin County operators have ad- 
wanced prices and report satisfactory sales. Prices for 
smokeless coals are strong. A slight weakness in the do- 
mestic coke trade is noted. 


A marked drop in the volume of business in the steam coal 
market in Chicago has been noted within the past week. As 
a result of action taken by a number of the large buyers in 
keeping their orders off the market, screenings were reduced, 
on the average, to 45c. a ton. 

Despite the action of the Franklin County operators in 
advancing prices for lump, egg and nut coal to $1.75 a ton, 
the mines, sales of that fuel generally have been satis- 
factory. In the Carterville district, the operators are di- 
vided into two groups. The majority of the standard mines 
in that field are charging $1.50 a ton, but there are a few 
which are obtaining $1.60. There has been a slight softening 
in the market so far as the domestic coke trade is concerned. 
As a rule, prices for gas-house coke are easy. 

Prices for smokeless coal continue strong, mine-run sell- 
ing at $1.50 to $1.65. The circular price on lump and egg 
coal is $2.25 with sellers of free tonnage obtaining $2.50. 
A price of $1.60 a ton is being asked for inferior grades of 
14%-in. Hocking lump, the standard producers, however, ob- 
taining $1.70. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump............$2.07@2.32 $2.55@2.80 $2.27 
Steam! lumps. crdesea ee 1.92 2.07 
Big carp ate otere athe Reset doraol 2.55@2.80 $4 .30@4.55 
IMME HAS oooh pScoo aoe 1.82 2.30 1.87 3.55@3.65 
Screenings. sere eee 1.22@1.32 1.60@1.75 1.22@1.32 

Coke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 

product, egg, stove and nut, $4.75@4.85; gas house, $4.65@ 
4.75. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Indications splendid for a good September business. Prices 
advancing on all except Standard. Car shortage still pre- 
vailing. Anthracite weak, with smokeless and coke normal. 


Prospects were never brighter for a good month 
coal trade than they are at this time. There is some uncer- 
tainty, however, as to just how much coal will be offered. 
The first few days of the month practically none was pro- 
duced in southern Illinois, on account of the holidays; also, 
several mines were tied up by petty grievances on the part 
of the miners, and there has been an extraordinarily large 
advance sale of screened sizes, so that up to Sept. 10 or 15 
there will be practically no coal to offer, and the car short- 
age will be severe enough by that time to steady up the 
market. 

Coal in the Standard field is still being sold at about cost. 
Screenings are down to 380c. and mine-run has been offered 
the past week for 75c. There is no hope for any money in 
this field until the car shortage curtails work to about two 
days per week and there is an extraordinary good demand. 

Anthracite is still moving in at from 25 to 30c. under the 
circular. There has been a fairly good demand for smoke- 
less the past week, and coke is moving a little more freely 
than it has for a month. There is absolutely no washed coal 
market here at the present time. 

The eircular prices are: 


in the 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
DAN, LUMP Ue reece ate Meola es err ete, MMs Mole elena ears $1.00@1.10 
CEE Po ncootooweoe © chontieinhigs »onmetansc $1. ere See 
Gin limp sans eee PL CON SIE SS.y Rew ch 3 1.50 1.25@1.35 
Lump and erga.) a... 1.50 @ 1.60 $2.15 TOO rats teeta erie o, « 
INOe) Tht ok pieretete topes ohare Le SO0@s T2402 frase eae 1.05 0.874 
Screenings. <4.) sacri: ODD Perey. aura 0.40 0.85 
Mine-run..... PRES uh ee patel Te ieee et eg a a 0.75 
No. 1 washed nut....... TOO alive: M GOR RO skate es 
No. 2 washed nut....... TS: oo fies ioe 6 A SU Sie toreress tis, eee, 
. No. 3 washed nut....... BAN) ates Ce hte tet am Mare te eh ae 
No. 4 washed nut....... NS COR ae oy TL Te eboia PA alocayetesaccicie Taree 
No. 5 washed nut....... ORGOIPSE So tunere se elon: 
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OGDEN, UTAH 


Market conditions improving slowly, with mines gradual- 


First indications of a car shortage ap- 
Mine price advanced 


ly reaching capacity. 
pear, with a scarcity of box cars. 
Sept. 1. 


August has gone down on record as a month presenting 
new and peculiar conditions in the coal market. The usual 
storage period ended on Aug. 1, with little coal in stock, 
although the operators expected August to be a very busy 
month. Anticipating this the mine price was increased 25c. 
by some producers, and 50c. by others, although the latter 
was shortly reduced to the 25c. advance. Those operators 
who advanced to 50c. expected the dealer and consumer to 


buy heavily during August, but in the early part of the 
month it became apparent that the market was still in a 
sluggish condition and buyers not ready to place orders. The 


territory has been worked and reworked by all the sales- 
men, with only moderate results. No large orders are being 
placed and most of the coal bought is for immediate use. 

Most of the mines were able to run at a little better than 
half time during the last week in August, showing some en- 
couragement. Owing to a better demand for lump, some op- 
erations are getting a little long on nut, and indications are 
that there will be a surplus of this grade during September. 

All the sugar factories have completed shipments on their 
storage orders for slack and very little coal will be consigned 
to them during the first half of September, which will no 
doubt cause a surplus of this grade. The first indications 
of a shortage of coal equipment occurred Aug. 29, when the 
mines were compelled to load commercial coal in open cars, 
the railroads being short of box cars. The intermountain 
territory has a large crop this year, and most of the closed 
cars will be used in handling the crop. 


The new circular went in effect Sept. 1, the market now 
being quotable on the following basis: Lump, $2.75; egg, 
$2.50;. nut, $2.25; mine=-run, $1:85° slaek, $1. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mo material change in coal situation here the past week. 
Indications favor fair volume of business in the fall. 


practically no change in the coal situa- 
tion here the past week. The volume of business is light, as is 
to be expected, at this time, but dealers look for an improve- 
ment in the movement in the near future with preparations 
for the winter season. Prices remain unchanged for the 
present with no indication of any occurring until winter 
quotations go into effect, which will mean $1 additional per 
ton, aS compared with the summer rates. There is no indi- 
eation of importations of Australian coal this fall. 


There has been 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke movement over this road for July and the first seven 
months of this year and last year: 











July Seven Months 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
Bo rts ces Poeeek OB oe oy 2,938,723 2,519,881 19,604,691 17,668,329 
WOKe vei as cn 5 eee 391,485 368,720 2,839,373 2,653,612 
Totals  iccAt able ae eee 3,330,208 2,888,601 22,444,064 20,321,941 
SHANURUREADMUDASUNESENUDEDALOANUUAORESEDOCAEACHEGAUEUESOODDOCALOSOODCANDORASRCHOACACODALOCANGEAUREEOOCAUSUOLSOCOEAOGHOECEONOSOEAOLSCNEOLNCOERIAEDSORTOCOEONGEOUUENOCRCHESOOCHESEOUOUUOOEE LOOP CLEA 
FOREIGN MARKETS 
Es wocu rvvhuontnnnuanisodiinoneaetwinacbboneseereeheieiinscake nestle cere etnon ce 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Aug. 20—For early loading admiralty coals are almost un- 


forward loading are more nu- 
Quotations are approxi- 


obtainable. Enquiries for 
merous and firm prices are quoted. 
mately as follows: 


Best Welsh pices aaa $4.98@5.04 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.20@4 26 
Best seconds. . wees. 4.74@4. 86 Seconds...:...... .... 4.02@4.08 
Seconds... ivpicviccs AI02@4: 74 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.76@2.88 
Best dry ecnilals sy'vas ae 4.32@4.56 Seconds iurs Ber tee 2.46@2.58 
The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or . 
Barry, while these for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 


Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 days. 
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British Exports—The following is a comparative state- 
ment of British exports for July and the first seven months 
of the last three years, in long tons: 














Jul 7 Months 
1912 1913 1911 1912 1913 

Anthracite........ 304,022 295,993 1,366,747 1,278,215 1,703,090 
Steam... :c@dnoaume 4,961,888 5,056,308 26,427,909 23,682,045 31,090,553 
CAS ot. 5 on ee eee 1,260,008 1,114,572 5,958,632 5,747,845 6,624,980 
Housebold. \cnnreauc 161,813 168,061 829,466 802,268 1,023,436 
Other sorts. seer 354,135 340,277 ~—1,790,763 +—-1,704,806 2,059,387 
Motal meee 7,041,866 6,975,211 36,373,517 33,215,189 42,501,446 
Coke... cee eee 85,978 99,605 545,210 474,086 599,275 
Manufactured fuel 191,945 200,814 981,094 327,228 1,223,046 
Grand total.... 7,319,789 7,275,630 37,899,821 34,516,503 44,323,767 
Bunker coal...... 1,632,501 1,883,676. 2). See 9,758,398 11,970,713 
SCC Oc 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal. 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Aug. 29: 


-Week’s Range——~ Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 83 83 83 87 80 
American:Coal Products Pref........ oy Ee ee 105. 1093 105 

"Colorado Fuel Ironsn. 2 oe eee 33 313 32} 41} 243 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Prei.......... Beye ie 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Marvland...... 1024 1023 1024 1024 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 210 195 200 ena =e 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 53% 52 533 534 47} 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 85 842 85 85 80 
Pittsburgh’ Coalivas.o wo nee 202 19; . 20 243 14} 
Pittsburgh ee rey Soa cters eile te eee 852 842 ae 95 73 
Pond Creek. ee ee 207 20 20% 23 163 
Reading. 6st ee en eae 163¢ 1603 162? 1884 1512 
Reading 1st Pret 21) ee ee 84 84 84 923 84 
Reading 2nd Pref...23.) ) eee eee oe 88} 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke. ........ 392 394 393 54 37} 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. & I. gen. s.f.g. 58......... 934 Sale 933 933 933 994 
Colo. F..& I: igen:/63.4, 2 n00 ek 103-106 1074 June 712 Ea Sb 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. Cie eee 83 Sale 83 834 774 = 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 76 78 76 26 76 76 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s......... ae 923) 1193") Oateere aie 8 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s.. a ie at 102§ April.’06" .: 
K: & H. C..& C.. 1st s fg 5s... 52.. 91 me 93. Jani 2135808 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s..... by Mies 853 863 June ’l3 86 87 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s.. tik SO 78} 784 73 Sot 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. aloe 99; -98) Aug. 713 98% 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s. 1003 102 100$ Aug. 713 1008 103 
Penpe Liv:. 1st) 2.05 se ee 1003 102 100} July 713 1003 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s...... a be we 103. July 713 «103 =: 108 
Utah Fuel Ist g 5s.. aa +o a ae Re fk, Re aha oes 
on Fuel Ist s f 5s.. ad, ens 80 80 May ’13 792% 80 
I. Coal & Coke 1st. g 5s. gi h) 93 02>) Avugislsamos 98 

Ne Important Dividends were announced daring the 
week, = 

os 
oe 


American Coal Products Co.—The common stock of this 
concern amounts to $50,000,000 of which $10,539,300 are out- 
standing; the authorized preferred is $5,000,000, 7% cumula- 
tive of which $2,500,000 are outstanding and are redeemable 
after three years at 120. It is provided that the full paid 
common stock must always be not less than twice the pre- 
ferred stock and that no additional mortgage or bonded debt 
ean be placed against the property or its subsidiaries without 
the consent of two-thirds of the stockholders. The com- 
pany paid regular dividends of 54%4% from the time of its 
organization up to Oct., 1909; in 1910 it paid 6%; 6%% in 
1911, and 7% in 1912. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—The disastrous result of the 
strike, which this company went through in 1903, caused the 
report for the year ended June 30, 1904, to show the lowest 
earnings in the history of the company. Last year the com- 
pany did nearly three times as much business as in 1904; 
during this latter year the company earned sufficient to pay 
off the $1,500,000 accrued dividends and leave a balance of 
approximately $300,000. 
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Fourth Section Applications Nos. 
matter of coal rates from the anthracite fields to points on 


the New Haven R.R. A 


Respondent allowed to make a less charge than is made to 
intermediate points on prepared sizes of anthracite coal, all- 
rail, 
ham, Needham Heights, 
Opinion No, 2419, 


and Newton Upper Falls, Mass. — 
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Selling—COAL AGE 


An Actual Record 


of the service rendered by 


Baldwin-Westinghouse 


Electric Mine Locomotives 


At the mines of the Ray Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, Ray, Arizona, there are eleven ten-ton Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Electric Mine Locomotives in operation. 
The following information is proof of the phenom- 
enal record of low repair and maintenance cost 
made by these locomotives: 


Brushes and Commutators 


The first shipment of locomotives was put into © 


operation May, 1911, and additions have been made 
from time to time until now a total of 11 locomotives 
are in use. In this time not a single brush has been 
changed, nor a single commutator turned down. 


Bearings 

In the spring of the present year, one of the mot- 
ors was removed from the first locomotive installed 
to ascertain the general condition and amount of 
wear in the bearings. General condition of the motor 
was A-l. The armature, commutator and brushes 
were in perfect shape. A careful test of the arma- 
ture bearings showed that in practically two years 
of operation the wear was only .003. 


Controllers and Resistors 
A careful system of inspection is carried out at 
Ray, and when it is found that contact fingers become 


Section 
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Standard Westinghouse bronze 
armature bearing with oil and 
waste lubrication as supplied 

on these locomotives. 
badly worn or burred, they are either smoothed up 
or replaced. Up to date not a single segment has 
been replaced on any of the controllers. 

No trouble has been experienced with the grid 
resistors; only three grids having been replaced in 
three years time, and this was due solely to a collision, 
in which the grid was damaged. 


Mechanical Parts 


The foregoing does not cover repairs to wearing 
parts, such as brake shoes, trolley poles, etc., which of 
necessity must be replaced from time to time. With 
regard to wheels, however, only one pair of wheels 
has been changed in two years. 

Two of these locomotives are used for general 
purposes, such as hauling mine timbers, ete. The 
remainder are used for hauling ore. The output of 
the mine is 6000 tons in 16 hours, at the present time. 
The average train consists of 20 to 25 cars holding 5 
tons of ore each, and weighing approximately 2 tons 
each. 

The above statement emphasizes the reliability of 
Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives. The 
newer cast steel bar frame design has many features 
that are far superior to the earlier types, used by the 
Ray Company. 


Full information about Baldwin-Westinghouse Electric Mine 
Locomotives can be obtained by addressing either company. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One of the Locomotives 
used at tne Mines of the 
Ray Consolidated Copver 
Company. 
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WITH PRINCIPAL ARTICLES SUMMARIZED 
*Tllustrated Article 

FOREWORD: Page 367% Mexican Resets Dynamite A MILLion-DoLuAR 


It is suggested that of all our common passions envy 
exacts the hardest service and pays the bitterest wage. 
The thought is presented that no one can _ hope for 
happiness and contentment who submits to the rule of 
envy in his nature. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


*THe Atias Co.'s PLaAnt at BuRGETTSTOWN, PENN.: 
Pages 368-371 
This is the second and concluding installment of this 
article. The screening and other arrangements for 
treating and cleaning the coal are described. Particular 
attention is devoted to the mechanical details and_the 
steel tipple construction is also discussed. Lee Lle- 
wellyn. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


CoAL IN TURKEY: Page 371 


Ituinots’ Loss rrom BIENNIAL SHUTDOWNS: Page 371 
West VrrarniA Mines FLourisHIne: Page 371 


THE Coat Propucrion or Trxas: Paye 3%2 


Coat PropuctTion or KANSAS: nin age a 


THE MINE PumpP: Page 372 
* Poem by Berton Braley. 
*A Picx-Point PROTECTOR: Page 3%3 
Propuction ot Coat IN ILLINOIS AND WASHINGTON: 

Page 373 


*CoAL SHIPPING ON THE GREAT LAKES: 
Pages 374-37 
This installment of the Lake article gives an uptodate 
estimate of the capacity of coal docks at the Twin 
Ports. There are also detail descriptions of two of the 
at he he and most important installations. COAL AGE, 
ol. 4. 


Stupy Coursk 1n Coat Mrinine: Page 392 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS WITH ANsWeERS: Page 393 


Coat anp Coxr News: Pages 394-397 


Coat PLANT: Page 37 


*A Moprern Distrinution AND STorRING PLANT: 

Pages 378-380 
An efficient electric system designed to accumulate coal 
coming from the separation plant and intended for local 
consumption. This plan of transportation not only con- 
nects the home sales station with the separation plant, 
but permits two boiler houses, unfavorably located, to 
ae oy earn with coal. Alfred Gradenwitz. COAL AGRE, 

OL. 4: 


1 ) 
Unirep States vs. tHe ReapIne Company: Page 381 
A review of the latest attack on the hard-coal combine. 
For the first time the powerful Reading Co. has been 
put on the defensive. The government’s case appears 
to be well established, and the indications are not favor- 
able to the anthracite operators. A. T. Shurick. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 4. ; 
Power DEPARTMENT: Pages 382-384 
*THE, BUCKEYE LOCOMOBILE: 
A machine is herein described which utilizes the best 
principles of efficiency for reciprocating engines known 
to exist, and upon which a guarantee of performance 
can be given, based not upon pounds of steam, but 
pounds of fuel per horsepower-hour. COAL AGB, Vol. 4. 


GRAPHITE IN BOILERS: Page 384 


Eprvroriats : Pages 385-886 
Miners’ Baths—Legislation and Accidents—The Mexican 
ee boree the Small Mine’ Power Plant—The Dietetics 
of Dust. 


Page 387 
Page 38% 


( 

( 

SocioLoagicAL DEPARTMENT: Pages 388-389 

Rules for Motormen—Qualifications for Rescue Work— 

Don’ts for First-Aid Men—Program of American Mine 
Safety Assn.—First-Aid Meets—Weyanoke Gardens. 


Discussion By Reapers: Pages. 390-392 
The Liquor Problem in Mining—The Mine Air Current 
and Explosions—Recovering Thin Overlying Coal—fFfire 
Protection in Mines. 


LEGAL DEcIsIONS: 


*RERATLING DEVICE: 





Coat Trapp Revirws: Pages 398-402 


Prices oF MINING SUPPLIES: Pages 403-404. 
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Selling—C OAL AG E—Section 


The Advertising of Today 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


The day of the solid-gold watch given 
with every bottle of Dr. Killum’s cure- 


all is over. ‘The voice of the advertis-’ 


ing faker is heard no more in the land. 
The bunks and the piffles that gave 
Advertising a parti-colored eye have 
been locked in the outhouse, and a clean, 
truthful Advertising has taken its place 
in the fore rank with other forms of 
legitimate salesmanship. 


The State of Minnesota has recently 
passed an act making it a misdemeanor 
for any newspaper or any firm to print 
or cause to be printed any misstatement 
whatsoever of any goods or articles 
within the limits of the State. 


The significance of this act is far reach- 
ing. It means that the State Govern- 
ment has recognized the correctness of 
the step long ago taken by the better 
grade of publications; i.e., the safe- 
guarding of the public from unscrupulous 
advertisers. 


All over the United States, committees 
have been working for the last two or 
three years in an endeavor to get rid of 
all chance or faking advertising. The 
work of these vigilance committees has 
shown excellent results. The ‘‘fire sales” 
have almost disappeared from our midst, 
and advertising has been given added 
impetus toward its ultimate goal—the 


entire and unquestioning confidence of 
every reader. Many a time your wife 
has tried a new brand of canned goods, 
or you yourself have switched from your 
previous favorite tobacco to a new kind, 
simply on a friend’s recommendation. 
You depend on your friend’s integrity 
and try the new article. Your friend, 
on the contrary, is not apt to misinform 
you, because he knows that if Ins in- 
formation proves untrue that you will 
lose a certain amount of confidence in 
him; therefore he tells you only the 
truth. 


This is exactly the case with every 
truly modern advertisement. By “‘mod- 
ern’’ we mean the kind that recognizes 
only truth as a vehicle of expression. 
Dealers all over the country have come 
to learn that while you may be misled 
once into buying an inferior article 
through an advertisement, in the end 
the results will be all against the dis- 


honest advertiser, because you will . 
‘never reorder, and, further, you will 


never recommend his article to a friend. 
It is this recommendation of yours that 
the advertiser is after. A personal ad- 
vertisement is better than any other 
form. 


And it’s because it pays advertisers 
to be truthful that it pays you to read 
their ads and buy their goods. 
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Recently one of our boyhood friends was 
sentenced to prison for theft. Some days 
later another friend of our youth was elected 
president of a great industrial concern. Both 
had an equal start. 


Thus the paths diverge as the years pass. 
The average man must row hard to even stand 
still—so strong is the current in life’s stream. 
Any old scow can drift with the tide, and no 
skill or effort is required to go over the falls 
which are always nearby. 


But when we row hard and straight, still 
making but little progress, it is naturally 
disconcerting to hear our friends tell tales of 
easy trips to some port of success. We say, 
“How do they do it?’ and award ourselves 
booby prize for being chief of the grand tribe of 
mortal incompetents. 


However, rest easy—smother your envy; 
the same fellows will be telling like tales next 
year. You'll find they seldom get into the 
harbor and never tie up at the dock. Some- 
thing always slips just as they’re going to land. 
Some day, gentle, forgiving folk will whisper 
“dreamers,’’ while those less diplomatic will 
say “‘liars.”’ 


The longer we live, the more we are forced to 
‘realize that ‘getting on” in the world is a full- 
Size man’s job Investigators claim that but 

one man in twenty is even a moderate success 
in a material way. One per cent. of the popu- 
lation of this country owns nearly fifty per 


cent. of the nation’s Wealth. 


| Therefore, if a fellow is doing a little better 


than breaking even, he is of the chosen few. 
There isn’t any real difference between the 
‘tan who lacks ability to earn more than a 
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living wage, and the fellow who does earn more 
but saves nothing Both finish at the same 
tape. The water that has passed is of no 
further use to the miller. The only market to 
recognize money already spent is the “land of 
regrets.” 


No one has a right to be entirely satisfied. 
Self-content generally means stagnation. But 
it’s not wise to get wrinkles worrying about the 
other fellow’s success. The chances are, if 
we could read the secret history of his life, we 
would find in it enough sorrow and suffering to 
disarm all our envy. Besides, failure often 
wears a fur coat, false whiskers and rides in 
an automobile. 


If Bill, or Tom, or John, who used to go to 
school with you has “got on in the world,”’ 
don’t tell all your neighbors how stupid he was 
as a boy, and how in the old days you could 
mine more coal in an hour than he could in a 
shift, or how you could make twice as many 
set-ups with your transit. 


It’s just possible his success is due more to his 
personality, coupled with a policy of attending 
strictly to his own business, than to any display 
of genius. Some men spend so much time 
m‘nimizing the virtues and ability of others 
that but little is left to add worthwhile credits 
to their own record of personal effort. 


We may as well seek the end of the rainbow 
for its bag of gold as expect to add one iota to 
our personal success by the practice of envy. 
This passion is only an awkward homage in- 
feriority pays to merit; it corrupts a man’s soul 
as rust corrodes iron. Why send back our 
mutton and go hungry just because the other 
fellow is eating venison? Bea booster. 
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' The Atlas Co.’s Plant at Burgettstown, Penn. 


SY. LEE LILE Ww ELLYN* 


SY NOPSIS—This is the second and concluding install- 
ment on this plant. The screening and other arrange- 
ments for treating and cleaning the coal are described. 
Particular attention is devoted to the mechanical details 
and the steel tipple construction is also discussed, 
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There are two gravity-screen rigs at this plant, each 
equipped with 3-ton weigh baskets. The rigs are dupli- 
cates, except that in one the nut, or nut and slack mixed, 
passes from the nut-screen chute direct by a spiral chute 
to one picking table, while in the other the material 
passes from the nut-screen chute to a shaking pan, which 
delivers it to the other picking table. 

The lump-screen chute is 6 ft. wide by 19 ft. long and 


The weigh baskets are hung from structural steel weigh 
frames and arranged with counterweights for returning 
them to their normal position after dumping. ‘The oper- 
ation of the baskets is controlled by the weighmaster 
through a counterweighted brake wheel connected to a 
rope and lever system leading to the seale house. The 
weigh frames are suspended from 10-ton standard tipple 
scales provided with quick-weighing dials. | 

Hach nut-screen chute is 6 ft. wide by 26 ft. long and 
provided with 16 ft. of screening surface. Screen bars are 
134 x56x3'5-in. “Akron” bars, supported by 4x5¢-in. bear- 
ing bars, spaced on 24-in. centers. A lower deck is pro- 
vided for gathering the slack, which is discharged into 
railroad cars over a chute common to both rigs; this chute 
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provided with 12 ft. of standard bar screen with 114-1n. 
spaces for bypassing the screenings around the baskets. 
Chutes are equipped with extra-heavy fly gates for pass- 
ing room cleanings to the cross bone-conyeyor chute or 
rock to the rock bin. The screen bars are 2x5@x4%g-In. 
standard “Akron” bars, supported by 4x34-in. bearing 
bars spaced on 24-in. centers. The upper dead plate has 
a 2-in. buckle at the center of its lower end to assist in 
distributing the coal evenly to the screen bars. The lower 
dead plate extends 12 in. beyond the lower end of the 
screen bars and is notched at upper end and bent down 
between the bars to raise any lumps that may ride be- 
tween screen bars. This construction also prevents lumps, 
riding in this manner, from chipping on the sharp edge 
of the dead plates, as is the case in ordinary construction. 
These notches extend far enough beyond screen bars to 
catch any dust that may ride the*bar. The fly gate for 
bypassing room cleanings and rock is of extra-heavy con- 
struction, consisting of two steel plates riveted toa 2-in. 
square trunnion shaft, which is turned at the ends to ac- 
commodate bearing plates attached to screen chute. Gates 
are counterweighted for easy operation and operated by a 
lever located near the dump attendant. 


a *Chief engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co., Pittsburgh, 
enn. 


is provided with a section of perforated plate, for taking 
the real fine dust out of the slack coal. The nut coal 
passes to.a hopper, common to both rigs, and is loaded 
over a spiral end-loading chute, equipped with a hinged 
section for low cars. Both the nut- and the slack-loading 
chutes are equipped with gates operated from the car- 
trimmer’s platform, to stop the flow of coal when shifting 
the railroad car. Screens are hung by adjustable rods, 
so that the angle may be varied to suit conditions. 

A rock bin, common to both rigs, is provided for re- 
ceiving rock from either dump. It is of heavy-plate con- 
struction and equipped with two substantial steel-plate 
gates for passing the rock to the dump cars, 

FEEDERS AND PICKING TABLES 

There are two plate feeders for feeding the 114-in. 
lump to picking tables. They are of the reciprocating 
type and consist of a steel-plate chute section hung by 
forged-steel hangers underneath structural-steel cageways 
which receive the coal from the feeder hoppers. The re- 
reciprocating chutes are beveled at such an angle as to 
insure an even distribution of coal on the tables. The re- 
ciprocating motion is imparted to the chutes from the 
feeder crankshafts through forged-steel connecting-rods 
and adjustable crankpins. Feeder crankshafts are driven 
from the picking-table countershaft through one steel 
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thimble roller and one machine-molded bevel-gear trans- 
mission. By this arrangement of drives, when a picking 
table is stopped its feeder will also immediately stop. 

The tables are of duplicate design, and arranged with 
hinged chute sections for discharging into the cars. They 
consist of two strands of 12-in. pitch steel thimble-roller 
chain, to which is attached double-beaded pans 5 ft. long, 
with moving sides 10 in. high. The tables are arranged 


for 35 ft. of clear picking space. The speed is 40 ft. per 


min. and each table is capable of handling 275 tons of 
run-of-mine per hour, based on the maximum output of 
3000 tons per eight-hour day, and assuming 65 per cent. 
of the output to be 34-in. lump, the average thickness of 
lump coal on the tables will be 6 inches. 
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top of the rail, for topping 8-ft. and 10-ft. cars. Hand 
winches are used for operating the hinged chutes. 


BonE CONVEYORS, CRUSHERS AND ELEVATOR 


These conveyors are of the apron type and consist of 
two strands of 9-in. pitch steel thimble-roller chain, to 
which is attached double-beaded pans 2 ft. long with moy- 
ing sides 4 in. high. The conveyor between the pick- 
ing tables is driven from the picking-table countershal't 
through one steel thimble roller-chain transmission and 
the other is driven from the crusher countershaft through 
one belt and one machine-molded spur-gear transmission. 
The speed is 40 ft. per min. and capacity 35 tons per 
nour, 


- Wetcu Baskets, FEEDER Hopper, Picktne TABLES AND Bonk Conveyor. Nove tHe ExceLtent Licut 
ON THE TABLES 


The drive for the tables is by a 15-hp. motor (which 
also drives bone conveyor, feeders and shaking pan), 
through one belt and one cut spur-gear transmission to the 
line shaft, from which each table is driven by one ma- 
chine-molded spur gear and one steel thimble roller-drive 
chain transmission. The driving pinion of each table is 
fitted with a friction clutch, operated through levers, pipe 
toggles and bell cranks, from the car-tender’s platform. 

The tables are mounted on structural-steel frames, sup- 


_ ported by the picking-house floor beams, and each is pro- 
Vided with a set of special loading chutes, designed to 
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load and top three different-height cars, viz: 8 ft., 10 ft. 
and 11 ft. 3 in. high. The first, or stationary chute sec- 
tion, is hung with the discharge point 14 ft. above the 
top of the rail for topping 11-ft. 3-in. cars. The second 
and third sections are hinged and hung so the discharge 
ends will be 10 ft. and 12 ft. high, respectively, above the 


The crusher is of the belted, toothed roll type, of extra- 
heavy design, having rolls 24 in. in diameter by 24 in. 
long. The rolls are mounted on 314-in. shafts supported 
by a cast-iron frame and provided with steel-plate hous- 
ing. The drive is from a 15-hp. motor by belt to the 
crusher countershaft, which is mounted on the crusher 
frame and extended for outboard bearing. One roll is 
driven from the countershaft by one cut-steel spur-gear 
transmission and the other by belt transmission, equipped 
with the counterweighted idler pulley. The belt-driven 
roll is adjustable and equipped with safety springs to pro- 
tect the rolls in case injurious foreign material is passed 
to them. 

The elevator is of the perfect discharge type and about 
40 ft. center to center of sprockets. It is composed of 
two strands of 9-in, pitch steel thimble-roller chain, to 
which are attached 9x12x20-in. buckets every 18-in. cen- 
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ters. The chain is a duplicate of bone-conveyor chains. | 
The buckets are made of No. 10-gage steel and the dig-— 
ging lips reinforced by 114x3¢-in. wearing bars. The 
elevator is provided with a steel boot, casing, hood and 
steel discharge plates to insure perfect discharge. The 
elevator is driven from the car-haul countershaft through 
one machine-molded bevel gear, and one steel thimble 
roller-chain transmission. The speed is 60 ft. per min. 
and the capacity 40 tons per hour. 

The Boiler-House Car has a capacity of 3144 tons of 
crushed coal. The hopper portion is built of 14-in. steel 
plate, thoroughly stiffened and braced, and supported by 
a rigid channel-iron frame mounted on four 16-in. heavy 
cast-iron traction wheels, having chilled treads and 3- 
in. cold-rolled steel axles. The car is traversed by a 
General Electric mill-type series-wound motor, having a 


f 


continuous rating of 314 hp., through two sets of eut spur 
gears to the front axle of the car. The motor 1s controlled 
by an R-53 reversing controller placed in the operator’s 
cab. Car is provided with a gate and structural-steel 
chute for passing the coal to the stoker hoppers. The 
chute is arranged so it can be readily drawn back out of 
the way when the car is traveling between the boiler house 
and storage bin. : 
'.- MisceLLanzous Deraris 
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Chain Drives—All drive chains for this installation 
are the steel thimble roller, of one size. Hach drive chain 
is equipped with an idler sprocket to keep the loose side 
of the chain tight. Special care was taken to have as few 
sizes of sprockets as possible. 

Shafts—All shafting is cold-rolled steel supported im 
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extra-heavy bearings equipped with compression grease 
cups. No size less than 214-in. was used, except in gates. 

Belts—All drive belts are of the best 5-ply rubber and 
made continuous for easy running. 

Gears are either cut or machine-molded. Gears hav- 
ing a peripheral speed of 200 ft. per min. or over are 
eut. Pinions having a peripheral speed of 200 ft. or over 
are forged-steel ; all others are cast-steel, machine-molded. 

Motors are duplicates, of the General Electric Co. 
make, type CVC, and wound for 250 volts direct current. 
The size and units they drive are as follows: 

One 15-hp. drives crusher and bone conveyor. 

One 15-hp. drives picking-table machinery. 

One 15-hp. drives car haul and bone elevator. 

The computed horsepower necessary to drive the total 
equipment is 35. 

Steel Work—The columns and batter braces for main 
headframe and the tipple columns, from foundations to 
tipple floor, are 10-in. H-sections. The picking-house 
columns are 10-in. I-beams. The tipple columns above 
the tipple floor are two 4x3x,’,-in. angles placed back to 
back. The air-hoist columns and batter braces are 8-in. 
H-sections. The boiler-house car-trestle columns are 
angle- and plate-supporting I-beam stringers, which 
themselves support 40-Ib. rails for carrying the boiler- 
house car. 

All steel is openhearth, conforming to the Manutac- 
turer’s Standard Specifications. All supports and struts 
are of beam construction. No latticed work was used. The 
steel framework for the tipple, boiler-house car, trestle 
and air-hoist headframe was sublet to the Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Tron Works, of Rochester, Penn., who fabri- 
eated and erected same from plans furnished by the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Washer Co. 

All roofing and siding is No. 22 corrugated protected 
The roofs are laid with 114 corrugation 
side lap and 4-in. end lap. Sides have one corrugation 
side lap and 4-in. end lap. Flashing in No. 24-gage and 
placed above all windows and doors where they are ex- 
posed to the weather. 

Stair stringers are built of 8-in. channel irons with 
angle-iron clips for supporting the treads, which are 2-in. 
oak planks and bolted to clips on the stringers. All stair- 
ways are provided with neat 114-in. gas pipe hand rails. 

The main tipple floor is 3-in. oak, all other floors, 


walkways and platforms being 2-in. oak. They are secure- 


ly spiked to nailing strips bolted to the floor members. 


All platforms and walkways, where necessary, are pro- 


frames and window sash, white pine. 


tected by a 114-in. gas-pipe hand railing. 

The main tipple windows are 12 lights, 10x12. The 
picking-house windows are 24 lights, 10x12. Standard 
doors are 3x7 ft. Window frames are white-pine mill 
Doors and door 


frames are of the same material. 


Reports. 


| 
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Coal in Turkey 


Although Turkey produces about 1,000,000 tons of coal 
and possesses rare unexploited deposits ranging from lig- 
nite to anthracite, it imports annually coal to the amount 
of some $1,500,000, says the Daily Consular and Trade 
Most of this coal comes from Great Britain. 
Of late, certain railroads in Turkey have adopted liquid 
fuel. There is, nevertheless, an opening afforded in Tur- 
key for American coal, both soft and hard. Negotia- 
tions are now being conducted between New York brok- 
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ers and large commission houses in Constantinople that 
appear to promise the early introduction into Turkey of 
American coal as successfully as into Alexandria, Trieste 
and Genoa. 
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Illinois’ Loss from Biennial Shut- 
downs 


The coal miners of Illinois, according to E. W. Parker, 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, are probably better or- 
ganized than those of any other bituminous coal-mining 
state. The result has been the establishment throughout 
the coal-mining regions of the 8-hr. day, but the habit- 
ual bi-yearly shutdown has naturally resulted in long 
periods of idleness and loss of income, both to operators 
and employees. 

In 1906, practically all the important mines were shut 
down, and 49,792 men out of a total of 61,988, were idle 
for an average of 58 days each. This was equivalent to 
an average of 48 days of idleness for each of the 61,988 
émployees, or to 25 per cent. of the total time made. 

In 1908, the suspension was not so long nor quite as 
many men affected, £7,456 out of a total of 68,035  be- 
ing idle for an average of 37 days, equivalent to an idle- 
ness of 26 days for each of the 68,035 employees, or 14 
per cent. of the total number of days worked by each 
man during the year. 

In 1910, out of a total of 72,645 men, 67,218 were idle 
for an average of 136 days, and the total time off was 
equivalent to 9,133,953 working days. The total time 
made for the 72,645 men was 11,612,966 days, or an 
average of 160 days each. Thus, the idle time in 1910 
was nearly 80 per cent, of the working time made. 

The total number of men employed in 1912 was 78,098, 
who worked an average of 194 days. Idleness due to 
strikes or dissensions affected a total of 60,505 men, who 
lost an average of 33 days. The aggregate idle time due 
to labor troubles was thus 13 per cent. of the total time 
worked. 
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West Virginia Mines Are Flourishing 


The last monthly statement of coal shipments over the 
Norfolk & Western Ry., tells an interesting story con- 
cerning the coal mines of West Virginia. For the seven 
months ending July 31, the total amount of coal and 
coke shipped was 14,526,695 net tons, as compared with 
13,905,052 tons for the corresponding period of last 
year, or an increase of 4.47 per cent. 

The shipments for July aggregated 2,254,601 tons, as 
compared with 2,096,477 tons for the corresponding 
month of 1912, which was an increase of 158,124 tons 
or 7144 per cent. This shows that the increase is growing 
from month to month. The highest percentage of gain 
was in coal shipped to Tidewater for export, which in- 
creased 33 per cent. in July over the corresponding 
month of last year, or from 116,339 tons to 155,762 tons. 

The coal for export for the first seven months of the 
year aggregated 1,032,082 tons, an increase of 81,189 
tons. Coal shipped to interior points in the seven months 
increased from 9,994,907 tons in 1912, to 10,318,605 
tons in 1913. Representative operators affirm that they 
could have made a still better showing but for the scar- 
city of labor. 
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The Coal Production of Texas 


According to the figures of the U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey the production in coal in Texas in 1912 passed the 
2,000,000-ton mark, with a value at the mines of $3,655,- 
44. This is the record production of the state. 

The coals of Texas occur in three geological systems, 
the carboniferous, the cretaceous and the tertiary. The 
earboniferous coals are bituminous in character, and are 
found in the north-central part of the state In an area 
covering approximately 11,000 square miles. The pro- 
ductive portion is confined to the central part of the field. 
The principal mining operations are in Eastland, Palo 
Pinto, Erath, Wise and Young Counties. 

The cretaceous coals are in the southern part of the 
state and are mined near Eagle Pass in Maverick County. 
These are also classed as bituminous coals. Lignite beds 
of tertiary age extend entirely across the state from the 


eastern boundary at the Sabine River in a southwesterly - 


direction to the Rio Grande. In the southwestern ex- 
tremity near Laredo in Webb County the lignite merges 
into a coal of higher grade, and the production in this 
region is classed as bituminous. 

The development of the lignite resources of Texas be- 
gan in the last decade of the last century, and the advent 
of the gas producer in which lignite is found to serve ex- 
cellently is giving a further impetus to production. The 
output of this quality of fuel in 1912 reached nearly 
1,000,000 tons. 

The number of men employed in the coal and lgnite 
mines of Texas in 1912 was 5127, who worked an aver- 
age of 230 days against 5353 men for an average of 226 
days in 1911. The general average production per man 
was 427 tons for the year and 1.86 tons per day in 1912 
against 369 tons and 1.63 tons respectfully in 1911. 

There were only two fatal accidents at the coal or 
lignite mines of ‘Texas last vear. 
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Coal Production in Kansas 

The coal production of Kansas in 1912, according to 
EK. W. Parker of the U. 8. Geological Survey, working 
in codperation with the Geological Survey of Kansas, in- 
creased from 6,178,728 short tons valued at $9,472,572 
in 1911, to 6,986,182 tons valued at $11,324,130, the 
gain amounting to 13 per cent. in quantity and 191% per 
cent. in value. 

The increased production in Kansas, as in the other 
southwestern states in 1912, may be attributed to the di- 
minished supply of fuel oil and natural gas from the 
mid-continent field. These fuels, especially oil, have 
been virtually removed from the steam trade, and steam 
users have returned to coal. 

In 1912, a total of 11,646 men, who worked an aver- 
age of 202 days, were employed in the coal mines of 
Kansas, against 11,357 men for an average of 190 days 
WielOT 1 

The fatality record in Kansas exhibits the same im- 
provement in 1912 that was evident in most of the coal- 
mining fields. The number of fatal accidents decreased 
from 42 to 28, a diminution of exactly one-third. 

The coal-productive area of Kansas lies entirely in 
the eastern part of the state. The coal measures under- 
lie approximately 20,000 square miles, of which about 
three-fourths may be considered as probably productive. 
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Over 90 per cent. of the total production of the Kan- 
sas mines is derived from Cherokee and Crawford Coun- 
ties. The principal coal bed in the district, the Cherokee, 
varies from 3 to 10 ft. in thickness, although the aver- 
age is only about 314 ft. The coal is bituminous, of good 
quality, and roof and floor conditions are excellent. 
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The Mine Pump 
By BrerRTON BRALEY 
(Written expressly for “Coal Age.’’) 

T chug and chug the whole day through 
As faithful as I “oughter,” 
I always have my work to do 
To clear the mine of water. 


The mine cars rattle to and fro 
In noisest endeavor, 

But mine cars come and mine cars go 
While I go on forever. 


By day and night, by night and day 

My valves have throbbed and thudded, 
And I must keep right on that way 

Lest all the mine be flooded. 


The cage may sometimes quit the job 
And men can use the ladder, 

But if for long I ceased to throb 
Few breakdowns could be sadder. 


But I am here to stop the flow 
With strength that wearies never, 

And while the cages come and go, 
Still I go on forever. 


The miners dig the buried coat 
Whatever depth it lurk in, 

But I must see the “deep black hole” 
Is dry enough to work in. 


For if they had to swim I know 
°Twould bother their endeavor— 

So miners come and miners go 
But I go on forever. 


I am not “fair to outward view” 
I never was a beauty, 

My lines of loveliness are few, 
I’m built for heavy duty. 


I know my humble job, and so 
I make my best endeavor, 

For men and mules may come and go, 
But I go on forever. 


New methods supplement the old, 
New tools and. new inventions, 
New men the reins of power hold, 
The mine has new dimensions. 


T note how wise the bosses grow 
How uptodate and clever, 

But men and methods come and go 
While I go on forever. 
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A Pick-Point Protector 


Attention has recently been directed in South Wales 
to a pick-point protector invented by Samuel Griffiths 
and Edward Thomas, which, although of very simple 
construction, should have considerable value in prevent- 
ing the numerous accidents to life and limb arising from 
the careiess handling, carrying and using of the miner’s 


pick. 


The apparatus, as shown in the sketch, is made of 


sheet tin with a rubber lining on the inside so arranged 
that the rubber grips the part of the pick adjacent to 
the point. The sliding sleeve is fitted on the two arms 
in such a way that when this is pushed toward the pick 
shank it causes the arms to grip the surface of the pick, 
holding the protector securely in place. To the arms is 
fitted a head containing a solid piece of rubber against 
which the pick point is placed. 

Slide 
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How THE Protector Is ConstTRUCTED 


In order to adjust the protector to the pick, the slide 
is drawn back, the pick point placed between. the two 
arms touching or almost touching the head of rubber in- 
side the case. The slide is then pushed up and tightened 
on the pick. Although this device is simple in adjust- 
ment, it is claimed that it will not slip when in use, its 
tendency being to tighten and not to slip. The pro- 
tector weighs about one ounce and can easily be carried 
in the vest pocket. 
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Shooting off Solid in Illinois 


Of the production of 59,885,226 short tons of coal in 
Illinois in 1912, 26,878,049 tons, or 44.9 per cent., was 
| mined by machine; 7,675,805 tons, or 12.8 per cent., was 
pick mined, and 24,136,940 tons, or 40.3 per cent., was 
shot off the solid, according to E. W. Parker of the U. 
$8. Geological Survey. In 1911, 45.6 per cent. of the 
total Illinois product was machine mined, and 40.3 per 
cent. was shot off the solid. 
These figures show that a comparatively small propor- 
tion of Illinois coal is hand mined, and a relatively large 
“amount is “powder mined.” This is discreditable and in- 
excusable. 

In this respect, Illinois stands in unfavorable com- 
“Parison with West Virginia, where less than 1 per cent. 
of the production in 1912 was shot off the solid. The 

larger proportion of machine-mined tonnage in 1912 is 
‘gratifying, and bears out a prediction that the Tlinois 
‘coal operators were determined to reduce as much as pos- 
“sible the pernicious practice of making the powder do 
| the work. 

The flat-lying character of the Illinois beds is favor- 
yable to machine mining, and there appears to be no good 
| Teason for permitting solid shooting to continue. The 
}number of mining machines in use increased from 1402 

in 1911 to 1654 in 1912. 
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New Developments in Anthracite Field 


The Delaware & Hudson Co. is spending $300,000 on 
a new breaker at Archbold, the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
is sinking a shaft at Lykens, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. is expending a large sum on the 
new Loomis colliery, and the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. has appropriated $200,000 to build a new fireproof 
steel and concrete breaker at Franklin, abandoning the 
old breaker located there. 

In addition to this the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is 
spending approximately $200,000 on the thorough fire- 
proofing of its buildings inside and outside the mines, 
and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. is remodeling 
the Inman breaker at the Buttonwood colliery of the 
Parrish Coal Co., taken over last February. 

The necessity for all this expensive activity is due to 
the fact that machinery which met all requirements a 
few years ago is now out-of-date, and has to be sup- 
planted by machinery which is more intricate and costly. 
There has been a steady increase for several years in 
the demand for “prepared” sizes of anthracite, and this 
tendency has brought about a corresponding increase in 
the cost of handling the coal. 

This, however, is not the only factor which has com- 
pelled the dismantling of old breakers. Anthracite min- 
ing today is carried on in much poorer veins, and at 
greater depth, than in days past. The richer veins and 
those nearer the surface have been rapidly exhausted, and 
the companies are forced to mine coal which once would 
have been left untouched. 
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The Coals of Washington 


The coals of Washington, while limited to a few scat- 
tered areas, chiefly along the eastern border of Puget 
Sound, range from anthracite to lignite in character. 
Lignites are found in the southwestern part of the state, 
in Cowlitz and Lewis Counties. In Lewis County, as 
the measures approach the mountains, the lignites grade 
upward into sub-bituminous and bituminous coal. 

The areas along Puget Sound contain sub-bituminous 
and bituminous coal, some of the latter possessing fair 
coking qualities, and in the northwestern part of the 
state, on the slopes of Mt. Baker in Whatcom County, 
anthracite has been reported. 

The coking coals of Washington are the only ones of 
that grade on the Pacific Coast. They are found in the 
Wilkeson-Carbonado district in Pierce County; in the 
North Puget Sound field in Skagit and Whateom Coun- 
ties, and in the northern part of the Roslyn field in Kit- 
titas County, but at present coke is made only from the 
Wilkeson-Carbonado coal. 

The production of coal in Washington reached its max- 
imum in 1910, when according to the figures of E. W. 
Parker, of the U. 8. Geological Survey, compiled in co- 
operation with the Washington State Geological Survey, 
the output amounted to 3,911,899 short tons. In 1912. 
the output was 3,360,932 tons. The value fell off from 
$8,174,170 to $8,042,871. 

Reports to the United States Bureau of Mines show 
that the fatalities in the coal mines of Washington in 
1912 were fewer by one-half than in 1911, the total num- 
ber of men killed in 1912 being 14 against 27 the pre- 
ceding vear. 
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Coal Shipping on the 
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Great Lakes 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—This installment of the Lake article gives 
an uptodate estimate of the capacity of the coal docks at 
the Fwin Ports. There are also detail descriptions of 
two of the largest and mose important installations. 
8 

In a recent issue of the Coal Trade Journal, we find 
the following interesting remarks concerning the capacity 
of the principal dock companies: 


THE 


According to the latest available figures on dock ca- 
pacities at the Twin Ports, which are as reasonably ac- 
curate as it is possible to make them, the docks at the 
head of the Lakes, including improvements now under 
construction, can store ten and a half million tons of bi- 
tuminous and over a million and a half tons of anthra- 
cite, a total of twelve million tons of fuel. The 
docks are equipped to handle, on the average, 50 per cent. 


Surerior-DuLtutH Docks 


over 


iH 





is probable that next year several of the dock compan- 
ies here will make improvements to property on which 


docks are now located and new structures also are 
rumored to be under consideration. Men high in the 


trade here look to see, perhaps shortly after the comple- 
tion of the new steel plant here in 1915, a storage ca- 
pacity of 20,000,000 tons of coal at the Head of the 
Lakes. 


STORAGE, RECEIVING, SHIPPING 


In the tables accompanying this article the Pittsburgh 
dock No. 7%, at Duluth, includes No. 1, and the new dock, 
recently completed. Pittsburgh dock No. 2 is leased by 
the Clarkson Co. The Boston Coal Dock & Wharf Co. 
dock is given under the name of St. Paul & Western, 
which now operates the dock. At Superior the Reiss Coal 
Co. has under lease Pittsburgh docks Nos. 3 and 4, and 
the Island Creek Coal Co. is operating what was known 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CLARKSON CoAaL & Dock Co.’s UNLOADING TANDEM 


more than this amount, and with the improved machin- 
ery now being installed by several of the more progres- 
sive mining companies, it is probable that twenty million 
tons of coal could be handled each season. 

During the past year substantial additions to the total 
storage capacity of the Twin Ports docks have been made 
by the Berwind Fuel Co., which now is completing a mil- 
lion-ton dock; the North Western Fuel Co., whose dock 
No. 1 at Superior is being made into a model structure 
of its kind; the Pittsburgh Coal Co., which is making 
better and bigger docks of No. 5 at Superior and No. 7 
at Duluth; the Carnegie Fuel Co., which has built a 
mammoth new dock at Duluth; the Island Creek Coal 
Dock Co., which is building a million-ton dock at Duluth, 
and several others which have made minor improvements 
and additions. 

According to estimates made by the various dock super- 
intendents, 200,000 tons of coal could be unloaded at Su- 
perior and Duluth daily under maximum working condi- 
tions and about half that amount could be loaded onto 
cars and shipped out. Records of this kind are difficult to 
eompile, however. 

For several years the storage capacity of the docks at 
the Twin Ports has increased at the average rate of a 
million tons per year and the end is not yet in sight. It 


as Dock No. 6. The old P. & R., or Great Northern 
dock, is at present occupied by the Great Lakes Co. 
The capacity figures follow: 
Superior 
Handling Capacity 


Storage Capacity Rec’pts Shipm’ts 
Antoracite Bituminous per day 
Pittsburzh ‘Coal Co, No... 20. 250,000 750,000 15,000 8,000 
Berwind Fuel ‘Com Nori). 28. eee nee 800,000 10,000 6,009 
Carnepie Fuel GCo:poNot lt seec nee) eerie 750,000 10,000 4,000 
North West. Fuel Co. No. 1...... 300,000 700,000 20,000 14,000 
North West: Puel.Co; INO. 2: .6-- 3) Woes ee 550,000 9,000 7,000 
North West. Fuel Co. No. 3...... 44,000 64,000 4,000 3,000 
Northern Coal & Dock Co........ 75,000 125,000 6,000 5,000 
Mo A. Hanna DookGo:c.n7 pee 60,000 500,000 6,000 4,500 
Pr& RECAeile Cor ish tou 200,000 250,000 10,000 5,000 
Lehigh Vailey Coal Cone Lee 150;0005 ©? aces 5,000 2,500 
Island Creek Coal Dock Co....... 35,000 100,000 3,500 3,000 
St. Paul & Western.. ae 40,000 200,000 5,000 4,000 
Reiss Coal Co. No. 3. Eh Fk 30,000 125,000 4,000 3,000 
Reiss Coat Co.+No. 4. Re We Dee Serre tae 150,000 3,600 2,000 
Great, Lakes Coal Doc Cos cede 75,000 275,000 . 5,000 3,000 
Total Spits dct ear as 1,259,000 5 1339000 116,000 94,000 
Duluth 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. No. 7 100,000 900,000 15,000 8,000 
Berwind -Gindérseons:)i:na hee een ae Ee ae 900,000 10,000 6,000 
St. P. & Western (Boston)........ 40,000 315,000 4,000 3,000 
Ts:'Or: No. diG@inder cons) ier .mcsc eee ee 900,000 10,000 6,000 
Carnegie Fuel Co. No. 2......... 250,000 900,000 10,000 6,000 
NeW PueliGoms.-¢. eee eee 25,000 35,000 3,500 1,500 
Clarkson Coal & Dock Co........ 25,000 250,000 5,000 3,000 
Zenith Furnace Co.. ba eS aie aks Sot 600,000 4,500 3,500 
Duluth M. & N. R, ine Ri nah sort cones Liaeetor on ee te 300,000 4,000 3,000 
Cutler & Co.. Pte ND AE i Bre 20,000 2,000 1,000 
Total A fires. oer eid ee oe 440,000 5,120,000 68,000 ~ 41,000 
Twin Ports Totals 

Superidrhard-+. ween wera 1,259,000 Superior, soft......... 5,339,000 
Duluth; hard Sanaa ee eee 440,000 Duluth, soft.......... 5,120,000 
Total hard * Sacsoite eee ee O00 000. Totalisoftni acc ae 10,459,000 
Grand. totals. oct oe Cte ns Ge eee ee 12, 158,000 


tions. 
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THE CLarKson Coat & Dock Co.’s PLant* 


In the early spring of 1912, the Clarkson Coal & Dock 
Co., of Duluth, realized the necessity for having a more 
modern coal-handling equipment on their dock in order 
to take care of their large increase in business. They, 
therefore, contracted with the Roberts & Schaefer Co. for 
two bridges of the Watson patent. 

The Clarkson dock is approximately 600 ft. wide and 
1000 ft. long. It, therefore, became necessary to work the 
two bridges tandem in order to cover this space. To un- 
load vessels rapidly while depositing coal on the back part 
of the dock, it was also deemed advisable to use belt con- 
yeyors rather than attempt to run the unloading bucket 
to the back dock. The two bridges were built with iden- 
tically the same equipment and with the same span, so 
that the front dock, if later extended in length, could 
be equipped with the bridge which is now used on the back 
dock, by merely swinging the bridge on a curved track 
around to the front dock; it does this under its own 


power. 
Each bridge is equipped with a four-yard Andresen- 





Bripces, AT DULUTH, MINN.., 


Byans bucket, operated by means of two 60-hp. Westing- 
house mill-type motors. The motors operating the bucket, 
instead of being carried on the carriage according to the 
usual method, are on stationary platforms in the towers 
of the bridges. These motors are geared direct to large 
east-steel drums by means of Falk Herringbone gears, 
which eliminates the noise that usually accompanies the 
operation of such a high-speed machine. 


Driving ARRANGEMENT, SCREENING PLANT, ETC. 


A single 34-in. cable leads from the drums to the car- 
Tiage on the bridge. ‘There are two drums on the car- 
riage, one having two sections and the cther three sec- 
The cable from the hoisting drums is attached to 
one section of each drum on the carriage, while the bucket 
having three lines is attached to the other three sections 
of the drums. The holding-line drum on the carriage is 


equipped with a magnetic brake, and the closing-line drum 
with a magnetic clutch. 


The brake is for the purpose 
of holding the bucket open while the clutch enables the 
operator to lower his bucket in the open position, both 


drums revolving together when the clutch is set. 


*By E. 
i Chicago, Il. 
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When the coal is being stored on the dock, the bucket 


—__ 


E. Barrett, chief engineer, Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
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on No. 1, or the front dock bridge, runs only from the 
hatch in the vessel to a hopper in the front leg of the 
bridge. The coal is then fed from the hopper to a belt 
conveyor, which deposits it on either the front or back 
dock, as desired. This is accomplished by means of sev- 
eral fixed trippers and also by means of two shuttle belts, 
which operate back and forth underneath the fixed belts. 

Each bridge is equipped with a complete screening 
outfit, and coal may be loaded direct from the vessel 
through the screening equipment of either bridge into 
cars, or may be reclaimed from the stock pile and loaded 
out through the screening plants. Each screening plant 
delivers coal to two tracks, so that cars may be loaded 
out on four tracks at the same time. 

A portable box-car loader is installed in each bridge. 
These are pivoted to the bridges and swing parallel to, 
and within the clearance lines, of the bridges, so that they 
do not act as an obstruction when the bridges are travel- 
ing on the dock. 

Each bridge has an unloading and screening capacity 
of 300 tons “of coal per hour. The equipment on the 
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ConstTruCcCTED BY THE Roperts & SCHAEFER Co. 


Clarkson dock is considered to be one of the most effi- 
cient at the head of the lakes. 


Tur PrrrspurcH Coat, Dock & WuHarr Co.’s ALLOUEZ 
No. 5 Dock 


The Pittsburgh Coal, Dock & Wharf Co. is equipping 
one-half of its Allouez No. 5 dock, at Superior, Wis., to be 
one of the largest coal-dock properties in the world, if not 
the largest. The half of the dock, now being equipped, 
will tae a storage capacity of about 800,000 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal pee 200,000 tons of anthracite. The en- 
tire dock, when completed, will have a total capacity of 
two million tons. The plant is being carefully laid out 
with railroad tracks and proper machinery so that large 
shipments can be easily and rapidly made. 

The dock is being equipped with two Brownhoist 514- 
ton man trolley bridge tramways, which are being manu- 
factured and erected by the Brown Hoisting Machin- 
ery Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

These two bridges will be identical in size and con- 
struction, except that one will have a more elaborate 
screening apparatus than the other. Each bridge will be 
supported by a shearleg of A-frame construction, at the 
front or water end, and a pier at the back end. The 
bridge will have a span of 342 ft. center to center of the 
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UnLoapiInG Direct FROM VESSEL TO RAILROAD CARS ON 


shearleg and the pier. There will be a cantilever at the 
pier end, 125 ft. 6 in. long, which will span the three rail- 
road tracks and the screening pile. There will also be a 
cantilever at the water end 117 ft. 9 in. long, which will 
span three railroad tracks and extend over the water; 
at the end of this latter will be a hinged apron, which 
ca@ir be raised or lowered to allow the boats to dock. The 
shearleg and the pier are supported on equalizing trucks 
with flanged wheels, which travel along the dock on rails. 
The entire bridge is propelled by a motor, through suit- 
able gearing and shafting. 

The bridge, including the cantilevers and the hinged 
apron, is fitted with tracks on which a man trolley travels 
back and forth. The trolley is fitted with a cage, in which 
the operator rides and in which are placed all the switches 
and controllers for operating the entire bridge. There 
is suspended from the trolley a Brownhoist coal-grab 
bucket, of 514-ton capacity. This bucket has a spread 
of 17 ft. 8 inz, when opened, and is 614 ft. wide. The 
bucket is suspended from a turntable on the trolley, thus 
enabling the operator to turn it through 90 deg., when 
desired. The operator on the trolley controls the opera- 
tion of the bucket, the trolley, and also the bridge travel 
along the dock. The trolley and the bucket are equipped 


with powerful hand or foot brakes controlled by the op- - 


erator. The bridge traveling mechanism is supplied with 
a solenoid brake, which will always be set whenever there 
is no current passing through the motor, 

Each shearleg is equipped with a 50-ton bin, into which 
the coal is placed by the bucket. Run-of-mine only is 
loaded into this bin and it is discharged from the bin 
into a scraper conveyor, which loads it into railroad ears. 
The shearleg is also fitted with a box-car loader and a car 
puller. 

The pier of Bridge No. 1 is equipped with a 500-ton 
hin, which receives the coal from the bucket. It is then 
discharged from the bin onto‘a shaker screen, located be- 
neath, and passes through a chute onto a pivoted scraper 
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THE PirrspurGH Coat Co.’s Dock No. %, at DuLuTH 


conveyor. ‘This conveyor in turn discharges into the rail- 
road cars. The coal passing through the shaker sereen 
will be discharged into an elevator, which in turn will 
discharge it onto a belt conveyor, which carries it either 
to the cars or to the stockpile. | 

The screening plant located on the pier of Bridge No. 
2, is similar to that which is used by the company on 
their dock No. %, at Duluth. It consists of a 50-ton re- 
ceiving bin into which the coal is dumped by the bucket. 
Below this bin there is a shaker sereen, onto which the 





Two New Brownuoist TRAMWAYS AT THE ALLOUEZ 
j No. 5 Dock of tHe P)-CL oD. & W200 
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coal is fed from the receiving bin through a power-driven 

reciprocating gate, which insures a constant discharge. 
The coal passing over this screen is discharged into a 

scraper conveyor, which carries it to the railroad cars; 

that passing through the shaker screen falls onto an ele- 

-yator, which carries it up to a rotary screen, where it is 

sorted into three sizes, stove, nut and screenings. Direet- 

ly beneath the rotary screen, there is a hin divided into 
‘three compartments, one for each grade. Each one of 
these pockets is provided with a gate, through which the 
coal flows onto a horizontal belt conveyor, which takes it 
to the cars or the stockpile. Each compartment is also 
provided with a second chute for discharging the coal into 
the small chute at the foot of the shaker screen, to be 
carried by the scraper conveyor to the cars. 

_ Sometimes the coal-is taken from the screening pile and 
rescreened, being picked up by the bucket and discharged 
into the receiving bin. This bin is provided with an aux- 

Mary chute, which feeds the screenings into the elevator, 
where they are discharged into the rotary screen. 

_ The piers on both bridges are also equipped with a box- 
car loader and a car puller. The operation of the entire 
plant is as follows: 

_ The coal is unloaded from the boat by the buckets oper- 
‘ating on the bridges. Some is then loaded directly into 
‘cars, through the bin on the shearleg. If the coal is for 
storage, it is placed on the large stockpile to await ship- 
ment, and if it is to be screened it is carried to the screen- 
ing plant and then loaded into cars or is put on the 
‘sereening stockpile. The bridges will also be used for 
‘unloading the anthracite and storing it in the hard-coal 
‘storage shed. The two bridges and all screening appar- 
atus are electrically operated. 

(To be continued) 
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Grecian Coal Importation 


_ Whereas during 1911 the coal imported into Greece 
amounted to 639,822 tons says the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports, only 476,695 tons were imported in 1912. 
showing a decrease of nearly 25 per cent. The causes 
vf this decrease was the coal strike of the early summer 
a England, which country supplies the greater part of 
he coal consumed in Greece and the strike of the coal 

vorkers at Pirwus, the port of discharge of most Eng- 
‘ish coal. Another factor was the exclusion of Greek 
| teamers from the Black Sea as a result of the Balkan 





Var. The freight rate from Cardiff to Pireus has ad- 
\ anced from $1.52 to $3.16 per ton, which was the rec- 
td rate during the Transvaal War. 

The decrease in the importation of coal was not con- 
ned to Greece, but was general throughout the Balkans 
jnd Asiatic Turkey, and is estimated during 1912 as fol- 
ws: Greece, 163,000 tons; European Turkey, 99,000 
ms; Asiatic Turkey, 8000 tons; Roumania, 29,000 tons; 
pulgaria, 54,000 tons; total, 353,000 tons. 
| The coal usually imported is Cardiff mixed with New- 
i for ordinary bunkering purposes with a few ship- 


tents of double screened. The coal used by the gas com- 
nies is generally North Country, from Newcastle. 

The railway companies imported about 10,000 tons 
' briquettes from Westphalian coal fields; altogether 
dout 78,000 tons were imported from German coal fields. 
hese shipments included 8000 tons of coke and about 
9,000 tons of anthracite. The general shortage of coal 
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throughout the Levant will necessitate the placing, of im- 
portant orders as soon as peace is concluded, and the re- 
quirements of these markets will offer opportunity for 
American coal shippers. 
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Mexican Rebels Dynamite a Million- 
Dollar Coal Operation 


The Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, Il., have re- 
ceived the following communication from one of their 
clients, a high official of a large coal corporation operat- 
ing in Northern Mexico: 4 


Compania Carbonifera Agujita y 


Agujita, 


Anexas, 9S. 7A. 
Coah., via Sabinas. 

Aue, 2521913: 
Gentlemen: 

We beg to advise you that on Aug. 16 our entire plant at 
Lampacitos was destroyed by the Carranza forces in mak- 
ing their retreat northward from Hermanos, where they were 
badly defeated by the Federals. The destruction was pre- 
meditated, and aS soon as word from Hermanos came that 
the fight there had been lost, it was immediately started. 

The Carranza soldiers used dynamite and gasoline, and 
within two hours they had created a loss of fully one million 
dollars. The washer was completely destroyed, as was the 
warehouse with $40,000 worth of supplies. In the power 
plant the 200-kw., 150-kw., 100-kw. and 30-kw. generating 
units were first blown to pieces with dynamite, and then the 
building was burned. 

At the mines the tipples were burned, and the fans and 
fan houses—which were fireproof—were destroyed with dy- 
namite. All of the electric and steam hoists were destroyed 





{ETORT Ovens AT LAMPACTTOS, MEX. 
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with dynamite, and the houses burned. A large number of 
employees’ houses and miners’ houses were also burned and 
the home of the writer was destroyed with all contents. 

We have been unable to get down there to estimate the 
total loss, but from the information gained from the last 
people to leave the place, there seems little hope of finding 
much left. The mines will soon fill with water, which will 
also be a greater loss. Our plant at Agujita has been threat- 
ened with similar disaster unless we pay $50,000 for “protec- 
tion.” This we cannot do. They have already taken from 
there all of our supplies, furniture, ete., and we fear that the 
property may be destroyed at any moment. 

We are writing you in full regarding this matter, with a 
view of requesting that you give the matter some publicity, 
if possible. From what we read in the papers, there seems to 
be considerable feeling in the United States toward extend- 
ing recognition to the rebel faction, and we would like to 
have some such things brought out to show what manner of 
so called ‘‘warfare” these people are carrying on. The wan- 
ton destruction of a large property that gave a good living 
to thousands of people, cannot be construed to be of any 
military advantage or necessity, the Carranzistas having 
weakly claimed that they destroyed the place in order to 
prevent the Federals from getting the coal for operating 
their trains, ete. 

The writer would suggest that his name be withheld 
from any prominence, as he is staying in Mexico at this 
time looking after the interests at Aguiita. 

Thanking you for anything that you can do toward this 
matter, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Cia. Carbonifera Agujita y Anexas, S. A. 
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A Modern Distribution and Storing Plant 


By ALFRED GRADENWITZ* 


SYNOPSIS—An efficient electric system designed to 
accumulate coal coming from the separation plant and in- 
tended for local consumption. This plan of transporta- 
tion not only connects the home sales station with the 
separation plant, but permits two boiler houses, unfavor- 
ably located, to be supplied with coal. The line com- 
prises no less than 27 curves, and 1s automatic im prac- 
tically every detail. 
es 
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Collieries are dependent on a suitable storing plant to 
make up for any fluctuations in the actual requirements, 
and to be able to acumulate sufficient stocks for the home 


OVERCOMING THE DIFFERENCE IN ELEVATION 


The rails below the separation plant, on which the 
trucks are loaded, are situated about 35 ft. lower than 
those above the bunkers into which the coal is taken. 
This level difference has been overcome in a most simple 
way by a cable-operated inclined lift, according to the 
“Bleichert” patented design, which has also been used 
advantageously for the charging of blast furnaces. — 

The trucks are, at the beginning of the incline, with- 
out breaking their journey, uncoupled automatically from 
the traction cable kept in permanent motion, being raised 
by it to the upper end of the incline or conveyed down- 





Fig. 1. 


sales which are generally crowded into a few hours of 
the day. Apart from the coal extracted from the mines, 
that coming from the dressing floors and _ separation 
plants has to be stored in separate bunkers. 

The electric telpher line of the Deutschland mine, at 
Schwientochlowitz, Germany, which was designed and 
constructed by Messrs. Adolf Bleichert & Co., of Leipzig, 
is intended for accumulating the coal coming from the 
separation plant, exclusively for home consumption. 
While it would have been practically impossible with any 
other mechanical transporting device, to provide for a 
connection between the separation plant and the home 
sales station (separated from the former by several 
buildings), the telpher line here described proved espe- 
cially advantageous insofar as it allowed at the same 
time the two boiler houses situated most unfavorably in 
regard to the separation plant, to be fed with coal. What 
local difficulties had to be overcome, can be inferred 
from the fact that this telpher line comprises no less 
than 27 curves. 





*Berlin-Friedenau, Gosslerstrasse 20, Germany. 


GENERAL VIEW OF ELECTRIC TELPHER LINE 


ward as the case may be. At the end of the incline, 
they are again loosened automatically from the cable, 
continuing their course with electric: operation. This 
arrangement is far more advantageous than a vertical 
elevator, insofar as it works with absolute safety, and 
requires no attendance or superintendence. At the same 
time, the trucks may follow up one another at intervals 
as short as possible, thus realizing without any difficulty 
the greatest outputs. In fact, telpher lines for outputs — 
of up to 300 tons have been designed on this system 
for the charging of blast furnaces. 
The distribution of coal to the various loading stations, — 
the boiler-house bunkers and the various compartments — 
of the unloading hopper, separately for each sort of coal, 
has been solved in a most satisfactory manner. Whereas 
in the earlier installations a man had to superintend the 
unloading, adjusting the stops intended to tip the trucks, — 
Messrs. Bleicherts’? adjusdting mechanism allows the 
operator already in the separation plant to fix the point 
at which the truck is to be tipped. ian 
This is important because quite a number of different 
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sorts of coal have to be transported at a time, which 
would require a permanent adjusting at the loading sta- 
tion, giving rise to mistakes on account of the irregular 
sequence of trucks. In the Deutschland mine installa- 
tion, such mistakes are practically precluded, the trucks 
being properly adjusted in advance. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The operation of the telpher lne may be described 
briefly as follows:’ The empty trucks entering the sepa- 
ration plant are kept back by the block system and ar- 
ranged at given distances apart, in the event of the 
places in front of the loading chutes being taken up. 
After the starting of the loaded trucks, they move on 
automatically, stopping in front of the bunkers, where 
the operator, by opening a trap, loads the truck with the 
desired sort of coal (Fig. 2). 
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Fig. 3. Loapep Truck Lravine Srpararor PLAN’ 

By operating a switch, he then starts the filled trucks, 
causing these to travel through the whole line, inclusive 
of the inclined lift and the unloading stations, at a speed 
automatically controlled, and at a distance apart corre- 
sponding to the block-system, tipping at the points ad- 
justed for by the locking frame, without breaking their 
journey. 

The issue from the separation plant, where the trucks 
deviate in a sharp curve toward the inclined lifts, is 
shown in Fig. 3, the inclined lift with part of the track 
traversing the court yard at 48 ft. height being visible 
in Fig. 1. In the left-hand part of the latter figure, 
there happens to be visible a section of the Bethlen- 
Falva Iron Works’ telpher line, which is one of the old- 
est installations of the kind, having been in satisfactory 
operation since 1905, in spite of exacting working con- 
ditions. It may be said, in passing, that the Bethlen- 
Falva Iron Works in the meantime have had installed 
another electric telpher line on the same system for the 
conveying of hot ingots, for their fine-iron rolling 
mill. 

Fig. 4 shows the upper part of the inclined lift with 
a filléd truck just uncoupled, and an empty truck seizing 
the continually moving traction cable and being conveyed 
downward. 
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Fic. 6. INsTaLLaAtTion at OLD Borer House 
Course or TRAVEL For LoapED Trucks 

The trucks then travel through boiler house JI, the 
home sales bunker and boiler-house II, the tipping, in 
accordance with the above plan of travel, being effected 
at predetermined points. In order that the stoker may 
be in a position accurately to adjust for the point of the 
boiler-house bunker where unloading is to take place, the 
stops in the boiler houses, as inferred from Fig. 5, have 
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Fic. 7. Loapinc Hoppers ror Homer Sanes 
the old boiler house. Fig. 7 is a front view of the 
loading hoppers for the home sales station, which are 


encompassed on one side by the pit building and the old 


boiler house, and on the other, by the new boiler house. 

Fourteen trucks, each of 1764 Ib. useful capacity, travel 
on the line, which arrangement permits the handling of 
50 tons of coal per hour. The telpher line is about 2600 
ft. in total length. 
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been made adjustable by means of the small hand-oper- 
ated winch visible to the left in the foreground, from 
Which an endless traction cable is seen to connect with 


the stop. A tightening pulley has been provided to keep 
the cable taut. 
Fig. 6 shows the point in front of the old boiler house 


where several sections of the line are seen closely crowded 
together. Truck No. 2, coming from the new boiler 
house, is returning empty to the separation plant; truck 
8 is entering the old boiler house filled, and truck 3 is 
just on its way to the home sales station, after passing 


Fic. 9. Conveyor LINE IN CENTRAL STATION 


The Deutschland mine plant is a typical instance of 
the ease with which telpher lines on this system allow 
the most complicated problems to be solved in a simple 
and economical manner, 
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Gas should not be allowed to explode in a safety lamp if 
it can possibly be avoided. When examining to detect gas 
the lamp should not be raised higher than will allow the gas 
to be detected. If the gauze of a safety lamp becomes dam- 
aged while in use or if oil is spilled on the same or the chim- 
ney becomes cracked, the light should be extinguished at 
once and the lamp taken back to the light station for exam- 
ination and repairs. 
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The United States vs. the Reading Co. 


By Ager. 


SYNOPSIS—A review of the latest attack on the hard- 
coal combine. For the first time the powerful Reading 
Co. has been put on the defensive. Government's case 
appears to be well established, but there is much diversity 
of opinion as to the outcome. 
3 
The partially successful governmental attack on the al- 
leged anthracite trust, which resulted in the dissolution of 
the Temple Iron Co. and the abolition of certain other 
conditions, toward the close of last year, appears to have 
been but the preface of a determined effort to effect a 
complete disintegration of this combination. While this 
previous case nominally resulted in the defeat of the op- 
erators, it was generally conceded that the results were 
inconclusive, indeterminate and without any real material 
effect. But although the court ruled: that the government 
had failed to prove its case in the more vital points at 
issue, it nevertheless dismissed these “without prejudice.” 
It cannot, therefore, be considered that Attorney-Gen- 
eral McReynolds’ renewal of the attack in any way re-. 
sembles the taking up of a “lost cause.” As a matter of 
fact, all indications point to the contrary. Mr. McRey- 
nolds is a serious and determined man and is, no doubt, 
thoroughly imbued with the righteousness of his case and 
absolutely sincere in his work. He has been engaged for 
years, under both the Roosevelt and Taft administrations, 
in carrying on proceedings against the anthracite compan- 
ies and he knows the ground thoroughly. His great ex- 
perience and past defeats have only served to make him 
a more formidable antagonist. 
THE CHARGES AGAINST THE READING 
The new bill of complaint against the Reading first re- 
views the organization of the company and its various sub- 
sidiaries, together with their present relations. This is 
followed by a study of the ownership of the remaining 
available anthracite resources, regarding which the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 


This combination is the backbone of the alleged monopoly 
of anthracite. It controls about two-thirds of the entire de- 
posits, and its supply will outlast by many years that of any 
‘producer. In time, therefore, this combination, if not dis- 
solved, will own or control every ton of commercially avail- 
able anthracite known to exist, and while, in almost any 
‘other branch of industry it is at least possible for a monopoly 
to be broken by the influx of fresh capital, attracted by high 
profits, against a monopoly of anthracite, the supply of 
which is limited, there can be no protection—only the law 
ean afford relief. 


The Department of Justice then prays that the court 


find as follows: 

1. That the Reading Co., the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Co. and their directors are engaged in combinations and con- 
spiracies in restraint of interstate and foreign trade. 

2, That the ownership by the Reading Co. of the stocks 
of the Reading coal and railway companies is an illegal com- 
bination in violation of the Sherman law, and that the Read- 
ing Co. be required to dispose of such stocks; that the dis- 
solution of the Reading group be carried out under the direc- 
tion of the court and not by persons connected with the 
management; that in the meantime the Reading Co. be en- 
joined from voting or receiving dividends from the coal and 
railway stocks. 

8. That the ownership by the Reading Co. of the stock of 
the Schuylkill Navigation Co. is contrary to the Sherman law 
and that the Reading Co. be directed to dispose of the Schuyl- 
kill Navigation stock under the direction of the court and to 
persons not Reading stockholders. 
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4. That the ownership by the Reading Co. of the stock of 
the. Wilmington & Northern Railroad Co. is an illegal com- 
bination contrary to the Sherman law and that the lease of 
the Wilmington & Northern physical property and franchises 
to the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. is also illegal; 
that the Reading Co. be required to dispose of the Wilming- 
ton & Northern stock and cancel the lease. 

5. That the lease by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
of the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad to the Central Rail- 
road Co. of New Jersey, and the agreements relating thereto 
be declared illegal as restraints of trade and ordered 
cancelled unless the following alterations are consented to: 
Making the rental a fixed sum instead of being based on 
annual receipts as at present; striking out the covenant re- 
quiring the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. to ship the major 
part of its coal via the Lehigh & Susquehanna; striking out 
the agreement that rates to points common to the Lehigh 
& Susquehanna R.R. and the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.’s 
canal be fixed by mutual agreement. 

6. That the ownership of a controlling interest in the Le- 
high & Hudson River Railway Co., and the Lehigh & New 
England Railroad Co., by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
and the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey, “while them- 
selves joined in a common interest” constitutes a com- 
bination in restraint of trade; that the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. and the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey be 
ordered to dispose of their holdings in said stocks, under the 
direction of the court. 

7. That the ownership by the Reading Co. of a majority 
of the stock of the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey be 
declared an illegal combination in restraint of trade, contrary 
to the Sherman law, and that the Reading Co. be required 
to dispose of its stock in the Central Railroad Co. under di- 
rection of the court. 

8 That the Reading Co. be declared 
a combination in restraint of trade, in 
Sherman law. 

9. That in view of the intercorporate relations existing, 
shipments by the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. of coal 
owned by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. be de- 
eclared to be in violation of the commodities clause of the 
Hepburn law, prohibiting railroad companies from _ trans- 
porting commodities owned by themselves. 

10. That for similar reasons transportation by the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey of coal owned by the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and by the. Lehigh & Susquehanna 
Railroad of coal owned by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
be declared to be in violation of the commodities clause. 


“in and-of itselt”’ 
violation of the 


Tiare READING FINANCING 


One of the most important conditions specified in the 
Reading suit is that the company shall dispose of its hold- 
ings in its subsidiaries to outside interests in no way affil- 
iated with it. Owing to the peculiar financing of the 
company this is a condition that it may find difficult to 
comply with. The Reading Company has in past years 
advanced to the coal company, 73 million dollars, on 
which interest at the rate of only 1 or 2 per cent. has been 
paid. 

3ut whereas the coal company has been operating at a 
loss, the revenues realized from the coal freights has 
more than made up this deficiency. It is essentially a 
condition of robbing Peter to pay Paul. Without at least 
a partial cancellation of this indebtedness the Reading 
will, of course, not be able to find a buyer. On the other 
hand, the Attorney General bitterly opposed the action 
of his predecessor, Mr. Wickersham, when the same prin- 
ciple was at issue in the Tobacco cases and flatly refused 
to consider any settlement in the Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific controversy that did not provide for a well-defined 
separation of these two companies. There is no doubt, 
therefore, of his position on this feature and with a pre- 
cedent now established he should be able to carry his 
point. 
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The Buckeye Locomobile 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—With all of her boasted progress along me- 
chanical lines America is often slow in adopting and ap- 
plying proven methods of economy. A machine is herein 
described which utilizes the best principles of efficiency 
for reciprocating engines known to exist and upon which 
a guarantee of performance can be given, based not upon 
pounds of steam but pounds of fuel per horsepower-hour. 
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oe 
Among the most notable engineering achievements of 
the past 20 years has been the development in Europe of 
the high-efficiency steam engine and boiler unit known 
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THE COMPLETE 


variously as the “Locomobile,’” “Overtype” and ‘“Semi- 
Fixe.” The economical results obtained by this device 
have been so marked that.the Buckeye Engine Co., of 
Salem, Ohio, has made careful and thorough investiga- 
tion of the principles employed with a view of offering 
to the American power-using ‘public a machine of equal 
merit. During the past year they have constructed and 
tested a unit of this type which is herein illustrated and 
described. 

The Buckeye-mobile is a complete self-contained power 
plant, consisting of an internally fired boiler on which is 
mounted a compound engine, the cylinders of which are 
inclosed in the smoke box. These cylinders are equipped 
with specially designed piston valves adapted for the use 
of highly superheated steam. The smoke box also con- 
tains a superheater, a reheater and all the necessary pip- 
ing both for leading the steam from the boiler through 


the initial superheater to the high-pressure cylinder and — 
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POWER DEPARTMENT 
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that which conducts the steam from the high-pressure 
cylinder through the secondary superheater or reheater 
to the low-pressure cylinder. 

The superheaters are inclosed in a special casing 
whereby the hot gases emerging from the boiler tubes 
are compelled to traverse first the initial superheater and 
next the reheater before being discharged into the smoke 
box proper. 

The unit comprises also a boiler-feed pump driven di- 
rectly from the.engine valve gear, a closed feed-water 
heater in the exhaust line from the low-pressure: cylinder 
and a suitable jet or surface condenser with a rotary 
air pump driven from the main shaft of the engine. 

The initial superheater is a single coil of seamless 
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SELF-CONTAINED Unit. Note Size or Borter CoMPARED TO ENGINE 


steel tubing through which the steam passes in a direc- 
tion counter to that of the hot gases. The reheater con- 
sists of two headers joined by a large number of small 
seamless tubes. An effective steam-jet blower enables 
the operator to thoroughly remove all soot and dust from 
these superheaters as well as the boiler tubes as often as 
may be necessary. 

In order that the boiler may be thoroughly inspected 
and cleaned, the furnace and tubes are made removable 
by simply unscrewing a row of bolts on each end of the 
boiler. The boiler is supplied with a water column, in- 
jector, safety valves, blowoff valve, etc., to conform with 
the various state laws of the country. 


TYPE AND MoUNTING OF ENGINE 


The engine is of the center-crank type and is arranged 
for belting to line shaft, generator or other machinery or 
a generator may be driven direct through a flexible coup- 
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one-third of the boiler’s circumference. 


pansion and contraction of the boiler. 


The piston rod passes through metallic packings of a 
special design which have proven their value for use with 
high superheat. This kind of packing is also used on the 


high-pressure valve stem. The unit is provided with 


suitable platforms, ladders and railings, giving access to 


all points requiring observation and adjustment. 


The engine bearings are lubricated by a simple and ef- 
fective gravity-oiling system, all the oil fed to the ma- 
chine being gathered at one point and passed through a 
In the main 


filter preparatory to being used over again. 
bearings this system is supplemented by chain oilers. 


Both cylinders with their valves and piston-rod packings 


are served by a force-feed lubricator driven from the 
Valve gear. 
x 

; 
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The engine bed-plate is rigidly secured at the 
main bearing end to a massive saddle which spans about 
The guide-bar- 
rel end rests on a small saddle and is free to slide 
thereon, thus relieving the bed from the effects of the ex- 
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but includes also the driving of the boiler-feed pump and 
condenser air pump. This unit makes it possible for the 
builder to make and fulfill a guarantee of a certain num- 
ber of pounds of fuel per net delivered horsepower as 
against the usual custom of guaranteeing pounds of 
steam per horsepower. 

Since one manufacturer makes and delivers the com. 
plete unit a division of responsibility between the mak- 
ers of the various elements which enter into the usua! 
type of power plant is avoided. Owing to the compact- 
ness of the plant, its simplicity and high efficiency the 
cost of operation and maintenance is materially reduced. 
The fact that such a small quantity of fuel has to be 
handled makes it possible to greatly decrease the labor 
cost usually chargeable to power-plant operation. 


ONLY A SMALL Ftoor Space Is ReQuireD 


The floor space required by a plant of this design is 
about one-half that required by any other form of steam 
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Cross-SECTION THROUGH MACHINE, 


This unit through its effective utilization of heat makes 
possible a power cost hitherto unobtainable by any type 
of small or moderate-sized steam plant. Small instal- 
lations as a rule are wasteful of fuel, coal consumptions 
of 5 to 8 lb. per horsepower-hour being quite common. 
The cause for this may be found in the disposition to 
employ simple high-speed noncondensing engines using 
30 lb. of steam or more per horsepower-hour and the fail- 
‘ure to provide the heat-saving auxiliaries commonly in- 
stalled in large plants. Radiation losses are relatively 
greater in small engines, boilers and piping than in large 
plants. 

Economy tests of the Buckeye-mobile show that one 
horsepower can be generated on between 9 and 10 Ib. of 
steam per hour or a trifle over one pound of coal. The 
fuel consumption curve is nearly flat, that is to say, this 
excellent economy is obtainable not only at normal load 
but at practically all loads above 50 per cent. of the rat- 
‘ing and therefore the efficiency of the plant is varied but 
‘little by a changing load factor. 

This expenditure of fuel not only represents that neces- 
‘sary to generate one horsepower at the engine flywheel 
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SHOWING THE VARIOUS ELEMENTS 


plant, making any pretense to economy. The unit is ex- 
tremely accessible in all its parts and has shown in prac- 
tice a reliability fully equal to if not superior to that of 
any other prime mover. It is built in sizes from 75 hp. 
to 600 hp. and is applicable to all power purposes. It 
ordinarily operates condensing, but where exhaust steam 
is required for heating purposes the machine operates 
noncondensing with moderate increase in fuel consump- 
tion. In contrast with the internal-combustion engine 
the Buckeye-mobile is capable of utilizing any available 
fuel, coal, oil, lignite or refuse. 

In the Buckeye-mobile, owing to the intimate connec- 
tion between all the elements of the plant, there is no 
radiation loss from pipe lines since all steam lines with 
their fittings and valves are located in the smoke box and 
jacketed by the hot flue gases. Radiation from both 
high- and low-pressure cylinders is prevented by the 
same means, since both the cylinders and their valve 
chests are exposed to a current of hot waste gases. Ra- 
diation losses from the boiler are reduced to a minimum 
through the adoption of an internal furnace and effective 
jacketing of the boiler shell. 
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Inasmuch as the feed and air pumps are directly 
driven from the main engine the small amount of power 
required to drive them is produced with the same effic- 
iency as that shown by the main engine. 

The low steam consumption shown by engine proper 
reacts in every way to the advantage of the various ele- 
ments of the unit. For example, since the engine uses 
only 9 to 10 lb. of steam per horsepower-hour as against 
20 to 30 lb. required by other machines of lke horsepower 
it is obvious that the capacity of all members of the unit 
whose function it is to evaporate, convey, superheat or 
condense this steam may be reduced in like proportion, 
thus decreasing radiation losses and power required to 
operate auxiliaries. Since but 9 to 10 Ib. of steam are 
evaporated per horsepower-hour, the loss of heat to the 
ash pan and chimney is likewise reduced. 

Inasmuch as the various elements which go to com- 
plete the power plant of the usual form are purchased 
from a number of different builders, it is seldom that all 
parts are properly adapted to each other, either as to ca- 
pacity or suitability of type. Since the Buckeye-mobile 
is a product of one builder who is free to choose the most 
suitable conditions as to steam pressures, superheat, etc., 
he is enabled to so proportion all the elements of the unit 
as to secure the utmost efficiency of heat utilization con- 
sistent with mechanical simplicity and flexibility of ap- 
plication. 
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Graphite in Boilers 


For a period of ten weeks I have been experimenting 
with graphite as a scale remover, says E. R. Pearce, in 
Power, of Aug. 26, 1913, and find that it proves satis- 
factory in our boilers. As the action of the graphite is 
very slow, various boiler compounds have been mixed 
with it, the idea being to soften the scale a little quicker 
and allow the graphite to get to the plate sooner. 

After three trials, in which careful observations were 
made, the best results were found to be obtained when 
using a mixture composed of 1% Ib. of graphite mixed 
with 1 Ib. of soda ash, and feeding the mixture at the 
rate of 1 lb. of mixture to each 20,000 lb. of water. This 
mixture should undoubtedly vary with the nature of the 
feed water and working conditions. 

The mixture is introduced along with the feed water, 
and feeds constantly through an ordinary composition 
feeder, the ash and graphite being thoroughly mixed 
dry and put into the feeder. 

On closely examining the scale which has come away 
of its own accord, the surface which has been next to 
the shell will be seen to be dotted with graphite specks. 
These will be quite clear under a good glass. It has been 
our experience that practically no scale forms where the 
old has come off when graphite has been used. 

The action of graphite in removing scale is not clear, 
but it certainly removes the scale, and I am under the im- 
pression that if one were to well rub the plates of a 
new boiler with graphite and water, or some other moist- 
ening medium, no trouble would be experienced from 
scale. It would be interesting to all engineers if some one 
who has a new boiler going into service would try the ex- 
periment and publish the results. 

T am shortly going to try graphite in one plant that 
is badly scaled, and as many chemical works and other 
factories use the water before it comes to this mill, com- 
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’ 
pounds have all failed, the feed not being of the same 
composition three hours a day. The only way to use 
this water is to allow the boilers to scale so as to pro- 
tect the plate from the corrosive water. he scale is now 
so heavy as to subject the boiler to bagging at high pres- 
sures and temperatures. | 


The World’s Largest Precision Testing 
Machine 


The accompanying illustration is a view of the testing 
machine, recently installed by the U. 8. Bureau of Stand; 
ards, Washington, D. C. This machine is used for test- 
ing columns, blocks, beams, girders and other shapes of 
steel, wood, concrete or materials employed in construc- 
tion, in order to determine the breaking strength, spring 
under load, and other engineering data. 

This machine is sufficiently large to test specimens of 





GENERAL VIEW oF MACHINE 


any length up to 34 ft. It can exert a pull of 1,150,000 
lb., or a compression of 2,300,000, yet is sufficiently deli- 
cate that the pressure of a finger upon it will be regis 
tered. 

The machine consists of two principal parts connected 
by two enormous screws; one part, the further one in 
the illustration, is stationary, and contains the mechair 
ism by which the force exerted on the specimen is mea# 
ured. The other, called the press, is movable, and co- 
sists essentially of a hydraule cylinder mounted on 
wheels. It will be noted that the head of the hydraulic 
piston is carried upon wheels of its own, and can move 
independently of the cylinder. The oil which is used to 
produce the hydraulic pressure is supplied through a pipe 
which telescopes or elongates as the press is moved. 

In testing, the press is moved to the proper point by 
the small Westinghouse motor, seen mounted upon it. 
The specimen to be tested is then placed in the machine. 
If it is to be placed under tension, each end is gripped 
by jaws, if it is to be subjected to compression, it is held 
between two heavy plates. The hydraulic piston is then 
slowly forced forward cr pulled back, until the specimen 
is ruptured or crushed. 

A Deane pump, driven by a 20-hp. Westinghouse mo 
tor, supplies the oil for operating the hydraulic piston. 
This pump is capable of delivering a pressure of 3500 Ib. 
per sq.in. 


All around there is more rush and less care. 
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The plan of providing baths for miners at European 
collieries has met with such favor that it is safe to pre- 
dict the general installation of such facilities at all the 
important mines. Some points from foreign experience 
are worth noting. Investigation shows that in estimating 
for such a plant, eight gallons per man should be allowed, 
and the water maintained at a temperature of 100 deg. F. 
Six cents per week per head will cover all running 
charges, including soap and towels. In Westphalia the 
average capital outlay amounts to $25 per head. Where 
baths are provided, they have proved to be an important 
safeguard, owing to less liability of matches, pipes, cigar- 
ettes, etc., being inadvertently taken into the mine. It is 
also true that home conditions of miners are more satis- 
factory, both from social and moral aspects. 
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Legislation and Accidents 


The present is an age that might properly be termed 
“The Legislative Era.” When a casualty occurs on one of 
‘our railroads, in one of our mines, or at some industrial 
plant, a cry goes up for more stringent laws. The end 

that we seek to reach is laudable, but the hasty methods 
pursued in an attempt to quickly satisfy public clamor are 
much to be condemned. 

Great Britain has likewise passed through a period 
of legislative activity, and the results obtained may be 
interesting to us as an indication of what we may our- 
selves experience. Sixty years ago the accident rate in 
British mines showed that one man was killed each year 
for every 249 employed. Conditions in the mines were 
gradually improved, so that half a century later the deaths 
equaled only one in 779. About this time (1900) there 
was a common demand for scores of new laws, designed 
to cover every possible contingency that might permit of 

an accident. The result was innumerable acts, which 
were passed with such rapidity that it was quite impos- 
sible for mine owners to observe in letter all the new 
regulations intended to govern coal mining. 

The outcome of this condition was an increase in the 
British coal-mining death rate. In 1905-9 fatalities 
reached one in every 764 employed, while in 1910-12 it 
had risen to one in every 689 employed. 

A particular cause for this increase in mining haz- 
ards was the inflexible nature of the “Hight Hours Act.” 
This new law limiting the time of employment to an 
eight-hour shift is applied to all districts, mines and men, 
regardless of local, natural, economic or individual cir- 
cumstances. 

In order 

to maintain output under the restricted hours, the own- 
ers have in many cases been speeding up the work at the 
expense of safety. More men are needed than heretofore, 
and there is a tendency to exercise less care in the selec- 

_ tion of experienced miners. 

' ‘Then there is the new one-sided “Workmen?s~Compen- 

\ sation Act.” This law, by insisting upon the same com- 

( pensation for an aged and delicate miner as for a younger 
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and stronger workman, puts age and experience at a dis- 
count, and youth and recklessness at a premium. In places 
where these older men were'weeded out, the result was an 
increase in the accident rate. 

Any law which causes the elimination of aged, skilled 
and cautious men, spelling preference for young, inexper- 
ienced and reckless workmen is certain to encourage the 
introduction of more hazardous methods. It means an 
acceleration of haulage and hoisting, hasty and careless 
repair work at the week end, neglect of bar-setting and 
propping, and an inevitable increase of danger and death. 

It should be understood by everyone that the coal-min- 
ing industry is a business where both the natural and eco- 
nomic circumstances vary more widely than in any other 
occupation. Great care must, therefore, be observed when 
we attempt to impose uniform working conditions upon 
all the owners of our coal mines. It is useless passing 
act after act and issuing regulation after regulation for 
the provision of safety devices and rescue appliances, if, 
at the same time, the state enforces other measures which 
aggravate old dangers and create new ones. 
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The Mexican Situation 


On another page of this issue we print a communica- 
tion from a large American coal operator located in 
Northern Mexico, giving details of the damages his com- 
pany sustained at the hands of the revolutionists. Coan 
AcE has in the past consistently refrained from comment- 
ing upon the unfortunate conditions prevailing in that 
war-ridden country. But a communication, such as the 
one referred to, coming as it does from an absolutely 
authentic source, brings the subject home in a way that 
much of the contradictory and inflammatory articles in 
the newspapers have failed to accomplish. 

Tn this instance it appears that the rebel soldiers com- 
pletely destroyed a million-dollar plant in the short 
space of about two hours. Having just sustained a defeat 
at the hands of the federal forces, the rebels started out 
on a campaign of destruction, offering as their excuse 
that they wished to prevent the government forces from 
obtaining coal supplies with which to operate the railroad. 
Those who know the district will appreciate the fact that 
this was merely an excuse, and a poor one at that. The 
Lampacitos plant is but a unit in the coal operations of 
Northern Mexico, and the fact that it is now destroyed 
will not interfere with the railroads obtaining a plenti- 
ful supply of fuel from neighboring mines, or if need 
be, from this country. 

President Wilson’s hesitating policy on the Mexican 
question has sorely tried the patience of the general pub- 
lic. In the meantime further indignities are being heaped 
on our subjects in that country and their residence there 
is steadily becoming more and more untenable. It is to 
be hoped that our government will soon find a sane and 
satisfactory solution for the problem without having to 
resort to war and its attendant horrors. . 
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The Dietetics of. Dust 


He who would keep himself free from aspersions must 
not only state carefully the idea he desires to convey, 
but must also be equally clear in declaring what he does 
not believe and what points he regards as at present too 
difficult for his decision. So in passing, we now wish to 
make a preliminary statement, therein pronouncing our 
faith in stone dust as an immunizer against mine explo- 
sions and declaring our great regard for W. E. Garforth, 
as the discoverer of the advantages of the use of such dust. 
We would not have our criticism of a mere detail exalted 
into a denunciation of a wholesome practice which we be- 
lieve should become almost universal. 

But we think that though Mr. Garforth has so wisely 
given us a solution, partial or complete, of the coal-dust 
problem, we should not accept without question all that 
he has recommended. We fear that there is a tendency to 
regard him as a court of highest resort, but we think it 
would be wiser to weigh his judgments as carefully as we 
would those of others less eminent. 

Mr. Garforth, in-his desire to select dusts which will 
not injure the internal organs of the operatives exposed 
to their influence, has subjected the powdered materials to 
several tests. He has, for instance, taken their specific 
gravities to determine which of them will rise most easily 
to meet the advancing flame of an explosion. He has en- 
deavored to ascertain what magnetic particles. are in the 
dust as such materials are likely to be hard and gritty in 
the lungs. He has investigated the presence or absence 
of carbonaceous matter, for such material negatives the 
effect of incombustible dust. Material, such as is found in 
the roof at the Bruceton galleries, is hardly any better 
than the dust of a mine where the coal dust has been 1m- 
munized with the quantity of stone dust recommended by 
Mr. Garforth. 

In these inquiries we follow Mr. Garforth with ap- 
proval. But he makes other tests which may be of value, 
but of which we cannot see the use. In fact, we may 
draw unfavorable conclusions regarding certain dusts 
from indications which his method of reasoning proves 
less harmful than other dust, and even entirely innocuous. 

Mr. Garforth immerses the dust in digestive fluids to 
see what proportion of the material is thus removed. 
He argues that the irritating edges of the inhaled par- 
ticles can be smoothed away by solution. If it is the 
action of the dust on the digestive organs which is in 
question, this might appear to have some reasonable 
validity. But the objection to dust has been that if 
sharp it will irritate the lungs and not that it is injurious 
to the alimentary canal. If the dust comes in contact 
with the salivary secretions, it will probably never reach 
the bronchial passages, so that its ability to dissolve in 
the secretions of the mouth is not an important factor. 
The dust in the lungs is subjected only to the solvent 
powers of perspiration and not to all the dissolving ac- 
tions of the many fluids in the human body. 

The digestive fluids of the various organs of the body 
are peculiar to those organs. The use therefore, of lacto- 
peptine, pepsin, pancreatin, diastase, lactic and hydro- 
chloric acids in tests of dust would be of value only if 
any like fluids, peculiar under all normal conditions to 
certain organs, are created in one specific organ, to wit, 
the lungs, which are not known to generate such secre- 
tions. The pulverulent material not being subjected 
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either in turn or at one and the same time to these fluids 
will enter the bronchioles and alveoli unchanged and will 
remain to irritate and inflame their surfaces and make 
them subject to tubercular infection. 

But let us suppose for argument that all the digestive 
fluids of the body are found in the lungs: Of what 
value would their action be? If the solvents would dis- 
solve all the compounds in the dust into a harmless fluid, 
we can see that mechanical injury to the lungs as also to 
th. intestines would be thereby obviated. But, we think 
that to dissolve a part and leave a part is in all probability 
worse than useless; the part being dissolved is probably 
colloidal and soft, the part remaining unaffected is likely 
to be irritant. In fact is not the dissolved part likely 
to be the sugar coating to the pill? 

The unctuous soluble bodies may merely mask and 
render harmless the gritty and crystalline substances with 
which they are mixed. If a rock has much non-colloidal 
silica, it certainly will not be less objectionable after ex- 
posure to solution, for surely the silica erystals will be 
little digested, if at all. 

We believe that perhaps some sort of abrasion or fric- 
tion test is preferable to any form of test by solution. The 
amount of material abraded on a surface fed with such 
dust or the angle of rest of bodies sprinkled with it 
would serve to show its quality as a lung irritant better 
than any test of solubility or any chemical analysis. We 
prefer the friction test, however, as it gives the condi- 
tion of the unaltered dust, whereas abrasion comminutes 
that dust and may accentuate or minimize its gritty char- 
acteristics. The microscopic examination also has merits. 

In fact, it would be well that a careful investigation 
of the best test for dust be made lest we exalt a system 
of elimination, which will give all the honors to a dust of 
undesirable character. 
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The Small Mine Power Plant 


The question of power for mining purposes is an ever- 
present one. This applies with particular emphasis to the 
isolated plant or mine which may be, and frequently is, 
beyond the reach of any central-station transmission line. 

Heretofore the small mine has almost invariably been 
operated by a steam plant, which was in many cases an 
aggregation of misfits—engines too small or too large, 
possibly antiquated in design, and certainly ravenous i 
steam consumption ; boilers which were too big or too lit- 
tle for the amount of steam required, probably bricked in 
by some local mason not accustomed to laying firebrick, 
and a system of steam and water piping which might be 
but ill adapted to the work in hand, and with but seant 
provision made for expansion and contraction. 

During the past few years many such plants have been 
driven to the acceptance of central-station power which, 
even at a comparatively high price, is more economical 
than the prevailing type of isolated steam plant. : 

It is with no little interest, therefore, that we print on 
another page the description of a new American produc- 
tion, or rather an American adaptation of a machine 
which has long been successfully used in Europe. When 
the entire power-producing apparatus—boiler, engine, 
condenser, superheater, etc.—is constructed in one self 
contained unit of remarkably high efficiency by a single 
builder, it would appear that the power problem of the 
small isolated mine had been at least successfully solved. 
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Legal Decision 


Railroad Company’s Liability for Discrimination—The 
neasure of damages recoverable against a railway company 
‘wy a mine owner for unjust discrimination against him in 
efusing to furnish switching facilities, was the difference 
yjetween the market price of his coal received after the dis- 
‘rimination ceased and the higher price which he would have 
‘ceived for such coal as could reasonably have been mined 
nd shipped during the period of the discrimination. The 
ailway company cannot excuse the discrimination on the 
sround of a shortage of cars; it being bound in any case 
‘9 treat all shippers alike. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
fox vs. Pennsylvania Railway Co., 87 Atlantic Reporter 581.) 
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Taxation of Coal in Place—A lease covering “all the mer- 


thantable anthracite coal in, upon and under” certain lands,. 


wnd all certain described veins of coal on the premises, 
‘onstitutes a sale of the coal in place, thus severing the own- 
rship of the surface from the minerals and making the 
essee liable for the taxes on the coal from the date of the 
ale, in the absence of agreement to the contrary. But if 
he lessor voluntarily pays the taxes for several years, he is 
jot entitled to recover the amounts so paid from the lessee 
wnder an implied promise for such reimbursement. (87 At- 
antic Reporter 601.) 

{ Liability on Order Drawn by Employee—An order drawn 
by an employee of a coal mining company, in favor of a mine 
thysician, authorizing the company to deduct a certain 
‘mount from the employee’s wages and to pay the same to 
he physician, is, in legal effect, a draft; and the company 
s not liable thereon until the same has been presented to and 
‘ecepted by it. (Washington Supreme Court, Sheets vs. 
lioast Coal Co., 133 Pacific Reporter 433.) 


| “Hmployee” and “Contractor” Distinguished—In a _ suit 
\gainst a coal company for injury to a miner, he is not en- 
itled to recover if he alleges in his complaint that he was 
n employee and the proof shows that at the time of the ac- 
‘ident he was performing a contract to mine coal at a 
ertain price per ton, uncontrolled by the company as to the 
'etails of performing the work. (Alabama Supreme Court, 
Varrior-Pratt Coal Co. vs. Shereda, 62 Southern Reporter 
21.) 


Allowance to Shipper not Amounting to Unlawful Rebate 
-Allowance by a railway company to a shipper of coal and 
oke for hauling his own shipments from his mine to the 
ompany’s station does not amount to an unlawful rebate, 
there the published tariff is uniformly interpreted as in- 
luding such haul, though the rate is specified from the sta- 


ion. (United States Supreme Court, Mitchell Coal & Coke 
0. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 33 Supreme Court Re- 
orter 916.) 


Damages Recoverable Against Carrier for Discrimination 
--Under the direct provisions of an Act of Congress, the dam- 
ges recoverable against a railway company by a shipper of 
-oal who has been charged the lawful rates on interstate 
-hipments, whereas unlawful rebates were allowed to other 
-hippers over the same route on shipments carried at the 
ame time, is the pecuniary loss resulting to him in conse- 
uence of the discrimination, and not the amount of the 
iscrimination in the rates. (United States Supreme Court, 
vennsylvania Railroad Co. vs. International Coal Mining Co., 
3 Supreme Court Reporter 893.) 





Right to Sue for Discrimination as to Cars—In interstate 
ommerce before suit will lie against a railway company for 
iscrimination in allotment of cars, in favor of plaintiff’s 
‘Impetitors, a ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
‘on must be obtained, declaring that the company adopted an 
nmreasonable method of distribution. (United States Su- 
reme Court, Morrisdale Coal Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad 
0, 33 Supreme Court Reporter 938.) 


Validity of Coal-Mine Regulation—A state law requiring 
atries in coal mines, where employees are required to drive 
‘ine cars, to have an unobstructed space of at least two 
set wide outside the rails of the track, such as is in force 
1 Indiana, is a valid regulation, and not unconstitutional be- 
ause it applies to bituminous coal mines and not to block 
dal mines. (United States Supreme Court, Barrett vs. State 
‘{ Indiana, 33 Supreme Court Reporter 692.) 


Buyer’s Remedy on Seller’s Failure to Deliver—Under a 
Mtract for a sale of coal and on the buyer being unable 
) secure delivery according to the agreement, he is entitled 
> buy coal at the market price at the nearest market and 
old the contract seller for the difference between the price 
aid elsewhere and the lower contract price. (California 
Upreme Court, J. J. Moore & Co. vs. J. S. Guerin & Co., 132 
cific Reporter 1038.) 
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Rerailing Device 


The automatic rerailing device shown herewith is suc- 
cessfully used for mine cars in electric-haulage service 
at the Shamrock mine in the Herne district, Germany. 
It is described in the “Zeitschrift fiir das Berg- Hiitten- 
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PLAN, ELEVATION AND SECTION OF RERAILER 
For Miner Cars 


und Salinenwesen,” Vol. 61, No. 1. The guide blocks 
consist of oak posts about 5 in. square and 7 ft. 4 in. 
long, beveled at the ends to direct the car wheels. These 
rerailing blocks are usually placed behind the switch and 
fastened to the ties by wood screws. On the inside they 
are faced, with angle irons, about 114x114x14 in. in size. 
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~~ COMING SOCIETY MEETINGS 
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First Aid Meet., Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
—The annual meeting of this company will be held at Lake- 
side Park, East Mahanoy Junction, Penn., Sept. 20. 


National Conservation Exposition—Miners’ Field Day, to 
be held under the auspices of the Tennessee Mine Foremen’s 
Association, with the codperation of the Bureau of Mines and 
the American Red Cross, on Sept. 20, at Knoxville, Tenn. 


American Mine Safety Association—The second meeting of 
this society will be held at the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 22-24. H. M. Wilson is chairman. 


National Safety Congress—The second meeting of this body 
will be held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, Sept. 
22-25. C. L. Close, 71 Broadway, is chairman, the office of the 
secretary being 2135 Green St., Harrisburg, Penn. 


American Mining Congress—This society meets for its 
16th annual session at Philadelphia, Oct. 20-24; the secretary 
is J. F. Callbreath, who has opened quarters in the Land 
Title Building. 


Coal Mining Institute of America—Winter Session meets 
Dec. 4 and 5 at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn. C. L. 
Fay, secretary, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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Rules for Motormen 


The Engineering and Mining Journal quotes the fol- 
lowing rules for motormen from the Inland Steel Co.’s 
book of rules and with trifling changes they would serve 
for use in coal mines: 

(1) Operators should see that their motors are in 
good working order and furnished with the necessary 
tools, supplies and signals. They should thoroughly in- 
spect the motor and test the brakes at the beginning of 
each shift; see that they have a supply of sand: and im- 
mediately report any defects to the master mechanic. 

(2) They should not leave the motor except in case 
of necessity, and then have some competent person in 
charge. No one except motormen and electricians should 
be permitted to operate the motors. 

(3) Operate cars at such a speed as to have full con- 
trol at all times. Avoid bumping cars violently. 

(4) The trolley pole should follow and not lead the 
motor, except in places where this is impossible. When 
the trolley pole is. ahead the motor should be moved 
slowly. 

(5) The trolley pole should not be turned while the 
motor is In motion. 

(6) There should be a red light on the advancing 
end of all trains when the motor is not in front and the 
light on the motor should be kept lighted at all times 
when the motor is in use. 

(7) Motormen should ring the bells on their cars at 
frequent intervals and especially when approaching cross- 
ings, curves, narrow places in the drifts or. crosscuts, or 
points where men are known to be working on or near 
the track. 

(8) Motormen should promptly report any defective 
condition of electrical equipment to the electrician, min- 
ing foreman or shift boss. 

(9) No one except motormen and brakemen should 
ride on a motor or care without special permission from 
the superintendent or foreman. 

(10) Men not employed as motormen or switchmen 
should not couple throw or alter the lineup 
of switches. 

(11) Trammers, or other employees, should not leave 
cars at or near switches or crossings, in such a position 
that they will not clear motors or cars moving on another 
track. 

(12) When cars are pushed from where they have 
been filled to a point where they can be handled by the 
motors, the trammers should notify the crew of the motor 
either by remaining near the ears or by placing lights on 
them. The same rule should be followed in the case of 
timber trucks or other equipment left standing on the 
tracks where motors are liable to approach from either 
direction. 

(13) Men having occasion to work on motor-car 
tracks should protect themselves by placing blue lights 
on the track. 
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(14) Do not place any strain on mine timbers when 
replacing cars on track. 


(15) Do not carry high explosives on electrically op- 
erated cars. 

(16) Brakemen should always carry lanterns. 

(17) Brakemen should not ride on the front end of 


cars except in case of urgent necessity. 

(18) Operators and brakemen should exercise great 
care not to get caught between cars and timbers. Whe 
riding, they should not stick their feet out at tne side of 
the car, as they are apt to do if in a kneeling position. 
% 
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Qualifications for Rescue Work 


S. J. Bridges describes the recovery work at the Cadeby 
Main mine, in the Colliery Engineer, and incidentally 
says: A man who volunteers for training should be 
physically strong, and have good lungs, and no heart 
troubles. When passing the doctor he should be quite 
candid in answering questions, and if he has the least 
doubt of his own nerve, he had better not take on the 
work, as he will be sure to hinder the work of the team 
to which he belongs, and may lose his own life and cause 
others to do the same. The writer has seen men attempt 
to do this work who bravely tried to do what they be- 
lieved to be their duty, but owing to physical unfitness 
were incapable of proceeding, and had to be brought out 
by their comrades. 

In other cases men ctherwise fit have been kept at 
work toe long without a proper interval for rest, and 
have returned to the work when they were not in a 
condition to stand it. The breathing of an artificial 
atmosphere acts differently on some men from others. 
Some of the men came out with pulses beating at 110 
per min., and even more, and were soon all right again; 
ethers left the mine and were unable to go in again that 
day. In no case were the men able to do the two hours’ 
work with which they had been tested. 


THE UNNERVED RESCUER 


The captain of a team should be an observant man. 
He must watch his aides and his apparatus while at work, 
Moreover his time limit must be controlled by the weak- 
est of his party. Also when his team has been working 
several shifts and is accustomed to the work and appa- 
ratus, if he should then be obliged to take in a reserve 
man for the first time, he will have to watch him eare- 
fully, er his new comrade may cause a disaster. EHspe- 
clally is this the case when his men find dead bodies. 
The first seen and handled give most men a severe shock ; 
this generally wears off, but a captain whose team does 
such work for the first time is in no enviable position. 

If he has a man who faints or collapses, his task is 
then comparatively easy. but if the new rescue man loses 
his head and commences to run hysterically, falls and 
endeavors to run again, the captain and his men will 
be in great jeopardy. Their own apparatus can only be 
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orn by exercising great care, and to have to hold or 
arry a man frantic with fright is an impossibility, and 
captain who meets with such an experience will be 
ery fortunate if he and his comrades get out safely. 
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First-Aid Men 
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Don’ts for 
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| 
{ Don’t touch a et te the hands. 
* Don’t disturb blood clots. 
Don’t be rough with the patient. 
,, Don’t probe for a bullet or any other body imbedded 
} the flesh. 
Don’t wash wounds unless you sterilize the water. 
Don%-pull or tear off clothing—cut it away. 
| Don’t attempt to remove pitch, varnish or wax from a 
uwned surface. 
Don’t bring ammonia too close to the nostrils. 
Don’t touch the eye with dirty fingers or an unclean 
th. 
‘Don’t put bandages on too tight. 
| Don’t let the patient know his condition is serious. 
ii 


Program of American Mine Safety 
| Association 
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| aM 22, 23 and 24 a large number of prominent mining 
in, surgeons of mining companies, and the miners con- 
“ted with the rescue and first-aid work from many parts 
the United States will attend at Pittsburgh the second 
jeting of the American Mine Safety Association. Western 
}ansylvania and the Pittsburgh district in particular will be 
gely represented. H. M. Wilson, chairman of the executive 
Yamittee of the American Mine Safety Association, says 
it the reports received indicate that the meeting will be 
gely attended, McAlester, Okla., Trinidad, Colo., and other 
{tally distant points sending big contingents of men who 
|) interested in anything which will add to the safety of 
tir mining operations. An interesting program of papers 
/| discussions has been prepared, and arrangements have 
/n made to visit points of interest in and about Pittsburgh. 
| Handsome prizes have been offered for the men who com- 
}e in the mine-rescue contest at Arsenal Park on Sept. 22. 
: Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co. has donated an oxygen 
1 alator, complete in a box; the Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp 
will present a Hirsch silver-plated miner’s electric cap 
‘p, and the American Mine Safety Association provides 
dsome medals which will be given individual contestants. 
|| ries for this event have been received already from the 
Nn-Mary Coal Co., the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and the 
\. stmoreland and Jamison Coal & Coke Companies. 

At the same time there will be held a first-aid contest 
ewhat similar to those held elsewhere in the mining 
_ ons. For this a number of handsome prizes have also 
/1 received, notably from Johnson & Johnson a first-aid 
met and also a first-aid instruction outfit; from Bauer & 
‘k a first-aid cabinet; from the American Red Cross and 
| American Mine Safety Association a set of medals for the 
vidual contestants. The following entries have already 
1 received for this event: Consolidation Coal Co. (two 
vies), Wisconsin Steel Co., Allegheny Coal Co., Rochester 
; ‘ittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Allegheny River Mining Co., 
fer Hill Connellsville Coke Co.; Penn-Mary Coal Co., 
Wgshiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., Oliver & Snyder Steel 
Puritan Coke Co., Pittsburgh Terminal R.R. & Coal Co., 
FOr Gas Coal Co., Penn Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh Balti- 
1 2 Coal Co., New Alexandria Coal Co., Westmoreland Coal 
[ise Bore Coal & Coke Co., Vinton Colliery Co. 
























‘he Bureau of Mines has arranged a big experimental ex- 
jon at their mine at Bruceton. This will be the first ex- 
on exhibit given at the mine since its completion. There 
| an experimental explosion in the mine in 1911 on the 








sion of the National Mine Safety Demonstration, and 
) her in 1912, but in both cases the mine was as yet only 
“ly Opened, and the various electric recording apparatus, 
‘the apparatus for controlling the explosion had not been 
Instructor in first aid, Cambria Steel Co., 1005 Somerset 
\ Winber, Penn. 
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placed, so that practically all that the mining publie could 
see was an explosion of dust. On Sept. 23, however, it will 
be possible for those interested in such matters to see just 
exactly what causes the explosion; how the explosion wave 
acts; the speed andthe pressure and other important items, 
as these will all be automatically recorded in the instrument 
room. A number of rescue men fitted with artificial breathing 
apparatus will enter the mine Immediately after the 
sion, so’ as to illustrate how they can go into 
it is still smoking and full of gas. 

On the evening of the 23d a local committee of members 
of the American Mine Safety Association and the Bureau of 
Mines will give a smoker in the Fort Pitt Hotel to the visiting 
mining men. Music is expected, and there will be an ex- 
hibition of motion pictures exhibiting safe and unsafe prac- 
tices in mining, and illustrating methods of digging coal, and 
of handling it both underground and on the surface. 
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First-Aid Meets 


Invitations have been sent out for the fourth annual con- 
test of the first-aid corps of several coal companies of the 
Shamokin region, to be held at Edgewood Park, Shamokin, 
Sept. 13. The companies to be represented in the contest are 
Susquehanna Coal Co., Mineral R.R. & Mining Co., Summit 
Branch Mining Co., Lytle Coal Co., and Lykens Water Co. 

Considerable interest has been manifested at all the col- 
lieries under the control of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in the 
Selection of first-aid teams from each division to fight for the 
championship of the entire company. The ten teams repre- 
Senting the various collieries of the Lackawanna division, 
with headquarters at Pittston, Penn., held a four-event con- 
test to determine which team should represent the division, 
with the result that Westmoreland colliery was awarded first 
place with a percentage of 100. The Exeter colliery outside 
team finished second, with a rating of 99%. Other collieries 
represented were William A. Heidelberg No. 1, Seneca, Stevens, 
Maltby, and two inside teams from Exeter. 

The four events were as follows: (1) Open wound over 
the right temple, fracture of the left collarbone and fracture 
of the jaw. (2) Gas burns on face, head and left arm. (3) 
Fractured ribs on the left side and fractured left arm. (4) 
Compound fracture of the left leg and simple fracture of the 
right upper arm. The members of the winning teams are as 
follows: Westmoreland, James R. Morris, Capt., Edward Reap, 
Thomas Ridgly, Walter Jacoby, Joseph Johnson, Fred Halpin, 
subject; Exeter Outside, Charles Kluck, Capt., Charles Mar- 
low, John Akens, Robert Reid, William Finn, Benjamin 
Thomas, subject. The Westmoreland team will represent the 
division at the meet to be held at Hazle Park, Sept. 13. 
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Weyanoke Gardens 


The Weyanoke Coal & Coke Co. of Giatto, Mercer County, 
W. Va., has for five years given prizes for the best gardens 
at their mining villages, and has given the householders 
stable litter and lime to fertilize their flower and vegetable 
beds. The prizes amount every year to $110. The first prize 
was $20 and the other nine formed an arithmetical series 
diminishing regularly by $2. An additional $5 was given 
to the lady having the prettiest flowers, and a porch settee 
to the lady whose flower display was next in order of merit. 


The judges this year were Judge H. A. Ritz of Bluefield, 
EH. A. Schubert, industrial agent of the Norfolk & Western 


Ry. and W. O. Frith of the “Princeton Progress.” 

Special consideration was given to the sanitary conditions 
around the houses, and the difficulties of location on the 
steep hillsides were also given due weight in according 
relative merits. 

It was noted that those tenants who were not seeking 
to obtain a prize were keeping more sanitary and orderly 
premises than they were last year. The shower baths which 
the company was constructing last year have been com- 
pleted, with compartments and lockers for the benefit of the 


miners. Five baths are set apart for the white and five for 
the colored employees, and they are all largely used and 
appreciated. 
+2 
of 
If the old workings in a mine are roughly stopped off 


there is always apt to be leakage of the confined gas, which 
fouls the air and may sometimes cause an explosion. There 
is always the possibility of inflammable gas gathering in old 
workings, in dangerous quantities when they are shut off, 
and the miners may accidentally hole into these old work- 
ings and cause an explosion; or this gas may be driven out, 
by roof falls, into the live workings and an explosion result. 
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The Liquor Problem in Mining 


As to whether the drink evil is increasing or decreasing 
among miners, at this time, is not made very plain by the 
arguments that have been used on either side of this 
question; nor yet whether the drink evil imereases or de- 
creases with the advance or fall of wages. Opinions seem 
to differ, also, as to the best and most successful plan 
or method to be adopted for decreasing this evil among 
miners, aS various suggestions and opinions have been 
advanced. 

W. P. Oakes, vice-president of the Sunnyside Coal Co., 
Colo., in his argument for a mining-camp canteen, CoAL 
Agr, March 15, p. 420, makes the following statement: 


It is useless to argue against the existence of a saloon of 
one sort or another in or about a mining camp. If the men 
cannot get their beer, or whatever they want to drink, they 
will buy it from bootleggers, : or they will go to 
some other camp where they can obtain it. 


Are miners, as a class, down to the point where they 
must have drink? Does giving miners more opportunities 
and better facilities to drink, decrease the drinking? Will 
the establishment of more club and drink houses, in min- 
ing camps, solve or reduce the drink habit among min- 
ers? Is it not true that the more opportunities drinking 
miners have to drink and the less restraint they are under 
in this respect, the more they drink; and the more they 
drink, so much the more they want to drink; and the 
more unreliable and worthless they become as miners and 
the less valuable as citizens. 

The tendency and influence of all saloons and drink 
houses are downward. They are not the places where the 
best thoughts are cultivated. Even in the best clubs or 
drinking houses, in mining camps (if there be any best), 
there is no moral and uplifting influence found. On the 
other hand, the influences in far too many of these 
drinking dives are foul and well adapted to the growth 
of idleness and anarchy. Why, then, establish any of 
these degrading institutions, hoping thereby to refine and 
reform drinking miners. 

It requires no long argument to convince the average 
man that there is not so much drinking in a mining camp 
where the drink is difficult to obtain, as where it is plen- 
tiful. I admit it can scarcely be removed so far or made 
so difficult to get, but that the confirmed drinker will 
manage, in some way, to get it, at times. But the boys 
will not go to the same expense and trouble to get it as 
the old drinker. In a few years these boys will be men— 
men who care nothing for drink and drinking resorts. 
On their account, the saloons and drinking clubs should 
be removed from all mining camps. By the proper en- 
forcement of law, saloons, drinking clubs and_ bootleg- 
gers can all be removed from mining camps and none 
should be more interested and more active in this move- 
ment than mine officials. 

The solution of the liquor problem in mining is in the 
direction of enforcing and obeying laws, education and 
the improvement of conditions. The coal mines of the 
country need officials with more disciplinary powers and 
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less drinking habits; men who have the confidence and 
respect of their best miners; men who are strictly sober 
and temperate themselves; men who take interest in bet- 
tering the physical and intellectual condition of the 
miner, by furnishing him with better houses, better 
streets, better sanitary conditions in the mine, better ven- 
tilation, better schools, better discipline and better sys- 
tem. These things will have a greater tendency toward 
reducing the drink habit among miners than the estab: 
lishment of the canteen, in mining camps. 
JouHN Ross, 
District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. | : 
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The Mine Air Current and Explosions 


The contribution of Mr. Parfitt on this subject, Coat 
Aart, Aug. 9, p. 208, while interesting as a paper on 
ventilation, fails as a reply to the discussion on the Cin- 
cinnati mine explosion. The main feature of that discus- 
sion was the effect of the mine-ventilating pressure to in- 
crease or decrease the gaseous condition of the mine. Mr, 
Parfitt makes no mention of this important factor, but 
draws attention to the fact that the pulmonary diseases 
suffered by miners are brought on by the vitiated atmos- 
phere of many mines. This fact is commonly admitted by 
all. ; 

At least one mine inspector, in England, has referred 
to the premature death of miners caused by insufficient 
ventilation. However, I fail to find in the previous a 
ticles, by myself and Mr. Verner, any reference suggest: 
ing such unsanitary conditions in the Cincinnati mine. 
Any argument along this line would naturally be taken «ae 
referring to conditions some time back, as, under the 
present system of mine inspection, if an inspector finds 
the ventilation of a mine inadequate, he simply shuts 
down the mine. We can, therefore, assume that there is 
sufficient air traveling in the average modern mine te 
make the workings sanitary, in every respect, and this 
climinate this question from the discussion. But, after 
all has been said and done, mine explosions still cou 
tinue, which we are apparently helpless to prevent. 

Mr. Parfitt is wrong in supposing that I suggestec 
that the ventilating current diminished or prevented the 
outflow of gas from the strata. My claim was (July 5. 
p. 25) that while the exhaust system of ventilation allow: 
the expansion of gas accumulated in the gobs, the com 
pressive system of ventilation acts to drive this gas bac 
and counteracts, to a certain extent, the effect of a falling 
barometer. In this reference, I only considered the rela’ 
tive tendency of these two systems of ventilation to in) 
crease or decrease the outflow of gas from the gobs. | 
also drew attention to the fact that the ventilating pres 
sure could be increased, if desired, by the use of a regu: 
lator, without increasing the quantity of air in cireula 
tion. 

The relative effect of the two systems of yventilatio 
that I have mentioned may be illustrated by supposing) 
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that the ventilating pressure required in a certain mine 
is equivalent to a 2-in. water gage or 5.2 X 2 = 10.4 Ib. 
per sq.ft. If the atmospheric pressure is 14.7% lb. per 
fin or 14.7 X 144 = 2116.8 lb. per sq.ft., the actual 
pressure on the air, in the compressive system, is 2116.8 
TE 10.4 = 2127.2; and in the exhaustive system, 2116.8 
— 10.4 = 2106.4 lb. per sq.ft. The difference of pres- 
sure between the two systems is, therefore, twice the ven- 
tilating pressure or, in this case, 2 X 10.4 = 20.8 Ib. per 
“enit.* 
In the extraction of coal, there are many causes that 
operate to prevent the roof from settling uniformly; and 
it is commonly estimated that one-sixth of the original 
space occupied by the coal is available for the accumula- 
tion of gas. On this basis, 10,000 cu.ft. would be a 
‘small estimate for the possible accumulation of gas in old 
workings. Since the ratio of expansion of gas is equal 
to the inverse ratio of the pressure it supports, the expan- 
gion of this volume of gas, due to a fall of barometer 
from, say 30 to 29 in., is determined by the proportion 
\ po oo.) 10,000: a 10,345 cu.ft. 

_ The quantity of gas thrown out onto the airways, by 
this fall of barometer, would be 10,345 — 10,000 = 345 
‘eu.ft. The danger would be greater if this fall of barome- 
ter took place suddenly or at a time when the ventilating 
current was impeded; or when, for any reason, proper at- 
tention was not given to the change of pressure. In this 
connection, it is important to notice that the waste places 
_in mines where gas is liable to accumulate and often diffi- 
cult to remove, can frequently be kept clear of gas by drill 
‘holes sunk from the surface, through which the gas may 
‘escape when the compressive system is employed. 

Tt is worthy, also, of note that mines in which large 
quantities of carbon dioxide are generated will generally 
require a greater ventilating pressure in order to effec- 
tively remove this gas. The reason is due to the greater 
specific gravity of the gas, which causes it to sink to the 
low places in the mine and to offer an increased resist- 
, ance to the ventilating current. The air has a tendency 
| to pass over this gas, unless the same is distributed by 
the passing of cars or other cause. My own observation 
leads me to conclude that where a shorter airway is more 
or less obstructed by the presence of blackdamp, the air 
eurrent will often travel a longer route, owing to the iv- 
creased resistance in the shorter airway, caused by the 





\ 





[*As a matter of fact, the difference in the actual pressure 
on the air, in the use of these two systems of ventilation, or 
twice the ventilating pressure is so slight as compared with 
the atmospheric pressure that the relative effect on the ex- 
pansion of gases in the void or abandoned places, in mines, is 
almost inappreciable. Likewise, the relative effect on the 
emission of gas from the strata is practically inappreciable 
There is, however, a great advantage possessed by the com- 
peeve system of ventilation as compared with the ex- 
haustive system. This advantage relates to the mine pres- 
‘sure, in the compressive system, being greater than tnat of 
the atmosphere; while, in the exhaustive system, it is lesy 
than that of the atmosphere. As a result, the compressive 
System tends to drive the gases that accumulate in aband- 
)oned workings out through every crevice, fissure or opening, 
‘into the outside atmosphere, thus makiny these crevices and 
| openings vents to the m-ne. On the other hand, the exhaust- 
ive system tends to draw these gases invo the mine workings, 
Owing to the pressure of the atmosphere through the same 
‘erevices or openings 

Another important relative effect of the two systems of 
ventilation is that when a fan is running on the compressive 
System and an accident occurs to the fan or in the mine air- 
Way, by which the circulation is reduced and the mine pres- 
‘Sure decreased, there is a sudden outflow of gas from the 
‘abandoned and void places in the mine that may cause trouble, 
being sudden and unexpected. On the other hand, when the 
fan is working on the exhaust system of ventilation, the same 
accident to the fan or in the airway. would result in an Iin- 
crease of pressure on the gases confined in the abandoned 
workings and other void places in the mine. This condition 
‘favors the exhaust system, but is a condition that should be 

rovided for, as far as possible, by efficient mine equipment 
and inspection.—Ead. ] : 
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gas. A higher ventilating pressure might, in a degree, 
overcome this difficulty. 

In closing I want to say that the increase of ventilating 
pressure, or the use of the exhaustive or compressive sys- 
tem of ventilation, as I have suggested, does not imply 
a depletion of the ventilating current to which Mr. Parfitt 
alludes. 

Rosert McCune. 
,Penn. 
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Recovering Thin Overlying Coal 

I noticed the question of J. H. 8., Coat Agz, Aug. 
30, p. 319, who asked for the best method of drawing 
back the pillars in a 7-ft. seam of coal overlaid with from 
4 to 7 ft. of sand ‘slate, and, at the same time, recovering 
the 21 in. of coal above this slate. 

I want to say, in the first place, that this mine should 
have been worked on the longwall plan, from the start. 
The mine should have been opened on the triple-entry 
system and cross-entries or headings driven to the bound- 
ary, to the right and the left of the main entries and 300 
ft. apart. These headings should then be crosscut at the 
boundary line, from one to another, thereby forming a 
long line of working face, each section being 300 ft. in 
length. 

Work should then be started on the retreating plan, and 
three rows of posts should be carried along the face to 
break the sand slate forming the roof. The back row of 
posts is drawn and the posts reset as the work progresses. 
It may be necessary to shoot the sand slate. at first, 1m 
erder to start the break; but when this is once started 
the posts will be sufficient to break the roof. It may 
liappen that explosive gas will be found in the upper seam 
overlying the slate and proper precaution should be taken 
in this regard. 

I note, however, that you say this work has all been 
driven to the boundary line on the room-and-pillar sys- 
tem. In that case, the only thing left to do is to retreat, 
as above stated. Whether the rooms have been turned 
as right-hand or left-hand rooms wi!! determine the ques- 
tion of where the work should be started. If the track 
follows ;the straight rib, the work of drawing back the 
pillars will be comparatively easy; but if the tracks are 
in the middle of the rooms, it makes a hard proposition, 
as the waste is said to have been stored in the rooms, 
which are probably full to their capacity. The width of 
the rooms or thickness of the pillars is not mentioned, 
but it looks as if the work of recovering the thin seam 
of coal above the slate will cost more than the coal is 
worth. I would say, if you can get all the pillar coal, you 
will be doing well. 

SAMSON SMITH. 

Mineral, Va. 
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Fire Protection in Mines 


Referring to the question of adequate fire protection 
at mines, which has been recently mentioned in these 
columns (Coat AGz, July 26, p. 136), I notice that many 
of the mines I visit are neglecting this matter. I con- 
sider it of the greatest importance that mine officials 
should give closer attention to the protection of their 
properties from fire; and, in urging this important point, 
TI want to make a few suggestions. 


In the first place, every mine should have a good map, 
drawn to a scale of, say 40 or 50 ft. to the inch, and 
showing all wells or ponds, water lines and fire plugs. 
The map should show all structures located on the prop- 
erties, stating brick or frame. Every company should 
have a properly organized fire-fighting force and a sys- 
tem of signals to summon the men, in case a fire should 
break out. These signals should be printed in clear, bold 
type and posted in a prominent place, so that the men 
could become familiar with them. 

In order to maintain all fire appliances and apparatus 
in good condition and ready for use in case of emergency, 
I would suggest the following: 

1. Wherever fire pails must be kept in places where 
the water will freeze, it may be almost entirely prevented 
by dissolving two or three ounces of common salt and as 
much salsoda in boiling water, allowing this amount of 
salt to each pail, or four or five pounds to a cask of water. 

2. Examine all tanks and pipes, fittings and valves 
regularly, whether for steam heating, general water ser- 
vice or fire protection. The purpose of this is to see that 
none are frozen or have been frozen and broken; and 
to make sure that all are in good condition. If this ex- 
amination shows that any are lable to freeze, provide the 
necessary protection to insure the entire system. 

3. Open all valves and try all outlets to see that ali 
pipes are free and ready for service. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 
MEASUREMENT OF AIR CURRENTS 


The measurement of air currents, in mining practice, in- 
volves the careful observation of the velocity and pressure 
of the current and the accurate measurement of the sectional 
area of the airway. From these data the volume and power 
of the air current are determined. 


Requirements—The mining laws of the state, in most 
cases, require a specified volume of air per man, per minute, 
circulated throughout the mine. In order to meet this re- 
quirement, it is necessary to estimate the power that will 
produce such quantity in a given mine. 

The Mine Potential—Every airway and every mine has a 
certain resisting power, in respect to the circulation of air. 
For this reason, the same power will circulate different quan- 
tities of air through airways that differ only in respect to 
their size and length. : 

The formulas of mine ventilation show the following rela- 
tion of the quantity of air circulated to the power producing 
the circulation, and the sectional area to the rubbing surface 
of the airway. 

Quantity 


VA Power 





; sectional area 
OCTIUES CS sa Nyse 
Y rubbing surface 


Or, say: quantity (cu.ft. per min.) = q; power (ft. lb. per 


min.) = u; sectional area (sq.ft.) = a; and rubbing surface 
(sq.ft.) = s; the unit resistance being k, we have 

PT aehes O 

fu Ps 


The first of these expressions, being given in terms of the 
power and quantity of air circulated, may be called, prop- 
erly, the “potential of the circulation”; while the second ex- 
pression, being given in terms of the airway, is the “potential 
of the airway,” or the “mine potential.” _ The significance of 
the term “potential,” in this connection, is apparent since it 
describes the capacity of an airway or mine in respect to the 
volume of air it will pass, per unit of power. 

The Value of Mine Potential—Calling the potential factor 
X, its value for any given mine or airway is calculated by the 
formula 

xX a o 
Yes 

The value of the potential for the cireulation of any quan- 
tity (q), by any power (u) or pressure (p), is found by the 
formula 
BCR f= 
Yy u P 

The value of the potential lies in the fact that it gives 
to every mine or air split a definite value that enables a cor- 
rect comparison to be made and the proper type of ven- 
tilator and system of ventilation to be chosen. 
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4. Make it your business to know if all engineers fully 
understand the purpose and operation of every valve and 
pipe. 

5. ‘Try all pumps at reguiar periods and see that they 
are in proper working order. A pump that will not take 
water quickly is no good in ease of fire. 

6. Test all hydrants and indicators to see that they 
drain properly to prevent freezing in cold weather. 

7. See that the night watchman is thoroughly versed 
in the rules and familiar with all valves, pipes, ete. 

8. Examine all suction pipes to see that they are not 
partially clogged at the strainers so as to cut down the 
efficiency of the pump. 

9. Do not let your fire extinguishers go over six 
months without recharging them. 

Some companies have formed fire brigades in which 
the men take much interest. Another thing I should not 
forget to mention, as it is very important, is testing the 
limes of hose. This should be done at least once every 
three months, using the same water pressure that would 
be used-in case of fire. If the hose is weak or wearing 
out the test will show the trouble, which should be reme- 
died before it is too late. 

If these suggestions are carried out and careful super- 
vision kept, the works should not suffer much from fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 
CALCULATIONS 


Potential of Airway—Calculate the potential of an airway 
6x10 ft., in cross-section, and 2000 ft. long. 


Solution—The sectional area of this airway is 6 * 10 = 
60 sq.ft.; the rubbing surface is 2(6 + 10)2000 = 64,000 sq.ft. 
The potential of the airway is, therefore, 

a 60 


ks 7 0.00000002 x 64,000 


Potential of Cireulation—What is the value of the poten- 
tial factor in the circulation of 60,000 cu.ft. of air ,by 10 hp.? 


Solution—The potential of this circulation is 


6 
xX =. ee 868.2 
Vu V 10 X 33,000 
Find the potential value for the same volume of air cir- 
culated under a pressure of 8 lb. per sq ft. 





= 552.6 








Solution—The potential value, in this case, is 
=a ee 
eS ue _ 3 | 60,0002 
z No V 8 
Power, Pressure, Quantity—By transposing the formulas 
for potential, it is possible to calculate the power or pres- 
sure required to circulate any given quantity of air against 


any given mine potential; or to find the air volume a given 
power or pressure will produce, for any given mine potential. 


= 766.3 








Example—Find the (1) power, and (2) pressure required 
to circulate 24,000 cu.ft. of air through an airway 5x14 ft. ii 
section and 3000 ft. long? 


Solution—The area and rubbing surface of the airway are: 








a= 5 X 14 = 70 sqa.ft.; and s = 2(5.+ 14)3000) = age © 
sq.ft. The potential factor of this airway is then ; 
f’ ks {¥ 0.00000002 x 114,000 
- fa\? .)/ 24,000) 3 ~ . 
(1) Power, y= (4) = (30) = 91,900 ft.-lb. per min. 
_ a? _ 24,0007 _ : 
(2) Pressure, p = xs = 53183 > 3.83 1b. per sq. ft. : 
u — 91,900 : 
— es Z => 
or, Pp P 34.000 3.83 lb. per sq. ft. | 


mine, by (1) 10 hp.; (2) a pressure of 7.8 lb. per sq.ft. 
Solution— 


(1) By 10hp., @ = X f u = 531.8 PY 10 X 33,000 = 36,750 cu. ft. per min. 
(2) By7.8lb., g= XY Xp = 531.87 531.8 X 7.8 = 34,250 cu. ft. per min. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—Under what circumstances may a body of gas 
fail to be removed after restoring the ventilation ? 

Ans.—It frequently happens that the brattices, stop- 
pings, air bridges or doors have been destroyed, which 
prevents the air current from being properly distributed 
or conducted to the working face or other places where 
gas may have accumulated. The ventilating current is 
not properly restored until all these means for the distri- 
bution of the air have been replaced. 

Another reason why the gas may not be removed when 
the current is restored is that a heavy fall of roof may 
have occurred in one of the airways, by reason of which 
the quantity of air, in that section of the mine, is reduced 
and the velocity of the air current is insufficient for the 
removal of the gas. It may happen, also, that gas is be- 
ing generated, at the point in question, more rapidly than 
it is removed by the air current, which would make it ap- 
pear that the gas was not being removed. 

Ques.—Would you allow any class of workman to enter 
a return airway contaminated by gases emanating from a 
mine fire; and for what purpose ? 

Ans.—Only such persons as are required for the work 
of removing the gases should be permitted to enter the 
airway, and then only for the purpose stated. The men 
selected for the work should be competent men who are 
experienced in the handling of gases and the use of the 
safety lamp. 

@ues.—What weight of electric. motor will be required 
to haul four cars, gross weight 3 tons each, up a grade, 
the tangent of whose angle of inclination is 0.03492. As- 
sume a coefficient of friction 0.025 and a coefficient of 
traction, 0.16. . 

Ans.—The gross weight of the loaded trip of four cars 
Is 4 (3 X 2000) = 24,000 lb. The grade being slight, 
practically 3.5 per cent., the gravity pull of the loaded 
trip is found by multiplying its gross weight by the tan- 
gent of the angle of inclination; thus, 

Gravity pull, 24,000 & 0.03492 = 838 Ib. 

In like manner, the friction pull is found by multi- 
plying by the coefficient of friction ; thus, 

Friction pull, 24,000 & 0.025 = 600 ID. 


_ The drawbar pull is the sum of the gravity pull and 
friction pull of the load; thus, 
838 + 600 = 1438 Ib. 
This drawbar pull is equal to the tractive power of the 
locomotive, less the sum of the gravity and friction pulls 
_ of the locomotive. Calling the weight of the locomotive w, 
the tractive power is 0.16; the gravity pull of the 
locomotive is 0.03492 w and the friction pull 0.025 w. 
The drawbar pull, calculated from the weight of the lo- 
comotive w, is then 0.16 w — (0.03492 + 0.025) w = 
‘Say 0.1 w. Equating this value of the drawbar pull with 
‘that calculated from the weight of the loaded trip, 





Drawbar pull, 
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1438 
and Wi = - —=)14 380 (0. 


which is the required weight of the locomotive. 

Ques.—What weight of rails (20 lb. per yd.), ties, 18 
in. apart, splice-bars; bolts and nuts are required for 
laying one mile of road? 

Ans,—One mile of road, assuming a single track, re- 
quires 2 & 5280 ~ 3 = 3520 yd. of rail; and the 
weight of iron for this track is, therefore, 3520 «K 20 — 
2000 = 35.2 tons. The number of ties is 5280 kK 12 — 
18 = 3520. The number of splice-bars will depend upon 
the length of rails used. For 30-ft. rails, there are 2 « 
5280 + 30 = 352 joints, which will require the same 
number of pairs of splice-bars, and 4 &K 352 = 1408 
bolts and nuts, allowing four to each joint. There will be 
required, besides, four spikes to every tie, making 4 X 
3520 = 14,080 spikes, or, say 27 kegs of 414x7%-1n. 
spikes. 

Ques.—What would be your method of timbering rooms 
30 ft. wide, with 10 in. of good slate roof over the coal 
and a massive sandrock above the slate? How many rows 
of props would you use, and how far from the face 
should the first row be placed ? 
ing machines. 

Ans.—The depth of the cover and thickness of the 
coal not being given, it may be stated, in general, that 
the posts should be set in rows parallel to the face and 
staggered. The distance of the posts apart will depend 
on the depth of cover, thickness of coal, the width of 
room pillars and the character of the floor. Under the 
conditions stated, there being a good roof slate, 10 in. 
thick, if the floor is reasonably good, the first row of posts 
should be set 6 ft. fromthe face, and 3 or possibly 4 rows 
of posts will be required to properly control the weight 
on the’ coal face, owing to the massive sandrock above the 
slate. 

(Jues.—How should props be placed if the top is brokex. 
and the bottom solid ? 

Ans—Much will depend on the character of the 
broken roof. If the roof is an interlocking slate, a sys- 
tematic system of timbering will generally prove the best: 
but if the breaks oceur in such manner as to render the 
roof treacherous, it will generally be necessary to place 
the timbers where they are most needed; but, in this case, 
a close watch must be kept of the roof by a competent, 
experienced person, to insure safety. 

Ques.—Find the diameter of a shaft 90 ft. deep, from 
which 261 cu.yd. of material have been excavated. 

Ans.—First reduce the cubie yards to cubie feet; thus, 
261 &K 2% = 047 cu.ft. Then find the sectional area, 
by dividing the cubical contents by the depth of the shaft; 
thus, 7047 + 90 = 78.3 sq.ft. é 

The diameter corresponding to this sectional area is 
then calculated by the formula 


eRe Baie ks és 
N 0.7854 N0.7854 — 


The coal is cut by min- 


say 10 ft. 
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Washington, D. C. 


On Sept. 8, the Attorney General of the Uuited States made 
public the fact that it was intended by the government to 
attack the so called anthracite-coal monopoly through the 
Reading R.R., and its affiliated concerns. This was followed by 
developments of a similar kind later in the week which 
showed conclusively the existence of an intent to press on 
along the same lines. 

The plan of the government as now understood is to make 
a general assault on the anthracite-coal combination and to 
take up one by one the different elements in the trust so 
called, applying if possible a uniform type of method to the 
dissolution of the several elements, or if that prove impossible 
varying and adapting the methods as circumstances seem to 
demand. The suit against the Reading and a similar pro- 
ceeding undertaken later against the Lackawanna, are, how- 
ever, all that are apparently planned at present. It appears 
to be the disposition to wait and see how the methods em- 
ployed in these suits seem to work and how the courts re- 
gard the propositions put before them by those who are en- 
gineering the cases in question. 

An interesting feature of the Reading suit is seen in the 
fact that it includes an onslaught upon the road because of 
its alleged violation of the commodities clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. It has always been alleged that because 
of its being organized in a threefold way the Reading was 
immune from the prosecutions under the commodities clause 
of the act, but this view is doubted by the Attorney General. 
He takes the ground that the transportation by the Reading 
of coal produced by the P. & R, Coal & Iron Co. and trans- 
portation by the Central R.R. of New Jersey of coal produced 
and owned by the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. violates 
the provision referred to and asks that such transportation 
be enjoined. 


Other Suits Are Expected 


Action taken by the Attorney General of the United States 
during the past week indicates a disposition to press further 
in the attempt to secure definite action in the prosecution of 
the Lackawanna Coal Co. and the Lackawanna R.R. Applica- 
tion is to be made to the federal court in New Jersey for the 
appointment of a master to take testimony in the case. It 
is understood that the counsel for the defendants will assent 
to this application and two assistant attorney generals have 
been assigned to the work of preparing and carying forward 
the government’s side of the proceedings. 

The Lackawanna case is similar to the Reading proceeding. 
In the latter there are two distinct phases. An attack is made 
under the legislation on the statute books against combina- 
tions in restraint of trade and one is made under the com- 
modities clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. The pe- 
tition asks in that case, as already noted, that the court ask 
the Reading company to dispose of the stocks it holds in the 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co. and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co. The same plan will be followed regard- 
ing the Lackawanna. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The letter sent out by the operators’ press bureau deplor- 
ing the attitude of the miners in refusing to work on holi- 
days thereby restricting the output is resented by the coal 
diggers who assert that the companies do not follow the 
rule which they would have observed, closing down the col- 
lieries when they see fit without consulting the miners. 


That the antnracite mine workers of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania are satisfied with a certain annual income, that in- 
crease in pay means less work per man, 1S the conclusion to 
which operators have been forced by the present apathy of 
Jabor in that region. The public squares are constantly filled 
with mine workers who are taking a day off and it is confi- 
dently predicted that their annual average earnings for 1912 
will not exceed those for 1911 in spite of the 10 per cent. in- 
crease granted last year. : ‘ i 

Tn addition to their numerous holidays an approximate list 
of which is here printed, they seize upon the slightest pretext 
for staying away from work and_ sporadic “button strikes 
abound. 
labor, but vn as which close down every mine 
region, are as follows: 

New Year’s Day, Feast of the Epiphany, Greek Christmas, 
Greek New Years, Candlemas Day, Lincoln s_ Birthday, Ash 
Wednesday, Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, An- 


in the 


The holidays, some of which affect only a part of 


nunciation Day, Anniversary of the EHight-Hour Day, Maundy 
Thursday, the day preceding Good Friday; Good Friday, Holy 
Saturday, Easter Monday, Odd Fellows Day, Ascension Day, 
Whit Monday, Memorial Day, Corpus Christi Day, St. Peter 
and St. Paul’s Day, Independence Day, Feast of the Assump- 
tion, Labor Day, Feast of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary 
Columbus Day, Mitchell Day, All Saints Day, All Souls Day, 
Election Day, Thanksgiving Day, Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception and Christmas. 


In 1911, which holds the high record for anthracite output | 


and working days the mines worked 234 colliery days. This 
means that the mines were idle 47 days on account of strikes, 
accidents to machinery in the breakers or disinclination on 
the part of the miners to work and 84 days on account Sun- 
days and holidays. 


The same conditions as described above exist in the bi- 
tuminous region, and men are also searce. While there is 
plenty of work, the men seem to drift from one place to an- 
other, not because conditions are any better, but they seem 
to want the change. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Girardville—On Sept. 4, a dynamite explosion in colliery 
No. 5, of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., ignited’ gas which 
in turn set fire to the workings. In the opinion of some of 
the firebosses the mine will have to be flooded to cope with 
the fire. Half a dozen men were overcome by gas and 
fumes, but were revived and are out of danger. 


Wilkes-Barre—Through its attorneys, the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad Co., on Sept. 2, commenced an 
attack on the assessment rate of $250 per foot-acre on coal 
land in this county. The company petitioned court for an 
injunction to have declared null and void the action of the 
county assessors in fixing a blanket rate on coal land. 

Twelve hundred mine workers, employed at the South 
Wilkes-Barre colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Co., 
went on strike Sept. 3, on account of the refusal of 15 men 
to join the union and wear the button which indicates pay-~ 
ment of dues. 


Seranton—Because they objected to working with two 
men, who had not paid their dues in the miners’ union, about 
300 employees of the central colliery of the Lackawanna 
Coal Co. went on strike recently. The employees at Sloan 
shaft, which is a part of the working, remained at their 
places. : 


Summit Hill—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has do- 
nated to the borough of Summit Hill, a tract of land ad- 


joining it to be used as a public park, upon which will be 


erected a soldiers’ monument. 


Bituminous 


Grove City—After a strenuous two months’ campaign, 
conducted by the officers of the United Mine Workers, every 
mine in the Mercer-Butler district is reported organized. 
This is the first organization of any account that the Mine 
Workers have attempted in this field since 1908, when their 


union was destroyed through the disastrous strike of that 


year. 


Pittsburgh—Those concerned in the deal between the city 
of Pittsburgh, the Board of Education and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for the transfer of the Magee site, near Schenley 
Park, to the Bureau of Mines, in exchange for a portion of 
Arsenal Park, believe that the last obstacle to the prompt 
consummation of the exchange has been removed, and it is 
thought that the transfer will be made within a.short time. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Grafton—A movement has been started in this section, 
which has as its object the reporting of all coal mined in 
small quantities for local consumption from what are com- 
monly called “coal banks.” It is estimated that the output 
of these small mines aggregates something like 100,000 tons 
in a year, which would mean no small increase to the reported 
production of the state. 


Charleston—Twelve West Virginia coal operators, repre- 
senting the greater part of the coal tonnage on Paint and 
Cabin Creeks, accompanied by counsel, left Charleston on a 
special car, Sept. 2, for Washington, in order to be pres- 
ent when the sub-committee: of the Senate resumed the in- 
vestigation into the conditions which existed in the Kanawha 


‘supply props for the miners’ use. 
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district, and the causes which impelled Governor Glascock 
to proclaim martial law in that territory. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Banner mine of the Pratt Consolidated 
Coal Co. has just been inspected by the mine department of 
Alabama in regard to its sanitary condition, and the report 
is exceedingly complimentary to the management, it being 
in an excellent condition. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg — The condemnation proceedings recently 
brought at Whitesburg, Ky., by the Consolidation Coal Co. 
against John H. Bentley, in order to acquire an acre of 
ground owned by the latter in the heart of the industrial 
town of Jenkins, Ky., resulted in a finding by the jury of 
$43,000 damages for Bentley, the company getting the prop- 
erty for railroad purposes. Bentley had refused smaller sums 
than this for the property, holding out for $100,000. 


Middlesboro—M. R. James, of Charleston, W. Va., has been 
at Middlesboro, Ky., recently, making investigations form 
that point of the entire Middlesboro field, in order to de- 
termine the power requirements of the various mines in that 
section, with a view to locating near Pineville or Middles- 
boro a power plant with sufficient capacity to furnish current 
to the mines in that section. Mr. James is said to represent 
Wastern capitalists. 


Jenkins—Beginning with Sept. 2 the post offce at Jenkins, 
Ky., was made a postal depository, the number of miners 
employed in the vicinity of the town making it certain that 
a large amount would be placed with the postal savings bank. 
On the same date the office was moved into larger and more 
convenient quarters. 


OHIO 


Columbus—A movement is on foot among the coal oper- 
ators of Ohio for the formation of a strong organization 
comprising all of the mining districts of the state. This 
move is brought about by the fact that the operators must 
put up a strong fight against the miners union in its efforts 
to secure the passage of the anti screen bill. Operators in 
Ohio have not been able to form a strong state organization 
and as a result they have lost out in their fights with the 
miners union. It is believed that a meeting of operators will 
be called at Columbus sometime early in the year or even 
sooner. 


Raymond—Three men were killed and three others seri- 
ously injured, Sept. 2, in a cave-in at the Portland mine 
of the Portland Coal Co., north of Wheeling, on the Ohio 
side of the river. 


Rush Run—Pending an agreement between the operators 
and the mine-workers’ officials, the Rush Run coal miners, 
who have been on strike for a week, returned to work, 
Sept. 6. The resumption is the result of a conference be- 
tween C. J. Albasin, of the Ohio sub-district mine workers, 
and the operators. 


INDIANA 


Greenfield—A new trial has been granted in the case of 
Walter E. Krieble against the United Fourth Vein Coal Co. 
The case is of interest to coal mining companies because 
it involves the question of whether a coal company must 
A jury in a’former trial 
awarded the plaintiff $12,000 damages for injuries received in 
amine accident. 


Terre Haute—Warren Soules, owner of 160 acres in Lost 
Creek township, Vigo County, has sold the coal and mineral 
rights to the Glen Ayr Coal Co., operated by Job, William and 
Clarence Freeman of this city, the last-named as manager. 
The consideration was $20,000. While the price looks high, 
several thousand acres in Fayette township were transferred 
sometime ago to Chicago capitalists at a higher figure, espe- 


_ @ially in the vicinity of the mines operated by the W. W. Ray 
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interests of this city. Six hundred acres were purchased 
outright at $140 an acre and sixty acres at $300 an acre. 
The coal underlying the Soules land is said to be the best 
No. 4. 


Sullivan—The Consolidated Indiana Coal Co. has brought 
suit in the circuit court against the Treat & Rowland Oil 
Co. to enjoin it from drilling through coal until proper ar- 
rangements have been made to take care of gas from the oil 
well. The complaint alleges that if gas is struck it would 
endanger the lives of the miners at work and might blow up 
the mine. It is alleged that although the hole drilled might 
not pass through an entry, at some future time an entry 
might be made and the gas well encountered. The suit 
raises an interesting question. 
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ILLINOIS 


Harrisburg—tThe first cars were run, in the past week, 
over the new Southern Illinois Railway and Power Co.’s 
electric road between here and Eldorado. The road will also 
extend to Carrier Mills, eight miles south, and this will 
open up the entire mining field in this section to electric ser- 
vice. It is expected the line will be continued from Carrier 
Mills through the eastern Williamson County field, touch- 
ing at Crab Orchard and Pittsburgh, with a terminus at 
Marion. 


Springfield—The Illinois Mine Workers, through the Exe- 
cutive Board, have advanced the sum of $170,000 out of 
their $1,000,000 treasury fund to aid striking miners in other 
fields. One hundred thousand dollars goes to the Western 
Federation of Miners to aid strikers’in the copper mines in 
Michigan, and the $70,000 goes to organization work in the 
disturbed fields in Colorado and other western states. 

Two homes have been ruined and three others badly 
damaged, near Walden St. and North Grand Ave. during 
the past few weeks by a slow sinking of the land in 
that vicinity. This is believed to have been caused by 
a fall of ground in the south entry of the Peabody mine, 
which is directly behind these houses. 


MICHIGAN 


Kerby—Judge Jefferies, of Detroit, has been busying him- 
self with the financing of a proposed coal mine, the shaft of 
which, it is said, will be sunk on what is known as the 
Clay Pit farm, near Kerby. It is understood that the leases 
held on a large area of land in the vicinity of the town will 
expire this fall, so preparations for mining, will have 
to be rushed. It is also reported, but without confirma- 
tion, that the promoters of the mine plan to produce 100 
tons of coal per day, to be used in the operation of the 
cement plant at Fenton. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—It is reported in this vicinity that the coal 
industry in this field is in the finest condition that it has ever 
been. Mines are running full time, the only shutdowns be- 
ing those that are necessary for the making of repairs. All 
companies have a large number of orders ahead and the rela- 
tion between the men and operators is more harmonious 
than ever. It is also stated that the water conditions at 
Jenny Lind are being improved and the company is endeavor- 
ing to comply with the orders of the state mine commissioner 
as rapidly as possible. 

OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City—Citizens of Oklahoma City have taken 
definite steps to tap the oil and gas deposits believed to lie 
beneath the surface of Oklahoma County. <A contract has 
been let for the drilling of a 3000-ft. well near this city, 
and the actual work will be begun at an early date. 


COCO 
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Shantung, China—The Shantung Mining Co., a Chinese 
concern, in 1912 produced -374,604 tons of coal at its Hung- 
chan mine and 199,072 tons at its Sangtse mine, aS compared 
with 288,752 and 170,405 tons, respectively, in 1911. 
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David Shertzer has resigned his position as manager of the 
Conrad Brick Co. to accept the position of general man- 
ager of the Hamilton-Parker Fuel Co., a retail coal concern 
of Columbus, Ohio. 


Isham Randolph has removed his offices to suite 1807, 
Commercial National Bank Bldg., northwest corner of Adams 
and Clark Sts., Chicago, where he will continue his practice 
as consulting engineer. 


C. H. Hoyt, who represented the New York Coal Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, in western Michigan territory has resigned 
to enter the retail business in Toledo. He has been succeeded 
by Harry Schweinsberger, an employee in the office of the 
New York Coal Co. 


Colin M. Selph, whose appointment as postmaster for St. 
Louis was recently sent to the Senate, is president of the 
Anthracite Coalette Co. For several months past the com- 
pany has not been operated, but it is likely that work will 
be resumed the coming winter. 
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Cc. M. Means has commenced his investigation into mining 
conditions in the neighborhood of Scranton for the state 
department of mines. His particular work will deal with the 
electrical equipment in the mines, with a view to suggesting 
possible safeguards to the chief of the state department of 
mines. If the investigation by Mr. Means in Lackawanna 
County shows that the electrical equipment in the mines is 
not up to the standard, his investigation will be enlarged so 
as to include the entire anthracite field. 
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The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, Bulletin No. 118. 
“The Care and Operation of Jeffrey 28A Short-Wall Mining 
Machine.” Twenty-four pages, 6x9-in.; illustrated. 


The Buckeye Engine Co., Salem, O., The Buckeyemobile, 
Bulletin No. 10C. Fifteen pages 8x10, illustrating and de- 
scribing the Buckeyemobile or American Locomobile. 
Apparatus Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Two hundred and twelve pages, 
and describing various Draeger appa- 


The Draeger Oxygen 
“Oxygen, the Life Saver.” 
6x9-in., illustrating 
ratus. 

Henry R. Worthington, 115 Broadway, New York. 
servation and Distribution of Water for Irrigation.’ Seventy- 
seven pages, 6x9-in., descriptive of irrigation and irrigating 
pumps; illustrated with many halftones and line drawings. 


“Con- 
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Boiler. G. J. Schanz, 
Filed Nov. 21, 1912. 


Erie, Penn. 
Serial No. 732,668. 

Boiler R. Rohan, St. Louis, Mo. 1,069,184, Aug. 5, 1913. 
Filed Feb. 10, 1911. Serial No. 607,842. 

Mine Spider, B. Madera, Brownsville, Penn. 1,069,798, Aug. 
12, 1913. Filed June 17, 1912. Serial No. 704,214. 

Smoke Consumer—I. Therrien, Quebec, Can., 1,061,148, May 
6, 1913. Filed June 15, 1912. Serial No. 703,818. 

Mining Implement. W. O. Snelling, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
1,071,270, Aug. 26, 1913. Filed Nov. 23, 1908. Serial No. 464,156. 

Smoke Consumer—cC. A. Rush, La Grange, IIll., 1,061,502, 
May 138, 1913. Filed Jan. 18, 1910. Serial No. 538,601. 

Smoke Consumer. T. E. Lappage, Birmingham, Ala. 
270, Aug. 5, 1913. Filed Apr. 22, 1913. 

Miner’s Lamp. C. G. Sallander, 
533, July 29, 1913. Filed Nov. 


1,069,583, Aug. 5, 1913. 


1,069,- 
Serial No. 762,817. 
Texas. 1,068,- 
Serial No. 658,016. 


Galveston, 
3 We hs be i 


Coal Loading Machine—A. Powell, Uniontown, Penn., 1,- 
061,778, May 138, 1913. Filed May 25, 1912. Serial No. 699,810. 


Boiler and Economizer—P. W. Britts, Arleta, Ohio, 1,061,- 
444, May 138, 1918. Filed June 11, 1908. Serial No. 438,001. 

Coal Hopper for Windows—W. H. Taylor, 
1,061,427, May 13, 1913. Filed May 24, 1912. 
582. 


Kewanee, IIl., 
Serial No. 699,- 


Miners’ Acetylene Lamp—J. Courtney, Forbes Road, Penn.; 


1,063,410. June 3, 1913. Filed Jan. 30, 19138. Serial No. 745,- 
167. 

Steam Superheaters—J. P. Parker, Philadelphia, Penn.; 
1,063,585. June 3, 1913. Filed No. 28, 1908. Serial No. 464,- 
Sal: 


Smoke Consumer. P. F. Schaller and C. Cundt, Paris, France, 
1,070,185, Aug. 12, 1913. Filed Sept. 18,:1911. Serial No. 650,- 
006, 


Coal Cleaning and Separating Machine. 
ton, Penn. 1,069,517, Aug: 5, 1913, 
No. 47,699. 


W.S. Ayres, Hazle- 
Filed Feb. 24, 1909. Serial 


Miners’ Lamp—s. N. Krieger and C. A. Fidler, Shamokin, 
Penn., 1,061,385, May 138, 1918. Filed Apr. 18, 1912. Serial 
No. 690,546. 


Improvements in or Connected with Coke Ovens. N. 
Schuster, St. Stevens House, Westminster, London, S. W. 11,- 
938 of 1913. 


Apparatus for Making Coke and Gas. W. 
ing, W. Va. 1,070,666, Aug. 19, 1913. 
Serial No. 664,950. 


M. Carr, Wheel- 
Filed Dee. 11, 1911. 
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Smoke-Consuming Device for Furnaces. 
Bradford, Eng. 1,070,148, Aug. 12, 1913. 
Serial No. 536,005. 

Machine for Washing or Separating Coal. 
Middleton, Eng. 1,069,223, Aug. 5, 1913. 
Serial No. 701,227. 

Gas Producer for Generating Rich Gases. 
Paris, France. 1,068,788, July 29, 1913. 
Serial No. 676,430. 


Method of Operating Gas Producers 


COW a Lies 
Filed Dec. 10, 1913 


R. S. Benson, 
Filed June 3, 1912. 


R. Lahanssois, 
Filed Feb. 8, 1912. 


H. L. Doherty, New 


York, N. Y. 1,069,866, Aug. 12, 1913.> SBiledaneeetaeeto 146 
Serial No. 603,082. 
Charging Apparatus for Blast Furnaces—T Lewis, Glen- 


garnock, Scotland, 1,061,349, May 13, 1913. 
Serial No. 534,558. 


Safety Appliance for Mine Car Cages—G. E. Huttelmaier, 
Scottdale, Penn., 1,061,747, May 13, 1913. Filed Feb. 24, 1912. 
Serial No. 679,581. 


Downcomer Construction for Blast Furnaces. 
Pittsburgh, Penn.; 1,064,343. June 10, 1913. 
1911. Serial No. 654,083. 


Water-Tube Boiler. J. E. Bell, assignor to Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., New York, N. Y. 1,070,391, Aug. 19, 1913. Hiled Nov, 
7, 1905. Serial No. 286,184. 

Water-Tube Boiler. H. B. Bradford, assignor to Edgemoor 
Iron Co., Edgemoor, Del. 1,069,105, Aug. 5, 1913. Filed Sept. 
LO, SLOT 25S Grice NOs o, oon 

Smoke Tube Superheater—W. Schmidt and P. Thomsen. 
Cassel- WilhelmshGle, Germany; 1,063,349. June 3, 1913. Filed 


Filed Dec. 23, 1909. 


J. Kennedy, 
Filed Oct. 11, 


Oct. 3, 1912. Serial No. 723,661. 

Coal-Handling Apparatus. A. C. Johnston, assignor to J. M. 
Dodge Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 1,069,431, Aug. 5, 1913. Filed 
July 3, 1912. Serial No. 707,431. 


Gas Producer System—G. Akerland assignor to Standard 


Gas Power Co. Atlanta, Ga., 1,060,807, May 6, 1913. Filed 
Feb. 21, 1912." Serial No. 675,001. 
Improvements in Mounting for Percussive Coal Cutters 


and the Like. W. Mauss, Commercial Exchange Bldg., Johan- 
nesberg, Transvaal; 21,553 of 1912. 


A Process for Freeing Slack Coal from Water. 
Simon, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany; 1,063,296. 
Filed Aug. 6, 1912. Serial) No...713,62%. 

Mine Car *Vheel—F. C. Hockensmith, assignor to Hocken- 
smith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn., 1,061,746, May 13, 
1913. Filed Nov. 8, 1911. Serial No. 659,217. 


Battie System for Stirling Boilers. 
to Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J. 1,070,478, Aug. 19, 
1913. Filed Jan. 2, 1913. Serial No. 739,722. . 


Means for Operating Gas Producers. 


W.. *G 
June 3, 1913. 


D. 8. Jacobus, assigno? 


H. E. Longwell, as: 


signor to Colonial Trust Co., Trustee, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
1,070,825, Aug. 19, 1913. Filed Dec. 23, 1909. Serial No. 534,% 
615. 
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Sheboygan, Wis.—The C. Reiss Coal Co. will spend $100,000 
in enlarging its No. 1 coal dock on St. Louis Bay and has 
awarded a contract to Wales-Campbell Co. to lengthen the 
dock 600 ft., widen it considerably and install a complete new 
equipment of hoists and similar apparatus electrically oper- 
ated. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The early development of 27,000 acres 
of coal lands recently leased to John Laing, former chief 
mine inspector and associates, is expected soon. Already 
the Island Creek branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. is 
being extended to the tract and an immense central power 
plant to furnish power to every operation on the lease, has 
been located. Work will be commenced immediately in 
opening 12 mines in the property, and coal will be shipped 
before the first of the year. 

Paducah, Ky.—The West Kentucky Coal Co. has placed an 
order with the Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., of Paducah, Ky., 
for lumber to build thirty coal barges, the total amount of 
timber required being 1,085,000 ft., or about 73 carloads. 
Douglas fir, long-leaf yellow pine and white oak will be com- 
prised in the order. The barges will be built during the 
next few months, at the rate of ten a month, and it is hoped 
to have them completed in time for the movement of coal 
down the river for the winter market. 


Chicago, Hl.—The Allen & Garcia Co. has been appointed 
constructing engineer in charge of the new mine of the 
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American Coal Mining Co. near Bicknell, Ind. It has also 
‘been appointed construction engineer to take charge of the 
‘new mine of the Shoal Creek Coal Co., near Hillsboro, IIll., 
which is to be completely electrified and will be designed to 
have a hoisting capacity in excess of any mine in the state. 
The Allen & Garcia Co. will have entire charge of these 
‘two mines, including the shaft sinking, underground de- 
velopment and all construction work. 


| Charleston, W. Va.—The Pocahontas Consolidated Collier- 
ies Co. is about to let the contract for the construction of a 
‘steel tipple at Lick Branch, seventeen miles west of Blue- 
field on the main line of the Norfolk & Western Ry. The 
tipple will have a capacity of 3000 tons in 10 hr., and is to 
‘eplace a wooden one that has outlived its usefulness. It is 
intended to handle the product of the Lick Branch and 
‘Shamokin collieries. The cost will probably be in the vi- 
cinity of $65,000, and the tipple must be completed by Apr. 
1, 1914. 

Mobile, Ala.—Of interest to the Birmingham district is the 
‘recent organization of the Standard Steel Co., which will 
build a large modern plant for the manufacture of structural 
steel, shapes, etc., at Mobile, Ala. This company is going 
to expend $5,000,000 on this plant, $800,000 of which will be 
used for the building of a model town, to be called New 
‘Mobile, just out from Mobile. This town will be modeled 
‘after the industrial city of the United States Steel Corpora- 
‘tion, Fairfield, Ala., near Birmingham, which is considered 
one of the most uptodate industrial cities in the country. 


Dublin, Ala.—The Gas Light Coal. & Coke Co., of Birm- 
ingham is developing 2000 acres of coal land at Dublin, Ala., 
‘on the Illinois Central R.R. in the northern part of the State. 
‘It will expend about $100,000 in improvements, including fifty 
new dwellings, large commissary, ete., modern tipple and 
‘washer. The coal will be mined with machines driven by 
compressed air, and about 175 men will be employed when 
the mine is fully developed. This mine will tap the hard 
‘Black Creek coal, one of the best in the South for all pur- 
.poses, being especially suitable for gas making. This is the 
second mine to open up on the Illinois Central R.R., the other 
‘one being the Brilliant Coal Co., at Brilliant, Ala., only three 
and one-half miles from Dublin. 
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MeAlester, Okla.—The Gap Oil, Coal & Gas Co. has been 
organized at McAlester with a capital stock of $40,000. The 
incorporators are U. G. Crane, R. G. Chandler, of McAlester, 
and H. B. Rowdy, of Kiowa. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Middle States Coal Corporation of 
New York, has certified to the Indiana secretary of state 
that $560,000 of its $2,000,000 capital stock is represented in 
Indiana, with headquarters in Indianapolis. 


Chicago, Il1l.—The Monarch Coal & Supply Co. has been 
Organized with a capital stock of $10,000 to deal in coal, 
wood, coke and lumber. The incorporators are Frank J. 
Kolar, Guy Vanschock, and W. Arnold Amberg. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—The J. T. Reed Coal Co. was organized 
recently at Middlesboro, Ky., with a capital stock of $5000, 
by James T. Reed, H. A. McCaney and R. EH. Samuels. The 
company will conduct a small operation in the Middlesboro 
field. 


Aberdeen, S. iquetting Co., of 
‘North Dakota has been organized with headquarters at 
Haynes, and business office in Chicago. The capital stock is 
$350,000 and the incorporators are R. D. Ruffin, H. G. Adams, 
W. P. J. Dinsmore, John W. May of Chicago, and James §S. 
Sebree of Pierre. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Pocahontas Coal & Land Co. has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $50,- 
000. This firm will have offices at Marlinton, Pocahontas 
County, and ehief works in the Edray district of the same 














county. The incorporators are Hubert Echols, F. R. Hunter, 

a L. Hogsett, J. W. Prie, and J. K. Marshall, all of Marlinton. 
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( Castle Gate, Utah—The Castle Gate Coal Co. has recently 
‘placea an order with the Link-Belt Co. for a complete shak- 
jing screen and picking equipment, including a lLink-Belt 
rotary tipple. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Cooke-Wilson Co., of Ohio, has re- 
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moved its offices from 614 Columbia Bldg. to 1114 Williamson 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, and will be at its new quarters on 
and after Sept. 8. 


Ruffsdale, Penn.—The Link-Belt Co. has received a con- 
tract from the Winona Coal & Coke Co. of Ruffsdale, for a 
complete retarding conveyor and shaking screen equipment 
for their new tipple at Coffman, West Va. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. has recently sold 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. twenty 
7-ton and two 15-ton locomotives, together with some con- 
veying machinery which will be used in the latter company’s 
mines. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Operators Coal Co., of Johnstown, 
is securing title to a tract of 6000 acres of coal and 1000 
acres of surface in Hast and West Wheatfield Townships. 
This is the tract of coal that the Pressed Steel Car Co. tried 
to purchase several years ago. 





Chicago, the Allen & 
Garcia Co. has established an electrical department. This 
department will be in charge of W. F. Corl, who has had 
long experience in electrical power and mining work, in de- 
sign, construction, maintenance and operation. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The Standard Coal Co. of Salt Lake 
City has placed a contract with the Link-Belt Co. for fur- 
nishing a complete shaking screen and conveying equip- 





ment, including a new type revolving dump and a re-screen- 
ing equipment. The entire supporting structure will be of 
concrete. 


Nashville, Tenn.—During 1912, the State of Tennessee pro- 
duced 6,587,754 tons of coal, valued at the mines at $7,422,- 
708. This exceeded the production of 1911 in both amount and 
value. During that year the state produced 6,466,224 tons, 
valued at $7,071,376. It is further believed that the 1913 pro- 
duction will exceed that of 1912. 


Mansfield, Ohio—The Ohio Brass Co. is now manufacturing 
all-wire rail bonds, with pin-driven terminals. The new 
bonds embody the same features which have characterized 
the older type, that is, terminals and body made of the 
same strands, and the strands protected by thin copper 
sleeves at the point where they are welded together to 
form the terminal. 

Pineville, Ky.—The Wilhoit coal properties in Harlan 
County have been taken over by N. J. Moss & Sons under the 
name of the Moss & Sons Coal Co., and will be under the 
management of Ray B. Moss. W. L. Moss is president, J. M. 
Moss is secretary and treasurer and Ray B. Moss general 
manager. The Wilhoit mine is one of the biggest and best 
properties in Harlan County. 

San Franciseo, Calif.—Judge Maurice T. Deeling, of the 
United States District Court, on Sept. 5, ordered a fine of 
$2000 imposed on the Western Fuel Co., and directed the im- 
prisonment of D. C. Norcross, secretary of the company, for 
contempt because of the refusal to produce the company’s 
books before the federal grand jury, which is investigating 
alleged customs weighing frauds. 





Liverpool, Eng.—It is estimated that the quantity of coal 
consumed by vessels engaged in international commerce is 
about 55,000,000 tons per annum, valued at approximately 
$180,000,000. It is probable that the total price is even higher 
than this, for on a large proportion of the coal supplied at 
foreign coaling stations, immense freight charges have to be 


paid in view of their remote situation. 


Dublin, Ireland—The situation brought about by the strike 
of transport workers in Dublin has been rendered more acute 
by a lockout in the coal trade. The merchants at a meeting 
decided that they would no longer employ men belonging to 
the Transport Workers’ Union, which organization, they say, 
will not permit its members to deliver the coal of certain 
firms with which the union is at loggerheads. 


New York, N. Y.—Ex-senator John C. Spooner, as counsel 
for the American Coal Products Co., Barrett Mfg. Co., and 
23 other defendants in the government dissolution suit 
against the so called Coal Tar Trust, appeared before Judge 
George T. Holt, Sept. 4, and stated that his clients had, 
within the period prescribed, complied with the require- 
ments of the decree of the Federal District Court made in the 
Sherman Law suit. The combination complained of is now 
considered to be legally dissolved. 


Danville, Tl. The fiscal year of 1912-13 was the most 
successful from the standpoint of accidents that has ever 
been experienced by the Dering Coal Co. in the Danville 
district. Despite the fact that the roof is the most treacher- 
ous in the state, and that the coal is shot off the solid, there 
has not been one fatal accident for the entire year. This 
company operates three mines in this district, the average 
number of men employed during the winter months being 
1200, and during the summer, 900. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Anthracite market slowly readjusting itself to the fall 
trade and at the moment rather inactive. Bituminous main- 
taining its strength in the face of some adverse developments. 
Car shortage becoming more general. 


The hard-coal market is now experiencing the uncertain- 
ties incident to a transitional period between the summer 
dullness and winter activity. While generally inactive, the 
first indications of improvement are beginning to appear. 
Prices on the whole are being well maintained, with the ex- 
ception of the individuals, who, of course, are always ready 
to meet adverse conditions with concessions on the regular 
company circular. The handling of the new Pennsylvania 
State tax on anthracite is also causing some interesting 
manipulation in the market. Production is still being re- 
stricted, and will probably continue so throughout the bal- 


ance of the current month, but indications point to a heavy: 


demand this fall, and buyers who do not obtain their supply 
are liable to find themselves in a critical position within the 
next 60 or 90 days. 

The withdrawal of the railroads from the Eastern market 
is the principal feature in the bituminous situation. These 
roads have been unusually heavy buyers for several months, 
and in fact have formed the backbone of the abnormally 
strong trade prevailing in bituminous. The disappearance 
of this sustaining power has introduced an element of uncer- 
tainty into the situation. 

While the market has by no means developed any import- 
ant weakness, shippers are, nevertheless, more willing to con- 
tract for deferred delivery and the situation is not so clear as 
it has been recently. A few water cargoes of consignment 
coal shipped into New England have not been well received, 
and unless inclement weather intervenes, the trade will be 
decidedly easier. The past conservatism has left much free 
coal on the open market, and sellers are showing a noticeable 
disposition to look for business. However, there is still a 
good demand in the prompt market, and as the season ad- 
vances this will naturally improve. 

The situation in the Pittsburgh district is less strong than 
formerly, the complaint being that too much coal was kept 
free for use in the spot market; no actual weakness has de- 
veloped at the moment, and prices are being well maintained, 
but the demand for free coal is scarce. However, with the 
production well covered by contracts the conditions are by no 
means serious. In Ohio the hot weather and the holidays 
have caused the market to become rather inactive. The car 
shortage is steadily becoming more serious, and the Lake 
shipping is being somewhat delayed. The domestic business 
is the chief feature in the local situation, while the demand for 
steam and railroad coal is also good, with some buying in the 
open market; the Lake movement is being curtailed by the 
lack of sufficient transportation. 

The dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers have been only 
fair during the week, and are mostly for shipment into New 
England. There is still a heavy movement from the mines, 
and operators are pushing their men for all the possible ton- 
nage they can get. The situation in the Southern market 
is still unchanged, and the demand continues good, with an 
active fall business anticipated; the car shortage is becoming 
more noticeable. 

Conditions in the Middle Western market are bettering, 
with prices showing an advancing tendency. There is a lack 
of railroad equipment here, in addition to which some mines 
are experiencing trouble from other sources, such as insuffi- 
ciency of water and numerous holidays. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Pocahontas and New River remain firm, but with signs of 
an easier market later. Georges Creek in short supply with 
operators declining orders. More disposition on the part of 
Pennsylvania operators to seek future business. Anthra- 
cite strong. 


Bituminous—The Hampton Roads coals remain firm, but 
the outlook for later in the fall-is not so clear. Most of the 
shippers are offering at the contract figure for deferred de- 
livery but they are still well supplied with spot business. 
There is increasing interest in the question whether stocks 
in this territory are piling up so fast that there will be a 
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slackening demand within a few weeks. There are a few 
instances of cargoes shipped on the market which have not 
been well enough received to warrant much development 
along that line and it is being predicted that unless bad 
weather intervenes to slow up the movement the situation is 
likely to be decidedly easier. At the same time, prompt coal 
is hard to get and the advancing season, at least, is in favor 
of its continuing so. 

Georges Creek for prompt loading is also hard to secure 
except on contract and more or less tonnage intended for 
Baltimore loading has been diverted to Hampton Roads 
where the dispatch is now about normal. 
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There is practically no news on the Pennsylvania grades. 
The operators seem still to have the situation well in hand 
although there is more disposition on the part of some to 
look now for late fall business. With so much conservatism 
in the attitude of the seller it is beginning to be wondered 
what is to become of the free coal that has been reserved for 
October and November. All-rail the movement is steady, 
with no material change either as to price or the volume of 
coal shipped. 

Anthracite—The companies have ample business in hand 
for weeks to come and orders are still forthcoming for Sep- 
tember coal. The prospect is excellent and the trade gen- 
erally is in a wholesome condition. Individual coals are be- 
ing offered at figures nearer the July than the September cir- 
cular, but such cases are becoming rare and are not re- 
garded as significant. 

Quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocaho: 

Clearfields Somersets Creek New Ruger 
Mines™ niamostasitrteonts ete $1.05@1.45 $1.35@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia* Pe ris Ne re 2.30@2.70 2.60@2.85 2.92@3.02 
New York ein. creams 2.60@3.00 2.90@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore* sn. 7oS.cceeics Oke eile eaten cae Dec 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*¥ 0... 6 oc. s tee ve bine geen $2.85@2.90 
Boston... oivissic' wtisvsue oye sa) seals cle iew ct ¢ o)drenllopolh heater 3.90@4.05 
Providence. i. .). cigice cle hsb sels iw ols e g Wiel te eereye ene 3.838@3.93 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite uncertain but generally dull, with considerable 
coal still going into storage. The withdrawal of a number of 
railroads from market the feature in the bituminous situa- 
tion. The effects are indeterminate as yet, but no weakness 
has developed at the moment. 


Anthracite—Considerable uncertainty prevails in the local 
hard-coal market, some of the operators reporting that they 
are already unable to produce sufficient coal to supply all 
their orders. This condition, however, is probably due to 
the intermittent way in which the mines have been working, 
because of the restriction in output and the numerous holi- 
days. Even those taking this optimistic view of the situa- 
tion are free to concede that it is not due to any particular 
activity in the demand, but rather to the seeming impossibil- 
ity of keeping production up to normal. There is a good sup- 
ply of cars, but a decided shortage of labor. 

Other producers are finding the market decidedly easier, 
if not dull. Much coal is being put into storage and the mines 
are only planning on working five days per week throughout 
the current month. Considerable pea is going into storage 
and chestnut is easy; stove coal is about the only grade on 
which there seems to be any insistent demand. However, the 
market is beginning to show some signs of activity, and all 
of the companies are anticipating a big business this fall 
and winter. Consumers who neglect to cover their require- 
ments until late in the season, may find themselves in diffi- 
culties. 


September 13, 1913 


Prices remain practically unchanged with the exception of 
a small advance on chestnut and a somewhat stronger tone 
on barley, We quote New York hard-coal market on the 
following basis: 














Upper Ports Lower Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
REE COW er ti cths ai oh ale, ci c.00s-3-6 $5200) © deo ube See $4 953A) Poot ae 
DMEF cits oy sralcleree sess > 5.25 $5.15@5.25 5.20 $5.00@5.20 
SRR noe ee 5.25 5.25 5.20 o.20 
BROT Gisele so ales ose 5.50 5.40@5.50 5.45 5.35@5.45 
Si ieee 3.50 3.35@3.50 3.45 3.30@3.45 
IBuckwheat............. 2040 2.60@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.30@2.70 
EE Feiss xvets.cisie so aes « 2.25 2,29 1.95@2.20 1.70@2.20 
INES Gee Tos bree «) oats thro 1.70 1.70 1.40@1.70 


Bituminous—The feature of the soft-coal market during 
the week was the sudden and unexplainable withdrawing from 
the market by a number of railroads, notably the Boston & 
Maine, the Boston & Albany, the Grand Trunk and the New 
Haven. These companies have been active buyers for some 
time, frequently inquiring about the prospects for doubling 
their orders. As a matter of fact, they have been the pre- 
dominating influence in the abnormally strong conditions 
prevailing in the bituminous market, and the unexpected 
withdrawal of their support has undoubtedly introduced a 
great deal of uncertainty into the situation. It is even gen- 
erally believed that the pursuance of this policy will event- 
ually place the market in a critical position. One large oper- 
ator is of the opinion that the roads will not again be in the 
market for about 30 days. 

Aside from a somewhat indefinite weakness in the low- 
grade coals, the market fails to show any indications what- 
ever of a break as yet. It is a trifle spotty, particularly 
locally, but it is hardly conceivable that it can suffer any 
very important reverse because of the large amount of con- 
tract business signed up. There is not much free coal in the 
open market, nor is there much demand for it. While the 
mines seem to be producing all the tonnage required, it is 
doubtful if a very material increase could be made, should 
occasion demand, because of labor difficulties of various 
kinds in the mining regions. The local prices have not 
changed any, and the market is still quotable on the follow- 
ing basis: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.75; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Rumors of a slight weakening in the strong bituminous 
market. Prices are occasionally being made at a concession 
due to heavy consignments in this direction. Some coals, 
however, are still hard to get at any price, and there is really 
no material setback from the favorable conditions that have 
prevailed. 


The first faint indications of activity in the anthracite- 
coal trade have begun to make their appearance. Inquiries 
are becoming more frequent in both the wholesale and retail 
trade, and the orders are being received in more volume than 
has been the case during the last two months. While this 
change is not marked as yet, at the same time it is a healthy 
premonition of better things to come. 

The inception of the winter is likely to find the trade in 
a position to meet almost any contingency. Nearly all the 
companies have large stocks of coal, of all sizes, and are 
reasonably sure that the conditions of last winter when a fuel 
famine stared some localities in the face, will not be repeated. 
This is dependent, however, upon the fact that conditions re- 
main about normal; any unusual demand, or an exceedingly 
strenuous winter is not likely to be covered under this state- 
ment. 

| The month of October usually marks the period when 
activity in this branch of the trade sets in, and there is noth- 
‘ing to indicate at the present time that this year will prove 
_the exception. Prices are well maintained, with the excep- 
tion of the individual operators, who are making conditions 
- to fit the case, and while these concessions, as a rule, are not 
much, the aggregate amounts tv considerable and proves an 
acceptable inducement for buyers, not to mention the absorp- 
_ tion of the state tax, which is only added under the tacit un- 
derstanding that it will be dsducted when settlement is made. 
~The manipulation of this tax for business would make inter- 
esting reading, and has been the means of diverting many 
ee ore from their regular sources of supply. 


| BALTIMORE, MD. 


Demand excellent for this season but the market is show- 
ing the first signs of weakness. Cheaper fuels at tide. 
' Low-grade coals and coke easier. 

While it is admitted in many places that there are some 
‘signs of weakness in the market, these are the first to be 
‘noted for a number of weeks past and they are not important 
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as yet. While there was no great accumulation of coal at 
tide here, reports from Norfolk, Philadelphia and New York 
are to the effect that considerable cheap coal is being offered 
at those points. The rush of fuel to tide and to terminal 
points generally is conceded to be having its effect. 

Better grade coals are holding their own in excellent 
shape, but there are numerous reports of offerings of poorer 
fuels at prices considerably below what has been the rule for 
several weeks. No one is willing to admit that this marks 
the .beginning of anything like a slump in the soft-coal mar- 
ket. All believe that the trade is so well covered with con- 
tracts on the higher-grade fuels that these are protected 
come what may, and that the natural demand for the other 
class of coal will be such as to prevent any decided drop in 
prices. 

The growing uncertainty concerning coal cars on the rail- 
roads feeding this territory is also a feature in the situation. 
Already there are times in the Fairmont and Somerset dis- 
tricts when the lack of cary’ is being keenly felt. For the 
present, there is plenty of fuel to meet the demand. 

.Coke has also eased off, and. some of the producers are 
now seeking a market. Offerings of West Virginia coals at 
from $2 to $2.40 were heard during the week, with Con- 
nellsville held at from $2.25 to $2.60. The very warm spell 
has slacked up the anthracite trade here. The first days of 
the month saw a number of deliveries for September account, 
but the rest of the month is likely to be slack. The orders 
already on the books, however, seem to give promise of a 
very busy October. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Mines working at substantially full capacity on contract 
business, with very little prompt demand. Some uncertainty 
at mines not contracted to full capacity, expecting to sell 
prompt coal. Connellsville coke price still maintained, though 
with some difficulty, and further curtailment in output 
expected. 


Bituminous—Mines in the Pittsburgh district continue to 
work at substantially full capacity, with fair labor supply 
and practically adequate car supply. About all the coal mined 
is applied against contracts, there being very little disposed 
of on prompt sales. Demand for free coal is decidedly light, 
but offerings are equally light. The situation does not appear 
to be altogether as strong as formerly, it being claimed there 
is an element of weakness through so many operators having 
contracted for less than their full output, expecting to dis- 
pose of considerable tonnages in the prompt market, and it 
now seems improbable that any large demand will develop in 
this direction. Thus far no actual weakness has appeared. 
Regular prices are well maintained, and we continue to quote: 
Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30: 
%-in., $1.40; 1%-in. steam, $1.50; 11%4-in. domestic, $1.55 per 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

There'is a tendency among Connellsville coke operators 
to market coal instead of coke, arising in part from a belief 
that there will be a good demand for coal and in part from 
a desire to curtail coke production in order to maintain 
prices. One interest having two small plants has already 
announced its intention of blowing out the ovens and ship- 
ping coal. 


Connellsville Coke—Operators have had more trouble 
than for July and August in closing up for September such 
furnaces as were not covered for longer periods. There have 
been rumors that some coke went at concessions from the 
$2.50 price, but these cannot be confirmed as relating to 
first-grade coke. At any rate, the major portion of the ton- 
nage required for September has been taken at the fall price, 
with two or three consumers not yet fully covered for the 
month. The New Jersey Zinc Co. is understood to have 
purchased 25,000 or 30,000 tons for delivery from September 
over the last four months of the year at $2.50, but guaranteed 
against decline. It is stated on the part of certain operators 
that they will further curtail production to meet the situa- 


tion. We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50; contract furnace, 
$2.50; prompt foundry, $3; contract foundry, $3 per ton at 
ovens. 


The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 30 at 
403,030 tons, an increase of 33,554 tons, and shipments at 405,- 
115 tons, an increase of 35,792 tons. This makes the tonnages 
larger than the average for July and August, which was about 
380,000 tons weekly, while the average in the first half of the 
year was 409,000 tons weekly. It is hard to understand 
how production and shipments could have been so large 
lately, considering the material decrease in pig-iron pro- 
duction, but as to shipments in the week ended Aug. 30, it 
is to be remembered the holiday at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing week was doubtless being provided for. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bituminous as hard to get as ever. Cars growing scarcer 
and flat cars unobtainable. Canada still very short of money. 
Railroads buying considerable soft coal. Anthracite dull, 


Bituminous—There is no increase in the bituminous sup- 
ply. It has been a long timre since there has been a car of 
unsold coal in this market and there is no prospect of any 
right away. The consumption is brisk and the movement 
of cars not what it was. The indications are that con- 
sumers will soon be obliged to take anything in the shape of. 
steel hoppers that they can get. Shippers with contracts 
for delivery in low-side, flat-bottomed equipment say that 
they are away behind because they cannot get the cars. If 
there is a falling off in consumption anywhere, it is in 
Canada, and that is entirely on account of the money scarcity. 
What ready cash was not absorbed in land speculation has 
now been sent to the Northwest to move the crops. 

Some of the Pennsylvania mimes are considerably hampered 
lack of water, so that it would be impossible to increase 
great extent, even if miners were plenti- 
The railroads are also in the 
market and they probably would not buy any more now 
than they needed if they did not look for a shortage before 
long. The Buffalo market is quiet enough, as the distance 
from the mines is not great, but it is a hard matter to get 
shipments through such a terminal point as this and as the 
season advances the difficulty will increase. It will not answer 
to allow a consignment to take its natural course from the 
mine to the consignee if he is at all near the end of his 
supply. When the grain crops begin to move freely there 
will be a lack of motive power to add to the other difficul- 
ties. 
The quotations of bituminous remain strong at $2.90 
select Pittsburgh lump, $2.80 for three-quarter, $2.65 
mine-run, and $2.15 for slack, which is especially strong. 
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Coke—tThere is some increased stiffness 
coke, said to be on account of shutting down 
many of the ovens. Dealers now say that they cannot get 
the best Connellsville foundry short of $3 at the ovens, 
which would make the price $4.85 here without any profit to 
the jobber anywhere. Stock coke is as scarce as ever. 


Anthracite—There is a return of warm weather that keeps 
the anthracite market dull, but people are now coming back 
from their vacations and they will go to buying as soon as 
the cool weather sets in. There is some special competition 
everywhere on account of some companies failing to make 
the addition to prices caused by the Pennsylvania tax; it is 
generally believed that the tax will never be collected. 

Anthracite shipments by lake are not so heavy as for- 
merly, on account of the congested condition of the upper- 
lake docks, but for the week were 148,000, for the month of 
August, 742,215 tons and for the season to September, 3,308,- 
421 tons, as against 1,782,933 tons for the same time last 
season. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 


Hot weather and holiday cause the market to become in- 
active. Car shortage developing. Lake shipping somewhat 
delayed. 

The coal trade has been rather 
past week, owing to the extremely warm weather. Labor 
Day following the Sunday holiday also made business dull. 
The demand for domestic coal has fallen off considerably but 
it is expected that as soon as the weather becomes cooler, 
business will open up briskly. There is considerable com- 
plaint among shippers of a car shortage but there has been 
little difficulty experienced here from this source as yet. 
Coal men generally, however, predict a shortage a little later 
when the crops begin to move more freely. 

The city of Fremont, O., which suffered severely from the 
high waters of last March is already in the midst of a car 
famine and is anticipating an increase in the price of coal 
there this winter. Fremont is located on the Wheeling & 
Lake Brie railway, one of the largest coal carriers in the 
state and a congestion on this road is bound to affect Toledo. 
The lake shipping has been somewhat delayed owing to the 
short shipments but all the docks are working as hard as 
possible loading boats and getting their supplies off to the 
head of the lakes. 

Prices quoted here continue 


inactive here during the 


as follows: 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 

hontas ing son roy ilon No.8 bridge 
Domestic fump......... $2.50 $1.60 $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.35 $1.35 
Tiger. eee ake ee 226 1.20 2DU 1.50 2.50 ite atelatte 
Niutincte ape tat eee 1 SO al 20) eo eel Ole 2 Tot) ais. eae 
plump se eee hese ses isis Lesiee jpeee Ras Ros 20) 20 
Mi pG=FUM aii hdc. tenes 10 Seeedeel CO 1:10)" TA0 
Slack. Nae ase ee ee Cates 0.70 0.80 nts 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Activity prevails despite the intervention of a holiday and 
the growing car shortage; these two facters tended to de- 
crease the production. Prices well maintained at the recent 
circular and no cutting of consequence is reported. The tone 
of the market is satisfactory and the outlook bright. 


The chief feature of the trade has been the demand for 
domestic grades. Dealers in all sections are placing larger 
orders and are insisting upon prompt delivery. They have 
been busy delivering fuel to private consumers who are lay- 
ing in their winter’s supply somewhat earlier than usual. 
Retail prices are strong and inclined to advance; their 
stocks are not heavy and they are trying to inerease them. 

Steam business is also active and the demand for all 
steam grades is good. Railroads are taking a good tonnage 
as the freight movement continues high. Manufacturing con- 
cerns engaged in the iron and steel industry are good users 
of steam coal and other lines also show up well. A number 
of the steam users are buying their supply on the open mar- 
Ket. Contracts are being renewed at higher figures than the 
previous year. 

Lake trade is also good and the demand from the North- 
west is strong. Chartering of boats is going on actively and 
the indications are bright for an active lake trade right up 
to the close of navigation. The Toledo docks of the Hocking 
Valley Railway company have handled almost two million 
tons during the present season. 

Production has been curtailed during the past week by the 
shut down over Labor Day and also by a lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. In the Eastern Ohio district the car short- 
age is probably the worst and as a result the output is esti- 
mated at 65 per cent. normal. In the domestic fields of Mas- 
sillon and Jackson the output was larger. In the Pomeroy 
Bend district car shortage cut quite a figure and the pro- 
duction is estimated at 70 per cent. In the Hocking Valley 
district the supply of cars was better and the output is. 
estimated at 80 per cent. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh = Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... * 76. @1270 = a eee $1.85 @ 1.75 $1.70@1.¢4 
3-4 inch. fen ane 1.60 @ 1.55 $1.30 @ 1.25 136 Leo tee 
Nut. ae ae 1,30 -@) L320 oe. ee ene 1.835@ 1.40 1.25 @ 1.20 
Mine-run.. 1.40@1.35 1.20@1.15 1.30@1.25 1.25@1.20 
Nut, pea and slack. O. S05" 0.75 Tee eee 0.75@0.70 0.75@0.70 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@0.65 0.80@0.75 0.65@ 0.60 0.65 @ 0.60 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement of coal for the week only fair and mostly to 
the New England market. Sewalls Point makes record dump- 
ings during month of August. Prices firm. 


The movement of coal from tidewater has been fair, but 
it is doubtful if the dumpings will amount to anything like 
the quantity handled last week. The greater portion of the 
week’s movement has been coastwise to the New England 
ports and has practically all been contract business. Foreign 
shipments were consigned to Cuban ports, Panama, and one 
large shipment to Italy. 

Prices have been around $2.85@2.90, but it is difficult to 
say at exactly what figure any spot sales have been made 
as the suppliers seem to prefer to keep these private. There 
have been one or two small cargoes of high volatile coals 
moved to the New England market, but it is impossible to 
ascertain at what price it was sold. 

During the month of August over one million tons of coal 
moved over the Hampton Roads piers, the exact tonnage 
amounting to 1,030,434 tons, of which Lamberts Point dumped 
455,269, Sewalls Point making a record month with 283,385 
tons and the C. & O. Ry. at: Newport News dumped 291,780 
or only about 8000 tons more than the one pier at Sewalls 
Point. 


LOUISVILLE 


Heavy shipments continue in spite of the warm weather. 
Strike possibility still the main uncertainty in the situation. 
Producers pushing the mines for all the tonnage possible. 


The long continued summer weather is naturally having 
some effect upon the consumption of coal, but dealers are do-— 
ing considerable storing in order to replenish their depleted 
supply, so that the movement from the mines continues 
heavy. This is true in both the Eastern and Western fields 
alike, a large part of the output in the former being used 
on contract shipments to points in the North and Northwest. 
Much of the Western Kentucky coal is going into’ Louis- 
ville for use both as a steam and domestic fuel. In event of 
the expected labor troubles in the Eastern Kentucky field 
coming to a head, their markets will-have to be supplied from 
the Western district, and this at a time when the demand is 
the heaviest. 


The higher grade fuels are still in the best demand in 
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spite of the discrepancy of about $1.50 in price. 
juncertainty in the situation now is the possibility of a 
‘strike in the Eastern Kentucky field. Some of those best in- 
formed on the situation claim that a lockout is practically 
‘umavoidable. Most of the mines are running on full time at 
the present moment, there being plenty of cars with orders 
‘in excess of the capacity of the mines. From the best in- 
formation available the labor trouble will not be precipi- 
jtated until Oct. 1. 

' In the meantime operators are taking full advantage of 
the abnormally strong market, and are pushing the mines 
for all the possible tonnage they can produce. In spite of 
‘the fact that there is a heavy movement of the prepared 
zrades, the high-grade screenings are particularly scarce and 
‘lifficult to buy. On the other hand, there is a surplus of 
‘che western Kentucky screenings. Domestic grades of east- 
orn Kentucky remain at $2 to $2.25, with the better grades 
‘of nut and slack at 85c. Second grade and western Kentucky 
wut and slack are quoted at 60 to 65 cents. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Little change in the coal and coke market. Car shortage 
till prevails. Pig iron firmer, with larger sales. 


This past week has brought about very little change in 

he situation here. The demand for both steam and domestic 
soal is good, especially considering that this is the dull 
yeriod, and it is expected that a good fall business will be 
‘lone, at fair prices, both for lump and steam coals. The car 
hortage continues evident, and will, no doubt, be felt very 
nuch more as the winter draws nearer. 
_ The demand for coke, both furnace and foundry, is only 
air, as is also the case with smithing coal. Pig iron seems 
jo be on a firmer basis, the large makers holding for their 
vice and not accepting anything offered just to book the 
vusiness. Some large sales were made this past week, and at 
etter prices than have prevailed for several months. Alto- 
vether the iron market looks very hopeful. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Market dull and quiet with mines working about half time, 
\creenings weak. Indications point to an active business in 
‘etober. 


The only 


As the weather so far in September has been as hot as it 
‘as in August, there is only slight improvement in the 
rade. Retailers who cater to the country trade say farmers 
ill not haul coal over the dusty roads, with the thermometer 
howing 95 deg. in the shade. Most of the producers in the 
vate are running better than half time, and the cooler 
eather that will come this month is expected to put the 
lajority of the mines on full running schedule. 

Screenings are cheap, according to the market, 
uoted all the way from 10c. to 50c. Most operators, how- 
ver, hold out for 50c. to 60c. Industrial conditions are re- 
wted up to the average for the season, though somewhat 
ack in spots. There seems to be as much complaint of a 
ck of labor as of labor out of work. No advance in prices 
as made Sept. 1, and, feeling that there is Sure to be one 
1 Oct. 1, domestic consumers are buying liberally and the 
irds will probably exceed the average September business. 


CHICAGO 


Conditions in the smokeless-coal market are not favorable 
id a decline in prices has been noted. Dealers also report a 
cession in anthracite. Screenings, as a rule, are selling at 
“@, the mines. . 

Prices for smokeless coal have weakened slightly and 
hile some of this product is selling at $1.50, shrewd buyers 
€ not encountering much trouble in obtaining smokeless 
‘me-run at $1.40 with lump and egg at $2.25, the mines. 

» The car situation in the territory which produces Eastern 
al is less favorable and the same conditions prevail so far 
Western mines are concerned. There has been a recession 
' the anthracite market and buyers are able to make pur- 
ases at from 25c. to 30c. a ton less than the circular price 

certain sizes. A large amount of central Pennsylvania 
al is being received in the Chicago market on the basis of 

25 a ton, the mines, and is being disposed of as a substi- 
te for West Virginia semi-bituminous coal, Furnace and 
amdry coke are moving chiefly on contract. Producers of 
lint coal report that they have comparatively little free 
il for all-rail shipment westward. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. 


being 










Clinton W. Va. 


Meee lump. ....63.. ss $2.22@2.32 $2.70@2.80 $2.27 

BUMMRATINDD 9500) 5760.) wos ways! cs 1.92 2.07 

EIN s (of ovens (sie se oc cence 2.70@2.80 $4.30 
REMERALE Yavs,0\0 ee leere 600s i6-s%0 ; 1,82 2.30 1.87 $3.45@3.55 
| 5 a ar 1.22@1.32 1.55@1.65 1.22@1.32 
‘Coke—Connellsville, $5.50: Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 


duct, egg, stove and nut, $4.75@4.85: gas house, $4.65 @4.75. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Stocks relatively light and market still strong. 
particularly good demand. Increase 
soon, 


Slack in 
in prices anticipated 


Bituminous—The local market still continues very active; 
there is a good demand for all grades and the outlook is for 
a still further increase. Slack is coming in slowly and the 
demand is so heavy that the West Virginia grades are in 
some cases bringing as high as $1 per ton f.o.b. mines. Do- 
mestic orders are being received in good volume and dealers 
are busy making deliveries to their customers. Stocks on 
hand are relatively light and buyers are attempting to in- 
crease these as rapidly as possible to provide against the ex- 
pected car shortage. Not much September business is being 
done, but it is expected that quotations for the month will 
show a slight advance before it is over. Manufacturers, who 
delayed closing contracts are very active buyers in the spot 
market, Some of these steam contracts are now being re- 
newed at an advance over last year’s figures, but producers, 
as a rule, are indifferent about signing up for any further 
tonnage, apparently preferring to keep some free coal for 
use in the open market. 

The local market is now quotable on the following basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.70 $1.75 $2.50 $2.40 
Kegs tee 1.70 1.75 2.50 2.40 
Steam lump.... 1.25 ee a eon cs Soa 2 
#-in. lump...... 1.15 $1.15 1.15 $1.15 $1.15 aie: 
Mine-run....... 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 150 
Slack joseeee 0.95 100) 0.75 0.70 0.80 aaa 
Anthracite—Hard coal has shown some slight improve- 


ment, but not of any great importance as yet. However, it 
is better than at any time since the cessation in activity last 
winter. Indications are that the middle of the month will 
see the beginning of the fall demand and it is probable that 
it will be an exceedingly active season for the companies. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Market stronger, although the arrival of considerable spec- 
ulative coal has caused some unsteadiness. However, mining 
is being interrupted and the movement is not heavy. 


In a general way local conditions are improving. The 
market has gone up in the past week on standard coals, 
which is something that has been needed for some time. 
The Carterville and Franklin County market is not as steady 
as it might be on account of a large amount of coal coming 
in that was sold on speculation. 

However, country prices are firm, which is accounted for 
by the car shortage, lack of water and the annual chain of 
county fairs that always take about two or three days a week 
of the miners’ time. This will last for at least a couple of 
weeks longer, and as soon as the prevailing torrid spell is 
over and coal in demand, prices should continue to go higher. 

The Standard operators have at last decided that they 
must get something for their coal, and Standard lump has 
gone up about 15¢c. per ton in the last ten days. Anthracite, 
coke and smokeless are still dragging, with no demand. 

The prevailing market is: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
SeANes LAI ee eee eee AT ene teen, ae oe A ete aes $1.15 
San UMD ae eee ee EE ee eet ters SISO RM eae ees 
6-ins lormip yee SP. LOG Sime te eee 1.60 Iso 
Lump and egg.......... 1.50 @ 1.60 $2.15 160 Le eee a Eee 
Nos Linniia = 3 ee 1730 @ L302 eee 1.05 0.874 
Screenings: nee oe M255 geen a ek 0.40 0.85 
Mine-runiten eee ie oe OOF d rare GAG Ay ach eRe ts Se Sy a 
No. 1 washed nut....... de OU). Warerertt casei he Te OOmas Baer, ce nee 
No. 2 washed nut....... pia ta ede A ee TBO WANs oes 
No. 3 washed nut....... eZ O MM Sepa to eR oie ee AN, ee ele 
No. 4 washed nut....... LK OO) era or ns Dae ae Mba COR Stig 2 Me te 
No. 5 washed nut....... OK OOF Ae aes os aa ae Soe Ke 


OGDEN, UTAH 

Operators able to increase number of working days by 
forcing the market, buying being done in limited quantities, 
surplus of nut and slack at the mines. Considerable coa) 
being sold below circular. 

The operators in Wyoming and Utah are making a desper- 
ate attempt to induce buyers to accept immediate shipments 
in order to keep the mines running full time. Orders are 
coming in slowly and salesmen are still working hard with 
the trade to induce them to get coal in transit before the 
car shortage becomes severe at the mines. The present con- 
dition is attributed to the money market. A large percentage 
of coal is bought with borrowed money, and for the past five 
months the dealer has been unable to procure money from his 
bank with which to buy. The demand for lump coal is better 
than during the last week in August, but this is due to the 
cool weather in various sections. 
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With the slight increase in the demand for lump and con- 
sequent increase in production at the mines, there is a sur- 
plus of nut and slack coal. This condition will probably 
continue through September or until the demand for lump 
is greater, at which time the mines will be able to move all 
the nut coal produced. About Sept. 20 the sugar factories 
will resume shipment, and this will take care of the slack. 

Owing to the weak condition of the Market the operators 
have been unable to maintain the circular at all times, and in 
order to move the tonnage some shipments are being made 
at concessions. However, with the approaching cold weather 
this condition will be removed. 

The car shortage has not caused the Wyoming mines 
to loose time, although there has been a shortage of closed 
equipment, and some commercial coal has been loaded in open 
cars. The Utah mines have not fared so well, the Rio Grande 
has been unable to furnish them sufficient cars, and the 
mines are now loosing from two to three days per week. 

Present quotations are: 


Libre tan ee ac aeons Stee st hd obi po kocane. Ler kere o $2.75 
i PY ah ahh yeaa Rae OMEN ets Ste gs fants hon 2.50 
INGae Ae nie oe ee hc lan cohen ti fin, Sc ener een 2.25 
NU Ahoy Wh gh bo A Meme Ay anal ohn Rec ACIRAR EES the Cc 1.85 
Slaclc os Coens sae eae Re eee oe ee ee 1.00 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Wyoming and Utah mines give notice of 50c. advance to 
become effective Sept. 8. Local prices will probably increase 
accordingly. 

Coal dealers here were notified this week that on Sept. 8 
prices at the mines on Wyoming and Utah coals will advance 
50c. per ton. At present the retail price here ranges from 
$9 to $10, and while no decision has been reached, it is taken 
as probable that retail prices will be advanced accordingly. 
No reason is given here for the increase. 

So far no Australian coal has been imported here this 
summer, but if prices on Wyoming and Utah products continue 
to advance it is regarded as probable that some importations 
will be made in the fall, for which there is yet time. The 
freight market being easier than last year, it is the more 
likely that some of this business will be done this season. 
Last year freights were high and coal prices here lower than 
now. 

It will be about a year before the Southern Pacific will 
have its line between Eugene and Coos Bay open for opera- 
tion, but its completion will undoubtedly mark a change in 
the coal situation here and in many communities in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, for the coal mines on the bay will then have 
found an easy outlet for their product. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Keen competition stimulates interest as period for new 
contracts approaches. Cars more plentiful than last week, 
but shortage still in evidence. Storing continuing on large 
scale. 

While lacking activity in the spot market the number of 
contracts about to expire is stimulating interest in the local 
situation. Before the end of the year new agreements will 
have to be signed with a number of the principal steamship 
lines making this port and with most of the largest local con- 
sumers. Alabama interests hope to make further inroads 
on the old companies that rely on the river for their coal 
supplies. Indication of the keen competition between the 
Alabama, Kentucky and Pennsylvania coal companies was 
seen in the struggle last week for the school board contract 
for this year. 

The car shortage is still a factor, but there has been some 
relief since last week, when the trouble threatened to be- 
come acute immediately. While the stocks of coal in the 
city are larger than ever before, there is no indication of cur- 
tailing the work of storing. The North German Lloyd Line 
is to make this port regularly and will add another important 
contract to those already pending Ebos fall. 
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Total shipments of coal over this road for July of the 
current year were 321,626 tons as compared with 245,087 tons 
for the same month last year, For the six months to July 
31 of the current year, the shipments were 2,522,659 tons as 
compared with 1,908,004 tons for the same period the year 
before. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Aug. 29—The coal market is quiet without any materia 
change. Prices are firm for immediate loading, most of the 


collieries being well stemmed. There is little business pass- 
ing for forward loading and prices have an easier tendency 





Best Welsh steam...... $4.92@5.04 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.14@4. 2( 
Best seconds .. 4.68@4.80 Seconds.) y\vicwm ose euts 4.02@4. 1 
Seconds)... os neete es 4.44@4.56 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.64@2.7( 
Best dry coals.......... 4.44@4.68 Seconds .!..22 Jace 2.46@2. 5% 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth 01 
Barry, while these for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.0.b 
Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 days 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The United States Counsellor Service reports opportunities 
in foreign coal markets as follows; complete details regard- 
ing different items can be obtained on application to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C, 
by giving numbers. 


Europe—A large European importer, supplying railroads 
and a navy with coal, is desirous of establishing a permanent 
connection with an American exporter of coal. The inquiry 
refers particularly to briquettes and they must be of suffi- 
ciently high grade to compete with the foreign product. Re- 
plies should quote prices, covering insurance and freight tc 
port of destination. No. 11,269. 
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COAL SECURIT. 


CUCU eee 


SUC Ce 


The following table gives the range of various active coa 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Sept. 6 


Week’s Range——- Year’s Rang¢ 








Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 83 83 83 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ Air aes 105 1094 105 
Colorado) Puel Gilron..n eee aca 33 313 31} 41 24: 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. te Sane 155 155 150) 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland... 1023 102% 102% 102% 102: 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales. . Pe ae PANG 195 200 sos @ mk 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 534 52 53} 534 47: 
Island Creek Coal Pref............- 85 842 85 85 80 
Pittsburgh Coalin:eremer rs 203 193 194 243 14; 
Pittsburgh Colt et 85; 842 852 95 7a 
Pond Creek.. er tots oe 22 20 Got 23 iti 
Reading 3.2. saconeee alten conietce 163% 1603 160 168 15). 
Reading Ist. Pref.aces. sos os tes oes 84 84 84 92 St 
Reading 2ndi Profinet. aetna ae: aot Sof 95 St 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 394 394 39 54 37; 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F:) & I-gen..si-¢:5854...- 22 934 98 954 95% 933 994 
Golo: Fo & FT. gens Oss neat er LOS aeeLUG 1073+ June 712 rk & 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 83? Sale 833 832 774 = 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 76 78 76 Aug.“ 1sseese 76 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... Fa 92}... 938 ™ Oct. 412 eee we 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s........ es ie 102 April’06 .. Fis 
Ki GH C2G Co ists 1 2 Oss aie 91 ae 98 \ Jan?r71sS nee 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st s f 5s. . Parente tit 85z 864 June’l3 86 af 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s.. 773, 79 78% Aug. ’13 73 80 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. Pope 98k 99 99 99 983 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 63........ 1012 102 1008 Aug. 713 1004 103 
Tenn, Div. istic 68.005 on ae 100 102 1004 July 713 1003 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s...... 2 1034 103 July 13 103) 9908 
Utah Fuel Ist g 5s.. etna eee aires AG PM aah erry. 3) ee 
were Fuel Ist f 5s.. Stee xe 80 80 May ’13 79% 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st. g ‘Bs. . . 92 923 92 Aug. ’13 92 98 
No Important Dividends were announced during the week 
2 
*¢ 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—The Rockefeller interests 
are said to own one-third of the preferred stock of this com> 
pany and about $20,000,000 of the total $33,000,000 of the Col- 
orado Industrial Co. Under their management the company 
has shown a steady and consistent improvement, and indica- 
tions are that the earnings for the current year will estab- 
lish a new high record. 


The Consolidation Coal Co.—During the year 1912 this 
company expended on improvements, betterments, extensiouis, 
enlargements and additions of a permanent nature only 
$329,773, aS compared with $1,060,180 in 1911. However, they 
expended on Northern coal lands $1,261,127 last year, a& 
compared with $146,521 in 1911. Profit and lnss surplus in 
1912 was $8,159,415, as compared with $7,039,192 the year 
before. ; | 
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MARKETS IN GENERAL 


Price changes during the month have been unimportant, 
although the gradual advance in pig iron continued and re- 
-newed weakness has developed in finished-steel products. 
Metals have been very strong, with an excellent demand for 
copper forcing the price up to much higher levels. The se- 
“vere drought in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma has been 
pretty thoroughly advertised, and while this will have a 
serious effect on the districts in these states, general agri- 
cultural conditions otherwise are fairly satisfactory. Returns 
are now available and show that the wheat crop will be a 
-record-breaker, the corn crop about 800,000,000 bu. less than 
last year, but still a total crop of 2,300,000,000 bu. The cotton 
crop promises to be slightly less than last vear. 

The railroad situation is most unsatisfactory, and is having 
an effect on business throughout the country. Railway gross 
earnings are increasing rapidly, but net earnings show a de- 
cline, and it is evident that some of the important trunk lines 
of the country will have to reduce their dividends. This is 
‘not so important from the standpoint of the general wage 
earner as the fact that, with the reduction of dividends, comes 
‘the inability of railways to raise capital for new extensions 
‘and for improvements, something which gives employment 
\to labor everywhere, and, moreover, the country has evi- 
dently caught up with its transportation facilities. 

The production of pig iron during August showed a slight 
decline compared with July, and the advance in quotations in- 
dicates that all of this iron is rapidly being consumed. The 
‘country is now making pig iron within about 10% of its 
‘maximum capacity. 

Financial conditions have steadily improved, and while it 

is by no means easy to secure long-time loans even when the 
security is desirable, still they can be secured, which was 
not the case three months ago. Conditions in this respect 
promise to improve with the season. 
Unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation showed a 
‘smaller falling off than had been expected. The decrease was 
175,888 tons, and the unfilled orders as of Aug. 1 aggregated 
5,223,468 tons. The report of idle railway equipment was 
unfavorable, figuring as it did, an increase of 2881 idle care 
in the fortnight ending Sept. 1. In previous years, a decrease 
has always been recorded in the corresponding period. 


| 





LABOR 


Disturbances in the ranks of labor have been less preva- 
‘ent in the last four weeks than any time this year. Most 
lisputes have been, settled, and there seems to be little likeli- 
100d of any general outbreak before spring. In the mean- 
| ime, the arbitration between the railway managers and the 
i iiimen continues, and this is not likely to be settled for 
‘ome time. From the West come complaints of shortage of 
abor in the harvest fields, and some of the railways operat- 
ng in the States of New York and New Jersey had trouble 
‘NN running their trains for a few days on account of the full 
Trew law. This difficulty, however, will shortly disappear. 
jome improvement work on railways in the Northwest has 
een halted, owing to the inability to secure’ sufficient 
aborers to do the work. The strike of copper mines in the 
‘pper peninsula of Michigan continues and has been attended 
| much violence. 


: 
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_ Ordinary outside labor commands $2 per day. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


_ The production of pig iron during August aggregated 
545,000 tons, compared with 2,560,000 tons in July. The 
ifference in amount is practically negligible, and as prices 
f Pig iron advanced slightly during the month, it is evident 
‘nat no stocks are being accumulated. This is a negatively 
Avorable argument, as it was generally believed that the 
‘roduction of pig iron would show a much larger falling off. 
rice changes during the month have been unimportant, but 
‘ig iron has trended toward higher levels, while finished 
‘eel products have been easier, even if no change in prices 
a@s been made. The inability of the railways to purchase 
uipment and make improvements, is largely responsible for 
ie dullness in the steel market, but other consumers are 
aying almost as freely as they have at any time. It will 
ot be at all surprising if legislative enactment is made 








some time in the near future compelling railways to sub- 
stitute steel equipment in its passenger service. hist iim t= 
self, will make for tremendous activity in the car-building 
line. 


Pig Tron—Sales of pig iron were larger in August than 
in July,’ and several sales of importance were made in the 
Southern market at $11 for Southern foundry No. 2. This 
represents an advance of $1 per ton over the recent low 
quotation, and indicates that the pronounced weakness, which 
was evident in that market in June, has disappeared; for the 
time being at least. It is understood that the furnaces mak- 
ing these. sales have booked enough orders to keep their 
stacks running until the first of the year. The fact that the 
production of pig iron in August was nearly as large as 
in the preceding month was in itself satisfactory, and the 
knowledge that the furnaces going out of blast in Septem- 
ber would be succeeded by furnaces of larger capacity. go- 
ing into blast, leads to the belief that the production of 
iron during September will be as large as in August. An- 
other reassuring factor was that several of the large con- 
sumers of pig iron, such as manufacturers of electrical sup- 
plies, railway equipment and cast iron pipe, who seem to 
have the faculty of buying when the market is lowest, placed 
their orders for large amounts which will last them for many 
months to come. This was taken as an indication that the 
market for the time being had touched bottom. Southern 
foundry iron No. 2 in Cincinnati is quoted at $14 to $14.50; No. 
2 Northern foundry in Chicago is $15 to $15.50; bessemer iron 
in Pittsburgh is $16.65 to $16.75, which price includes the 
90c. freight rate from the valley to Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails—The principal railroads of the country have 
not placed their orders for 1914, and it is common talk in the 
steel trade that, if the railroads would show their confidence 
in the situation by placing orders, it would result in a much 
better feeling in the steel trade. Some improvement is evi- 
dent in the export situation. All of the mills manufactur- 
ing rolling rails have enough business on their books to keep 
them actively engaged for the next two months. 

Quotations are unchanged at $28 per ton for standard 
sections of bessemer rails, and $30 per ton for openhearth 
rails, both f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These prices represent a quo- 
tation of 1.25¢c. per lb. for standard sections weighing from 
50 to 100 lb. per yd.; 1.21¢c. for 40- to 50-Ib. rails; 1.30c. for 
16- to 20-lb. rails. In Chicago, 16- to 20-lb, rails are 1.30c.; 
12-lb. rails, 1.38c. Relaying rails in Chicago can be had at 
$24 per gross ton and in New York at $22.50. 


Track Supplies—No inquiries of importance have appeared 
in the market, but it is evident that the railways will not 
be able to postpone the placing of orders much longer, and 
it is probable that the amount required will be as large as in 
1913. Quotations are easier, spikes in large lots to railways 
being obtainable at $1.75 to $1.80 Pittsburgh, but for small 
lots $1.90 to $1.95 is demanded. In Chicago, spikes are quoted 
at $1.90 to $2; track bolts with square nuts, $2.25 to $2.40, 
and angle bars $1. 50. 


Structural Steel—Building work in the Central West has 
been fairly active, and some of the leading fabricators in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and the Ohio district have a fair amount 
of work on their books, Quite a little new work has come 
out for power houses in various parts of the country, and a 
contract for a new 18-story office building to be erected in 
Detroit was recently let. A new lodge building in Pittsburgh 
will require about 3000 tons. Railway work is especially in- 
active, and few bridges are being contracted for at the pres- 
ent time. The principal work in the Hast is for new subways 
in New York City, and a recent contract calls for the placing 
of 6000 tons. The steel, when bought, is being erected rap- 
idly, and consumers have little or no complaint regarding 
deliveries. Fabricated work is fully as cheap as last month, 
and it is unusually low. Structural steel shapes are quoted 
at 1.45@1.50c. Pittsburgh, and 1.63@1.68c. Chicago. These 
prices are per lb. in large lots. 

Pipe—The market for pipe is spotty. The demand for line 
pipe, or pipe that is used by oil and gas companies, has been 


. unusually heavy, and some of the principal manufacturers of 


this kind of pipe are unable to take any more orders for de- 
livery this year, On the other hand, the demand for smaller 
sizes of pipe used in steam work and.for general industrial 
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purposes, is not at all large. One of the largest inquiries in 
the market is for 20 miles of 8-in. pipe. There is some trouble 
over the puddling scale, and some of the workmen have not 
signed for the coming year. Quotations show no change since 
last month, but at that time there was a revision in discounts 
on %- to 2-in. pipe. Discounts and net prices are as follows: 


Black Galvanized 
%- to 2-in. steel butt welded........... 80 % 71% % 
2144- to 6-in. steel lap welded........... 718% 6914 % 
T- 


to 12-in. steel lap welded............ 75% 64% % 
At these discounts the net prices of pipe per foot at Pitts- 


burgh are as follows: 


7—Cents——_, ———Cents——_, 
Galvan- Diam- Galvan- 

Black ized eter Black ized 
Sf =F eilosetere 2.30 3.26 B-Ins. teas) 30.50 45.00 
Letnsee en ee, 3.40 4.83 6=10n ae eee 42.25 58.25 
t= a odes ee 4.60 6.60 Piet Tice ae 59.50 85.00 
246 =TNvcateae we 5.50 7.90 Sain bore 62.50 89.00 
ZTE ee eye 12.90 17.80 LOSI Tis ae ees $1.03 $1.46 
2-371 ee 16.80 23.30 Al < 30h eee ie 1.64 
Am HS. eens 23.00 33.20 T2=1nse. oA 1.27 1.82 


Sheets—New business is only fair, but some makers who 
were willing to accept orders on a basis of 2.15c. Pittsburgh 
for No. 28 black were able to secure enough tonnage to keep 
their mills running for some time. It is pointed out that the 
mills that are making this price are scarcely able to come out 
even, if they buy their sheet bars in the open market. The 
leading interest is now operating to about 70% of capacity, 
which is slightly better than last month One reason for the 
continued decline in ‘sheets and the weakness in the market, 
is the fact that quite a little new capacity has sprung up in 
the last year, and competition is unusually keen. The follow- 
ing quotations are for small lots of a few bundles or more 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Chicago. The price for large lots is 
$1 per ton lower than last month, being quoted at $2.20 f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh for No. 28 black per 100 Ib. 


Cents per pound 


Pittsburgh Chicago 
Black Galv. Black Galv. 
NGSUM2Z2 Pari) 2tzis i cecstemaicies aioe 2.70 3.50 2.65 3.45 
Nos. SDA ANG | 26 a sieaad ey eeneke eaten 2.75 3.65 2.70 3.60 
Ite PY Ge eo on cope on se aloe 2.80 3.90 2.75 3.85 
INOF O28 fe ieeenie a she eouetere tnt: 2.85 3.95 2.80 3.90 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


Wire—The cut in prices made Aug. 1, brought business 
and some large orders were booked at the lower quotation. It 
is stated that the American Steel & Wire. Co. booked orders 
for wire and wire products during August at the rate of 7000 
tons per day. This will keep mills actively engaged for the 
remainder of the year, providing specifications follow in due 
course, Quotations are unchanged as follows: Annealed 
fence wire in large lots, $1.50;.galvanized barbed wire, $2.15; 
annealed barbed wire, $1.75. These quotations are per 100 lb. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In Chicago, plain wire is $1.73; painted 
barbed wire, $1.93 and galvanized, $2.33. These quotations 
are also for large lots, 


Copper Wire—Announcement that considerable work 
would be done by the Norfolk & Western Ry. in the elec- 
trification of a mountain line, and indications that other rail- 
ways will do similar work, was partially responsible for the 
sharp advance in copper. The market for wire is not espe- 
cially active, but considerable business has been placed on 
a basis of 17%c,. per lb., and quotations now are nearer 18c. 
than this lower figure. The trade continues extremely op- 
timistic regarding the leading feature of business. 


Telegraph Wire—For lots of fair size wire, measured in 
Birmingham wire gage, prices in cents per pound are as 
follows: “Extra best’ No. 6 to 9, 4%c.; No. 10 and 11, 4%c.; 
No. 12, 45c.; No. 14, 5%c.; “best best” No. 6 to 9, 3%c.; Nos. 
10 and 11, 3%ec.; No. 12, 3%ec.; No. 14, 4c. Actual freight is 
allowed from Trenton, N. J., where it does not exceed 25c. 
per 100 Ib. 


METALS 


Copper—Buoyant advances in copper throughout the 
month brought the price to 16%c. per lb. This is an advance 
of 1c. per lb. in the last three weeks. Largely responsible for 
the advance were the continued heavy takings of copper by 
consumers in Europe and in the United States, and further- 
more, the fact that the statistics would probably show a 
decrease in stocks. These were fully as favorable to the 
producers of the metal as anticipated, as the production of 
the United States was smaller than the previous month, being 
131,000,000 1b., and the deliveries, both domestic and foreign, 
146,000,000 1b. Stocks reported at the end of August were 
absolutely the smallest since the Association has been com- 
piling statistics, being 38,000,000, lb. a decrease of 53,000,000 
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lb. in the four weeks. This was in spite of the fact that the 
exports of copper in the first eight months of the year were 
2000 tons less than the corresponding time last year, aud the 
imports were larger than last year by 3000 tons. The copper 
trade is highly optimistic, and many believe that prices will 
go to still higher levels, and perhaps 20c. may be quotel for 
copper before the turn is reached. 


Tin—The market is higher and steadier than last month, 
and buying has been fair. Sales have been made as high as 
43.50c. per lb., and the general quotation for small lots is 
around that figure. 


Solder—Strictly half and half solder 
dearer, being quoted at 26 to 27c. per lb. 


is about lie. per Ib. 


Lead—Continued scarcity of lead, due to the strike of the 
lead miners in Missouri, resulted in obtaining a price of 
around 5c. per Ib. \ 


HARDWARE 


Nails—The cut in price made Aug. 1 stimulated business, 
and although nails can be had on the same basis as last 
month, it is felt that this quotation will not continue for 
any length of time. Wire nails are held at $1.75 in Pitts- 
burgh, and $2.05 New York in kegs of 100 Ib. in large lots. 
For small lots from jobbers’ stores, $1.95 is quoted in Pitts- 
hurgh and $2.15 in Chicago. 


Iron and Steel—Business continues especially active, and 
jobbers report that some sizes are broken. Prices from ware- 
house stocks in Pittsburgh and other distributing centers are 
as follows: ; 


Refined iron: Per 1b 
1.to 1% in., round and square... see 2.10 
1% to 4 in’ x % to 1 in....\-ss0s1s: ope 
1% to. 4 in’ xi% imi to fe 1s ile ce # S opin) 0 ye 
NOLPWAY DATS coos aie ale ce c wie ole. ebenithonel aye heuee nie ean en nae ee oe! 

Soft steel: 

% to $.in., round and square ese eee 4 ast cea - 2.05 
1 to-6 in. & -36- TOF DAM s rss oe ornare nee een ee D OSG 
1 to Gin. x 44° and Ge in. oS eee wie to.» (s) baleen 
Rods—54 ,and. #4 ime sw eiig ie ate oe cben ane eee pacts)s oben Apes 
Bands—1% to 6#;° in..-to Nos 82222 seme. ieee ene oc.¢ , eae 
Beams and channels—3 to 15 init2 . cen. os) seer neretnnene ener 
MISCELLANEOUS ‘ 
Portland Cement—Business is large and steady. Some re- 


ports have been current that, with the completion of the 
work on the Panama Canal and the barge canal in New York 
State, there is likelihood of lower prices being named for ce- 
ment, and a large amount of unsold cement being thrown on 
the market. This is scarcely probable, as the combined tak- 
ings of these jobs have rarely exceeded 1,000,000 bbl. in any 
one year, and new uses are continually being found for ce- 
ment, one of the largest being for concrete roads, and, should 
cement be used for this in general, it will be found that i 
very large amount of material will go into consumption in 
this line. Prices show no change. In Pittsburgh, the quo- 
tation is 90c. to $1; in Chicago, $1.25; Detroit, $1.34; St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, $1.45. These quotations are f.o.b. but do 
not include the cost of package. In general, consumers have 
to pay about 40c. per bbl, for the package, also the freight 
to destination. This amounts to $1.58 in New York and 


Pittsburgh. a i a 


Paints—The price of linseed oil has advanced slightly and 
is now quoted at 53 to 54c. per gal. in 5-bbl. lots. Spirits of 
turpentine is also higher, and is quoted at 41ce. The higher 
prices of pig lead resulted in a revision of the quotation of 
white lead in oil, which is now quoted at 8c. per lb. in 10), 
200- and 500-1b. kegs. 


Bars, Concrete Reinforcing—Business is more active, but 
somewhat lower quotations have been made whenever a ac | 
sirable order was in sight. Prices for small lots from Pitts-_ 
burgh warehouse are as follows: ae 


PITTSBURGH, CENTS PER POUND { 
; Warehouse 





Sa Stock 

4 -in 1.95 @2.05 

rit 2.00@2.10 

Z -in 2.05 @2.15 
(‘ee } 6 OR i eee eee eee CucuChens iim REA Sach 2.20@2.30 


Brattice Cloth—Higher prices are probable despite some 
favorable concessions to consumers in the new tariff bill. 
The demand continues large, and private advices from abroad 
hint at the possibility of a strike at the mills. Consumers 
are buying in small lots but prices are more or less sta- 
tionary. 
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400 H. P. Westinghouse Motor for Driving Mine Hoist. 








Westinghouse Motors for Mine Hoists 


are made to withstand, without injury, the heaviest overloads 
encountered in normal service. They have been designed with 
the knowledge that any accident to the hoisting equipment will 
not only halt production until service is re-established but may 
also cause damage of the most serious nature. 


Special attention has been paid to protecting these motors 
against the racking vibration of gears. The brackets are heavy 
and massive, the bearings large in area, and the shafts are extra 
large in diameter, and made of axle steel, the best material to 
withstand severe stresses. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Compaay 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


&. 
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Westinghouse Controllers for mine 
hoist motors can be furnished in 
several types to meet various require- 
ments. Selection of the most suitable 
type for a given installation will be 
made upon request. 
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Advertising in some form or other 
is really as old as the institution of 
buying and selling. 


In the days of ancient Rome and 
Athens merchants were wont to employ 
‘“‘barkers,”’ or criers, who went about the 
streets shouting out the wares and allur- 
ing prices of their employers. They 
howled about “‘bargains’’ in those days 
and caused rushes of trade, we may 
suppose, just as the advertisements of 
to-day draw the throngs of shoppers. 


Presently came written notices that 
were displayed on blank walls for the 
edification of the purchasing public. 
In the early days of London the shop- 
keepers had clerks who were stationed 
in front of the stores to shout their 
wares much after the fashion that used 
to obtain in Baxter Street, where the 
“barker” came into his own. These 
clerks were wont to preface their vocal 
advertisements of wares by shouting 
““What do ye lack? What do ye lack?” 


The first genuine newspaper adver- 
tisement of which there appears to be 
any authentic record was printed in the 
‘“Mercurious Politicus’”’ in London in 
January, 1652. It was a publishers’ 
announcement and read thus: 


“ “Trenodia Gratulatoria, an Heroick 
Poem,’ being a congratulatory panegy- 
rick for my Lord General’s late return, 
summing up his successes in an exquisite 
manner. ‘To be sold by John Holden, 
in the New Exchange, London. Printed 
by Tho. Newcourt, 1652.” 


The new method of letting the public 
know where it could get what it wanted 
was quickly snapped up, but in its 
early stages it furnishes some most 
remarkable examples of advertising. 


One of these quaint notices, appearing 
in a London publication soon after the 
introduction of newspaper advertising 
reads: 


“The Publick Will Please Take No- 
tice.—There ran away from my place 
on Thursday of last week an apprentice 
boy, called Dick Noodler, with a smutty 
complexion and black teeth, and he 
is as ugly as sin. ‘Ten shillings reward 
will be paid to any person bringing 
him back to me.” 


Soon afterward this remarkable notice 
appeared in a Dublin newspaper, sup- 
posedly one of the first newspaper 
advertisements in Ireland: 


“Ran Away From Patrick McDal- 
lagh.— Whereas, my wife, Mrs. McDal- 
lagh, has gone away with herself and 
left me with her four small children and 
her poor, blind mother, and nobody 
else to look after home and house, 
and I hear has taken up with Tim 
Gugan, the lame fiddler, the same that 
was put in the stocks last Easter for 
stealing Bardy Doody’s gamecock, this 
is to give notice that I will not pay for 
bite or sup on her account to man or 
mortal, and that she had better never 
show the mark of her 10 toes near my 
home again. Patrick McDallagh. N. B. 
—Tim had better keep out of my sight.” 


Pat wanted to inform folks quickly 
and cheaply that he wouldn’t stand for 
Mrs. Pat’s shortcomings nor for her 
debts. 


So he advertised. 


He evidently knew something about 
the shortest distance between two things 
being a straight line. 
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Now that the ‘““Employees’ Magazine’’ of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and the ‘‘Marvel 
News” of the Roden Coal Co. have blazed 
the way for the timid ones, we expect to see 
many similar papers launched in the near 
future. The possibilities for such educational 
mediums were realized and taken advantage 
of in other industries long ago. 


Over in Charlotte, S. C., a daily paper, the 
“Evening Chronicle,’ possessing a large cir- 
culation among the cotton-mill people of that 
section, has carried on a little pioneering that 
deserves careful study by all who are interest- 
ed in the results that may be attained by giv- 
ing the right kind of publicity to our working 
classes. In a recent issue of the ‘“Manufactur- 
ers’ Record”’ Dorothy Mitchell of the ‘‘Chron- 
icle’’ staff describes rather fully just what 
she has aimed at and how she has proceeded. 
She says: 


“I have written stories about them, always 
searching for those things which show their 
advancement and laying stress upon the people 
who have achieved anything. Whenever a 
man is promoted a story is run about him, 
and if possible a photograph is secured and 
put in the paper. If a girl makes a success, 
or does anything worthy, it is mentioned in like 
manner. If aman saves his money and buysa 
home, this calls forth a good story, and some- 

times a picture of his home is run in the paper. 


“These items are published every Saturday, 
and are run just as the social items are run in 
the Sunday papers. 
that I do not measure aristocracy or the get- 
ting of one’s name in the paper by what the 
parents were, but what the person who is 
featured has actually done industrially. In 
‘all the work, everything is done to encourage 
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those who have progressed, urging them on to 
greater things; their names and pictures are 
published as successful, steady and _ thrifty 
people. 


“One of the worst faults the mill people 
have, and that which proves most detrimental 
to their success, is the habit of moving. In 
every mill community there will be found a 
‘moving’ element, and these are always the 
poverty-stricken ones and those who excite 
the sympathy of the betterment agitators. 
Usually they stay at a mill two or three weeks, 
or perhaps a month or so, and then seek other 
quarters for no better reason than the promise 
of a trifling increase in their weekly wage. 
Sometimes they leave because they do not 
like the superintendent, especially if he cor- 
rects them. In many instances there have 
been found cases where the people practically 
spend all they make outside of grocery bills 
to bear the expense of going from mill to mill. 


“At all times I have discouraged moving 
and ,jhave written stories, as well as talked to 
them personally, about the disadvantages of 
it. I have encouraged the growing of gardens, 
flowers and trees about the premises, as well 
as the planting of fruit trees and fruit-yielding 
shrubs, and tried to get them to settle down 
in a place and make it a home in which to live 
a life worth while.” 


Coal corporations that seriously contem- 
plate entering into this particular kind of 
uplift work, should consider the plan above 
outlined. The coal journals are able to cover 
common mining practice in its broad sense, 
but they cannot record local happenings of a 
personal nature, the publication of which by a 
company organ would tend to encourage and 
inspire the men. 
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The Natural History of Coal 


By L. K. HirsHpere* 


Now from Cambridge University, England, comes a 
new treatise upon the Natural History of Coal, by Dr. 
E. A. Newell Arber. The peculiar value of Doctor 
Arber’s researches are not dependent upon his historic 
account of coal problems of the present and the past, 
but on the problems now to be triumphantly surmounted 
in the near and immediate future. Not only does he pre- 
sent the great importance of more scientific knowledge 
of coal, but also its prospective commercial possibilities. 

Thus he points out most wisely and in good time the 
fact that after all man is largely ignorant of the com- 
position of coal as well as the manner in which coal was 
formed. Most of our so called knowledge is actually in- 
ference drawn from the rocks and minerals which lhe be- 
low and above coal beds. Certainly such deductions 
may easily be as far-fetched as many other scientific the- 
ories turn out to be. As a general proposition, geologists 
have conspicuously failed to offer an entirely satisfactory 
and tangible explanation concerning the formation of 
coal. It therefore remains for paleobotanists, paleon- 
tologists, and physio-chemists to throw a bright light 
upon this dark matter. 


New DIscoveries Aspout Coan 


The most recent discoveries about coal have been made 
microscopically by the French savants, Doctors Bertrand 
and Renault. .They soon ran down the clue and found 
that many kinds of coal minerals have been produced in 
open water and are for the most part made up of the re- 
mains of certain plants. Particularly is this true with 
those varieties of coal that are rich in hydrocarbons and 
combustible gases. Bituminous shales, oil shales, bog- 
heads and many others are types. 

Much less is now known about nonbituminous coals, 
indeed the less they approach the bituminous types, the 
less seems to be known about them. The reason of this 
may be due to the fact that the harder the coal, the less 
thin must its sections be when cut for microscopic pur- 
poses of investigation. To study them under the micro- 
scope it is desirable also to decolorize them. When thin 
slices are prepared for examination, it is usually found 
that these sections remain opaque, yet coal is undoubtedly 
homogeneous in structure. 

Luckily for the newer investigators on the nature of 
what coal really is, most of these difficulties have at last 
been removed. It has now been found possible to prepare 
fairly thin and transparent slices by the same grinding 
method used by stone workers. Then by adding an ap- 
propriate dye or other coloring matter, the actual stuff 
present will be made apparent. 

It is now generally agreed that all of the present-day 
theories about the origin of coal, such as the peat-an- 
tracite theory, are no longer plausible. These now dis- 
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credited explanations of the formation of coal in the 
depths of the earth, are to be substituted by a theory 
based upon the newer biological and physio-chemical dis- 
coveries. 

If it were possible with present analytical methods to 
understand the composition of coal thoroughly, a ten- 
able hypothesis as to its origin could not be constructed 
unless we also knew the character of the plant fossils 
which go to make up the body of the coal. The subse- 
quent effects of chemical and physical conditions cannot 
in any way change such a theory. 

Therefore it is now up to the botanist more than to any 
practical coal man or other scientist, to instruct the world 
as to the true condition of the coal when originally laid 
down. 
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What about Your Vacation? 


Summer has passed, but the very best months of the 
year are with us. Have you taken your vacation? It’s 
not yet too late. Many of you will say, “No, I’m too 
busy; the Big Boss wants all the coal we can get and 
the cost must look right, too.” 

Some of you will say, “What good can I get out of two 
or three weeks’ vacation?” A number of good honest 
men will repeat that they have not had a vacation in 
years, so why take one now. A few will say the expense 
of a vacation doesn’t justify it. 

To all of these we say, “Take a vacation, you need it 
and the cost is the last consideration.” The man who 
needs it most is the one who has been sticking so close 
to the job that he feels like it could not run without him. 
Most of those in this class are as honest and loyal in their 
work as men can be and the impulse to take even a little 
vacation has been smothered by their strong sense of 
loyalty and their belief that the boss thinks of them as of 
a class who are always on the job. No doubt you have been 
urged by the management more than once to take a rest, 
but you could not beheve they really meant it for you. 

You are perhaps one of the superintendents or foremen 
who know very well the job will run without you, but can- 
not bear giving up the reins of control for a few weeks. 
You feel that certain lines of work will not have the 
close attention you give it and that when you come hack 
you cannot pick up things in as good shape as when you 
left. You know your assistant is a good man, but you 
do not want to leave the job entirely with him. 

To every man of you we say, “Take a vacation.” Here 
are some of the benefits that will inevitably acerue to 
you: 

You will get out of the rut you have been running in, 
and you know the only difference between a rut and the 
grave is in length and breadth. The old saying, “A new 
broom sweeps clean” can only have been born of the 
truth that one man on taking up another’s work sees the 
whole plan of affairs with a clearer vision. Too close con- 
tact with the daily grind of things dulls the senses. Too 
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much time given to details does not leave time enough for 
the larger and more important affairs. There are still 
to be found plenty of you who cannot find time for safety 
work in its larger sense, that of accident prevention, be- 
cause you are in the rut of giving all your time to getting 
out as much coal as possible. Have you ever thought 
ibat if your mine produces 1000 tons a day it will take 
from two to five days’ run to compensate for every man 
you kill or seriously hurt? Yet the list of men killed 
and maimed in the coal-mining industry is appalling. 

After you have been on your vacation a few days and 
gotten far enough away from your work to realize that 
the part of the world you are in does not even know of 
your locality save as a geographical fact, you will begin 
to appreciate how small your sphere of work is and what 
is better for you, how little is your personality in the 
scheme of things. The next thing you know you are 
wondering how all these strangers, many of whom give 
evidence of success beyond you, accomplish it. You will 
have a feeling of ambition to put forth the best effort in 
you when you get home. This is nothing more or less 
than a broadening of your mind’s activities as the result 
of giving it rest and relaxation from its grooved routine. 

PROBLEMS WILL BE SOLVED 

All through your vacation period, even though you may 
not see or visit a plant like your own, you will! find your 
senses perceptibly quickened by contact with new and 
bigger things. Your sense of little things will grow less 
and your appreciation of big things larger. Kven while 
you are resting, perhaps while fishing in some lake, your 
mind will unconsciously find a better way to do some 
things at home. Problems that will really increase the 
output and reduce the cost will work themselves out in 
your mind. Like a flash it will come to you that an ex- 
penditure of ten thousand dollars to cut some drainage 
ditches through the mines to convey the water to a cen- 
tral pumping plant will enable you to shut down several 
expensive steam plants for ail time. You know that you 
can show the management as soon as you.get home how 
this can be done, and save the expense in a year or two. 

Best of all you will get home refreshed in mind and 
body. It may appear a little strange to you, but every- 
thing has been running smoothly; the output has really 
been increased during your absence; there have been no 
serious accidents. In fact, the plant has been doing fine. 
Do you know why? 

The fellow next to you has had his chance and has 
made good. You think more of his ability and you say 
hereafter I’ll unload more work that counts on him. Good. 
Your vacation is producing results and pretty soon after 
you return the Big Boss will say to someone, “Things 
are humming at the new plant since J. C. took that little 
spell off.” 

Go ahead, and see the boss this week and arrange for a 
vacation. Honest, it will do you good. 
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A Stitch in Time Saves Nine 


By PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENT 






I wonder if we can apply the old adage—“a stitch in 
‘ime saves nine”—around our coal mines. Take, for in- 
stance, the coke oven: How many times have you no- 
‘iced an oven which had a brick ont of iamb, and passed 
t by to fix up another oven a little farther beyond, which, 
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perhaps, had a whole jamb or maybe an entire arch that 
needed repairing. You did not even stop to think that 
by repairing just that one brick, you might have pre- 
vented the collapse of the entire arch, which fell in be- 
cause this one brick was not replaced when it started 
coming out. 

“A stitch in time saves nine,” was ignored in this 
particular case, just as it is passed over in many other 
instances. This does nut only apply to the coke ovens, 
but to the machinery around the mines and in the mines, 
as well as to the entry track and everything connected 
with the entire operation. 

So if you want to be successful in whatever department 
you are employed, watch for “the stitch in time that will 
save nine”—then do it now. 
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An Automatic Spring Switch 


It often happens, in mining practice, that the arrange- 
ment of the tracks leading from a slope or drift open- 
ing to the tipple is such that it is of advantage to have 
an automatic switch so arranged that the loaded trip 
coming out of the mine will set the switch ready for the 
return of the empties by the same track. Such a switch 
will often be found of advantage where different motors 
are hauling from particular sections of the mine, and, 
therefore, require to return by the same track to the dis- 
trict from which they came. 

The accompanying diagram shows a_ special auto- 
matic spring switch, the suggestion of H. E. Lewis, supt., 
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DETAILS oF AUTOMATIC SwircH 


Consolidated Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah. This switch 
was intended to meet the requirements just described. 
The details of construction were designed or worked out 
by W. W. Jones, electrical engineer, Standard Coal Co., 
Helper, Utah. 

As shown in the figure, the switch rod A and the bar 
B serve to connect the switch point-C with the movable 
arms DD. These arms have each a bearing or fulcrum 
at the fixed points OO, each being secured to the bed 
frame F’, by a bolt at that point. A short slot cut in each 
arm allows the necessary movement when the switch is 
thrown by the passing cars. The dotted lines show the 
reversed positions of the switch point and the movable 
arm. ‘The tension spring S exerts a pull of 100 lb. on 
the ends of the two arms, which is sufficient for the pur- 
poses intended, and holds the switch firmly in the posi- 
tion in which it was placed by the last trip coming from 
the mine. 
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Coal Shipping on the Great Lakes 


SY NOPSIS—The third and concluding installment on 
the situation at the head of the lakes. A detailed descrip- 
tion of another of the large unloading docks of the Pitts- 
lurgh Co. Not only are there facilities for handling an 
enormous tonnage but elaberate equipment provided 
for screening the coal. 


Ad 
ve 


The plant of the Pittsburgh Coal-Dock Co., a subsid- 
iary of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Duluth, is said to be 
one of the largest in the world for the handling of bitum- 
inous coal. It is designed for unloading coal from lake 
boats to the storage yard and for loading on cars. An 
interesting feature of the plant is a mechanical screening 
apparatus of new design and large capacity. ‘The plant 
has a storage capacity of 1,000,000 tons and an unloading 
capacity, as shown by recent tests, of 900 tons an hour, 
including the delay in cleaning up the holds of vessels 




















































































































































































































































































































































not provided with a trolley is so operated by using one 
of the trolleys from a two-span bridge. The two-span 
bridges have a cantilever extension of 78 ft. out over the 
dock and there is a 35-ft. cantilever extension from the 
rear end of the single-span bridges. 

Each man trolley is designed to carry a load of 25,000 
lb., to hoist the full load of the bucket at the rate of 
225 ft. per minute and to travel along its runway at 1200 
ft. per minute. Each bridge hed carrying a loaded 
bucket can propel itself along its own runway ata age 
of 60 ft. per minute. | 

The front or water end of each two-span bridge is car- 
ried on a portal pier, equipped with bins for loading coal 
into hopper or gondola cars. The center and rear end of 
the two-span bridges and the forward end of the single- 
span bridges are carried on shear legs, each leg running 
on a single line of rail. These rails are supported on 

















































































unloaded. While working in free coal it is estimated that trestles made of steel girders carried on steel A-frames. 
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DETAIL MAP OF THE SAULT STE. 
the plant will discharge 1500 tons an hour from a boat to 
the storage yard. The plant was designed and erected 
by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


UNLOADING MACHINERY 


The coal-handling equipment includes three two-span 
bridges, here shown, extending from the unloading dock, 
and two single-span bridges. Each span is of 242 ft. 
The yard is covered by the bridges, which are operated 
back and forth on a runway 1250 ft. long. Hach two- 
span bridge and one the single-span bridges is 
equipped with a man trolley, which carries a two-rope 
Brown grab-bucket, with a capacity of 230 cu.ft. or 544 
tons, and an operator’s cab. The single-span bridges are 
arranged to register with any of the two-span bridges 
so as to make a three-span bridge or a continuous run- 
way for a trolley over any one of the two-span bridges 
and one of the single spans, a total distance of 726 ft. 
The operating mechanism is arranged so that when a sin- 
gle-span bridge is connected with a two-span bridge the 
three spans are operated as a unit. The single spans may 
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also be operated as independent bridges. The single span 
Note—From the “Tron Age,” Dee. 7, 1911, 
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There is one single rail trestle or runway and one double 
rail trestle. The former is for the shear leg at the cen- 
ter of the two-span bridges and the latter is for the rear 
shear leg of the two-span bridges and the shear legs of 
the single spans. The distance from the foundations to 
the top of the rail on the trestles is 35 ft. 6 in. The rear 
ends of the single-span bridges are carried on inverted 
piers. 

The piers for the two-span bridges are each supported 
on four equalizing trucks, each truck being mounted on 
four 24-in. double flanged cast-iron chilled-tread wheels. 
The wheels on each pier are connected by a train of gear- 
ing and shafting to the moving gear mechanism located 
on the bridge span, near the bridge support. Each in- 
verted pier at the rear end of the single spans is carried 
on two sets of equalizing trucks, each truck supported on 
eight 24-in. single-flanged chilled-tread wheels. In addi- 
tion, the rear pier that carries the screening apparatus 
has (for partially carrying that apparatus) one equaliz- 
ing truck supported on six 24-in. wheels, each truck tray, 
eling on two lines of rails spaced 2 ft., center to center. 
The six-wheel truck acts as an idler only. All of the 
wheels in each of the eight-wheel trucks are driven, beim 
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connected by a train of gearing and shafting to the mov- 
ing gear mechanism located at the top of the pier. Under 
the other rear pier one-half of the wheels are similarly 
connected. to the moving gear machanism. Each shear 
support in the bridges is mounted on two single-rail 
equalizing trucks, each truck being supported by four 
double-flanged cast-iron chilled-tread wheels. The wheels 
are all connected by shafting and gearing to the moving- 
gear mechanism located on the bridge span. 

The shears support the bridge span on sliding bearings 
under the top chords. The cantilever extensions from 
the dock end of the two-span bridges are supported from 
the top of masts over the pier. Attached to the canti- 
levers are hinged aprons that can be raised and lowered. 
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ScREBNING AND SIZING APPARATUS: ON THE PITTSBURGH: CoAL Co.’s Dock No. 
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is another bin, which is divided into three compartments, 
each compartment having a capacity of 40 tons. Over 
this bin is arranged a rotary screen for sizing coal into 
the three different sizes commonly known to the trade as 


stove, nut and screenings, and discharging each size into 


separate compartments of the bin. 

Beneath the 60-ton bin located in the main portion of 
the pier is a shaker screen. This is designed to discharge 
the coal passing over it into a small hopper, which in 
turn discharges the coal to a pivoted scraper conveyor. 
This conveyor carries the coal either into open gondola 
or hopper cars or into box cars. The coal passing through 
the shaker sereen is discharged into a bin at the lower end 
of an inclined elevator. This elevator carries the coal to 





?. INSTALLED BY 


Brown HolIsting: MAacHINERY Co. 


The moving gear for each bridge crane is operated by 
a motor in a house over the pier support. This motor is 
controlled from the operator’s cab on the man trolley 
when the trolley is brought to a point immediately under 
the moving-gear house. The man trolleys are so de- 
signed that the operator can turn the bucket through an 
angle of 90 deg. 


THr SCREENING EQUIPMENT 


In the portion of the rear pier of the single-span bridge 
with which is connected the special screening equipment, 
is located a 30-ton receiving bin. This bin is provided 
for receiving the coal from the grab bucket on the bridge 
span and for properly controlling it as it is fed into the 
screening plant. At the side of the main part of the pier 


the rotary screen and it then passes through the rotary 
screen and is deposited in the three pockets mentioned. 
Each of these is arranged with gates to discharge to a 
horizontal belt conveyor. The conveyor may run in 
either direction so that any of the different sizes of coa! 
contained in the bins may be discharged either to the 
stock pile or into open cars on a track outside of the pier. 

Each bin beneath the rotary screen is also equipped 
with a separate chute and gate for discharging the con- 
tents into a small hopper at the foot of the shaker screen, 
which is arranged to discharge to the pivoted conveyor 
previously mentioned. By means of the scraper conveyor 
the various sizes of coal are loaded into box or gondola 
ears in the manner described for the coal passing over the 


-shaker screen. The 30-ton receiving bin is provided with 
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an auxiliary chute feeding into the lower end of the 


’ inclined elevator in order that coal taken from the screen- 


ing stock pile may be sized over the revolving screen. 
In general the operation of the screening apparatus is 


as follows: The coal is first placed in the 30-ton receiv- 


ing bin. It is then passed over the shaker screen to the 
pivoted conveyor for delivering it into cars. The coal 
going through the shaker screen passes into a small bin 


_ beneath, delivering to the elevator, by which it is either 
conveyed to the revolving screens for preparing small 


sizes or directly into the screening bin for delivering it to 
a belt conveyor discharging on a screenings stock pile. 
By this arrangement when lump coal is being loaded, 
a carload each of stove, nut and screenings may: be taken 
at the same time. In case lump coal is being loaded and 
there are no orders for the smaller sizes, the screenings 
can be delivered from the elevator direct to the screening 
bin, which in turn will deliver the screenings to the belt 
conveyor for the stock pile. When taking general screen- 
ings from the stock pile for sizing and loading they are 


dumped by the grab bucket into the receiving bin. 


The bins are of parabolic form. The 39-ton bin is 
equipped with a large reciprocating gate operated by 
power. The shaker screen is about 5 ft. wide and 15 
ft. long. The reciprocating motion of this screen is ac- 
complished by means of connecting links and eccentrics 
attached to a horizontal shaft belt connected to a 15-hp. 
motor. This motor also operates the reciprocating gate. 
The screens are easily removed so that different sizes can 
be used. The revolving screen is operated by a 20-hp. 
motor, which also drives the elevator. The belt conveyor 
is operated by a 15-hp. motor and the pivoted scraper 
conveyor is operated by a 10-hp. motor. 

The other rear pier is equipped with a 30-ton bin, gate, 
and chute for unloading coal into gondola cars, a screen- 
ing bin and elevator for screenings, and chutes for un- 
loading screened coal into box cars in connection with 
box-car unloaders. Beneath the screening chute is a 50- 
ton bin for catching the screenings. In connection with 
this screening equipment is a bucket conveyor for raising 
the screenings to a point from where they are discharged 
by gravity to a screenings pile on the water side of the 
pier or carried by a belt conveyor and discharged in cars 
on the second track on the other side of the pier. 

The electrical equipment is arranged to operate on 
440-volt 3-phase 25-cycle alternating current. The motor 
equipment includes the following in addition to the 
motors mentioned in connection with the screening ap- 
paratus, all furnished by the General Electric Company: 


Three 112-hp. motors for moving the three two-span 


bridges and 112-hp. motor for operating the single-span 
bridge that has the extensive screening equipment; one 
50-hp. motor for moving the other single-span bridge: 
one 225-hp. motor in each of the four trolleys for hoist- 
ing; two 112-hp. motors in each trolley for the trolley 
travel; one 5-hp. turntable motor in each trolley for ro- 
tating the grab buckets; one 2-hp. clutch motor in each 


_ trolley, and one 15-hp. continuous running motor for op- 


erating the screening elevator and conveyor in the pier 


| of the single-span bridge not containing the extensive 


_ screening equipment. The travel motor on each bridge is 
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operated by a General Electric drum-type controller. The 
hoist motor on each trolley is operated by a master op- 
erated magnetic controller. The trolley travel motors on 
each trolley are operated by a master-type controller. 
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During tests of the plant recently made the Steamer 
“J. S. Ashley,” with 8983 tons of lump coal, was un- 
loaded in 10 hr. and 15 min. and the cargo of the “J. E. 
Upson,” 8747 tons of the same grade, was taken out in 10 
hr. and 55 min. actual working time. While working in 
free coal each bucket averaged nearly 6 tons to the lift. 


Averting a Mine Fire in Germany 


The following account of the suppression of an in- 
cipient mine fire by the saturation of the ribs, is trans- 
lated from the “Zeitschrift fiir das Berg- Hiitten- und 
Salinenwesen,” Vol. 61, No. 1. 

On May 16, 1912, a strong odor of fire was noticed in 
the east gallery of seam No. 2, in the 2000-{t. level of the 
gas-coal workings of the Gerhard Colliery, in the Saar 
district, Prussia. In the parallel entry, there was found 
at a point A, as marked in the figure, in close proximity 
to an old ventilating passage, already badly squeezed, a 
warm place in the coal, proving to the management that 
a mine fire was developing. It later became evident that 
the great pressure had heated the coal seam which was 
at this point 13 ft. thick. By hastily making a new 
crosscut, the heated coal was reached with a continuous 
and plentiful supply of water. Thus it was cooled off 
and the principal danger averted. 
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SPONTANEOUS ComMBUSTION Was CHECKED BY WATER 
Forcrep Into Dritt Hoes 


Further investigation of the pillar showed the presence 
of still other places where the coal was in a state of in- 
cipient spontaneous combustion. As the rock between 
seams 2 and 3 had already been broken, it was impossible 
to flood the section imperilled without preventing the 
operation of the lower seam, consequently the Dorsfeld 
saturating apparatus, which had already l:cen used in this 
mine was utilized for the suppression of the fire. 

Along a pillar length of 300 ft., and ranged at dis- 
tances of 17 to 35 ft. in the line of dip of the seam, 
bore holes were drilled 10 ft. deep, and into these the ap- 
paratus was introduced. This was connected with the ex- 
isting water piping under a pressure of 200 lb. At the 
end of a few hours the water had penetrated through 
the pores and crevices of the partly crushed coal and 
was escaping into the level. After a few days the fire 
danger could be regarded as removed. 

In the months of August and September, three other 
fires of similar character occurred. In these also the rib- 
saturating apparatus did good service. Here, at the 
same distances of 1” to 33 ft., as before, deep bore holes 
were drilled with the Cralius drilling machine, and the 
apparatus inserted. 
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Royalties as Percentages of Market Price 


By WILLIAM GRIFFITH* 


SY NOPSIS—The public lands should be leased for long 
periods or perpetually. This will promote conservation 
and economic efficiency in operation. Leasing will enable 
the prospector to earn the fruits of his discovery and he 
will not be disqualified from operating by a demand for 
the large payment necessary to purchase a fee-simple 
title to the land to be eaploited. By making the royalty 
a percentage of the selling price, a perpetual contract 
could be made which would be equitable and advanta- 
geous to lessee and lessor alike. 


Ad 
ee 


Reformers, in their recent efforts to secure for the peo- 
ple a greater share of the proceeds of mining enterprises 
on public lands, have fixed upon the leasing method as 
the one best adapted to secure this end, and hope to sub- 
stitute it for fee-simple sales. To avoid the chance that 
an increased market price for the products might result 
eventually in the royalty becoming unduly small com- 
pared with selling prices, they would exact short-tenure 
leases, that the royalty might be changed from time to 
time as the market value of the product varied. Thus 
they would reserve for the people a more equitable share 
of the proceeds. 


SHort TENURE AND WASTE 


I submit, however, that this proposed plan of short- 
tenure leases is unsatisfactory, and one of the most waste- 
ful that could be conceived as has been abundantly proved 
during the hundred years’ life of the coal industry of 
Pennsylvania, during which time all sorts of titles have 
been held. Short tenure tends toward small operating 
units, careless methods, extravagant waste of national 
resources, with excessive loss of human life, while long 
tenure promotes large operating units, careful and scien- 
tific methods, with the greatest possible conservation of 
life and property. If the public lands of this country are 
to be leased, the holdings should be perpetual, or for not 
less than 50 years, unless the mineral is sooner exhausted. 
and rights of renewal should be accorded to the lessee. 
In order that the royalty may fit the fluctuating physical 
and market conditions, it should be arranged on a slid- 
ing scale, automatically adjustable, a percentage, if you 
please, of the market value of the product; thus obviating 
the necessity for frequent changes of lease and royalty. 


THe PrerepetuaL Lrase Hetes THE PROSPECTOR AND 
OPERATOR 


A perpetual or long-term lease is best for the lessee. 
If he is a prospector, it encourages him to explore, and 
develop the property, and his reward would be secured 
with the least outlay, for if he shows a good prospect his 
lease is more salable than a fee-simple title, because there 
is less money at stake and less hazard on the part of the 
purchaser. 

If a lessee is an operator, such leases are best for him, 
because the money which he would otherwise invest in a 


*Mining engineer and geologist, Scranton, Penn. 
Note—Article read before the Spokane, Wash., meeting of 
Le American Mining Congress, entitled “Leasing of Mineral 
ands.” 


fee-simple title may be used to prove the property, and 
if found good, to develop and equip it. He thus secures 
the coal bed on its merits, and can regulate his invest- 
ment accordingly. If the developments show the prop- 
erty to be worth the outlay he will be warranted in in- 
stalling substantial equipment, and his title affords suit- 
able security upon which, if desired, to borrow the neces- 
sary capital. If his provings show the property to be un- 
satisfactory, he may forfeit his lease, and thus save what 
would otherwise be lost through purchase of the fee-sim- 
ple title. 


FINANCIAL@GADVANTAGES OF LONG-TIME LEASEHOLDS 


Next. to an outright ownership, a perpetual lease 
is the best from the viewpoint of the financier, because 
it tends toward more permanent equipment, larger out- 
puts and profits, thus affording better security for loans. 
It permits long-term bonds which are more attractive to 
investors. Short-term leases or contracts, subject to 
changes at renewal periods, are poor security, and can- 
not be easily financed. 

From the viewpoint of the conservationist the perpet- 
ual lease is preferable because the lessee expects to ex- 
haust all the coal, and, therefore, conserves the supply 
for the future by avoiding waste in mining, and to secure 
this end, can afford the expense necessary to install per- 
manent, uptodate plants, use the latest and best mining 
methods, employ competent engineering advice, and in- 
stall meaus for preserving the lives and comfort of em- 
ployees. 

It is to the advantage of the operator, for conservation 
purposes, to experiment with and investigate new meth- 
ods of mining and utilizing his product in order to make 
a market for inferior portions of the coal which might be 
otherwise wasted. 

The quantity of ordinary waste or refuse material from 
large plants is so great that its possible value becomes an 
item of considerable importance, and is worth the expense 
of searching out new methods for its utilization. 


Pusitic WELFARE DEMANDS PERPETUAL LEASES 


Perpetual leases promote public welfare because: They 
stimulate prospecting and the discovery of new coal or 
mineral areas; they hasten developments more rapidly 
than any other sort of title; and they will produce reve- 
nue for school and territorial purposes. 

The above general principles would seem to apply with 
double force to the coal lands of Alaska, because the best 
coals of the territory are high-grade, only because of their 
proximity to the volcanic rocks, and are, therefore, lable 
to be much broken, folded or crushed through the moye- 
ments or quakings common to eruptive measures. . 

On account of the unfavorable physical conditions, 
added to the high cost of labor and material, and lack of 
transportation facilities, the preliminary expense of proyv- 
ing Alaska coal lands will be unusually large. The inves- 
tigation must be made, however, before the operator 1s 
warranted in making the investments necessary to equi) 
a mine plant. How much better, therefore, it would 
be under these circumstances if land could be purchased 
on its merits, by this installment plan, instead of first 
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hazarding the cost of a fee-simple title, which night ulti-: 
mately result in a dead loss. 

In the Eastern United States no one favors the short- 
tenure lease. The coal-land owner, as the result of dire 
experiences, views it as the most ingenious device ever 
instituted for the purpose of wantonly wasting his sub- 
stance, and the operator regards it as a delusion and a 
snare. It deludes him with the pleasant but often mis- 
taken notion that he can pay out the investment with 
large profits before his short lease expires, and it becomes 
a snare when he gets in financially, and then finds that 
he can’t get out. 
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Modernization of Conveying Plants 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SYNOPSIS—A description of a telpher system that 
transports coke from the oven bench direct to the mouth 


of the blast furnace without removal from its original 
bucket. Breakage is thus reduced to a minimum. 
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eo 
One effect of the great competition which at present 
exists in the production of iron and steel, as well as in 
allied industries, has been to render the whole process of 





: Two VIEWS OF 


production and smelting the subject of careful survey in 
order to detect any points of economy which could be 
adopted in the handling processes involved. It is nowa- 
‘days realized that in many instances success or failure 
depends largely on a decimal point in the works pro- 
duction costs. Anything, therefore, which tends toward 
the elimination of useless Jabor and time has its definite 
value. 
OLD PLANTS MODERNIZED 


For this reason works which have been established for 
considerable periods have been modernized and _ revolu- 
tionized. Newer works have, of course, availed themselves 
of the most modern advantages in methods of handling 
material. Considered from a technical standpoint, it is 
perhaps most interesting to note the way in which the 
older plants have been thus brought up to date by the 
application of modern devices, one of the conspicuous 
‘examples of which is the Austrian plant situated at’ 
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Trzynietz, belonging to the Austrian Mining & Ironworks 
Co. 

One of the most difficult problems in the reconstruction 
of the conveying apparatus at this works was the convey- 
ance of the coke from the ovens to the blast-furnace 
mouth. This was rather a difficult undertaking, as the 
coke-oven bench was separated from the blast furnaces 
not only by a number of buildings such as boiler houses 
and a smithy, but also by a storage ground for ore. It 
was important also to avoid rehandling, and to prevent 
any considerable fall into the furnace mouth. 

The method adopted by Messrs. Adolf, Bleichert & Co., 
of Leipzig and London, who undertook this modernizing 
of the transport system, was the use of a telpher line com- 
bined with an inclined section having a rope drive lead- 
ing to the charging platform. The coke is shoveled 
direct into the telpher cars from the quenching stage. At 
this point the workman in attendance starts the loaded 
cars by engaging a switch. The next empty bucket thus 
moves up and stops at the proper point for loading. 
The loaded car runs automatically without supervision 
on a suspended track around various curves between the 
buildings to the sorting line, where it passes over a weigh- 
ing machine before taking up a position behind the pre- 





THE SUSPENDED TELPHER SYSTEM 


ceding bucket at the regulation distance fixed by a block 
system. 

When a coke charge is required, a signal is given from 
above and the man supervising the traffic below engages 
a switch, whereupon the carriers automatically start one 
after another. On arrival at the inclined section they 
couple automatically to the traction rope and uncouple 
agaim on reaching the top, proceeding to the mouth of one 
or the other of the two furnaces according to the position 
of the switches. Here they discharge by tipping. The 
drop is small and the coke suffers no damage. The buck- 
cts then return to the coke ovens. 

The traffic is continuous and has a loop system, so that 
there is no change in the direction of travel. It will be 
seen that the transport of small quantities effected by this 
means offers special advantages when various classes of 
ores have to be smelted because it is simple and easy to 
make the necessary mixtures accurately. 
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An Accounting System for Coal Companies : 


By J. C. McNEIL 


SYNOPSIS—A brief description of a simple system of 
bookkeeping applicable to any coal company, in which 
reliance is placed upon vouchers and loose-leaf forms, 
so that the amount of work to be done ws reduced to a 
minimum. 

cA 


xd 


The coal industry, is one of wasting assets and hence 
the accounts of the coal companies should be kept in such 
a manner as to exhibit at all times the true status of its 
affairs. 

The revenues of a coal company are derived principally 
from four sources, viz.: Sales of coal and merchandise, 
tenement rentals and revenues from miscellaneous sources. 


CoAaL SALES 


Invoices should be rendered to each customer for all 
coal sales, showing such details as are needed for the 
business. They should be numbered consecutively, be- 
ginning on the first day of each month, or the first of 
each fiscal year, as may be deemed necessary, and should 
be entered in an invoice register ruled to give all the 
information shown on the invoice. One general ledger 
account should be kept for the debit “Invoices Rendered.” 
The credit account should be ‘Coal Revenue,” or if it is 
desired to exhibit the revenues from each grade of coal, 
proper credit accounts with the different grades should 
be set up. A side ledger should be opened for the pur- 
pose of opening accounts with the various customers, 


making the account Invoices Rendered, the controlling 


account for this ledger. 
MERCHANDISE SALES 


While it is the custom of some companies to treat the 
merchandise scrip issued plus the cash sales as the mer- 
chandise sales for the month, this method is not accurate. 
A daily report of sales, divided as between cash and scrip, 
should be obtained from the manager of the stores and 
the total of these reports at the end of each month should 
be debited to the store manager and credited to merchan- 
dise sales. The office cash account should be debited 
with the cash received and the scrip issues accdunt 
debited with scrip turned in and the total of these two 
debits passed to the credit of the store manager’s account, 
which automatically clears that record. In this man- 
ner, the actual amount of the merchandise sales can be 
accurately determined and the credit balance standing 
in the scrip issues account will always show the amount 
of merchandise orders in the hands of employees and not 
redeemed. 


TENEMENT RENTALS 


The usual method of handling these rentals is through 
the payrolls, the debits being made against the employees 
occupying the houses and the total of the column rent 
being passed to the credit of tenement-rent revenues. It 
would also be a good plan to make up a statement each 
month showing the numbers of the houses, which would 
have to be numbered for this purpose, the name of the 
occupant, the amount of rental and the payroll sheet 


*Artemus, Ky. 





and line numbers on which the deductions are made. In 
this way, a permanent record of the occupancy of the tene- 
ment houses would be on file. 


MIscELLANEOUS REVENUES 


Revenues are always received through the sale.of some 
materials, purchased for other uses, from freight claims, 
and various items arising in the usual course of business, 
for which regular invoices should be prepared for proper 
record. It would not be wise to take these items through 
the invoices-rendered account, as it is desired that this 
account should represent the sales of coal. It would, 
therefore, be better to have a separate register for these 
miscellaneous bills, which should be numbered in a series 
separate and apart from the coal invoices, and also pro- 
vide a side ledger for them. The controlling debit ac- 
count for these items should be known as sundry ac- 
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Fig. 1. VoUCHER ror MAKING PAYMENTS 


counts and the credit account would, of course, be the 
various accounts affected by each bill or invoice. The 
charges to this account would come from the bills, which 
should show the credit account for a corresponding 
amount, or from the vouchers for payments made for 
various accounts. As the corresponding credits for these 
charges are made from vouchers, they would come through 
the vouchers register and the bills would be issued for 
record and collection only. They should, therefore, only 
be entered in the record column of the sundry-accounts 
register. 


CLEARING REVENUE ACCOUNTS 


While it is customary to charge the revenue accounts 
and credit profit and loss direct, it would be better to 
carry an income account, the net balance of which should 
be charged to profit and loss at the end of each fiscal year. 
In this manner, the various revenue accounts would be 
debited and the total amount credited to income account, 
while the expenses would be handled as debits to income 
account and the various expense accounts credited. The 
balance would then be passed to the debit or credit of 
profit and loss and the contraentry made to income ac- 
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count. I: this manner, the profit and loss account would 
show at a glance the net profits or losses of the business 
for the period represented. 
EXPENSES 
The expenses of a coal-mining company would come 
under four general heads: Maintenance expenses, produc- 


tion expenses, sales expenses and general expenses. These 


accounts would, of course, be the general ledger-expense 
accounts and could be subdivided into various detailed 


accounts for statistical purposes in a manner which I 


shall later explain. These accounts, however, cover in 


the main all the expenses of a coal-mining company. 


Maintenance expenses represent all the expenses made 
by the coal company for maintenance of its properties, 
such as mines, machinery, tenement houses. Maintenance 
of these properties would mean repairs; depreciation of 
the properties; ordinary renewals of machinery, mine 
ears, and other properties about the plants. 
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Production expenses should represent the total cost of 
producing the coal at the mines, including only the actual 
costs of production. Into this account should be charged 
the monthly amounts set aside for depletion of coal lands, 
etc. 

Sales expenses should represent the entire cost of mar- 
keting the output. This account should be charged with 
the amounts expended for conducting branch sales offices, 
advertising, salaries and expenses of agents and officials 
engaged solely in the sales end of the business. 

General expenses should represent the general expenses 
of conducting the business, which are not properly charge- 
able to the other expense accounts. To it should be 
charged insurance, taxes, legal expenses and salaries and 


expenses of the general officers not devoted entirely to one 


department. 
Expenditures made for additions and betterments to 
the properties which do not represent renewals of exist- 


ing structures or machinery should be charged to an ad- 
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ditions and betterments account. The total of this ac- 
count should be cleared at the end of each fiscal year 
by charging the amount to capital accounts. In this 


manner, the capital accounts would represent all the ex- 
_penditures made for the properties when acquired and 


also all the improvements put thereon. The depreciation 
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and the depletion of the properties will be taken care 
of in appropriate reserve accounts which I will explain 
hereafter. 


Detain EXPENSES 


Under maintenances, there should be entered in details 
expenses made for: Maintenance of tipples and outside 
structures, maintenance of power plants, motors and ma- 
chines, tracks, ventilation, timbering, removal of. slate, 
depreciation of the various classes of machinery, and 
such other primary accounts as may be necessary. 

Under production expenses, there should be entered 
the details of expenses made for: Mining, hauling, ven- 
tilation: (operation), lubricants for machines, barn ex- 
penses, removal of water, operation of power plants, and 
such other items as properly belong to the actual ex- 
penses of producing the coal. 

Under sales expenses, the charges made for salaries of 
sales agents, expenses of sales offices, proportion of gen- 
cral office expense, expenses of yards, freight on coal sold 
delivered at destination, advertising and other actual 
sales expenses should be entered in the details of these 
expenses. 

Under general expenses, there should be charged taxes, 
insurance, royalties, salaries and expenses of officers, de- 
pletion of coal measures, interest and discount, and such 
other expenses not included in maintenance, production 
or sales expenses. 

Under additions and  betterments, there should be 
charged all expenditures made for additions to the prop- 
erties which are not renewals of existing structures. 


Mertuop or HANDLING 


It is intended under this system of accounts that all 
payments are to be made on vouchers which are properly 
approved by the proper officer authorized to do so. As 
shown by Figs. 1'and 2, the vouchers should consist of 
two parts, the pay part and the file part. Vouchers 
should be made each month in favor of each party render- 
ing services of furnishing material, showing the dates and 
amounts of the invoices with a brief description of each, 
the totals of the invoices entered and written in words 
in the receipt portion of the voucher. All supporting 
papers should be fastened to the file part of the voucher 
and passed to the auditor, who should enter thereon the 
month and audit number. By using the number of the 
month for which vouchers are made, with three addi- 
tional numbers, provision is made for the issue of 999 
vouchers in any one month. 

Vouchers should be arranged alphabetically, as nearly 
as possible, before numbering. They should then be en- 
tered in the voucher register, the first columns of which 
should show the numbers, parties in whose favor drawn, 
purpose (briefly) for which drawn, and the amount. The 
debit columns of the voucher register should be headed 
for each of the general accounts and such other accounts 
as would be affected by the issue of vouchers and for 
which an accumulative total would be desired for book 
entries; also a special column should be provided for 
such accounts as might come up and for which no spe- 
cial columns had been provided. The credit side of the 
voucher register should show the net credit to be posted 
to the voucher liability account, a special discount col- 
umn and such other credit columns as the nature of 
the business would require. Under this system it is pro- 
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posed to dispense with numerous journal entries by hand- 
ling accounts through vouchers, as well as payments. 
Ouly the totals of the general accounts would be entered 
in the columns for these accounts. A voucher-distribu- 
tion form, Fig. 3, should be provided for the entries of 
the detail accounts, using one sheet each year for each 
detail account. This form, as will be observed, provides 
for 12 months’ entries and shows the reference which 
should be the number of the voucher from which taken 
and the amount. Credits to the detail accounts should 
be entered in red ink and proper deduction made in 
totaling the same. If all details are properly entered, 
the totals of the detail accounts under each general ac- 
count must agree with the register total of the general 
account; 1f not, the work has not been entered correctly. 
Under this system a voucher (for record only) should 
be drawn covering the payrolls, the liability account be- 
ing payrolls, and all rolls handled through the voucher 
register in the same manner as any other payments. On 
this voucher, the various expense accounts would be 
charged, the corresponding credit being passed to pay- 
rolls, and then payrolls should be debited and a corre- 
sponding amount passed to the credit accounts affected. 


J OURNALIZING 


Under this system, it would be better to make all the 
journal entries at one time, say, the last day of the 
month in which the accounts are handled and the journal 
entry should contain only the totals of the accounts af- 
fected. This would reduce the number of journal entries 
required to a minimum. A form like Fig. 4 should be 
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month the payments were made, burden the accounts for 
that month unnecessarily and cause the expense to be all 
out of proportion. The taxes should be accrued each 
month and charged to expenses direct or through an ac- 
count that could be cleared into the income account, 
monthly on a basis of one-twelfth of the previous year’s 
tax payments. Differences between the book amount 
and the actual amount due could be adjusted in the 
month of payment. Prepaid insurance premiums should 
be charged to an appropriate asset account and one- 
twelfth of this amount charged out monthly to the ap- 
propriate expense accounts. By this manner of handling, 
it will be seen that the credit side of the balance sheet 
will show the lability for taxes up to and including the 
month for which they are made, and will likewise show 
correctly as an asset the unexpired insurance premiums. 
Accounts of a similar nature should be handled in a like 
manner. 
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Fie. 3. DETAILED DISTRIBUTION SHEET 


used for journal entries, which should state “the debit ac- 
count” the credit account and follow with the explana- 
tion of why the entry is made. The total of the debits 
and credits should be shown on each entry and its cor- 
rectness should be certified or approved by the head of 
the accounting department before being entered; or, it 
could be certified to as being correct by the auditor, or 
chief accountant, and approved by the general manager 
of the business before being entered. In this way, the 
head of the business would have knowledge of every en- 
try affecting the books before being entered thereon. En- 
try into the journal then becomes a matter of straight 
copying, and all papers supporting the entry can also be 
attached to the loose entry form, making a nice file for it. 


MisceELLANEoUS EXPENSES 


Payments which are made annually; such as taxes, in- 
surance, etc., would, if charged direct to expenses in 


one-twelfth of the annual percentage, which should 

















DEPRECIATION AND RESERVE FUNDS 


A fixed amount per ton of coal mined should be char 
into the expense accounts each month and eredited to 
appropriate reserve fund to cover depletion of coal me 
ures. All equipment should be depreciated each moi 
on a basis of a fixed percentage of the value of the equip- 
ment, or on the purchase price, the monthly charge be 


sufficient to recover the full amount of the value of : 
machinery or investment at the expiration of the — 

preciation period. 
credited to an appropriate reserve account. 
well to charge to expenses and credit to an appropriat 
reserve account one-half of 1 per cent. monthly of tl 
total investment, or the initial investment in the pro] 
erty. This should be done because, if money of oth 
were employed in the business, legal interest would h 
to be paid thereon and if a business will not justify a 
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jal shall be stored nor allowed to accumulate therein. 
They shall also be whitewashed not less than once in six 
months. 


Gos ON HAULAGE ROADS. (e) One side‘ of all haul- 
age roads shall be kept clear of refuse or materials, ex- 
cept timbering, unless the rib or timbering on such side 
shall be 214 feet or more from the rail. But in such 


case materials or refuse shall not be permitted within 
21 feet of the rail. 


a 


§ Cars. (a) When there is an open hook 
coupling on either end of the car, the hook and links 
must be attached so that when hanging down, the 
coupling will be clear of the ties and rails. 

Mine cars in use when this Act shall become in force 
and effect shall be made to com} ly with this pro ision 
within one year thereatter. 
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‘charge of legal interest on the investment therein, it is 
not profitable to have the money so invested. The funds 
thus set up should be in terms of cash, not book values, 
and it would be well to invest the amounts in bonds or 
other securities, so that when the mine has been ex- 
hausted the stockholders can be returned their invest- 
ment and the dividends paid them will truly represent the 
profits. Additional lands purchased should be charged 
‘to the depletion reserve account and not the property 
account. A charge to property account for additional 
Jands purchased from funds secured from the profits of 
the business would swell the property account out of pro- 
portion. It must be remembered that in coal mining, 
every ton of coal removed from a property reduces its 
value to that extent. 

The balance sheet of a coal company should show first 

the property assets, such as lands, equipment, etc. ; sec- 
ond, bills and accounts receivable; and, last, liquid as- 
sets. The liability sheet should show the capital liabili- 
ties, funded liabilities, notes or bills payable, current 
liabilities for labor and materials, reserve-fund liabilities 
and last the profit and loss, which, of course, in an effi- 
ciently managed coal business should appear on the credit 
side. 
_ A system of this kind can be applied to a concern op- 
‘erating any number of mines, is very flexible, and at the 
same time very effective. Its purpose would he to ac- 
‘curately record the history of a coal business. 
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‘Mining Show and Annual Convention 
of the American Mining Congress 


| That the manufacturers of mining machinery and ap- 
_ pliances ang the makers of safety and rescue devices have 

































sented in Philadelphia, Oct. 17-25, when the American 
“Mining Congress will hold its first national Mining Show 
or Exposition, became pleasingly apparent to the officers 
_ of the congress a few days after the project was launched. 
There has already been such a response from manufac- 
turers that it is feared there will not be space for all who 
may apply. ; 
~ It is already regretted by the congress that Horticul- 
tural Hall, in which the exposition is to be held, is not 
larger, and, while it may prove inadequate to the demands 
to be made upon it, nevertheless, it is large enough to 
_ stage a great industrial show. 
_ There is already some talk among the officers of the 
congress of cutting down the amount of space being 
asked for by the larger corpqrations in order that there 
may be a greater diversity of exhibits. Provisional con- 
‘tracts are being made to meet this contingency. 

“The manufacturers have been quick to appreciate that 
this will not merely be an industrial show to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public,” said Richard L. Humphrey, the 
director of the exposition. “They realize that the conven- 
tion of the American Mining Congress, which is to be 
held during the week of the exposition, will bring to 
Philadelphia a great gathering of practical mining men 
| who are directly interested in the exhibits and men who 
will either be purchasers then and there, or who will 
make their purchases after returning home and weighing 
the efficiency and need of the devices. 

“The exposition will be the first general national clear- 
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been awaiting just such an opportunity as will be pre- 
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ing house between the men who make mining machinery 
and the men who use such machinery. Mining men, in 
need of new equipment, understand fully what a tre- 
mendous task they have on hand when they start out to 
find the machinery that is best adapted to the conditions 
of their mines. They see their opportunity in the mining 
exposition. The indications are that the American Min- 
ing Congress will have the greatest and most repre 
sentative convention in its history. 

“Tt is proposed to bring together at the exposition a 
variety of exhibits affording instructive object lessons of 
greatest value to the future of the mining industry. The 
American Mining Congress and the first mining exposi- 
tion will afford an unusual opportunity for the inter- 
change of views, and is by far the most comprehensive 
attempt that has been made in the history of the mining 
industry to demonstrate its needs and the efficient utili- 
zation of the mineral resources of the country.” 
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A Trackless Mine 


A muleless, trackless, motorless coal mine is one of 


the latest and most novel improvements in open-cut or 


strip-pit mining in the Pittsburg, Kansas, coal field. 
The style of mining itself, where steam shovels are used, 
is comparatively new. 

In two or three of the 25 strip pits in this country 
lifting cranes on the banks of the cuts are used to elevate 
5-ton skips of coal to the surface, there depositing them 
on the running-gear of a tram. These cars, filled with 
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An OpEen TRACKLESS 


coal, are hauled by a dinky engine to a derrick which 
picks the skips wp and dumps them in railway cars. It 
is claimed that nowhere else in the country is such a 
method used in coal mining. 

The lifting crane travels by its own power and keeps 
on the bank of the cut abreast of the coal diggers in the 
bottom of the pit, which usually is from 24 to 30 ft. 
deep. Ladders are used by the workmen in entering and 
leaving the workings. 

Other pits have been employing tracks and trams in 
the bottom of the huge trenches, as is done in under- 
ground mines, and most of them use mules for motive 
power. In such pits the coal is hauled to the surface ou 
inclines. : 

The coal vein is about three feet thick and is uncoverec 
by steam shovels, some of which are the largest ever con- 
structed. The yield is somewhat over 5000 tons per acre. 
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Does Bituminous Mining Pay? 
By A. I. Rickarps* 


SY NOPSIS—Some interesting facts and figures are here 
presented, covering the coal production of the country 
during the past, and showing the steadily increasing 
amount mined per capita of population and its rising cost 
per ton. The principal opportunity for economy in min- 
ing cost is then discussed. 
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In the year 1920, there will be 835,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal mined in the United States. ‘This amount 
is over twice the quantity produced in 1909. With this 
great increase in the demand for bituminous coal, at first 
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it shows that this country is changing rapidly from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing one. It also shows that 
there are two other factors which have a material bear- 
ing upon this great increase in the demand for coal. 
These factors are the rapid growth in population and the 
remarkable increase in the demand for fuel per capita. 

For the past 50 years the population increased at an_ 
average rate of 23.5% per decade. The demand for coal 
per capita has increased from 0.26 tons in 1860 to 4.54 
tons in 1910. Or, in other words, in 1910 there was 4.54 
tons of coal mined for every man, woman and child liv- 
ing in United States at that time. During the past 
two decades the coal mined has increased at an average 
rate of 62% per capita per decade. 
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glance, one would consider its production a very profit- 
able business. However, to earn a legitimate profit be- 
comes a more difficult problem each year. These state- 
ments can be verified by referring to the United States 
census reports and those of the Geological Survey. 

The data given in this paper are compiled from these 
reports and indicate that the operators have a big prob- 
lem before them. The first table is most interesting— 





* “*General manager, Industrial Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 
enn. 


If these averages hold true until 1920 the coal mined 
per capita will be 7.36 tons. If the population increases at 
the same rate as during the past 50 years, there will be 
113,475,000 inhabitants in the United States in the year 
1920. On this basis the coal mined in that year will 
amount to 835,176,000 tons. This is an increase of 
100% over that mined in 1910. By comparing this in- 
crease with the per cent. increase in the quantity of coa! 
mined during the past 50 years, the amount predicted 
for 1920 seems entirely probable. 
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TABLE No. 1. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
MINED IN PROPORTION TO THE POPULATION. 


Population Quantity of Coal Mined 
Per Capita 

Percent Per cent. Quantity Per cent. 

In Increase Tons Increase Mined Increase 

Year Numbers in 10 yrs. per year in 10 yrs. in Tons in 10 yrs. 
1860 31,443,000 ew, Gj494, 000 eis ees On262— 0 Oars 
1870 38,558,000 22 17,371,000 167 0.45 73 
1880 50,155,000 29 42,831,000 147 0.855 89 
1890 62,947,000 25 111,302,000 159 re 108 
1900 75,994,000 20 212,316,000 91 2.8 64 
1910 91,972,000 21 417,111,000 96 4.54 60 


Coal was first discovered in this country in the year 
1670 by Father Hennepin, a French missionary. It was 
found close to the Illinois River near the site of the pres- 
ent city of Ottawa. The first actual mining of coal was 
about 1744 in the Richmond Basin, Virginia. The first 
records of production were in 1822, which shows that 
about 54,000 tons were mined. 

REMARKABLE Procress Has Bren Mane 

In 1890, this country was the second coal-producing 
nation of the world. At that time Great Britain’s pro- 
duction exceeded ours by about 30%. However, by 1900, 
the United States had overtaken Great Britain and has 
since maintained the advantage with an increasing lead 
each year. In 1911, the coal production of this country 
exceeded that of Great Britain by 60%. Today the 
United States is by far the greatest coal-producing coun- 
try in the world. 

Chart 1 shows graphically the quantity of bituminous 
coal mined each year from 1890 to 1912. 
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In almost any other industry such a growth in the 
demand for its product would have caused a considerable 
increase in the price of its commodity. However, this 
did not take place in the case of coal production. In 
fact, at times the selling price was so low that it was a 
' difficult task for the operators to earn a legitimate profit. 
This condition of affairs is caused by a constantly in- 
creasing competition. _As the demand increases, new 
workings are continually opening up. 
_ This makes a capacity in excess of the demand. This 
condition has existed for the past 25 years. The owners 
Of coal lands are always looking for an opportunity to 
develop them. The railroads also encourage competi- 
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tion by continually extending their lines into new fields. 
This gives them additional tonnage and at the same 
time secures a low-priced fuel for their own consump- 
tion. 

Chart No. 2 shows the effect of keen competition upon 
the selling price of coal. This chart shows the average 
selling price per ton per year at the mines. 
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CHART 2. SELLING PRICE oF CoAL PER TON 
AT THE MINES 


To make a profit with the low selling price and the 
continual increase in the cost of production, is indeed a 
problem. One way to solve this is to increase the out- 
put. Mr. Edward W. Parker states “that the present bi- 
tuminous mines in the United States are capable of pro-’ 
ducing 600,000,000 to 700,000,000 tons per year.” He 
claims that this is possible without opening up another 
new working. To do this, of course, requires ample 
transportation facilities and plentiful labor supply. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Table 2 shows the condition of the bituminous in- 
dustry in 1909. Per cents. shown in the last column 
would apply to the conditions of today. These figures 
indicate the increase in seven years dating from 1902 to 
1909. 


TABLE No. 2. CENSUS ANALYSIS OF THE BITUMINOUS COAL 
INDUSTRY—ALL COAL COMPANIES 


Per cent. 

Increase 
in 7 
No. Item 1902 1909 years 

1 Number of companies......... 4, as 3,503 —20.3 

Die Number ormnines’. jryieutieuds 0s 5,652 6,013 6.4 
Se LL OtAlaCADItAl ates beni t wat sa $440,800,000 $1,062,197,083 141. 
4 Primary horsepower........... 521,165 1,227,401 135 
5 Number of wage earners....... 280/638 569,789 103 
6 Wages.. eaten $181,482 ,288 $294,196,488 62 

7 Number salaried employees. pita 19,871 22,800 14.7 
8 Salaries.. A SS tae $14,511,924 $21,800,895 50 
*Q Miscellaneous expenses. . a $16,774,459 $29,691,324 77 
10'se CORt; Gk. slip plicsine. cemseeoractae $24,798,922 $48,000,000 94 
11 Contract work. . BAS $1,244,114 $2,207,672 77 
12 Quantity coal mined ‘(tons)... < 260,216,844 379,744,257 45 
13) “Value.of product. 7.2.ji. ccs 2 5! $290,858,483 $405,486,777 39 


* Note—Includes royalties and rent of mines, taxes, office rent and 
sundry expenses. 


Table 2 shows that the number of companies (item 1) 
decreased 20.8%. This does not mean that competition 
decreased. The next item (2) shows that the number of 
mines increased 6.4%. These figures indicate that the 
companies become larger and stronger. This is borne 
out by the next item (3) which shows that the total cap- 
ital increased 141%. Some readers may consider that 
a large portion of the increased capitalization was water. 
However, the next item (4), Primary Horsepower, shows 
that this is not the case. For instance, the primary 
horsepower increased 135%. This means that the ca- 
pacity of the power plants had to be increased this 
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amount, due to the installation of new and heavier equip- 
ment in and around the mine. The new machinery must 
have required the expenditure of a considerable portion 
of the new capital. All the remaining items in this table 
show a material increase. 

Table 3 shows more clearly how the cost to mine coal 
has increased. It is an analysis of the preceding one and 
contains the sane items worked out upon a per ton basis. 


TABLE No. 3. ANALYSIS SHOWING AVERAGES UPON 


PER TON BASIS 


Per cent. 
Ine rease 
in 7 
No. Item 1902 1909 Years 
1 Number of tons coal mined... . 260,216,844 379,744,257 45 
2. ‘Capital ycaiewse ree ee $1.695 $2.80 Ooms 
3 ‘Contractiwork-oneeeep ane eee $0. 00478 $0. 00583 21.9 
4 Number of wage earners... . 0.00107 0.0015 40.3 
5 Number of salaried e mployee: es. 0. 0000764 0. 0000602 —21.2 
6 Primary horsepower. ee deny oi 0.002 0.00324 62 
7... Wages ao sheets oe eee $0. 697 $0.775 11.2 
8 Salaries. Petes eh ha RR $0.0558 $0.0575 3.4 
9 Cost of supplies. es $0.095 $0.126 32.6 
10 Miscellaneous Expenses* $0. 0643 $0 .0785 22 
11°. ValuevoieProcuctiew. mee ae $1.115 $1.07 —3.9 


* Ttem No. 10 ‘feline royalties, rent of mines, taxes, office rent and sundry 
expenses. 

Table No. 3 shows most conclusively that the cost per 
ton of coal mined has increased and that the profits have 
decreased. For instance, in 1902, the average selling 
price per ton was $1.115 and the average operating cost 
to mine coal was $0.912, leaving a profit of 20.3c. In 
1909, the average selling price was $1.07 and the aver- 
age cost $1.037, leaving a profit of only 3.3c. per ton. 

These operating costs do not include all the fixed 
charges. They include only the cost of wages, salaries, 
supplies and miscellancous expenses. The item, miscel- 
laneous expenses, includes royalties, rent of mines, taxes, 
office rent and sundry expenses. 

Contract Work (item 3) is given to show the amount 
of new development work done. 

The increase in capital (item 2) per ton of coal mined 
is interesting. This shows an increase of 65.8% in seven 
years. It shows that the mine operators are continually 
spending money for equipment and improvements which 
they anticipate will reduce the cost of mining. In 1902, 
there was $1.695 capital invested for every ton of coal 
mined per year. In 1909, this had increased to a sum of 
$2.80 for every ton of coal mined per year. If the econ- 
omies anticipated by the operators, had worked out, the 
other items of expense in the column under 1909, would 
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have been reduced, instead, each item of expense shows 
an increase. 

From the foregoing it is seen that the capital account 
has reached such proportions, that the future profits 
must be obtained through greater output and greater 
economies in the operation of the workings, and the in- 
vestment must be kept down to a minimum. 


A Rapip Evortution Is 1x Proaress 


The coal-mining industry is undergoing a rapid evo- 
lution. It was onl ya few years ago when mining coal 
was strictly a mining proposition. Coal was dug en- 
tirely by manual labor and hauled by mules. Today 
almost 50% of the entire production is mined by ma- 
chinery and hailed by locomotives. The industry is now 
becoming a combination of both a mining and a power 
proposition. 

After the mine operators had gone to the expense for 
mining machinery, etc., the cost to produce coal should 
have been reduced. However, the new order of things 
brought about conditions of its own, which, in most 
cases, Increased the cost of production. 

The profits in the future depend in a great measure 
upon the solution of these new problems. They offer the 
greatest of opportunities to effect economies. These op- 
portunities exist in almost every working. This does 
not indicate that the man in charge is negligent. A 
mine superintendent is essentially a miner. He has been 
selected by the management because of his practical 
knowledge on mining coal. Power is entirely out of his 
line. The production of power, its proper distribution 
and its use in a mine, requires the work of those who 
have made the subject a special study, in other words, 
specialists. 

In the past, the operators have made it a general prac- 
tice to install isolated power plants and generate their 
own current. However, today a large number of these 
plants have since been abandoned and the operators are 
now buying electricity from the nearest power company. 
Many of the new workings opened up during the past 
few years are operating entirely from purchased power. 

It seems somewhat inconsistent to think that a central 
station can afford to buy coal, pay freight and then sell 
the current produced back to the coal mine. Neverthe- 
less, this is the case; furthermore, the operators are im 
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many cases finding it cheaper than producing their own 
power. 

One of the principal advantages of central-station ser- 
vice is that it allows extensions to be made and more min- 
ing machinery to be added without making expensive ad- 
ditions to a power plant. 

This can best be explained by citing the case of a cer- 
tain coal company. This experience will most undoubt- 
edly be similar to that gone through by many readers. 
These men opened up their workings eight years ago and 
invested. $18,000 in a power plant. They anticipated 
that this installation would meet their requirements for 
years to come. They increased their tonnage to such an 
amount that three years ago they found it necessary to in- 
crease the capacity of the power house. This required 
an additional investment of $14,000. They then had a 
total of $32,000 invested in the power plant and_ be- 
lieved that this equipment would be ample for their needs 
for years. 

They extended their workings such distances that it 
soon became a problem to deliver electricity at proper 
Voltages. At times the quantity of coal mined was con- 
siderably less than it should have been, due to this one 
difficulty. arly this spring they decided to make fur- 
ther additions to the power plant to take care of the new 
conditions before them. The changes contemplated would 
cost $18,000—this would make a total of $50,000 in- 
vested in power-generating equipment. , 

After studying the matter thoroughly these men 
decided to purchase their power from the local central 
Station. The necessary investment would be much less 
than that required for power-plant extentions: also since 
Making the change they find it considerably cheaper than 
their former power costs. 

How Convitions May Be Mer 

To meet the conditions arising due to an increase in 
the power requirements, is oftimes a most perplexing 
problem. The solution may lie in any one of the fol- 
lowing three plans: 

1. By increasing the capacity of the present instal- 
lation. 
*. By building an entirely new, modern power plant, 
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3. By purchasing central-station current. 

To decide which plan to adopt requires considerable 
study. The operator should first determine the follow- 
ing details with the present plant. 

1. The maximum demand for power per ton of coal 
mined. 

2. The quantity of power required per ton of coal 
mined. 

3. The cost for power per ton of coal mined. 

There are always certain parts of the load that remain 
fairly constant irrespective of the quantity of coal pro- 
duced, such as that required for ventilation, pumping, 
lighting, etc. The information on the first two details 
should be obtained separately so as to show the demand 
and the quantity of power required by this part of the 
load, and that required for mining, haulage, ete. 

With this information as a working basis, the plan to 
adopt can be decided upon by determining which alter- 
native offers the most economical operation with a min- 
imum investment and at the same time allows for future 
growth. 

PurcHAseD Power Is Usvuatty CHnarer 

When an analysis is made, such as outlined in the fore- 
going, it will, in almost every instance, result in favor of 
purchased power, This, of course, is assuming that the 
rates are such as usually quoted by the power companies. 
Table + is given to support this statement. The infor- 
mation in this table was obtained from actual tests in 
40 mines located in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio. Each case, excepting mines Nos. 24, 36, 37 and 40, 
shows that purchased power is cheaper. 

The table is divided into groups according to the size 
of units and contains data on both steam and gas engines. 
The groups are arranged as follows: 


Group (A) Steam Engines—50 hp. and under. 


(B) from 51 to 100 hp. 
ent) * _ “101 to 200 hp. 
ye (ABE ROTTS x “101 to 200 hp. 
“ (E) Steam is “ . 201 to. 500 hp. 
Seuch).,. Gas vy “201 to 500 hp. 
“ —-(G) Steam “ “501 to 1000 hp. 
weer Gh) Gas My “1001 hp. and over 
“7 “Steam ni “1001 hp. and over 


Columns 8, 9 and 10 show the cost per horsepower- 
hour and the savings effected if power were purchased at 
a given rate. The savings are shown in cents and also 
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upon a percentage basis. The rate used for central-sta- 
tion power is figured at $15 per kilowatt per year for the 
maximum demand and 1c. per kilowatt-hour for the cur- 
rent consumed. On a horsepower basis this rate would be 
$11.20 per horsepower maximum demand plus 0.746c. 
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per horsepower-hour. All the details in the table are 
worked out upon a horsepower-hour basis. 
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Column 2 shows the price the operators charged them- 
selves for fuel; %5-c. indicates the price charged was 
75c. per ton for coal; 4-g. indicates that the company 
used natural gas at 4c. per 1000 eu-ft. 

It seems to be common practice among many operators 
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to charge themselves at the rate of 75c. per ton for the 
coal used for power purposes. As a matter of fact it costs. 
them whatever price it would bring in the market. 
Again, many operators insist that they use slack and re- 
fuse from the mine, fuel which for the most part, is un- 
salable. A visit to many of the boiler rooms shows that 
by far the greater number of them are using run of 
mine. 


Four Prr CEent, oF Output Is BurRNED 


Very few operators appreciate the quantity of coal they 
consume for power purposes in proportion to their total 
output. Table 5 gives these details. The last column 
shows the percentage of coal used for this purpose in pro- 
portion to the total production. It also shows that this 
is steadily increasing. For instance, in 1911 the oper- 
ators used 3.9% of their total output to generate power. 
Can an operator afford to consume practically 4% of his 
total production for power purposes ? 


TABLE No. 5. COAL CONSUMED AT THE MINES FOR POWER 


PURPOSES. 


Quantity Consumed 
at Mine for Power 


Per cent. 

Total Quantity of Total 
Item Year Mined No. Tons Quantity 
1 1890: eve ete erate 111,302,322 3,580,214 3: 
2 TSO5tS. MReeh het eee cee 135,118,193 4,673,577 3.46. 
3 LOOO 32k ee se te ae ee 212,316,112 7,260,899 3.42 
4 1905). anes oe ee eee 315,062,785 11,275,864 3.56- 
5 NOLO Se eee | een teal ee 417,111,142 15,362,518 3.66. 
6 1911 <6 SOS SO Ree, po eee 405,757,101 15,935,564 ~ 3.90: 


It will be but a maiter of a few years when the greater 
number of coal mines will be operated from central sta- 
tions. To illustrate the trend of the times—the Virginia 
Power Co., a $10,000,000 incorporation in the New River 
District was developed because of the opportunities ex- 
isting there in the coal field. 

The West Penn Electric Co. connected the first coal 
mine on their lines in 1896—a load of 120 hp. Today 


it has contracts with the mine operators aggregating over” 
20,000 hp., and anticipates that this will exceed 30,000- 


TABLE No. 4. COMPARATIVE COST OF POWER, ISOLATED PLANT 
VS. PURCHASED POWER. IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES 
Isolated Plant Power : Purchased Power 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
= Rate $11.20 per Hp. 
d 2 + 0.746c. Hp.-hr. 
b> «dike Pow = 4 : Saving per 
a 3 | =| } 2 ry ain Hp.-hr., 
S| 3 & = = 8 = ooh 
3 = inet pala De § % 
A oe ie z e5 = Bom BO | 
on ° a =) a2 et as a, o) 
Sy 2 5 4 O8 oa 5 oa 8 ar 2 o 
6 & a 3 Plas 6, & $V oa 8 3S 
a Ay q A AY x iS) o iS) 4 
Group A. Steam Engines to 50 Hp. 
$0. 75-c 50 60 22 96,500 2.7 1.41 1.29 47.8 
Group B. Steam Engines from 51 to 100 Hp. 
2 $0.75-c 75 tO 2527 169,000 2.6 1.20 1.40 (538.8 
Group C. Steam Engines from 101 to 200 Hp. 
3 $0. 75-c 180 200 50 79,000 1.40 1.02 0.38 Zi. 
4 0.75-e 180 160 19 300,000 2.40 1.34 1.06 44.2 
5 0.75-e 200 285 24 421,000 2.20 1507 O27 Opes eA: 
Average cost 2100 12802 
Group D. Gas Engines from 101 to 200 Hp. 
6 $0. 04-g 130 150 20 228,000 2.50 1.48 1.02 40.7 
7 0.04-g¢ 130 150 22 251,000 2.40 1.41 0.99 41.2 
8 0.04-g 150 90 22 289,000 2.00 1.09 0.91 45.5 
Average cost 2.30 1,32 0.98 42:6 
Group E. Steam Engines from 201 to 500 Hp. 

9 $0. 75-c 225 300 30 593,000 1.50 1S eee 1226 
10 0.75-c 250 175 15 328,000 2.00 1.34 0.66 33.0 
11 0.75-c 260 280 19 434,000 3.00 ee fe «i lpe ast 51.0 
12 0.75-c 300 150 17 445,000 2.30 2 els 51.3 
13 0.75-c 300 320 31 815,000 1.90 TTS Oe (2: 37.9 
14 0.75-c 300 300 50 1,312,000 1.40 1.00 0.40 28.6 
15 0.75-¢ 300 375 50 1,318,000 1.30 1.06 0.24 18.4 
16 0.70-ce 300 300 39 1,024,000 1.30 POC 0223 beeeyre 
17 0.75-e 300 160 13 342,000 2.00 1.26 0:74 37.0 
18 0.75-¢ 300 325 24 632,000 1.90 1332 0-58 30.5 
19 0.75-e 325 300 45 1,283,000 1.40 1/01 0.39 2638 
20 0.75-c 340 375 41 1,224,000 1.20 1.09 0O.11 9.1 
21 0.75-c 350 400 31 950,000 1.50 1.21 0.29 19.3 
22 0.75-¢ 350 400 31 951,000 1.40 MT2LETOSLO 13.5 
23 1.50-e 350 350 17 522,000 2.90 40" Vea 1 48.7 
24 0.75-ce 400 450 18 632,000 1.00 154 0.540 *5420 
25 0.75-e 400 180 16 562,000 2.20 JSLOn ea ALO 50.0 
26 0.75-e 400 425 12 422,000 2.80 1.86 0.94 33.5 
27 0.75-e¢ 450 400 21 830,000 1.90 1.28 0.62 32.6 
28 0.75-¢ 480 375 19 800,000 1.30 200-03 2.3 
29 0.75-¢ 500 350 16 700,000 1.60 L30050530 18.7 
30 0.75-¢ 500 450 39 1,710,000 1.30 1.04 0.26 20 
31 0.75-ce 500 500 18 790,000 1.60 1.45 0.15 9.3 

Average cost eat ftp 1.26 0.50 28.8 
Group F. Gas Engines from 201 to 500 Hp. 
32 $0. 04-g 300 250 17 447,000 2.00 1.37 0.63 31.5 
Group G. Steam Engines from 501 to 1000 Hp. 
33 $0. 75-c 575 650 31 1,562,000 1.50 1.20 0.30 20 
34 0. 55-e 600 625 12 631,000 2.50 1.85) 0.65 25 
35 0.75-¢ 700 700 26 1,595,000 1.30 1.24 0.06 4.6 
36 0.75-c 950 900 65 5,420,000 0.90 0.932 0.032 *38.5 
Average cost Jebor 1530) Oc 25 eG 
Group H. Gas Engines over 1000 Hp. 
37 $0.05-g 1500 1500 24 3,160,000 1.10 1.27 0.17 *15 
38 0.05-g 1500 1500 24 3,160,000 1.40 2 One 9.2 
39 0.05-g 1700 1500 24 3,680,000 1.40 1.20 0.20 14.3 
Average cost 1.30 1.24 0.06 4.6 
Group I. Steam Engines over 1000 Hp. 
40 $0.75-c 1800 2000 18 2,840,000 1520. 90153) (0 332i co 
Average for all mines 2.13 1.32 0.821 738 


*Note—These quantities are negative and show an increase of cost by the 
purchase of power. . 


hp. before the closing of the year. 

Another point worth mentioning is that the total cap~ 
ital of all the power companies exceeds $2,500,000,000.. 
This amount is 2.35 times greater than the total capital 
of all coal companies. Again, the central station com- 
panies’ income from the sale of electricity for power pul~ 
poses increased 746% during the last 10 years. This. 
shows how power users are adopting purchased current.. 
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EDITORIALS 


Power for Coal Mining 


We print, upon another page, an article by A. E. 
Rickards, entitled, “Does Bituminous Mining Pay?” 
Aside from the facts, figures and comparisons brought 
out in this paper, all of which are well worthy of careful 
consideration by mining men, there are others which are 
perhaps equally potent, although less lucidly revealed. 

In speaking of the increased amount of power em- 
ployed to secure coal, the author says in part: 


The industry is now becoming a combination of both a 
mining and a power proposition. The profits in the fu- 
ture depend in a great measure upon the solution of these new 
problems. They offer the greatest of opportunities to effect 
economies. These opportunities exist at almost every working. 
This does not indicate that the man in charge is negligent. 
A mine superintendent is essentially a miner. He has been 
Selected by the management because of his practical knowl- 
edge on mining coal. Power is entirely out of his line. The 
production of power, its proper distribution and its use in a 
mine requires the work of those who have made the subject 
a special study, in other words, specialists. It seems 
inconsistent to think that a central-station can afford to buy 
coal, pay freight, and then sell the current produced back 
to the coal mine. 


This is an age of economic production. So far as power 
is concerned, this involves large units, carefully planned 
power plants and scientific operation. 

Few, indeed, are the men who thoroughly master two 
professions. As pointed out by Mr. Rickards, in most 
cases the successful mine superintendent is a “practical” 
man. He has probably grown up in the mines and knows 
from alpha to omega the ins and outs to be observed in 
the removal of coal from the earth. In short, he is a 
thorough specialist in his line. 

It is nearly as rare to find a man who can economically 
produce coal and at the same time efficiently produce 
power therefrom as it is to meet a farmer who can suc- 
cessfully raise large crops of grain and cheaply and safe- 
ly navigate the vessel that transports them over sea. Yet 
it is no more of a discredit to the practical mining man 
that he does not understand the theory of combustion, or 
the thermodynamics of heat engines, than it is to the 
farmer that he may not be versed in spherical trigo- 
nometry, or the science of navigation. 

‘There are mining companies, and not a few of them, 

who are today generating energy in their own plants 
‘cheaper than any power company can supply current to 
them. Immediately beside these mines, however, may be 
‘located others that find it decidedly to their advantage 
‘to purchase current from an outside source. Whence, then, 
comes this difference in economic policy under identical 
conditions of mining? 
As has been stated above, economic production of power 
requires large units, advantageously placed and carefully 
qandled. This not only means a demand for a heavy 
dower output but requires the services of one or more 
/specialists, either mechanical or electrical or both. The 
small user of power cannot, in the nature of things, pro- 
Juce current as cheaply as either the large consumer or 
he central power company. 
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Other things being equal, the one place on earth where 
power may be developed from coal with the least possible 
expense is at the mine’s mouth. The only reason why 
the central station, making its current from the con- 
sumption of fuel, can furnish power cheaper than the 
mining company is able to do, is that the former makes 
economies in power generation which the latter’ either 
cannot or does not attempt. 

As pointed out by Mr. Rickards, coal mining today 
is a dual business, requiring not only the production of 
fuel but the Scientific generation, distribution and utiliza- 
tion of power. At the present time there is not only an 
opportunity but a positive need—not necessarily a de- 
mand—in the coal field for mechanical and electrical en- 
gineers who are as truly specialists in their line as a 
superintendent is in his. In many cases, such men, if 
given a free hand, would be able to effect vast economies 
in the power expense of coal production, even though 
they might be woefully ignorant or the minutiae of min- 
ing and be guilty of that cardinal sin, in the eyes of many 
a so called “practical” mining man, of never having 
hurled imprecations upon the head of a mine mule. 
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An Interesting Question for Discussion 


There is probably no element that lends itself more 
effectively to the development of safe and economic min- 
ing than that of the discussion of mining subjects. The 
experiences of intelligent mine workers, briefly narrated, 
not only make interesting reading, but are of untold value 
to readers who are themselves working in the same or 
other districts. The experiences of men working in gase- 
ous mines and localities is often a revelation. to those 
employed in districts where gas is not known. 

We have received this week an important inquiry from 
a mine worker in the Northwest in reference to starting 
the fan after an explosion. This question presents a 
broad field for discussion; it considers the conflict and 
doubt that exist in the minds of those in charge, immedi- 
ately after a great explosion, when all is uncertainty, and 
sentiment and duty run riot in the mind. 

In this connection, we recall the words of Sir Thomas 
Holland, commenting on the tragic death of Mine In- 
spector W. H. Pickering and quoted in Coat Agr, Aug. 
9, p. 203: “The deeds of men are worth more than lives; 
through their death the spirit of the race lives.” The 
occasion was the explosion in the Cadeby Main colliery, 
July 9, 1912, in the report of which Chief Mine Inspector 
Redmayne described the conditions immediately after the 
explosion as “A race with death.” 

We hope this discussion will be treated in the broad 
spirit that it deserves by men who have experienced such 
moments of doubt and uncertainty when the lives of fel- 
low mine workers were at stake, and all depended on the 
action of those left in charge. Let the best advice avail- 
able be given to guide and control those who may be 
called to similar experiences in the future. 
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Star-Chamber Methods 


The medical profession has been exposed from the 
earliest days to the criticism of a public unable as a whole 
to do justice to those whom it would judge. This is true 
professions, but it must be conceded that 
the “medicos” have resented such outside criticism more 
fiercely that any other people, and we think with no 
greater Treason. 

This attitude, strange to say, is most obvious in the 
more competent medical men; the more marked their 
talents, the more anxious they seem to disguise what they 
do not know and the more they scheme to screen them- 
selves from the protests of the laymen. 

In some recent first-aid meets, the judges have pub- 
lished no demerit list, have announced no percentage 
markings, have made absolutely no criticisms. They have 
limited themselves solely to declaring the names of the 
winners of first and second places. 

sy this method they have in a way safeguarded their 
honor at the expense of their usefulness. But the credit 
of themselves and their order is nothing to the world at 
large. Their first duty is to care for human life and 
health and when self-sacrifice is required, to their credit 
be it said, they recognize the paramount call of human- 
ity. A first-aid man recently stated to us that the doc- 
tors were neglecting their duty in not criticizing first- 
aid work at public meets, for the men who make mustakes 
in the field will repeat them in the mine. It may not 
be necessary for purposes of examination to reveal the 
mistakes of the examined, but it 1s essential to call at- 
tention to them if those men are going to perpetrate the 
same follies in a mine heading or room which they have 
committed on the drill field. 

Let it not be thought that laying themselves open to 
criticism by an expression of opinion, will degrade the 
physicians in the eyes of the public. It is true that 
they will sometimes err, and sometimes critiéism will be 
fierce and unjust, but on the whole, they will gain by 
coming into the open. 

We could leave two blank pages, 
resent the profundities of editorial thought. 
erring judgments, half-lights, snap decisions 
doubtless be saved to the public and many a time we 
should be spared the foolish attacks of people who had 
given less consideration to the matters at issue than we 
had expended ourselves. But every week we deliver our 
judgments, expose ourselves to the line of fire and accept 
the criticisms openly made or secretly uttered by our 
readers, and are not either provoked or injured thereby. 

We were glad to see that at Gibson, N. M., where in 
true Western way, men are men and professional dignity 
is an unknown quality, the judges declared what mistakes 
were made, laid themselves open to charges of lax judg- 
ment and false conclusion and aécordingly really did good 
work. 

At other meets we have seen men unrebuked who tried 
to resuscitate a victim by forcing his arms into the sod, 
his friends apparently hoping to revive him not by re- 
ducing and dilating his chest cavity but by forcing in 
the insensate ribs of Mother Earth. 

The first-aid men are learning fast; they will not 
patiently accept all that is taught them and discussion 
will be helpful to teacher and scholar. We believe that 
first-aid will make more rapid strides here than it has 


also of other 


week by week, to rep- 
Many slips, 
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made in England or on the European continent, because 
the teaching of physiology in the public schools and the 
discussion of medical subjects in even nontechnical papers 
has prepared the American people for an intelligent con- 
sideration of first aid. 

We have unlearned the false modesty of Europe and if 
our school training has been at times conducted in an 
incompetent manner and has become hazy with the pass- 
ing years, there yet remains a nucleus from which great 
results may spring. The study of physiology in public 
schools in this country which already is 25 years old, has 
given the first-aid men of the United States a consider- 
able advantage over the students of the St. John and St. 
Andrew Ambulance Associations of Great Britain, the il- 
lustrious prototypes of American first-aid organizations. 
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A Home-Made Expansion Joint 


On long steam or air-pipe lines, especially if the work 
is of a temporary nature, the question of adequate expan- 
sion joints is sometimes puzzling. This is especially true 
where the line is continuous and has no bends or changes 
of grade. 

If no provision is made in a pipe line for expansion 
and contraction, it is almost certain to do damage, either 
from breaking its connections, or, as is sometimes the 
case, actually moving or displacing the machinery to 
which it is attached. 

A‘makeshift expansion joint can be easily made from 
three short nipples, two long nipples and six screwed el- 
bows. As ordinarily constructed this puts an offset in 
the pipe equal to the length of the three short nipples 
and the six elbows. 

Another similar contrivance can be made with two 
short nipples, one long nipple and four elbows. ‘This, 
however, necessitates an offset in the pipe equal to the 
leneth of the leng nipple plus two elbows. 

Of course, such an arrangement as has been described 
is not to be compared with such an expansion joint as a 
double offset U-bend, but, on the other hand, it can be 
made easily and is much cheaper. It is also fairly satis- 
factory, even when considerable expansion must be ae- 
commodated. 
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Collapsible Stoppings 


The question of the efficacy of collapsible stoppings has 
recently been brought forward, in a paper by Dr. J. J. 
Rutledge, mining engineer of the Bureau of Mines, now 
located in Oklahoma. It is argued that the building of 
light stoppings in entries will prove effective in localizing 
an explosion of gas or dust, by permitting the free ex- 
pansion of the gases of the initial explosion, owing to the 
destruction of these light stoppings by the blast. 

The question is a broad one in its bearing on mining 
practice and is open to argument, on both sides. We 
would like to ask, however: “Has the Bureau of Mines 
made sufficient experimentation along this line, and have 
the results of such experiments been sufficiently satis- 
factory to warrant advocating the practical application 
of this theory in coal mining. The question is a good 
one for discussion, as it admits of arguments on both 
sides: and we hope that mining men will give their ex- 
perience and recommendation in regard to such practice. 
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When is Delivery to the Carrier, a 


Delivery to the Buyer? 
By A. L. H. Streer* 

In instances when a contract to sell coal or other com- 
modity, to be shipped to the buyer, does not fix a place 
for delivery, the law ordinarily regards delivery to a 
railway company, or other carrier, for transportation to 
the purchaser, as a delivery to him, especially if he has 
designated a particular carrier. The question as to when 
title passes.to the buyer usually arises when the freight 
is lost or injured in transit, in determining to whom 
the carrier is liable, and whether the seller is entitled to 
recover the contract price, notwithstanding the loss or 
injury. Application of. the legal principle Nia stated, 
with its important qualifications, is illustrated by the 
following summary of appellate court decisions, including 
holdings in cases which arose in the coal trade. 

The general rule is that coal is “shipped” when it is 
put on board the car or vessel in which it is to be ‘car- 
ried, and that an agreement to deliver coal f.o.b. is satis- 
fied, and title passes to the purchaser, and the coal is at 
his risk, when fuel of the quality and quantity called 
for by the contract is loaded for shipment.  (Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court, 84 Northeastern Re- 
porter 1020; SO Northeastern Reporter 236.) An im- 
portant exception to this rule is that title to a shipment 
does not pass to the buyer until the price is paid, on de- 
livery to the carrier designated by the buyer, where the 
contract calls for payment on delivery. (70 Pacific Re- 
porter 1080.) 

The ordinary effect of a purchase of coal “f.0.b. mines” 
is declared by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals to pass title on delivery of the coal to the. carrier. 
(172 Federal Reporter 113.) In the last cited case, it 
was further held that the fact that sellers shipped coal in 
their own name did not necessarily show an intent to 
retain title after delivery to the carrier. Under a con- 
tract by a mining company to sell coal to a customer to 
‘be delivered on cars at the mines each month, carload 
lots, which the company loaded and directed a railway 
company to carry to the purchaser, must be regarded as 
having been delivered to the customer, as between him 
‘and the mining company, though the railway company 
refused to transport the coal, appropriating it to its own 
use (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 141 Federal 
Reporter 617); the buyer’s remedy being against the 
Tailway company. 

It is not necessary that the bill of lading be sent the 
buyer, in order that delivery to the carrier be construc- 
‘tive delivery to him. (96 Southwestern Reporter 188.) 










‘Tur Setter Is Nor Lrasie ror DeLay IN DELIVERY 
The seller is not liable, of course, for any delay in 
actual delivery by the carrier to the buyer, in a case 
\ here delivery to the carrier is constructive delivery to 





*Counselor at law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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the buyer.» (Case last cited.) Though, in such cases, 
a theory of agency of the carrier for the buyer arises 

there is no such agency as makes the buyer liable to the 
seller for a misdelivery made by the carrier. (43 South- 
eastern Reporter 715.) 

When coal was sold for delivery on board a vessel pro- 
vided by the buyer, it was held that the seller’s right to 
recover the price was not affected | by a proceeding brought 
by the master of the vessel for demurrage. (Maryland 
Court of Appeals, 24 Atlantic Reporter 420.) 

Fuel was sold for delivery at Burlington, N. J., and 
was carried there in a barge selected by the seller. The 
shipment arrived at the buyer’s wharf too late in the day 
for unloading, and, during ihe following night, the barge 
sank. On these facts, the New Jersey Supreme Court of 
Errors and Appeals held that, unless the loss was caused 
by a defective condition of the wharf, it must fall on the 
seller, who was responsible ior the condition of the barge 
and the manner in which it was handled, until the biyer 
had reasonable time in which to inspect and remove the 
coal. (23 Atlantic Reporter 686.) 

Under a contract to ship coal from Belleville, LL. 
mines via a certain railroad, the parties knowing that 
St. Louis was the nearest point to which that line ex- 
tended, delivery to the only carrier to which delivery 
could be made was held by the Kansas City Court of Ap- 
peals to constitute delivery to the buyer. (120 South- 
western Reporter 658.) 

When a buyer agreed to furnish vessels 
be delivered thereon by the seller in monthly installments 
of 2500 tons each, it was decided that there was no de- 
livery of any part of an installment until the whole was 
loaded; and, in another case, it was held that. under a 
contract to sell a full boatload of coal slack, title to the 
fuel did not pass to the buyer as fast as. the slack was 
put in the boat in the course of filling it. (33 Federal 
Reporter 552.) — is 


to carry coal to 


WHEN SHIPMENT Is ConsIGNED IN NAME OF SELLER 


If the seller consigns the shipment in his own name, 
he is presumed to have intended to retain title in him- 
self, and, on loss of the freight in transit, will not be 
heard to say that delivery to the carrier was delivery to 
the buyer; and, according to a decision of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, prepayment of freight charges warrants 
an inference that the seller intended to'reserve title pend- 
ing transportation, though it was also held, in the same 
case, that the mere fact that the seller agreed to see the 
shipment f.o.b. at the buyer’s place of business did. not 
retain title in the seller after delivery to the carrier ; that 
agreement being treated only as a promise to pay the 
freight charges to the destination. (74 Northwestern 
Reporter 670.) 

Under shipments to the shipper’s order, delivery to 
the carrier is not delivery to the buyer, unless the bill of 
lading is delivered to the latter, (39 Southern Reporter 
722 
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Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Meet 


SpECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The second annual first-aid contest among the cham- 
pion teams of the six divisions of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. was held at Hazle Park, Hazleton, on Saturday, Sept. 
13. Over five hundred employees of the company were in 
attendance. The principal prize was a large, handsome 
gold-lined loving cup, which was awarded to the Packer 
No. 5 Inside Corps last year. This cup is to be awarded 
year by year until some corps has won it three times, 
when it will become the permanent property of that team. 
In addition to this prize, the company will send the win- 
ning team and the two men who made the best scores in 
the one-man event, to the American Mining Congress, 
in Philadelphia, in October, the men to be the guests of 
the company and to represent it in the contests. 

The divisions were represented by the following teams, 
all of which had demonstrated their fitness for the honor 
in a series of preliminary contests: Lackawanna divi- 
sion, Westmoreland colliery ; Wyoming division, Franklin 
colliery; Lehigh & Coxe division, Deringer No. 1 slope; 
Mahanoy & Shamokin division, Packer No. 5 colliery; 
Delano division, Primrose colliery; Pottsville division, 
Blackwood tunnel. Doctor Lathrop, of the Hazleton 
State Hospital, and Doctor Shafer, of Kingston, were 
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can be judged from the scores made by the other teams ; 
Franklin, 9734; Packer No. 5, 9%1g; Westmoreland, 
967%; Primrose, 9634; Blackwood tunnel, 961%. The one- 
man event was won also by the captain of the Deringer 
team, Simon Fellin, with a score of 99. Captains Morris, 
of Westmoreland, and O’Neill, of Franklin, tied for sec- 
ond in this contest with a score of 98. Since the cap- 


tain.of the winning team was also the winner in the one- 
man event, and the two other men were tied for second 





First-Aip TEAM rromM Drrincer No. 1 SLOPE. 
WINNERS OF THE CONTEST 





Caprains oF First-Arp TEAMS 


judges, with Atherton Bowen, of Wilkes-Barre, as field 
chief. 

The events were as follows: 

Two-man contest. Compound fracture of right arm mid- 
way between shoulder and elbow; severe laceration of back 
of left hand and fingers. 

Three-man contest. Simple fracture wf nose, punctured 
wound of left eye, and simple fracture of left collarbone. 

Four-man contest. Severe burns of face, neck and should- 
ers: patient suffering from shock; left hand and forearm 
slightly burned. Full-team event. After a fall of rock, the 
patient is found with the following injuries: Simple fracture 
of right forearm, both bones; severe cut in palm of right 
hand, bleeding in jets; simple fracture of left thigh just be- 
low the hips. 

One-man event. Patient is found with a severe cut on the 
right temple, unconscious in bad air. The air 50 ft. away is 
good. Use contents of first-aid package only. 


The Deringer team won the cup and the trip, with a 
percentage of 9714, but the closeness of the competition 


Doctors JUDGING FRANKLIN TEAM 


place, Mr. Bowen, in behalf of General Manager Chase, 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., announced that Messrs. 
Morris and O’Neill would both accompany the Deringer 
team to the Philadelphia meeting. 


After the second contest, an excellent dinner was served 
by J. J. Becker, of Wilkes-Barre. Among the prominent men 
present at the meet were General Manager F. M. Chase, min- 
ing superintendent Thomas Thomas, general manager A, B. 
Jessup, of the Markle Coal Co., division superintendents W. D. 
Owens, J. H. Haertter, W. H. Davies, Thomas R. Jones and 
G. P. Troutman, , 

The competing corps were composed of the following men: 
Westmoreland, James H. Morris, captain, Edward Reap. 
Thomas Ridgely, Walter Jacoby, Joseph Johnson, Fred Hal- 
pin, subject. 

Franklin, John O’Neill, captain, Edgar Boston, 
Morgan, Harry Thomas, Hugh Owens. 

Deringer No. 1 Slope, Simon Fellin, captain, Joseph Fellin, 
Henry Poncari, Isaac Morgan, Leon Poncari, Thomas Gibson, 
subject. 
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Primrose, Anthony Gluding, captain, Henry O’Donnell, Jo‘ 
seph Maher, Daniel Lewis, Joseph Blum, Daniel Jenkins, sub- 
ject. 

Blackwood Tunnel, Williams Adams, captain, Ray Clemens 
Ralph Parr, Henry Krise, John Rhoads, John Lipsback, sub- 
ject. 

Packer No. 5 Shaft, John McLain, captain, Charles Calvert, 
Joseph Kerwin, Henry Carey, John Sheridan, Thomas Brown, 
subject. 

The penalties enforced in the contest were those recom-§# 
mended by the American Mine Safety Association at its first 
meeting with an additional count entailing 5 demerits for 
improper bandaging. 

The penalties enforced in the contest were those recom- 
mended by the American Mine Safety Association at its 
first meeting, with an additional count entailing 5 de- 


merits for improper bandaging. 
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Gibson First-Aid Contest 


By Tracy Garrerr* 


Only three points separated, the four teams in the sec- 
ond annual first-aid contest of the Victor-American Fuel 
Co.’s New Mexico division. The meet was held Aug. 17, 
and was probably one of the most successful ever held in 
New Mexico. The amphitheater of the company’s ath- 
letic park, where the contest was held, was crowded, not 
only with the employees of the company and their fam- 
ilies, but with the Atchinson, Topeka & Sante Fé Ry. 


WEAVER MINE TEAM WHIcH RecEIveD Cup 


(Team lifting injured man over props representing a fall, 
Ropes mark roof of entry.) 


Co.’s men, brought by Agent Purdy, of Gallup, to wit- 
ness the events. 

The judges were C. S. Stevenson and A. A. Flynng 
from the U. 8. Bureau of Mines mine-safety car, whicl 
happened to be at Gibson at the time. State Mine ‘In 
spector Beddow served as time keeper. The governmen 
men were enthusiastic in praise of the work done by al 
‘of the competing teams and, in making the award of : 
handsome silver loving cup, presented by the Victor 
‘American Fuel Co., Mr. Stevenson called attention to the 
¢loseness of the score and to the difficulty in making thd 
decision. 

Four tczrms competed, representing the Weaver, Hea 

on, Navajo and Bartlett mines. The final standing of 

e teams was: Weaver, 93; Navajo and Heaton tie 
‘with 92, and Bartlett 91. Each of the mines was repre 
isented by a team captain and four men. An interesting 
feature was the Navajo team, composed entirely of Jap 
jMese miners, with the mine boss as captain. Severa 


*Gibson, New Mexico. 
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to pour cement grouting into the space surrounding the 
pipe, from the surface above. This method has generally 
proved unsatisfactory, owing to the air entrapped in the 
hole preventing the grouting from filling the space. 

I want to suggest a method that I believe is simple 
and effective, for grouting the lower end of the pipe. 
By its use, a practically air-tight joint can be secured 
between the casing and the strata. Referring to the 
accompanying figure, the space around the casing, at the 
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Grouting THE LowER END or BorE HOLE 


bottom of the hole, is plugged with wooden plugs, n 
®the usual manner. The grouting is made.by mixing sey 
eral sacks of good hydraulic cement with sufficient wate 
so that it will flow readily through the handpump show: 
in the figure. The grouting is mixed in the box ((@) 
which is also shown, at the bottom of the drill hole. ¢ 
short pipe (P), 1 or 14% in. in diameter, connected t 
the discharge of the pump evlinder (C) by a flexibl 
hose (//), is run up through the plugs (B) surroundin: 
the casing. This pipe is extended from 18 in. to 2 fi 
above the top of the plugs. Another short section © 
wire-wound suction hose (S) leads from the box to th 
pump and forms the avenue by which the grouting 1 
drawn into the pump. 

By this arrangement, the grouting is readily pumpe 
from the box into the annular space (A), above th 
plugs and surroundin: the pipe.. When sufficient grout 
ing has been pumped into this space, and while the pum 
is still in operation, the pipe is gradually withdraw 
from the hole and a wooden plug quickly inserted in it 
place to prevent the grout from flowing out of the hol 
pefore it has set. After giving the grouting sufficier 
time to set, the borehole should be thoroughly groute 
from the surface. If the best portland cement is use 
in preparing the ‘grouting, there will be no trouble e 
yerienced by reason of leaky joints. I have seen sever: 
1oles grouted, in a manner similar to that describe: 
ind none of these holes have given any trouble. 

PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER. 

Stockdale, Penn. 
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L Cleaning the Coal 


I was interested in reading the article on “Cleaning 
Coal,” by Josiah Keely, Coat Acar, Aug. 30, D. 206g 
some districts, when the mines are running at full capac- 


. ity, neither the operators nor customers are as particular 
about having the coal thoroughly cleaned by the miners, 


as when orders are scarce and the work is slack. 


_ Since miners as well as operators are always anxious 


_ for steady work and like to have the mines run regularly, 
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it seems to me it would be of advantage for the miner, 
sometimes, to see and to know the complaints that are 
made to the company by their customers. This might 
induce the miner to take more pains to clean his coai 
properly when loading his cars. If miners could see some 
of the letters that are received from customers, complain- 
ing of dirty coal, they might not be so anxious or ready 
_to “slip one over” on the company, by the many practices 
known to them, such as breaking up and wetting the bone 
coal. In some mines this has been quite a common prac- 
tice among a certain class of miners who do not seem to 
know or realize that, by so doing, they injure themselves 
and the company who employs them. — 
I have never seen such letters of complaint posted, 
but think the suggestion would be worth trying. 
GEorGE N. LAntTz. 


x 


New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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Ready Course in Coal M 
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Save the Timbers 


I have noticed numerous references to the drawing of 
mine timbers, as the working faces advance; and “was 
much interested in the letter by Charles Waine, on 
“Shooting Mine Timber,” Coan Acer, Aug. 2, p. 171. The 
practice of shooting mine timber is a bad one, and should 
never be used where it is possible to draw the timbers and 
use them again. 

My experience in buying the timber supply for mines 
has taught me how much can be saved by using the old 
timbers, many of which can be used two or three times, 
with proper care. The amount of timber ordinarily used 
in a mine employing, say 150 or 200 men, is very 
large. Now, if two-thirds of the timber used in such a 
mine can be used a second time and another portion a 
third time, it is easy to see that an immense Saving can 
be effected. In some mines the timber Dill is a large item, 
and if this can be reduced one-third or one-half by using 
the mine posts two or more times, it means a large reduc- 
tion in the operating expense of the mine. 

Every miner should be as much interested in saving 
the timber, which the company brings to his place free of 
charge and which enables him to protect himself while 
at work, as though its loss was his own. 

; JOHN SUTTON. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


The Water Gage in the Mine—As used in the mine, the 
reading of the water gage shows the difference of pressure 
between the intake and return airways, at the point where 
the reading is taken. The intake pressure is always greater 
than the return pressure and this excess or difference of 
‘pressure is what moves the air or creates the current. 

_ The use of the instrument is clearly shown in the accom- 
panying figure, which shows two parallel airways going into 














INTAKE AND RETURN AIRWAYS 


the mine, one of these being the intake and the other the 
return airway of that section of the mine. It makes no dif- 
ference on which side of the brattice the instrument is placed; 
the water will always be depressed in that arm of the gage 
Which is open to the intake, because the pressure on the in- 
take is always greater than that on the return airway. 


What the Water Gage Shows—The water-gage reading in- 
dicates the ventilating pressure required to circulate the air, 
and is therefore equal to the resistance of the airways be- 
tween the two points on the intake and the return; or, in 
other words, the resistance inby from the point of observa- 
tion. The nearer this reading is taken to the head of a pair 
of entries, the closer it will approach zero, while at the nex 
to the last crosscut it would be practically zero. _ 

i The use of the water gage in mining practice is of great 
importance. In connection with the observed velocity of the 
air, it shows the “power on the air” or the power producing 
the circulation. What is required in the practical ventilation 
of a mine is the production of the necessary velocity and 
volume of air, with the smallest expenditure of power. The 
most economical circulation is obtained when the required 
air volume is circulated by the least power, which means a 
comparatively low water gage. ; . ’ 
_ The circulation of a comparatively large quantity of air 
under a low gage indicates ideal economic conditions, as far 
as the circulation is concerned. On the other hand, a small 
air volume and a comparatively high water gage shows a 
needless waste of power. In practice, an unusual reduction 
of the quantity of air passing in a mine or entry, accompanied 
by a similarly uncommon rise of gage pressure would indi- 
Cate an obstruction of the airways. 
= 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 
VELOCITY 


The velocity of the air current is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the practice of mine ventilation. If the 
velocity of the air current is too low the ventilation of the 
mine is inefficient, as the air will not sweep away the ac- 
cumulating gases from their lurking places in the mine. On 
the other hand, if the air moves with too great a velocity, 
not only do the workmen suffer inconvenience; but the high 
velocity of the current is often dangerous. >» 

Danger of High Velocity—A rapid air current carries a 
sreat quantity of dust, and, by supplying large quantities of 
oxygen, maintains an unnecessarily active condition of the 
mine atmosphere that favors the ignition of the gas and dust 
The high wind creates a draft that greatly intensifies the 
flame of lamps or of a blast of powder and increases the pos- 
Sibility of ignition. 

How Velocity is Estimated—In mine ventilation the ve- 
locity of the ventilating current is commonly estimated in 
feet per minute, or feet per second, 
simple method of ascertain- 
the average velocity of the 
is to measure off a distance 


_ How Velocity is Measured—A 
ing, with more or less accuracy, 
air current passing in an airway 
of, say 300 ft. along a straight portion of the airway; and 
note the exact time between the observed flash of powder at 
one end and the smell of smoke at the other end of this dis- 
tance. The distance (300 ft.) divided by the time will give 
the velocity of the air in the 
center of the entry. The aver- 
age velocity of the current may 
then be taken as ?/; of this 
observed velocity. For ex- 
ample, if the observed time is 
30 sec., the center velocity is 
300 + 30 = 10 ft. per sec.; and 
the average velocity ‘/; x 10 
Gett spEermsec. OF sy x +60 5 
480 ft. per min. 


The Anemometer—The com- 
mon method of measuring the 
velocity of the air in airways 
is by the use of the anemome- 
ter, which is shown in the ac- 
companying figure. The dial 
hands record the number of 
revolutions of the vane, The 
instrument is so calibrated that 





each revolution of the vane oe rere 
corresponds to Tig Ot ate THE ANEMOMETER 
travel. The reading of the dial, : 

therefore, shows the distance the air traveled during the 
time that the instrument was exposed to the current. Hence, 
this reading divided by the time of exposure, in minutes, will 
give the velocity of the current in feet per minute, <A single 


revolution of the large hand corresponds to 100 revolutions 
of the vane. The small dials register the total reading. 
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Starting Fan after Explosion 


Assume that an explosion occurs in a mine generating 
large quantities of methane. The coal is highly inflam- 
mable and the mine dry and dusty. From the dry con- 
dition of the timber and the inflammability of the coal, 
it is highly probable that numerous small fires have been 
started by the explosion, in different parts of the mine. 
Suppose, moreover, that the ventilating fan is so badly 
damaged by the force of the blast, that it is necessary to 
make extensive repairs before it can be again started. 

Under ordinary circumstances, dangerous quantities of 
gas will accumulate in different parts of the mine, dur- 
ing the time the fan is idle. There is, besides, now, the 
probability that carbon monoxide has been produced by 
the explosion. The amount of damage done in the mine 
and the condition of the stoppings, brattices, etc., are un- 
known and can only be surmised. 

Under these conditions, would it be advisable to start 
the fan, after making the necessary repairs, without first 
ascertaining, as far as it may be possible, the condition of 
affairs underground? Would not the starting of the fan, 
without making a preliminary examination of the mine, 
incur the risk of a second and more disastrous explosion ? 

RatpH W. MAYER. 

Roslyn, Wash. 

While the question proposed by correspondent is prac- 
tical, it assumes the worst condition that could possibly 
exist. No one familiar with the assumed conditions in 
this mine will deny for a moment that a second and more 
disastrous explosion is liable to occur, whether the fan 
is or is not started. It may be admitted, however, that 
the danger will be somewhat greater when the fan is 
first started. The question calls for the exercise of the 
best judgment by those in charge. If men are in the 
mine, the hope and possibility of reseue demand that a 
reasonable risk be assumed. On the other hand, the un- 
certainty of rescue as compared with the strong proba- 
bility of further disaster may make any attempt to enter 
the mine at once, a foolhardy sacrifice of life. On such 
occasions, sentiment is strong, but good judgment aided 
by experience should rule. 

In answer to the question asked, we would say if res- 
cue work is to be attempted at once, it would be safer 
not to start the fan, but to organize a rescue party of ex- 
perienced men equipped for entering a gaseous atmos- 
phere. This would require the use of breathing appara- 
tus and safety lamps. If it is found on investigation 
that further attempts at rescue are impracticable, all 
should withdraw from the mine and the fan should then 
be started, very slowly at first, so that the resuit can be 
closely watched. It would not probably be advisable, in 
that case, to make any attempt to enter the mine for sev- 
eral hours after starting the fan; but this can only be de- 
termined by the observed results. In any case, we would 
not advise a strong’ circulation of air. It must be re- 
membered that the air current, for the most part, is prob- 
ably only traversing the entries, and the volume of the 





air should be gaged accordingly. The upceast current 
should be watched closely for any indication of fire below. 

This question presents many phases worthy of discus- 
sion; and we hope to hear further from a large number 
of practical mining men who have had experience in res- 
cue work and in the later investigation of mine ex- 
plosions. Anyone of any heart realizes that it is a diffi- 
cult matter to lay aside sentiment and to turn a deaf ear 
to the pleadings and demands of those whose only hope 
for the rescue of dear ones lies in the efforts of brave 
heroic souls who are willing to sacrifice even their own 
lives in a possibly forlorn hope of saving others. Let this 
question be thoroughly discussed. 
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Fire on Intake 


Some time ago a fire broke out in one of the old 
rooms, in the mine where I am employed. It was de- 
cided to seal off this fire and, to do this, it was neces- 
sary to build air-tight stoppings in the necks or mouths 
of five rooms. 

When this work had progressed a few days, the com- 
pany wanted coal for local trade and were desirous to 
have the miners go in and load this coal. In the mean- 
time, the fire boss had reported fires on the third south- 
east entry as “giving off fumes;” but signed the book 
“O.K.” The miners went into the mine, but had to come 
out again in less than an hour, because of the gas from 
the fire. Some of the men were sick and went to the doc- 
tor at once. 

The mine committee, with the mine manager, mine ex- 
aminer and superintendent then went into the mine to 
examine the firewalls that were built to seal off the fire 
and confine the gases. The committee were composed of 
cld, practical miners, one of them an experienced gas 
man. They found stoppings that were built of conerete 
leaking badly at the top. The first of these showed a 
crack 2 in. wide and 8 ft. long, while the second showed 
a crack 1 ins wide and 10 ft. long. Smoke and gases 
were coming from both of these cracks. | 

The examiner’s report showed a current of 2400 eu.ft.,. 
in the intake of this section, and 3000 cu.ft. in the re- 
turn, an increase of 600 cu.ft. They still tried to get 
the miners to go in to work, claiming that the mine was 
safe and the gas given off would not hurt anyone. Nor- 
mally, this mine registers about 30,000 cu.ft. of air at the 
foot of the downcast; but the air courses were, in places, 
in such shape that the miners had to crawl on their 
hands and knees to get through them. It was estimated 
by those working on the stoppings, that the top coal, 18 
in. thick, was burning over a space 20 ft. wide and 20 
ft. long. 

Kindly state if this mine was operated in compliance 
with the mine law. 

A MINER. 

Farmersville, Il. 

The Illinois state mining law would not allow the op- 
eration of a mine under the conditions named above. 












would 
you adopt the same method of blasting the tight side of 


wes.—I1n mines where unhdercu Ing 1s aone, 


rooms and entries, in all thicknesses of coal seams? Ex- 
plain fully. 
Ans.—In mining a thick seam where the coal is under- 


‘cut, it is common practice to put in what is called a “rib 


shot,” to cut the tight side. 


The thickness of the seam 
gives such a shot greater opportunity to work and break 


the coal. In the mining of a thin seam, it is safer practice 
‘to blow down the center coal first, as a rib shot, in this 


, 
| 


t 
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case, would probably prove a very tight shot and might 


cause trouble by blowing the tamping. In any case, much 
will depend on the shooting quality of the coal. 

Ques.—How should props be placed if the top is soft 
and the bottom hard? 

Ans.—With a soft top and a hard bottom, a systematic 
method of timbering should be adopted, the props being 
stood in rows and long cap pieces used against the roof. 
The distance between the rows and the distance of the 
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posts apart will be determined by the character of the 
roof. 

Ques.—In what position should a prop be stood in a 
flat seam in order to best resist the roof pressure ? 

Ans.—Post timbers, in a flat seam, should be set per- 
pendicular to the roof and floor, unless some slip or other 
peculiarity of the roof formation makes it advisable to 
give the post a slight inclination to enable it better to 
support the tendency of the roof to slide or creep. 

Ques.—How should a post be set in a moderately in- 
clined seam ? 

Ans.—The post should be “upset” or given a slight 
inclination up the pitch, the amount the post is thus in- 
clined to depend on the degree of the pitch of the seam. 
In this position, the tendency of the roof to slip downhili 
will act to tighten the post. . 

Ques.—How many gallons of water will a pump dis- 
charge that has a 14-in. cylinder, a 4-ft. stroke, and 
makes 200 strokes per minute? Find the discharge in 
gallons per minute. 

Ans.—The sectional area of the pump cylinder is 
0.7854 x 14° 153.96, say, 154 sq.in. The piston 
travel is 200 & 4 = 800 ft. per min. The cylinder dis- 
placement, in this case, is 154 800 — 144 = 855-- 
cu.ft. per min. In practice, the water end of a pump 
is commonly assumed to have an efficiency of 85 per cent., 
making the actual discharge 85 per cent. of the cylinder 
displacement, or, in this case, 0.85 K 855 & 7.48 = 5436 
gal. per min.* 

Ques.—How many mine cars would be required to 
operate a mine having an output of 1500 tons of mine- 
run coal, per day of eight hours; the cars having a ca- 
pacity of 2 tons mine-run coal per car; and allowing 
a period of 2 hours’ time for each car to be loaded, hauled 
to the tipple, emptied and returned to the working face? 

Ans.—Allowing 2 hr. as the time required for a car to 
be hauled to the tipple, emptied and returned to the 
face, assumes that each car in the mine can make four 


trips daily, provided the coal is loaded promptly. This 
would then represent a tonnage of 1500 — 4 = 375 


tons, carried to the tipple by the cars in 2 hr., each 
car making a single trip. The capacity of the mine cars 
being 2 tons each of mine-run coal, the number of cars 
required would be 375 = 2 = 187.5. Since there are al- 
ways a certain number of cars laid up for repairs and 
otherwise idle, there should not be less than 200 cars pro- 
vided for the operation of this mine. 

Ques.—Name the different conditions under which you 
would advise the single-, in preference to the double-en- 
try, system. 

Ans.—The single-entry system should never be used, 
in the development of a mine of any size or importance. 
In case of a fall of roof in the rooms, which is liable to 
occur at any time, the circulation of air would be entirely 
blocked, in the use of the single-entry system. 

" *Note—The speed given for this pump is from six to eight 
times its normal speed. A pump of this size would ordinarily 


make from 380 to 40 strokes per minute, and probably dis- 
charge from 800 to 1000 gal. per min. 
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Washington, D. C. 


In amending the House draft of the tariff bill the Senate 
sitting in committee of the whole has inserted in that meas- 
ure an important provision relating to coal. The provision 
consists of language including coal under certain conditions 
in the list of articles upon which the President is authorized 
to impose special duties for the purpose of retaliating against 
any country which may not accord to the products of the 
United States the equal and reciprocal treatment to which 
he believes they are entitled. A part of the general language 
preceding the coal paragraph and applicable to it which is 
now included in the draft of the bill is as follows: 


That whenever the President shall ascertain as a fact that 
any country, dependency, colony, province, or other political 
subdivision of government imposes any restrictions, either 
in the way of tariff rates or provisions, trade or other regu- 


lations, charges or exactions, or in any other manner, di- 
rectly or indirectly, upon the importations into or sale in 
such foreign country of any agricultural, manufactured, or 


other product of the United States, which unduly or unfairly 
discriminates ageinst the United States or the products 
thereof; or whenever he shall ascertain as a fact that any 
such country, dependency, colony, province, or other political 
subdivision of government imposes any restriction or pro- 
hibition upon the exportation of any article to the United 
States which unduly or unfairly discriminates against the 
Unitea States; or whenever he shall ascertain as a fact that 
any such country, dependency, colony, province, or other 
political subdivision of government does not accord to the 
products of the United Statse reciprocal and equal or equiva- 
lent treatment, he shall nave the power and it shall be his 
duty to suspend by proclamation the operation of the pro- 
visions of this Act relative to the rates of duty to be assessed 
upon the importation of the following specified articles, or 
such of them as he may deem just and applicable, and to 
substitute therefor the rates of duty hereinafter prescribed 
upon such articles when imported directly or indirectly from 
such country, dependency, colony, province, or other political 
subdivision of government. 

Following this comes the list of articles with reference 
to which retaliatory powers are given to the President. Coal 
is provided for in the following terms: 

On coal, bituminous and shale, 45c. per ton of 28 bushels, 
80 lb. to the bushel; coal slack or culm, such as will pass 
through a half-inch screen, and briquets of which coal and 
coal dust is the component part of chief value, 15c. per ton 
of 28 bushels, 80 lb. to the bushel. , 

And the President may provide for drawbacks for the re- 
funding of the duty paid upon any such coal, culm or slack 
imported for the purpose of being used for fuel upon vessels 
propelled by steam and engaged in trade with foreign 
countries or between Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States and which vessels are registered under the laws of the 
United States. 

That whenever the President shall ascertain as a fact 
that such restriction or prohibition or lack of accord of re- 
ciprocal and equivalent treatment has ceased, he shall have 
the power and it shall be his duty to revoke such proclama- 
tion, whereupon the articles covered thereby, when imported 
from the place mentioned therein, shall pay the rates of 
duty otherwise provided by law. But this provision shall 
not be applicable beyond the period of three years after the 
date of the passage of this Act unless Congress shall other- 
wise prescribe. 


West Virginia Hearings Are Concluded 


The hearings have been concluded before the senate com- 
mittee investigating the West Virginia coal strike situation 
at Paint Creek, but without developing much real additional 
information. The hearings held some time ago in the West 


Virginia district itself appear to have developed about all 
that the committee was able to bring out, and the recent 


testimony has been chiefly concerned with sustaining or re- 
butting the statements which were brought forward at that 
time. 

It would seem that the materials in the hands of the com- 
mittee three weeks ago have been but little added to, al- 
though there have been some interesting exhibits filed which 
may shortly be published. It is believed that a report on the 
situation may before long be made public, and this, it is 
supposed, will sharply take sides in regard to the matter. 
The exact content, of course, is not yet even tentatively 
known, but the prediction is strongly made in well informed 
quarters that there will be a sharp drift toward the side of 
the miners owing to the fact that several members of the 
committee have already indicated a strong bias in that di- 
rection. 

That there will be any disposition in the Senate to take 
action of a definite kind based upon the findings of the com- 
mittee is not generally believed, it being the view of most 
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companies iS Upueciu : 

At the meeting to be held shortly at Shenandoah the ques 
tion of docking and the “check-off’’ will be thrashed out wit 
President White. All those affected by the docking bill ar 
standing behind the efforts of the union Officials. 


WY pee Cwure 


The Question of Railroad Passes 


The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania has de 
cided that, for the present it will not require public-servic 
companies to file tariffs or schedules with the commissio) 
but will be satisfied with the posting of them in their of 
ficies and stations in the form required by the Interstat 
Commerce Commission. Companies not subject to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission will adopt similar forms of ta) 
iffs and schedules and publish and post them in their office: 
All companies are required to keep a copy of each tariff c 
schedule in their principal office. 

With respect to the applications now pending for the ay 
proval of contracts, the Public Service Commission will hol 
hearings in all cases on Oct. 8, of which due notice will b 
given by publication in the localities affected. General rule 


and regulations governing the making of applications, th 
publication of the time and place of hearing and the dis 
position of the applications are being promulgated by th 
commission. 


The commission will not before Jan. 1, pass upon th 
question as to the right of railroad companies granting fre 
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passes to their employees. The act creating the commission 
does not become effective until that time, and prior to the 
new year the commission has authority only to dispose of the 
unfinished business of the old Railroad Commission and to 
determine questions relating to contracts between utilities 
and municipalities. s 

The question of railroad passes has caused a stir through- 
out the state since the passage of the new Public Service 
law, as many who have studied the act are of the opinion 
that under its provisions railroad employees cannot be 
granted the courtesies which are now extended to them. This 
is of importance to the coal industry especially since many 
of the officials of the larger coal companies now receive rail- 
road passes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Scranton—Subsidence of the surface, due to mining oper- 
ations under the city still continues to be evident and in at 
least one instance, concrete piling has been resorted to, to 
prevent damage to buildings. 


Mt. Carmel—Philip Hughes and Felix Crusinsky, assistant 
fire bosses at the Pennsylvania Colliery, were badly if not 
fatally burned Sept. 10 by an explosion of gas in a tunnel they 
were examining. The men were alone in the mine at the time. 
Hughes managed to find his way to the surface and sum- 
moned a rescuing party. 


Pittston—At a recent fire drill at the Pennsylvania No. 6 
Colliery, at Pittston, the 187 men and boys .employed about 
the breaker and washery were out of the buildings and in 
the yard in one minute and ten seconds after the sounding 
of the alarm, and in two minutes and four seconds there were 
five lines of hose in active play, with a pressure of 140 lb. 
per sq.in. This was more than sufficient to carry the streams 
from the lower yard to the top of the breaker. 


: Shamokin—During the past week the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. opened the bath houses in the Shamokin district for 
the first time and the miners on coming out of the mines 
went under the showers and proceeded home looking like 
bank clerks. 


Plymouth—The proposed proceedings of the Borough of 
plymouth against the Plymouth Coal Co. to restrain the min- 
ing of coal was postponed by agreement, pending an in- 
vestigation by mine inspectors, and 60 days was allowed for a 
thorough inspection of mining conditions in the borough. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—Through a deal just completed, L. B. Hawkins, 
of New Castle, has sold to J. V. Thompson 100 acres of 
Jand in Greene County which is underlaid with coal. The 
Jand was sold at $600 per acre. For several years past efforts 
have been made by the coal people to purchase the land, but 
it was not until this week that the deal was finally com- 

pleted and the land disposed of. 


: Cresson—A number of coal operators have approached 
state authorities in an effort to purchase valuable coal hold- 

ings that underlie the new Tuberculosis Hospital at Cresson. 
The coal was formerly owned by Andrew Carnegie who 
‘deeded it to the state when he gave the large tract of land 
, to the State of Pennsylvania for the erection of the new 
 sanatarium. 


6 PS 


Beaverdale—More than 200 miners employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Coal and Coke Corporation struck recently be- 
- eause they allege the mine foreman discharged several men 

that he might employ others to do contract work. President 
_ Watkins is expected from New York to confer on the matter. 


E. Boswell—A new mine opening said to be one of the 


"largest shaft openings ever planned in the western part of 
| oF state is about to be started near here by the Consoli- 
_ dation Coal Mining Co. 

i Latrobe—Phillip Stump aged 65 years, night fire boss at 
{ the Atlantic mine of the Atlantic Crushed Coke Co. was found 
_ dead in the mine. The man was resting on a bench when 
Waeath, due to heart failure, overtook him. 


WEST VIRGINIA 





Charleston—Alleging that the Paint Creek Colliery Co. had 
‘ failed in its promise to dismiss a company physician employed 
during the recent labor trouble, 500 miners employed in and 
around Mucklow struck Sept. 12. 
A unique and valuable feature of the first Fayette County 
| which will be held at Oak Hill, West Virginia, during the 
week of Oct. 6 to 11, will be one of the United States Govern- 
a mine rescue cars equipped with all modern life-saving 
and rescuing apparatus for use in coal mines. 


: 
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The differences between the miners and their employees 
at the works of the Seng Creek Coal Co. in the Coal River 
field were settled Sept. 10 by a conference between a commit- 
tee of miners and the president of the company. By this set- 
tlement, the price for mining coal in the low veins is advanced 
from 26c. to 30e. 


Bluefield—It is estimated that there are jobs for 2500 men 
in the Pocahontas region. It is impossible to get miners to 
perform the work necessary in filling the increased demand. 
Throughout this region, able-bodied men can earn from $90 
to $125 a month or even more. 


TENNESSEE 
Isoline—The Clear Creek Coal & Lumber Co., of Isoline, 
Cumberland County, Tenn., recently filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, scheduling liabilities of $70,000, with 


assets of the alleged value of $212,000. The principal credi- 
tor is L. A. Pugh, who is trustee under a bond issue of $50,000, 
secured by property listed at $200,000. The company controls 
6500 acres of coal and timber land in Cumberland County, en- 
cumbered by the trust deed referred to, as well as other prop- 
erty. 
KENTUCKY 

Jenkins—A survey of the Baltimore & Ohio is nearing 
completion from the Elkhorn Fuel Co.’s workings on Beaver 
creek to Jenkins, Ky., a distance of 35 miles, and it is said 
that a contract is to be let at once for the construction of the 


line. This road will be one of the heaviest pieces of railroad 
work in Hastern Kentucky. 


Somerset—A recent fire at Somerset, Ky., did considerable 
damage to the town, the total loss amounting to $20,000. The 
office of the Crain Coal Co. was among the business houses 
destroyed. 


Hindman—The interests known as the Litts Syndicate are 
said to have bought up recently several thousand acres of 
rich coal and timber land lying along Carr’s Fork, in 
Knott county, immediately beyond the Letcher county line, 
completing a tract of about 10,000 acres in that section 
under control of these interests. It is said that a branch of 
the Lexington & Eastern will be built up Carr’s Fork a dis- 
tance of 15 miles in order to reach the tract. 


Middlesboro—The long-continued drouth in 
and southeastern Kentucky generally is 


Bell County 
reported to have 


forced a number of mines to cut down their operations to 
half-time, on account of their -inability to secure sufficient 
water for their boilers. At one mine in the county it re- 


quires two days of pumping to secure sufficient water for 
half a day’s operation. Recent rains have helped somewhat, 
and the season has now arrived when ample precipitation to 
relieve this condition may be expected. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Judge E. B. Kinkade, of the Court of Common 
Pleas in a decision handed down recently declined to inter- 
fere with the rates established by the Ohio Utilities Com- 
mission a year ago on Hocking Valley coal between Nelson- 
ville and Toledo. The rate was cut by the Utilities Commis- 
sion and the Hocking Valley R.R. Co. tried to have it re- 
scinded. The railroad company contended that the rates 
established by the commission were unreasonable and unlaw- 
ful as they did not allow the railroad company a fair profit. 

The commission named by Governor Cox, of Ohio, to in- 
vestigate conditions surrounding payment for coal mined, 
took a vacation during the past week. All of the members 
attended to their private affairs and have arranged to take 
up the work again next week. The commission spent a week 
investigating conditions in the Springfield district of Illinois 
and also met with a number of operators in Chicago. A day 
was spent at the docks of Milwaukee to see the condition of 
the coal as it comes off the freighters. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—Miners here have an understanding among 
themselves that if the train that takes them home each even- 
ing across the Wabash River is more than 20 minutes late 
they will not go to work next day. One day recently the 
crew was late. The railroad officials made satisfactory ex- 
planation to the miners, however, and they agreed to go 
back to work. Next morning 900 men filled the cars. The 
switching crew did not know of the arrangement and being 
delayed did not take the trouble to couple on to the wait- 
ing cars, believing that they were empty, and proceeded to 
the mines with a couple of cars the locomotive already had 
in tow. It will take the railroad commission to settle the 
trouble caused by the misunderstanding. 

Seelyville—The Rosebud Mine of the Vandalia Coal Co, 
closed Sept. 10, throwing more than 250 men out of employ- 
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ment. Although all of the coal has not been removed, there 
is considerable danger in mining it. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—With only a few days remaining before they 
were expected to face trial on rebating charges, the O’Gara 
Coal Co., the Harrisburg Big Muddy Coal Co., and the Harris- 
burg Saline Collieries Ce., filed a petition of insolvency and 
asked for receivers on Sept. 13. Judge Carpenter, to whom 
the application for a receiver was made, appointed Thos. J. 
O‘Gara, president of the O’Gara Co., and Fred <A. Busse, 
former mayor of Chicago, to take charge of the properties of 
the three companies. 


Virden—Two miners were seriously burned and another 
less severely in a gas explosion Sept. 8, in the mine of the 
Glenridge Coal Co. Some time ago a fire broke out in one of 
the entries, which was subsequently walled up to smother the 
flames. An attempt was made to open up the entry and get 
out a mining machine which had been walled in and the 
explosion followed. ; 

O’Fallon—The record for hoisting coal in the St. Clair 
County field the past year is held by the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Coal Co.’s No. 2 mine, where 4056 tons were hoisted in 6% 
hours, which is at the rate of 601 tons an hour. Failure to 
complete the eight-hour run was on account of no ears. 
During the past year the Suburban Railway handled the 
greatest amount of St. Clair County coal into East St. Louis, 
and St. Louis, the account being 854,983 tons, the product of 
four mines. The St. Louis & O'Fallon R.R. hauled 848,704 tons 
from its two mines. 

Taylorville—The miners employed in the No. 6 mine of 
the Springfield Coal Mining Co. went on strike Sept. 138, be- 
cause of a dispute over the weighing of coal. The limit of 
3500 lb. on each car was removed recently, since which time 
there has been more or less trouble over the weights. The 
difficulty is not regarded as serious, and it is’ expected that 
the men will soon return to work. 

Spring field—At the present time the mines in this district 
are doing better than they have since early spring. Some 
of the coal companies are, however, advertising for more 
miners. 





TEXAS 


Bridgeport—The coal mines in this vicinity are now opcr- 
ating full time after two months of light running. 


Slaton—A coal mine yielding lignite which was worked 
33 years ago near Slaton, is to be opened up on a commercial 
scale, it is hoped, at an early date, by Colonel A. B. Robertson, 
owner of the famous “V” ranch, on whose land the mine is 
located. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—John R. Loft has stated that the rumors of 
an immediate call for a strike in the southern Colorado coal 
fields were unfounded. He says the leaders of the union are 
optimistic and hope that the operators will meet the miners, 
and that a satisfactory agreement may be reached. 


OREGON 


Eugene—A bed of coal has been found in the hills three 
miles south of Eugene by H. A. Mitchell and E. G. Wilfert, 
who own a small tract of land there. Samples of the coal 
have been brought to Eugene and indicate a good quality. 
If investigations prove satisfactory, mining operations will 
follow. 


Squaw Creek—Representatives of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey have been in this field for the past six weeks, making 
an extensive examination of the coal in this section. This 
appears to be a promising coal field and awaits only trans- 
portation to make the fuel available. The field, which lies 
in the mountains 40 miles west of Grant Pass, is inaccessible 
at present, although a railroad has been surveyed through it. 
It is presumed that the promoters of the survey are the 
people who filed on the coal lands, as 9000 acres had been 
filed on before the lands were thrown into the national forest 
by former President Taft. 
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Sydney, N. S8.—The output of the Dominion Coal Co. for 
August amounted to 425,635 tons, as compared with 409,125 
tons in the same period of 1912. The highest previous output 
was in October last, when 422,343 tons were mined. The 
output for the seven months previous to Sept. 1, 1918, was 
2,720,765 tons, as compared with 2,538,283 tons last year, or 
an increase of 187,482 tons. 
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Henry D. Jackson, consulting engineer, at 88 Broad St., 
Boston, sails Sept. 20 for Bermuda on a three months’ trip for 
rest and recreation. 


John Lynn has leased the Sherrill coal mine at Blanco 
Okla., and will engage in the coal business in a small as 
He expects to work eight or ten men. 


Morgan O. Morgans of Nesquehoning, for 12 years su- 
perintendent for the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has re- 
signed and accepted the superintendency of the Kaska Wil- 
liam colliery at New Philadelphia. 


Frank I. Pierce state mine inspector, of Indiana is de- 
laying the completion of his investigation of the explosion © 
in the mine of the Jackson Hill Coal Co. at Hymera where 
several men were injured, three of them since dying, until 
the survivors are able to testify. 


Wayne Collier, manager of the Pan-American Coal Co., at 
Zanesville, Ohio, claims to be one of the luckiest men that 
ever lived. Recently he started out with two sacks containing 
$2800 each on his motorcycle to pay the men at the mines | 
and when he arrived at his destination he found both sacks 
gone. Stanley Kern, a pumper at the tube works, found the 
saeks and returned them to him. 
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Elkins, W. Va.—The Davis Colliery Co. is making a number 
of improvements in its already modern mining and coking 
plant at Coalton. 


Erie, Penn.—The Bury Compressor Co. is just starting the 
erection of an addition to its plant, extending the main build- 
ing 100 ft. This is necessary on account of increase in its 
business. 


Fredericktown, Penn.—The finishing touches are being put 
on the new temporary tipple being constructed by the Fred- 
ericktown Coal & Coke Co., and within a short time the plant 
will be running coal. 


Sturgis, Ky.—Among the new buildings to be erected and 
used by the West Kentucky Coal Co., at Sturgis, is a complete 
department store, which will be used as the company’s com- 
missary. Other buildings to take the place of those de- 
stroyed in a recent fire are well under way, and all will be 
completed before cold weather. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Development of the newly estab- 
lished coalfield in Southern Utah is being pushed with great 
rapidity by the American Fuel Co., of Salt Lake City, and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are going into the work. 
The above mentioned company has developed its property at 
Neslen quietly but thoroughly, and this mine will soon become 
one of the big shippers of the state. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Norfolk & Western R.R. is plan- 
ning a branch line into Wyoming County to open up some 
valuable coal lands, which have already been leased. Several 
lines have been surveyed into Wyoming County, by the Nor- 
folk & Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Virginian, 
but it is expected the first mentioned will build a branch line 
leaving the main track at Davy, which will extend for about 
20 miles or more into a comparative wilderness, thus giving 
access to a large area of coal and timber land. 


Cabin Creek, W. Va.—The two-million-dollar power plant of 
the New River Development Co., now under construction upon 
Cabin Creek, is approximately two-thirds completed, and it 
is believed it will be finished within a month or two. While 
no transmission wires have yet been strung, the steel towers 
to which they will be attached are being erected, and this 
phase of the work is well under way. It is also contemplated 
to build a dam near Hinton and develop power from the 
waters of New River. 





Harlan, Ky.—Mine operators and business men of Harlan, 
Ky., are said to be preparing to organize an independent 
telephone company, with a direct line connecting Middlesboro, 
Harlan and Pineville, unless the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. will extend its lines to the town shortly, as 
there is some prospect of its doing. The growth of the 
business interests of Harlan make adequate telephone service 
imperative, and a line will be built, either by the company 
or by the business men of the town. 


Hazard, Ky.—The new Kentucky Block Coal Co. proposes 


September 20, 1913 


to lease the property of the Henry Coal & Coke Co., 
about two miles from Hazard, and to begin operations there 
at once. A 1000-ton plant will be built. J. B. Allen will 
have the active management of the operation, having re- 
signed recently as chief engineer of the Slemp Coal Co. He 
expects to have coal moving shortly after the first of the 
year, with houses for the miners and other buildings com- 
pleted. A sawmill will start work on the property at once, 
getting out lumber for various purposes in connection with 
the mine. 


Sandusky, Ohio—Dock improvements are to be made at 
Sandusky, O., and the work is announced to begin shortly. 
The Lower Lakes Dock Co., is planning an expenditure of $1,- 
000,000, which will include additional railroad sidings and an 
additional coal loading plant. The announcement of the im- 
provements were made following the visit of Otto Schroll, 
Supt. of the Toledo division of the Pennsylvania R.R. Co., 
to Sandusky. The proposed improvements are designed to 
give the Pennsylvania better facilities for handling coal 
shipped from southern Ohio and West Virginia mines. The 
contract for the improvement has been awarded to the Great 
Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. 


Panther, W. Va.—The Lathrop Coal Co. has let a contract 
to the Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co. for a large coal washer, 
the work of erection to be started at once. This washer will 
be used to remove all foreign substance from the slack. A 
contract has also been closed with John W. Doss, of Welch, 
to build 10 new houses for the miners, all to be thoroughly 
uptodate; also to operate new sawmills for cutting timber 
upon the lease. 

The Panther Coal Co., a new corporation that will be man- 
aged by the same officers as the Lathrop Coal Co., has applied 
for a charter and will operate a lease one-half mile east of 
the Panther Station. This company will be in operation in 
a short time, producing the same quality of coal as that mined 
by the Lathrop company. Work will be commenced at once 
on 50 houses, all of which will be thoroughly uptodate. 
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Idamay, Ky.—The Congleton Coal Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $1500, and the incorporators are Lee, 
Hill and Tryce Congleton. 

Hazard, Kky.—The Kentucky Bullock Coal Co., has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $30,000. The incorporators 
are J. B. Allen, M. M. Bullock and J. A. Roan. 


Morgantown, Ky.—The Independent Coal Co., has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $1500. The incorporators are C. 
M. Sullivan, James W. Cook, and James F. Hope. 


Coalton, Okla.—The Herron Coal Mining Co., has been or- 
ganized at Coalton with a capital stock of $20,000. The in- 
ecorporators are W. F. Herron, W. P. Russell and George 
Arbaugh, all of Coalton. 

Greencastle, Ind.—The Silver Ash Block Coal Co., has 
been organized to buy, sell and mine coal. The capital stock 
is $25,000 and the incorporators are George W. Hanna, James 
B®. Houck and John W. Stoner. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Royal-Ten Coal Co., of Knox County 
has been organized with a capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
corporators are H. M. Johnson, H. 8S. Pless, Ben. A. Morton, 
Ralph W. Brew and Joseph P. Grant. 


Peru, Ind.—The Island Creek Lumber Co., of Island Creek, 
W. Va., has filed articles of incorporation here naming as 
directors J. O. Cole, Chas. C. Crane and E. C. Bears. The 
company has $10,000 capital stock, and will open coal mines 
on land owned by Mr. Cole. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The L. P. S. Extraction Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $120,000 to acquire, 
own and lease mines and mining rights of all kinds. The 
incorporators are George A. Perry, of Philadelphia, Penn. W. 











_M. Hope, of Dover, Del. and others. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Articles incorporating the McKay Coal 
Co. were filed Sept. 5 with the county recorder. The com- 
pany is incorporated for $4000 and will engage in a gen- 
eral fuel business in Des Moines. The incorporators are A. 
G. McKay, E. M. Gray, and Earnest C. Pond. 


Elkins, W. Va.—The Limestone Railroad Co. is to mine 
and transport coal, limestone and other mineral. Capital 
stock $15,000. Incorporators are R. B. Cody, E. M. Cody and 
BH. A. Cody, of Buckhannon, W. Va, J. A. Isherwood, of 
Elkins, W. Va. and Robert Connell, of Washington, D. Cr 


Charleston, W. WVa.—The Economy Splint Coal Co., of 
Charleston, W. Va., has been organized with a eapital stock 
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of $15,000 to produce coal. The incorporators are N. R. 
Hoge, of Sanderson, W. Va., T. G. Bush, of Quick, W. Va., 
Joseph Moore, J. M. Harris and Fred Burdett, of Charles- 
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Charleroi, Penn.—Improvements being made at Lock No. 4 
on the Monongahela River are not interfering with the coal 





trade. During the month of August 16,807,000 bushels of 
coal were locked through. This is somewhat above the 
average. 

Seranton, Penn.—The total shipments of anthracite coal 





from Pennsylvania in the month of August were 1,206,691 
tons less than for the corresponding month in 1912. Last 
month, these shipments amounted to 5,369,900 tons as against 
6,576,591 tons for the corresponding month of last year. 


Peoria, 111.—The Peoria Coal Club has signed a contract 
with the Illinois Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Protective As- 
sociation to do all its investigating for the coming year. 
Short weight, the credit of customers, etc., will be the work 
of the detective agency and two men have been appointed 
for this purpose. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Over a million and a half tons of 
coal were shipped on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. from the 
Kanawha, New River and Kentucky districts during the 
month of August. The tonnages are as follows for the three 
districts: 

Kanawha district coal 892,540 tons, coke 1980 tons. New 
River district coal, 537,490 tons, coke, 12,810 tons. Kentucky 
district coal, 195,300 tons, coke, 11,940-tons. This makes a 
total shipment of coal and coke of 1,652,062 tons. 


Washington, D. C.—That the coal operators of Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio took a hand in fomenting trouble and promot- 
ing the big strike in West Virginia in 1912 in order to more 
advantageously compete with West Virginia operators, was 
the sworn testimony before the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee on Sept. 9. A former Burns detective who went into 
West Virginia during the strike to investigate testified he 
received this information from a prominent man identified 
with Pennsylvania mining interests. He steadfastly refused 
to give the name of his informant. 


Monongahela, Penn. Representatives of a Uniontown 
syndicate headed by J. V. Thompson, are rapidly buying up 
all the virgin coal land that lies along Ten Mile Creek and 
in the vicinity of Hackney in Greene and Washington Coun- 
ties. Agents of the syndicate have been at work for several 
months acquiring the property which is said to aggregate 
over 7000 acres, the prevailing price being approximately $600 
an acre. The same interests are also purchasing coal lands 
at Conger and Dunn Station. The farmers at these points, 
however, are holding out for higher prices and the likeli- 
hood is that they will get them. 


Granite City, Ill.—A big increase in the output of coal in 
Madison County will be shown by the report of the county 
mine examiner to the board of supervisors. This will be 
the fourteenth annual report and each has shown a sub- 
stantial gain over previous years. Twenty-seven mines are 
in operation and the output for the year was approximately 
four million tons. Practically all the coal was consumed 
by the industries of the county or sold to railroads for loco- 
motives. Thirteen persons were killed in the mines during 
the year and approximately $85,000 was paid by the miners 
for powder to blast the coal. 


St. Louis, Mo.—One of the most important coal and railroad 
transactions made in this vicinity in a long time came to 
light a few days ago when it became known that the Manu- 
facturers Ry. had bought the St. Louis & O’Fallon Ry., and had 
secured trackage rights over the Alton & Southern lines. 

This came in the face of the fact that the Manufacturers 
Ry. was at this time supposed to be completing a deal with 
the various roads entering St. Louis, and working as the St. 
Louis Terminal lines to allow the Manufacturers road a work- 
ing basis for the freight moved over its rails. With the 
announcement of the O’Fallon purchase came a letter with- 
drawing the proposed arrangement with the Terminal Ry. 

It is understood that the Manufacturers Ry. will have a 
close working arrangement with the road now building by 
the Aluminum of America, which has under way work for 
the approaches to ferry slips on the east side of the river. 
The railroad owns property on the west side and in this way 
the Manufacturers Ry. has broke the Terminal control of the 
river crossing facilities, and threatens to become an important 
coal carrier to at least the local market. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Bituminous operators again out of the market and ton- 
nage difficult to obtain. Oceasional congestion reported but 
the season is now sufliciently advanced to look for a hard 
situation at any time. Wholesale anthracite continues dull 
and mining still restricted. 


The retail anthracite trade received a slight impetus dur- 
ing the week, due to the first appearance of colder weather. 
Greater activity is noticeable among dealers and consumers, 
but the movement is not of sufficient proportion to effect the 
wholesale situation. Mines continue working under curtailed 
production, and some of the smaller sizes are still going into 
storage. The most interesting development during the week 
was the recent announcement of a proposed increase in the 
water freights out of New York Harbor. The companies 
claim that this business has been done at a loss in the past 
and they are determined to eliminate all such unprofitable 
features of the trade. 

Bituminous operators who were in the market a few 
weeks ago, have again withdrawn and the situation is not- 
ably stiffer. The short car supply is having a steadying in- 
fluence while the spot market is stronger and the outlook 
even more perplexing. There is a particular scarcity of 
West Virginia grades and quotations are showing a strong 
tendency to increase on what little prompt coal is offered. 
The season has advanced to a point where a firm situation 
may develop very rapidly. 

On the other hand, an occasional congestion is being re- 
ported, notably at Boston where there is more coal on vessels 
than ean be unloaded and some of this will probably be on 
demurrage shortly. Again, prompt loading *cannot be ob- 
tained on short notice at Hampton Roads, as was recently 
demonstrated when an attempt was made to divert vessels 
there from Baltimore; apparently shipments to tide are well 
sold in advance cf their arrival. A record production is be- 
ing made in the Pittsburgh region. The demand continues 
close up to the supply and prices are firm with prompt ton- 
nages difficult to negotiate. Dealers are beginning to buy in 
preparation for the fall trade. Cars continue in fair supply, 
the greatest difficulty at the moment being the shortage of 
labor. 

The effect of the heavy movement in Ohio is noticeable on 
the car supply although the situation is by no means serious 
as yet. The September circular is well maintained, domestic 
grades being particularly strong and the lake movement 
limited only by the supply of cars; the latter business is 
also being somewhat delayed by the difficulty in obtaining 
return cargoes at the upper-lake ports. The railroad yards 
at Hampton Roads are practically cleaned up due to a heavy 
dumping, principally for shipment into the New England 
trade; spot tonnage is difficult tq obtain. The car supply is 
the principal feature in the Southern market, many mines 
being forced to reduce operations to one-third or one-half 
capacity; both steam coal and lump are improving. 

The cooler weather has caused a tightening in the car 
situation in the Middle West and free coal is generally 
difficult to obtain. Some activity has developed in the retail 
trade and there is a disposition among coal men to specu- 
late heavily on the prospects of a rising market this winter. 
Industrial conditions are improving and prices are some 
stiffer. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Hampton Roads coals firmer, and the outlook more per- 
plexing; receipts still heavy. Georges Creek in short supply. 
Signs of increasing demand for Pennsylvania grades. Barge 
rates on anthracite from New York to advance Oct. ik 


Bituminous—There is no material change in Pocahontas 
and New River, except that the spot market is even stronger 
than a week ago and the outlook for the next 60 days is, 
if anything, more perplexing. Orders are still plentiful and 
it is at least worth noting that steamers it was sought to 
divert from Baltimore were finally obliged to await their 
turn at that port because no agency at Hampton Roads 
could undertake prompt loading on short notice. In other 
words, coal is still being sold well in advance of its arrival 
at tide and it may be that this condition will prevail into 
the cold weather. Shippers who were putting coal on the 
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market here a fortnight ago now find themselves obliged to 
decline business that is offered, and as high as $2.95 f.0.b has 
been realized for the small orders that have lately come in. 

Meanwhile Boston has more bituminous waiting discharg- 
ing berths than has been the case for months and it is re- 
ported that some heavy demurrage will accrue before the 
harbor is clear of boats that have been held in the stream 
for two and three weeks. It is possible there will be a de- 
cided lull when these cargoes are added to the stocks already 
on hand but we cannot be so confident now that the market 
will ease off later. The season is at hand when a firm situ- 
ation can develop very fast. 
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The shippers of the better grades from Pennsylvania have 
no difficulty keeping orders ahead of output. Prices fluctu- 
ate from day to day but there is a strong undertone. There 
are signs of an increasing demand for these coals, now that 
Pocahontas and New River seem so firmly established on a 
high-price level. For bunkering, in particular, the distribu- 
tors here find a wider opening for reputable Pennsylvania 
coals on account of the demand from steamship owners for 
lower prices than can be made on coals from Hampton 
Roads. There is a better regard here for Pennsylvania coals 
of known origin than was formerly the case. 


Water Freights are easy. Most of the coal moving this 
way is in steamers or in other tonnage that is under con- 
tract, so the current demand is rather light and at what are 
now considered minimum rates; 75¢c. is about the average 
from Norfolk on large vessels, with 10c. less to Providence. 


Anthracite—It has been informally announced that effec- 
tive, Oct. 1, certain anthracite carrying companies will ad- 
vance barge freights, New York to Boston, from 50 and 55c. 
to 65 and 70c., making the circular price $5.90 alongside for 
stove and egg. In March, 1912, the price was $5.50 alongside, 
making a total advance of 40c. in less than two years, not 
counting the Pennsylvania state tax which some shippers are 
charging and others are not. Dealers are nevertheless tak- 
ing supplies as fast as their storage will permit and the 
hard-coal trade is in excellent shape. 

Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as fol- 
lows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
NMinestyi er. nee Prone sii $1.10@1.50 $1.35@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadel phiax>)-.iceueeeiere 2.35@2.75 2.60@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New XOrk career sires 2.65@3.00 2.90@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*-. seamen ete Te deepags (ole Ere sheoeaushel ees vdeo 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads* 2.20505, oo csisie s.0es 2 iv ec 2 alee edhe tania nee $2.85@2.95 
Bostont ..!.shipieis bse ee a)s) eye epele vi Talet steel pee anhalt ee 3.78@3.88 
Providence §i.6 [wae oe ae) eo oye. doe Sirs elie ol ebay sts) 5b) oka e ae eee 3.93@4.10 
NEW YORK 
Bituminous market steady and well supported in spite 


of the rumored withdrawal of the railroad buyers. 
cite continues dull and production restricted. 
somewhat stimulated by a fall in temperature. 


Anthra- 
Retail trade 


Bituminous—The withdrawal of a number of Eastern rail- 
roads from the market as reported last week, has failed to 
have any effect on the situation which continues firm in 
every respect. It is clear that whatever results were antici- 
pated from this action on the part of the roads, the effect 
of their withdrawal from the market has been entirely dis- 
counted and coal continues to move as freely as at any tim? 
during the prevailing activity. It is anticipated that thew 
will again be buying by Oct. 1; a great deal of difficulty was 
experienced last year in obtaining sufficient railroad fuel 
and it is probable that the roads will endeavor to better pre- 
pare themselves this winter. 
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One of the best features in the market is the obvious care 
which operators are taking to keep the production down 
within the limits of the demand. Indications point to a 
consistently strong market throughout the winter, with the 
producers so thoroughly in control of the situation, that they 
will be able to eliminate the possibility of a runaway market. 
Such a condition is very desirable since any abnormal infalla- 


tion is invariably followed by a subsequent depression, more 


the coal bin. 


, 


7 


stocking as liberally as before, 


renew their supplies, 


harmful in its effects than any temporary period of high 
prices. Conjectures are already being heard as to what effect 
the closing of the lake trade will -have upon the market; 
this of course, always results in a temporary embarrassment 
in certain districts specializing on this business but it seems 
to remote at the present time to be considered. The bitu- 
‘minous market continues firm at former quotations as fol- 
lows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.75; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85: 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 


Anthracite—The appearance of some moderately cool 
weather has had a slightly stimulating effect upon the re- 
tail demand for hard coal, but without changing the whole- 
sale situation. There are no reports as yet of any increase 
in the production in the mining regions, and the collieries 
are still working on part time. The companies are also 
notably pea and buckwheat 
grades. Stove continues in strongest demand. However, the 
change in weather has caused renewed interest in the market 
on the part of both dealers and consumers; inquiries are more 
numerous and a continuance of the low temperatures will see 
the winter trade under way somewhat earlier than is usually 
the case. 

There is a noticeable tendency on the part of local 
‘agencies to confine their business entirely to old customers 
and in some instances to even withdraw from some of the 
outlying local markets. An example of this is found in an 
advance in local water freights particularly to Boston which, 
it is rumored, will be put into effect by a number of com- 
panies either Oct. 1, or Nov. 1. This increase will be from 
50@55c. up to 60@65c., the latter figure having been put into 
effect in the early part of this year by one of the big local 
shippers. It is claimed that the water movement of hard coal 
by the large companies, has long been carried on at a loss. 
There are also other instances where unprofitable business is 
being dropped. 

The local market has recorded some further advances dur- 
ing the week, and is now quotable on about the following 
basis: 


—Upper Ports Lower Ports 














Circular Individual Circular Individual 
ORGS an ne CAR a AD rie Sane CAR OTT RA in) Shes, Goa 
OE terpe tk, 5.25 $5.15@5.25 5.20 $5.10@5.20 
SEL ASR See O20 5.25 5.20 5.20 
Bhestnut...........-... 5.50 5.40@5.50 5.45 5.35@5.45 
ya See Oe 3.50 3.50@3.50 3.45 3.35@3.45 
Banckwheat.-..\..-2.2%.-- OPT R 2.60@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.35@2.70 
it Ad Sa EO eae ae 2425 2°25 1.95@2.20 1.80@2.20 
Le eat Ee i ar és) 1.75 1.70 1.40@1.70 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Anthracite trade is slowly becoming more active. Cur- 
tailed operations still continue but there are indications that 
full mining is likely to be resumed shortly. Bituminous mar- 
Ket continues strong with Jemand good, and prices on about 
a parity with the week previous. 


The first real cool snap of the 
ance early this week, and anxious 
The change, while 


season made its appear- 
eyes were turned toward 
temporary, at the same 
time it is likely to be the opening wedge for the fall busi- 
ness. It is rumored that most of the dealers, are not car- 
Trying such very heavy stocks of coal. Then again, it is not 
believed that the householders have much coal, carried over 
from last winter. It will be recalled that the winter of 1912 
‘and 1913 was, comparatively speaking, a very mild one; and 
it is safe to assume that few consumers were compelled to 
the early winter purchases carrying 


them over until spring. This is an unusual condition, as 
there is generally more or less coal carried over. This 
bears out the assertion made by many, that when the de- 
Mand actually starts up, it will come with rush. Curtailed 


-~Mining still continues although operators declare that full 


; 






' Operations are likely to commence at any time. 


' than because the prices were not acceptable. 
’ even selling at slightly higher prices than was the case a week 


Dealers 
State that they are receiving numerous orders for deferred 


E shipment, and when deliveries start, there will be more activ- 
‘ity with the wholesalers. 


In bituminous one hears of occasional orders being turned 
down, more on account of lack of ability to deliver, rather 
Some coals are 
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or two ago, but that again resolves itself into a question of 
how bad the customer is pressed for tonnage. Tidewater de- 
liveries are fairly heavy at the present time, with good 
prices prevailing. Quotations vary from $1.25 to $1.60 and 
better, at the mines. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Production at full capacity and prompt coal still diffi- 
cult to obtain. Dealers buying more freely in preparation for 
the fall demand. Odd tonnages of coke being offered at con- 
cessions but the market generally firm. 


Bituminous—More is heard of shortage of men than 
formerly, particularly from West Virginia fields, while car 
supply in the Pittsburgh district is fairly satisfactory, though 
short on a few divisions. Production and shipments are 
practically up to record rate. The approaching end of the 
lake shipping season has not produced any weakness in the 
market, regular prices being firmly maintained, while free 
coal is somewhat hard to find, although the demand is quite 
limited except from retail dealers. Many of the dealers failed 
to make contracts and are now increasing their purchases in 
the open market, providing for the fall demand from con- 
sumers. We continue to quote: Slack, 90c.: nut and slack, 
$1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%4-in. steam, 
$1.50; 1%-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 


Connellsville Coke—The market has been very inactive 
since there were fair sized sales of furnace coke for Septem- 
ber delivery. These sales were at $2.50 with two or three 
possible exceptions. In the past week small lots of spot 
coke have been offered at concessions, down to $2.35 or $2.25, 
but there is question about the quality, and in any event no 
ordinary tonnages are offered below $2.50, which the lead- 
ing operators regard as the market. We quote: Prompt fur- 
nace, $2.50; contract furnace, $2.50; prompt foundry, $2.90@ 
3; contract foundry, $2.90@3. per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Sept. 6 at 369,- 
459 tons, a decrease of 33,571 tons, and shipments at 371,270 
tons, a decrease of 33,845 tons. The decrease was due prob- 
ably to the holiday, and the previous week’s figures had been 
correspondingly high, presumably in anticipation of same. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Growing car searcity is tightening up the market again, 
although some low-grade coals are still comparatively cheap. 
Not a few mines are out of market, however, because they 
cannot get through more than enough to meet contracts. 


The bituminous coal market is being again strengthened 
by a growing car scarcity. While the situation in Pennsyl- 
vania is not so bad, there have been days in West Virginia 
recently when the shortage has been acute. Some oper- 
ating interests have reached a point where they refuse to 
sell any coal and are obliged to hustle to meet their con- 
tract obligations. 

Where there was coal to offer in West Virginia, prices 
were as a rule a little better than the week previous. 
Unless the car situation improves rapidly the upward move- 
ment should continue. During the week run-of-mine was 
quotable in small lots at from 90 to 95c., and three-quarter 
sold around $1.05 to $1.10. Slack showed remarkable strength 
early in the week, because of the reduced screening and sold 
up to 95c: 

There has been somewhat of an easing up in the move- 
ment to tide, although New England is still taking a fair 
quantity of coal. In the export business there should soon be 
a resumption of activity, as several important charters were 
announced for the week. Anthracite dealers are doing a 
fairly satisfactory business. There is no rush of fuel yet, as 
the yards are pretty well stocked. Many of the Pennsylvania 
coal cars that are ordinarily used in the anthracite trade 
are now in use in the soft coal districts. 

Increased activity in shipping circles here recently is in- 
teresting the bunker supply trade. The port of Baltimore has 
shown a tremendous increase in its export and import busi- 
ness so far this year and many of the tramps that now come 
here are in the market for coal supply. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bituminous continues steady, but not quite so active. 


Car shortage becoming more and more noticeable. Demand 
close up to supply. 


Bituminous—The most important change of front in the 
bituminous trade is in the ear situation. LEDS eno te conv: 
agreed that they are growing scarcer, but the railroad offi- 
cials state that the end is not very near. It is denied that 
the locomotive supply is short. At present the Pennsylvania, 
according to official statement, is delivering only about 75 
per cent. of the required supply, though the Allegheny Valley 
mines appear to be faring somewhat better. \ 
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The fear that the closing of the lakes will develop a 
large amount of unsold coal is not so great as it was. The 
shipments in that trade are slowing down somewhat, but 
not on account of any natural falling off in demand or in 
any estimate that cuts down the apparent amount needed 
by the upper-lake consumers. Just as soon as the present 
cool weather becomes definitely established the former 
heavy shipments are expected to be resumed. 

The fact is that the demand is so close up to the supply 
that there is no reason for predicting any great change in 
the situation. Not in the entire history of the bituminous 
trade has the summer demand been anything like what it 
has been this year, so that it is not to be expected that any 
decline will occur now just as the natural increase in con- 
sumption is at hand. 

There is a steady growth in manufacturing in this vicin- 
ity, quite as much as has been the case at any former time 
and the domestic season is also now at hand. The iron con- 
sumption is good and business refuses to be disturbed by 
anything done or proposed by Congress. 

Prices are therefore strong at $2.90 for Pittsburgh lump, 
$2.80 for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack, 
with Allegheny Valley about 20c. lower. 

Coke—While high-grade coke is a little firmer there is a 
decided weakness in the lower grades of furnace, which are 
selling in place of stock. Quotations are $4.85 for best 
Connellsville foundry and $3.85 for high-sulphur furnace. 

Anthracite—The weather now favors a return of the de- 
mand for anthracite and there is some call for the purely do- 
mestic sizes, but it is hard to sell egg in any quantity and 
shippers will not consider the fall trade definitely opened 
till all sizes will sell. Pea and buckwheat are not active. 
It will be a hardship to take out all the availabl2 chestnut 
and stove sizes before anything will sell at all steadily. 
Lake shipments are heavy, though not quite as large as 
they were last month. More storage room in the only re- 
quirement. The weekly shipment by lake was 148,000 tons. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Car situation showing effects of the large movement. 
Lake trade heavy but vessels delayed at the upper lakes 
waiting cargoes. Cooler weather stimulating the demand. 


No car shortage of consequence has as yet been noted on 
this market although shipments are not as prompt as they 
were earlier in the season. Some of the railroads are sending 
out warnings of an impending shortage and are making an 
appeal to shippers to use every precaution to prevent a con- 
gestion of cars. Hocking operators are refusing many orders 
and other roads coming into Toledo are demanding that 
eustomers accept a certain proportion of hopper cars. 

Lake business continues active and is being pushed as 
rapidly as possible. The ore shipments are not as rapid as 
was the case earlier in the season and vesselS which have 
been waiting around for ore loaders have been offered to 
grain shippers. It is stated that ships have been waiting 
at the head of the lakes for ore from two days to a week. 

The demand for coal is a little brisker than it was be- 
cause of the cooler weather. Steam grades are fairly active 
and the domestic trade is beginning to pick up. A little more 
cold weather will bring about considerable activity in the 
market generally. Prices are very firm here and there are 


no indications of a weakening anywhere along the line. Fine 

eoal continues scarce and high in price. 
Prices as quoted at Toledo are as follows: 

Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 

hontas ing son roy ilon No.8 _ bridge 

Domestic humps Ragen nose $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $2.00 $2.50 $1.35 $1.35 

Egg.... 2.50 ilig}s" 2.50 1.50 2.50: ae Yad 

Nuts foes ee enemas 2.00 1.25 2.25 1.75 2.50 Soyer 

Slump... Soest aD ilawaden bocce ae Bi OD oa oe ee eee em 2 ee et 

Mine-run:.< 68 cme ee 1.60 1235 Sete ae a Ay 1,12 1.15 

Slack wsiive wwe eee fans 0.70 Gah anh Mia 0.80 eee 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The principal feature is the car situation which is cur- 
tailing production. In Eastern Ohio and Pomeroy Bend the 
shortage is marked and trouble being experienced in other 
fields. Prices are stiff and the demand strong for all sizes. 
Lake trade is still active. 


The question of car supply is the principal factor in the 
coal trade in Ohio. Inability to furnish sufficient equip- 
ment has caused a lessening in production in many of the 
fields. The demand for all grades is good and the circular 
at the new level of Sept. 1 is well maintained. The tone of 
the market is satisfactory in every way. 

The domestic demand is one of the best features of the 
trade. Retailers in all sections are placing orders and ask- 
ing for prompt delivery if possible. Dealers stocks are not 
large and they are endeavoring to increase them to guard 
against a famine when the rush comes. Larger house- 
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holders have placed orders and retailers are busy making 
deliveries. Retail quotations are firm and inclined to ad- 
vance. Pocahontas prices have increased because of a scarc- 
ity of labor in the mining district. 

Lake trade is also active and the volume of fuel going 
to the Northwest is only limited by the car supply. The 
dock situation at the upper lake ports is satisfactory and 
little congestion is reported. Chartering of bottoms is still 
going on and the lake movement will be active to the close 
of navigation. The Toledo docks of the Hocking Valley have 
loaded 2,000,000 tons since the season started. 

Eastern Ohio operators are probably the worst sufferers 
as a result of the shortage of cars. It is estimated that the 
output in that district is but 60 per cent. normal. In the 
Hocking Valley the production is estimated at 85%, in the 
domestic fields about 75% and in the Pomeroy Bend field, 
about 65% of the average. 

Steam business is holding up well under the circumstances 
and is expected to continue active during the fall at least; 
manufacturing establishments are taking quite a good ton- 
nage while railroad fuel is also in fair demand. Only a few 
stéam contracts are expiring at this time and they are being 
renewed at higher figures generally. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $1275. G1. 70 eee eee $1.85 @ 1.75 $1.70@1. a 
3-4 ‘Inch yy meee oie 1.60 @ 1.55 $1.30@1.25 1.55@1.60 1.55@1.50 
Nuts conical ae sche 1°30,@31- 200240 eee 1.40@1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run. =. cones 1.40@1.35 1.20@1.15 1.30@1.25 1.25@1.20 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.70@0.65 ............. 0.75@0.70 0.75 @ 0.70 
Coarse slack........ 0.60@ 0.55 0.85@0.75 0.65@0.60 0.65 @ 0.60 

HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Heavy dumpings during the week, principally for ship- 
ment into New England. Railroad yards well cleaned up and 
suppliers pressed for tonnage. Domestic trade opening up. 


Coal dumpings over the tidewater piers during the past 
week have been heavy, a large fieet of schooners, as well 
as cargo steamers, having been loaded for ports in New Eng- 
land. There has also been a good movement in the foreign 
trade of both cargo and bunker coal. On account of the 
heavy dumpings and the light movement to tidewater, there 
is little accumulation in any of the railroad yards. A large 
number of the suppliers are short of coal, with a consider- 
able number of vessels waiting.in the stream. 

There is practically no spot coal offering as the agencies 
are using all available on contract business. Prices for Poca- 
hontas and New River grades have remained about the same 
as during the last two weeks. 

Dealers in domestic coal, who have been doing practically 
nothing during the summer months, are now being rushed 
with orders as householders are beginning to get in their 
winter supply. Prices for domestic coal range from $4 for 
New River and Pocahontas to $7.50 for anthracite nut, stove 
and egg. 

There have been foreign shipments to Dakar, Rio, Coronel, 
La Plata, Panama, Georgetown and Puerto Gallegos, Pata- 
gonia. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Slack coal experienced a sharp reversal in form and is 
now heavy. Car supply becoming tighter and the new hop- 
per bottoms are again a factor in the situation. Indications 
point to high prices for October delivery. : 


The local market for screenings has experienced an abrupt 
and unexpected change from almost famine conditions to an 
exceeding heaviness, certain grades being almost impossible 
to move. Some of the high-grade eastern Kentucky coals 
are only in moderately excessive supply, but of the western 
Kentucky, and other cheaper coals, the production is far 
in excess of the demand. The increased movement of west- 
ern Kentucky domestic coal to the South and into the Ken- 
tucky market has resulted in an excessive production of 
screenings; as a result there has been a heavy movement of 
this grade into Louisville, its natural market. Large or- 
ders from the railroads have also resulted in an excessive 
production of pea and slack. 

The lack of sufficient cars in the eastern Kentucky field 
has kept the supply of high-grade screenings from that dis- 
trict down to a comfortable margin. It is stated on relia- 
ble authority that a great deal of western Kentucky coal is 
being applied on contracts calling for Straight Creek and 
Jellico screenings, the market being flooded with the former. 
and the latter in moderately short supply. 

Eastern Kentucky operators are again experiencing 4 
great deal of difficulty with the big hopper cars, which they 
are now being forced to load in the absence of an adequate 
supply of gondolas. Consignees north of the Ohio River re- 
fuse flatly to accept shipments in this class of equipment, 


for October deliveries. 


f 


| 


. specified in orders, an allowance of 15c. per ton is usually 
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so that they are confined almost entirely in the state. 
they are being accepted there, a great deal of dissatisfaction 
and complaint is heard regarding them. Where shipments 
have been made in the hopper cars, contrary to instructions 


made for unloading. 

In view of the prospective labor troubles next month, 
operators are making no contracts for deliveries beyond 
September, and $2.25 is expected to be the minimum on block 
At the moment this grade is quotable 
at $2.10 with round at $1.60 to $1.65, and screenings 85c. to 
90c. The over-supply of western Kentucky screenings has 
ereated a heaviness in that market, which is now quotable 


at about 50c. or 60c., and even less for nut and slack, and 
80c. to 40c. for pea and slack. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Demand continues good for steam and domestic coal. 
Coke shows improvement. Car shortage still serious. Pig 





- delivery during the balance of this year. 


iron firm with large sales. Cast-iron pipe very quiet, both 
in amount of business and price. 


The demand for steam coal is very good in this district, 
and lump coal is picking up after about ten days of rather a 
quiet market. The market on both furnace and foundry coke 
is good, with prices from $3.25 to $3.50 on furnace coke, and 
$3.50 to $4.25 on foundry. The pig-iron market is booming. 
One producer has sold since July 4 over 120,000 tons for 
Some iron is be- 


ing sold for the first quarter of next year, at prices from 


25 to 50c. above this year’s deliveries. 

The car supply is still serious, many of the mines running 
from one-third to one-half time on account of the shortage. 
The railroads are making every effort to get their cars back 


_ from all foreign lines, but it is quite evident that this winter 


will show them far short of the necessary equipment to move 
the product. Manufacturers of cast-iron pipe state that 


there is very little doing in that line and that prices are 


for years. 


far from being satisfactory. 
NEW ORLEANS 


Spirited competition on between the agencies. Heavy 
shipping stimulates bunker trade. Coal men do not expect 
to see early conversion of Southern Pacific ships to oil burn- 
ers, despite company’s announcement. 


The placing of the contract for the school board’s annual 
coal supply developed some of the most spirited competition 
between the different agencies that has been seen in the city 
The Tennessee, Coal, Iron & Railway Co. secured 
the bituminous and the C. A. Andrews Coal Co., Ltd., the an- 
thracite contract. 

Car shortage is becoming more pronounced but large quan- 
tities of Alabama coal continue to arrive daily. 

An oil-tank steamer, the ‘“Topila,’” has been put in service 
by the Southern Pacific Co. between here and Tampico, and 
fuel oil is being stored with the announced intention of be- 
ginning the use of oil as soon as the vessels of the company 
ean be converted. While coal men are inclined to doubt that 
a change to oil will be made while same is at the present 
price, the loss of this business, even if it comes this winter, 
will be more than replaced by the new lines. 

Exports for the week were confined to the regular ship- 
ments to Bluefields and Cape Gracias, Nicaragua; Port Bar- 
ries, Guatemala; Belize and Stann Creek, British Honduras. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Prompt coals steady at a relatively high level. 
age becoming more serious and free tonnage scarcer. 


Car short- 
An-= 


thracite improving. 


Bituminous—The local steam market continues to show a 
steady improvement from day to day, and it is difficult to 
anticipate what the future will bring forth. However, all in- 
dications point to a still further advance. There is very little 


‘spot coal to be had, and a pronounced scarcity of cars has 


developed in the West Virginia field. Contracts figures con- 
tinue as strong as ever and many enticing offers are being re- 
jected by operators, indicating that:they desire as much free 
tonnage as possible for use in the open market this fall. 
There seems to be a general disposition among all classes of 
coal men to speculate on the probabilities of a rising market 


this winter. 


‘sition. 


The domestic situation is also beginning to attract atten- 
tion locally. Inquiries are becoming steadily more numerous 


‘and large distributors are showing a disposition to get into 


the market. Prices are advanced over last year and some 
of the local agencies who have neglected to lay in their 
winter supply, are now finding themselves in a precarious po- 
Very little Pocahontas coal is coming in and it com- 
mands a ready premium, all sizes having advanced 10c. per 
ton within the last week. Spot coal is selling for 25c. above 
eireular. 
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The local market is now quotable on the following basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic Russ $1.75 $1.75 $2.60 $2.50 
Egg.. 1.75 aay aed, 2.60 2.20 
Steam lump. . 1.45 Mian as Rit c Rah Saye hike 
g-in. lump...... 1.20 $1.25 1.15 $1.15 $1.20 ima, 
Mine-run 1S ee ane 1.10 P05 to 10 Ole 0: 1.60 
Slack tacos 0.90 1:00. 0.75 0.80 0.85 setae 


Anthracite—The hard-coal market has failed to show any 
change during the week. The domestic sizes seem to be 
moving about as usual, stove and egg being the most active 
at the present time. Pea coal is moving a little more 
freely and expectations are that it will continue to im- 
prove as the cool weather advances. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Cooler: weather resulted in a further tightening in the 
car situation. Some activity in the retail trade. General in- 
dustrial conditions improving. 


There is some complaint of a shortage of cars at the 
mines, now that there has been a few days of cool weather 
that has stirred up the trade somewhat. In the Terre Haute 
district it is stated that mines could put in full time, if the 
Big Four, Chicago and Eastern Illinois and Vandalia roads 
would supply enough cars. The Chicago and Eastern IIlli- 
nois reports that it has 1500 men at work getting coal cars 
in good condition. This road is the heaviest coal carrier in 
the state. Since it has been separated from the ‘Frisco sys- 
tem, some of the old directors are back on the board and 
they at one time gave the coal traffic good attention. Oper- 
ators are therefore hopeful. 

In the retail trade consumers of domestic are hurrying 


_to get in a supply before an expected advance in prices, 
Oct. 1. This activity reflects back to the mines. Prices hold 
steady, with some slight improvement in the inquiry for 


screenings, and a gentle pushing of industrial activities to 
their usual fall schedule. Mine-run, too, is in somewhat 
better demand. 

ST. 


LOUIS, MO. 


Cool weather locally has developed some demand. 
try trade improving. 
ticularly strong. 


Coun- 
Franklin County and Carterville pare 
Standard grades the weak department. 
The local market did not hold out as was anticipated last 
week practically every grade breaking from 5 to 20c. a ton. 
However, with the beginning of this week things looked dif- 
ferent, and it is likely that prices will be maintained from 


now on. The main cause of the weakness was the extreme 
warm weather; with the first of this week conditions 
changed, and there is a general demand for coal. Country 


business is also picking up, and everything 
the balance of the month will be good. 

Franklin County is unusually strong and Carterville is 
creeping along fairly well; the end of the month should 
see both these coals commanding a good figure on account 
of the car shortage and other minor troubles that are be- 
setting the operators. Standard coal is still being sold at cost 
of production. The operators in the 5th and 9th Districts 
seem unable to get out of the rut they have been in for 
several months. 

There is little anthracite and smokeless moving, but there 
is an abundance of coke coming in for which there is no de- 
mand. A fairly good tonnage of Arkansas is moving in this 
season, which is taking the place, to some extent, of West 
Virginia smokeless. 

The prevailing circular is: 


indicates that 





Carterville 
an Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
2-in. TUM Seen ears oe eset ada te cei oa Coe es eee dat $1.05@1.15 
rigs LUMI Cee siete ae en Saco a ee tie Coals Le an ak Maes, Noreen 
G-in) lmpsiecea. - coe ee DLEGO GEICO ® sortase: 160 1.25@1.35 
Lump and egg.......... 1.50 @ 1.60 $2.15 TEGO efasescreite ee ie 
INO: EUG sietotis «coe ae TSO Gr 40 meee oe 105m ee ee 
Serecnings-\.....c eis si hee OF 55 Wee te Sis 0.40 0.3C@0.35 
Minb-riin Saarinen et. fact LONE TB ice citi atte CE EME eS a nC 
No. 1 washed nut....... Te OOu iat et pcre ava GOs ed aceon ce 
No. 2 washed nut....... LaOUs ere ote. COO ger vckete Beth tens 
No. 3 washed nut....... Lo) Meatercitoen aimee rae iee teow ot ous Unie 
No. 4 washed nut....... en PME tercial TOL Sere etn anions dae ae 
No. 5 washed nut....... OSA Qo er erek. ae 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


The announcement of an advance in wholesale coal prices: 
at the Wyoming and Utah mines here last week was followed 
this week by an increase in the price on standard coals to 
the extent of 25c. per ton. The opinion prevails that there 
will be no oversupply of coal in the market the coming win- 
ter, but rather a shortage, unless shippers are fortunate in 
getting rolling stock promptly. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


The following is comparative statement of the anthracite 
shipments for August and the first eight months, of the years 




















1912-13, in long tons: 

August 8 Months— ; 

1913 1912 1913 % 1912 % 
Phila. & aie 855,343 1,286,651 8,616,490 18.91 7,765,878 19.93 
Lehigh Valley... .1,035,934 1,261,814 8,640,052 18.90 7,119,159 18.27 
Cent. R.R.N.J... 656,154 901,870 6,007,368 13.14 5,139,578 13.19 
Del. Lack. & West 862/602 918,734 6,523,639 14.27 5,519,630 14.17 
Del. & Hudson... 603,876 896,130 4,698,004 10.28 3,957,185 10.16 
Pennsylvania..... 469,875 525,732 4,076,893 8.79 3,426,278 8. 80 
Erie... .. 686,985 743,950 5,449,938 11.92 4,620,058 11.86 
Ont. & Ww restern ee 199-137 241,710 1,697,222 Saice 1,410,958 3.62 
Total cee 5,359,900 6,576,591 45,709,606 100.00 38,958,723 100.00 


Stocks at Tide on Aug. 31 were 575,385 tons as compared 


with 537,404 tons on July 31. 
THE CAR SITUATiON 


American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Sept. 1, as follows: 











Surplus Shortage Net* 

New England TiTIeS che Oe Nope eo eat ta So Theta tre cmt tette 5 185 180 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Fastern Penn. 1,741 759 982 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. . 300 1,328 1,028 
West Vi irginia, Vi irginia, North & South Carolina.. 614 1,953 1,339 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 131 864 733 
Towa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota.. 1,087 18 1,069 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska ee Ole Ae Ach. oe 218 0 218 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... 2,203 nD 2,148 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico. be Ed rs nd 504 4 500 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona. fe fons er dcr aki etree 1,810 A3 1,867 
Canadian Linessivd atiekd see a toe eee che) ware 76 0 76 
Total sie Pion Re gee ie elt pion en ere $8,689 $5,209 3,480 
Mar. 15 Apr. 15 May 15 Juno 14 June 30 July 15 Aug. 1 Aug. 15 

Surplus)testc hae 17,867 21,845 12,267 11,098 11,055 13,203 8,810 8,293 
Shortage....... 38,776 2,196 4,226 2,033 2)891 1,826 4,029 7,038 
Nett wie ek 14,091 19,649 8,041 9,065 8,234 12,377 4,781 1,255 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Sept. 5—The market is quiet and irregular. With the ex- 
ception of two or three leading descriptions, supplies of large 
and small coal are more than ample, colliery outputs being 
much increased. 





Best Welsh steam...... $4.90@4.92 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.08@4. 14 
Best seconds. . Hy teen 4 SO0@4.68 Seconds.. ... 3.96@4.02 
Seconds 2 7 See eae 2604. 44 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.46@2.58 
Best dry coals.....-> .. 4.382@4.56 Seconds. . 2.28@2.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 


Barry, while these for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both exclusive of wharfage , and for cash in 30 
days. 

PST CCC CCC 


COAL FREIGH T= DECISIONS 
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and discrepancies in the weighing of freight by 
ject to the act to regulate commerce, ; 





STU 


No, 463i—In the matter of alleged irregularities 
earriers sub- 


1. Inaceuracies in weighing result in the imposition of 
unreasonable charges and in discrimination between shippers 
just as effectually as do differences in the freight rate itself. 
_.2.. The -record herein discloses that a majority of the 
track seales now in use should be at once rebuilt in order 
to obtain reasonably accurate results. It is also apparent 
that many additional scales should be installed. 

3. A modern scale, properly installed and kept in proper 
condition, should be accurate within at least 100 pounds, and 
when under test it shows a variation of 100 pounds or more 
it should be considered out of order. All scales should be 
tested by the test car at least once in two months; in many 
cases every month. 

4, Cars should never be weighed 
both ends. 


in motion coupled at 
They may properly be weighed in motion when 
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uncoupled upon scales especially designed for that purpose 
and in charge of thoroughly competent men. Cars should 
not ordinarily be weighed when coupled at one end, and 
never unless at points where the greatest attention is paid 
to the condition of the scale and the competency of the 
weighmaster. 

5. <A prolific source of error is the wrong stenciling of 
the tare weight of cars; when the car weighs more than 
the stenciled tare the shipper loses, while when the car 
weighs less than the stenciled tare the shipper gains. Cor- 
rection of an erroneous stenciled weight is by a proper re- 
weighing of the car at stated times. : 

6. Inaccuracies in weighing particular commodities, such 
as grain, coal, and lumber, discussed and various remedies 
considered; and criticism of certain team-track weighing 
made. ' 

7. General rules and practices of carriers whereby large 
amounts of carload freight are exempted from all weighing 
whatsoever considered and various criticisms and recom- 
mendations thereon made. “ 

8 Remedies for the defects in weighing revealed by this 
investigation discussed at length, and the opinion advanced 
that some federal tribunal, perhaps this Commission, should 
be given authority in the following respects: (a) To fix the 
points at which track scales shall be installed; (b) to pre- 
seribe the standard of such scales and their installation; (ce) 
to test or supervise the testing of such scales; and (d) su- 








pervise the operation. Opinion No, 2399. 
2QUCUUAUEUUUU CUE TEE EAEEEEeee 
= E 
: COAL SECU RT ates i 
= = 
E summrmenoumauiaanausunisamscntanhennyins oa ecese tidttesd tee 
4 
The following table ‘gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending 
Sept. 13: 4 
-Week’s Range Year’s Range 
Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 85 85 85 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ ere. Rio, 105 1092 105 
Colorado Fuel. & Iron)... 5.)....4i5. - 333 313 333 413 241 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... Shee 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... 1024 1024 1023 1023 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 210 195 200 Pata a 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 55 53 55 534 id 
Island Creek*Coal Pref.........:... 86 84 86 85 
Pittsburgh ‘Coal. S40 seed ee 203 193 203 243 14) 
Pittsburgh feat Pref ee reh ae eee 864 a 864 95 is 
Pond Creek. . Yok fae herabeeens 22 21 22 233 16 
Réading | 43.42 8 nee ee eee 1673 1594 1663 1682 151 
Reading 1st: Pref: 2 ee.cn- ence ner 84 84 84 923 84 
Reading 2nd Prefs\ aun see eee 89} 88 89} 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 46 42 46 54 37} 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. & I. gen. s.f.g. 58......... 933} 98 95%  95t 933 99% 
Colo; FE. @iis een.6s. 2a see 103. 106 107% June 712 et a 
Col., Ind. 1st:& coll, 5s. gu:...... << 833 Sale 83% 83} 773— «85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 76 78 78 Aug. 713-9776 76 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... ma 924. 93 Oct. 712 ; nN 
Gr. Riv. Coalb& Cy ist ¢ 68... 2.) ee 5a 102$ April ’06 al 
K.. &H GC; & Gast aifi'c.5a1 ese ee 91 ats 98 Jan.’13 98 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. lst sf 5s........ 85' 85% 863 June ’13 — 86 87h 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 77% 79 783 Aug. 13°- 73 
Wenn. Coal gen.:b8.\., to... ener 983 99 99 99 98: 103 | 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1013 102 1008 Aug. ’13 1003 1038 
Tenn. age 1st’ @' 68.5 See a ee 100 102 - 1003 July ’13 1003 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist gi Cate nee a a 1033 103 July 713 1039; 0eme | 
Ueei taal tele pert eS £55. a 2 Sigel 8 Aa Re a 
picts Fuel Jets f.Geao8iiseeae es 80 80. May ’13 79% 80% 
a. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s.. 1-92 ° 927° 92 Aug. 43° O20uun | 
¥ 
DIVIDENDS - 
Ashland Coal & Iron Ry.—Dividend of 1% payable Sep 











25 to holders of record Sept. 20. 
Lackawanna R.R. of N. J.—Regular quarterly of 1% pay 
able Oct. 1 te holders of record Sept. 9. - 
St. Louis, Rocky Mtn. & Pae.—Regular quarterly No. 


on the preferred of 14%% payable Sept. 30 to holders D! 
record Sept. 21-29. : | 





on both the common and preferred, the former payable Oct. 
1 to holders of record Sept. 25 and the latter payable Oct. 1 
to holders of record Oct. 10. 


+2 
ed 


Coa\ and Coke Ry. (West Virginia)—This company owr 


of the Davis Colliery Co., which latter concern owns abou 
25,000 acres of coal land and is one of the principal operat 
ing companies in West Virginia. The tonnage handled Db. 
the road has shown a steady increase from about 700,000 tons 
in 1907 to 1,300,000 in 1912. 

ai 
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An Actual Record 


of the service rendered by 


Baldwin- Westinghouse 


Electric Mine Locomotives 


At the mines of the Ray Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, Ray, Arizona, there are eleven ten-ton Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Electric Mine Locomotives in operation. 
The following information is proof of the phenom- 
enal record of low repair and maintenance cost 
made by these locomotives: 


Brushes and Commutators 


The first shipment of locomotives was put into 
operation May, 1911, and additions have been made 
from time to time until now a total of 11 locomotives 
are in use. In this time not a single brush has been 
changed, nor a single commutator turned down. 


Bearings 

In the spring of the present year, one of the mot- 
ors was removed from the first locomotive installed 
to ascertain the general condition and amount of 
wear in the bearings. .General condition of the motor 
was A-l. The armature, commutator and brushes 
were in perfect shape. A careful test of the arma- 
ture bearings showed that in practically two years 
of operation the wear was only .003. 


Controllers and Resistors 
A careful system of inspection is carried out at 
Ray, and when it is found that contact fingers become 
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Standard Westinghouse bron: 
armature bearing with oil ar 
waste lubrication as supplic 

on these locomotives. 
badly worn or burred, they are either smoothed u 
or replaced. Up to date not a single segment ha 
been replaced on any of the controllers. 

No trouble has been experienced with the gri 
resistors; only three grids having been replaced i 
three years time, and this was due solely to a collisior 
in which the grid was damaged. 


Mechanical Parts 


The foregoing does not cover repairs to wearin 
parts, such as brake shoes, trolley poles, etc., which c 
necessity must be replaced from time to time. Witl 
regard to wheels, however, only one pair of wheel 
has been changed in two years. 

Two of these locomotives are used for genera 
purposes, such as hauling mine timbers, ete. Th 
remainder are used for hauling ore. ‘The output o 
the mine is 6000 tons in 16 hours, at the present time 
The average train consists of 20 to 25 cars holding . 
tons of ore each, and weighing approximately 2 ton 
each. 

The above statement emphasizes the reliability o 
Baldwin-Westinghouse Mine Locomotives. Th 
newer cast steel bar frame design has many feature 
that are far superior to the earlier types, used by th 
Ray Company. 


Full information about Baldwin-Westinghouse Electric Mine 
Locomotives can be obtained by addressing either company. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One of the Locomotives 
used at tne Mines of the 
Ray Consolidated Copver 
Company. 
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A Tale From Texas 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


One morning a few years ago a peculiarly 
interesting story came out in the New 
York newspapers. It stated that the 
town of Brownsville, Texas, had invol- 
untarily seceded from the Union— 


That during the recent heavy rains the 
Rio Grande River had swelled, over- 
flowed its banks and pursued a new and 
original course across the country— 


That by this change of route the Rio 
Grande, instead of flowing in its time- 
honored bed south of Brownsville, now 
ran in a new course fifteen miles north 
of that growing town— 


And that, as the Rio Grande River was 
the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico, Brownsville was now 
thrown south of the river and was, there- 
fore, in Mexico! 


After reading this article, the writer, 
being of a more or less skeptical nature, 
dropped a line to the postmaster of 
Brownsville asking him how much truth 
there was in the startling report. 


About three weeks later he received a 
lengthy, wrathful letter from the Texas 
P.M. 


It said, in effect: ‘‘There is no truth 
at all in the story. 


‘The Rio Grande hasn’t changed its 
course an inch and even if it did this 
foolish dream couldn’t happen—the 
boundary line is absolutely fixed by the 
treaty between the United States and 
Mexico. 


“If the Rio Grande turned and ran up 
to Oregon the boundary would remain 
unchanged and Brownsville would still 
be an American town. 


“The story was sent out by a promoter 
who thought any kind of publicity would 
pay—and nothing has done us more 
harm than the circulation of this ridicu- 
lous. report. 


‘What we want to advertise to prospec- 
tive settlers from the North is that, by 
coming to Brownsville, they can become 
prosperous Americans—not Greasers.”’ 


The point at once struck us that it was 
the promoter, and not the Rio Grande, 
that had overstepped the boundary. 


He was attracting attention to his pro- 
duct, Brownsville, by making false state- 
ments about it. He thought he was an 
advertising man when really he was only 
a press agent. 


He told a lie to incite curiosity instead 
of telling the truth to inspire confidence. 
His fanciful story had to be authorita- 
tively denied broadcast before the tide 
of homeseekers again turned toward the 
Texas town. 


That this principle of profitable adver- 
tising has become gospel today you can 
see by reading the ads in your paper. 


It would be business suicide for an ad- 
vertiser in Coal Age to print a “‘Browns- 
ville’ story over his name. 


The modérn manufacturer works on a 
different method. 


He spends his time, his brains and his 
money to make his product so good and 
so reliable that, when it comes to ad- 
vertising it, the strongest things he can 
say about it are the true ones. 


This is why the advertising pages of 
your technical paper are so informative. 
It’s why many a man today reads the 
advertising section before he does the 
reading matter. 
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Has it ever occurred to you that in these 
days of dawning in efficiency organization and 
safety first, many coal officials fail to scru- 
tinize the warp and woof in the fabric of their 
mining operations? ‘These same individuals 
regale themselves in wordy talks on economy, 
hold up their hands in holy horror at the sem- 

blance of an excessive ‘“‘first cost’’ when pur- 
chasing, yet fail to extract efficient service 
from the material they buy. 


_ Should we classify this personal quality 
as a human frailty? Perhaps, but let us look 
still farther. 


“Safety first’? flashes across your mental 
vision by instinct as the first and last care of 
operation. ‘The efficiency of the workman 
holds, logically, the next place in your thought. 
On the heels of this comes the necessary bal- 
ancing of cautious purchases with the careful 
attention to the service rendered by the 
material. Yes, careful attention is right. 


Can you, Messrs. Manager and Superinten- 
dent, be candid with yourselves in answering 
ihe next two questions? 


Have you steel rail, compressed-air or water 
pipe, electric wire or anything else in your 
abandoned workings which is still available 
for use in Some other part of your mine? 
Have you thought of that, or are you merely 
putting off the utilization of this second-hand 
material until “‘tomorrow’’? 


Without casting reflections, grant that you 
have these materials in accessible but worked- 
out rooms. Still further, for the sake of dis- 
cussion, admit that these materials (partly 
used) have not been reclaimed because of the 
oversight of an inside boss. Again, since 
neither you nor the engineers ever wander 
through these abandoned workings, you know 
nothing of the conditions there and hence 

‘ eannot order an adjustment. 


Is this consistent with the extreme caution 
you exercised in purchasing this rail, pipe or 
what not? Decidedly not. 

To bring out more clearly the inconsistency 
of this pseudo-economy, which saves at the 
spigot and wastes at the bunghole, let us re- 
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view the following instance, which by the way 
is not an hypothesis. 


A coal-mining company whose annual out- 
put is over two million tons, installed an 
electric power plant, to operate on the exhaust 
steam from mnoncondensing engines. The 
newly installed plant, which cost $70,000, 
enabled the operators to abandon the former 
electric plant whose annual operating cost 
was $15,000. ‘This was consistent with effi- 
cient management and operation. 


On the other hand, this same company has 
one 1000-ton mine with 3000 ft. of 3-in. 
compressed-air pipe, with half its use still 
available, lying in an old heading. In a 
second mine there are 30 idle-room switches 
and two miles of steel rail that has not out- 
lived its usefulness. In yet another mine, 
electric cable and lighting wire hang on the 
timbers in old workings. 


A rough estimate shows that the company 
loses between $500 and $1000 annually at 
each of ten mines. ‘The reason is self evident. 


It would cost this corporation five dollars 
per day to have one of its competent engineers 
make the rounds, and report possible econo- 
mies to his general manager. Such a report, 
made once in 60 days, taking 10 days to cover 
10 mines would cost $300 per year. ‘The total 
resultant saving would vary between five 
and ten thousand dollars annually—a nice 
return on the $300 invested. 


‘There are, of course, mines where the cost of 
labor in reclaiming material from old workings 
makes such a scheme impracticable; however, 
these instances are isolated exceptions to the 
general rule. 


Nothing is more rare than consistency. 
Most of us practice economy upside down. 
In such matters we are generally ambidextrous, 
easily and heedlessly spending with our left 
hand what we save with our right. Sit a 
moment and think— 


Are you saving at the spigot and wast- 
ing at the bunghole?r 
—Outlined by Newell G. Alford 
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Working Thick Highly Inclined Seams 


By Joun E. 


SYNOPSIS—Description of the general methods em- 
ployed for working .thick seams of coal on steep pitches, 
in Colorado and British Columbia. 

3 

The following description of the general method em- 
ployed in working semibituminous and lignite coals in 
Colorado and used, also, extensively in British Columbia, 
is of particular interest in connection with all deep-pitch- 
ing seams. 

In most cases where this method is in use, the seam 
of coal pitches from 50 to 85 deg., or is practically ver- 
tical. If the location is favorable, a shaft or slope is sunk 
on the outcrop of the seam. This shaft or slope has 
generally three compartments ; namely, two hoistways and 
a pumpway, which is used also for installing the electric 
wires supplying light and power to the mine. The shaft 
is sunk in the seam until it reaches a point where the 
latter dips away at a greater angle from the vertical. 
From this point the shaft is continued downward in the 
rock, until a certain required distance is attained for a 
lift of, say from 300 to 350 ft. Here, a tunnel is driven 
wide enough to afford ample room for the handling of 
the coal, at the landing. 

This tunnel is driven over to strike the seam of coal 
and will vary in length, according to the depth of the 
shaft and the pitch of the seam. Gangways are then 


turned to the right and left, on the strike of the seam, 
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and should be of sufficient size to handle a good ear with 
ease and safety. These gangways are pushed ahead to 
insure a quick development of the mine. They should be 
given a grade of one-half of 1 per cent., or about 6 in. 
per hundred feet, in favor of the loaded cars. 

Another force of men can be put to work, at the mouth 
of the tunnel, where it strikes the seam, to widen out 
the gangway, to accommodate two tracks. These sidings 
built at the mouth of each gangway should be long 
enough to hold about 100 loaded cars, en each side of 
the tunnel. Long collars should be used of sufficient 
size and strength to withstand the top pressure, so that 
there will be no necessity for center posts, as these are 
always a source of danger both to drivers and others who 
are handling the coal, on the sidings or making up trips. 
Unless the conditions prevent it, steel I-beams should be 
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used instead of timber, for the collars. These should be 
supported on concrete walls. This arrangement would 
give more room, look 50 per cent. better, cause less risk 
from fire, and possess greater strength and durability. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the empty cars are run off the cage 
to the back switch and then to a point on the cutoff 
marked “conveyor.” This conveyor, which is kept con- 
stantly running, picks up the empty cars and carries them 
through the cutoff, or tunnel, shown driven through the 
rock on each side of the shaft. Where this cutoff meets 
the gangway, the cars are picked up by the motors and 
hauled to the face of the workings. 

At the end of each siding, a sufficient barrier pillar 
should be left to protect the shaft in emergency. This 
pillar should vary in width according to the depth from 





VERTICAL SECTION 
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Fig. 2. VerticaL ELEVATION AND Cross-SECTION OF 
CHAMBERS AND CHUTES 
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the surface and the thickness of the seam of coal. Be- 
yond this pillar the rooms should be turned on 80-ft. 
centers. Chutes BB are first driven up the pitch from 
the gangway to the air course above, a distance of about 
50 ft., as illustrated in Fig. 2. The chutes are contin- 
ued above the air course, a distance of about 20 ft., at 
which point the rooms CC are widened out on a 45-deg. 
angle, as shown in the figure, to a width of from 40 to 
50 ft., depending on the condition of the roof and floor 
of the seam. In many cases a separate manway AA is 
driven the same distance, up the center of each pillar 
and branched to meet the manways in the rooms. 

The rooms are driven up the pitch of the seam, and 
a manway constructed on each side of the room. Cross- 
cuts are driven in the pillars, at regular intervals, as 
shown in the figure, to conduct the air current from room 
to room, and cause it to sweep the working face better. 
The length of the rooms will depend upon the distance 
to the gangway above; but a chain pillar or barrier should 
be left, of sufficient strength to protect the upper gang- 
way. This chain pillar will vary from 100 to 150 ft. 
in thickness. 

It is common practice to drive the rooms up on a yard- 
age basis, since the coal is stored in the chute in each 
room and is only drawn as required. The pillar separat- 
ing the gangway and the air course above is about 50 
ft. in width. The size of the air course is slightly less 
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than that of the gangway, being 7 ft. collar, 10 ft. spread 
and 7 ft. clear headroom. The timber sets on both the 
gangway and the air course, are spaced 6 ft. centers and 
wedged or spragged at the top to prevent swinging. Good 
stout round lagging is used above the timbers. 

It is common, in deep-pitching seams, to drive the 
gangway and air course, as shown in the vertical section 
on the right, in Fig. 2, next to the top slate. This enables 
the loading chutes to be driven across the seam at a 
suitable angle for loading. By reducing the angle of the 
chute, in this manner, the coal is more easily controlled 
as it slides down the chutes to the cars. The manways 
on each side of the chute are from 7 to 8 ft. wide and 
furnish the means of ingress and egress to the working 
face. The system of ventilation generally adopted makes 
the hoisting shaft a downcast. Where the tunnel meets 
the gangway, the air current is divided, part going to the 
right and part to the left. The air follows the gangway 
to the face and returns through the rooms. In case of 
accident or fall of roof in one or more rooms, the air is 
| ete ace the trouble, by means of the short 

“monkey airway” or crosscut connecting the room with 
the airway above the gangway. 
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Cost of Small Frame Buildings 


The bills of material and costs of three frame buildings 
erected for a construction camp are of interest to the 
‘mining industry, since the buildings are of the type and 
description frequently found installed in small camps 
and remote properties. The buildings are described by 
Clark A. Bryan (Lng. & Cont., July 2, 1913) as follows: 


One building was used as a store and dining-room com- 
bined. It was 36x16 ft. in plan, built with a gabled roof 
7 ft. 8 in. from the top of the floor to the top of the plates, 
with a total height of 11 ft. 9 in. There were two rooms, 
IT ft. 6 in. and 24 ft. 6 in., respectively, the former used 
as the store. The sills were made of 4x6-in. lumber, the four 
eorner posts and the intermediate posts, of which there 
were two on each of the long sides, of 8x4-in. material. 
These upright posts were all mortised into the plate, which 
was of 4x4-in. material. As an additional brace a piece of 
2x4-in. was run eompletely around the building between 
‘the uprights, 3 ft. above the floor. The building was braced 
in the direction of its short dimension by running a piece of 
2x4-in. material from the top of one of the intermediate 
posts to the top of the opposite post, these braces set flush 
with the top of the plate. The 2x4-in. rafters were nailed to 
the plate. There were 19 rafters on each side, 10 ft. long, 
overhanging the sides by about 8 in. A piece of 1x5-in. ma- 
terial was nailed over their ends as a sort of trim. 

The 1x3-in. purlins were laid at right angles to the 
rafters and nailed to them; they were spaced 1 ft. 6 in. 
Qn centers. Corrugated-iron roofing, weighing 115 lb. per 
;3square, was nailed directly to the purlins. This provided 
olenty of ventilation, inasmuch as at the sides the building 
|was not tightly sheathed. The 2x8-in. joists were 16 ft. long, 
notched 3 in. on the sills; they were spaced 1 ft. 6 in. A 
‘l-in. floor was laid. The sides were of 1-in. rabbeted barn 
d0ards, 10 in. wide. The partition was of this same ma- 
serial. There were five windows, each 2 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft., with 
six lights. There were three doors, each 2 ft. 9 in. x 7 ft. 
Cable I gives the bill of materials and cost of construction. 

The building used for a bunk house was 14x50 ft. in 
Yan, built with a shed roof. It was 9 ft. 6 in. high on the 
jjligh side and 6 ft. 6 in. on the low side, divided into five 
‘ompartments, each of which was designed to accommodate 
tight men. The sills were of 4x6-in. material; the corner 
dost and the eight intermediate posts on the long side, of 
ix4-in. material. The 2x4-in. plate was spiked to the top of 
he posts; the 3x4-in. by 16 ft. rafters were spaced 2 ft. and 
‘verhung the plate about 8 in., being spiked to the latter. The 
/oofing and purlins were the same as in the other house. The 
)racing also was similar to that of the first house. The parti- 
jions were of barn boards, 6 ft. high. Each room had one door 
‘nd two windows; against each side were two tiers of bunks 
| ft. wide and 7 ft. long, the lower being 1 ft. above the 
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floor, and the upper resting on the 2x4-in. brace which ex- 
tended around the building. The bunks were supported at 
the center by means of a trestle built of 2x4-in. material, 
braced on the sides. Table II shows the material consumed 










TABLE I. COST OF DINING ROOM AND STORE 
Items and Size Rate Cost 
i4-lin. tt. sills 4xGirne pe ae eee eeneets ee Se: bee oe soc. 2 $0.05 $5.70 
LOO Hn. tty posts Sx4ani era Os Shey) ae oe oe ath cs 0.0275 2.75 
116: lin. ft: frames\ for doors, ete. posal wee ee lea se 0.0275 0.56 
10d) lin.ft platess 4x4 nn eee eee Peels eis, Fe ied OF OUOS 3.12 
LO4 lin Tbs Dracésetox4 ines ere ee ae eee occa raed eee oa tae. 0.015 1.56 
ezilin.fts braces stylate, 2x4rnee ee aden Cok tee. odes oe 0.015 0.4 
Sou lin. fticatterssexscrnes es et een art ee res ae a toe 0.015 5.70 
ceapapibakaa Sait biel Nb SMa chico bona as Db Cine a Ole 0.005 2.16 
144 lin ftaTid get ix3 sin erent tt ceee ie ho eg en oe anes 0.005 0.72 
36 lin.ft. ridge pole, 3x4 in.. Rete Sater Me te? O:-O2T5 1.00 
416 lin.ft. joists ag pieces 16- ft.) 2x8 i ite RMS AY reign Pe. 0.028 11.70 
576 sq.ft. flo6ring, l-in. Mek he ere ne el: 0.025 14.40 
782 sq.ft. barn boards i in "sides, TeiD ete eer, ee 0.025 19.55 
72 sq.ft. barn boards in gables, UST OL ss, potas Gee te 0.03 2.16 
150 sq.ft. barn boards in partition, 1x10 in. Pekin a hae: O25 3.75 
AO litt Sts tingrid geen scene een Atcha rie tebanke | ace Rhee 0.06 2.40 
5 windows (six 8x10-in. lights), 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft.. Mi Soe DOTS 6.25 
SIAOOLS; 2: LET Olin ay PVE it hte OO ae ee nee 0.90 2.70 
2 mess tables, 16 ft. by 3 ft.. Ri kee 00) 5.00 
4 benches Pls itarmnaentt.€ emai d cle tote aes 0.40 1,60 
720 sq.ft. corrugated iron DOOL ape ei ae, ek teats 0.046 33.12 
OO: 1b: cwareinails 28. oe cate ts eee 0.035 3.15 
7 lb. galvanized nails. a oe eae 0.06 0.42 
3 pairs hinges (10-in. strap) . Bete kc aoe hss 0.25 0.75 
3 hooks and staples.. 0.05 0.15 
2 hasps and staples........ 0.10 0.20 
MB Dad lowly. “pence atte een Sears cee Le et es er udiohe 0.28 0.28 
i IOJ8 Dees rea tre boat, Mlb dopa ben ca Aly Gtey Wie ieee ie ears Stine nce me ae 0.035 3.92 
Totalicostioiemiateriale eee cst tien. oe cists ck main ae a erteenate ha dkie bs $135.28 
Labor— 
{A hrs foreman carpentornes ere cients oe ciclo sinus ht eee $0.275 $3.85 
66 hr. carpenter.. Pee eRe rene Mity cue cis anslinte  vanaoone hatele 0.22 14.52 
41.5 hr. carpenter’ s helper. BM ids coer anstte Che aus, tial feat eitie Soles 0.17 7.06 
FAL otal'cost Ola bars muerte ies here eens oe eee wee eco ee $ 25.45 
ST Otel costiolabull cing «ease eet. ee eee ot eer Ce Ok, L ws oe. 160.73 
TABLE II. COST OF BUNK HOUSE 
Items and Size Rate Cost 
2S ira £6, eT LS ARETE Aiea own wen eer ya ole ations ak ok $0.05 $6.40 
OS init PORES OS RALIN Cee eee ire. ke ee ek pen ee ee aT, 0.0275 2.56 
Godin dbs tramesivor doors, etc tox40.ah sank enh secs vnc a ee 0.0275 1.78 
oZslimelt.: pls tes axe ae ae hora Ge ac heard Cette nae nt sreihe 0.015 1.98 
LAS limite DISCas ka nett ett Mees ae te eae eee ek oe 0.015 1,92 
224 lint sbraces ateplate; ox inact erent satis antdre ion ics 0.015 3.36 
ALG IN Th PabcORee xe Tish ety tae Rat eee ms Sse ie ile mid 0.0275 11,44 
(OO Meng ire yoilit erie) Sibel so aenig oe Beane Sed babe OaSoe SOE 0.005 3.25 
405 lin. ft. 1oiste (2 7spieces: 16-(6.), 2x8. ins. wees ca cc «lcs nels 0.028 11.34 
75 lin.ft. braces foot of posts, 3x4 in.. Lae ce eet ete ey O27 D 2.07 
OOS Th. TOGEEN Mas LeIH Says eimai ae paca tatels ke CaLoea ee hie c 0.025 20.00 
O00 sq.ft barn: boards insides, 1x10 init 4.9.) 40.c + te ees ae 0.025 25.00 
390 SsQ.iu. barn boaras in partitions, IxlOin.s.. 1.1.0.0... 4s - 0.025 8.40 
500 sq.ft. barn boards in bunks proper, 1x10 in.............. 0.025 12.50 
6Orin tt. 2x4-1y supports! fOr, DUNKSHikiacek eels Serotec ite « 0.015 0.90 
bOtin.ftmbracess2x4.in tor DUDKE ast baa eens ee ous 0.015 0.75 
LS2MINCL GS PVR eK OWL ceR en on eye att ae mene atest te ea cere 0.085 4.62 
10 windows (six 8x10-in. lights), 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft.. Beate Lao 12.50 
DGOOTS (Zit pO MDs my, Ost, ner epee mith tie eltery a alent 0.54 2.70 
800 sq.ft. corrugated iron roof............... ; 0.046 36.80 
E28 Ae Wire Ariane tae ete cineca sar meee. bikas eae, 0.035 4.48 
7 lb. galvanized nails. . 0.06 0.42 
6 pairs hinges (8-in. strap) .. faa te 0.18 1.08 
Opairs hookmandistaplesweas v1) stetaeccetcio cade. ayers os ciel el 0.05 0.30 
Gipairsyhaspssandistapless et ceisetereite © a lcas Sela croissance 0.10 0.60 
Hota. COsMOImINA LOLA Sar cryents hee Peeeh akc oteraraie ee eeeeiastelaraes os, <0 $177.28 
Labor— 
24 hours foreman carpenter............ father cl aheslahe akerapeiks aes sachets $0.275 $6.60 
OD DOUTSEGAT DEN LORS ee a tetcns eis Mmiae tiene eccorseht ake e aveleve ahs 0.22 20.90 
Seah oursiearpeanuersnelpeba. enact hcimiee els ice ened ohne aA 0.17 5.95 
Mo tale castcotslalb one mew y teva tte cusses hte seek wren ehcete cates cl ete os idue 4 $33.45 
(Rovalacost.Om pull diners eyo nse ante adler. een tg) Gol fancy, 0s $210.73 
TABLE III. COST OF COOK SHED 
Items and Size Rate Cost 
40) lin-tbs carmerspostss 4xGOvinine.. 4) a. discs vid fees oun giewde Coane $0.05 $2.00 
Others im Porame ee rre he eee etoces ies ee eee eS ayccrse arora ole « 4 anathe 1.00 
L4Adsoq- focorriigdvedsron TOOUNZ. dasa tel aces c. ae kc. e 2 eins 0.046 6.63 
EOtalCostiormateriale-ts ce cmiswscts erate os 5 wtaieene Guess cata sroscseatl $9.63 


Labor— 


Zeb Te CALPONLCEs nes ates aioe lalate Pie alr Gio, Sash em ere 0.22 $1.54 
LL OFAIRCORD OMB DEC sie EE aS 0, Keven iatree tat, ieee aA wacePOAN ics Sree. + $11.17 


and the cost of the building. The cooking shed consisted of 
four upright posts about 7 ft. high, supporting a corrugated- 
iron roof 12 ft. square. In Table III are given the material 
and cost of the shed. 

. Ad 
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No Pennsylvania Report before 1914 


The Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Mines for 1912 will not be printed before some time in 
1914. The reason for this is that they have a new state 
printer in Harrisburg and he is snowed under at present 


getting out this year’s laws. 
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Submarine Coal Mining 


By Joun E. Spicer* 


SYNOPSIS—The necessary thickness of cover an im- 
portant factor. The nature and thickness of the strata 
overlying the seam are determined by soundings and test 
holes put up in the roof of the mine. Faults and wash- 
outs a menace. Submarine mining in Nova Scotia, brit- 
ish Columbia and Great Britain. 

3 : 

The interest in the submarine mining of coal has 
greatly increased within the last few years. There is lit- 
tle doubt but that large areas of coal now lying under the 
sea will be worked in the near future. If these attempts 
are successful, the life of the coal industry will be greatly 
extended. 

The opinions of mining men vary considerably on the 


question of the minimum cover that may be allowed with . 


safety. This question assumes a very grave importance 
where it is desired to rob the pillars, or where the long- 
wall method of working is adopted. A considerable loss 
of life and property has resulted, in the past, by the error 
of allowing an insufficient cover for the support of the 
ocean bed. 

The sizes of pillars and openings that may be consid- 
ered safe, in submarine mining, depend primarily on the 
character and thickness of the overlying strata which 
form the bed of the sea. The nature of the strata is of 
the greatest importance. The presence of beds of clay 
intervening between the water and the mine workings 
permits the work to be done with greater confidence 
under less cover than would be permissible in the case 
of alluvial or sandy deposits. A thick deposit of alluvi- 
um, forming the bed of the sea, often makes it difficult 
to ascertain the true thickness of solid cover overlying 
the coal. Beds of shale are better than sandrock but 
by no means as good as those of clay. The experience, 
im many collieries in Durham, England, where the coal 
has been worked under beds of magnesium limestone and 
other Permian strata, proves that the danger of working 
under these beds is practically as great as that arising 
from an insufficient cover, owing to the numerous 
washouts and solvent action of the water on these rocks. 

It is customary, in submarine workings, to ascertain 
the thickness and character of the rocks overlying the 
seam, by means of soundings taken in the sea above, and 
by putting up drill holes in the roof strata below. The 
precaution is always taken, in submarine mining, of 
keeping a prospect or exploring heading well in advance 
of the other work. This heading is driven as narrow 
work, and a drill hole not less than 15 ft. in depth is 
kept in advance of the face of the heading. The pur- 
pose of this heading is not only to prospect the seam but 
to determine beforehand the possible presence of any 
faults in the strata, which are always a present danger in 
submarine mining. The heading also guards against the 
possible outcrop of the seam at the sea bed. The thick- 
ness of cover is carefully watched, in this heading, by 
test holes in the roof. The heading also affords protec- 
tion against large washouts, or the filled-in beds of 
ancient lakes, rivers, ete. 

The presence of faults is a continual menace to safety, 
in submarine mining ; because the fault line affords a nat- 
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._ the most economical results. 


ural channel along which the water finds its way into the 
workings below. This is a common source of trouble 
in ordinary mining, but the danger is greatly increased 
when mining under the sea. The most common metho 
to guard against danger from this source is to leave 4 
barrier pillar of sufficient size on each side of the fault. 

In Nova Scotia, there are important submarine work- 
ings, and this class of mining was made a subject of 
special legislation. The restrictions laid down were con- 
sidered, a few years ago, too severe for accomplishing 
The minimum cover now 


Sea Level. 
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allowed by law over all submarine workings is 180 f:., 
except for prospect headings, which cannot be driven 
under a cover less than 100 ft. The law provides that! 
where the cover is less than’ 500 ft., these workings must 
be laid out in panels not greater than one-half mile 01 
each side, the panels to be separated by a barrier of at 
least 90 ft. of solid coal, pierced by not more than three 
openings not exceding 6x6 ft., each. 

Practically, the same restrictions are in force in Brit 
ish Columbia, where a minimum of 180 ft. of solid cove 
is required above the seam in all submarine workings, ex 
cept for prospect headings driven in the solid coal, where 
the cover must not be less than 100 ft. unless express|¥ 
permitted by the chief mine inspector. The proposid 
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stem of working must also be submitted to the chief 
ispector for his approval, and cannot be altered without 
js permission. The mine plan must show the depth of 
jlid cover at specified distances along all main roads and 
“ound the working faces; and soundings must be taken 
_ reasonable distances and recorded on the plan; and 


iv 


‘hen required (if reasonably practicable) the depth of 
\arine or alluvial deposits overlying the solid cover must 
‘so be determined. 

The question of minimum cover allowable when draw- 
ag pillars or working longwall is not easily determin- 
‘ble, even where the character of the strata is known; but 
‘uch valuable information may be obtained from work- 
‘ags that lie under water-bearing strata. 

here are many interesting instances of submarine 
orkings in Great Britain. Among these may be men- 
joned the Whitehaven colliery, Cumberland, where the 
vorkings of a 10-ft. seam have extended three miles 
‘nder the sea. In this colliery, the pillars are 60 ft. 
“ide and the bords or chambers, are driven 18 ft. wide. 
‘n this case, the minimum cover under which the total 
‘xtraction of the pillars was allowed was 360 ft. Where 
he cover was less than this amount, only 50 per cent. 
'f the coal was taken out, the remainder being left for 
he support of the roof. 

| The complete extraction of the coal by the longwall 
jethod, with well packed wastes, seems to be more re- 
jiable and afford greater protection than is possible when 
he pillars are drawn in bord-and-pillar work. The sub- 
idence of the roof is more gradual in the former case 
han in the latter; and, as a result, heavy fractures of the 
werlying strata are largely avoided. In any case, the 
nethod of working adopted must be determined by the 
yrevailing conditions; and the success of the operation 
vill depend largely on the care, foresight and good judg- 
nent exercised by the management. 
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‘A Tape-Repair Outfit for Field Use 


A recent issue of the Hngineering and Mining Journal 
tives the following illuminating description of an old, 
jut none the less reliable and prompt method of repair- 
ng ribbon tapes: 


| It seems not generally known among engineers that a 
‘iteel tape can be mended quickly in the field by solder- 
ng the two ends together, and this repair is more perman- 
‘mt than the usual method of riveting. A riveted joint always 
las a lap which has a tendency to catch on every little pro- 
ection over which the tape passes, and is usually soon 
‘ipped off. A much better joint can be made by soldering, 
“specially on the narrow 300- and 500-ft. tapes, which are 
“specially difficult to rivet. Directions for making a soldered 
oint are here given: 

First straighten out the rough ends of the break with 
‘\ pair of pliers and clean the ends of any rust or mud. A 
ittle rubbing with a piece of paper or a small stone wili 
suffice. Then cut a sleeve of soft tin plate, the kind used 
Jor the inner seal of some coffee cans is handiest to work 
with, as it can be easily cut with ordinary scissors and 
Yent into shape with the fingers. The sleeve should be 
about an inch long and fitted to the tape, so that when 
Tolded down snugly the edges just come together. It is 
chen folded around one end of the broken tape. The other 
ond is then slipped into the sleeve just far enough to make 
Fae tape the proper length. This is determined with some 
other part of the same tape. The sleeve is then clamped 
Jown with the pliers to an almost snug fit, leaving just a 
very small crack still open. The joint is now ready to be 
30ldered. First run in some soldering compound, holding the 
joint with the pliers. Now hold the joint in the flame of a 
pandle and drop a little solder on the crack in the sleeve. 
tt will run around in the sleeve covering all the joint. 


' 
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The sleeve is now squeezed down tight with the pliers and 
the job is done. The tape may break again but rarely at 
one of these repaired joints. 

A repair outfit, consisting of a small piece of candle, a 
few inches of soft wire solder, which can be easily melted 
in the flame of the candle, an inch or so of stick soldering 
€ompound, such as electricians use, or a piece of resin, a 
piece of a tin can, a small pair of scissors and pliers to 
match, weighs less than a pound and can be carried in a 6- 
in. canvas sack, along with the regular field outfit. A 
broken tape can then be repaired in a few minutes right on 
the job. 

The writer once lost two days’ time going to town to 
get a jeweler to rivet a tape, because he didn’t know this 
simple scheme. He had been told ‘solder wouldn’t hold’ 
and believed it. 
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A Coal-Buying Syndicate in the 
Philippines 


According to the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, a 
codperative coal-purchasing organization has been per- 
fected in the Philippines for the purpose of reducing 
costs, both in buying and handling, and to assure an ade- 
quate supply of good-grade fuels being always on hand. 
We quote from the report, in part, as follows: 


The organization includes the Government of the Philip- 
pines, the Philippine Railway Co., which operates various 
railways in the archipelago, the Manila Railway Co., which 
operates’ railways in the vicinity of Manila, and the Manila 
Electric Railway & Light Co. At present they use, respec- 
tively, 36,000 tons, 10,000 tons, 35,000 tons, and 40,000 tons, 
while the Compania General de Tobaccos uses 16,000 tons. 
The association is controlled by a board of five directors, of 
which two are chosen by the Governor General and the other 
three by other members of the association. 

The association has employed a coal expert, H. Randolph 
Hix, who is now making ‘an investigation of the coal mines 
of China and Japan and who is also collecting data as to 
coal tests and coal consumption from the larger industrial 
concerns in Hongkong, Shanghai and Japanese cities. It is 
thought that the entire enterprise can be managed upon an 
expenditure of not over 15 centavos (7.5 cents gold) per ton. 
The concerns, already in the organization, including the gov- 
ernment of the islands, but not the Navy Department, which 
is likely to be directly concerned in it, import about one- 
third of the total imports of coal into the archipelago. The 
imports of coal into the islands from all countries have in- 
creased from 295,648 metric tons in 1907 to 322,928 in 1908, 
342,047 in 1909, 375,518 in 1910, 413,735 in 1911, and 436,687 in 
1912—-an average annual increase of about 8.5 per cent., rep- 
resenting steady industrial growth in the Philippines. The 
purchases of the Navy average about 82,000 tons additional. 

It is planned to purchase coal for the association as far as 
possible in a single contract for the purposes of securing 
the lowest possible price per unit for the fuel, regulating the 
arrival of colliers so that no two will be in the harbor at the 
same time, thus saving lighterage and stevedoring costs; and 
especially to purchase the coal only after exhaustive tests 
as to ash and calorific power and on the basis of a bonus 
for increased fuel efficiency in the fuel bought. The value of 
the combustible material in most coals purchased in the 
Philippines from China, Japan and Australia runs about the 
same, allowing for a variation of about 5 per cent., ranging 
from 7500 to 7900 heat units per kilo (2.2 1b.); but the amount 
of ash and moisture carried varies so greatly as to materially 
affect fuel costs. In a recent purchase by a large consumer 
in the islands it was found that coal in one pile averaged 
10 per cent. more efficiency than that in another pile bought 
of the same parties from the same locality and for the same 
price. The association expects to buy its coal on the basis of 
a contract price for a standard number of heat units and 
percentage of ash, the price to be increased for an increased 
proportion of heat units and a reduced proportion of ash, 
or decreased with decreased units of heat and increased pro- 
portion of ash. It is to ascertain the best and most eco- 
nomical proportion of combustible material and ash for the 
coals reasonably available in this 


field that investigations are now being made. 


oe 
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The original supply of coal in the states of Iowa and Mis- 
souri is estimated to have been respectively 29,160,000,000 


short tons and 40,000,000,000 short tons. Of this amount 0.4 
per cent. has been mined or wasted. 
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Coal Development in Nagasaki 


According to U. 8. consular reports, the mining in- 
dustry in the Nagasaki district of Japan was extremely 
prosperous during the season of 1912. Coal operators, 
especially, had a busy year, and at times had difficulty in 
getting sufficient tonnage to make their foreign ship- 
ments, which go to Vladivostok, Siberia, and Bombay, 
India. 

One of the largest coal companies here contracted for 
the delivery of 55,000 tons of coal to the Great India 
Peninsula Ry., at Bombay, and it is expected that a con- 
tract will be made to supply coal to the Central India 
Ry. This invasion of Indian markets by Japanese fuel 


in competition with the best Bengal coal has aroused - 


much interest. The competition will probably be keen. 
It is reported that the Kiushu coal is as good as the best 
Bengal fuel, and as there is plenty of it, and freight rates 


are low, it is likely that it will continue to go to Indiaw 


markets. There is now a large and increasing demand for 
Japanese coal in Singapore, Penang, Colombo and 
Manila, and prices have advanced in consequence from 
30 to 50 sen (15c. to 25c.) per ton. 

As a consequence of the increased demand for Kiushu 
coal, many of the smaller mining concerns are being 
consolidated with the larger companies, and new machin- 
ery 1s being installed and the output increased. One of 
the largest of these companies to amalgamate with the 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, the largest coal operators in 
Japan, is the Matsushima Colliery, a new company being 
formed with a capital of $1,000,000, of which 60 per 
cent. was taken by the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, and 40 per 
cent. retained by the former owners, the Koga family. 
The present output of this mine is 300,000 tons, but this 
is soon to be increased to 500,000 tons. 

Another mine near Nagasaki called the Sakito Colliers 
Co., and owned by the Kiushu Coal & Steamship Co., has 
an annual output of 250,000 tons, which is to be increased 
shortly. All the output of this mine is contracted for by 
the Imperial Government Railways Board. This mine 
gives employment to 1223 miners and 454 artisans and 
other laborers, while the Matsushima mine employs 1675 
miners. Both of these properties have modern American 
machinery, which was installed in 1912. 

The island of Amakusa, off the southwest coast of Kiu- 
shu, and some 20 to 25 miles distant from Nagasaki, 
has a fair-sized area of anthracite, which hitherto has 
been worked only in a primitive way. The Daito Kogyo 
Kaisha, a Tokyo mining company, has a plan for the 
development of the Shiki collieries of this field, and 
claims that, by the introduction of modern machinery, 
the daily capacity of 250 tons can be increased to 1000 
tons, as the field is extensive. The coal seams run under 
the sea some distance, and the pits are only three miles 
from the port of Tomioka, Amakusa Island, with a light 
railway making connection between the mines and the 
port. It is proposed to increase the capital stock to $500,- 
000 in the reorganization and development scheme. 

The coke plant of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, at its coal 
mines at Miike, has been very successful, and it is planned 
to establish similar plants at other mines to make use of 
the coal dust for coke and byproducts. The capacity of 
the Miike coke plant is 300 tons of coal dust at each 
charge, and the time of coking is 26 hours. 
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Kentucky’s Coal Production 


The State of Kentucky in 1912, according to E. W 
Parker, of the U. 8. Geological Survey, produced 16, 
490,521 short tons of coal. This was an increase of 2, 
440,818 tons over the figures for 1911 and nearly 2,000, 
000 tons over the former maximum output of 1910 
There was also an increase in value in 1912 of $2,845, 
749 over the figures for 1911. 

The number of men employed in the mines in 1912 
was 24,304, and the average production per man wa: 
678 tons. In 1912, 66 per cent. of the coal produced wa: 
machine mined. There were during the year 51 fatalitie; 
in and about the mines, 41 underground, 2 in shafts ané 
8 on the surface. 

Kentucky is the only coal-producing state which has 
within its borders areas belonging to any two of the dis. 
tinctly separate great coal fields. The eastern counties 
are underlain by the coal beds of the great Appalachiar 
Mountain system, extending entirely across the state ir 
a northeast-southwest direction, while the southern limit: 
of the central or eastern interior coal fields, are found ir 
the more northern counties of the western section. 

The total area underlain by coal in the eastern coun- 
ties of Kentucky is estimated at 10,270 square miles, ané 
the coal-bearing areas in the western part of the state arc 
estimated to contain 6400 square miles. Up to the close 
of 1911, the larger part of the production has been from 
the western district, but as a result of extensive develop- 
ments in Harlan, Johnson, Letcher and Pike Counties. 
the larger part of the coal production in 1912 was from 
the eastern part of the state. The eastern Kentucky 
coals are mostly of the high-grade gas or coking varieties, 
with some cannel coal. 


Track Work in Mines 


The Engineering and Mining Journal recently pu)- 
lished the following interesting notes’on track work in 
mines: 

The illustrations on next page show some details 
of underground track work and one of the motor tumis 
used in the mines of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., on 
the Mesabi range. Figs. 1 and 2 show a right and left 
turn. As a rule, the location of a turn is determined 
before the drift is driven and the necessary sets are 
put im place to make the turn when required. Props 
are placed under the ends of the two caps resting on 
the opening set until that turn is to be driven. A 9-ft 
by 6-in. post is used under both of these caps and on 
either side the posts of each set are shortened six inches 
until an 8-ft. post is reached, which is the length of 
post used in motor drifts. When the opening set is 
placed in position, a point is placed on the set and on the 
10-ft. by 9-in. set and with this line the rest of the turn 
is put in with the aid of the other dimensions shown. 
Figs. 3, 4 and 5 show the track layout and frog de- 
tails used in connection with a 25-ft. radius timber turn. 
The frog is designed so that it can be used for either a 
right or left turn. The stub switch has given better 
satisfaction for underground work than the point swite). 
The latter caused considerable trouble by dirt getting be- 
tween the wing rail and track, which interfered with its 
closing. Figs. 6 to 10, inclusive, showing details of 
switch stand and tie-rod connections, are self-explana- 
tory. 
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Record Coal Output of Pennsylvania 


The output of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to E. W. Parker of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
established a new record in 1912 and exceeded the pre- 
vious maximum of 1910 by 11,343,964 short tons in 
quantity and by $16,340,987 in value. 

The production decreased from 150,521,526 short tons 
valued at $153,029,510 in 1910 to 144,561,257 tons val- 
ued at $146,154,952 in 1911, the smaller production be- 
ing accompanied by a slight decline in price. In 1912 
prices were somewhat improved and the production in- 
creased to 161,865,488 short tons valued at $169,370,497. 
The gain in quantity in 1912 over 1911 was 17,304,231 
tons, or nearly 12 per cent. The increase in value was 
$23,215,545, or 16 per cent. 


Production increased generally throughout the state, 


eighteen of the twenty-three counties showing gain, but, 
as previously stated, by far the greatest increases were in 
the two counties named. Fayette County showed a gain 
of 5,756,405 tons and Westmoreland a gain of 6,487,354 
tons. The combined production of these two counties 
in 1912 was 62,956,116 short tons, which exceeded the 
entire production of Illinois, the third coal-producing 
state, and was equal to 94 per cent. of the production of 
West Virginia. 

No less notable than the increase in production in 1912 
was the extension of the use of mining machinery and a 
larger tonnage of machine-mined coal. In 1911, the 
quantity of coal mined by machines was 69,131,923 short 
tons, or 47.78 per cent. of the total. In 1912, the quan- 
tity so mined was 82,192,042 tons or 50.8 per cent. of 
the total. The number of machines in use in 1912 was 
6176 against 5719 in 1911. 

Pennsylvania, like West Virginia, presents a com- 
mendable record in the small percentage of bituminous 
coal improperly mined. Of the total production in 1912 
only 4,801,784 short tons, or approximately 3 per cent., 
were reported as being shot off the solid. The quantity 
reported as mined by hand was 54,545,218 tons, which 
added to the machine-mined tonnage makes a total of 
136,737,260 tons, or 841% per cent. of the entire produc- 
tion that was undercut, sheared or otherwise mined be- 
fore being shot or wedged down. The quantity produced 
in 1912 for which the methods of mining were not re- 
ported was 20,326,444, or 1214 per cent. of the total. 

Very little Of the bituminons coal produced in Penn- 
sylvania is washed before being sold or used in the man- 
ufacture of coke. The quantity washed in 1912 was 4,- 
819,330 tons, or 3 per cent. of the total. It yielded 
4,326,162 tons of clean coal and 493,168 tons of refuse. 

The statistics, compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
show that 437 men were killed in and about the bitumi- 
nous coal mines of Pennsylvania in 1912, a decrease of 
92 from 1911 when there were 529 fatalities. 
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A New Mammoth Breaker 


Not content with the largest and most uptodate breaker 
in the anthracite field, the Truesdale, the Lackawanna 
Coal Co. have begun excavations for the foundations of 
the Loomis breaker, which will surpass all previous 
attempts in breaker building. The structure, which will 
be a mammoth affair, will be built entirely of concrete, 
steel and glass. There will be no lumber used except in 
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making the falsework necessary in the course of con 
struction. The breaker is to be erected within 100( 
ft. of the old Dundee shaft, which was abandoned abow 
50 years ago because of the inability to cope with th 
danger surrounding mining at that time. The fact tha 
a new breaker is to be built i in this location shows plainly 
the advance in coal-mining methods in a half century. 

The contract was recently awarded to the Walter ¥ 
Gahagan Co., of New York. The breaker and washer} 
from surface level to the top of the pocket line will hi 
of reinforced concrete, and from the pockets to the roof 
structural steel inclosed by metal and glass. The worl 
of excavation has already begun, and about a year wil 
be required to complete the two buildings. Like thi 
other Lackawanna collieries in the Nanticoke district 
the new plant will be operated by electricity furnisheé 
by the big Nanticoke power plant. When completed anc 
in operation, the Loomis will give employment to abou 
2500 men, and will have a capacity of about 6000 tons 
of coal in nine hours. 

Two shafts have already been sunk to the Hillmar 
bed, a depth of 930 ft. below the surface. At the present 
time the Hillman and Mills seams are being worked 
Plans for the sinking of an additional shaft 14x53 ft. 4 
in., and about 900 ft. deep, are now under consideration. 
This shaft will be sunk approximately 800 ft. east of the 
power plant and will open up virgin territory. The coa’ 
will be handled on the surface by 15-ton electric motors 

The old Dundee, which was sunk in 1851, and which 
for many years has been abandoned on account of the gas 
will soon be widened. Its present dimensions are 10x16 
ft., with a depth of 810 ft. When the Dundee shaft was 
in operation there was no such machinery in the anthra- 
cite field as a ventilating fan. The shaft is to be extendec 
to the Ross bed, which is about 1500 ft. below the sur. 
face, and will be increased in size to 14x43 ft. 3 in, 

The steel headframes for Loomis shafts Nos. 1 and 2 
are already on the ground, and preliminary work fo 
their erection has been begun. A number of substantial 
buildings for the housing of engines, etc., erected of cou 
crete and pressed brick are now completed. Two 34x43. 
in. Corliss-valve hoisting engines have been installed ai 
these openings. They are the products of the Vulear 
Iron Works, of Wilkes-Barre, and are equipped with e 
modern safety devices, such as steam brakes, steam re 
verse, Welsh overwind device, three throttle valves, o¢€ 
on the main steam line and one on each cylinder. 1r 
addition to the above, each cylinder has two relief valves 
under control of the engineer in case of emergency. 











FULL ACCOUNTS OF THE DIFFERENT 
MINE-SAFETY AND FIRST-AID MEETS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN HELD IN VARI- 
OUS COAL FIELDS THIS 
MONTH WILL APPEAR IN 
OUR SPECIAL MINE- 





SAFETY NUMBER 
NEXT WEEK, 
OCT. 4. 





VN OPSIS—A description of the harbors at Toledo and 
ilwaukee. Toledo is already an important shipping 
int for bituminous coal and now has improvements un- 
rv way that will give it the largest capacity of any of 
loading ports. Milwaukee is the secend largest re- 
iving point and also has important reconstruction of its 
whor facilities under consideration. 
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ToLepo HArBor* 
Following the completion of the new docks of the 
ocking Valley Railroad Co., in East Toledo, this city 
ill rank among the first ports on the lakes in the ship- 
ent of coal. Toledo is a natural distributing point for 
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Coal Shipping on the Great Lakes 


docks rank third in Toledo and have yard space for 3500 
ears. These docks carry a stock of about 80,000 tons of 
coal and are among the most modern on the lakes. 
Bituminous coal alone is handled at the Hocking Val- 
ley and T. & O. C. docks, which are splendidly equipped 
and have a 2500-car capacity. These docks have loading 
machinery with a capacity of 20,0L0 tons every 20 hours. 
The new Hocking Valley docks, now in course of con- 
struction, will be open for use, about June of next season, 
and will be equipped with more loading machinery than 
any port on the lakes. With the completion of these 
docks, which will be of concrete and equipped with every 
modern improvement known, Toledo will take precedence 
over all other ports as a coal center. All the Hocking 





Car Dump on THE Hock1ne Docks at TOLEDO 
| 


al coming from the South or Southeast for reship- 
fent. It has an aggregate of 12 miles of dockage al- 


jady developed with an additional 35 miles of available 


l\cking sites. During the year of 1912, two million tons 
) coal were shipped by vessel to up-lake ports, while six 
‘da half million passed through Toledo by water and 
/il together. All coal destined for Detroit vessels 
| teshipped at this port. 

| Toledo has three large docks, the Hocking Valley, T. 
0. C., and the C. H. & D. The largest ore dock is that 
| the C. H. & D.; it is built of concrete and is 1700 ft. 
ng and 433 ft. deep. It is equipped with two 15-ton 
wett fast ore unloaders with a capacity for discharging 
| 10,000-ton steamer in 10 hr. The C. H. & D. coal 


_ 


*By BE. F. Baker, Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 











STEAMER “CHAMPLIN,” 8500 Tons CAPACITY 


Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio coal, which is now going 
to Sandusky and other points, will be diverted to Toledo, 
more than doubling the present tonnage. During last 
year, 1497 vessels arrived at Toledo and 1477 cleared. 


RAILROAD FACILITIES AT TOLEDO 


The railroad shipping facilities here will also be further 
increased next season by the immense improvements be- 
ing made at Air Line Junction by the New York Cen- 
tral lines. The yard capacity at that point is being in- 
creased to five times and additional shops will also add 
to the efficiency of the service. The value of this move- 
ment to the coal interests will be more apparent when it 
is understood that Detroit is extremely short of yard 
space and is in no position to increase its capacity, ow- 
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Map or Harpor at ToLeDo, SHOWING PrINcIPAL Docks ON THE RIVER 

















ing to the fact that the factories have built in so closely MILWAUKEE HARBOR* 
around the railroads that no yard space is available. Milwaukee has forged ahead remarkably asa coal-r¢ 


This, in the busy season, throws the entire burden of ceiving port during the past ten years, and now ranks se< 
caring for coal on the yards at Toledo, and congestion ond in this respect on the Great Lakes, being only ex 
naturally follows. Hundreds of cars of coal, bound for ceeded by the dual port of Superior-Duluth. Approx 
Detroit and other Northern points, pile up during the mately 25 per cent. of all the coal forwarded by wate 
busy season in the Toledo yards, as Northern roads have to the Northwest enters the harbor at Milwaukee. Th 
been compelled to refuse them. During the past season gain in annual receipts since 1902 has been 215.17 pe 
the railroads have made a desperate effort, by securing 
new equipment and using great care in the placing of 
cars, to alleviate the situation and the added yard space 
here will also be a great help. There has been no conges- 
tion in Toledo thus far this season, although Detroit has 
suffered somewhat. Taken altogether, Toledo is an ex- 
tremely important point to the coal interests and by this 
time next year will be much more so. It has one of the 
finest harbors on the lakes. 
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cent., the record of the former year being 1,641,095 ton 
against 5,172,257 tons during 1912. a | 

Seven hundred and fifteen coal-laden vessels enteve 
the port of Milwaukee last season, 172 of which carrie 
hard coal and 543 soft coal. *There were 13 cargoes ( 
11,000 tons and over and 73 cargoes of 10,000 tons ¢ 
more. Of the total receipts, a little over 20 per cent. We 
hard coal and the balance soft coal. 

Milwaukee owes the rapid growth of her coal trad 
both to an excellent harbor and the uptodate facilitic 
for unloading afforded by the coal-receiving plants aloni 
the several river channeis. Steamers of the largest si) 
are able to deliver cargoes at docks fully two miles fro) 
the harbor entrance, and, as a rule, these docks al} 
equipped with coal-handling machinery of the most mov) 
ern type, one dock having an unloading capacity of 10,50) 
tons in ten hours. | 
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Proposep New Docks at TOLEDO 








There are 27 coal-receiving plants along the three riv- 
‘rs and tributary canals which comprise Milwaukee’s 
commercial harbor, with a combined storage capacity of 
j lose to 3,000,000 tons. Four of these are private plants 
‘onnected with local industries. The others do a local 
ind trans-shipping trade. Of the private plants, the 
largest receives 60,000 tons per season. ‘The fact that 
eyeral of the leading yards are enlarging and improving 
(heir facilities indicates that those engaged in the trade 
‘jaye confidence in its stability and future growth. 

|. The matter of providing more river territory, to accom- 
nodate the increasing coal trade, is now receiving the 
‘uttention of the Harbor Commission, which has recom- 
mended that the city proceed at once with the develop- 
nent of the Kinnickinnic Basin and Kinnickinnic River. 
With the completion of a proposed inner basin behind 
what is known as “Jones Island,’ near the harbor en- 











PirrspurcH Coat Co.’s Loaper AT Farrport, OuI0 


irance, Milwaukee will be able to accommodate from 50 
‘to 60 loaded vessels of the largest class with mooring 


places for the winter; it will thus add to the coal-storage 


on the last run of the season. 


capacity of the port and make it an object for vessel-own- 


ers to send their craft to Milwaukee with coal cargoes 
The absence of mooring 


“room has been detrimental to Milwaukee’s receipts at the 


close of navigation, but the proposed improvement will 
remove this objection and enable shippers to order coal in 


quantities far beyond the maximum storage capacity of 


their yards. 

Milwaukee is an extensive manufacturing center and 
consequently is a heavy consumer of steam fuel, while 
several surburban industrial points also draw heavily 
upon the coal supply. These facts, together with a large 
coke- and coal-product plant, which requires about 1,000,- 
000 tons of soft coal annually, makes Milwaukee a con- 
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sumer of coal to the extent of about 50 per cent. of the 
total receipts. The remainder is forwarded to points 
in the interior. The plant alluded to is now erecting 
an auxiliary establishment at Mayville, Wis., the raw 
product for which will have to be received at Milwaukee 
and transferred by rail. This will increase the receipts 
at that particular dock in the course of a season to near- 
ly half a million tons. 

Shippers and dealers report a satisfactory condition of 
trade, especially in the shipping territory. The con- 
suming area is steadily increasing and orders indicate 
that buyers intend to be well supphed for the winter. 





FREIGHTER “ONTARIO” IN THE CANADIAN “S00” 


The movement is good for the season of the year and it 
promises to outstrip all previous records by a million 
tons or more. Between the first of January and the first 
of September, the gain in receipts over last year agg 
gates something like 850,000 tons. Even if this high rate 
of increase is not fully maintained during the balance 
of the season, it is reasonable to expect that Milwaukee’s 
coal receipts by lake during 1913 will reach the 6,000,- 
000-ton mark. 
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To clean badly rusted steel tapes, use a mixture of lubri- 
eating oil and cement. Do not rub too hard. 
3 
An open light should not be taken by the fireboss on 
his rounds; and to avoid suspicion, the fireboss should 
wear a cap or hat on which it is impossible to hang the 
ordinary open, miner’s lamp. 
33 
As far as possible, the use of continuous currents in 


mines employing over 50 men should be avoided, as not only 
are the men compelled to breathe impure air by this system, 
but any fire occuring on the intake would send its smoke all 


over the mine. 
$ 
° 
Generally speaking, it is advisable to ventilate the oid 
and abandoned workings. When it is not done, the only 
proper alternative is to surround the old workings with 


solid fireproof dams, that is, heavy permanent stoppings of 
masonry, brick, concrete or other fireproof constiuction. 


oo 
2° 
The practice of having other engines, such as electric 
pumping, haulage, etce., in the same engine house with the 


hoisting engine is responsible for many hoisting accidents, as 
the noise of the other engines make it exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, for the engineer to hear and attend to the 


signals properly. 
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An Analysis of the Coal-Car Situation 


CoMPILED BY A. T. 


SYNOPSIS—The beginning of the crop movement and 
the opening up of the winter coal trade throws the mazi- 
mum load of the season on the railroads at about this 
time. Car supply, therefore, becomes an item of serious 
moment to the producers. A review of the outlook is 
presented here, together with comments from officials 
of the leading coal roads. Indications point to a rela- 
tively easy situation this year. 

3 

With the nearer approach of the customary car-short- 
age season, coal operators are naturally interested in what 
the indications are for this year. 
state here that any prophecies in this connection are sub- 
ject to impending developments, and furthermore that all 
the information available in regard to this subject is 
of a more or less contradictory nature. 
ble information is, of course, obtained from a study of 
railroad statistics with special reference to expenditures 
for additional equipment and motive power, as well as 
grade elimination, improvement in terminal facilities, ete. 

A comparative statement of such data with previous 
years forms the best available index to the position of 
the road. The only remaining unknown quantities in the 
equation are the weather conditions and the increase or 
decrease in tonnage to be handled. 

THE SITUATION IN GENERAL 

The latest accurate statistics regarding equipment and 
motive power for the entire country are those of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission recently made public. Un- 
fortunately these are more than a year behind as of June 
30, 1912; however, a review of the situation on that 
date presents some interesting features. 

At that time there were a total of 2,368,658 cars on all 
the roads of the country, this being an increase of only 
about 25,000 over the statement for the previous year. 
It is thus obvious that buying new equipment was rigid- 
ly curtailed over that period, but such has not been the 
case during the past year, as will be noted when the sta- 
tistics become available. Of this gross number of cars 
in service on June 30, 1912, 2,203,108 were freight cars, 
852,720 of these being coal cars. The gross number of 
locomotives in service on this date was 61,250, of which 
36,600 were freight and 9465 switch engines. 

The opinion of the aver age railroad man on the situ- 
ation appears to be that the deficiency in equipment 
will be no worse this season than last. The reason most 
generally advanced for this belief is the broad campaign 
which manufacturers’ associations and civic bodies have 
conducted and by which shippers and consignees have 
been impressed with the necessity of rapid loading and 
unloading of cars. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the average trip of freight cars is 14.9 days, 
during which time the shipper has the use of the ear 5.74 
days, or about 37 per cent. of the time. This, of course, 
involves a tremendous loss, which may be materially re- 
duced by codperation on the part of the shippers. 

The Sunset-Central lines, of the Southern Pacific Co., 
issued an instructive circular offering suggestions for fa- 
cilitating the movement of freight, | which we quote as 
follows : 
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It might be well to - 


The most relia-. 
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1. By giving as much advance notice as possible of your 
requirements. If there is no suitable car on hand, opportu 
should be given to secure it from another point. 

2. By calling on the agent for his approval before reload- 
ing cars made empty on your tracks. Such cars may or may 
not properly be used in the direction you desire, and their 
misuse may necessitate transfer of freight, with consequery 
delay to your shipment. 

3. By loading cars to the greatest possible percentage of 
their capacity, and by using your efforts with your custom- 
ers to induce them to place orders for full car loads. If you 
use two cars to handle the load of one, you reduce the supply 
50 per cent. 

4. By regulating, so far as possible, your inbound ship- 
ments so as to avoid receipt of cars in excess of your ability 
to promptly unload. Congestions which delay your freight 
and hurt your business are almost always caused by over- 
shipments. The effect on the car supply is also obvious. 

5. By calling the agent’s personal attention at once to 
any condition which retards the loading or release of cars and 
which it may be in the power of these lines to correct. Our 
own deficiencies in facilities or service may be chargeable 
with a detention for which you are being held responsible. 


Orders placed by railroads for new freight equipment 
during the year have exceeded those for any previous 
year. The number of new freight cars ordered in this 
country, Canada and Mexico during the year 1912 ag- 
gregated 226,195, or nearly twice that of the previous 
year. Only in two past years has this been exceeded, 
that is in 1905 and 1906, when the equipment orders 
were 341,315 and 310,315, respectively. The following 
table shows the number of freight cars ordered during 
each year since 1901: 


Year Cars Year Cars Year Cars 

1901 193,439 1905 341,315 1909 189,360 
1902 195,248 1906 310,315 1910 141,204 
1903 108,936 1907 br Ali 1911 133,117 
1904 136,561 1908 52,669 1912 226, 195 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 


In a review of the situation by the general agent of 
this association, in The Railway Age Gazette, he says: 


First, let us ask: What is a car shortage? Is it necessar- 
ily a lack of cars? The answer to this, of course, is ‘‘No,” 
We have enough cars if we can move them faster. To avoid 
a car shortage, then, we need either more cars or more move- 
ment, and it will be better if we can have both more cars 
and more movement. 

As to the cars, the answer is easy. Last year the roads 
built 150,000 new freight cars, and this year they are nearly 
10,000 cars ahead of their last year’s record. Something is 
being done in this line. What do we mean when we say the 
movement can be improved? Do we mean that our freight 
trains ought to be run faster? Any railroad man will tell 
you no—that to run freight trains faster is not the best way 
to secure a better movement, He will explain that the freight 
car is in motion only a small fraction of the time, and that 
what is needed is more movement of the kind we have now, 
and not faster movement. 

The usual arrangement with train employees is that they 
are to be paid overtime when the freight train makes less. 
than ten miles an hour. This ten miles an hour is generally | 
accepted as a proper movement for a freight car. At this 
rate our freight cars in the fiscal year 1910 were in motion 
one-tenth of the time, and in our record months they were 
in motion about one-ninth of the time. Certainly there is a 
chance for more movement of a vehicle wHich stands still 
eight hours for every hour it is in motion. 

Let us consider who is responsible for car delay. This 
responsibility is divided between the public and the railroad. 
Delay by shipper and receiver should be adequately taken 
care of by demurrage rules, and there is a general impres- 
sion that on the whole there is less delay by the public than 
there used to be. Unfortunately, there are no statistics by 
which this can be proved. The only information which covers : 
the whole of the country is a figure given by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of $7,764,964 demurrage collected by 
the railways in the fiscal year 1911. | 
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We cannot, therefore, tell how much the shippers and re- 
ivers should help us, but we shall know more on this point 
the future. Certainly, some of the shippers and receivers 
ade great efforts to secure prompt handling of cars during 
le ear shortage last fall and winter, and we trust they will 
ntinue these efforts even more successfully this year, 

| Now, as to delay by railroads, and in this delay I will in- 
ade shifting movements. As stated above, the railways do 
‘it eredit themselves with any mileage on account of these 
itting movements, and usually the time occupied.in a switch 
| ‘ovement is much less than the time in which a car stands 
vaiting such a movement. Delays by railroads appear to be 
vided into four kinds—delays enroute, delays in yards, de- 
‘ys in shops, and delays in storage, and by this last word 
torage” I mean, the holding of all available cars for which 
‘ere is no immediate prospective loading. 

The bulk of delay in periods of shortage is to cars stand- 
l'g in yards awaiting movement. This includes both loaded 
‘;d empty cars. There are cars delayed in this way waiting 
, go into shops and coming out of shops; cars awaiting de- 
very to connections, and awaiting movement from inter- 
jange tracks, and lastly, and this is probably the most im- 
ortant item, there is a great total of cars, loaded and empty, 
waiting road movement, some in terminals and others in 
ards where engines are changed. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
‘Vice-President M. J. Caples, of the Chesapeake & Ohio 


rstem, sums up the car situation on his line as follows: 
Considering the financial conditions prevailing through- 
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PROFILE SHOWING FLUCTUATIONS IN CAR SUPPLY FOR 
THE Last Two YEARS 


ayes 


nade liberal appropriations for the purchase of coal 
quipment, motive power, passing and yard tracks and for 
in additional coaling pier at Newport News, Va. There 
as been put into service 37 Mallet locomotives, having 
\ tractive power of 82,000 lb. each, and 26 Mikado loco- 
notives having a tractive power of 60,800 lb. each. The 
‘ollowing is a comparative statement of our coal equip- 
ian and motive power for this year and last year: 


1913 1912 Increase 
Number Oi COBl CATS... 2% oe 6d seus 34,068 32,827 1,241 (3.8%) 
Japacity of coal cars (tons).. 1,661,755 1,545,540 116,215 (7.5%) 
Number of eetabs and switching 
locomotives. . 690 667 23 (3.4%) 


Tractive power Wot! "freight and 
Switching locomotives (Ib.) . 28,695,804 24,730,894  3,964,910(16.0%) 


The condition of our equipment compares favorably 
with that of a year ago, and with the new cars received 
and others still coming, we should be able to take care of 
the shippers on our Hate In addition to this, an ex- 
penditure of about three-quarters of a million dollars 
has been authorized for additional passing and yard 
tracks which will also tend to facilitate the movement. 

At Newport News we are constructing a coal pier 
Mich, when completed, will be one of the largest and 
most modern on the Atlantic Coast. It will be 1200 ft. 
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at the country during the Let year, this a has 
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in length, 70 ft. in width at the water line, and 90 ft. 
high above high water. There will be 33 pockets on each 
side of the pier, each having a capacity of 100 tons, and 
the pier will be capable of handling 72,000 tons per 24 
hr. continuous running. This pier is to be completed 
early in 1914. 


THE NorrotkK & WESTERN RAILROAD 


D. E. Spangler, superintendent of transportation of 
this road, has furnished us with the folowing information 
regarding the situation on his line: 

It is difficult to* forecast the probable future car sup- 
ply much beyond the immediate present. With us much 
of the coal produced on our lines is marketed at differ- 
ent points on other roads. While we have a very large 
coal equipment, which has been materially increased 
during the past summer, and to which further substantial 
additions will be made before the end of the year, we are 
nevertheless dependent for a full working supply upon the 
rapidity with which cars are released and returned. 

In the fall there is always an appreciable slowing up 
in the movement of both loaded and empty cars on the 
Western lines, to which territory the greater portion of 
our coal goes; the promptness with which the cars are 
returned depends largely upon weather conditions. 

Generally speaking, the Norfolk & Western is well 
equipped to render prompt service, and with reasonably 
quick handling on the part of the shipping public and 
connecting lines, it is felt that this road can provide a 
good working supply of cars throughout the fall. How- 
ever, in view of the interruptions to service which the 
several roads are liable to be subjected to during the 
winter, and which cannot be avoided, coal consumers 
should, for their own protection, stock a reasonable ton- 
nage during the summer and fall months. As compared 
with the increase in coal production, it will be seen that 
the additions to equipment have been quite liberal, par- 
ticularly when it is considered that during some of the 
years practically a full supply of cars was furnished 
throughout the 12 months. 

The increase in the tractive power of our freight en- 
gines during the past year has been 14.2 per cent., 
compared with 1912, and 36.2 per cent. as compared with 
1909. The additions to the coal-car equipment during 
the current year show an increase of 16.3 per cent. 
compared with 1912, and 70 per cent. as compared with 
1909. The increase in motive power and car equipment 
is in direct proportion, it being the policy of the man- 
agement to do this in order to provide ample power to 
dispatch promptly all available equipment. 

The following improvements and additions have been 
made or will be completed during the current year: 78 
miles of second track; 19 miles of passing track; 25 miles 
of yard track; a new coal pier at Lambert Point, and 
numerous shop additions. 

The condition of car equipment and motive power is 
as good as heretofore. The percentage of cars out of 
service, owing to being out of order, rarely exceeds 5 
per cent., and the number of locomotives out of service 
on that account seldom exceed 10 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF LOCOMOTIVE AND COAL-CAR EQUIPMENTS 
—Freight Engines—\ Coal Cars———— 





Year Tractive 

Number Power Number Capacity 
TOO Ss See cee 844 27,538,674 21,996 993,080 
OLD os sca sits rae ae 890 32,840,725 29,175 1,451,690 
TOUS Oo Mis ede = ae 951 37,506,784 a34,914 1,688,254 


(a) Includes new equipment to be delivered to Jan. 1, 1914. 
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It will be noted that the gross tractive power of the 
freight engines has been increased 36.2 per cent. since 
1909, 14.2 per cent. of which has been added in the past 
year. The coal-car equipment has been increased 70 per 
cent. since 1909, the increase in the past year being 16.3 
per cent. 


STATEMENT OF COAL SHIPMENTS* 


Year Tonnage Increase 
1909 12,428,385 BPR 
1910 15,783,219 27% 
1911 17/424'434 10% 
1912 22,028,726 26% 
1913+ 23,008,258 4% 
1913 vs. 1909 85% 


* For fiscal years ended June 30. 
+ Ohio flood curtailed output. 


BALTIMORE & OHTO* 


Officials of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. report that the 


car-supply outlook for the fall is encouragmg and that. 


unless there are extraordinary increases in the volume of 
business, the requirements will be met more satisfactorily 
this year than for several seasons. 

It is explained in this connection, that with the large 
purchases of equipment made during the last two or 
three years, the rolling stock of the company is in good 
shape to more the fall trattic. The equipment purchased 
by the road during the last three years includes 25,000 
freight cars and 600 locomotives. Most of the motive 
power bought was for freight service. 

Liberal allowances for maintenance of equipment were 
made during the last fiscal year, the expenditures having 
amounted to $18,400,000. During the closing months 
of the fiscal year, the shops were kept on full time re- 
pairing the equipment and it was not until recently that 
the scale was put back to normal. 

The most serious shortages in freight equipment oc- 
curs in coal cars and box cars, but no unusual concern 
is felt in respect to this. It is possible, however, that 
for a period the coal cars may be supplied on a pere entage 
basis, but it is not expected that such practice will be 
necessary for an extended time. 

New regulations covering the distribution of coal cars 
were recently issued to shippers by the transportation de- 
partment and became effective Aug. 1. During extended 
periods of full car supply, all mines are given up to their 
orders as far as possible to do so, provided such cars 
are promptly loaded and consigned. Mine ratings for 
each operator are based upon the calendar month showing 
the highest average daily shipments of all mines of such 
opel rator during twelve consecutive months ending with 
the last month for which shipment figures are available. 
Ratings are revised each month. If the average daily 
shipments of any subsequent month exceed those of the 
highest month for which shipment figures are available, 
shipments of such subsequent month are the rating. 
tablished rating of a mine is the basis for car distribution. 
Cars are pro-rated on a tonnage basis with a 50-ton car 
as a unit. One 50-ton car is counted as one car; one 40- 
ton car, one 30-ton car and one 25-ton car are counted 
as eight-tenths, six-tenths and five-tenths of a car, re- 
spectively. 

For several months past, the transportation depart- 
ment, under the direction of C. C. Riley, general super- 
intendent of transportation, has made a scientific study 
of the car-supply situation. A corps of transportation 
experts have studied the road’s problemas with effectual 
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*By Hampton Baumgartner. 
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results, and the expectations are that there will be a sav- 
ing of several thousand cars during the present season. 
The studies embrace a careful examination of the metho¢ 
of loading freight, selection of proper cars, packing ship. 
ments to prevent loss and damage and the expediting o! 
cars through classification terminals and in the yards 


New York Centrrat LINES 


I. J. Merrick, general superintendent of freight trans 
portation, says under date of Aug. 19, 1913: It is a haré 
matter to anticipate the car supply, months ahead, as s« 
many conditions enter into the problem. It is my thought 
however, that the New York Central Lines will have a 
better supply of equipment than last fall. Everything 
points to that end, owing to increased equipment and 
more of our cars on home lines, which was largely brouglit 
about by an agreement between the lines in the West, not 
to misuse open-car equipment, but return them home 
empty or loaded. So far this year, our mines have had 
practically 100 per cent. supply of cars, with largely i 
creased production. 

There will, without question, be some shortage the 
last three months of the Lake season, as in previous years. 
It is my opinion, however, that under normal conditions 
our coal-car supply will iis better than last or previous 
years. 


ILzINoIs CENTRALSRR* 


There has been a steady movement of coal from the 
Illinois fields throughout the summer and some section: 
have shown a fair increase in the tonnage as compare( 
with last year. The indications for the coming fall an¢ 
winter are for a volume of business equal, at least, 
last year, with some signs pointing to increased deman¢ 
for certain grades, on account of the diversion of som 
Pde coals to other markets, creating advanced prices 

1 the West and perhaps for other reasons. : 

“The amount of domestic coal stored by dealers during 
July and August. has been no greater than in former 
years, and as compared with some, is actually less. Wami- 
ings were sent out by the mine operators and railroads 
and suggestions made to the retail trade and others dur 
ing the spring and early summer to store as much as pos 
sible, but the effect has not been very noticeable. Oni 
reason for this may rest in the scarcity and high cost al 
labor for unloading. 

Consumers of steam coal, as a class, do not seem tt 
have grown any more provident, in the direction of in 
suring against irregularity in the operation of theil 


plants, due interruptions to, and difficulties of transpor- 


tation as a result of winter weather. It is the sani 
in all localities, including even public service corporations 
and institutions and buildings that must keep up a steacl\ 
and continuous fire, or run the risk of financial loss aid 
bodily discomfort for many people. It is rather surprising 
but none the less true that there are numberless plants 
that expect the carriers to deliver the daily require 
of fuel with the same regularity with which the dairy 
man each morning deposits the bottle of milk on th 
kitchen doorstep, and this regardless of weather com 
tions, or other difficulties. . ' 

Many of the principal coal- originating roads have ond 


material increases during the year, in their power, equip 


*By C. C. Cameron, Coal Traffic 
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ent and facilities for the handling of this traffic and 
nder the most unfavorable financial conditions that have 
Intained in years. Notwithstanding this fact, however, 
real car shortage is not unexpected, and persons un- 
amiliar with all the facts, may be inclined to blame the 
‘nitial carriers. It is also possible that under certain 
‘onditions a coal-car shortage may appear to exist, which 
is, to a large extent, fictitious. 

| The rating of mines for the purpose of car distribu- 
jon is based upon the hourly performance, which multi- 
slied by the number of hours in the working day, fixes 
he car capacity for which the mine may daily order 
squipment from the railroad. Mines served by two or 
nore roads are permitted to add 50 per cent. to this rat- 
‘ng, in ordering cars. It results, then, the potential rat- 
ng of the mines in a given field for a single day often 
xceeds the productive capacity for two days, or, in other 
vords, is beyond the real working capacity of the mines, 
oy perhaps as much as 30 or 40 per cent. In case of 
severe weather, causing increased demand and higher 
‘grices, the mines will order their full rating, including 
those which may have been shut down, or working part 
time. When this occurs the railroad, while furnishing 
within, say 15 or 20 per cent. of the actual productive 
bapacity of the field, will be charged with having only 45 
or 50 per cent. car supply and blamed accordingly. 
This, of course, is not fair nor justified by the conditions. 
| Another difficulty, which the initial roads in Hhnois 
have to contend with, and which amounts to’a severe dis- 
advantage at times, is the fact that a very large percent- 
‘age of the coal mined along their rails, is delivered to the 
‘consignees, on other lines. The connecting roads receiv- 
ing this traffic, furnish practically none of the equipment 
for its transportation, and on this account a considerable 
proportion of the initial roads’ cars, are on foreign lines 
‘at the time when they are most needed at home. 

While there has been some improvement along that 
line, it may be said that generally speaking, very little 
thas been done by consumers in the way of providing 
for prompt unloading and release of cars; although the 
proportion of self-dumping cars is constantly increasing, 
‘many consignees continue to take advantage of the full 
time for ordering, placement and unloading. 


Some DIFFICULTIES OF THE CARRIERS 


The function performed by established and reliable 
jobbers in finding markets for the operator, and coal for 
the consumer, is a perfectly legitimate one, and a com- 
mercial necessity. In times of stress, however, there ap- 
pears a class known to the trade as “snowbirds,” who 
‘are able to do a certain amount of business by making use 
of the reconsignment privilege. But they greatly abuse 
this privilege by “kiting” cars from point to point, which 
adds immeasurably to the carriers’ expense and causes 
‘congestion and delay. The spectacle is both familiar and 
‘discouraging, of cars wanted at a particular mine for 
‘shipping to anxious dealers and consumers, while others 
loaded at this same operation are being jockeyed from 
station to station by speculative brokers for as long as 30 
days before they are unloaded. 

It is evidently not generally appreciated that the car- 
‘riers have not the same ability to move trains and ton- 
‘mage in severe winter weather that they have at other 
‘seasons. When the temperature is low, the snow fall- 
‘ing and drifting, and sleet covers the rails and breaks 
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down the telegraph wires, neither the plant nor the men 
can work up to normal capacity. It thus frequently hap- 
pens that for days at a time no more than half the usual 
tonnage can be handled and double the number of trains 
is required. These conditions in themselves have a con- 
siderable bearing on the movement of both loaded and 
empty cars and yet it is usually at this time that the 
heaviest demands are made upon the carriers. 

It is true that some coals have better storing qualities 
than others; but it is also true that practically all the 
standard grades can be stored for a reasonable time with- 
out serious deterioration, if handled with care and prop- 
erly protected from the sun and rain. But, of course, 
this involves some expense which the dealer will avoid 
so long as he can. 

As to conditions immediately confronting the coal 
shipper, receiver and the carriers, codperation along the 
following lines will undoubtedly do much toward prevent- 
ing and ameliorating the severity of a car shortage dur- 
ing the next six months: 


1. Ordering no more cars at the mines from day to day 
than can and will be fully loaded and shipped on the day 
placed. 

2. Loading 
ity. 

3. Billing through from the mines to the final consignee 
and destination, and avoiding reconsignment in transit, so 
far as may be practicable. 

4, Omitting, so far as possible, all unnecessary routing 
instructions on billing, and leaving it to the carriers to uti- 
lize the most available routes, and avoiding points of possible 
congestion and delay; also avoiding unnecessary roundabout 
routes. 

5. Limiting the amount of 
ment. 

6. Unloading and releasing cars immediately upon arrival 
at destination. 


each car to its full safe carrying capac- 


coal forwarded on consign- 
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The Coal Output of South Wales 


A general strike lasting six weeks reduced the output 
of the South Wales coal field in 1912 by some two mil- 
lion tons, says the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, and 
together with war and other factors produced erratic 
fluctuations in prices and freight. The quantity produced 
during the year exceeded 50,000,000 tons, of which 36,- 
000,000 tons were shipped by water. The general aver- 
age of prices was high, the range for the year being $4.06 
to $6.57 per long ton, f.o.b. Cardiff, for best admiralty 
large; and $2.20 to $4.24 for best bunker smalls. 

The nearly 3000 ovens in the South Wales coal field 
produce not far from 2,000,000 tons of coke per annum. 
A growing number of mines producing bituminous coal 
convert the slack into coke. New ovens are constantly 
being erected, and there is continuous replacement of the 
old ones by modern plants, most of which are Coppéees. 
The bulk of the output goes into domestic consumption, 
the local iron works being the chief consumers. 

The surplus for export is increasing, the principal non- 
British buyers being Spain and the South American 
countries. Buenos Ayres takes 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
each year from the. ports of South Wales. Montevideo 
about the same quantity. Rio de Janeiro about half as 
much. All the ports from Venezuela south take small 
quantities, totaling more than 100,000 tons per annum. 
High freights in the last few months of 1912 checked 
shipments, but under normal conditions coke may be 
shipped from South Wales to South American ports at 
$3.50 to $4.50 per long ton. 


The Situation in Colorado 


Colorado is at present facing an industrial crisis. The 
state convention of miners recently convened in Trini- 
dad, and after listening to impassioned speeches by such 
uotorious union workers as ‘‘Mother” Jones, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to strike on Tuesday, Sept. 
23, unless an agreement with the operators could be 
reached prior thereto. 

The demands made by the miners are seven in num- 
ber, namely: (1) A 10 per cent. advance in wages on 
tonnage rates and a daily wage scale on the same basis 
as that of the State of Wyoming; (2) a 10 per cent. ad- 
vance on wages paid coke-oven workers; (3) an eight- 
hour day for all classes of labor in the coal mines and 
at coke ovens; 
work, including brushing, timbering, removing falls, 
handling impurities, ete.; (5) check weighmen at all 
mines to be elected by the miners without any inter- 


ference by company officials; (6) right to trade in any: 


store that mine workers please, and the right to choose 
their own boarding place and their own physician; (7) 
enforcement of the Colorado mining laws and abolition 
of the guard system, which has prevailed in Colorado for 
many years. 

The strike-call will affect about 9000 men, and 60 
mines in Las Animas and Huerfano Counties. It is 
claimed by the mine workers that they have a fund of 
$1,000,000 with which to carry on the strike, and that 
a monthly assessment amounting to $350,000 can be 
levied throughout the country. They also aver that they 
are ready to shelter miners and their families in tents 
at the mines, and have leased land for this purpose and 
the establishment of a commissary. 

The operators, on the other hand, allege that probably 
not more than 10 per cent. of their men will leave the 
mines for any length of time. They admit, however, 
that miners as a class are somewhat timid and readily 
yield to intimidation. They have given their employees 
every assurance, however, that those who are loyal and 
remain at their places will be given ample and adequate 
protection. In substantiation of their belief, they af- 
firm that the delegates who willingly voted the strike 
order did not adequately represent the miners of south- 
ern Colorado, but were, in many cases at least, imported 
from other districts, or from outside the state in order 
to further the ends of professional, and to a certain 
extent, disinterested agitators. 

Anticipating serious trouble or rather as a precaution 
thereagainst, Governor Ammons has instructed Adjutant 
General Chase to hold the National Guard of the state 
in readiness for immediate mobilization. The Gover- 
nor, however, entertains strong hopes that the employ- 
ment of the militia will be unnecessary, and that an 
agreement between the opposing factions may be ar- 
rived at without disorder. 

What the outcome of this difficulty may be, time 
alone can disclose. Both parties to the strike affirm 
that the struggle will not end indecisively, but will be 
carried to the finish, one way or the other. The in- 
dications appear to be that the men in the mines them- 
selves do not have any serious grievance against the man- 
agement, but seem to have been led into the controversy 


by “missionaries” sent from other states by the United 
Mine Workers of America. 
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King Coal 


By Brrton BRALEY 
Written expressly for Coal Age 


Kings rule full many a state, 
Armies and ships they command, 
Glory have they that is great, 
Splendor and pomp that are grand, 
Wealth that the universe brings 
Pays to the purple its toll. 
Yet, in the roster of kings, 
Greatest of all is King Coal. 


King Coal! 

And whose kingdom is vaster? 

King Coal! 

And the modern world’s master, 
Through triumph or blackest disaster— 
King Coal! 


Gold rules the markets of men, 

How they have bartered and sold, 
Risen and fallen again, 

All for the glamor of gold! 
Gold is the prize of the game, 

Gold is the ultimate goal, 
Yet—on the roster of fame 

Greatest of all is King Coal. 


King Coal! 

He’s the miracle maker, 
King Coal! 

He’s the wilderness breaker! 


The dreamer—the universe waker, 
King Coal! 


Steel has its empire of might, 
Coal is the maker of steel, 
Shaping it, daytime and night, 
Into the sword—or the keel, 
Rousing the magic of steam, 
Driving the world to its goal, 
Making a fact of the dream, 
Greatest of all is King Coal! 


King Coal! 

And whose kingdom is vaster? 

King Coal! 

And the modern world’s. master, 
Through triumph or blackest disaster— 
King Coal! 


WATCH FOR MINE-SAFETY NUMBER 
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Exports of Fushun Coal 


The exports of Fushun coal now reach about 1,000,000 
tons per year, says the Daily Consular and Trade Reports. 
The particulars of shipments and consumption are as 
follows: To Shanghai, 150,000 tons; Hong Kong and 
Canton, 150,000 tons; Singapore and Penang, 100,000 
tons; Manila, 100,000 tons; Tientsin, 30,000 tons; Gov- 
ernment Railways of Japan, 200,000 tons; Corean Rail- 
ways, 200,000 tons, and North Manchuria, 70,000 tons. 
The South Manchuria Ry. has now 14 colliers under 
charter, which are all kept busy carrying Fushun coal to 
the different ports of consumption. 
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Notes on Rail Bonding trip and the insulation is soon damaged and_ breaks 
down. 


By VINCENT RHEA* 


YNOPSIS—The comparative costs in power expended 
ith two types of rail bonds are here discussed and the 
sults compared upon the basis of a one-mile track of 
9-lb. rails per year. 

An important phase of electric haulage systems in 
lining work is more or less neglected by many mine 
ianagers and foremen, namely, the proper bonding of 
je rails. Apparently the great importance of a well 
onded return is not realized by mining men, other than 
‘ectrical engineers, and until recently there has been 
ttle tendency to use anything but the channel-pin and 
jre method that was in vogue when electric haulage sys- 
oms were first installed. It is the purpose of this article 
>) show how defective bonding affects the electrical 
quipment of a colliery and how good bonding may be 
cured. 

The familiar channel-pin method of bonding has but 
ne good feature, the initial cost is low. The solid wire has 
o flexibility and the constant vibration of the joints 
‘ther causes the wire to break or the pins to work out 
com the rails. As it is impossible to obtain an intimate 
mtact between the rail and the channel-pin, corrosion 
yon takes place and a high resistance in the joint is the 
2sult. 
_ Tests made of channel-pin bonds at their installation 
nd three months later showed that out of 40 joints five 
ad a resistance greater than that of a 30-ft. length of 
ul and the resistance of the balance had increased 100 
er cent. Numerous tests have shown that this increase 
; characteristic of this method of bonding. The effect 
f this increase in resistance in the return path of the 
arrent is to materially lower the voltage. 
As the performance of standard mine locomotives is 
ased on a certain voltage the effect of a reduction is im- 
iediately apparent in the work done by the machine. 
-ssume that a certain locomotive takes 300 amperes at 
50 volts to haul a given load at the rate of 6 miles per 
our and takes 10 min., actual running time, to haul 
ve trip from the gathering point to the foat of the shaft. 
‘ow, if, owing to defective bonding, the line voltage drops 
1125 volts, which is not a rare occurrence by any means, 
le speed uf the locomotive decreases from 6 miles per 
our to 2.6 miles per hour, and the time to haul the trip 
om the gathering point to the foot is 22.5 min. instead 
*10 min. 
| The current consumption of the motors is practically 
jie same, 300 amperes. As the thermal condition of the 
\otors is based on the time and the current, it is not sur- 
iising that excessive field- and armature-coil “burn outs” 
\e found where the bonding is defective. The period of 
il-load current is too long, and the motors become so 
|ot that they do not cool sufficiently during the light-load 
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The relation, then, of defective bonding to the output 
of a colliery and the maintenance of the locomotives is 
apparent. ‘The motor does not make the number of trips 
per day that it should. Armature and field repairs are 
expensive, as every operator knows, to say nothing of the 
locomotive being out of service at times, due to these 
troubles. 

The generating plant is directly affected by poor 
bonds. It requires a certain amount of power to over- 
come the resistance in any transmission system, and the 
high resistance made by channel-pin bonds in each joint 


Line Volts 





Coat Ast 


3 & 
sen in Miles per Hour 


Curve SHOWING VARIATION OF SPEED WITH VOLTAGE 


in the return side of the circuit means that a certain 
amount of power is being generated to overcome this re- 
sistance instead of being applied to the transportation of 
coal. 

In many cases the power required means a heavy over- 
load on the generating plant. With power at 1c. per kilo- 
watt-hour, the cost of overcoming the resistance of one 
mile of two 40-lb. rails in parallel for a year of 240 work- 
ing days is $15.78 per 100 amperes, assuming that there 
are no joints. If the 350 or more joints in this mile of 
rail are bonded with channel-pins the resistance is in- 
creased from 75 to 200 per cent. As the power required 
to overcome resistance is the square of the load times 
the resistance it can be readily seen that an excessive 
cost in the power house is a result of defective bonds. 

The maintenance of a channel-pin return is high as 
the bonds have a short life and must be replaced fre- 
quently. Motormen will complain of “poor power” and 
a section of the road will be re-bonded, only to be in bad 
condition again in a few months. A colliery using this 
method of bonding has its output limited by the low effi- 
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clency of the locomotives and the unnecessary load on 
the generating plant, and maintenance and operating 
costs are considerably higher than they should be. 

Experience has shown that the best method of securing 
a return of low resistance for mining work is the use of 
a flexible cable bond with compressed terminals. This 
hond is installed outside the splice bar, on the inside of 
the rail, thus minimizing chances of the bonds being in- 
jured by derailment of cars. A small compressor having 
a power of 25 to 30 tons is used to upset the terminals 
in the rails. 

The result is an almost homogeneous and molecular 
union between the rail and copper terminal. Moisture 
cannot enter and the low resistance thus obtained does 
not vary during the life of the bond. The flexible cable, 
composed of many fine wires, takes care of vibration 
caused by trips passing over the joints and relieves the 
terminals from such stresses. The bond is readily in- 
spected for mechanical injury. 

The initial cost of a good bond installation is con- 
siderably higher than that for channel-pins, but this ex- 
pense is offset by the low resistance secured and the long 
life of the bonds, without any increase in resistance. 

Some interesting data, showing what can be accom- 
plished by the use of this type of bonding, have been se- 
cured. Tests made at a colliery in Pennsylvania showed 
that the bonding was so bad that the return current was 
leaving the rails and finding its way to the generating 
plant by way of the ditches and water pipes, which, of 
course, had a high resistance. 

The locomotives with a rated speed of 6.3 miles per 
hour were found to be traveling at about 2.5 miles and 
making an average of 12 trips per day. The actual load 
on the generator was 30 per cent. over the rated load 
on the line. The main haulage roads were bonded with 
compressed terminal bonds of sufficient capacity to equal 
the size of trolley and feeders. 

The first month following this installation the pro- 
duction was the largest in the history of the mine. The 
locomotives instead of making 12 trips per day were av- 
eraging 18 trips. Later another locomotive was added 
and the whole load on the generator was less than that 
carried before the bonding was changed. 

At another colliery the bonding resistance of the main 
haulage road was reduced 80 per cent. by the use of com- 
pressed terminal bonds. During the last six months of 
the channel-pin installation the track bonder had aver- 
aged three days per week on this road replacing broken 
and defective bonds. 

During the first seven months of the new installation 
the bonder spent two hours on the road replacing some 
bonds broken by a wrecked trip. Numerous other cases 
could be cited where the output was increased and main- 
tenance and operating costs decreased by the replacing of 
channel-pin bonds by those of compressed-terminal, flex- 
ible cable type. 

Any mine manager or foreman who recognizes his own 
TABLE SHOWING COST OF ENERGY-LOSS IN RETURN CIRCUIT 


PER 100 AMPERES LOAD, PER YEAR OF 240 9-HOUR DAYS, 

POWER COSTING ONE CENT PER KILOWATT-HOUR. 
One Mile. Two forty-pound rails in parallel, assuming continuous joints $15.78 
One Mile. Two forty-pound rails in parallel, bonded with channel-pin 

bonds, resistance found by actual test.............2.0.e.0-0000. 37.80 
One Mile. Two forty-pound rails in parallel, bonded with compressed 

terminal bonds, resistance found by actual test.................. 17.99 
Fixed cost of rail yesistance..)../00 02 eee ec ae eee 15.78 
Increased cost with compressed bonds....4)..:..0.5.000+cscnees cone 2,21 
Increased cost with channel-pin bonds............2.ccecececccucece 22.02 
Saving per year with compressed bonds for power alone per 100 amperes. 19.81 
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conditions in those mentioned in this article and wan 
to get better results from his electric haulage system 
rest assured that this is possible by the use of good boné 
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Stopping a Bad Leak 


The 4-in. suction pipe leading from a pond to the ci 
culating pump froze and burst, says Earl Pagett, - 
Power for Aug. 26, 1913. As there was no union ne; 
the fracture, to put in a new length of pipe would meé 
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How tHE Leak Was SToPpPpEepD 








to take up the pipe from the pond to the fracture. Tl 
illustration shows how it was repaired. AAAA are I 
bolts, B is a gasket and C is a piece cut from a pipe: 
slightly larger diameter than the pipe to be repaire 









DON’T MISS READING THE SPECIABS 
MINE-SAFETY NUMBER OF COAL AGE 
WHICH WILL APPEAR NEXT SAT- 
URDAY, OCT. 4. THIS SPECIAL 
ISSUE WILL BE THE MOST 
INTERESTING WE HAVE : 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
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Mine-Safety Meeting in Pittsburgh 
The second meeting of the American Mine Safet 
Association was held at Arsenal Park, and the Fort Mr 
Hotel in Pittsburgh, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesda 
of this week. Ahout forty first-aid teams from coal com 
panies located in various parts of the United States pa: 
ticipated in the contest. . 
Many valuable prizes were distributed in the evenin 
after speeches delivered by notable men. Several ¢ 
the most celebrated mine surgeons in the country we 
present and took part in the discussion relative to firs 
aid methods. James Roderick, chief of the Departmer 
of Mines, in Pennsylvania, and Earl Henry, chief of t 
Department of Mines, in West Virginia, were in atteuc 
ance with a number of their deputies. 
One of the interesting exhibits was the mine-rescu 
automobile truck belonging to the Birmingham statio 
of the Federal Bureau of Mines. This car is sai 
to be capable of traveling 35 miles an hour in respont 
ing to a call for help, in case of a mine disaster. 
new truck is believed to be an improvement over 
rescue cars, now in use by the Federal Bureau. 

A full account of this meeting, as well as the Minor: 
Field Day Meet, held at Knoxville, Tenn., Sept. 20, iti 
be printed in our special “mine-safety” number ne 
Saturday, Oct. 4. 
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Strikes and Their Cause 


When we analyze labor conditions the world over and 

en compare wages abroad with those that American 
yrkmen receive, we are forced to the conclusion that 

ssatisfaction and strikes are not alone due to the pay a 
an gets for his labor. 

That great majority of humans who work with their 
nds are fast coming into their own, if they have not 
ready arrived there. The danger is, will they stick to 

e highway of reason and right, or be piloted to a dis- 
trous finish by some of their unscrupulous leaders 
aose chosen profession is the exploitation of their fel- 
Ww men. 

‘Time was when capital believed it best to hold work- 
en in a state of ignorance for fear that the acquisition 
‘knowledge might shed a light on the injustice being 
one them; but that day has passed, and the safety of 
ie future lies in a campaign of enlightenment, w hereby 
ie workingman is taught to think for himself. Such 
en will recognize only proper leaders and will not at- 
mpt to change conditions of a century in the lapse of 
night. 

'American coal owners have naught of which to be 
shamed. Our miners are the best paid in the world. It 

not at all unusual for a good worker to draw from 

100 to $125 for four weeks’ labor. Even negro miners 
1 West Virginia at the present time are earning as high 
3 $140 in a month. We know of one “darky” who earned 
148 in July; a Greek, 68 years old, earned $86 in 18 
ays; two Italian youths, 19 years old, made $90 each 
117 days; and a Hungarian earned $121 in 18 days. 

Compare such conditions with those that exist in 
teat Britain, which is again on the verge of a national 
tbor war. 
«eiving an average wage of only $6.42 per week. Last 
‘ear in the United Kingdom there were 900,000 paupers 
1 spite of the old-age pensions. Nearly a million men 
nd women over 70 years of age are on the pension roll 
wr $1.25 a week apiece. 

In such a country, where national success is only at- 
uned by forcing a scale of wages so low as to menace 
he freedom and citizenship of the people, we are not 
arprised that a great and serious industrial adjustment 
hould take place through ever-recurring strikes. °Tis 
etter so, than that millions of deserving people should 
ace a hopeless future of hardship and suffering. 

' But in this country things are diffierent, and still we 
ave equally as much labor trouble as our British cousins. 
Ve may continue to add increase after increase to the 
vages of workingmen, and still we will have strikes 
plenty. There is but one solution—education. We talk 
‘f “safety first” and our great corporations are spending 
housands of dollars in this praiseworthy work, but 
American industry, mining and otherwise, will not | 
‘laced on a proper efficiency basis until the boss and his 
nen understand each other. 
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The menace of business today is the dishonest pro- 
fessional agitator. It is these parasites that must be 
eliminated. Unionism properly conducted is all right, 
and no employer who is just and fair wants such con- 
federations abolished. However, it is essential to stable 
progress that the men have leaders who will fight their 


‘battles honorably and not betray them. 


Any business that must be conducted on lines of secrecy 
is unfit to exist. Any company that cannot confide in 
its employees and survive their scrutinizing gaze deserves 
no consideration in the final accounting. If all the 
miners in this country were encouraged to take a greater 
personal interest in the affairs of their employers, they 
would not be so ready to respond to the appeals of agi- 
tators who harangue them from street corners. 


+ 
ve 


First-Aid Judging ; 


It is well known that the judging at first-aid meets 
may be divided into two classes: Inadequate judging by 
competent Judges, and adequate judging by incompetent 


judges. In the anthracite regions, the former prevails, 
and in the bituminous-coal fields the latter. 

Both forms of judgment are so unfortunate, undesir- 
able, provocative of wrath, and subversive of discipline 
that we are not going to decide between them. We pro- 


pose only to state the issue, and gracefully “dodge the 
bricks.” 

Of course, it is easy to say that every meet should have 
such a large number of competent judges present, that 
every event may be umpired completely from start to 
finish. But unfortunately doctors are busy men, and 
often when not actively engaged are detained by prospec- 
tive cases. Moreover it is hard to secure enough of these 
who have made a sufficing study of first-aid. So it is 
difficult to secure enough medical men to act as umpires. 

Of lay judges, little can usually be expected. Man- 
agers of coal mines rarely spare sufficient time to learn 
the many details of first-aid to such a degree that they 
are more proficient than the men they judge. 

In the anthracite region, it is the custom for a few 
judges to go round after the maneuvering and bandaging 
are all done. There is no attempt to find out how the 
work has been performed; the result is all that is sought. 
A rapid declaration of the manner of execution on the 
part of the captain informs the judges in general of 
what has transpired and reveals principally whether the 
team took the most important step first. 

But every physician and every layman knows that un- 
less a moving picture were taken of the team in action, 
no body of men, however skilled in first-aid: science, 
could hope to judge of the work by any such method. No 
pretense is made of supervising resuscitatory work or the 
loading of stretchers. A hasty action which the position 
or tightness of no bandage can exhibit or a false move- 
ment which the report of the captain fails to reveal might 
give more agony and do more harm to an injured man 
than the action of the team might remove and yet those 
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faulty pieces of technique would not offend the judgment 
of the surgeon who made the final examination. 

True, the doctors are watching and see perhaps more 
than is supposed, but very many errors in practice are 
committed which they never see. How can a mere quar- 
ter dozen of men watch effectively about 50 teams of six 
men each, all in action at one and the same time, three 
hundred possible offenders violating any one of perhaps 
twenty different rules. Thus the means is sacrificed to 
the end so that the team and even the training physician 
learn to belittle a knowledge of those details which do- 
not have to be stated to the examining physicians. 

But what, on the other hand, can be said as to the line 
up of laymen in the bituminous meets, who frequently 
award one hundred marks in every event, whose liberal- 
ity is only exceeded by their lack of knowledge of the 
science of physiology and of the art of healing. 

If any solution of the vexed problem of judging at 
first-aid meets is possible, it is this: Competent lay- 
men should be appointed to watch the manner of execu- 
tion, there being perhaps one to each team. Medical 
men should be the critics of the condition of the victim 
after the event is completed. 

Certain mistakes should be left to the laymen for pen- 
alization; demerits for other faults should only be im- 
posed by the examining physicians. The doctors could 
help the laymen decide whether any actions they have ob- 
served are deserving of penalties. 

Neither the practice of the hard-coal nor the methods 
of the soft-coal regions are to be commended. There 
would be merit, however, in a skillful blend. 
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Oil in the Boiler 


In many plants, especially those which operate con- 
densing or where open feed-water heaters are used, draw- 
ing their steam supply from reciprocating engines or 
pumps, oil in more or less quantity finds its way into the 
boilers along with the feed water. This introduces an 
element of danger which is worthy of no light considera- 
tion and which may take two forms of manifestation. 

Oil in a boiler, particularly if it be of animal or vege- 
table origin, is apt to cause foaming or priming to a 
more or less marked degree. This, however, is seldom 
detrimental to the boiler itself unless it becomes so vio- 
lent and prolonged as to lower the waterline below the 
point of direct heat from the furnace. It is, however, 
usually cylinder oils that find their way into the boilers, 
and these are almost always of mineral origin. 

It is this type of oil that is a source of real danger to 
the boiler itself. As is well known, oil has a marked 
tendency to adhere to and thinly coat the boiler sur- 
faces, 
from coming in direct contact with the metal of tubes 
or sheets. Small particles of scale-forming matter are 
attracted by this oil and with it from eventually a coat- 
ing which is thoroughly impervious to the water. The 
latter is thus prevented from rapidly abstracting heat 
from the shell or tube, as the case may be. 

The heat of a boiler furnace may be and frequently 
is well up around 2,000 deg. F. and unless the boiler 
tube or shell is effectually cooled from the inside when 
subjected to this high tempereture from without, the re- 
sult is obvious—the material will stretch, due to in- 
ternal pressure, and eventually give way. 
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This film of oil effectually prevents the water 
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In water-tube boilers the presence of oil not infre- 
quently causes a tube failure, which although decidedly 
less dangerous than the rupture through bagging of the 
shell of a multitubular boiler, is nevertheless not infre- 
quently accompanied with disastrous results. 

When for purposes of scale softening, we intention- 
ally introduce crude oil into our boilers, we at least 
know of its presence and its approximate amount; in 
other words, we are forewarned not only of its existence 
in the boiler, but of its quantity, and can act accord- 
ingly. When, on the other hand, oil finds its way, 
through inefficient or defective separating apparatus, in- 
to the boiler along with the feed water, the danger 
which its presence entails is doubly perilous, because it 
is unsuspected. 
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Supervision of Miners 


Under this title, in another column, in the discussion 
of means and methods for producing greater safety in 
mines, a correspondent has suggested among other 
things a closer supervision of miners by deputy foremen. 
He suggests that each deputy foreman have charge of a 
prescribed district of the mine, for which he be held re- 
sponsible in respect to the safety of the men, the methods 
they employ and their behavior in the mine. The sug- 
gestion is drawn from the practice in vogue in the north 
of England. 

We are glad to note in this connection that the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co., one of the largest coal-produc- 
ing companies in the northern anthracite valley of Penn- 
sylvania, has practically adopted this method of a closer 
supervision of miners during working hours. In com- 
mon with other companies, it has been the practice in 
the Lehigh Valley mines, for the assistant mine foreman 
to make a thorough inspection of the mine each morn- 
ing, and having warned the men of any existing dangers 
and recorded same, to leave the mine to the general 
supervision of the inside foreman. 

Under the system recently adopted by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., there has been a redistribution of re- 
sponsibility. The fireboss makes his usual examination 
in the morning, while a number of assistant foremen are 
authorized to supervise the work of the miners and in- 
spect their working places closely throughout the day. 
Each assistant foreman is held responsible for the safety 
of the men in his district, which is small enough to 
enable him to give the necessary attention to every de- 
tail. We are glad to say that the system has proved a 
success. It is patterned along lines similar to that de- 
scribed in Coat AcE, Apr. 5, p. 539. Chief Mine In- 
spector J. B. McDermott, of Montana, there drew at- 
tention to the systematic division of labor recently put 
in operation in the mines of the second-largest-coal-pro- 
ducing company in that state. By the system described, 
each class of work is in charge of men especially author: 
ized and instructed in its performance. All shots are 
prepared and fired by shotfirers; trackmen lay all tracks 
and switches, the timbermen set all timbers. The Sys- 
tem is reported to have produced an increased efficiency 
and economy in working. We believe there is no ques- 
tion but that greater attention will be given to such 
systematic arrangements in mining work, in the future, 
than ever before. 
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Value of Study to Mining Men 


t By SamueLt M. McManon* 
ire been much impressed recently with the need of 


study on the part of mining men and, particu- 
. mine officials. Much of our work is performed in 
jtine, matter-of-fact manner; and to most of us the 
" task becomes quite ordinary because we fail to think 
y and appreciate the great laws and principles in- 
d. 

a brief illustration, I may ask how many of us stop 
‘nsider what a wonderful thing it is to breathe, see, 
_ taste, smell] and move from place to place. The 

"performs unconsciously the various functions in- 
d in each separate act. We are not impressed with 

wonders lecause they are continually with us, per- 
ing their regular tasks with ease and Halse no 
tion. 





it the most perfect physical health and strength’: are*> 
ned only by a thorough knowledge of the laws’ of ‘ 
It is the same in” 


re that control the physical life. 
wrofessions: the doctor must be familiar’ with the 
im body, its composition and the: effect of drugs; a 
ar must be intimate with Blackstone and have a 
jugh knowledge of technical law; the clergyman 
study and know bible history; the merchant must 
ate himself along commercial lines. Likewise, in 
‘walk of life, success depends on an intimate knowl- 
‘ot the laws and principles that govern one’s work or 
. Men who possess such a knowledge are the mas- 
of the situation. 

it, admitting the need of knowledge, the question 
rmost in the mind of the practical man and, par- 
arly, the mine foreman, is how this is to be attained. 
1 with the day’s work, the idea of study or mental 
t at night is irksome; unless a thorough-going in- 
t in the daily work in the mine serves to make a 
ter from a book on mining or a few pages in a min- 
journal as much desired as the newspaper. The 
dle is that we submit too much to the routine and 
dtony of life; we get in a rut; we read the daily 
‘paper as a habit; but we fail to devote a proper por- 
‘of our spare time to secure the advancement that is 
tial to success. The well balanced successful man 
e one who mixes work and su yens in their proper 
ortion. 

hat study did for Lincoln, Hugh Miller and others, 
‘a do for our mine superintendents, foremen and fire- 
s. The great Scotch geologist, Hugh Miller, left 
‘in life with the care of his mother, was the son of 
ilor. Fortune made him a stonemason; but study 
‘application developed the famous geologist who later 
ne the author of many books. Miller said: ‘The 
‘schools I have attended are the schools that are open 
‘1; the best teachers I have had are easy of access to 
though severe in their discipline. My success as a 
' was my inclination to learn; and there are few of 
tatural sciences that do not lie as open to the work- 
nen of America and Great Britain as geology did to 





‘the same study and application, coupled with an 
nation to learn, men of all classes can fit themselves 
‘igher positions. I have quoted the words of Miller, 





‘uperintendent, West Coal 


Virginia-Pittsburgh 
fbure, W. Va, 
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©... decisions will also be published next week. 
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because he had few advantages and received his educa- 
tion in the woods, under the earth, studying the trees 
and brooks and observing natural laws. In closing, let 
me say that mine foremen, because of their responsibility, 
have greater need to study than most other men. Theo- 
retical, as well as practical mine foremen, are in demand. 
Try the plan of reading for self improvement and the 
habit will grow. 
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Coal Production in Illinois 


The following summary shows the relative figures for 
the years ended June 30, 1912 and 1913, respectively. 
The figures include the local mines and show that coai 
was mined in two less counties, and that the total number 
of mines has decreased from 879, in 1912, to 840 mines, 
in 1913; the shipping mines show a decrease of nine. The 
tonnage for 1913, however, shows an increase over 1912 
of 4,331,964 tons, or about 7.5 per cent. The total tons 
mined for the year ended June 30, 1913, is 61,846,204. 

The number of persons employed in and around 


‘the mines-has increased slightly; the increase being only 


86 above that in 1912. The number of fatal accidents 
for 1913 is 177, or three Jess than for 1912, while the 
nonfatal accidents have increased from 800, in .1912, to 
1030, in 1913. 


There are a number of reasons that can be advanced . 


for this increase in nonfatal accidents, which will be ex- 
plained fully in the Annual Coal Report. 


ILLINOIS COAL STATISTICS 
Summary for the years ended June 30, 1912 and 1913. 


1913 1912 

Number of counties producing coal................ 50 52 
Number of mines and openings of all kinds......... 840 879 
New mines or old mines reopened during the year... 85 176 
Mines closed or abandoned since last report. . attr cae 124 142 
Total output of all mines, in tons of 2,000 pounds. oh 61,846,204 57,514,240 
Number of shipping or commercial mines. ghana 371 380 
Total output of shipping mines, tons. RO Pe a: 60,515,416 56,096,695 
Number of mines in local trade only............... 469 499 
Outout: of local: mines7tonsse...c. 2. sk Ae Neds ds 1,330,788 1,417,545 
ghotal. tong: Or Mmine=rut-COMlas. sacar ve cieisia Pesan b.crouts 14,979,990 13,336,509 
Motel tons. Of tan D COA ees crn ok oes othe house oo 20,850,125 21,795,527 
Wotaltond OM ege COA sits Se-cie e Sisae chee ate oh caenenlte 6,819,980 4,940,431 
PeOLAL LONE OL nuULiCOMleatrekee ais as Do eeiseccae 3,130,065 3,193,956 
eDotel Ons Of pea COAL sea tame stoi sie sash eueke class sues 13,734,537 11,109,191 
otal tons: of slack * Conk eine setters as 2,331,507 3,108,626 
OCA CONS Ship ie dence eet uk net age unit, ae ney este 55,972,374 51,502,382 
Tons supplied to locomotives at the mines. PGs 904,570 924,854 
ous sold tovlocal: trades. tse de. alee ieee « 2,345,233 2,615,678 
Tons consumed (or wasted) at the plant....... 2,624,027 2,471,326 
Average days of active operation for ceLe 2 mines. 179 172 
Average days of active operation for all mines....... 170 160 
INaimber of: motorsiin Uses fo. 3: a aeteake Soma es 466 381 
Number of mines in which mining machines are used 139 139 
Number of mining machines in use...,............ 1,661 1,581. 
Number of tons undercut by machines............. 30,228,520 25,550,019 
Number of tons*mined by hand:.. 2.2.0.4. 4.0. 4:5 31,617,684 31,964,221 
Average number of miners employed during the vear 35,401 39,149 
Average number of other employees underground..... 35,662 31,687 
Average number of boys employed underground.... . 1,430 1,526 
Average number of employees above ground........ 7,004 7,049 
Total numberof employees 25-0008 56 5) ae 79,497 79,411 
Average price paid per gross ton for hand mining.... $0 . 664 $0. 636 
Shipping mines 
Average price paid per gross ton for machine feeee $0. 521 $0.496 
Number of kegs of powder used for blasting coal.. 1,308,381 1,313,448 
Number of kegs of powder used for other purposes. . 3,685 3,040 
Number of pounds of permissible explosive used.... . 603,420 328,075 
Number of men accidently killed.................. 177 180 
Number of men injured so as to lose a month or more 

AUTISM VS: cas ees ah unlicle tear aaeLA oe eas sey DAMES NS crbete ee ays 1,030 800 
Number of gross tons mined to each life lost........ 349,414 319,524 
Number of employees to each life lost.............. 449 441 
Number of deaths per 1,000 emploved............. 2.23 2.26 
Number of gross tons mined to each man injured... . 59,922 71,893 
Number of employees to each man injured.......... W7 99 
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Legal Department 


In this section of our paper next week we will print a 
discussion relative to “Removal of Coal through Adjoin- 
ing Land.” It will be shown that the proper basis for 
valuation of a right-of-way is damage to landowner and 
not benefit to operator. A number of recent coal-mining 
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Gardens in the Arid West 
By F. W. WHITESIDE* 


When visiting many of our coal-mine towns, especially 
in the western portion of the United States, the visitor 
is unfavorably impressed by the prevailing absence of 
neatuess. The great American tin can is strikingly in 
evidence while ash heaps, rubbish, scrap iron and broken- 
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1st-PrizE Lawn at House No. 47, CHANDLER 


down or cast-off machinery are scattered promiscuously 
about the village. 

With few exceptions, the yards and roads about the 
dwelling of the miner are without tree or shrub. An 
occasional weed alone relieves the craving of the eye for 
something green and flowering. The fences about the 
cottages are either entirely wanting or in a sad state of 
repair. Taken altogether the picture presented is not 
alluring and the impression left upon the mind is not of 


*Chief engineer, the Victor-American Fuel Co., Denver, 


Colo: 





so pleasant a cast that the visitor is tempted to tarry lon 
in the place. 

In localities where water is scarce, where it must } 
hauled from some distant source by car or wagon tank, 
landscape of vines and flowers is not to be considera 
In such a place the closest approximation is a yard neatl 
fenced and all traces of weeds and rubbish eliminate 
It might be asked if it is worth while to go to the «x 
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1st-PrizE GARDEN at House No. 47%, CHANDLER 


pense of building a fence to inclose a barren and wt! 
productive yard. It appears, however, that unless a Jot) 
hag some definite boundary line, the matter of up-keep | 
is left to Mother Nature and the gentle breezes. 

I well realize that, in many mining towns, espect | 
ally in the long-established districts of the Eastern 
and Central States, neatly fenced yards are the rule’ 
rather than the exception. These remarks are directed. 
toward those localities where the miner lives in a “coal | 
camp.” The term camp here being used in its original) 
and primitive sense. 


Hibtember 2%, 1913 COAL 
Ie is greatly influenced” by* his environment. If 
‘ysically and morally good, it so casts a refining in- 
jience upon him. All the great corporations have come 
) realize this fact. Their employees are provided with 
jaygrounds, swimming pools, rest rooms, amusements, 
) varies, theaters and schools. If the workman is edu- 
ted and entertained he will become more efficient and 
ntented. This is axiomatic. 





| CuanpLur ScHooi House 
| Note NEATNESS 
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being provided with 
or many of these good things, will devote more in- 
prest and labor toward improving the condition of his 
ome and its surroundings. The first step is a neat house 
nd a well kept yard. The next is a tiny garden with a 
cower or two. The last step is to cover all the available 
rd space with flowers, lawn and garden. 
In order to stimulate a healthy interest in this direc- 


lion, J. C. Osgood, chairman of the board of the Victor- , 


\merican Fuel Co., of Denver, personally offered three 
ash prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for the prettiest yard in 
rach of the company’s mining towns, where irrigation 
vas possible, 

At Chandler, near Cafion City, the subject of lawns 
ind gardens has been given attention for several years, 
40 that much was to be expected from it. At Ravenwood, 


2np-PrizE LAWN, HouskE 
No. 74, CHANDLER 
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unacquainted with. the occupant of the house on whose 
yard he was passing judgment, it is fair to assume that 
the decision was just and impartial. 
Only two of the company towns had sufficient water 
this summer to participate in the contest, the season be- 
ing exceptionally dry, irrigation water was not available 
in sufficient quantity at the balance of the company’s 
properties. Next year it is hoped that with perhaps two 


CoAr AcE 
SUPERINTENDENT'S HOUSE, 
CHANDLER 
exceptions, all the Colorado division mines will be repre- 
sented. 
The awards were as follows: 
Chandler 
August Hudder. 


R. F. Perrine. 
James Rampone. 


Ravenwoocd 
John Happs. 
Frank Nodeck. 
W. S. Smith. 


First prize, $25. 
Second prize, $15. 
Third prize, $10. 
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The Tenderfoot 


That accidents are largely due to inexperience is il- 
lustrated by the story of John Karpi, a Finnish miner, 
who recently commenced his first shift at the Interna- 
tional Coal Co.’s mine at Bearcreek, Montana. 

Instead of carrying his powder under his arm he 
placed the keg on his shoulder when he started up the 





3rp-Prize GAarnEN, Housr No. 53, RAvVENWOOD 


near Walsenburg, a more modest start had to be made, 
as some of the soil had never before been broken for culti- 
vation and it was an interesting and somewhat amusing 
spectacle to see some of the contestants attacking the 
hard-packed earth, with a pick, in the endeavor to soften 
it sufficiently so that they could dig it with a spade. 

In order to secure fair and impartial judgment, when 
the yards were ready for the awards to be made, a judge, 
having knowledge and experience in gardening, was se- 
lected from one of the larger towns nearby. As he was 


3rp-PrizeE GARDEN, Housr No. 26, CHANDLER 


slope. Hig keg touched the electric-transmission Wire 
and a flash resulted followed by an explosion. 

Karpi was not killed and managed to walk to the 
mouth of the slope, but an anesthetic, a stiff brush and 
some sterile bicarbonate of soda will be necessary to make 
Karpi a good looking Finn again. A mule which stood 
by was burned even worse than the miner. 

With all the stolidity of his countrymen Karpi thought 
his experience a good joke and appeared at the drift 
mouth with a broad grin over his blackened countenance. 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 


Letter No. 16—I have had some experience with 
mixed lights in coal mining and was greatly interested 
in the discussion on this subject. I.would advocate the 
use of mixed lights in any mine where gas is only found 
in certain districts, or at the head of an entry, or at the 
face of a room, or in some old workings, providing the 
fireboss or mine examiner knows his business thoroughly 
and is a conscientious man and one who can be depended 
on to put up the necessary fences and danger signs. 

Suppose, for example, gas makes its appearance at 
the head of an entry; this entry should be put on safety 
lamps at once. It should then be fenced off a sufficient 
distance back from the gas, to prevent any person from 
approaching the face with an open light. In such a 
case, the fireboss must keep a close watch over the place 
and examine it often, as well as all adjoining places. 

It is well known that safety lamps are only safe in 
the hands of experienced persons. It may happen that 
50 per cent. of the persons working in a certain mine 
have never used a safety lamp before and do not know 
how to handle such a lamp even after being instructed. 
After letting a lamp fall, an inexperienced person will 
often try to light the lamp before it hag been examined 
to see that it is safe. Many have'a habit of tilting the 
lamp on one side, or raising the wick too high, in order 
to get a better light. On these accounts, the danger is 
often increased by the use of the safety lamp. 

A number of explosions have occurred in mines where 
safety lamps are used exclusively and I venture the re- 
mark that such explosions have been more frequent than 
where mixed lights are in use in a well regulated mine. 
If a miner is so ignorant as to cross a fence or a dead 
line, with an open light, he is liable to prove a danger- 
ous man with any kind of light and should be sent out 
of the mine. 

The law in Alberta requires that the ventilation in 
mines shall be sufficient to dilute and render harmless 
noxious gases to an extent that all working places in 
the mine shall be fit to work in and travel through with 
safety. The law specifies that where safety lamps are 
used in any part of a mine, no naked light shall be used 
in any other part of that mine situated between the 
place where the safety lamps are in use and the return 
airway. If these laws are enforced the volume of air 
in circulation will be sufficient to permit of the use of 
open lights even in some piaces generating a little gas. 

I agree with John Rose and would use mixed lights 
under the conditions stated in the last part of his letter 
(No. 14, Coan Ace, Sept. 6, p. 354.) In Letter No. 
15, on the same page, John A. McDonald, in speaking 
of the use of mixed lights, states: “There will always 
be fear of some careless or reckless person, with an open 
light on his head, setting off some gas and causing a 
violent explosion; whereas, if safety lamps were used 
exclusively, this could not occur.” I want to say that 
the same careless, reckless person would be just as lia- 






ble to cause an explosion if required or permitted to 
a safety lamp. If he would risk going into gas with 
open light he would no doubt take greater chances 
a safety lamp; and if the lamp was not properly hanc 
or was defective a disaster would result. 

; Gro. WM. Hatiipay 

Commerce, Alberta, Canada. 

Letter No. 17—The several letters published rece 
in Coat Age, relating to the use of mixed lights 
mining, have been both interesting and instructive. 
have been surprised, however, to see how many of 
writers whose duty it is and should be to guard the |i 
of miners, seem to consider the use of mixed lights 
gaseous territory, as not a serious matter. 

It has frequently happened that the antipathy 
miners in respect to safety lamps, together with a I 
of moral force on the part of mine officials in this’ 
gard, has brought disaster to both. The knowledge t 
the miners are opposed to the use of the safety la 
has deterred many mine officials from adopting the 
when their better judgment has dictated otherwise. 

I regret to say that on the part of many miners ti 
is an uncanny idea associated with the use of the saf 
lamp, the repugnance possibly arising from the dan; 
the presence of the lamp in the mine suggests. 
some cases, a safety lamp in the hands of a mine offic 
creates uneasiness and a feeling of alarm, which is ma 
fested by remarks passed from one to another, such 
“A body of gas has been found somewhere 3 somethi 
has gone wrong, ete.” 

To a large class of miners, the safety lamp sugge 
danger, just as would the presence of an open light, 
the mind of an intelligent mine official. This is pe 
ticularly true in respect to the foreign element. Whe 
a change from the use of the open light to that of t 
safety lamp is made necessary, instead of this being 1 
garded as a wise precaution, it suggests to many a pr 
ent danger. The dread of an explosion, on the part 
many, causes an exodus from the mine. 

In addition to the danger the presence of the lan 
suggests, the antipathy of the miner is due largely to t 
dim light it affords and the inconvenience of handlis 
the lamp owing to its size and shape. There is al 
the fear of losing the light and not being able to reliz 
the lamp, besides the prohibition of smoking where th 
lamp is used. For these reasons, many miners, pe 
haps a majority, prefer to run a considerable risk rath 
than be compelled to use a safety lamp. 

After all that has been taught and demonstrated, ; 
reference to the ignition of gas and dust, there aris 
the question, in the thoughtful mind: Why should 
risk be run that is unwarranted ? Why should there | 
hesitation in the adoption and use of safety lamps whe 
conditions demand _ that they be introduced? Eye1 
practical miner realizes, if he will admit the fact, tha 
in a territory producing an almost undetectable amouw 
of gas, there is always the possibility of an outburst ¢ 
gas from the strata, that cannot be foreseen but whic 
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would suddenly transform the mine from a safe to an 
‘alarmingly dangerous condition. Also, an unexpectedly 
dangerous condition may result from a breakdown of 
‘the ventilating apparatus, a heavy fall of roof in the air 


course, the setting open of a door, or a sudden fall of 
‘barometer, or any one of a number of other causes known 


and unknown. 
In most cases, the mining law draws a narrow enough 
‘margin of safety, which should not be reduced but 


-yather expanded, for the greater protection of life and 
-security of property. 


While, in many cases, there has 
been a disposition to encroach on the requirements of 
the law (and this goes without saying), | am glad to 
‘say that many of the larger companies have established 
high standards of safety by widening the law’s margin 
in respect to all possible danger. Where the law winked 
at the practice of mixed lights, these companies have be- 
come a law unto themselves and abolished the practice. 
“Where the law was satisfied with a stipulated amount 


of ventilation, they have doubled and trebled that 
amount, in order to increase the security of the mine. 


A brief review of recent catastrophes in mines oper- 


| ating in gaseous territory and under the mixed-hght 
system, cannot but convince any unprejudiced mind that 
immunity from disaster is impossible under such con- 


ditions. The purchase of a few score of safety lamps 


_ of an approved type is not a matter of financial embar- 
-rassment; but the neglect to do this and thereby avoid 
_a possible danger may cause ruin, besides producing un- 


told misery. 
Where entries develop gas, there should be no tem- 
porizing, but an approved type of safety lamp should be 


adopted at once; or, if preferred, an approved form of 


electric light should be used throughout the mine. The 
electric lamp does away with the miner’s chief objec- 
tion to the safety lamp; namely, the dim light it affords. 
In regard to the electric lamp, I feel safe in predicting 
that, not in the remote future, miners will demand its 
general adoption, in gaseous mines and in all mines. 
The use of this lamp will practically eliminate, the ques- 
tion of fire in stables and other parts of the mine where 
timbers, brattices and other inflammable materials are 
exposed. In my opinion, the passage of laws in every 
mining state, that would make compulsory the use of the 
electric lamp in mines, would be a benefit and a blessing. 
This suggestion may seem radical, but it has the re- 
deeming quality of being made in all sincerity. 
CHARLTON DIxon. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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The Safety Lamp and the Eyesight 


I have seen numerous references to this subject, in 
previous issues of Coan Acer, but the question as to 
whether or not the continued use of the safety lamp im- 
pairs the nmainer’s eyesight and finally curtails his pro- 
ducing power appears to be unsettled. While the opinions 
of miners who have had the same number of years’ experi- 
ence in the use of the safety lamp differ widely, the pre- 
ponderance of sentiment so far expressed seems to strong- 
ly favor the negative side of the controversy. 

While acting in the capacity of mine foreman and fire- 
boss, I was compelled to use the safety lamp constantly 
for several years and am forced to agree with Messrs. 
Sutton (Vol. 3, p. 1008), Virgin (Vol. 4, p. 244), Ho- 
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garth (p. 278) and Fireboss (p. 170), who have stated 
that, in their opinion, the constant use of the safety lamp 
has no ill effect on the eyesight of the miner. 

My experience of eight years, in a mine operated with 
open lights, followed by an experience of 13 years in the 
same mine operated exclusively with safety lamps, has 
given me the opportunity to observe closely what effect, 
if any, is produced by the constant use of the lamp. As 
a result, I am convinced that the eyesight of miners is 
not impaired by the constant use of safety lamps. I be- 
lieve there is greater danger of injury to the eyesight, by 
the use of large lamps burning inferior oil. The heat 
and smoke from an open light produced by the burning 
of an impure oil together with the unsteady nature of 
the light is, in my opinion, more harmful to the eye 
than the small steady light of the safety lamp. 

I frankly admit that the safety lamp is not as con- 
venient as the open light, which the miner carries on his 
head, and that it is, to some extent, a burden to the 
miner, in the performance of his work. However, my 
experience and observation convince me that the use of 
the lamp does not perceptibly reduce the man’s producing 
power. It may require a little more effort on the part 
of the miner to work with a safety lamp; but miners 
have loaded as many cars of coal and timbered their 
working places as well when using the safety lamp as 
when the open light is employed. While this statement 
may seem a little unreasonable to one with but a limited 
experience in the use of the safety lamp, it will not ap- 
pear so to the man who has been long accustomed to its 
use. This, however, is the result of my observation and 
experience with both lamps. 

JOHN Ross, 
District Mine Inspeetor. 
Dayton, Tenn. 
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Supervision of Miners 


I was much interested in the foreword of Jaly 12, 
which described a method of checking off every man as he 
enters or departs from the mine. The system is good as 
far as it goes and is in force, at present, in most of the 
mines in this state. It is open to the objection, however, 
that much time may elapse before it is considered neces- 
sary to look up a man whose check is still out. There 
may be no particular alarm felt at the man’s home or 
boarding place, perhaps, until he is an hour behind his 
usual time of returning from work. In some cases, even 
then, it is necessary to send for the foreman or one of his 
assistants, if no one is stationed at the mine entrance 
charged with the duty of checking off each man as he goes 
out of the mine. 

In my opinion, a far better system is that which has 
been employed for many years in two of the northern 
counties of England; namely, Northumberland and Dur- 
ham. It is my belief that, for efficiency, economy and 
safety, that system cannot be surpassed. The mine is di- 
vided into districts and a deputy in charge of each dis- 
trict, is held responsible for the safety of the men in that 
portion of the mine. He must examine each working 
place before shifts and meet his men at the foot of the 
shaft when they go to work. If they are working in gas, 
he must examine their lamps and instruct them in ref- 
erence to any danger that may exist in their several 
places. 
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It is the duty of each deputy, during working hours, to 
supply all timber and tracking needed in his district. He 
must see that each place is timbered securely and that 
this timber is recovered, as far as possible, when the 
place is. finished. The deputies practically work the 
mine; they start and stop all working places. At the end 
of each shift he must see that every man and boy, in his 
district, have left the mine and gone home. If any fail 
to appear on time, he looks them up at once. 

In this connection, the article on the Prevention of 
Accidents in Coal Mines, by John McNeil, in the same 
issue, p. 42, is interesting. It contains many wholesome 
truths and good suggestions; but, after all, the method 
of supervision that I have described as in use in England 
is a better plan. The deputy is there to instruct and_ 
supervise the miner and better results are obtained both 
in respect to safety and the output of coal, while the cost 
of timber and other supplies is much reduced. 

I wish now to refer to a feature of mining work that 
is quite common in the North of England and to which 
Mine Inspector J. B. McDermott has referred as having 
been adopted by the second largest producing mine in 
Montana, in his excellent letter, No. 12, Vol. 3,p.539, when 
discussing the question of post timbering at the working 
face. I have reference to the division of labor in mines, 
whereby all shots are prepared and fired by shotfirers ; 
trackmen lay all tracks and switches; and timbermen 
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are employed to set all timbers. In the North of En 
land a miner is not allowed to touch a car, but the drive 
takes it out of the room and puts another car in its plac 
This method has the advantage that a miner is not oblige 
to leave his room, at a time when he should attend + 
setting a post or sprag to prevent a’fall of roof or coal 
A miner may have a bad piece of top that needs a pos 
set at once; but just at that time the driver comes ir 
for his car and the miner must go out and bring in hi 
empty. Other things may delay him and, perhaps, op 
his return in a half hour or less, the roof has fallen an 
must be removed, which means much extra work on the 
part of the miner. Then, probably, the timber he was 
about to place when called away by the driver, will he 
too short and he must hunt a longer stick. : 

It is the lack of systematic arrangement, in the work 
of mining, that brings poor results and increases the num- 
ber of complaints that appear so often, to the effect 
that the returns from capital invested are small. The 
question of the division of labor should receive careful 
attention at the hands of all mine operators and super- 
intendents; and every effort should be made to systema- 
tize and regulate the work so as to obtain the highest de- 
gree of efficiency from the workmen. This is being done 
in all industries to a greater extent than in coal mining, 

WiILL1AmM CouLson,. 


Spring Valley, Ill. 


Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. T. BEARD 
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HYGROMETRY 


measurement of the amount of vapor 
in the air, at any given time The capacity of the air for 
holding moisture varies with the temperature. For example, 
at 32 deg. F., a cubic foot of air will hold or has a capacity 
of only 2.13 grains of water; while at 60 deg. the capacity is 


Hygrometry is the 


5:11 ers pericu-tt.) ate 100 deel elo sémer per CULE. anamat 
212 deg. F., air fully saturated with moisture holds about 
258 gr. per cu.ft. 





Hygrometriec State of Air—Air absorbs moisture from 
bodies in contact with it, and thus exerts a drying action, 
which is of great importance in mining The absorptive power 
of the air varies with its degree of saturation. For example, 
air at 60 deg. F., containing, say 2.9 gr. per. cu.ft., is only 
about half saturated and is then said to contain 50 per cent. 
of moisture. In this condition, the air will readily absorb 
more moisture, The degree of saturation of air is called its 
“hygrometric state.” 

Air is said to be “dry” or “wet,” according to the degree 
of its saturation. It is important to observe that these terms 
have no reference to the actual amount of vapor present in 
a given volume of air; but only express how nearly the air is 
saturated. For example, air fully saturated at 32 deg. F. con- 
tains 2.13 gr. of moisture per cubic foot and is “wet” because 
it is full of water vapor; but if the temperature now rises to, 
say 60 deg., the vapor capacity of the air is thereby increased 
to 5.77 gr. per cu.ft., and its degree of saturation or ‘“humid- 
ity” is then 2.13/5.77 * 100 = 36:9 per cent. In other words, the 
air at this temperature contains only 36.9 per cent. of its ca- 
pacity, and is therefore comparatively speaking, “dry” air. 
Owing to the rise of temperature, from 32 to 60 deg., the air 
is capable of absorbing 5.77 — 2.13 = 3.64 gr. of moisture per 
cubic foot. 


Calculation of Weight of Moisture In Air—In order to cal- 
culate the weight (w), in pounds, of moisture contained in 
one cubic foot of air, it is necessary to know the degree of 
saturation of the air (c), its temperature (t), and the vapor 
tension (tv) corresponding to that temperature. This last 
must be taken from tables Known as psychrometric tables. 
Calling the absolute temperature T = 460 + t, the formula is 


ctv 
w = 0.6235 0377 
The constant 0.6235 is the specific gravity of water vapor, 
and the constant 0.37 is the reciprocal of the weight of one 
cubic foot of dry air, at a temperature of 1 deg. F. (absolute) 
and a pressure of 1 lb. per sq.in. 


Example—Calculate the weight of water vapor carried in 
an air current of 100,000 cu.ft. when the saturation is 80 per 
cent. and the temperature 70 deg. F., if the vapor tension at 
the given temperature is ty = 0.3602. 

Solution—The absolute temperature, in this case, is T = 
460 + 70 = 530; and the total weight of vapor is 


0.80 x 0.3602 
100,000 X 0.6235 ~0.37 X 530. 91.62 Ib. 
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How Humidity Is Measured—The humidity of the air is 

commonly measured by an instrument called the “hygrom- 
eter” or “psychrometer.” This is the “wet-and-dry-bulb hy- 
grometer,”’ 
_ Other forms of hygrometer have been employed depend- 
ing on the absorption of the moisture from the air by certain 
hygroscopic substances, and dew-point hygrometers; but 
these are less simple and not as portable as the wet-and- 
dry-bulb hygrometer, which indicates the humidity by the 
Raat a in the reading of the wet-and-dry-bulb thermom- 
eters. 


The Hygrometer or Psychrometer—A neat and portable 
form of the wet-and-dry-bulb hygrometer, designed by the 
Davis Instrument Manufactur- 
ing Co., is shown in the figure. 
Two delicate thermometers are 
mounted on springs on the in- 
side of a light cylindrical fold- 
ing metallic case, the dry bulb 
on the door and the wet bulb 
in.the case. To the latter bulb 
is attached a fine silk or mus- 
lin sack, which forms a wick 
that extends downward to the 
small vessel which holds the 
water that keps this bulb wet. 


Principle of Hyzrometer— 
Unsaturated vapors, like gases, 
obey Boyle’s law; and, for any 
given temperature, the ratio of 
the quantity or volume of vapor 
is equal to the pressure ratio, 
or the relative humidity (H), as 
expressed by the formula 


_ _ Actual vapor pressure 
Saturated vapor pressure 


The saturated vapor pressure 
(dry-bulb temp.) is given in 
the tables. The actual vapor 
bt dk at the time of obser- 
vation, is equal to the saturated Q 
vapor pressure of the tables, A PockrT HYGROMETER 
for the dew-point temperature, which, if known, would make 
the calculation easy by the use of the above formula. In the 
use of the wet-and-dry-bulb hygrometer, however, the rela- 
tive humidity is calculated by the formula 





CoacAce 





B <—) 
Po ~ 35 ( 88 
Pa 


in which H = relative humidity; Pw and Pq the respective 
saturated vapor pressures of the tables, for the corresponding’ 
wet-and-dry-bulb temperatures tw and ta; and B the baro- 
metric pressure, in inches. 


H= 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
Answered by Request. 


‘Ques. —What is the least amount of cover you would 
‘ow in the extraction of pillars in a 7-ft. seam of coal, 
under-sea areas? Show proof that your answer 1s 
proximately correct. 

‘Ans.—The question appears to be incomplete, since 
does not give sufficient data in regard to the charac- 
r of the overlying strata or the depth of the water 
vove the solid formation. Without accurate informa- 
on in this regard and a knowledge or acquaintance 
‘ith the action Gf the roof in the particular locality, it 
ould be difficult to give an intelligent answer to the 
aestion and to name the minimum amount of cover, 
jr any assumed thickncss of strata; much less to give 
boof that such minimum thickness is even approxi- 
ately correct. The allowable thickness of cover must 
» judged largely by the careful observation of working 
ynditions and experience in the district. 

‘While it is possible to assume that the strata overly- 
ig the coal seam consist largely of shales and sand- 
ones, with a total thickness of not less than 60 ft. of 
jale, which is more dependable than sandstone, and to 
x the total minimum cover or thickness of overlying 
tata at, say 300 ft., it might happen that other un- 
ivorable conditions not mentioned in the question, ex- 
ted, which would make the proposed thickness of strata 
nsafe. The question is not, therefore, one that should 
e asked in an examination, but must be left to be set- 
ed by the practical judgment and experience of the 
1en in charge. 

Ques—What horsepower will it take to raise 60,000 
al. of water up a shaft 250 ft. deep, in 1 hr., allowing 
5 per cent. for resistance in the pump and the pipes? 

Ans.—The weight of. 60,000 gal. of water, allowing 
ight and one-third pounds per gal., is 60,000 K 814 = 
00,000 lb. Assuming a loss of 25 per cent. in friction, 
he power effective for lifting the water is 100 — 25 = 
5 per cent. of the total power required. Therefore, the 
orsepower necessary, in this case, is 

500,000 250 
60 X 33,000 X 0.75 


Ques.—Assuming a volume of 25 cu. ft. of gas in the 
ace of an entry when the reading of the barometer is 
0.7 in., how will this volume be affected if the barom- 
ter falls to 29.9 in.? 

- Ans.—Assuming that the temperature remains un- 
hanged, the volume of gas or air expands in inverse 
droportion to the pressure; in other words, the volume 
vatio is equal to the inverse pressure ratio. Calling the 
‘equired volume of the expanded gas x, we have: 








= 84+ hp. 





Ce 30.7 
25 29.9 
2) 3077 


na e = = 25.66 cu.ft. 


29.9 
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Ques.—(a) Disregarding friction, what is the theo- 
retical velocity of air corresponding to a water gage of 
1.75 in.? (b) What is the pressure corresponding’ to 
this water gage? 

Ans.—Since water is practically 815 times as heavy 
as air, the head-of-air column corresponding to a 1.75- 
in. water gage is 1.75 K 815 + 12 = 118.8 ft. The theo- 
retical velocity of air corresponding to this head-of-air 
column is: 

= V 2gh = V 2 X 32.16 X 118.8 = 87.4 ft. per-sec. 

(ues.—In case a squeeze occurred in a mine of which 
you had charge endangering a heading and threatening 
to shut off a part of the work, how would you proceed 
to stop its progress? 

Ans.—Much will depend on the conditions existing in 
the mine. The principal cause of a squeeze occurring in 
mine workings is the maintaining of too large a stand- 
ing area, especially when the pillars are too small for 
the support of the overlying strata. When the pillars 


‘ are insufficient or the open area is too large, the weight 


thrown on the pillars crushes the coal and starts a 
squeeze. 

It is much easier to prevent a squeeze from starting 
than to stop one already in progress. To prevent such 
an occurrence, it is necessary to leave large pillars that 


_ will be sufficient to support the increased weight thrown 


on them by the extraction of the coal from the rooms. 
Also, in drawing pillars it is important to pull all tim- 
bers so that the roof will fall and thus relieve the pres- 
sure on the pillars. 

In case a squeeze has started, the best way to arrest 
its progress is to rush work on the pillars and draw all 
timbers in abandoned places so as to start heavy falls of 
roof, in the path of the squeeze. Where possible, an 
attempt should be made to break the roof over the entry 
pillars, by placing shots in the roof, just inside of the 
mouth of each room. At important points on roadways, 
it may often be possible to build substantial “cogs,” so 
as to reinforce the pillars at such points. This is also 
done in rooms to protect them from closing. The most 
effective method, however, is to relieve the pressure on 
the pillars by causing heavy falls of roof in all aban- 
doned places adjacent to the squeeze. 

Ques.—What must be carefully considered before the 
work of drawing the pillars is commenced ? 

Ans.—Before starting the work of drawing back pil- 
lars in a section of the mine, it is necessary to consider _ 
the effect this work will produce both on the surface and 
in the mine. Regard must be had to the future work 
and whether or not the drawing of the pillars will en- 
danger the roads leading to other sections of the mine, or 
the work in those sections. It is also possible that the 
drawing of pillars may cause an inflow of water or gas 
into the workings that would prove a menace to the safety 
of the mine and this must, therefore, be taken into con- 
sideration before attempting to draw the pillars in any 
particular section of the mine. 
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Washington D. C. 


Within a short time probably a strong effort will be made 
to get Congress to adopt legislation giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to completely control the phy- 
sical equipment of railroads as well as to prescribe the con- 
dition in which they should keep their roadbed, trackage, sta- 
tions, etc. Representative Stevens of Minnesota, an influen- 
tial member of the House Committee on interstate commerce 
is behind the plan and it is understood that the scheme is sup- 
ported by a number of Democratic members of influence. . 

The idea would be to enable the Commission to add this 
branch of labor to the powers it now exercises not only with 
the purpose of increasing the safety of passengers but also 
for the purpose of enabling it to end the socalled car short- 
age abuse. 

As is well known, the Commission has conducted elaborate 
inquiry into car shortage during the past year, and it is 
claimed that the car shortage has been found to be due not 
only to actual scarcity of cars, as is frequently the case, but 
also to bad distribution or rolling stock, due in part it is 
alleged, to a disposition to favor given shippers. Particularly 
is this thought to be the case with regard to coal cars as to 
a shortage in which complaints have been numerous and con- 
stant for some time past. 

The Commission has not had much success in enforcing 
its various orders with regard to the distribution of cars, va- 
rious mines being said to have failed to get the quota to 
which they were entitled, or at all events to which they 
thought they were entitled. 

A good many bills are now pending before the House 
Committee on interstate commerce with regard to the equip- 
ment question, many of them extreme and absurd in their 
nature, and some intended to deal directly with the alleged 
shortage of freight cars, including coal cars. The Committee 
is already making preparations to deal with the question 
of railway legislation at the approaching winter session, it 
being stated that the demand for further restrictive and re- 
pressive legislation has become irresistible, so that the legis- 
lative managers cannot afford to oppose it but must assent to 
the demand for doing something. 

It is stated that the Stevens bill transferring the jurisdic- 
tion over the equipment question to the Commission would be 
more conservative by far than the adoption of measures pre- 
scribing in absolute terms what the railroads must do. In 
speaking on this point, Mr. Stevens says: 


Congress is too slow-moving a body to handle this ques- 
tion adequately. We are always ten years behind the times. 
The railroad problem should be solved by a small body of ex- 
perts who are making a life study of it, rather than by 435 
members of Congress who know nothing about the subject 
technically. Fifty bills are now pending in Congress on this 
subject. The way to deal with the problem is to turn the 
whole question over to the commission with power to act 
when occasion demands. 


In spite of the relative conservatism which is thought to 
characterize Mr. Steven’s proposal, it seems to find no favor 
whatever with the railroads but the information coming to 
hand is that they intend to oppose the scheme. Full hear- 
ings will be granted on the subject and it is believed that 
they may be undertaken shortly, without waiting for the 
winter session to begin, as Congress has now largely recon- 
ciled itself to the idea of remaining in session until almost 
December. 

If this plan is followed, the effect may be to finish the 
preliminary work before the winter session technically be- 
gins, and thereby to render it possible to start the actual 
discussion of what is to be done with the equipment problem 
at the opening of the session. 

The equipment discussion is likely to be closely associ- 
ated with a debate on the rate question in which, a con- 
siderable proportion of attention will be given by Massa- 
chusetts members and others closely affected, to the question 
of how far present prices for coal are due to existing freight 
rates and how far the situation can be remedied through 
the adoption of proper legislation. 


Investigating Experts Report 


The Committee of special investigating experts appointed 
by Census Director Harris some time ago has completed its 
preliminary investigation of conditions in the Census and 









has made recommendations to the director. A part of the 
recommendations deals specifically with conditions as to t 
statistics of mining. 

The Committee found that the current understanding wi 
reference to bad conditions in the census was by no mea 
exaggerated but that the Bureau was practically in a state 
disorganization and ineffectiveness while it has violated t 
law by delaying census statistics far beyond the time wh 
they were to have made their appearance. After outliniy 
the situation and detailing the circumstances now obstruc 
ing work, the committee says: 


We therefore advise the Director to begin no new tabul 
tions or analyses in connection with the unfinished branch 
of the Thirteenth Census, namely, population, mining a) 
quarries and to readjust the work of these branches on t] 
delayed annual reports so as to insure their publication n 
later than Dec. 31, 1913. Further on the _ investigato 
suggest “That the tables relating to mines and quarri 
now in the form of printed bulletins, proofs, or manuscript | 
sent to the public printer at once, the same to constitute t 
fiinal report on mines and quarries, and that no furth 
eee s bran ht or text be prepared in connection with th 
report.” 


If these recommendations are carried out, they will e 
the further development of the mining census which h: 
been generally conceded to be nearly as worthless as such ¢ 
enterprise could well be, particularly in its relation to co 
mining. The general opinion appears to be that the oc 
operation between the Census and the Geological Survey | 
regard to mining figures, which had been expected to yie 
beneficial results has been of no service in improving tl 
data finally secured. 


Coal Trade Changes Due to New Tariff 


As a result of the new tariff, now practically law, | 
which is carried as paragraph 459 in the free list the fo 
lowing: “Coal anthracite, bituminous, culm, slack and shal 
coke; compositions used for fuel in which coal or coal du 
is the component material of chief value, whether in brique 
of other form,” it is expected that coal trade with Canaé 
will be greatly altered in direction. 

Considerable importations are expected to cross the bord 
into the United States both from the eastern and weste! 
mines while on the other hand our export trade in coal 1 
Canada via the Great Lakes is expected to be considerab! 
enlarged, as well as probably in other parts of the countr 
The precise changes that will be produced in this way ar 
however, not yet known, and experts are still uncertain : 
to the precise direction they will take. : 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Actual returns compiled by field secretaries of the Mir 
Workers Institutes demonstrate that the fast growing min 
schools of the anthracite region of Pennsylvania have full 
proved their worth. Of the 56 candidates who presente 
themselves for the state examinations for certificates i 
Nanticoke Borough and Newport Township this year 4 of th 
7 successful candidates for mine foremen’s and 24 of the 3 
successful candidates for assistant mine foremen’s certificate 
were students of the mine schools. 

At Mt. Carmel where the schools have not been in existenc 
long none of the students were sufficiently advanced to pré 
sent themselves for examinations. One mine foreman’s certi 
ficate and 6 assistant mine foremen’s certificates wer 
granted at this year’s examintions. 

Of the 27 candidates who presented themselves for the ex 
amination at Shamokin, 2 of the 8 successful candidates fo 
mine foremen and 4 of the 14 successful for assistant min 


‘foremen’s certificates were students of the mine schools. 


The foregoing proves conclusively that the mine schools 
which open again next month, are adequate to equip me 
for the examinations and for better paying positions. A sum 
mary of the above returns shows that students of the school 
were granted 6 mine foremen’s and 28 assistant mine fore 
men’s certificates, which is a good showing for the schools 


Mining Institute to Open in October 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Wilkes 
Barre District Mining Institute it was decided that the in 
stitute be opened the second Saturday in October. Secretar 
Devendorf made a report of the institute dinner held in Ma 
and reported that at present there is a membership or 114 
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The arrangements for the meetings of the institute for the 
jscoming winter were left in the hands of Mr. Devendorf. 
The November meeting will be devoted to the foreign 
speaking members of the association. 


Work of Public Service Commission 


The Public Service Commission of. Pennsylvania has an- 
‘nounced that the experts engaged on the inquiry into the 
gates for hauling coal from the anthracite collieries to 
Philadelphia have found that the work is greater than ex- 
pected, but that a report will be filed shortly. The detail 
‘work is well advanced and an outline will soon be submitted 
“to the commission, showing the charges and hauls on each 
railroad running into the anthracite territory. 

The Commission will hold a hearing on Friday, Sept. 26, 
on one of the complaints concerning the rate on shipments 
of bituminous coal from the Clearfield district to York and 
“Lancaster. On the same day the commission will give hear- 
ing to the Bell Telephone Co. on the tentative schedule of 
rates as published by the old Railroad Commission. 


Reorganization Helps 


A redistribution of responsibility, together with some in- 
-erease in the number of assistant foremen, has been effected 
“in the mines of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in the anthracite 
‘region. The former system was for the “fire-bosses,” now 
‘known as assistant foremen, to make a thorough inspection 
of the mines each morning, as prescribed by the Anthracite 
|Mine Laws, to warn the men of all dangerous spots, and to 
take whatever precautions were necessary to render the 
“mines safe during the day; and then to leave the mines under 
‘the general supervision of the inside foreman. The driver 
| bosses in charge of transportation only had no authority 
‘over the men, and could only caution them and report to 
‘the foreman whatever they saw that looked dangerous or 
wrong. 

At present the mines are divided into districts, each one 
‘Small enough to be patrolled easily by an assistant fore- 
‘man, with time enough for him to stop and see that his 
“orders are thoroughly carried out. The morning inspection 
| before the men enter the mines is carried on as carefully as 
ever, but now the assistant foremen with authority over the 
men continue the inspection each in his own district through- 
out the working day. Each one is responsible for safe con- 
ditions in his district, and reports to the inside foreman. 
‘There are no more driver bosses, each assistant foreman be- 
ing held responsible for the transportation through his dis- 
tict. 

This system has been found to be a success, according to 
Officials of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and has added greatly 
to the safety of the men who were prone formerly to for- 
get the instructions of the fire-bosses and take a chance, 
when left to their own devices in order to hurry through the 
work, 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—Orders have been issued by Kehoe & Co. which 
brought about a suspension of two of their big stripping 
Operations. The suspension is due to the scarcity of water 
which has been prevalent in the Mahanoy Valley for several 
weeks. The company operates two big strippings, one at 
Packer No. 5, Lost Creek, and the other at Sayre, near Mt. 
Carmel. For the past two weeks operations have been 
hampered by the diminished water supply, but as long as it 
lasted the men were kept employed in the hope that a heavy 
rainfall would occur, eliminating the necessity for suspension. 
However, the drought has become so pronounced that it was 
found compulsory to close down the operations. About 

70 men are affected. 


Fern Glen—The miners at Fern Glen, an operation owned 
by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., are on strike. The breast 
_ Miners claim that it is their desire to buy their dynamite by 


_ the box, but that they are allowed only 3 lb. a day by the 


company, while the company miners get theirs by the box. 


Plymouth—The Lance No. 11 Colliery, of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., which closed down on Aug. 8 in order 
that necessary repairs might be made to the shaft, breaker 

_ and engines, will soon be ready to resume operations. A con- 
crete lining has been built in the shaft, from the surface to 
the rock, about 13 ft. Iron doors are to be placed over the 
Shaft mouth as a protection against fire, the breaker being 
directly over the shaft. In a short time compressed air lo- 
comotives are to be put in service inside, the compressor 
engines being already in place on the surface. 


Pittston—A squeeze in the workings of the Butler Colliery, 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., caused the bank of the old 


Hughestown reservoir, owned by the Spring Brook Water 
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Supply Co., to give way, and the water rushed down to Mill 
St. and other thoroughfares in that section, causing con- 
siderable damage. The water flowed out of the reservoir 
through an underground channel, the stone walls holding 
firmly against the pressure. Part of the water went down 
into the mine, while the stream that took the surface 
course was much smaller. 


Bituminous 


Indiana—A large field of coal lying on the Indiana 
County side of the Conemaugh River, east of Garfield, is be- 
ing taken up by Westmoreland and Fayette County coal 
operators. The field is a large one and adjoins land recently 
taken up by the Frick interests, who are interestd in brick 
manufacturing concerns located at Bolivar. The extent of the 
operations have not been decided, but a large block of coal 
has been taken up. The output of new mines, which will be 
located some distance from Garfield will be shipped over the 
Pennsylvania R.R. The spur to the new mines is so located 
that it will be possible to ship either over the Penn or Cone- 
maugh Division or over the main line to points East. 


Johnstown—George Ringler, aged 53, was killed when. a 
steam pipe exploded in the power room of the Brothers Valley 
Coal Co., Ringler was killed instantly and another workman 
was badly scalded. The boilers were being prepared for in- 
spection when the accident occurred. 


Uniontown—There has been a considerable awakening of 
interest of late and no little inquiry for good coal land, and 
prices are buoyant. Uniontown men have been taking op- 
tions for some weeks on the Pittsburgh vein of coal under- 
lying farms in the vicinity of Ten Mile and Hackney in 
Washington County. The prevailing option price is said to 
be $600 per acre. It is said also that blocks of land of con- 
siderable size will likely change hands under the options now 
being secured. Brokers claim, however, that practically all 
large areas of coal available for operating in Allegheny 
County are controlled by the big corporations, so that the 
marketable supply is small. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The petty strike fever which has long vexed 
the Anthracite region seems to have been transplanted into 
the West Virginia coal fields. The men employed at the 
mines of the Eureka Coal Co. on Morris Creek, near Mont- 
gomery recently went on strike because a motorman was dis- 
charged. Five hundred men have been on strike for a 
short time on Paint Creek. Miners who are employed by 
the Edward Marmet: Co. on Lens Creek have also been on 
strike. All of these contentions have been of a somewhat 
trivial nature and at the present time all the miners have 
returned to work. In order to cope with this situation Presi- 
dent Thomas Cairns of District 17 United Mine Workers of 
America, has issued an ultimatum stating that “no more 
strikes will be tolerated unless ordered by proper authority.” 
Resorting to petty strikes, he affirms is ruinous to the min- 
ers’ cause and to the interests of the operators. 

Coal operators with mines along the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Kanawha & Michigan, Virginian and Norfolk & Western 
R.R. met in Charleston, Sept. 19 and organized an Operators 
Protective Association. A fund of $1,000,000 is said to have 
been raised to protect the interests of the mines in this or- 
ganization. 


KENTUCKY 


Frankfort—Suit has been filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, by J. W., A. W. and Hattie Sewell asking for a 
receiver for the properties being operated for coal and oil on 
Caney Creek by the Kentucky Block Cannel Coal Co., S. R. 
Collier and several others, being made defendants. The re- 
ceivership is asked pending the settlement of a controversy 
as to the title, which is claimed by both plaintiffs and de- 
fendants. The Collier interests are said to be taking 1000 
barrels of oil a day out of the property, while the coal 
rights are equally valuable. 


Pineville—Many of the mines in the vicinity of Pineville, 
have been operating on a half-time basis, on account of the 
drouth, while a few have been compelled to shut down com- 
pletely. Several recent light rains have given hope that 
relief is in sight, however, as there is now ample moisture in 
most parts of the state. Heavy orders are on hand, and 
over-time operations will probably be the rule as soon as 
there is sufficient water available for the work. 


Dekoven—President L. B. Walker, of District 23, United 
Mine Workers of America, has declared a strike at the De- 
koven mines in Union County, the matter under dispute being 
the disposition of unclaimed cars of coal finding their way 
out of the mines to the check weighman. Under an agree- 
ment with the operators it is claimed by the men that such 
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occasional» unclaimed cars were to have gone toward pa'y- 
ing the wages of the check weighman, but that this arrange- 
ment has been discontinued. 

OHIO 


Columbus—It is rumored in railroad and coal mining cir- 
eles that the southern division of the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton may be abandoned. The property was recently sold at 
receiver’s sale and a considerable amount was required from 
the contractor to bind the agreement. After investigation it 
was found that the road was losing practically $45,000 per 
month and the purchasers have been loath to consummate 
the deal. Operators on the road have filed many complaints 
with the Public Utilities Commission as to lack of equipment 
and motive power. 

John C. Davies, chief deputy in the mine inspecting de- 
partment of Ohio in his report made to Governor Cox pre- 
dicts that the year 1913 will be the banner year in Ohio’s 
coal production. The state mine department has been taken 
over by the new Industrial Commission and goes out of ex- 
istence as a separate department. Mr. Davies says that the 
business of 1913 should show a substantial gain over that for 
1912 when it was 34,400,000 short tons. He also says one of 
the needs of the mining industry of Ohio is more thorough 
supervision and greater precaution on the part of the oper- 
ator. He calls attention to the increased number of fatali- 
ties. 


Athens—The commission appointed by 
investigate the conditions surrounding the payment for coal 
mined in Ohio spent last week inspecting Mine No. 9 of the 
Circle Hill Coal Co., near Athens. Governor Cox accompanied 
the commission on its investigation trip. Next week mines in 
the Indiana and Illinois district will be investigated. It is 
the plan to bring the operators and miners together to agree 
on a number of witnesses from each state to testify be- 
fore the commission. Every effort is being made to have the 
report ready by Dec. 1. 

Massillon—Massillon city firemen recently fought flames 
in an entry of the Smith-Beaver mine 150 ft. below the sur- 
face of the earth until they had them under control. All of 
the fighters were equipped with smoke helmets. 

INDIANA 

Princeton—John G. Wright, deputy inspector of mines in 
Indiana, recently closed down the plant of the Princeton 
Coal Mining Co., for failure to obey certain orders with ref- 
erence to the manner of operating. Inspector Wright said 
that the mines would not be allowed to reopen until his or- 
ders were complied with. 

ILLINOIS 


Belleville—In the Circuit Court here, the suit of Sherman 
Grant against the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. and the 
Southern Coal & Coke Co., for the loss of his right leg under 
a coal car while working for the coal company, resulted in a 
judgment of $6000. He sued for $10,000. While running 
down cars at the coal company’s mine, in some manner he fell 
in front of a coal ear, claiming the railroad company and 
the coal company at fault. 

The annual report of the County Mine Inspector for the 
past year shows a death toll of 9 lives lost in the produc- 
tion of coal, a decrease of 4 from the previous year. Forty- 
one were injured, whigh is 12 less than last year. The re- 
port shows that one man out of every 630 miners was killed 
and one out of every 39 injured each year. The total 
number of employees in the mines in the county is 5717. The 
total production of coal was 4,738,198 tons, an increase of 
217,672 tons in the 73 mines in the county, of which 8 did 
not operate during the year on account of the low price of 
coal. During the summer months 24 mines suspended on 
account of no business. Two new mines were opened during 
the year and four old mines abandoned, two on account of 
mine fires. 


Herrin—Mine B of the Chicago & Carterville Coal Co. em- 
ploying 350 men resumed operations Sept. 16. The indica- 
tions are that the coming fall will be the greatest season 
ever experienced for the production of coal in this region. 


Bush—It will likely be many months befure work is re- 
sumed at the mine of the Western Coal & Mining Co., at 
this point. 
is slow. 


Spring field—Inability to meet a bond issue of $2,500,000 
will result in a public auction within the next 60 days of the 
mining properties of the Illinois Collieries Co., valued at $3,. 
000,000. The decree has been entered in the Sangamon 
Circuit Court. The sale will be made at the Court House 
in Springfield, of the eight different mines, located as fol- 
lows: Springfield, mine known as the Dickerson Coal Co.; 
Chatham, abandoned mine; Auburn, a leased mine; Virden, 
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two mines; Girard, one mine; Litchfield, one mine; Sorento, 
one mine. 

Several of these mines have been leased to other parties 
and are being operated, but the leases were subject to an ac- 
tion of the above nature. 


Chicago—Three additional involuntary petitions in bank- 
ruptey were filed Sept. 15. in the United States District 
Court against concerns affiliated with the O’Gara Coal Co. 
These companies were the Middle States Coal Co., the Im- 
perial Mining Co. and the Vivian Collieries Co. Judge Car- 
penter appointed Thomas J. O’Gara and Fred A. Busse to 
act jointly as the receivers for the companies. He later 
issued injunctions forbidding the sale of various bonds and 
other property held as collateral against two of these com- 
panies. 


MICHIGAN } 


Bay City—All coal mines in the Michigan district were 
closed Sept. 15 and the operators insist that they will not be 
re-opened until the differences between the union and the 
Handy Brothers Mining Co. in Bay County are adjusted, 
About 3000 men are affected by this suspension of work the 
cause of which is the alleged refusal of union officials to 
consent to an arbitration of differences. Seven hundred 
men recently struck at Handy Brothers Mine claiming that 
the operators had refused to pay what was due them under 
the working agreement made in April 1912. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—A strike of most of the coal miners off Dis- 
trict 15, United Mine Morkers of America was declared Sept. 
15 to take effect Sept. 23. The resolution of the Executive 
Committee of the United Mine Workers endorsing the strike 
was adopted by a unanimous vote at a convention of the 
district. 

Several cars of provisions are being distributed among 
union commisaries, and union leaders have rented ground 
presumably for concentration camps. The operators are also 
making preparations to protect their property in case of 
serious trouble. 
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Isidor Wulfson, city weights and measures inspector fo 
Indianapolis, has made a ruling that coal must be sold by 
small dealers by the standard weight or measure and not by 
the basket. If they sell by the bushel they must give 8) 
lb. to the bushel. 


A. H. Von Bayer, of Detroit, Mich., has arrived at Ashland} 
Ky., to take up his duties as superintendent of the new 
plant of the Solvay Coal & Coke Co., at that place. H. M. 
Cole, superintendent of construction, who has been at work 
on the new plant, has left Ashland. 


George E. Smith, auditor for the Utah Gas & Coke Co, 
Salt Lake City, has been appointed assistant auditor of the 
American Public Utilities Co., at Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
latter company is a parent organization of the’ Utah concern 
and controls 11 gas and electric street railway corporations 
in various cities. 


A. W. Calloway was appointed vice-president of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., Sept. 18, by J. M. Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent of the coal company and of the Western Maryland Ry. 
Mr. Calloway is at present general manager of the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. with offices at Indiana, Penn. 
He will assume his new duties not later than Nov. 1. 


Hywel Davies, of Louisville, Ky., the active head of the 
Kentucky Mine Owners’ Association, recently moved his offices 
to Lexington, where he has business interests which demand 
his attention. That location is also more convenient as 
the headquarters of the Mine Owners’ Association, on ac- 
count of its proximity to the rapidly developing eastern Ken- 
tucky field, and by reason of the fact that the State Depart- 
ment of Mines is also located in that city. 


Earl Henry, state mine inspector of West Virginia, has 
announced the appointment of two new inspectors. Bnoeh 
Carver, of Charleston has been appointed to succeed J. H. 
Jackson in the Sixth District. E. B. Lambert, of William- 
son, succeeds H. H. Pinckney in the Twelfth District com- 
posed of Wayne, Mingo and part of McDowell counties. Mr. 


Lambert has lately been general manager of the Glen Alum 
Coal Co. 


; William Haven, manager of the Inland Fuel Co., of Char- 
iton, Iowa, in announcing to the company’s employees the 
firm’s intention to cease operations, paid a high tribute to 
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pt. George A. Verner, son of John Verner, and to Hoisting 
ngineer W. S. Lowe. He said in part: “During a period of 
nore than 11 years not a man has been killed or even seri- 
usly injured, and there has been no friction over labor 
onditions and no call for arbitration.” This excellent record 
e attributes to the care and diligence of the superintendent 
nd hoisting engineer above named. 
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OBITUARY 
Pen R 
| James Ross, ex-president of the Dominion Coal Co., died at 
fontreal, Sept. 20, from heart disease at the age of 65 years. 
‘tr. Ross was born at Cromarty, Scotland, and came to the 
Inited States in 1870 where he became chief engineer of 
he Ulster & Delaware Ry., and held other important posi- 
ions. 

Removing to Canada he was appointed chief engineer and 
ubsequently general manager of the Victoria Ry. He built 
he Credit Valley Ry. in 1878 and 1879 and in 1883 had 
harge of the construction of the Canadian Pacific Ry. west 
f£ Winnipeg. 

He took up his residence in Montreal in 1888 and became 
dentified with many extensive industrial and electrical en- 
‘erprises occupying the position of president of the Dominion 
Joal Co. for many years. At the time of his death he was 
»yresident of the Dominion Bridge Co. and the St. John Ry. 
nd a director of numerous other companies. 

Mr. Ross was a member of the American Society of Civil 
Mngineers and a noted yachtsman, devoting much of his 
‘ime to this sport. He was a liberal contributor to hospitals 
and other charitable institutions. 
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Connellsville, Penn.— Work on the 200 new ovens at Lei- 
senring, No. 2, is being pushed as rapidly as possible. One 
‘undred new ovens are also to be added to the Clarissa 
slant. 


Pocahontas, Va.—The Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries 
So. expects to build a steel tipple near Bluefield, W. V., at 
a cost of about $65,000 with a. capacity of 3000 tons in 
sight hours. 


Bellaire, Ohio—The Cambria Mining Co. which is develop- 
ing coal near here has its shaft completed and has let a 
contract for the erection of a steel tipple 50 ft. high, and 
200 ft. long. 


Boswell, W. Va.—One of the biggest shaft mines in the 
state and one of the most complete and up to date in Amer- 
ica, will be constructed for the Consolidation Coal Co. on 
the old Biesecker farm near Boswell. 


Birmingham, Ala.—A plant to manufacture benzol is to 
be erected at the by-product coke ovens at Fairfield in the 
next few months by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
It is estimated that this plant will cost $1,500,000. 


Champaign, IJIll.—After considerable deliberation John 
‘O'Neill has decided to sink a shaft on his farm where a coal 
bed was discovered several weeks ago. The vein is 7 ft. 
thick which is somewhat thicker than the average in this 
part of the state. ° 


| Fairmont, W. Va.—iIt is estimated that the Louisville & 
‘Nashville, Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimore & Ohio railways, 
have expended, or are about to expend over $55,000,000 de- 
veloping the Elkhorn coalfields in southeastern Kentucky. 
The coal is claimed to be of the highest grade for coking, 
A production and by-products. 


| Norwood, W. Va.—lIt is reported that work is well under 
“way on a new branch line of the Norfolk & Western R.R., from 
‘Norwood, W. Va., up Laurel Hollow, a distance of four miles, 
‘in order to reach the properties of the Houston Coal & Coke 
-Co., upon which shafts are already being sunk. The prop- 
‘erty is said to be unusually promising. 








Jenkins, Ky.—Three hundred and fifty carpenters who have 
finished their work at Jenkins, the newest town of the Con: 
solidation Coal Co., have gone to Fleming, the center of 
the Mineral Fuel Co.’s operations, to push forward the work 
‘of completing the buildings proposed for that town, before 
‘cold weather begins. The Nicola Building Co., of Pittsburgh, 
eBenn., has the contract for most of the work being done, 
and is employing in the neighborhood of 2000 men in Flem- 
ing. 
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Columbus, Ohio—Coal operators, shippers and especially 
dealers in Columbus, are much interested 1n the plans for 
flood prevention, which are now the chief topic of discussion. 
Recently expert engineer Alvord submitted 10 different plans 
for preventing future floods in the Buckeye capital. He recom- 
mended plan No. 7, which provides for diggang a new chan- 
nel 880 ft. wide, and capable of taking care of 150,000 cu.ft 
of water per second. The cost of this plan is $12,000,000. The 
city council has taken steps to have the question of issuing 
$8,500,000 bonds for the city’s share of the cost, submitted to 
the voters at the November election. 
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Oakland City, Ind.—The J. M. C. Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated to mine and deal in coal. The incorporators are 
John A. Jones, Janral R. Jones and K. Jones. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Balkan Mining Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has filed papers with the secretary of state, increas- 
ing its capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Kea Coal Co. has been organized in 
Cleveland to mine and deal in coal. The capitalization is 
$10,000 and the incorporators are Quay H. Findley, A. E. 
Bowdler, F. B. Pease, M. F. Edwards and T. F. Burton. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Hazel Ridge Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized to mine and deal in coal. The capital stock is $10,000 
and the incorporators are Louis G. Addison, John R. King, 
Thomas H. Clark, L. L. Schaeffing and Arlington O. Harvey. 


Pomeroy, Ohio—The Martin-Ersbach Co., of Pomeroy, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000, 
to mine and deal in coal. The incorporators are H. C. Royal, 
R. F. Marburger, C. L. Leher, C. HE. Herrman and F. A. 
Siebold. 


Williamsburg, Ky.—The Southern Mining Co. was recent- 
ly incorporated, with a capital stock of $30,v00, for the pur- 
pose of taking over the business of the Southern Mining 
Co. of Kentucky. The incorporators were E. C. Mahan, A. M. 
Stewart, P. G. McElroy and others. 
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Charleston, W. Va.—During the month of August 1913, the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. transported the following tonnage of 
coal from the West Virginia mining district: Pocahontas 
Field 1,318,149 tons, Tug River. Field, 232,865 tons, Thacker 
Field, 296,422 tons, Kenova Field 89,271 tons, total 1,936,707 
tons. 





Washington, D. C.—Freight rates on coal, both bituminous 
and anthracite, shipped over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. and other lines from upper lake ports to destina- 
tions in the Northwest, particularly in South Dakota, were 
attached Sept. 19 before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the State of South Dakota. It was alleged that existing 
rates were unreasonable, discriminatory and excessive, and 
the commission was asked to readjust them downward on a 
basis of equity. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—A deal was completed Sept. 19 by which 
the Fairmont and Cleveland Coal Co. purchased the holdings 
of the Parker Run Coal Co., for a cash consideration of 
$200,000. The new company is composed mainly of Fairmont 
and Cleveland men, and the capitalization is $600,000. The 
company also owns several hundred acres of coal land so 
far undeveloped on Kiverbaugh Creek. The Parker Run Co.’s 
holdings were developed and shipment was being made by 
boat and rail for the past two years. The new company will 
continue the present method of shipping and will also ship 
over the Baltimore and Ohio R.R. 


Richmond, Va.—People living along the Norfolk & West- 
ern R.R. are soon to have a hearing against that carrier 
before the State Corporation Commission. The handling of 
coal from Virginia mines is the basis of the complaint. These 
mines are along the line of the Virginia Southwestern, and 
in order to get to the parties along the line of the Norfolk 
& Western, it is necessary to use both roads. The tariff 
on coal would therefore be higher. The Norfolk & Western is 
understood to demand nearly as much for bringing the coal 
from Bristol to points along its line as it does for coal 
brought from Pocahontas. The case will probably come up in 
the course of the next few days. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Anthracite coal more active although lake shipments are 
slowing down. Abnormal tonnages of bituminous being di- 
verted to the Eastern markets but prices continue firm. Oper- 
ators finding it difficult to meet their obligations. 


If the winter weather opens up early, as conditicns seem 
to indicate, there will be a quick rush for hard coal. There 
is already a notable change for the better in the retail trade, 
while repcrts from the mining regions are to the effect that 
the big producers are beginning to tune up production. There 
is an insistent and «lmost urgent demand for certain grades. 
Lake business is slowing up because of a congestion at the 
upper end, but ports on the Atlantic Coast, which are closed 
to navigation in Nu-ember, are buying aggressively. 

The inquiries for biteminous are plentiful and indications 
are that prices will shortly move to still higher levels. The 
lower grades, and shipments all-rail are inclined to be dor- 
mant with a slight disposition to sag but this appears to be 
only temporary. If the demand holds firm, a flurry of 
greater or less proportions seems to be inevitable this fall. 
The appearance of some inclement weather has interfered 
with the coastwise movement to such an extent that the ac- 
cumulation at Boston has already been cleaned up. 

The Eastern railroads are not permitting their equipment 
to be consigned to Western points, with the result that there 
has been more than the normal tonnage diverted into the 
Eastern markets. There is a steady call at tidewater for 
all good grades, and some operators are experiencing diffi- 
culty in meeting their contract obligations. Practically all 
of the West Virginia coals are commanding premiums, 
whether for prompt or deferred delivery. 

The car supply has been less plentiful in the Pittsburgh 
district, particularly on certain divisions, and the produc- 
tion is being maintained with difficulty. Domestic coal is the 
feature of the situation there, dealers who failed to con- 
tract earlier in the season now being forced into the open 
market. It has been pointed out that the Pittsburgh district 
may develop a very competitive trade this season because of 
the large tonnage which the operators have left uncovered, 
for use in the prompt market. 

The lake business in Ohio has slowed down materially, 
due to the large accumulation at the head of the lakes, and 
the short supply of vessels. In the other markets, however, 
all grades continue to show increased strength, particularly 
domestic coal, which is in excellent demand; a big rush is 
anticipated when the cold weather opens up. There is even 
less coal at Hampton Roads than last week, but large ship- 
ments are en route from the mines, so that the situation will 
be improved shortly. A vigorous buying movement was pre- 
cipitated in the Southern market by the advent of some unex- 
pected cool weather. 

Shipments in the Middle West have slowed up somewhat, 
but are generally good on the whole. Buyers who failed to 
contract are now inclined to disregard the higher prices in 
their anxiety to get under cover; operators, on the other 
hand, prefer to hold off. The prospects for the fall business 
are excellent. Steam grades are a little difficult to move, al- 
though a great many mines are well sold up ahead. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


There is an upward turn to Pocahontas and New River, 
and the demand is strong in every direction; orders being 
declined. Georges Creek receipts at tide very small, The 
Pennsylvania coals share the general firmness, and higher 
prices are looked for. The beginnings of a rush for anthra- 
cite. 


Bituminous—Things are beginning to happen in the South- 
ern coals. Practically every brand of Pocahontas and New 
River is now commanding a premium for shipment either 
spot or deferred, and some of the agencies are so far sold up 
in one direction or another that they are now declining busi- 
ness of any kind. The off-shore demand is notably strong, 
due largely to apprehensions abroad, and there are rumors, 
too, of labor agitation in the lower districts of West Virginia. 
Loading dispatch at Hampton Roads is still normal but only 
because shippers are rejecting tonnage except on old pur- 
chases. If the demand holds to the strength it is now assum- 
ing we shall have an active market in October; $3 f.o.b. Nor- 
folk has been reached this week and no let-up is now in 
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near prospect. All factors are growing shy of committing 
themselves and it may be we shall have an autumn “flurry.” 

The weather has been unfavorable to movement coastwise 
and the handling piers here are gradually working through 
the accumulation of the past fortnight. The situation in New 
England is therefore in comfortable shape. 

Georges Creek receipts at tide continue very light, and it 
begins to look dubious for any heavy volume of this popular 
grade. The shippers are apparently confining their efforts to 
the clearance of large bottoms at Baltimore, to such extent, 
in fact, that Philadelphia and New York requisitions go 
begging. 
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The Pennsylvania coals are also showing renewed 
strength. Inquiries are plentiful and it is probably only a 


matter of days when prices will begin again to move to new 
levels. Contracts made last spring that have since remained 
dormant are now being revived and there is a steady call at 
tide water for all the good grades. All-rail the demand is 
moderate but with a strong outlook for the rest of the 
season. 


Anthracite—All the companies are well supplied with 
orders. Broken and stove are getting increasingly short. 
From New York some of the shippers are declining orders 
that call for more than a third stove in the cargo. If the 
winter starts cold there will almost surely be a rush for hard 
coal of any kind. The Eastern ports that will close to navi- 
gation late in November are getting vitally interested in 
having cargoes come forward, and in every quarter the de- 
mand is active. The new advance in barge rates from New 
York will tend to throw an extra pressure on Philadelphia 
and developments are already being watched with more or 
less concern. 

Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as fol- 
lows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New liver 
Mines* oh. ee nt ee $1.10@1.50 $1.30@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelpina* ssn nee 2.35@2.75 2 55@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New. Vorkey sae) eos aire 2.65@3.00 2.85@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore). situate sack at ee ee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton: Roads*. 9. 47...0 00s eee or eletelelsnenerens $2.90@3 .00 
Providence}. 2:3 4k. a ee «el ocohatee ehonereeae 3.83@3.93- 
Bostonticcsedfsc. Sle cde. bablde uileacualdc leanne 2.98@4.08 


NEW Worw 
Soft coal tending to ease up slightly, but this is confined 
to the off grades. Supplies at tide rather low. Retail an- 
thracite active and the wholesale trade is also beginning to 
feel the effects of the advancing season. 


Bituminous—There appears to be a feeling in some quar- 
ters that the soft-coal market is a trifle easier this weck. 
However, the good grades continue in as short supply as ever, 
what weakness there is being confined entirely to the off 
qualities or certain specialties, for which there does not 
happen to be any demand at the moment. The high-volatile 
railroad coals are particularly easy. On the other hand sup- 
plies at tidewater are generally low, so much so in some in- 
stances, as to cause some uneasiness. As a matter of fact 
it is noticeable that pessimistic opinions of the Situation em- 
anate principally from buyers. 

The car supply is beginning to tighten up quite perceptibly, 
particularly on the Pennsylvania, where operations are often 
quite restricted at the close of the week; the situation is 
somewhat better on the New York Central. The heavy 
rains last week relieved the water famine, which was caus- 
ing some restriction in operations in the Pennsylvania field. 
Quite a lot of labor trouble is cropping up in spots, which is 
making it difficult to maintain a heavy production; there are 
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tions that the ‘button strikes,” which have been so 
lent in the hard-coal region, may be spreading to the 
hinous districts also. 

> will be entirely a weather market from now on. The 
‘in temperature must inevitably bring higher prices, 
eas if the weather continues mild quotations will remain 
ly. At present the market has not experienced any 
e and remains quotable on the following basis: 

st Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
,» $2.70@2.75; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85; 
‘Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
| 

athracite—The retail hard-coal trade 1s opening up ac- 
7”, orders coming in from all directions. The improve- 
‘has not extended to the wholesale branch as yet, how- 
-and this continues to drag, particularly as regards 
in sizes. Stove coal is in short supply with orders far 
cess of the demand; nut is improving, the demand now 
iring to be about up to the production. The steam grades 
‘aue going into storage and are in quite easy supply, 
sularly pea and buckwheat; the advent of colder weather 
vause these to move more promptly. 

ie somewhat cooler weather already experienced is, no 
, having a psychological effect upon the consumers, who 
giving more consideration to their fuel supplies than 
1 otherwise be the case. It is also noticeable that there 
endency to tune up the production in the mining regions. 
car supply is generally excellent, except when certain 
ment is specified, as, for instance, box cars. The heavy 
_last week removed the possibility ot a water famine, 
1 has been threatening for some time. 

e quote the New York inarket as follows, 
rately firm except on a few grades: 

















with prices 





Upper Ports Lower Ports 














Circular Individual Circular Individual 
DOCUQM~ER kts 4 (OD Cm bern 22 se 
5.25 $5.15@5.25 5.20 $5.10@5.20 
waa) 5225 5.20 5.20 
5.50 5.40@5.50 5.45 5.30@5.45 
3.50 3.40@3.50 3.45 3.35@3.45 
2.45 2.60@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.35@2.70 
2.25 2.25 1.95@2.20 1.80@2.20 
75 1.75 1.70 1.50@1.70 
) BALTIMORE, MD. 


ie market for the cheaper grades of soft coal showing 
erable weakness. Demand East and South wery light. 
_ still continues best feature of market. Car supply mich 
wy 


hile the better grades of coal, which are now pretty 
covered by contract, are showing no signs of weakness, 
tarket for the lower-class fuels was sagging during the 
, The Great Lakes were still calling for large quanti- 
if three-quarter coal from West Virginia, but a number 
astern roads are refusing to allow their equipment 
yve westward and many operating interests were forced 
ip coals east that they could have obtained much bet- 
‘tices for in the West. The result was that the supply 
2onsiderably in excess of the Eastern demand for spot 
ind sales were made of fair grade West Virginia coals 
85 and 95c. Westward these same grades were bring- 
‘bout 15c. to 20c. better. 

\e lower grade Pennsylvania coals were not in anything 
1s Miberal supply, and while demand was not very brisk, 
3 Continued firm at $1 to $1.10. The better grades were 
‘uch in the market, and the few spot sales recorded were 
d $1.50. Gas slack proved the real sensation of the 
. instead of moving backward it continued to advance. 
nd on every side was reported in excess of the supply, 
he result was that sales around $1 were recorded. 

r supply was much better. Under the lightened demand 
uick movement the West Virginia field, which was so 
_ of cars the week before, reported plenty of equipment 
Ovement East. The only shortage seemed to be in con- 
m with the heavy movement toward the lakes. Lack 
oor still continues a serious problem in many mining 
ets. 

€ announcement of the appointment of A. W. Calloway, 
: Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., as vice-presi- 
and general manager of the Davis Coal & Coke Co., is 
d on here as the first step on the part of the Western 
and Railroad to bring about a separation of its railroad 
oal interests. 





PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


oduction at full rate, with cars scarcer. 
‘for domestic coal. 







Increased de- 
Unsold capacity for delivery after 
shipments close. Cennellisville coke prices maintained 
more difficulty. The production of furnace increased 
|the merchant ovens decreased. 
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Bituminous—Market demand for domestic coal has mater- 
ially increased. Many dealers failed to make their usual 
contracts last spring, with the result that there is more buy- 
ing than usual at this time. Shipments are heavier on such 
contracts as were made. Car supply is not so good as it was, 
there being serious shortages now reported on some divisions. 
Labor supply is about the same as formerly. Production is 
approximately as heavy as at any time, but is maintained 
with more difficulty. There is not much demand for free coal 
outside of that for retailers. Prices are well maintained 
as lake shipments continue heavy, but it is understood that 
a number of operators curtailed their contracts in the hope 
of securing better prices late in the year and this may develop 
more active competition, putting prices to a test, which has 
been lacking in the past few months. 

Regular prices are well maintained: Slack, 90c.; nut and 
slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1¥ -in. 
steam, $1.50; 14%-in. domestic, $1.55 per ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market for prompt furnace coke 
has been somewhat irregular, there being moderate offerings, 
with very light demand. Prompt coke of slightly off grade 
has probably gone as low as $2.25, and standard grade at 
$2.40, but only in very limited tonnages, regular supplies be- 
ing held at $2.50. No important demand is to be expected 
until furnaces covered for September, but not October, come 
into the market, when the $2.50 price maintained for several 
months may be under greater pressure than at any previous 


time. We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50; contract furnace, 
$2.50; prompt foundry, $2.90@38; contract furnace, $2.90@ 


3 per ton, at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ending Sept. 13, at 
374,810 tons, an increase of 5351 tons, the furnace-oven output 
having increased 14,097 tons, and the merchant-oven output 
decreased 8746 tons. Shipments are reported at 374,911 tons, 
an increase of 3641 tons. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No slacking off in demand for bituminous. Slack contin-' 
ues firmer than sizes, which is a very good sign. Reports 
from Pittsburgh state that the trade is wery confident. An- 
thracite beginning to move. Fall demand is here. 


Bituminous—The trade is quiet and firm as ever. Nobody has 
any surplus and it is difficult to keep up a supply, especially 
for filling contracts. Operators would be glad if they had no 
contracts, hard as it is to refuse one when offered at cur- 
rent prices. A ‘local jobber reports an offer of a large 
contract for slack, but he is not able to decide on a price; it is 
the very strong condition of the slack market that creates 
most of the confidence. 

It is said by some of the jobbers that the demand for any 
sort of coal is not heavy, but the operators state that they 
could sell much more than they are able to mine. This is 
not a jobbers’ market in any sense, so that all reports from 
them must differ quite widely from the views of operators. 
This is, in fact, about the first time in the history of bitumin- 
ous coal when it would sell itself. Cars are steadily becom- 
ing scarcer and they will not be at all plenty again for 
some time. There has been much difficulty all through the 
Allegheny Valley to obtain water sufficient for either mining 
or locomotive supply. There has been considerable rain 
there, however, auring the past week, so that the situation 
is now quite easy. 

There is no change in the bituminous quotations, unless 
it is possible to make them still firmer than formerly. The 
figures continue at $2.90 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.80 for three- 
quarter, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, with Alle- 
gheny Valley about 20c. lower. 


Coke—It seems impossible to stiffen up the coke market, 
after the manner of bituminous coal, though it is so much 
lower than it used to be. The combined efforts of consumers 
to break down the price appears to be still exerted. Jobbers 
are at a loss to find any other reason for the weakness of 
prices, which are based on $4.85 for best Connellsville foun- 
dry, with some jobbers quoting 10c. lower. 


Anthracite—The recent cool weather revived the anthra- 
cite market decidedly, and some shippers are reporting quite 
an insistent demand for stove, which is running away ahead 
of chestnut; indications are that it will be hard for the 
companies to hold the advance of 25c. over the price of 
chestnut, made sometime ago. The consumer as a rule now 
finds that he can use stove, not only in place of chestnut, 
but in furnaces also, and this is not favorable to the higher 
price. 

The Western trade in anthracite is picking up fast on all 
rail lines, and it would also be active by lake if the upper 
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docks could handle it. As they are badly congested, the 
amount shipped here in that trade has been reduced. Ship- 
ments by lake for the week were only 91,000 tons, which is 
about the first time for the season that the amount has fallen 
below 100,000 tons. It practically all goes to the head of 
Lake Superior, Chicago and Milwaukee. Shippers look for 
a revival of this trade with the more liberal buying from 
the districts west of Lake Michigan, which is now setting in. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Some slowing up in the Lake movement because of the 
short supply of vessels and signs of a congestion at the 
upper ports. Traffic situation moderately good. General de- 
mand about normal. 

The Lake loading continues fairly active at the Toledo 
docks although there are not quite so many boats as were 
loaded earlier in the season. This is due to the fact that 
there is not enough ore to load the boats and many are be- 
ing utilized for wheat shipments instead. ° An unusual 
quantity of coal has also accumulated at the uplake docks 
which has caused a slight slackening of the demand. 

The traffic situation is not yet at all serious. An embargo 
was placed on Hocking ~’alley shipments by the C. & O. dur- 


ing the past week but it is believed this is only temporary. 


There continues some difficulties with Northern shipments 
out of Toledo but not enough to cause alarm or serious in- 
convenience. The general demand is normal for this sea- 
son of the year. Domestic coal is not especially brisk but a 


few cold days would work wonders with this end of the 
market. Steam coal is in good demand. Prices here are as 
follows: 

Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 

hontas ing son roy ilon No.8 _ bridge 
Domestic lump......... $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $2.00 $2.50 $1.35 $1.35 
Rigg. cree cies ia ae Soh ere QOL 62, bOl ee Le oer U: $e opie 
Nutis 3) eee ene toe 1580) 1°20 22 2575) ee 00 oe Saat 
F lump... Meme se Bee Sate 1.35 Cone: ae bates 12200 els 20 
Mirie=runitepee ce ore 1.60 1.35 aS ie a inae. Fee. 1.10 Tels 
Slack: <..0 wpe aio 0.70 oe His Es ahs tits 0.80 Rieck 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Continued strength is the chief feature in the local trade. 
The demand for all grades is good and prices inclined to ad- 
vance, Shortage of cars has been growing worse and pro- 
duction is curtailed to a certain degree. Lake trade active 
and domestic demand is strong. 


The coal trade in Ohio has been active during the week 
and the only change is an increased strength all along the 
line. All grades are in demand and no weakness of any 
sort has been reported. The car shortage is growing worse 
and this has curtailed production to a certain degree. Oper- 
ators, shippers and dealers say the market is in good condi- 
tion and an active winter season is freely predicted. 

The domestic demand is the feature of the trade. Dealers 
in all sections have been placing orders and asking for 
prompt shipment if possible. Because of the lack of 
cars, stocks in the hands of the dealers are not being re- 
plenished. The smaller users are placing their orders now 
and retailers are busy with deliveries. Steam business is 
also active, especially in the northern part of the state. 
Manufacturers are running along steadily and their require- 
ments for fuel are about the same. Railroads are consuming 
a considerable tonnaye trying to keep up with the freight 
movement. Contracts are being renewed at higher figures 
than last season. Many of the steam users are buying their 
supply in the open market 

Production has been at the mercy of the car supply almost 
entirely. Eastern Ohio operators have been the greatest 
sufferers from a lack of cars and it is believed the output 
was only about 60 per cent. of normal in that district. In the 
Pomeroy Bend field the production was about 65 per cent. 
and the same figures prevail in other sections, excepting the 
Hocking Valley which reported the best car supply; the out- 
put there is estimated at 75 per cent. of the average. 

Lake trade is strong and the tonnage moving to the 
Northwest is still large. Up to date the Toledo docks of the 
Hocking Valley Railroad have handled 2,095,000 tons since 
the opening of navigation. Docks at the upper lake ports 
have been kept free from congestion as the interior move- 
ment is good. Lake prices are strong in every way. 

Small sizes are in good demand and prices for both nut, 
pea and slack and coarse slack are stronger. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $1575: Qa TOPS eos sae $1.85 @ 1.75 $1.70@ 1.6! 
Se 2 -1NCN ad meee rake 1.60 @ 1.55 $1.30@1.25 1.55@1.60 Ot. 20 
Nut ek, ihe Siva 1 30G@AIY 20 Somers see Sens 1.40@1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run. . 1.40@1.25 1.20@1.15 1.30@1.25 1.25@1.20 
Nut, pea and slack. OL 7OVGhOF6R ei ee 0.75 @0.70 0.70@ 0.65 
Coarse slack........ 0.60@0.55 0. 85 @ 0. 75 0.65@0.60 0.60@ 0.55 
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- Bunker trade heavy. 
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HAMPTON ROADS : 


Movement from Hampton Roads heavy. Shortage of cor 
still continues but situation may be relieved in few days. 


The coal movement from Hampton Roads piers for th 
week has been heavy and while all of the suppliers have bee) 
short, the end of the week finds very little tonnage held 1; 
waiting for cargoes. The railroad yards are about cleane 
out and while the amount on hand at the end of last wee] 
was considered small the number of cars here now is consid 
erably less. However, during the last few days some larg 
shipments have been started from the mines and with thi 
coal coming forward the situation should be much improved 
Owing to the heavy demand on contracts there has been ht 
tle spot coal ‘and such sales as have been made were only fo 
small quantities and at prices which the suppliers have pre 
ferred to keep to themselves. 

Shipments in the foreign trade have been fairly good 
The steamship “Finchley” recently took 1550 tons for Danzig 
this shipment from what can be ascertained, is a sample 19 
sold with a view of introducing West Virginia coal to th 
roanufacturers at that port. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Screenings heavy due to the large demand for domesti 
grades. Car supply good except for certain classes of equip: 
ment. Some further contracts closed. 


The colder weather of last week has disappeared, bu 
has been followed by a raw, damp chilliness that has no 
been without its effect upon the consumers, and the de 
mand for domestic grades is excellent. With cars in moder 
ately good supply, dealers are having no difficulty in meej 
ing the demand, and there is a heavy movement; prices ar 
strong and show a perceptible rising tendency. 

This large call for the domestic coals has naturally re 
sulted in a heavy production of screenings and there seem 
to be a surpius of these developing; while this has been th 
case with the western Kentucky product for some time, i 
only appeared in the eastern Kentucky field during the las 
week. The surplus of screening now available would be mor 
than sufficient to cover the demand in an active market, s 
that with requirements light as at present, prices are no 
very strong. The trouble is ascribed to the conservative at 
titude of the larger business interests and some uncertaint: 
regarding the crop situation. 

The Louisville & Nashville R.R. “battleship” cars are stil 
causing a great deal of trouble, particularly in the easter 
Kentucky field, where the operators are being compelled t 
load most of their production in this type of equipment 
A large tonnage of the better grade domestic coal was ne 
gotiated for Northern delivery at $2 f.0o.b. mine for 2%-in 
block and lump. Block is now quotable at $2.10@2.25, whil 
block and lump is scarce and in good demand at $1.90@?2 
The better grade screenings are rather heavy at 75c. will 
the off qualities almost impossible to move at any price 
western Kentucky nut and slack is plentiful at 50c. and pé 
and slack difficult to sell at 25c. A few more consumer 
who have delayed contracting in anticipation of lower prices 
have recently signed up at advances of from 10 to 15c. highe 
than last year. 

NEW ORLEANS 


Unseasonable coolness starts retail rush earlier than usual 
Talk of making this point a big base for export shipments 
interior demand vigorous. Hondura 
principal export buyer. 


With the coming of a cold snap that made fires com 
fcrtable in northern Louisiana last week, retail trade picke 
up vigorously. This has started the buying season severa 
weeks ahead of the average time and will do much to re 
lieve the congestion of orders that comes usually in October 

Extension of an option held on a tract of river front lau 
has revived the talk of making this port the base for 
extensive export trade in coal. While the local agencies 0 
the companies bringing coal here by river are reticent ther 
is reason to believe that plans to this effect have not take! 
definite form. 

Shipments to interior 
Texas continue to move 


points in Louisiana and easter 
in considerable volume. Bunke 
trade is heavy. Ceiba and Tela, Honduras, are the best ex 
port customers at present; this is due to the activity of th 
United Fruit Co. at these points, where extensive railroa 
and constructional work is in progress. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Market on coal fair. Furnace and foundry coke strong 
Slight improvement in car supply. Pig iron firm at $11.5 
for last quarter and $12 for first quarter 1914. 


The demand for steam coal is only fair, with prospaé 
of an early improvement. 'The cool weather of the past fe¥ 
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days, while not materially helping the lump market, as far 
as orders are concerned, has brought out a number of inquir- 
'ies from the late buyers, and the next few days will see a 
' decided change for the better in this line. Blacksmith coal 
“has ben quiet for the past sixty days, but shows a decided 
. improvement over last week. There is little furnace coke 
\ offered in this district, on account of local consumption, but 
one producer sold 5000 tons to a Western smelter at a very 
satisfactory price. Inquiries amounting to about 15,000 tons 
of coke for shipment over the next 60 days are on hand, and 
' the business will probably be placed this coming week. Foun- 
| dry coke is firm at $3.75 and $4, with fairly good business. 
[ Pig iron is firm at $11.50 for the last quarter of this year, 
“and the producers are holding for $12 for the first quarter 
of next year, several sales having been made on that basis. 
Very little iron has been booked for the first quarter, and 
‘large sales are predicted within the next 30 days. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Shipments beccming slower but fairly good on the whole. 
Retail prices advanced. Eastern coals in good demand. 


Conditions continue to improve steadily but slowly in 

both the operating and selling ends. Railroads are moving 
the coal with fair dispatch and there should be good supplies 
accumulated before the crops put a heavy burden on rail 
transportation. The movement is not satisfactory, however, 
in regard to Eastern coals; where shipments were formerly 
| made within a week or ten days, it now takes three to four 
weeks. Some anticipate higher prices, as a result of a car 
' shortage. 
Owing to the fact that Indiana coal cannot be stored, ex- 
' eept outdoors, it is only now beginning to move, into con- 
*‘ sumers’ bins. There is a very brisk movement of Eastern 
|| eoal from retailers’ yards, some of the larger companies stat- 
' ing that they are practically running full capacity. The 
| month’s deliveries will apparently be much above the aver- 
age. Screenings are not active, though better than some 
| time ago. Mine prices in Indiana are unchanged. 
The largest retailer in the city advanced prices 25c. to 
'50c. a ton on Sept. 22. His lead in the past has been gen- 
erally followed, but other large retailers say they see no 
reason for an increase at present. 

The new quotations given out (which include the advance) 
are: 


Anthracite, chestnut.......... §$ 
|. Anthracite, stove and egg..... 
Anthracite, grate. . eda 
Pocahontas, forked lump. rate 
Pocahontas, shoveled lump. . 
Pocahontas, mine run......... 
Pocahontas, nut and slack..... 
SEEREDUTP Coe eee Stee se 
Beatson COLO) fac ec fet ois cs o's 
Senawhnad 1UMp 6 es ee eo 
Kanawha egg, nut............ 
Peretsbureh lump......s..-...- 
mesyIniond |WMps.- 6+ oc. + 
Byinnred lUMP.....6.562.+..> 


50 Hocking Valley jump SORE: $ 
25 Luhrig lump.. Har ssn ae 
.0O0 Luhrig washed ege Re se ss 
.50 Cannel.. Biot s arn Be 
00 Linton No. 4 lump.. MAN c toyets 
00 Linton No. 4 egg.. ee ona 
.50 Indiana washed egg. fre he eae 
BTA si DOCK sehh hy siele es 's 
.25 Indianapolis lump coke....... 
.75 Indianapolis crushed coke..... 
.75 Connellsville lump............ 
175. Citizens’ egg coke... 0.6.5... 
PUM OITIZENG Ub LCOKC bis) ere sts) < 


He He He HH Or Ot 09 1 O> C2 00 GO GO 
or 
j=) 
AANADP WWW 
~sI 
or 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Higher prices and an active fall trade predicted. Poca- 
hontas grades very scarce. Car shortage becoming more 
acute, 


Bituminous—Both Ohio and West Virginia operators are 
agreed as to the prospects for an active business this fall. 
One large West Virginia producer recently advised his local 
representative here that no further contracts must be closed 
unless an advance of 10c. per ton could be obtained; this 
makes the price $1.05, so that it will be seen that the 
prophecies for a stiff market in October are being justified. 

Buyers are showing a tendency to disregard high prices in 
their anxiety to get under cover, while operators, on the 
other hand, are inclined to hold off. Spot coal is rather 
Scarce, nut and slack bringing 90 to 95c. per ton, while 
Hocking is quoted at 75 cents. The car shortage is be- 
coming steadily worse, particularly in West Virginia where 
flats and gondolas are in very short supply. Domestic coal 
is easing up some, all dealers appearing to be well supplied, 
although it is noticeable that there is very little standing on 
tracks. 

Pocahontas, egg and lump are in particularly short supply 
and the price has been advanced to $2.75, while it is freely 
predicted that $3 will be obtained by Oct. 1. The local market 
is now quotable on the following basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic fump- $1.65 $1.50 $2.75 $2.50 
Egg.. 1,65 1.50 ’ 2.75 2.20 
Steam lump. . 1.50 J are, tons sae Sake nee 
a umipsi.)0 5 125 BeShe2oe a le25 te Sl 125 ese 25: Bn ate 
mme-run....... 1.10} TO ele 10 TL er aLO 1.65 
= Gicentor Ae. he A 1.05 0.75 0.85 0.85 Foe 
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Anthracite—The cool spell has created some activity in 
hard coal, but prices are inclined to drag, the advance 
scheduled for the middle of the current month having failed 
to materialize. 


Coke—Connellsville coke is in rather short supply at this 
point. There are rumors here to the effect that production is 
being restricted in order to advance the price which has been 
rather low for some time. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Market continues to show improvement and the outlook is 
excellent. Many of the mines are well sold up ahead. Steam 
grades difficult to move. 


The market is forging ahead slowly but steadily, and con- 
ditions in general are considerably better with prospects for 
an exceptionally good business beginning the last week in 
the month. Many of the Franklin and Williamson County 
operators have orders for one or two weeks ahead and are 
quoting higher prices than they expect, in order to get caught 
up. Standard operators, however, are still dragging along at 
the cost of production, and the same applies to many others 
in the intermediate fields. 

The greatest trouble right now is the inability to move 
screenings and steam sizes, and this will likely continue un- 
til about the first of the year. There is more anthracite com- 
ing in than there is call for just now, but smokeless is away 
behind and is hard to get. There is an over-supply, at the 
present time, of coke and the prices have been cut to far 
below circular. 


The market is now quotable on the following basis, f.o.b. 
mines: 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
PEN e thet MSG 5h cas cect OG Cae aeeS 6 OS OS Uk ne SARS ame eee en SEL15 
BANPLM Peer ate ere eal acta Meh, Mekups eds S150! Sees ce ee 
G-ins WMP ies.aee ete een, LOO) LS. ia ase . 60 1.35 
Lump and egg.......... 1.50 @ 1.60 S2aL Dia ce Pee toes 
INOS nth eee eee PESO sie GO meee cairn ih Poe ses fe pe raltor io eslts ts 
Screenings. . O50 GO GON ee Recta see se scat oe 0.25 
Mine-run.. Biogas PY OO pee cae eee ea, Maree. ake 0.90 
No. 1 washed nut....... TEGO LET OMe rete ae aN neseoe leeds ae be 
No. 2 washed nut....... DS 20 CDS 140 a meeetetcrtares Caine aus) No ee sweet pid blis wiecs 
No. 3 washed nut....... LL Ce el Otani tae are cicictc. 3) Ce tulecavtee seuss ove 
No. 4 washed nut....... Li OO Gye Le LOE nae mien iytas eis cil) Mem ereteta lai eee: 
No. 5 washed nut....... OF40 GO 4 Bra eae i evs ors enters Sale oo 


Note—The Williamson and Franklin County Coals take a 
67c. rate -to St. Louis, Big Muddy 64%c., and all others 
52c. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Cooler weather prevailing throughout intermountain ter- 
ritory. Demand for lump coal increasing, causing a surplus 
of nut and slack. Strike of coal miners in Colorado stimu- 
lated demand for Wyoming coal in Nebraska. Utah mines 
suffering from severe car shortage. 


The past week presented several conditions that stimu- 
lated the demand for coal, the principal one being cooler 
weather throughout the territory. Threshing has begun in 
several localities and the demand for coal in this trade has 
been brisk. The mines are receiving plenty of lump orders, 
sufficient to keep them running full time. As most of these 
have been placed late, the trade in general is demanding im- 
mediate shipment, and the operators are having some trouble 
to comply with all requests. 

The increased demand for lump has increased the sur- 
plus of nut and slack coal, and at present quite a tonnage is 
drawing demurrage at the mines; however present indica- 
tions are that the nut coal will all move before Oct. 1. The 
cool weather of the past ten days will delay beet harvesting 
and the sugar factories will not start their campaign until 
about Oct. 1. This will delay slack and steam coal shipments 
until Sept. 25, at which time the surplus of slack should be 
moved. 

Negotiations between the Colorado operators and miners 
do not appear to be progressing satisfactorily and a suspen- 
sion of mining operations in Colorado seems inevitable. This 
condition has caused large buyers in Nebraska to commence 
looking elsewhere for coal and the Wyoming mines are at- 
tractive prospects. In case of a strike, Rock Springs coal 
will be in demand to the East. 

While the Wyoming producers are receiving plenty of 
cars, with an occassional shortage of box cars, the Utah 
mines are unable to work more than three days each week on 
account of the inability of the Denver & Rio Grande to supply 
equipment. The situation is very serious with no indication 
of relief. This is a good example of the rapid development of 
Utah; a plain case where the industries tributary to a rail- 
road have advanced and developed faster than the road. 

The increased demand for coal has not effected the price 
and quotations are as follows: Lump, $2.75; egg nut, $2.50; 
nut, $2.25; mine run, $1.85; slack, $1. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


Owing to high freight rates there is practically no Aus- 
tralinn coal in this market, and none likely to arrive now. 
Anthracite high priced and in little demand. Beaver Hill 
mine at Coos Bay again producing. 


Australian coal has practically disappeared from the local 
market, owing to the fact that freight rates across the Pa- 
cific are too high to warrant importations. Not a cargo has 
arrived here since last spring and there are no vessels en 
route or loading at the Australian coal-shipping points for 
this port. Several cargoes are being shipped to San Fran- 
cisco, however. All the Australian coal here in dealers’ hands 
amounts to only about 1000 tons, and most of this has been 
contracted for. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a statement of the coal and coke tonnage 
over the road during July of the current year, in short tons: 
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——————Coal Coke : 
Tons Per cent. Tons Per Cent. 
1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Tidewater....... 238,638 288.6936 [Liye le ee ee eo ee hat ee 
Bast.2 et eres 191,791 164,748 14 12 $,476)-"11,566> 52880 58 
Westin siete 866,872 931,885 62 66 11,870 6,528 40 33 
Total dice. ries 297301 eel SS0;o205 fare ee 20,346 18,094 ... ... 
From 
Connections 
Bituminous... .* 93,402 15,541 fh | eS et ie ee 
Anthracite...... 1,571 789 0 OD Ret oes ee eee Ue" adaee 
Coke. ce A Sore re oe ora es a ei il 9,599 1,882 32 9 
Grand Totals. 1,392,274 1,401,656 100 100 29,945 19,976 100 100 
COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during June and the first 
six months of this year in comparison to last year, in short 





tons: 
June————. _ —— Six Months ——~ 
Anthracite 1912 1913 1912 1913 
Baltimore & Ohio?........... 102,270 93,211 703,422 758,699 
Chesapeake & Ohio?......... 1,673 1,794 16,479 8,775 
Forte? x. 2.0 See een cee 700,534 741,319 3,293,054 4,205,048 
Pennsylvanid2 Pearanes valine e 883,326 776,237 4,572,269 5,418,231 
Virginian? 2 schemes sustain: ae aan 223 20. 709 
Total Sroadsi-ne = «4 aes 1,687,803 1,612,784 8,585,244 10,391,462 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio!........... 2,732,735 3,212,728 16,748,062 17,555,910 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.} 2.....;.. 631,613 794,687 3,952,453 4,561,113 
Buffalo & Susq.? 2:....2..22. 118,660 149,139 717,029 903,535 
Chesapeake & Ohio?. Sedans 1,550,418 1,605,063 8,916,951 7,980,768 
Brie? s..66 Nee ee ee 15,837 11,034 158,246 274,252 
Hunt. & Bredviayite sees 64,230 211,271 639,195 785,938 
New York Central........... 492,388 677,267 3,926,504 4,468,852 
Norfolk & Western! ?........ 1,989,305 2,061,911 11,066,363 11,431,452 
Pennsylvania? 3,. .ivi.ees 3,562,845 4,189,969 22,519,781 24,282,419 
Pitts. & Lake Erie??........ 1,083,281 1,078,121 5,026,778 6,301,713 
Pitts. Shaw. & North. ?...... 133,719 201,798 933,883 1,324,848 
Virginian® 2. 90ee. cierecke teeters 256,070 304,030 1,752,278 2,201,033 
Western Maryland.......... 222,232 247,354 1,469,137 1,501,966 
Total13 roadse..c.s2se 12,853,333 14,744,372 77,826,660 83,573,799 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio?........... 424,009 386,920 2,334,295 2,108,330 
Buffalo, Roch? &-P* 7t. sacs 50,088 41,771 233,489 296,925 
Buffalo & Susq,? 30.0.2 aa.5- 24,549 25,151 121,746 155,422 
Chesapeake & Ohio! ........ 20,811 30,015 125,911 180,538 
New York Central............ 3,980 6,242 40,760 35,627 
Norfolk & Western! 2........ 100,597 123,941 742,212 840,642 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? 2........ 498,824 555,207 3,034,543 3,625,350 
Pennsylvania! 3... ; 1,033,381 1,161,521 6,374,293 7,386,908 
Pitts. Shaw: & North" insect ones 5,155 9,383 
Western Maryland.......... 4,778 4,582 34,975 40,093 
TotaliiO'roadesu.se ee 2,161,017 2,335,350 18,047,379 14,679,218 
Coal and Coke, 13 Roads 
January 2s: 5a ae tn ye ne ee 16,421,839 18,936,646 
February's... dct Soe ne hea Gite es eI een oe 17,787,331 17,546,496 
March ..d 62). ab3 eco obthethe dete ace Oe ce SE ee ee eee 19,483,025 17,631,345 
Aptil..d 220. Ue tes Ss tae eee eee 13,429,367 16,850,690 
May 5 ics Coe oe ch nn, aes Gomme eee geet 15,635,568 18,986,796 
JUDE oslo lassie ays Mice eaten aye. ale ea ee ee eee 16,702,153 18 692,506 
PULY.« fos ha Sete pea dais a ae Gon Re eee: 16,635,4483(9 5 ee > 
August. oi oe ae nee eee eee te 18,396,247) soe ate 
September 543.0 Phe ot oa) ee oe 1, 432;:308 aerate: 
October, 63.25 0.4 ee De ee 18,712,057 5 ee eee 
November aa cosas he pe ae bee Rn ae ne eee U7 S10; (6 i. eens eres 
December}... 2 «<1. «dl vikebs ae ee ee ee 17,929: 03255 ae eer 
Total, 12 months... cee. eee ee 206,381,392 


1 Tyeludes coal from connecting lines. 
* Includes company’s coal. 
* Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 
Note.—Southern Railway handled 329,730 short tons during May and 1,733,- 
636 short tons during the 5 months ended May. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 12—For anything approaching early shipment nearly — 
all classes of large and small coals are in plentiful supply, 
and values rule on the easy side; but for forward, sellers are 
steadily holding to their ideas. 

Quotations are approximately as follows: 





Best Welsh steam...... $4.80@4.92 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.02@4. 14 
Best seconds........... 4.50@4.68 Seconda: swe 3.90@3 .96 
Seconds i-ccsorc om aoe 4.26@4.44 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.40@2.52 
Best dry coals.......... 4.32@4.56 Seconds... s..2-ase eee 2.28@2.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 
days. 

British Exports—The following is a comparative state- 
ment of British exports for August and the first eight months 


of the last three years, in long tons: 











August 8 Months 
1912 1913 1911 1912 1913 

Anthracite........ 255,260 231,590 1,544,885 1,533,475 1,934,680 
Steam. . .... 4,688,550 4,197,809 30,445,732 28,370,605 35,288,362 
Gas.. ..... 1,044,002 962,574 6,825,566 6,791,847 7,587,554 
Household........ 189,420 13,670 974,102 991,688 1,160,811 
~ Other sorts. 4 280,443 289,814 2,040,755 1,985,249 2,349,201 
Totalisy a5 6,457,675 5,819,162 41,831,040 39,672,864 48,320,608 
Coke: ee anaee 108,948 113,423 617,294 583,034 712,698 
Manufactured fuel 163,030 140,278 1,117,783 990,258 1,363,324 
Grand total.... 6,729,653 6,072,863 43,566,117 41,246,156 50,396,630 
Bunker coal:..:%;- 1,850,346 | 1,749;847 | oe 11,608,744 13,720,560 


BRITISH INDIA 


The output of coal in British India during 1912 shows a 
total production last year of 14,044,368 tons, which is nearly 


‘2,000,000 tons in excess of the production recorded in the 


previous output, namely, 12,048,726 in 1911 and 12,149,020 tons 
in 1908. The actual output by provinces during 1912 was, in 
tons, as follows: Bengal, 4,306,129; Bihar and Orissa, 9,123,- 
437; Punjab, 38,409; Assam, 296,615; Baluchistan 45,732; Cen- 
tral Provinces, 233,996; Northwestern Provinces, 50. 


CHINA 


Vice Consul G. F. Bickford notes increasing coal exports 
from the Manchurian port of Newchwang. Shipments in July 
reached 49,648 tons, and bunker coals 5650 tons. The increase 
is mostly to the Japanese Government steel works at Waka- 
matsu, which took 15,875 tons, while 15,500 tons went to 
Shanghai. 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 














securities and dividends paid during the week ending 
Sept. 20: 
-Week’s Range ~ Year’s Range 
Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products:........... £53 853 £53 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ Aer it 105 1094 105 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 34} 323 33 41}. 24} 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... mat aNd, 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... 1024 1023 102} 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 210 200 210 Raye ae 
Island Creek Coal Com 55 53 55 ° 53% 47} 
Island Creek Coal Pref......:...... 86 84 86 85 
Pittsburgh, Coalsca.eae seine ee 213 20 21 242 14) 
Pittsburgh«Coal Prets.on ee loci ci 88} 86 88 95 73 
Pond ‘Creelexs to Ser ae aot 22 21 22 zat | 
Reading MS sae we eae cere 1703 1682 1683 170 151 
Reading lat) Pretmae. aoe ees ice 84 84 84 92 84 
Reading (2nd. Pret. se eee roe ee ee 92 90 914 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 45 44 45 54 373: 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked — or Last Sale Range — 
Colo. F. a Live misiiir id ena One oS 952 95% 933 99% 
Colo? Barat: gen. 65.7740 sees oe 103 106 1074. June 712 a PK, 
Col. Ind. ist & ccll. 5s. ZU eres 833 Sale 838 833 774 = 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. 1st 5s........ 76 78 76. Anup 13 Se: 76m 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 58......... ee 92% 93 Oct, IZ ae a 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s.. Sad 4 102 April’06 .. Fis) 
KK & HG & Civletis fir bs ee ace 91 98 Jan.’18 98 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ 85 85z £63 June’13 86 th 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... Ok Se ae) 783 Aug. ’138 73 
Tenn: Coal gen? Ss.4..c5 ee ee : 99 99 99 983} 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s.. ve 102. i008 Aug. ’13 100% 103 
Tenn. NG Netra (OS 4.) vis ae pene 102. 1003 July ’13 1004 102 
Cah; Cay Cosist ¢ Ost... asct 5 1033 103 July ’13 103 103 
Utah Fuel Istigibarye: wsahen eee of ne Rete? 5 ae Ri: 
Victor Fuel Ist sf 5s.............. * 80 80 May ’13 792 80° | 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 92 923 92 Aug.’13 . 92 98 3 
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Users of Draeger Helmets and Pulmotors 
Are Their Best Testimonials 














: The appreciation which Draeger Helmets and Pulmotors The photo shows a crew of Draeger Helmet men from 
| have met with since their introduction into mine work the Oliver Iron Mining Co., Eveleth, Minn., who are 
iE is the clearest indication of their quality and practicability. enthusiastic Draeger users. 


Write for full information. 


Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., 421 First Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Westinghouse Motors for Mine Pumps 


are so designed that they will operate satisfactorily under the 
most exacting conditions of the service for which they are in- 
tended. 


All parts subject to stress and wear are much stronger and more 
reliable than the needs of the service require and will last for 
years. They are extremely simple in construction and are easily 
inspected and renewed. 


If the service requires, motors with moisture proof insulation 
can be furnished, or motors can be provided with splash proof 
covers to afford protection from the drip. They will operate 
successfully up to 190 degrees Fahrenheit, and will withstand 
rapid changes in temperature without injury. 


Full information on request. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 
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Motor with Drip-Proof Covers 
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The Advertiser’s Creed 


By Berton BRALEY 


] BELIEVE in ‘the goods I am selling 











Because I have tried them, and know; 
I believe in the facts I am telling 
Because I am certain they’re so; 
I believe in the faith of the buyer, 
I believe in the honor of men, | 
I believe if I’m SQUARE, they’ll desire 
To deal with yours truly again! 





I BELIEVE I am wise in proclaiming 
The fact that. ’m outforthestrade 

I believe there is wisdom in naming 
The merits of goods I have made. 

I believe that vim, vigor and push’ll 
Pay mighty good profits to me 

So my light isn’t under a bushel 
But up where the people can see! 











I BELIEVE in good copy with “kick” in 
For lifting my business ahead, 
For making a buyer’s pulse quicken 
With proof I’m a live one—not dead! 
I believe more in joy than in sorrow, 
In sunshine much more than in gloom, 
I believe in Today and ‘Tomorrow, 
For Yesterday’s gone to the tomb! 





I BELIEVE in the work I am doing, 
I believe in the paper I use, 
I believe in the end I’m pursuing, 
I believe that the hustler can’t lose, 
I believe in the art of the printer, 
The ads that are bringing me pelf, 
And always, through summer and winter, 
I stoutly believe in Myself! 
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Safety First 


By Berton BRALEY 
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Written expressly for Coal Age 


Too long we’ve dared the firedamp’s breath 
And chanced the dusty air, 

Too long we’ve sent good men to death 
Through lack of thought and care; 

Too long our sense of caution slept, 
We blindly drove ahead 

While children wailed and women wept 
In sorrow for their dead. 


PUNUUIUNUNNULUAL 


Master and Man must share the blame 
For all those blunders past, 
For many a holocaust of flame 
And many a deadly blast; 
But we have come, at last, to see 
How carelessness was cursed, 
And from old haste and greed set free 
We think of “Safety first!” 


For men are worth far more than coal, 
And carelessness is waste, 

And we have paid a fearful toll 
For heedlessness and haste, 

Where once we thought that life was cheap, 
We know that life is dear, 

And more and more we strive to keep 
The way to safety clear. 


So we have trained our rescue corps 
To serve in time of need, 

To help and save—but, what is more, 
We're learning to take heed, 

To face no risk we need not take 
Lest death about us burst, 

And always, everywhere, to make 
Our motto “Safety first!” 
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Payday Drinking 


By a West VIRGINIA SUPERINTENDENT 


“The fellow that drinks liquor is a damn fool.” The 
speaker was a man of about fifty, and a glance at his 
condition showed that the declaration was a personal al- 
lusion. He was in his usual “pickled” state after payday, 
and, with a little thought, he continued, partly to him- 
self, and partly to the payroli clerk who had refused 
credit, “I am a prohibitionist and have been for years; 
I vote against liquor and | talk against liquor, and | 
try to stop the making and exhaust the supply.” All 
of which was literally true, especially his attempts to 
drink it all up. He was a hard worker and a hard 
drinker. 

Another type was a small, mild man who worked every 
day and was good for a double shift any time he was 
needed. He seldom came about the office, but his wife 
was a constant visitor, taking up his wages in “scrip” 
as fast as his time could be turned in. She was one of 
that raw-boned, vixenish sort, every inch a shrew. About 
once a year Bill got drunk, not as any particular celebra- 
tion, but he seemed to be able to stand his domestic life 
only about so long. On these rare occasions he did not 
land with a whoop, but usually picked up a barrel-stave 
and quietly walked in the back door, and the family came 
out the front, not stopping to look back but sailing up 
the street, bent on putting distance between themselves 
and Bill. Then Bill would sit on the front porch and 
tell the neighbors that it was “damn strange thing if 
a feller couldn’t be boss of his house once in a while.” 
That was all the harm there was in Bill, and after it was 
over he went back to work, submitting to the old order 
of things. 


CARL THE CARPENTER 


Carl was a carpenter, a silent man who chewed his 
“Mail Pouch” and served the company. He mended the 
tipple screens and fixed water lines and was general 
handy man. His drinking was of the periodic type, only 
he “saw things,” and the neighbors usually had to come 
in and sit on his arms and legs for a day or so till the 
doctor could bring him around. 

Fred’s booze turned his mind to fistic triumphs. His 
payday. drunk generally ended in “woes,” “redness, or 
rather blackness of eyes,” and “wounds without cause.” 

Frank became a millionaire, and his month’s pay be- 
came largess to be scattered in small change to the birds. 
And so we might follow on through all the American 
types of payday drunks, singing, laughing, swearing, 
crying, fighting, preaching and soliloquizing. Passing on 
to the foreign quarter, we might dwell on the “sheep 
drunk,” “monkey drunk,” “lion drunk,” “hog drunk,” 
and not exhaust the possibilities of payday. 

If we wished to go into historic drunkenness, Hebrew 
literature presents us with Noah, overcome by wine and 
exposing his nakedness; Lot, “made drunk” by his 
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IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 


daughters to commit incest and rear up a race from de- 
stroyed Sodom; while pagan annals even invent a god 
to preside over Bacchanalian revels, and Christians sing, 
“We’ve reached the land of corn and wine.” Our boasted 
Anglo-Saxon nation had its birth in the land of Beowulf 
where the “mead-hall” was the nation’s council chamber, 
and laws were made at the great tables around which 
brute heroes drank from foaming horns and shouted their 
boasts amid the flow of strong drink. 


TEMPERANCE AN Issue IN AGEs PAST 


We have also the traditicnal temperance movements, 


_the Jewish Nazarites, the Wise Man erying, “Vanity of 


vanities,” and there is not so much difference after all 
in the solemn wail, “At last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder,” and the blunt self-accusation of 
the old booze-hoister, ‘a man that drinks liquor is a 
damn fool”; yet modern civilization, seeking other worlds 
to conquer, has again tackled the problem. With our na- 
tional and international figures turning to grape juice, 
lemonade and buttermilk, there may be possibilities, but 
when a mere mine superintendent begins to talk about 
cutting out the “wet,” and running a Y. M. C. A. mine, 
he is bucking the game with a fair amount of nerve. 

A great point has been made between the way a 
“centleman” drinks and the manner in which a laborer 
takes it on. But is there a difference? When the vari- 
ous types around a mine take their spree, everyone knows 
it and their social standing is affected according to the 
current standards of their neighbors and, perhaps, the 
company. When those higher up, at their banquets, 
clubs and social sessions, become incapacitated, possibly 
the spectacle is less public, but we will venture that near- 
ly every man on the job can tell you all about it, the 


i 


only unfortunate part of it being that they are apt to 


exaggerate the facts rather than minimize the incident, 
and, if it is a question of drinking on duty, the higher up 
an official is, the more nearly he is on duty all the time. 

The trouble is, the old doctrine of “the king can do 
no sin” exists just about as tenaciously as the racial eus- 
tom of drink. It is all right for everyone to “slop it up’’ 
but the other fellow. However, the whole problem in 


the coal business is an industrial one, and we might as | 


well face it in this way. We need not affirm or deny 
that it has a moral or an ethical side, the question is 
narrowed down to a glaring sin against industrial effi- 
ciency. 


| 


The fact that our mines try to operate five or 


six days out of every month at a shameful loss, is a dis- 


grace not to be lightly passed over. 


Instead of wasting time devising petty schemes for 


them to work in a besotted condition, or of driving them 
out of town, it is a matter worthy of the best brains of 
the: coal industry to see how they can begin to “revise 
downward.” Public opinion can put out of the business 
any custom or practice. When drunkenness in the pub- 
lic eye becomes an offense against public opinion, as dit- 


| 
| 
harassing the men who lay off after payday, or of forcing 
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tated by the best and most powerful forces of society, it 
will be indulged in only by the degenerates, as is the 
worst of our present-day drug habits. 


Ske THAT DRINKING Is UNPOPULAR 


| Americans try to get things by short cuts. If everyone 
in West Virginia had wanted what they voted for, the 
‘yote would have been unnecessary, for each person could 
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have disapproved of drinking in a way that would have 
‘abolished drunkenness. However, public opinion seems 
‘to be sometimes formed by a well enforced law. That 
js, the law breaker is unpopular for being found out. 
‘Now that both state and federal laws are pending to put 
‘West Virginia in an absolutely “dry condition” it 1s up 
to the powers that be to make drinking in that state ex- 
ceedingly unpopular. 

If the public, and the coal companies could unite in 
their campaign against booze, they could get rid of it, 
only it would hurry things up a bit if the movement 

‘started with those higher up. Of course, every effort helps 
get society ready for the change, but it must be shaped 
into an industrial policy if anything large is to come of 
it. The airship will not succeed Noah’s ark in a day. 
‘When we are babbling temperance at the mines we are 
jabbing at something racial, nobody knows how old, but 
it is generally admitted that the liquor problem is the 
next important matter to be settled. 

We will not deny that a recent writer for the Coan AGr 
‘drove 15 families of drunkards away from his mine, for 
“some of them, if not all, have come here to live. We are 
‘glad that he can report a complete change of life among 

what are left, and also that his conditions are such that 
‘he can afford to pick his men, but unfortunately most 
of us have to be contented with less success and endure 
‘what seems impossible to change. 
' The reason we are constrained to bear the ills we have 
“rather than to fly to others we know not of, is that if 
50 per cent. of our men lay off five days out of every 
‘month, the loss in output is only about one-tenth, while 
if we “fire” one-tenth of the population bodily on ac- 
count of drunkenness, we have lost our tenth and have 
not made a clean sweep either. 

- Another difficulty in starting a campaign with the slo- 
gan, “Clean out the drunks,” is that by the time these 
fellows are fired a few times they will perhaps get wise 
enough to make the next fellow a good bunch of men. 
Then who will be the loser? . 

Still, 10 per cent. is worth trying for. Let’s see, Mon- 
'day, Tuesday and Wednesday after payday are the 
drunks’ holidays. Who will be the first to cut out Wednes- 
day, or will we set Tuesday for the limit of a drunk and 
put the blocks to the fellow who is “too much sick” on 
‘Tuesday? Possibly, after all, the thing can be revised 
both upward and downward. How about all this high- 
‘brow stuff concerning labor efficiency when the operator 
is losing 10 and the miner 20 per cent. on account of 
| the payday drunk? 
 Guring this ill is a man’s size job if anyone wants to 
‘go to it, and it is not altogether a job for the W. OTe 
“Coal mining seems to be about the only industry in the 
‘world where a fellow is allowed to lose money for his 
‘employer two or three days every two weeks and then go 
back to work as if nothing had happened. 

If the policy makers of the big coal syndicates are not 
\sufficiently interested in this problem to take the imitia- 
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tive, the little reformer is placed in the light of Shake- 
speare’s Iago, who, urging Roderigo to help himself to 
what the gods had prepared, said, “Zounds! Sir, you are 
one of those that will not serve God even if the Devil 
bid you.” 
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Quit Worrying 
By ArtHur FEEHAN* 


Worry digs more graves in a month than any sexton 
ever dug in a life time. Every time you worry, you 
are frittering away your health—you are spoiling your 
chances—you are making yourself a fidgety old duffer. 

Worry never solved a problem. It has never yet 
helped a man up from the sick bed or smoothed out 
the cares of his business or the wrinkles on his brow. 
It has not soothed the pain of disappointment. If you 
don’t kill that habit of worrying, it will kill you; and 
that’s a poor finish to the grand adventure of life. 

Whenever you start worrying, remember what it means 
to you—-so much needless waste of nervous force, so 
much happiness thrown away, so much less faith in your- 
self. 

There is only one cure for worrying. The cure is 
based on the following principle: What made you 
frown yesterday will make you smile tomorrow. All 
you have to do is to look at every trouble from the stand- 
point of the future. Smile at it today, instead of to- 
morrow. 

If you look back at your worries, you will be amazed to 
find what sillv little trifles can upset you. Think over 
your experience last week. Wasn’t it something like 
this? Monday—Worried because Brown didn’t seem the 
good old pal he used to be. You thought he was curt, 
snobbishly curt, with you. It worried you into thinking 
he wanted to drop you after all these years of comrade- 
ship; because, as you bitterly reflected, he was prosper- 
ing a bit faster than vou. 

Worrying—yves, it was very disquieting, wasn’t it? At 
any rate it was until Tuesday. Then you met Brown 
again. Dear old Brown—the same as ever—one of the 
very best! You saw at once what a fool you had made 
of vourself by worrying over nothing. How true the 
old saying—“Worry makes a mountain of misery out of 
a molehill of misfortune.” 

On Monday, too, you felt dreadfully down on your 
luck because you thought your work wasi’t as ood as 
it used to be. You felt sure you saw the sack coming. 
There was a rasp in the boss’ voice that slashed at your 
nerves terribly. You saw yourself out of work, loafing 
You felt as if your skin didn’t fit and as if everybody 
hated you. Sheer nonsense, wasn’t it? Of course, it 


was. And yet you let it worry you for hours last Mon- 
day. Don’t let yourself be fooled in that way again. 


Look a worry fairly and squarely in the face, and it 
will slink from you like any other cowardly thine. 

+% 
7? 

Experience has shown that the maintenance and effective- 
ness of a first-aid corps depend largely upon the superinten- 
dent and mine foreman, and that aside from the strictly hu- 
mane features of the wowk, the effect of such an organization 
is to encourage a more friendly feeling between the employer 
and mployee, and a better understanding between the fore- 
man and miners. The superintendents and foremen should be 
urged to give their best efforts to these organizations. 





*Marianna, Penn. 
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Preventing Accidents from Machines 


By Frank H. KNEELAND 


SY NOPSIS—Descriptions and illustrations of some 
safety devices which have proved their merits in actual 
use at power plants, substations and shops. 

3 

About the mines the percentage of men who meet 
death through machinery or mechanical devices is small, 
compared with the number who are annually killed by 
falls of roof and slate. Men are nevertheless killed, 
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out exception, applicable to coal-mining power plants, 
sub-stations and repair shops. 

It will be readily understood that industrial safety 
does not necessarily mean that injury to hfe and limb 
shall be made impossible. There is a difference between 
making a machine safe and making it proof against sui- 
cidal carelessness. The fundamental object which the 
inventors of these various safety devices had in mind 


\ 
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A Sarety DrvicrE ror VALVE HANDWHEELS 


When one or more men repair or inspect a boiler one of these handwheel cases is placed and locked upon each of the 
valves connecting this boiler with others, with the feed line or the blow-off line, and the man entering the boiler pockets 


the keys. > 
drums or settings. 


crippled and injured in no_ inconsiderable 
through what might well be termed ‘mechanical acci- 
dents.” Such occurrences should therefore be forestalled 
by every means that human foresight can devise. 

We illustrate upon this and succeeding pages some 
safety devices, the utility of which is at once man- 
fest. These photographs have been kindly furnished us 
by the Bureau of Safety, Relief, Sanitation and Wel- 
fare of the United States Steel Corporation, Mr. C. L. 
Close, manager. All of the devices shown are not at 
present in use at coal mines. They are, however, with- 





In A Compressor PLANT. 
SIGN AND WASTE CAN 


Notr Rartinc, DANGER 


number, * 


These cases are removed only upon the completion of the work and then by the man who has been within the 


was to render accidents out of the question. This is 
not possible, however, as the human equation is always 
present and can not be depended upon. 

The accidents to which the workmen in power houses, 
sub-stations or repair shops are chiefly lable are varied, 
but in general will come under one or more of the fol- 
lowing five headings: (A) Coming in contact with moy- 
ing parts of machines or with live conductors. (B) Fall- 
ing from platforms, ladders or other elevated positions. 
(C) Fire and spontaneous combustion. (D) Being struek 


by flying parts of broken machinery or material. (EH) Mis- 


A RAILING AROUND THE EYE OF A VENTI- 
LATING FAN 
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A WELL GUARDED MINE Hoist 


Two men are here seen upon the operating platform. 


Under ordinary circumstances Only one man is at the levers. 


When men are being hoisted or lowered, however, a supernumerary engineer is provided so that should any misfortune 


befall the regular hoistman the other engine driver may immediately gain control of the machine. 


trol levers are provided for this purpose, 


manipulation of levers, valves, switches, or other hand- 
operated controlling devices. 

The means to be employed in guarding against acci- 
dents of the above kinds are as divers as the accidents 
themselves. Coming in contact with moving parts or 
live conductors is perhaps more fruitful of disastrous re- 
sults than any other one source of danger. In general 
this can be avoided by suitably inclosing the moving 
parts or conductors or by isolating the machine with 
proper hand rails. Means of preventing falls and pro- 
tection agarnst fire are well known, while the most com- 


GUARDS AROUND A GENERATOR. 


Note PLATFORM ALONG 


Two sets of con- 


mon devices for providing against injury from flying 
pieces of broken machinery are safety collars on emery 
wheels and gage-glass guards on boilers. Preventing 
mismanipulation of valves and switches has long been a 
difficult problem. We illustrate, however, two extremely 
simple and efficient devices to guard against this con- 
tingency. 

Many makers of mining machinery in order to lessen 
manufacturing expense as much as possible, have in the 
past habitually built engines, pumps, lathes, drill presses, 
ete., without any guarding whatever over gears, belts 
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ViIrw ABOVE BorLters. Note PLATFORM ALONG STEAM 


HEADER AND Starrnway LEADING THERETO 


or other dangerous moving parts. Recently, however, 
many users of these machines have specified, when mak- 
ing purchases, something like the following; “No pro- 
truding keys or set screws are to be employed. All 
gears, cams, pulleys, belts, chains, sprockets, eccentrics, 
or other dangerous parts moved or operated by power 
shall be so guarded or otherwise inclosed as to effectively 
prevent accidents to an attendant or other person aris- 
ing from contact, intentional or otherwise, with these 
parts, and at the same time allow easy and unobstruced 
access to all parts of the machine for inspection or re- 
newal.” The builder is perhaps of all men, the best 
fitted to guard the dangerous points in his machine. 





CHANGE- AND BACK-GEARING OF A 
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AN EFFICIENT Mretuop or INCLOSING THE 
Betts or A Driti Press’ 


Such specifications as the above are therefore worthy of 
careful consideration by all purchasers of such equip- 
ment. 

It is well also to provide a place in the regular printed 
title for drawings and tracings to show when and by 
whom that particular drawing has been checked for safe- 
ty devices. This plan has been in use for some years by 
the various subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation, and has 
been found extremely fruitful of good results. 

It is utterly futile to cover a machine with guards 
and expect them alone to afford immunity from acci- 
dent. To be truly effective, safety devices of all kinds 
must be reinforced by discipline and morale. It is only 
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LATHE BEFORE AND AFTER GUARDING 
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A Swrrcn Locked OPEN 


When work is to be done upon an electric line the switch 
is locked open. The above picture shows that two men are at 
work upon the circuit controlled by this switch. When their 
work is finished and each has removed the padlock bearing his 
name the switch can be closed, but not before. 


-when employed in conjunction with these moral quali- 
) ties that any system of guarding, be it ever so perfect 
or elaborate, becomes in the highest sense effective. 
Proper education and habitual care among men whose 
employment carries them into dangerous places will do 
vastly more to eradicate accident than any number of 
handrails or danger signals. 

In the last analysis, after all possible means of fore- 
stalling mishaps have been exhausted, the safety of the 
worker comes down to the worker himself. In the vast 
majority of cases, at least, his immunity from injury to 
life and limb depends upon his ability to think safety 
just as he thinks horsepower or tons of coal. 


| Coat Ace 
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Fatal Accidents in Dortmund District, 


Germany 


The following table, showing the number of fatal ac- 
cidents in the largest coal-mining district of Germany, 
is interesting for comparison with the records of the 
United States. In 1912, 3.15 men per thousand em- 
ployed were killed at United States mines. The Dort- 
mund record shows 2.91 It is interesting to see that 
the United States death rate per 1000 is 1.53 from falls 
of roof and coal whereas the Dortmund rate is 1.094. 
These are the causes of death which have shown them- 
selves the most difficult to reduce by legislation or oper- 
ating care and are those most largely dependent on the 
ability and prudence of the miners themselves, and 
above all on local conditions. So the American show- 
ing for more preventible causes is by no means bad, be- 
cause all other accidents than falls of roof and coal give 
us a death rate of 1.62 and the Dortmund district a 
rate of 1.816. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE DORTMUND DISTRICT OF GERMANY 
IN 1911 AND 1912* 


Men Employed 
Average daily force 
Underground el. oe eerie as cian ys eee ste 


1911 1912 


271,488 279,713 





‘A Dowe STOUNG 2 face te cue oleae $1,067 81,438 
Total average daily force....../............ 352,555 361,151 
Per 1000 men 
Accidents Underground 1911 1912 1911 1912 


: ‘ 
By breaking in of rock masses (falls of stone, coal, 


Fite thie: Are ote BE cy beat anche, Midas Belch ob ae 277 306 1.020 1.094 




















During permitted hoisting.................. 19 16 0.070 0.057 
During forbidden hoisting.................. 2 0 0.007 0.000 
During passaze otherwise... ...6..05-6.0--5% 0 1 0.000 0.004 
During work in or about the shaft........... 41 Si. OF LoL 105 132 
Otherwiseucie src. oy Rhee ee 9 2 0.033 0.007 
TOCA meres ees Fe abe aM ceeded fe ate 71 56 0.262 0.200 
In blind shafts and headings with haulage in- 
clined upward or downward 
Due COMWRECKR MUO cee «eels ohare tacectvaieyages 76 81 0.280 0.290 
Due to haulage or clutch mechanism or a car. . 68 86 0.250 0.307 
Due to-Ounem Gatisehie a. se ewer ea ances = 22 22 0.081 0.079 
TT beg Le eS cathe Se leg SAL aE nel Sr aePPalra Fey 9) cafes 908 166 - 189 0.611 0.676 
In haulage through approximately level headings 
With mechanical haulage............-++++:- 16 28 0.059 0.100 
With Animal hawlage 1)... tice cies slaw spars she sols 19 21 0.070 0.075 
Withehamoawtlages ia wsea ateyersimns s aca mom ct-poks 12 12 0.044 0.043 
Dt te ics eR cee Care nS (Ce ROTOR Tes ORR Cec 47 Clase tise Osos 
By explosions ” ‘ 
Ofimnine pases or AUSt aa eiellew caus aerate wrtla 27 188 0.099 0.672 
Of gases from mine fires..............+-.++- 0 0 0.000 0.800 
IT Ste erst: Whee ne HE digs ea anh Dade tuobags 27 188 0.099 0.672 
By bad or dead air : 
From gases from mine fires without explosion . 4 2 0.015 0.007 
From mine gases without explosion...... : 3 2 0.011 0.007 
From gases from blasting or otherwise... . 6 3 0.022 0.011 
U Wat rile nin a cy Ae a CREE ees acne Pete 13 7 0.048 0.025 
in Blastinesaetorl: oes: sea: Bees betes torae ate 22 30 0.081 0.107 
By machineryee cca: ce es ci dh 3 5 0.011 0.018 
Tn Othe WAVR occ te ae to 68 83 0.250 0.297 
Total underground accidents...... ls ‘ 694 925 2.556 3.307 
Accidents above Ground 
By machines or mechanical appliances... . oe 16 27 0.197 0.332 
By railway cars or VOCOMO TIVES ffasd ayers wi-cers 24 35 0.296 0.430 
Tin OL ETSWAMEER Ee Seen - ie eee gtins anders er 52 64 0.641 0.786 
Opal ee es Aa! © drier errs te 92 126, Ue 185: 9647 


Grand ‘totale ag 36 #21. 786 105L 2.229 2.910 
There were 21 fatal hoisting accidents in shafts leading under ground in 1911 (or 


0.077 per thousand employed) and 17 in 1912 (or 0.061 per thousand employed). 
* From “Glickauf,’’ July 12, 1913. 


It will be noted that this German district has a large 
number of surface accidents: 1.547 per thousand em- 
ployed. The figure for the United States is only 0.25. 
Looking over the figures, there is little reason for a citi- 
zen of this country to feel troubled that Germany shows 
us a trifling lead, when he duly considers the polyglot 
and inexperienced personnel with which our mines are 
filled and that to the accidents which our miners alone 
control should be ascribed our slightly higher death rate. 
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Mine-Safety Precautions in Utah 
By A. C. WatTts* 


The “safety-first” idea in Utah is not the result of the 
agitation of recent years along these lines, but has been 
a subject foremost in the minds of the operators for 
many years. ‘ 

The “first-aid” movements, the activity of the gov- 
ernment along the lines of rescue cars and the improve- 
ment of various oxygen helmets and other rescuing de- 
vices, has lent impetus to the movement and stirred up 
all those interested in the welfare of the mine workers. 

We now find several rescue cars in the West, while 
helmets with supplies of oxygen and first-aid appliances 
are in general use. There are also trained men 
in the use of oxygen helmets and rescuing machines in 
every camp, while “Safety-First” mottoes are placed in 
conspicuous places at all collieries. In fact, a more gen- 
eral spirit of care pervades the entire industry. 

The government rescue car for this district was taken 
away some time ago. Owing to the scattered locations 
of our coal mines and the difficulty of getting together 
we do not have the frequent meetings and contests along 
first-aid lines that is possible in the thickly populated 
East, but the spirit is here just the same. 


SHotT AND Roor INSPECTORS 


“Prevention” is the motto of the operators here. The 
Utah Fuel Co., the oldest in the field, has had shot 
and roof inspectors in its mines, in addition to the 
regular gas inspectors, for years, and employs two gen- 
eral underground inspectors whose duty it is to contin- 
ually travel through its properties and inspect them as 
to the safety. 

For years, the Utah Fuel Co. has employed sprink- 
ling (even before it became a state requirement) of the 
dust, and in two of the mines, of which the dust is es- 
pecially explosive, the electric shot-firing system, by 
which all shooting down of the coal and rock is done 
from the outside after all men and animals are out of 
the mines, is used. 

These extra precautions of safety are employed solely 
because of interest in the welfare of the mine worker, 
for they mean an additional cost to the cperator. 


A SIMPLE SAFETY MEASURE 


A simple precaution that is used, and one that en- 
tails but slight expense and no inconvenience, is the 
shutting off of electric current in trolley lines when men 
are getting into man trips. A sectional switch at the 
parting is all that is needed. When miners are getting 
into cars with their picks and drills, there is always 
danger of some one hitting the trolley wire and a seri- 
ous accident may result if the wire is “alive.” 

The regulations as to use and care of explosives are 
strict, and the shot and roof inspectors continually in- 
struct men in the proper placing of shots and care of 
their working places. On these men, in a large meas- 
ure, is placed the responsibility of reducing the fatali- 
ties from falls of roof and coal, for it is from these 
causes that most accidents occur. We also try to pro- 
tect men from machinery. The mines are electrically 
lighted and great care is taken to prevent accumula- 
tions of inflammable materials in mines. 





*Chief engineer, Utah Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Fire protection is had mainly from the sprinkling 
systems which permit water under pressure to be taken 
to all open places in the mines. 

Altogether Utah has the better welfare of its mine 
workers close at heart, and expense is not spared to bring 
it about. “Safety first” seems to be the by-word on all 
sides in the coal mines of this state. 


Mine-Rescue Work in Great Britain 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The recent disastrous explosions in Scotland and Eng- 


land have again brought before the British public the 


question of rescue work in mines. In this connection 
one of the most important problems confronting mining 
men is the immediate effect on an individual of the vari- 
ous gases constituting polluted mine atmospheres. 

The standard of air purity set up by the Mines Act of 
1911 is that the air must not contain less than 19 per 
cent. of oxygen, and not more than 114 per cent. of 
carbon dioxide. Under normal conditions it has been 
shown that the percentage of oxygen in mine air gradu- 
ally falls, and the carbon dioxide gradually increases 
as the air circulates through the mine. This, of 
course, is due to the consumption of oxygen and 
the production of carbon dioxide by the breathing 
of men and horses and the burning of lamps. Another 
important cause is the partial oxidization of some of 


the carbon and hydrogen in the composition of the coal. 


Investigation has shown that the mine air may vary 
considerably from that at the surface, even though no 
inflammable poisonous gases flow in from the coal or 
adjacent strata. The following is an average analysis 
of the mine air in the return at several British mines: 
Oxygen, 20.16; carbon dioxide, 0.37; firedamp, 0.42; 
nitrogen, 79.25. 


WHEN THE SITUATION UNDERGROUND Is ABNORMAL 


When conditions in a mine are abnormal, that is, when 
combustion takes place on a fairly large scale, the pol- 
lution of the air goes on at an alarming rate. As an 
example of such a case, attention is called to the report 
of Dr. Haldane relating to the Snaefell mine in the Isle 
of Man, where 19 lives were lost by a comparatively 
small underground fire. The analysis of the air was as 
follows: Oxygen, 15.48; carbon dioxide, 4.22; carbon 
monoxide, 1.07; hydrogen, 0.48; nitrogen 78.75. 


The total capacity of the workings in this case was 


about 1,000,000 cu.ft., and it was shown that the com- 
bustion of 125 cu.ft. of timber would have polluted the 


Whole of the air in the mine to the extent shown by the 


foregoing analysis. 

The effect of a reduction of oxygen percentage on an 
individual in mines near the sea level is similar to that 
produced by the reduction of atmospheric pressure on 
hill climbers at high altitudes. British authorities 
maintain that the oxygen may fall to 15 per cent. without 
producing any apparent effect on the individual. Tf no 
exertion is being undertaken, the individual may con- 
tinue to breathe an atmosphere with only 10 per cent. 
of oxygen. The limit is reached at a little under 7% per 
cent., when unconsciousness takes place. A light is ex- 
tinguished at 17 per cent. of oxygen, so that even al- 
though a flame will not burn, a man may exist for some 
time before the dangerous percentages are reached. 
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ErFrects oF CARBON MONOXIDE 


- The effects of carbon monoxide are confined to closer 
| limits. It combines with the haemoglobin in the blood 
three hundred times faster than oxygen does, and forms 
a comparatively stable compound. Thus the haemoglo- 
bin loses its capacity as an oxygen carrier to the tissues, 
and death occurs from lack of oxygen. The same Brit- 
ish investigators above mentioned, claim that if 0.08 per 
cent. of carbon monoxide is present, the blood of an in- 
dividual breathing such ai» for two or three hours be- 
comes 50 per cent. saturated with the compound con- 
taining the carbon monoxide. They say that anything 
“above 0.05 per cent. will produce unpleasant symptoms, 
and anything above 0.15 per cent. is distinctly danger- 
ous. : 
Since carbon monoxide may arise from explosions of 
firedamp or coal dust and from undergrceund fires, no 





Views or Wea APPARATUS USED IN Recent Capprr 
DISASTER 


mine can be regarded as free from risk. Hence, the 
necessity arises’ for providing a breathing apparatus to 
render the wearer independent of the mine air when 
undertaking rescue work or the recovery of the mine. 

British practice tends towards the establishment of 
central rescue stations in preference to the idea of each 
company working as an independent unit. A number 
of stations have been established in Scotland and Eng- 
land, and recent mine acts have gone so far as to ex- 
pressly stipulate the style and equipment of such cen- 
) tral stations. One of the most modern rescue plants 
| is the Fife Station in Scotland, which serves and is in 
) direct telephonic communication with 91 collieries em- 
_ ploying 26,000 men. The equipment consists of twen- 
ty sets of improved Weg apparatus; six sets of smoke 
| helmets with bellows and pipe connection; two sets of 
|| pulmotor apparatus; twenty electric lamps of the Float 
type; twenty storage cylinders, each of 120 cu.ft. ca- 
pacity; one recharging pump electrically driven; one 
motor car; a complete stock of ambulance apparatus, 
packed; a reserve of 1560 cu.ft. of oxygen, and small 
cylinders kept charged, and a minimum stock of 800 Ib. 
of caustic. 

The experimental gallery at the Fife Station is con- 
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structed to represent as closely as possible a wrecked 
roadway underground. It is formed around the three 
sides of a central drill hall, and has a total length of 
134 ft. and a width of 8 ft. The gallery can be filled 
with flue gases from a furnace by means of a fan, so 
that the atmosphere can be made totally irrespirable. 
The training of the men proceeds by easy stages, until 
finally they are permitted to do heavy manual labor for 
two hours in the smoke gallery. This work consists of 
weight-lifting, building brick stoppings and generally 
doing work as closely as possible imitating underground 
operations. As high as 302,000 ft.lb. of measured work 
has been accomplished by one man in the gallery in 1 
hr. and 26 minutes. 


oe 


oe 


No Water Here 


A West Virginia newspaper reports the formation of 
a new company with the following objects: “To acquire 
coal and mineral lands and develop all the substances and 
fluids therein, quarry stone, cut timber, manufacture 
earth, clay and other products, develop salt, natural gas, 
oil, ete., and refine same for heat, light and other pur- 
poses; construct and own pipelines; refine petroleum, 
and do a general mercantile business. The authorized 
capital stock is $500 all subscribed and $100 paid.” 

Contemplation of this firm’s field of endeavor and its 
capitalization prompted the following effusion: 


In this age of frenzied finance 

It may cause no mental shock 

When we read of high inflation 

Or of irrigated stock. 

But a firm in West Virginia 

Puts inflation quick to rout 

And the things they can’t accomplish 
Are a mystery, no doubt, 


For the things they’re organized for 
And the things they aim to do 

Far surpass the mean conceptions 
Of such folks aS me or you. 

They will first acquire coal rights 
Whereso’er such rights abound, 
Use all substances and fluids 

That within the earth are found, 


Quarry stone and get out lumber, 
Manufacture earth and clay, 

And a thousand other products 

That are needed every day; 

And they’re goin’ to build some pipelines 
And they’ll own ’em, too, you bet, 
And they’ll force petroleum through 
Till they make their old pump sweat; 


And the salt they will develop, 

Gas and oil and maybe peat— 

They will make these latter products 
Furnish light as well as heat. 


When it comes to refinition 

They will do it up in style, 

And they also think of starting 

In a business mercantile. 

And they’ll mine the coal deposits 
From the earth in mighty chunks 
On a capitalization 

Of a small five hundred plunks! 

If the stocks of corporations 
Through the country far and wide 
Show remarkable resemblance 

To the ocean’s mighty tide, 

If such stocks show irrigation 
Unmistakable, alarming, 

This new firm in West Virginia 

Is assuredly “dry farming.” 


—By F. H. KNEELAND. 


’ 
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First-Aid Meet at Knoxville, Tenn. 


EprrortaL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—The meet at Knoxville, Tenn., was well 
managed and shows how rapidly first-aid has spread in 
the Southern States, largely due to the exertions of the 
Bureau of Mines. Reference is made to the advance in 
technique and training which is now manifest every- 
where. 
33 

The Society of Tennessee Mine Foremen, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and the American Red Cross held a 
most successful first-aid meet at Knoxville, Tenn., 
Saturday, Sept. 20, the expenses of which were largely 
footed by the Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association, 
a few powder companies and several merchandising con- 
cerns of the city in which the meet was held. 


Size or Mats 


The meeting was preceded by drizzling rain, and the 
prizes were presented in a somewhat heavy downpour. 
The men exercised on Johnson’s race track, which 
has excellent draining qualities, otherwise the mats of 
brattice cloth would have been insufficient for the pro- 
tection of the subjects. As it was, in event No. 2, 
where a man was supposed to have fallen with his ab- 
domen over a wire, the mat proved too sinall, for he 
could only be placed where the wire had been laid or in 
the mud of the track. The mats should be at least 12 
ft. long if such an event is to be exhibited. 

The track was laid out with the lime lines in nine 
and three foot strips alternately, the teams being re- 
stricted to the larger spaces, and the judges using the 
three-foot lanes between competing teams. In all, 24 
teams were entered and 21 actually attended. 

The demerit list used at this meet, and which we 
printed in our issue of Sept. 6, was not as we then 
thought and tentatively suggested a product of the ac- 
tivity of the American Mine Safety Association, but was 
compiled by Jas. W. Paul, in charge of the mine-rescue 
work of the Bureau, and Major R. U. Patterson of the 
Medical corps of the U. 8. Army, detailed to have charge 
of the first-aid industrial work of the United States, and 
others. It is to be found embodied in Miners’ Cir- 
cular 15, entitled “Rules of Mine Rescue and First-Aid 
Field Contests.” The rules also will be found in our 
issue of Sept. 6 and in Circular 15. 


A Bruespingc PALM 


After a parade, the first-aid events followed : 
One-Man Event—Machine boy while running fell and cut 


vertical gash on knee cap; punctured palm of right hand with 
maehine bit; bright red blood. Treat and carry 50 ft. 


It was understood by most of the teams that the 
bright red blood was due to the puncturing of the palm 
of the hand, but some put a tourniquet on the leg, as if 
the gash of the knee-cap had severed an artery. Most 
of the contestants put that instrument on the upper part 
‘of the arm so as to compress the brachial artery and 
did not place it around the wrist as is to be preferred. 

Tn early training most of the first-aid instructors were 
doubtful of the ability and willingness of the men to 
receive instruction. They questioned, whether they 
would give the requisite time and necessary care to the 
study of first-aid. They also doubted whether it was 


well to trespass too much on the province of the sur- 
geon, both because such a course was in itself wrong and 
because it was likely to lead to a certain degree of pro- 
fessional resentment. Consequently they did not advo- 
cate the use of the tourniquet around the wrist because 
by a simple instruction they could show a first-aid man 
how to control the blood flow in the whole arm from 
finger-tip to biceps and restrain it effectually. 

But they did invariably point out that extreme com- 
pression of the brachial artery might result in the loss 
of the arm if the victim’s bleeding were prevented after 
this manner for two or three hours. On the other hand, 
when the constriction is made at the wrist, only the 
hand is lable to be lost. 


More SKILLFUL INSTRUCTION NEEDED 


First-aid is in its transition stages, and it is perhaps 
as well to state here and now that judging is going 
to demand more perfect technique from the first-aid man 
than is to be found in the abridged text book on first- 
aid, published by the American Red Cross. The book 
still serves useful purposes as a guide for beginners and 
amateurs, but unfortunately the judges, even when ap~ 
pointed by the Red Cross, have not been ready to re- 
gard the suggestions of the text-book as the ultimate 
first-aid technique and the American Mine Safety As- 
sociation has not declared other technique mandatory, so 
that first-aid men depending on textbooks or lay train- 
ing, however official, are liable to lose the highest awards 
at present-day meets. It is much to be regretted that 
the A. M. 8. A. has met twice, and done so little to de- 
clare what a first-aid man should know and should do. 

We have frequently noted that the judges are disposed 
to demerit on what they believe to be correct principles, 
rather than on the question of the nearness with which 
the first-aid men have complied with instruction given 
them. The tests have ceased to be examinations of 
teams, and have become rather tests of the relative mer- 
its of the training doctors. It is discouraging to a work- 
ing man, who has diligently absorbed the teaching of 
his master in the art to find that he is demerited for 
the misjudgments of his teacher, or because his instruec- 
tor did not know that the judges had decided that the 
first-aid movement had made such advances that a more 
perfect technique was permissible. We trust that the A. 
M. 8. A. will shortly grant to every contestant, a clear 
knowledge of the measure by which his attainments in 
first-aid will be meted. 


RESUSCITATION CASE 


The second event was as follows: 


Two-Men Event—Miner found lying face down, 
scious, On a live electric wire, abdomen badly burned. 
cue, and give treatment. 


It is probable that this man after being rescued from 
the wire should have been resuscitated by the Sylvester 
method, because it is not well to use for the recovery 
of the patient a system which involves the parts burned. 
It is one of those rare cases in which the Schaefer meth- 
od is perhaps inadvisable. One team did favor it, how- 
ever, and administered it wrongly, the operator placing 
his hands on the under part of the subject in a position 


uncon- 
Res- 
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ore suited to the lifting of the patient, than to the 
sompression of his floating ribs. In this way the ac- 
tion was rendered largely ineffectual and most injuri- 
ous to the burns of the patient. 
In most cases the deflating or systole action in the 
lungs was obtained by pressure on the chest and not by 
pressing the doubled arms of the patient on the lower 
ribs and rubbing them down his sides. The chest-pres- 
sure method does not develop the full deflating powers 
of the Sylvester method and may be regarded as com- 
paratively ineffective, but it serves to save the patient 
from injury to the abdomen, when that part of the body 
is burned. 
In fact, the competing claims of the Sylvester and 
Schaefer methods in case of abdominal injury is, we think, 
a matter for the due consideration of the American Mine 
Safety Association and for the investigation of the Bur- 
eau of Mines. Almost the only merit of the Sylvester 
method, which it seems to us, is retained with mere 
chest pressures, is the inflating or diastole action caused 
by the lifting of the arms. Seeing that the Sylvester 
action is at its best, a less efficient method than the 
Schaefer, and granting further that the Schaefer meth- 
od is not so much an action on the front as on the sides 
‘of the abdomen, would it not be better to risk doing 
‘some superficial injury to the patient than to run the 
greater risk of allowing him to die by an inefficient 
‘method of resuscitation ? 
- There were a few men who adopted the plan of hold- 
‘ing the victim by the wrists in the Sylvester treatment. 
‘No harm is done by this manner of grasping the pa- 
tient, but it does not give any better results than are 
obtained when the victim is held below the elbows. The 


operative is saved much unnecessary motion and is 
drawn up closer to the abdomen of the patient, thus he 
‘himself is longer becoming exhausted and relief is not 


80 often needed. 
| 


SHock From Burns 


Three-Man Evemt—Head, face, neck, arms and hands 
badly burned from gas ignition. Treat same. 


The victim was in nearly every case caused to sit up 
by the operating teams in this event. It is dangerous 
to raise a man into such a position for if he has not al- 
ready received a shock from his burns; he is liable to 
receive a secondary shock. The effort of pumping blood 
to the head is increased when in a standing or sitting 
position and is minimum only when the patient is reeum- 
bent. 

In nearly every case picric acid gauze or a simulated 
equivalent was used, but in some cases plain gauze was 
) substituted. We understand, however, that by the agree- 
ment with the judges beforehand, this plain gauze was 
to be supposed to be impregnated with carron oil or 
other medicament. 

The fourth and fifth events were: 


) Team Event—Injured spine or broken back; left hand cut 
| on back and bleeding; carry 50 ft. 


a Team Event—Miner caught between loaded car and side 
of gangway, right shoulder blade broken; left arm broken 
6 in. above elbow, left foot crushed; lacerated right cheek. 
/Improvise a stretcher and carry 50 ft. 

In these events nothing of particular interest was 
noted. The assumption was made as usual in such 
‘cases that the miner was lying on his back after the 
‘injury was received. We do not know how often this 
Uy 
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is true, but we suppose but rarely. We have a habit of 
staging these accidents as we will, without any regard 
to the true underground facts. Naturally men who are 
taught to treat spinal injuries with the subject lying 
on his back will turn the victim over when they find 
him lying otherwise. The thought of the effect of that 
roll almost makes the eyes close with horror. 

The judges carefully examined the action of the teams, 
but were not so particular about the condition of the 
bandages. There were three teams or less to each judge 
so that reasonably accurate judgment of the manner of 
operation could be assured. Moreover, all the judges 
were medical men. Some judges asked several ques- 
tions of the captains and some examined the bandag- 
ing with much care, but this was not so necessary as it 
is in meets where there are fewer judges as the manner 
of bandaging can be examined while under execution. 
None of the judges were acquainted with the teams they 
examined and the judges were rotated after each event, 
so that as far as possible, perfect fairness in judgment 
was secured. 


Average Average 


of five of full 
Company Events events team 
1 Die ie oA tO events 
Roane Iron Co., Rockwood, Tenn...... 95 7598 98 91 91.4 94.5 
Minersville C. Co., Pless, Tenn......... 88 8391 92 90 88.8 91 
Black Diamond C. Co. Coal Ck. Tenn... 90 90 95 98 80 90.6 89 
Knoxville I. Co., Briceville, Tenn....... 93 92 89 100 89 92.6 94.5 
Piedmont C. Co., Oliver Sprgs., Tenn... 86 88 90 93 96 90.6 94.5 
Standard Jellico C. Co., Clairfield, Tenn. 95 96 90 85 95 92.2 90 
Westbourne C. Co., Westbourne, Tenn..100 100 86 93 96 95 94.5 
Tenn. C.1.& R.R. Co., Whiewell, Tenn.. 90 90 80 91 7 85.8 84.5 
Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky...... 94 100 90 88 68 88 78 
Stonega C. & C. Co., Imboden, Va..... 95 9095 88 85 90.6 86.5 
Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky...... 90 100 95 79 78 88.4 78.5 
Continental C. Corp., Pineville, Ky..... 95 90 81 85 77 85.6 81 
Stonega C. & C. Co., Big Stone Gap, Ky. 87 100 89 88 96 92 92 
Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky....... 82 9185 83 86 85.4 84.5 
Stearns ©. @an ptearms, KY... csc.snemec 88 9198 83 100 92 91.5 
Roane Iron Co., Rockwood, Tenn....... 91 90 84 86 92 88.6 89 
Ducktown Copper Co., Ducktown, Tenn. 90 95 85 96 92 91.6 94 
Jellico C. Mfg. Co., Mountain Ash, Ky.. 95 100 95 85 92 93.4 88.5 
Tenn. C. Co., Briceville, Tenn..........100 98 90 100 90 95.6 95 
Coal Creek GC. Co., Coal Creek, Tenn... 96 100 86 71 79 86.4 75 
Continental C. Corp., Pineville, Ky..... 80 94 81 89 88 85.4 86 


Tin DEMONSTRATION OF THE BureEAU OF MINES 


A charge of permissible explosive, equal in deflective 
force to one-half pound of 40 per cent. nitroglycerine 
dynamite and tamped with one pound of clay, was fired 
in the steel gallery in the presence of coal dust. There was 
a large outburst of dust but no flame. 

D. T. Blakey, a mechanical engineer, with the Link- 
Belt Machinery Co., in a breathing apparatus, then en- 
tered a glasscase carrying a canary and a pigeon. The 
box was charged with carbon monoxide, supposed to 
comprise 0.1 per cent. of its whole content. The can- 
ary was a long time feeling the effects and probably died 
finally only because it was held in the entering current of 
gas. The pigeon was but little affected. Whether the 
box leaked or the gas not being prepared by a chemist, 
was insufficient, eannot be asserted. However, the minds 
of the visitors were concentrated on canaries and rescue 
work and the psychologic result was attained without any 
one experiencing undesirable after-effects. 

A charge of F. F. F. black powder of equal disrup- 
tive effect to the permissible explosive, fired before in 
the explosion galley was then placed in the cannon and 
tamped with a pound of dry clay. It was fired in the 
presence of coal dust and made much flame and a con- 
siderable report. 

Speeches were then made by T. A. Wright, President 
of the National Conservation Exposition, Miss Boardman 
of the American Red Cross, and W. B. Wilson, Sec- 
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retary of Labor. Mr. Wilson has shown himself a man 
of integrity. His advance is due to that characteristic 
and not to his fund of information and nearly all the re- 
marks he made needed truth to give them force. See- 
ing Mr. Wilson is a specialist in mining, we can scarcely 
see how he can form an accurate conception of other in- 
dustries when he has not mastered the facts of the busi- 
ness in which he was only lately employed. 


PRIZES AND PRIZE WINNERS 


After the speech-making the prizes were distributed. It 
must be explained that no team receiving a prize for general 
average excellence in the meet could receive any further 
recognition for its merit in the one-, two- and three-men 
events or in those in which the full teams participated. 

The grand prize was won by the Tennessee Coal Co. It 
consisted of a silver cup provided by the Provident Life & 
Accident Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., $25 in cash presented by 
the Atlas Powder Co., Knoxville, Tenn., six gold medals from 
the American Mine Safety Association and five bronze medals 
from the American Red Cross. 

The second grand prize was awarded to the Westbourne 
Coal Co., and consisted of a breathing apparatus presented 
by the Draeger Oxygen Equipment Co., $25 donated by the 
Ingersoll-Sargent Drill Co., six silver medals from the A. M. 
S. A. and first-aid certificates from the A. R. C. 

The third grand prize went to the Jellico Coal Mining Co., 
of Mountain Ash, Ky., and consisted of an ambulance hamper 
donated by Siebe-Gorman Co., Chicago, Ill., $10 donated by 
the Pennsylvania Crusher Co., of Philadelphia, Penn., six 
bronze medals presented by the A. M. S. A. and first-aid cer- 
tificates presented by the A. R. C. 

The Tennessee Grand Prize was awarded to the best team 
from the state regardless of the receipt of any other prize. 
Hence, two teams which had already received the open grand 
prizes also gained the Tennessee awards. Thus the Tennessee 
Coal Co. as first prize was rewarded with a silver cup pre- 
sented by the Southern Coal Operators’ Association, and $25 
donated by the A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Co., of New York 
City: 

As the Roane Iron Co., the Knoxville Iron Co. and the Pied- 
mont Coal Co. tied for first place in the team events with 
94% points, the prize intended for the winning team consist- 
ing of a complete mining course in the International Corres- 
pondence Schools, two years’ subscription to the “Colliery 
Engineer” and a copy of the Coal and Metal Miners’ Pocket 
Book were divided among the winners. 

The second prize in team events was awarded to the Duck- 
town Copper Co. and consisted of a short mining course in 
the I. C. S., a year’s subscription to the “Colliery Engineer” 
and a copy of the Pocket Book. 

The third prize of $15 presented by the Miners’ Field Day 
Committee, of Knoxville, Tenn., and six steel tapes donated 
by the Lufkin Rule Co., of Saginaw, Mich., was awarded to 
the Stonega Coal & Coke Co., of Big Stone Gap, Ky. 

The first prize for the one-man event went to the Coal 
Creek Coal Co., Coal Creek, Tenn., the prize being a gold 
watch presented by Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., Chatanooga, 
Tenn. The second prize of a gold chain, donated by the Link- 
Belt Co., of Chicago, was drawn by the Stonega Coal’& Coke 
Co., there being three teams having equal percentages; the 
teams of Standard Jellico Coal Co., and the Continental Coal 
Corporation, William Taulber, captain, being the two which 
were defeated by the drawing of lots. The third prize went to 
the Wisconsin Steel Co., T. K. Johnson, captain. It consisted 
of $5 presented by the Miners’ Field Day Committee. 

The two-man event was won by the Wisconsin Steel Gor 
L. D. Smith, captain, with a perfect score. The team received 
$15 presented by the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. The 
second prize went to Baker No. 2 team of the Cecntinental 
Coal Corporation and consisted of $10 presented by Leschen 
Sons Rope Co., of St. Louis, Mo. Two teams were equally en- 
titled to third place, the Wisconsin Steel Co., A. Patterson, 
captain, and the Stearns Coal Co.; on drawing lots the first 
team secured the prize. 

The first prize for the three-men event was given to the 
Black Diamond Coal Co., and consisted of $10 donated by the 
Ohio Brass Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, and $5 presented by the 
Miners’ Field Day Committee. The second prize for that 
event went to the Minersville Coal Co. and consisted of three 
Thermos bottles presented by the Milwaukee Locomotive Co. 
The third prize was awarded to the Roane Tron Col, aWaele 
Richards, captain, and consisted of three electric flash lights. 

“Coal Age” gave five gold watches to the captains of the 
teams making the best scores in the five events. The men 
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receiving the prizes were H. R. Smith, of the Tennessee Coal 
Co., R. Rigsby, Westbourne Coal Co., J. M. Wood, Knoxville 
Iron Co., L. R. Eager, Standard Jellico Coal Co. and S. Marsh, 
of the Jellico Coal Mining Co. 


Much credit for the success of the meeting is due to 


H. M. Wilson, D. T. Blakey, E. F. Buffat, G. B. Sutton 


and H. M. Ashmore, who all gave much time and atten- 
tion to the promotion of the meet. 


oe 
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H. C. Frick Coke Co. Meet 


The meet of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. was held on 
Thursday at 2:30 p.m., Sept. 25, 1913, at the Trotter 
mine, near Connellsville, Penn. 

The events were as follows: 


One-man event: Compound fracture of jaw on the left side. 
Bleeding bright red blood in spurts and a small cut over 
right eye. 

Two-men event: 


Treat a man unconscious from electric 


shock demonstrating both the Schaefer and Sylvester meth- 
ods of artificial respiration, two minutes each. 








Nine Trams or H. C. Frick Coxe Co. 


From left to right, Coalbrook, Davidson, Adelaide, Trotter, 
Leisenring No, 1, Leisenring No. 3, Juniata, Bitner and Broad- 
ford teams. 





LEISENRING No. 3 TEAM 


Bandaging a.fractured jaw. Dr. 
of team, 


Parker, medical director 


in foreground. 


Three-men event: Dislocated left shoulder and right foot 
crushed half way to knee. 

Full-team event: Fracture or dislocation of spine. 
pound fracture of right forearm 4 in. above wrist. 
place on stretcher and carry 50 ft. 


The following teams took part, receiving the stated 
percentages : 


Com- 
Attend, 


Coalbrook ss) slate seiate: Ses 9054. Bitner sere eee eee siete nea 961% 
Juniata spe Orit aeeE ee 97144 No, 1 Leisenrine..>.. pee 951% 
Da VISOMM ei statsaai ste erernieian 97% Broadford & Valley.......95% 
Adel ai@encaa fst strts «ree 96%, No. 8 Leisenring..........93% 


LTOUE CTU cerca meter ieee eee 96 34 
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The First-Aid Meet of the Hillside 


and Pennsylvania Companies 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Under threatening skies, which limited the attendance 
but in no way diminished the enthusiasm, the eighth 
annual first-aid contests of the Pennsylvania and Hill- 
side Coal & Iron Co. were held Sept. 20 at Valley View 
Park, Inkerman. Penn. Twelve teams, two from each dis- 
trict of the Erie system, competed in the contest, which 
was for a year’s possession of the handsome silver loving 
- cup, donated by Captain W. A. May, president of the 
companies. The competition was keen, and the averages 
resulting, showed that the improvement in first-aid work 
in this region is bringing its devotees close to perfection. 
Seldom have better exhibitions of skill in caring for the 
injured, been seen at Valley View since the coal com- 
panies took an interest in the relief work. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 
Bandaging both eyes, both shoulders and both groins. 


Establishing » general average of 982, in a remark- 
able exhibition, the team from the Fernwood Slope, But- 
ler Colliery, North Pittston District, captured the first 
prize. Old Forge Colliery, Avoca District, was second 
with 96 per cent. The other teams finished as follows: 


No. 5 Shaft, No. 6 Colliery, 9532. 

Law Shaft, Avoca District, 95. 

Erie Colliery Outside, Mayfield District, 92. 
No. 1 Colliery, Dunmore District, 912. 

No. 5 Shaft, Dunmore District, 90. 

No. 6 Breaker, South Pittston District, 90. 
Erie Shaft, Mayfield District, 89. 

No. 1 shaft, No. 9 Colliery, 872. 

No. 2 Shaft, Forest City District, 852. 
Forest City Colliery, Forest City District, 82. 





| The Captain May contest consisted of five events, pre- 
| senting hypothetical cases of injuries common to the 
(miner, and calling for the services of from one man to 
five in treating the different cases. One of the inter- 
-esting innovations of the day was the individual con- 
test, instituted this year. As an incentive for individ- 
ual effort, the companies offered three valuable prizes 
in this event, a Howard gold watch, gold cuff links, and 
a gold handled umbrella. The number of competitors 
jwas limited to one man from each district, the entrant 
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being the man who had made the best showing in the 
district contests. The standing of the men in this in- 
dividual contest was as follows: 

Luther Heal, North Pittston District, 93. 

John O’Malley, Mayfield District, 85. 

William Creedon, Avoca District, 80. 

William Davis, South Pittston District, 75. 

William Bulger, Dunmore District, 65. 

Del. Burdick, Forest City District, 65. 

The May cup events were preliminary to the general 
contests, conducted under the auspices of the American 
Red Cross at Valley View, Sept. 27. The high teams in 
these events represented the companies on the following 
Saturday when teams from the Temple Coal & Iron Co., 
Scranton Coal Co., Jermyn Coal Co., and many other 
companies in this region, took part. 

Two consecutive victories by the same team give per- 
manent possession of the May cup. Law Shaft team, of 


the Avoca District, has had a monopoly on the trophy. 





Two years ago, that organization captured one May cup 
permanently, and last year won one leg on a new cup. 
Today the team was without the services of George Kel- 
lum, the former mine-rescue car foreman of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, who captained the team in former 
contests. Mr. Kellum is not now employed at Law 
Shaft. 

The contest was in charge of Dr. F. F. Arndt, gen- 
eral director of the primary relief work of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Hillside companies, whose able systematizing 
of the contests greatly expedited the progress of the 
events. The other officers were: Judges, Drs. F. J. 
Bishop, Edgar Sturge, B. B. Wormser, of Scranton; di- 
rector, F. H. Coughlin, secretary to Capt. May; H. T. 
McMillan, inspector of the North Pittston District; W. 
P. Jennings, superintendent of the South Pittston Dis- 
trict; F. D. Conover, recorder; Edgar Weichel, timer. 

The events were begun at about 10:30 a.m., and two 
took place before the noon recess, when lunch was served 
to the visitors and entrants. The events were as follows: 





First event, 10 minutes—Two men working on separate 
subjects; one subject has an incised wound 3 in. long on back 
of head, running crosswise near bony prominence, and a 
wound on back of left shoulder near the summit. Second 
subject has a fractured right jaw, with an incised wound 
across front of chin, and the thumb and index finger of right 
hand crushed. 


Second event, two men, 10 minutes—A man is found in a 
portion of the mines filled with bad air, unconscious, but 
heart is beating. Show as rapidly as possible how you would 
care for such a case. Distance to good air, 25 yd. Show two 
methods of artificial respiration with one or both arms 
broken. 

Third event, three men, 15 minutes—Incised wound of 
right wrist, 3 in. above hand, cutting both arteries. Left 
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elbow dislocated, forearm flexed at a right angle to arm. 
Dress burn on face, using a triangular bandage. 

Fourth event, four men, 15 minutes—Dislocation of left 
hip backward. Show all the places on the body where 
tourniquets can be used to control hemorrhage. Show how 
you would control severe hemorrhage from the palm of the 
hand. If there is any difference in the method of applying 
tourniquet to arm and*leg, show what it is. 

Fifth event, full team, 20 minutes—Fracture of right arm 
and forearm. Compound fracture of left thigh at middle. 
Broken back. After dressing, load on stretcher, carry 100 ft., 
return and unload. 


Event for special prizes, one man, 15 minutes, practical 
work—Bandage both eyes, apply roller bandage to both 
shoulders and both groins. Questions and demonstration— 


Point out location of different important arteries. Show how 





Fernwoop Store, WINNERS OF H1LLsIDE-PENNSYL- 
VANIA CONTEST, W'TH OFFICIALS 
In the rear are the officials in charge of the meet. 


you would control bleeding from them by hand and tourni- 
quet. 

Among the prominent mining men present were: Capt. 
W. A. May,; Mine Inspector S. J. Jennings, Eighth Anthracite 
District; Inspector H. T. McMillan; H. EH. Yewens, superin- 
tendent of the Forest City District; J. W. Reed, superintend- 
ent of the Avoca District; David Girvan, superintendent of 
the South Pittston District: C@. H. Frederick, auditor; F. H 
Wright, secretary and treasurer. 
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Mine-Rescue Automobile 
SprcriAL CoRRESPONDENGE 


The first mine-rescue automobile car built in the 
United States, as far as we know, was recently delivered 
to the United States Bureau of Mines, at Pittsburgh, 
Penn., and after being given thorough and severe tests 
will be forwarded to the Birmingham, Ala., station of 
the Bureau of Mines. Whether or not a similar car will 
be stationed at Pittsburgh, will be determined later. 

The car was made by the White Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, upon a competitive bid. It is a 40-hp. machine, 
and has made a trial run through a rugged country at a 
speed of 33 miles an hour, although possibly 35 to 40 
miles per hour might be attained under the most favor- 
able conditions. While built on a regular 3000-lb. chas- 
sis, the body, however, is of special design to meet the 
requirements of the service for which it was built. Be- 
sides the regular twin lights, a special 8-in. swivel gas 
headlight has been added so that it will be possible to 
throw a light a distance of several hundred feet ahead or 
alongside, and when stationed at the scene of an accident, 
this special equipment can be made to serve the part of 
a strong searchlight. Besides a gong, similar to that on 
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a police-patrol automobile, this machine is equipped with 
a siren horn. ‘Through the city, the car will carry the 
“yellow” automobile flag, as well as the “Stars and 
Stripes.” 

The car contains two standard fire extinguishers ready 
for instant use, and these are of the same type that are 
to be found on a municipal firetruck. The body of the 
car is so designed that it will carry a crew of 12 men, 
including the driver, although it is just possible that only 
10 men may be retained for that purpose. Under the 
seats, and along the side of the body of the car, are five 
special compartments, in which helmets will be placed. 
Both doors and seats are movable. . 

Additional equipment consists of two pulmotors an 
six Linde Oxygen tanks. <A telephone box and set is fur- 
nished and is equipped with several hundred feet of wire. 


-There are also 50 regenerator potash cartridges and a 


life-line reel. Stretchers are lashed to the side of the 
car as shown in the photograph. One tent, covering a 
space 12x21 ft., with a 5-ft. partition, is an important 
part of the equipment. This tent will be pitched as soon 
as the automobile arrives at the scene of an accident, and 
will be used as a general headquarters. : 

One special feature of the car is an oxygen pump, 
working at 150 Ib. above atmospheric pressure; this 1s 
driven by the car motor, There is also a complete equip- 
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ment of sledges, axes, hammers, bars and the like; alse 
100 ft. of 1-in. and 100 ft. of 2-in. hose with nozzles and 
reducer attachments. 

This car has pneumatic front tires, 36x414, while the 
rear tires are solid dual-cushion. It is to be used te 
travel moderate distances, from 25 up to 100 miles. 
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Interesting Articles in Our Next Issue 


Lack of space in this issue has compelled us to hold 
over several interesting and valuable articles dealing with 
the subject of “Safety in coal mines.” One of these ar 
ticles which we will print next week was written by F. W. 
Whiteside, chief engineer of the Victor-American Fuel 
Co. Mr. Whiteside tells of the many safety provisions of 
Western coal corporations, paying particular attention 
to the precautions inaugurated by his own company. Ab- 
other article will deal with “Shot Firing and Waterin, 
Systems in Utah Mines.” A third article will discus 
the problem of “Preparing and Burning Anthraci 
Culm.” 


October 4, 19138 
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American Mine Safety Association’s Session 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—The American Mine Safety Association 
held an interesting meet and created much sentiment in 
favor of safety. It also completed its organization but 
did little toward fixing standards. The most notable 
event at the meet was Dr. McHenry’s method of splinting 
a broken back. The mine explosion. established the re- 
turn or inward draft in a most spectacular manner and 
proved the efficacy of stone-dust barriers in isolating ex- 
plosions. 
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The American Mine Safety Association held what 
might be termed its second annual session on Sept. 22 
to 24. At the first meeting the body received neither 
a name nor a constitution, but a large amount of busi- 
mess was done. In fact it commenced to work before 
‘it really began to exist, while at this second meeting it 
established ata existence and did but little effective ad- 
ministrative work. However, it held a most’ successful 
first-aid meet and put new life into the safety movement. 
‘As the chairman rightly declared, the program was so 
full of events and so much organizational work had to 
be done, that there was little time left for deliberation 
and discussion is, we think, the main reason for which 
‘the association was created. 


Doctors Do Nor Go on Recorp. 


It is much to be regretted that the doctors have not 
made more rulings as to first-aid methods, because the 
‘matter is extremely urgent. We believe that first-aid 
‘men should have a book of first-aid principles as ample 
and complete as a Materia Medica, to quote Dr. A. F. 
Kneefel. This book would serve to make first-aid meets 
fair to all contestants. No game from checkers to base- 
ball is without its rules. When serious disputes arise, 
‘im such well organized and regulated pastimes, they are 
seldom about the laws which govern the game. All the 
stress and strife centers around the relation of the rules 
to the actions of the players. As in such games, so also 
in first-aid contests, the judges should not umpire the 
question of right treatment, they should solely decide 
whether the contestments have performed that course of 
procedure which has been prescribed. Like a court jury, 
first-aid judges should only decide questions of fact, the 
isupreme A. M. 8. A. should adjudicate beforehand all 
questions of law. 

Seeing that nothing was done in this direction; de- 
spite all the enthusiasm, good-fellowship and promise of 
setter things yet to come, we were somewhat disappoint- 
2d in the showing and can only console ourselves with 
\the thought that in time the end will be accomplished, 
no matter how long it is delayed. Dr. Kneefel urged 
\im committee that due consideration be taken bv that 
body, so that no half-digested schemes be recommended 
to the public. 





















THe Demertit List. 


We had hoped that the discounts or demerits in first- 
ud contests would have been amended, seeing that the 
ld schedule was not used in the meet held by the very 
‘institution by which it was adopted and promulgated. 


The new demerit list seems at least worthy of careful 
consideration and might have been adopted temporarily, 
subject to later revision. 

This report of the meeting may seem inverted as it 
does not follow the order of events, but we wish to em- 
phasize the paramount place of the medical profession 
in the A. M. S. A. It was that surgeons might be 
drawn into conference that we advocated the formation 
of the body in an editorial on July 13, 1912, before the 
conference was called. 

In the morning of Sept. 22, a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee was held in the Fort Pitt hotel. The 
doctors also met and went over the forthcoming con- 
test. It was decided to use the same events in the first- 
aid meet as were chosen at Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Major R. U. Patterson announced, we understand, to 
the assembled doctors the difficulties occurring at the 
Tennessee meet and asked how they would decide these 
matters of debate. 

In the afternoon after some delay, the mine-reseue and 
first-aid contest was held in the Arsenal Park to the 
east of Butler Street, some distance from any of the Ar- 
senal buildings, and from those loaned by the War De- 
partment to the Bureaus of Mines and of Standards. 
The field, while not large, was level and well fitted for 
its purpose and somewhat elaborately prepared for the 
meet. Thirty-five first-aid teams were entered in the con- 
test and nearly all were on hand. One team came from 
West Virginia (that of the Consolidation Coal Co.) 
and one from Terre Haute, Ind. (that of the Vandalia 
Coal Co.). All the cthers were Pennsylvania teams. 

The events being the same as those at Knoxville, refer- 
ence to the article on that meet will give the necessary 
information. Doctors were appointed, each one to judge 
three teams or less, and so the examination was as ade- 
quate as could be reasonably desired. Many of the judges 
questioned the captains of teams and examined the ban- 
daging with care, and a disposition to criticize the work 
openly made some bad feelings, it is true, but did no 
little good. 

SoMrE Errors In TREATMENT 

In the second event where a man is lying over an elec- 
tric wire, some of the teams passed strips under the 
upper and lower parts of his body and lifted him by 
these. However, as performed, this took four men and 
the event was listed for two. 

In the third event, most of the victims were treated 
lying at full length. One team sat the patient up and 
the doctor who had trained these men and one of his 
colleagues urged that, when recumbent, a victim could 
not be properly dressed for such burns as were described 
in the program, and that in similar cases of burning, men 
had persisted in sitting up. The judges had unanimous- 
ly agreed that to avoid secondary shock, the patient 
should be treated on his back. In the opinion of Major 
R. U. Patterson, not only was it possible to dress a pa- 
tient for such injuries in that position, but even if he in- 
sisted on sitting, he should be induced to remain on his 
back. It is certain that because some victims will not Jo 
what is best for them is not a reason for treating a sub- 
ject as if he were such a rebellious patient. 
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A New SPINAL TREATMENT 

The dressing of the injured spine in the fourth event, 
developed a new method of operation. Dr. R. F. Me- 
Henry had taught the Penn.-Mary Coal Co.’s team a new 
method of bandaging and splinting, and had moreover 
decided to imagine the patient as lying prone (on his 
face) and not supine (on his back). This last point was 
well made. 

After preparing the bed suitably on which the injured 
could be laid, he was lifted into place by taking hold on 
his clothing. We do not recall having seen at any meet 
such a perfect operation of this raising-and-lowering feat. 
There was nothing new in it, but the slow synchronism 
of the movements brought the minimum strain on the 
patient. 

It is true, one authority did criticize the lifting of the 
victim, saying that the boards should have been slipped 
under him. That may be possible on a level field, or on a 
street, but in the mines, the chances are against the vic- 
tim being found lying on anything resembling a level 
surface on which this could be done. He would be more 
likely to be doubled over a pile of coal or a rail. In this 
case, either the splint would have to be bent to conform 
with this curvature, or he would have to be bent into 
the line of the splint, which is contrary to resolution 18 
of the Mine Rescue and First-Aid Conference. If such 
careful men as those of the Penn-Mary team be found to 
handle him when thus lying in an imperfectly recum- 
bent position, his lot would be as fortunate as could be 
desired for a man in such a terrible predicament. 

In dressing the victim, picks were placed under each 
arm, so that the eyes of the iron heads of the picks 
served to relax the tension of the brachial muscles and 
the handles lay between the arms and the body of the 
victim. These picks were secured to the arms by ban- 
dages and both were attached to the framework below 
by bandaging. Another pick was placed so that the eye of 
the head of the tool gave support to the ischium at the 
pubic arch and so saved the spine from the muscular 
tensions of the lower limbs. Of course, this pick was 
also secured firmly to the legs and the framework. 


THE NEED OF A CLINIC 

The manner of dressing and splinting this injury evi- 
dently pleased the judge, for the Penn-Mary team re- 
ceived the full percentage 100, and the corazments were all 
favoradle except that which we have repeated. We think, 
however, that entirely new technique such as this, is 
quite out of place in a contest, and the only reason for 
its introduction was that no clinic is provided at which 
to demonstrate such new methods. 

Eventually, we believe that a clinic will be held after 
the regular meet, and doctors present will present new 
methods and will receive medals of appreciation after 
these methods have been discussed and adopted by the 
A. M. 8. A. The introduction of such a system without 
any warning before a judge, who is required to render a 
prompt decision, is hardly fair to him. Nor is due jus- 
tice done to the fertile brain of the surgeon developing 
the new device or method. 

The public is watching what might be compared to 
a 20- to 50-ring circus, and so is not able to see the fine 
points thus unexpectedly presented. Meanwhile, the most 
competent persons to judge of the problem, to wit, the 
medical men, are busy demeriting other teams or watch- 
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ing their own men at a sufficient distance to prevent accu- 
sation of collusion. -Thus neither the experts nor the 
public gain any advantage from such an unscheduled ex- 
hibition. We hope that the A. M. 8. A. will consider 
Dr. R. F. McHenry’s dressing and approve, reject or 
amend it. 


Septic TREATMENT 


One team was severely criticized for handling the 
wound on the ieft foot in the fifth event. Undoubtedly, 
such carelessness and septic treatment is censurable at a 
meet and would be more so under actual conditions. How- 
ever, it is not likely that in practice a man would delib- 
erately grasp a limb by the wounded part unless ignor- 
antly he might hope to staunch the blood flow thereby. 
This is a septic action which is not likely to occur in 


actual practice for the distaste for blood inherent in us 


all makes us lean toward aseptic treatment. 
Yet in meets, the strangest dramatic errors are made. 
We noticed at another contest a man remove a victim with 


“every precaution from an imaginary electric wire and 


then we saw three members of that same team line up 
on that same wire almost clicking their heels on it, 
in the mechanical perfection of drill. In the mine, they 
would not have made such an error, nor would this first- 
aid man of whom we have just been speaking have laid 
his bare hand on the bleeding surface of a crushed foot. 


THE JUDGES 


The judging was done largely by army officers and 
was extremely thorough, there being a judge who was un- 
acquainted with the contestants to every three teams. 
The judges freely made criticisms, pointing out where 
some men were smothering in bandages without a hole 
for breathing, and cthers had their arms wound tight, 
when all the bandaging needed was such as to keep the 
air from the burns. Such judging will tend to make the 
men all earn 100 per cent. in future meets, unless en- 
tirely new problems are presented. The opposition to 
contests in some quarters, the equality of the contestants, 
the uncertainty in judging, are all tending to make con- 
tests give way to exhibitions. When the uncertainty is 
removed by the promulgation of detailed methods of ac- 
tion by the A. M. 8. A., the equality of the contestants 
will be still more marked and scores of 100 will be in- 
creasingly common. It is interesting to note that the 
Penn-Mary Coal Co.’s team in five events, judged by five 
separate judges, received absolutely no demerits. 

After four years of exceptional service with the 
A. R. C., Major Lynch returned to his post with the 
regular army. Major Patterson has succeeded him and 
by his professional talent, diplomacy and friendliness, 
has given everyone assurances that for the four years dur- 
ing which he will occupy the office, the industrial first-aid 
work of the Red Cross will make rapid progress. 


Mine-Rescurt Contest, 4 New FEATURE 


The mine-rescue contest, first exhibited at this meet, 
is a feature which has not been understood by the public 
generally, but it is likely to be as popular and useful as 
exhibitions of first-aid. The rules promulgated in miners’ 
circular 15, and in the program, are as follows: 


1. Bach crew shall consist of five men, one of whom shall 
be the captain. Each man shall be provided with a breath- 
ing apparatus, safety and electric lamp, and each crew shall 
carry a canary bird in a cage to the base of operations. 
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2. After the men have put on the apparatus, the captain 
shall command them by signals given by a gong or horn. 

8. Before putting on the apparatus the pulse and respira- 
tion of each man shall be taken by a surgeon. The appar- 
-atus shall be placed at a point convenient to each man, and 
upon command of the captain each man shall first examine 
his apparatus, make such tests as will convince him that the 
apparatus is in proper working order, and put it on without 
assistance. ; : 

4. The captain shall inspect each apparatus, noting the 
number of each apparatus worn and the reading of the oxy- 
gen pressure gage. Rescuer No. 1 shall inspect the appar- 
-atus worn by the captain. 

5. The team, with its captain, the latter wearing appar- 
-atus, shall appear before the judges, who shall be men trained 
-and experienced in the use of breathing apparatus and lamps. 
The judges shall make rigid inspection of each apparatus and 
‘discount for any improper connection or adjustment of the 
apparatus, lamp or accouterment. 

6. Bach crew shall then be required to trot 100 yd., then 
immediately enter an air-tight cage containing strong for- 
maldehyde fumes and remain 10 minutes. As the men come 
out of the cage their condition shall be ascertained by a 
surgeon to determine the pulse and respiration of each man; 
and if the pulse or respiration of any man is abnormal, he 
shall be dropped from the-crew and the crew shall be penal- 
ized by heavy discount. (The weakness of a member of a 
‘crew would, of course, prevent the crew from participating 
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in the subsequent rescue work unless a substitute should be 
added who successfully underwent the same test.) 

7. If during the recovery work consecutive members of a 
crew become separated beyond an interval of 2 yd., a pen- 
alty will be applied. 

8. Failure to stop at intervals of 300 ft. for periods of 
one minute for resting will be penalized. 

§. For not having a full charge of Oxygen and a fresh 
charge of chemical at the time the apparatus is first put on 
a penalty will be applied. The committee may arbitrarily 
‘designate a supply of oxygen sufficient for one hour as a full 
charge. 

10. For failure on the part of any member to comply with 
the commands of the captain a penalty will be applied. 

11. A fireboss will be stationed at the entrance to the 
}mine who will examine the safety lamps carried by the res- 
|cue crew. 

12. A recorder designated by the judges will check each 
member of the crews as he goes in and comes out of the 
|}mine, taking his name and giving him a check as he enters 
}and replacing on the board the check as he comes out. 









The teams were supposed to find two men who had 
barricaded themselves in fresh air, and who were still 
\living. They were required to remove them through nox- 
ious gases and take them to the surface and give them 
treatment for burns, shock, thirst and hunger. 

Seven teams were entered for this contest, all of them 
‘rom Pennsylvania. Holding such a competition is a new 
dea which, we believe, should be credited to the bureau. 
As none of the participants were experienced in the drill 
wr in the problems actually presented, those who exercised 
‘rst were under somewhat of a disadvantage. 


' 
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The threatening rain, unseasonable cold and raw wind, 
made the day undesirable and there were only about 1000 
spectators, though many times that number might well 
have been expected had the conditions been less wintry. 

At 8 p.m., a reception was held in the English room 
of the Fort Pitt hotel, at which several speeches were 
made, and the prizes awarded. William B. Wilson, the 
Secretary of Labor, had been called home by sickness in 
his family and so could not be present. JI. Jones, the 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, J. I. Parker, chief clerk of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Van H. Manning, assistant to 
the director of the Bureau of Mines, Major R. U. Patter- 
son, in charge of the first-aid industrial work of the 
American Red Cross, J. P. Reese, vice-president of the 
A. M. S. A., and W. Green, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America spoke at length. The 
latter made an excellent speech, in which he urged the 
erection of suitable buildings for the work of the Bureau 
and commended the efforts the government was putting 
forth to safeguard the miner. 


PrRIzES FoR First AID 


The prizes were presented by H. M. Wilson and were 
as follows: 


First Prize—Six silver medals donated by the American 
Red Cross; six silver medals presented by the American Mine 
Safety Association: challenge cup presented by the “Colliery 
Engineer.” Won by the Penn-Mary Coal Co., Heilwood, 
Penn. Score 100.’ 

Second Prize—$18 cash donated by the Maiunesmann Light 
Co.; six bronze medals donated by the A. M. S. A. Won by 
Penn. Gas Coal Co. (team 17), Irwin, Penn. Score 972. 

Third Prize—}$12 cash donated by the Mannesmann Light 
Co. Won by Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Penn. Score 
97+. (This team, and that receiving the fourth prize tied, 
and a tie contest was held, which the Cambria team won.) 

Fourth Prize—One first-aid cabinet donated by Johnson & 
Johnson. Won by the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. (team 34), 
Greensburg, Penn. Score 97. 

Fifth Prize—A first-aid cabinet donated by Bauer & Black. 
Won by Penn. Gas Coal Co. (team 16), Irwin, Penn. Score, 
962. 

Sixth Prize—One first-aid 





instruction outfit donated by 
Johnson & Johnson, Won by Oliver & Snyder Steel Co.,, 
Oliver, Penn. Score, 9532. 

Seventh Prize—One stretcher donated by Frick & Lindsay. 
Won by Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. Score 948. 

Kighth Prize—One tabloid first-aid box donated by 
Burroughs, Welcome & Co. Won by the Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co. (team 10), Greensburg, Penn. Score 943. 

Ninth Prize—One year’s subscription to the ‘Coal & Coke 
Operator.” Won by Westmoreland Coal & Coke Co. (team 
31), Irwin, Penn. Score 943. 

Tenth Prize—Six months’ 


subscription to “Coal & Coke 


Operator.” Won by Vandalia Coal Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Score, 942. 
Eleventh Prize—$5 cash donated by ‘Coal Age.’ Won by 


Tunnel Coaling Co., Gallitzin, Penn. Score 94. 

Special Resuscitation Prize—One silver challenge cup do- 
nated by S. F. Hayward & Co. Won by the Penn.-Mary Coal 
Co., Heilwood, Penn. 

Grand Prize to team making best appearance on field in 
efficiency, training and drill, regardless of points scored. 
A silver cup donated by the ‘Coal Trade Bulletin.” Won by 
the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., Oliver, Penn. 


Prizes FoR MiInE-REscuE Work 


In the mine-rescue contest, the results were as follows: 


First Prize—Five bronze medals donated by the American 
Mine Safety Association. A challenge cup donated by the 
“Colliery Engineer” to become the property of the team 
which secures the highest score in all events for two con- 
secutive meets. Won by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. Score 95. 

Second Prize—Five Ceag electric hand-lamps on a chand- 
elier donated by the Mannesmann Light Co. Won by Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Co. Score 93. 

Third Prize—One Draeger oxygen inhalator donated by the 
Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., also one year’s subscription 
donated by the “Black Diamond” to the team scoring the sixth 
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highest number of points in all events. Won by H. C. Frick 


Coke Co. Score 85. 
Fourth Prize—One electric mine lamp donated by the 
Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp Co. to, captain of team. $12 cash 


donated by the American Mine Safety Association for equal 

division among other four members of team. Won by Jami- 

son Coal & Coke Co. Score 83. 

Fifth Prize—$15 cash donated by the Mannesmann Light 
Won by Ellsworth Collieries - Co., Ellsworth, Penn. 


75. 


Co. 
Score 
At the close of the prize giving, several moving pic- 
tures were shown of the Fourth of July parade at Gary, 
W. Va., followed by some excellent mine views, taken at 
and in the U. S. Coal & Coke Co.’s mines at the same 


place. 
ORGANIZATION 


On the morning of the next day, the association met 
for its opening session, the principal business being to 
take action on the new constitution. 


Some unimportant changes were made; Art. 6, Sec. 1, be- 
ing made to read in part: “The annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation shall be held not later than September of each year,” 
and the last clause in Art. 8 was modified to run: “Hach local 
section may adopt such by-laws as it may find expedient, sub- 
ject to the approval of the executive committee.” 

Section 3 of the by-laws now reads: “Only such persons 
shall be enrolled in the National Service Corps as can pro- 
duce a certificate of competency in the particular corps work 
concerned, issued by an organization approved by the com- 
mittee appointed by the association or by an examiner of that 
committee.” Section 5 was changed so that dues are payable 
on the first day of the annual meeting, instead of on the first 
day of September. The nominating committee and other 
standing committees were appointed. 


Tor ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS OF THE EXPLOSION 


In the afternoon there was an experimental explosion 
at the Bruceton mine. The main entry and its parallel 
heading have been driven till both of them are 13030 it- 
in the hill, as measured along the main entry from its 
portal. At the end of the main heading a cannon was 
placed facing the entrance. This was loaded with 4 Ib. 
of F. F. F. black powder and was stemmed with 8 in. of 
clay tamping. The hole was 2414 in. in diameter and 22 
in. long in all. In front of this cannon was placed, in 
2 manner and at a level most conducive to an explosion, 
a platform loaded with 50 Ib. of coal dust. 

At the corner of the rib, where the inby side of the 
last erosscut meets the left side of the main entry, a 
cannon was set on a line dividing the angle between 
entry and crosseut. It was charged and tamped like 
the cannon at the end of the entry and the same kind of 
platform, with an equal amount of coal dust, stood in 
front of it to insure an explosion, but as it did not go off 
for some reason, all the effects produced can be ascribed 
to the cannon in the end of the entry. 

It is needless to detail the length of heading charged 
with coal dust, as that is made amply clear by the 
shaded area in the illustration. It is necessary only to 
state that the charge on side shelving and floor was 2 lb. 
per lineal foot of heading both in the entry and airway. 
The stone dusting in the Garforth barrier, located in the 
airway, was heavier, 4 Ib. per lineal foot. The Taffanel 
barrier was in all 60 ft. long and consisted of 10 boards 
20 in wide, loaded with dust made by grinding the roof 
shales of the Bruceton mine. These boards were loaded 
to capacity. 


An EXTREMELY VIOLENT EXPLOSION 


The explosion was a severe one, the cloud of dust escap- 
ing from the portal was not accompanied by flame, but 
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could hardly have been more spectacular. The “British 
Coal-Dust” manometer at substation 150, registered a 
pressure of 55 Ib. per sq.in. That at 550 measured 120 
lb., the highest figure obtained in experiments at the 
Bruceton mine. At a point 750 ft. from the entrance, 
the pressure was only 12 lb. It is important to remember 
that this pressure is measured at right angles to the di- 
rection of the explosion and much higher pressure might 
well be anticipated in the direct line of its motion. 

The reinforced-concrete stopping, situated 650 ft. from 
the portal, was cracked, giving two vertical crevices. 
which measured 14 in. across. Near the Taffanel barrier 
the shelving was torn down and two posts measuring 8 
in. by 8 in. by 6 ft., which were recessed and held in 
place by 34-in. square irons, were ripped from their 
places and thrown out of the mine, along the rock dump, 
and over the ravine to the side of the opposing hill. 


Wuar Usrt Is A Mere Barrier? 


No one present observing the terrible effects of the ex- 


-plosion could feel much confidence in a barrier, however 


successful in suppressing combustion, and G. 8S. Rice 





THE Explosion AT THE BruceTON EXPERIMENTAL 
MINE 


Though there was no flame the cloud of smoke and dust 

araply proved the force of the explosion. 
stated beforehand that a barrier might put out the flame. 
but that the gases generated by combustion before the 
barrier was reached made any such protection inadequate. 
The rescue men carrying a canary met the waste products 
forced out by the fan and immediately returned, being 
unable to see in the dense smoke. The canary died im- 
mediately and an application of pure oxygen failed to re- 
vive it. 

Behind the Taffanel barrier was only 803 ft. of head- 
ing, but the foree which threw the timbers across the 
run showed that barriers in a mine would not make 
the workings safe. Nothing but the continuity provider 
by the Garforth system can be regarded as furnishing 
perfect security and then only if perseveringly extended 
as the headings are driven forward. 


Forcr AND ORIGIN 


To those who judge that an explosion is to be traced 
to the point where the violence is most marked, it will be 
interesting to note that with one exception the shelving 
was only torn down where the explosion ended, near the 
Taffanel barrier. The shelving was unbroken in the 
.crosscut and the air course. In the main entry, as stated, 
‘it was ripped down near the barrier and it was also toru 
down as will be later seen by the side of a flying car. — 

The extent of flame is measured by tufts of guncotton, 
held in place by stiff wires. Every 25 ft. one of these 
stands stiffly from the roof and one stands out from 
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he rib. Of course, the flame may strike one of these 
or both or neither. Hence it is not entirely safe to con- 
ude that the flame ended where the guncottons ceased to 
t burned. On the other hand, it seems without inquiry 
that the cottons may be burned by hot particles of dust, 
even without flame. 


| Tue Frame Diep arrer It Passep Tite BARRIER 
However, judging by the indications furnished by these 
tufts of guncotton, the flame in the main entry traveled 


past the Taffanel barrier 115 ft., and so completely filled 
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PLAN OF EXPERIMENTAL MINE 


The .extent of the flame, following the 
explosion of Sept. 23, 1913, is indicated by 
the black lines adjacent to the headings 
where the flame traveled. 









the heading that two guncottons were burned at that 
| distance. At 190 ft. outby from the barrier, at substa- 
tion 250, the guncotton was consumed, but neither the cot- 
ton at the side nor the current breaker was burned. Be- 
yond this point, the guncottons were either blown away 
or were intact. The Taffanel barrier at last had done its 
| work, not by a descending shower, but by mixing with 
‘the coal-dust cloud and quenching it on its way. The 
flame did not die for lack of fuel, for there was coal dust 
‘in plenty where it was extinguished. 

The Garforth stone-dusting was also effectual, the 
small carbonaceous percentage in the dust not showing an 
‘objectionable action here or in the Taffanel barrier. In 
‘the air course the flame apparently went to 725, or 2é 
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ft. beyond the stone-dust zone, the greater effectiveness 
of the barrier being probably due to its greater length. 


Tlow tHe Turee Cars Were Brown INWARD 


Perhaps the most interesting feature was the action of 
four mine cars filled with stone dust, which were left to 
withstand the force of the explosion. So far from being 
expelled from the mine, three went inward, Of course, 
experts have known of this action long ago, but such con- 
vincing, measurable evidence has perhaps never before 
been presented. 

Three cars stood on the track in the main entry, one 
925, one 1000 and one 1075 ft. from the portal. After 
the explosion the outby car was’on the rails at 954 hav- 
ing moved 29 ft., the next car was off the track against 
the rib at 1045 having moved 45 ft., the third car had 
scraped off the shelving from 1075 to 1222. The sides 
of the car were broken and the load discharged. The 
car was found diagonally across entry. 

This return draught was not juggling with empty cars. 
Each car on the track before the experiment was loaded 
full and rounded up with about 2 tons of fine dirt. The 
cars themselves weighed about 1500 Ib., light. It will be 
noted that the cars furthest from the initial point of ex- 
plosion traveled the least distance and were least injure: ; 
thus the return current was least forcible at points where 
the explosion was most violent. The platform on which 
dust was spread opposite the cannon at the crosscut was 
also drawn to the end of the main entry. On the other 
hand, a car in the crosscut near the cannon, which did 
not go off, was driven with the explosion and struck vio- 
lently against the air course opposite the crosscut, and 
half the fine dirt was thrown out. 


JUDGING: AN EXPLOSION BY INDICATIONS 


All of which shows that it is a difficult matter to judge 
the direction (the mathematicians would rather term it 
“sense”) of an explosion from the movements which it 
causes. 

“Clearly” the expert of fifteen years ago, or even of 
today, would say, “the explosion started near the Taffanel 
barrier, for it was most violent at that point. There 
posts were thrown outward and cars driven inward. 
Note, he would add that the platform went to the end of 
the heading and the car in the crosscut being round the 
turn was blown to the air course.” Hardly any but those 
who actually know the antecedents of the explosion would 
today venture to focus it in the cannon at the end of the 
entry, the point toward which nearly all loose objects ap- 
proached and where least damage was done. 


THe Post-ExpLosion Vacuum THEORY 


The theory that the draft inward occurs after the ex- 
plosion hardly seems tenable. For the car (at 925), 
which stood where the explosive wave was most nearly at 
detonating speed, was least disturbed. Had it met the 
full blast going outward, surely we should have found it 
in the valley, empty and dismantled instead of further 
in the mine than before the explosion and uninjured 
and with its load still intact. 

Seeing that the explosion traveled in both directions and 
that the shot was fired in a blind heading, it is not of 
much importance in which sense the current moved. It 
entered, however, at the main entry and the air supplied 
every minute was 8000 cu.ft., giving a velocity o* roughly 
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150 ft. per min. This has been determined from care- 
ful measurements when the fan was making the same 
number of revolutions as at the time of the explosion. 

The explosion went up the blind entry on the right to 
within 25 ft. of the face, though there was no coal dust 


in this entry, nor was it protected with any stone dust. 
The two left butt entries free of dust of any kind were 
but in the second of 


hardly penetrated by the flame, 


VIEW oF THE STEEL GALLERY AT BRUCETON MINE 


This photograph was taken from the end of the oblique 
gallery, and shows on the left the fan house and the side 
passage leading thereto. In the rear are the barricade of 
earth and concrete, the engine and boiler houses, dust mill 
and stable. 


these, the guncotton 25 ft. from the entry was partly 


burned. 
The “British Coal-Dust” samplers failed to be effective. 


The sampling bottles prepared by the bureau partly suc- 


ceeded. Apparently, bottles 1 and 3 of the series received 
the gas from the explosion, but bottle 2 failed. These 
bottles are all close together in the heading. The ex- 


plosion breaks the head of the first bottle, the mine air 
is admitted and a wax plug is automatically inserted al- 
most immediately. The other bottles in turn are caused 
to be broken by clockwork and they are sealed by the 
outside pressure forcing wax into the head of the sampler. 


Somes Fotiirs AND More Business 


In the evening a smoker was held with songs, stogies, 
steins, speeches and “stunts.” G. A. Burrell, the chemist 
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for gas investigations, was master of ceremonies, and re- 
vealed an unsuspected satirical side. He roasted in 
verse many of the Bureau of Mines men, and did not 
forget to show up with some good judgment the failings 
of others, who had to defend their reputations, if they 
could, with a speech. 

On Sept. 24, the business session commenced some- 
what late, committee meetings having delayed its con- 
vening. Nearly every committee merely recorded prog- 
gress. Questions which had been submitted as to first-aid. 
methods were not discussed in committee, and no report. 
was made on them. Consequently the work was more or 
less perfunctory except the election. 


H. M. Witson, First PRESIDENT 
It was decided, and, we think, with no little justice, 


that H. M. Wilson, who has served as chairman, who built; 


up the organization, who has labored unceasingly for its 
development, and whose original ideas it clearly reflects, 
should be elected its first president. He refused to serve 
another year as he thought someone not with the bureau 
would better serve to place the organization on an inde- 
pendent footing. So H. M. Wilson was elected president 
for the balance of the present business year. His tenure 
of office lasted almost 15 min., after. which he was 
followed by J. R. Reese, general superintendent, Chicago 
& North-Western Railway Coal Properties, Gillespie, Ml. 

The following were elected as vice-presidents : 

Dr. A. F. Knefel, surgeon, Vandalia Coal Co., Linton, Ind. 

J. A. Fletcher, general superintendent, Cherokee-Pitts- 
burgh Coal & Mining Co., Frontenac, Kan. 

J. Wells, Newport, Mo. 

The executive committee is as follows: 

Dr. W. S. Rountree, chief surgeon, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
RR. Cos Birmingham Ala: 

EK. H. Weitzel, general manager coal mines, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

R. A. Phillips, general manager, coal department, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Scranton, Penn. 

Dr. G. H. Halberstadt, chief surgeon, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., Pottsville, Penn. 

F. W. Sperr, professor of civil and mining engineering, 
Michigan College of Mines, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

W. H. Aldridge, managing director, Inspiration Consoli- 
dated Copper Co., 14 Wall St., New York City. 

The meeting decided not to commit itself on the quer] 
tion, “One day’s rest in seven for the promotion of greater 
safety,” on the ground apparently that it would interfere 
with existing contracts. We are sorry a stand was not 
taken on this subject. 

A first-aid round table luncheon was held at noon, the 
genial Dr. A. F. Kneefel presiding. Doctor McHenry 
spoke at some length on the fact that a physician should 
take care of the sick not only by prescribing medicine, 
but by insisting that proper care be taken of patients and 
he should guard the healthy by demanding sanitary condi- 
tions at the school and around the homes and stores. He 
said that at the Penn-Mary mines, men who did not obey 
sanitary laws, who did not care properly for the sick, and 
who thus showed themselves undesirables, were dis- 
charged, regardless of their value as workmen. : 

The hfternoon was occupied by a visit to the Bureau of 
Mines and the Museum of Safety of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. : 


cAd 
o 


According to the new English coal mines act, a place shall | 
not be deemed in a fit state for working if the air contains 
less than 19 per cent. oxygen or more than 1% per cent. carbon 
dioxide. The percentage of inflammable gas must not oma 
0.25 per cent. in an intake airway. i 

. 
/ 
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SYNOPSIS—At the Shamokin first-aid meet of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co., some instructive events illustrated 
how to rescue a man who has fallen into water in a low 
place full of noxious gases and how to bandage and care 
for a victim who has had an arm torn from the socket. 
Notes are added on the prone-pressure method. 


¥ Ad 
PS 


The first-aid teams of the Susquehanna Coal Co., the 
Mineral Railroad & Mining Co., the Summit Branch Min- 
ing Co., and the Lytle Coal Co., held a common meet at 
Edgewood Park, Shamokin, Penn., on Sept. 13, 1913. 
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THE MEET OF THE SUSQUEHANNA INTERESTS IN HpGE- 
| woop Park 


The photograph was taken in the afternoon and represents 
the final contests when only 14 teams competed. 





PENNSYLVANIA CoLtiery, Nos. 1 AnD 5 Stopes 
| The subject is supposed to have had his arm torn from 
he socket. This arm is stretched out at full length. The 


nan at the head is compressing the artery which runs along 
he collar bone. 


“hree large trainloads of participants and guests from 
hree different directions arrived in the early morning at 
Shamokin. 


(How tHE ELIMINATION Contests Were ConpuUcTED 


~The forenoon was occupied by the elimination contests, 
y which the contesting teams were reduced from 43 to 
4. Several teams representing sections of each colliery 
vere engaged in the elimination trials, but as a result of 
dese first contests representative teams were chosen from 
ach colliery to represent that mine in the afternoon 
ontest. 
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The Meet of the Susquehanna Interests 


By R. Dawson HAL 


Thus, Nanticoke No. 5 colliery, had four teams repre- 
sented, known as Outside, No. 4 slope, No. 2 slope and 
Stearns. J. Wadzinski represented No. 2 slope in the 
Ghe-man event, and was pitted against three other con- 
testants representing the other sections of Nanticoke No. 
5 colliery. Being victor in that contest, he was selected 
to meet the winners, similarly chosen from the teams of 
other collieries. This final contest, like those of the other 
events, took place in the afternoon, and the winner of 
this second contest was G. Esher, one of the outside men 
at Hickory Ridge colliery, who bested the representative. 
of the inside men of that mine in the elimination con- 
tests. J. Wadzinski, however, won the second prize for 
the one-man event. 

Similarly, J. Butchko and J. Banat of Nanticoke 
No. 5 colliery, No. 4 slope, were successful in carrying 
off the honors for their teams in the two-man event, as 
against their competitors of the other three sections of 
the same workings. In the afternoon they were pitted 
against the best men at the other thirteen collieries and 
were successful in getting first prize. 

It is in this way that the teams were chosen for the 
final contest in both the three-man and full-team events. 
Each team stood on its merits. If it showed skill in the 
one-man event, it was allowed to contest the honor in the 
finals; the lack of skill in other events did not act as a 


bar. 
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WILLIAMSTOWN No. 1 Summit BrancH 


Same event as in adjacent illustration. The compress 
shows plainly over the shoulder. The team has placed the 
arm, which is supposed to be torn out, along the side of the 
subject. 


Dr. S. M. Maurer, of the Susquehanna Coal Co. (Shaft 
Post-Office Division), and of the Mineral Railroad & 
Mining Co., Dr. G. M. Stites, of the Summit Branch 
Mining Co., Dr. B. C. Guldin, cf the Lytle Coal Co., and 
BOT te) elas Hughes, of the Susquehanna Coal Co. (Nanti- 
coke and Glen Lyon divisions), were the judges in the 
elimination contests. 


THE WINN 


The victors in the final trials were: 

One-Man Event—lst prize, G. Esher, Hickory Ridge col. 
liery, outside; 2d prize, J. Wadzinski, Nanticoke No. 5 eolliery,. 
No. 2 shaft. 


NING TEAMS 
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Two-Man Event—lst prize, J. Butehko and J. Schrama, 
Nanticoke No. 5 colliery, No. 4 slope; 2d prize, J. Williams 
and J. Hister, Luke Fidler colliery, outside. 


Three-Man Event—lst prize, J. A. Buggy, J. Morlock and 
J. Hine, Cameron colliery, outside; 2d prize, W. Matthews, 
R. Kantner, Andrew Sadusky, Pennsylvania colliery, Nos. 1 
and 5 slopes. 

Full-Team Event—1st price, W. Horn, captain, A. Parker, 
G. Morse, G. Lessig, M. Rafferty, H. Straub, subject, Scott. col- 
liery, outside; 2d prize, W. Matthews, captain, R. Kantner, A. 
Sadusky, A. Zigray, F. Feifer and J. Burt, subject. 

The judges of the final contests were Drs. T. B. Rogers, 
of Pottsville, Penn., D. H. Lake, of Kingston, Penn., 
J. W. Geist, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn. They made a thor- 
ough investigation of all the victims, noting with great 
care how each was bandaged. Each judge made his own 
marking, and the team was given the average of those 
three separate scores. The captain in each case was asked 
how the work was done, and very definite, clear and com- 
plete were the replies given. 


REscur AND RESUSCITATION 


The first or one-man event was as follows: 

An explosion of gas has occurred, a man is found un- 
conscious lying face down in a ditch ;the place in which he 
is found is only 3 ft. high; rescue and carry 10 ft. Perform 
artificial respiration by Sylvester method; dress simple frac- 
ture of jaw and wound of right temple, time limit 15 minutes. 





THE PRrRoNE-PrESSURE METHOD 


The head is placed on one side, resting on the hand, The 
hands are placed on the sides over floating ribs. In this case 
the demonstrator is not using his weight for compression. 


The teams all adopted Dr. M. J. Shields’? method of 
turning the victim on his back and tying the hands to- 
gether. The rescuer then passed his head through the 
hands of the victim with his back to the victim’s chest. 
Then squirming around, he worked the victim onto his 
back and crawled with him the required 10 ft. Of course, 
if the distance of travel were only 10 ft., neither Dr. 
Shields’ system nor this modification would be necessary, 
but it is natural to suppose that a longer distance was 
in contemplation, and the space was reduced only because 
of the exigencies of the meet. 

It is true that if a man has any water in his lungs, it 
is not well to carry him with his mouth upward, more 
than a few feet. He should be rolled over, in this 
event, so as to drain all the water out of his mouth and 
lungs. On arriving with his subject at the required place, 
the contestant placed him over his knees and endeavored 
in a more perfect way to relieve his lungs of all liquid 
secretions. 
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The Sylvester method seemed quite generally per- 
formed by pressure on the chest instead of by thrusting 
the elbows into the ribs, after the method commonly 
taught. The explosion of gas probably did not affect the 
abdomen ; in fact, the burning may well be assumed not 
to have been severe, or the prone-pressure method would 
have been ordered. Consequently, there does not seem 
any reason for the teams avoiding the side-swiping pres- 
sure action, recommended by many authorities and re- 
placing that method by direct compression of the chest. 


AN ArM ‘Torn OvT OF THE SOCKET 


The second or two-man event was as follows: 

A man has his right arm caught in machinery, tearing it 
completely off and out of the socket at the shoulder joint. 
Control hemorrhage, dress wound. State to judges what 
was your first method of stopping bleeding and your final 
method. State also your final disposition of the injured man. 
Time limit, 10 minutes. 


Passing along the upper edge of the clavicle, or collar 
bone, runs the subclavian artery, well protected from in- 
jury, but a difficult artery to reach in case it is desired 
For a long distance it is coy- 
ered by the sterno-mastoid muscle and cannot be readily 
reached. But in a depression, markedly visible in lean 
persons, the subclavian artery can be forced down onto 


LytLeE InsipE CoLLirry—LytLEe Coat Co; 
Subject dressed for dislocation of right hip. The team 


does not attempt to reduce dislocation, but retains it in place 
by folded blankets and bandages, as it is found. 


the first rib and thus caused to cease flowing. The artery 
changes its name beyond this point and is known as the 
axillary artery until it reaches the arm, where it is re- 
named the brachial artery. 

When the arm is torn out of the socket, this artery is 
torn apart, and as it carries a large flow of blood, its 
severing subjects the victim to immediate risk of death. 
The first action of the first-aid man is to press on the 
subclavian artery with his thumb at the point stated, 
and then take a stick wrapped with something soft and 
press firmly on the artery so as to pinch it between 
the stick and the upper side of the first rib. 

One of the teams arranged for continued pressure by 
passing a bandage over the pressing body, down between 
the legs of the patient. Whether this was approved by the 
judges did not appear. 


ADDITIONAL PRECAUTIONS 


After the patient was thus provided for, the team was 
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supposed to fill the vacuity where the arm had been torn 
out, with gauze and put a compress over it, preferably a 


hemispherical ball, but in practice anything which might 


be available, to secure everything in place by a bandage 
passing from side to side of the subject and to tighten the 
bandage with a Spanish windlass. Of course, shock was 
to be cared for, hot-water bottles being used to that 
end. 

It will be noted in the illustrations that the arm not 
being torn from the subject, the compress and bandage 
were put by some below the arm in the armpit. Some 
put it on the shoulder, and the bandaging then showed 
its purpose better, though it could not be said that it was 
any more correct. Note how the Williamstown No. 1 
team put a water bottle at the base of the spine—a good 
place to stimulate the whole nervous system. © 

The teams had been taught to reply to inquiries that it 
was not safe to move a subject whose arm had been torn 
out at the socket. They were told it was the duty of those 
rendering first-aid to send immediately for a doctor to 
tie the artery, and meanwhile keep the patient from bleed- 


Ea 





Tar WINNING TEAM—Scotr CoLLIerRY OUTSIDE 

From left to right, R. Stroup, outside foreman; W. Horn, 
captain; A. Parker, G. Morse, G. Lessig, M. Rafferty; : 
Straub, subject; W. R. Reinhardt, superintendent; J. M. 
Maurer, medical director. 


ing to death by continued pressure on the subclavian ar- 
tery, supplemented by the action of the compress, which 
would prevent such blood from escaping as might not be 
held back by direct pressure on the artery. 

The third, or three-man event, was as follows: 


Rescue a man from electric contact, carry 10 ft., perform 
artificial respiration by the prone method. Treat burns of 
right arm and forehead, and a compound fracture of third 
and fourth ribs of right side. Time limit, 15 minutes. 


The prone-pressure method is shown in the illustration. 
It is interesting to note that all the first-aid men have 
been instructed to release their hold on the floating ribs 
suddenly, so that the quick outward movement of the 
chest will make a more marked current flow in toward the 
lungs and thus sweep away any obstructions. 

The fourth and full-team event was: 


Laceration of the middle-third of right thigh; dislocation 
of right hip; dislocation of spinal column. Handle by four 
bearers, carrying subject in front of reviewing stand, pass- 
ing over obstruction and return to station. 


Much credit should be given C. K. Gloman for his ex- 
cellent work in supervising the arrangements for the 
meet. After the cup was presented, speeches were made 
by R. A. Quinn, the vice-president and Morris Williams, 
the president of the companies. It was announced that 
the companies had formed a safety committee and would 
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make every effort to reduce accidents, and desired sug- 
gestions from their employees. 
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The Situation in Colorado 


It has been variously estimated that from 50 to 90 
per cent. of the miners in the southern Colorado coal 
field laid down their tools, Sept. 23, in response to the 
strike call issued by the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. Officials of the various mining companies claim 
that only about one-half their men went on strike, while 
the officials of the miners’ union say that fully nine- 
tenths of the mine workers are out. 

A few of the smaller mines are being worked practically 
full force, while many of the larger operations are at least 
seriously handicapped, if not practically closed down. It 
is impossible to say how long conditions will remain as 
they are, or what the changes will be. 

The miners early began a general exodus from company 
houses and took up their quarters in tented camps. The 
mining companies have also made provision for the com- 
fort and safety of the men at work. 

On Sept. 25 three negro strikebreakers were mobbed 
by miners at Ludlow. Wath one exception, the identity of 
these men, as well as their fate, is unknown. Aside from 
this, and one or two other minor outbreaks of mob vio- 
lence, the entire mining region is comparatively quiet. 
It is hoped and believed that it will be unnecessary to 
call out the state militia, although that organization is 
held in readiness for immediate service. 


cAd 


First-Aid Meet of the Navigation Co. 
By EH. H. SurnpEr* 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. held its First An- 


nual Field Day and First-Aid Contest at Lakeside, Aug. 


30, 1913; it was attended by 550 employees, including a 
number of invited guests. A special train of eight 
passenger cars left Lansford at 8 a.m., accompanied by a 
band of 26 pieces. The invited employees included first- 
aid men, mine-rescue men, all of the department heads, 
foremen, assistant foremen and loader bosses. 
Tire Frrst-Aip ContTrEsT 

There were 20 teams in the first-aid contest, composed 
of five men each, including the subject. The teams rep- 
resented the various operations, both inside and outside. 
treat credit is due to the company’s first-aid physician, 
Dr. J. H. Young, and his assistant, J. L. Simons, fire 
inspector of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., for the 
showing made by the contestants. The following shows 
the average of the various teams: 


Team Colliery Captain Per Cent, 
Nome WEEINGIES BIODES . octets rennet ee LUVANE: foe eh ostank Gaye 98.8 
SPL Anstorduc outside) se ees ee ene ‘Ales: Gibsolt ssh sc Gree 98.4 
Pe Soninctaier,... coc anues semen wees ESHOseeW nila ne eee 9028 
DeNowlicshatt. cnet eke eas: Liler e722 42% Senet OG, 
BRN OO BHALGS. «ci earns tes mene sien Dan Wloser SA. wets es es | OTe 
RemNGMS GHALCn. cL ce ae eine ee ODD BOvlea nice. sh adetene 96.4 
Ta NomLOmhealy,. |e et hte ei Alex Jones. ....... 96.0 
8 Hauto washery and Summit....... Phone Reese =. si 95.2 
9 Coal Dale (outside)............... Wm. Calahan... 95.2 
LOM No nO sbaltin . oon waeeaceeenusis aes PPEOEROLZEL tte: cotsb cae ee 94.8 
HERING LS BAL: . obctaytttsteen pecs oh eee OBCRTARGLEZ Ie eae tein 94.8 
12 Nesquehoning (outside)........... Wm. Adams............... 94.8 
TaN OMA: Batten . . ecko CemmeLVODE.n INV Ardinds way. Mam iene 93.6 
14ON Gem shattiee . cau oee ees wiemeam boblenbacks os. 60.65 9d.6 
ihesktoster'sulunnel.: oe ee ae DOMAS, PhOmMas oes.) 93.6 
16 Greenwood (outside)............. EC HOR MITCHELL os see on eis wu Gees. 
IVa WORD Bhatti <2 «acer niae he DODD ETICOULY tance sigs cu | 2.8 
ASM Bleotricale cs os). ccs oesuercet ome tele one TWaroldsmamsey ives © ov 92.8 
10) Lansford’ shops... oes « ssaniete eso Dan. Jones Jaco. ees me = 92.0 
20 NowS slope. .....60. seen receses JOON US Wisscde ewe yoar ass 92.0 





*Lansford, Penn. 


The judging staff of the first-aid contest included Dr. 
Ii. H. Kistler, Lansford; Dr, E. E. Shifferstein, superin- 
tendent Coal Dale State Hospital; Dr. W. H. Clewell, 
Summit Hill; Dr. W. H. Kasten, Lansford, and Dr. 


M. H. Neumuller, Lansford. The time keeping was in 
charge of Mining Engineer W. B. Richards. 


AWARDING OF PRIZES 

First Prize of $25 in gold and a silver medal for each 
member was won by No. 5 Slope team composed of the 
following : 

Thomas J. Evans, Captain, 

John Rimbach, 

Evan Phillips, 

Arthur Jeffries, 

John Neznamy, Patient. 


Second Prize of $15 in gold was won by Lansford 


(outside) team composed of the following: 
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Alex. Gibson, Captain, 

Earnest Hugel, i 

Howard Lesher, 

Grant Blyler, 

Joseph O’Donnell, Patient. 

Third Prize of $10 in gold was won by Springdale 
team composed of the following: 


Thomas Whildin, Captain, 
John Pasco, 

John Haughton, 

James Monroe, 

David Griffiths. 


ATHLETIC. CONTESTS 


The company has created a healthy spirit of rivalry 
among its employees by stimulating interest in athletic 
Vice-President Ludlow has presented a large 
silver cup which will be competed for at»each annual 
outing, until same is won by one district for three times, 


; 
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when cup will become the property of that district. The 
districts are: 

No. 1 Headquarters (general office, shops, store, stor- 

age yard, etc.). 

No. 2 Nesquehoning. 

No. 3 Lansford. 

No. 4 Coal. Dale. 

No. 5 Greenwood. 


Details of the results were as follows: 


50-Yd. Swim—1st, 
D. Cc. Helms. 

300-Yd. Single-Oar Boat Race—ist, H. H. Houser; 2d, G. 
'Roads; 3d, J. Priestly. 

100-Yd. Swim—lst, Lutzcavage; 2d, E. M. McDermott; 34d, 
A Luschman. 
400-Yd. Double-Oar Boat Race—1st, 
‘Suender; 3d, G. G. Gardner. 
' Standing Broad Jump—ist, E. H. Thomas; 2d, W. James. 
Running Broad Jump—ist, E. H. Suender, 16 ft. 9 in.; 2d, 
J. McHugh; 3d, D. Thomas. 


Cc. Lutzeavage; 2d, A. G. Morlach; 3d, 







H. Houser; 2d, E. 
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Putting 16-Lb. Shot—1ist, E. Brennan, 32 ft.; 2d, J. Melley; 
3d, J. Davis. 

Throwing Baseball—ist, Joseph 
2d, E. McDermott; 3d, T. Dermott. 

100-Yd. Dash—VW. 104 seconds; 2d, S. 
A. Mertz. 

50-Yd. Dash (all entrants over 200 1b.)—Ist, J. Denis; 2d, 
W. Miller; 3d, G. Thomas. 

50-Yd. Race—ist, P. Bauer; 2d, G. 

100-Yd. Three-Legged Race—1st, G. Rose and J. Tate; 2d, 
D. Griffith and A. Pascoe; 3d, M. Morgan and P. Boner. 

220-Yd. Dash—ist, W. James; 2d, C. Mertz; 3a, N. Mc- 
Cullion. 

50-Yd. Dash (entrants over 50 years old)—Ist, M. O. Mor- 
gan; 2d, A. Haughton; 3d, P. O’Donnell. 

Tugi of War—Won by Coal Dale. 

Total Points—Headquarters, 43; Coal Dale, 33; 
32; Greenwood, 20, and Nesquehoning, 11. 

Baseball—The Lansford shop team captured the baseball 
game from the Lansford District by a narrow margin of 8 
to 1. It was a hotly contested game throughout, the score 
standing one to one at the beginning of the ninth. 


Gunning, 267 it. /8 in-; 


James, Gluck; 3d, 


Rose; 3d, J. Sweeney. 


Lansford, 
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A New Resuscitation Apparatus 


Heretofore most devices for resuscitation have been 
automatic in operation. A supply of oxygen is contained 
in a cartridge or cylinder under high pressure, and serves 
not only to furnish the wherewithal for breathing to the 
patient, but also by virtue of its pressure it operates the 
machine itself. 

The Life Saving Devices Co., of Chicago, has recent- 
ly placed upon the market a resuscitation device called 
the “Lungmotor” which does not depend upon the action 
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Lunemoror with MourHPiEcE 


of any compressed gas for operation. Furthermore, this 
device makes use of atmospheric air, or any desired mix- 
ture of atmospheric air and pure oxygen. Being op- 
erated by hand, the rapidity of forced breathing is at ali 
times under control of the operator. 

The instrument consists essentially of a double-cham- 
ber pump, connected by flexible tubing to a mouth- 
piece, fitting over the patient’s face. A suitable govern- 
ing device is also previded so that the pressure upon the 
lungs cannot be raised above a safe amount. Adjustment 
can be immediately made to the capacity of the lungs of 
the person being treated. Thus a new-born child and a 
large adult could be resuscitated by the same machine. 

The air pump proper is composed of two cylinders, 
each provided with a piston and piston rod. The recipro- 
eating parts in each working barrel move simultaneously, 
being connected at their upper ends by a common handle. 
One cylinder thus pumps air into the lungs while the 
other on the return stroke removes it therefrom. A 
simple device permits of the substitution of a tracheal 
tube for the ordinary soft-rubber face piece. 


An OxYGEN GENERATOR IS PROVIDED 


As an auxiliary to this Lungmotor pump, an oxygen 
generator is provided and connected thereto with suit- 
able flexible piping. In this generator, oxygen is made 
by the union of water with an oxygen powder which, for 
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convenience, is put up in 744-02. tins, each furnishing 
approximately 8 gals. of chemically pure oxygen, which 
is ordinarily enough for about 244 hours’ use in treating 
asphyxiation. 

Both the Sylvester and the Schaefer method of 
resuscitation leave much to be desired and both are ad- 
mittedly inferior to mechanical means. In operation the 
device above described closely approximates natural 
breathing and furnishes only the proper amount of air, 
avoiding all danger of too much pressure or overinflation 
of the lungs. 

One great advantage of this new apparatus is its light 
ness and the ease with which it may be transported from 
place to place. The pump and oxygen generator, packed 
complete in a carrying case, together weigh approximate- 
ly only 30 lb. Another advantage, which under certain 


. circumstances may be of primary importance, is the facet 


that resuscitation by this machine is not dependent upon 
a supply of ready prepared oxygen. Fresh air is always 
available, and under most circumstances will answer 
every resuscitational need. 
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Itinerary of Federal Mine-Rescue Cars 


Evansville Car No. 3—Itinerary No. 1—Revised September 24, 1913 


1913 


At Companies Arrive Leave 


Shelburni [nde - = see Monon Coal Co., Alliance Coal 
Co., Peabody Coal Co., Brazil 
Hone Coal Co., Gregory Coal 

Osos oc coe ee 

Vandalia Coal Co.,United Fourth 
Vein, Big Vein Coal Co., Mon- 
on’ Coal Co:, 6tei-. ecu eee 

Shirley Hill Coal Co., Brazil 
Block Coal Co., Oak Hill Coal 
Co., Clinton Coal Co., Bunsen 
Coal’ Coz,’ eto:. hoe ee 

Green Valley Coal Co., Monon 
Coal Co., Letsinger Coal Co., 
United Fourth Vein.......... Oot 27 

Vandalia Coal Co., United 
Fourth Vein 15) nie aati Nov. 3 

Bicknell Coal Co., Freeman Coal 
Co., Linn Coal Co., Tecumseh 
Coal & M. Co. . 53.0 R eee Nov. 17 Nov. 26 


Pittsburgh Car No. 6—Itinerary No. 1—Revised September 10, 1913 


Sept. 29 Oct. di 


Terre Haute, Ind........ 


Oct. 13 Oct. a3 


Clintons Ind! ee, eae 


Oct. 20 Oct. 25 


Jasonville, Ind........... 
Nov. lL 
Nov. 15 


Tantou.sbod.. ne eee 


Bicknell} Und) soe eee 


1913 
At Companies Arrive Leave 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
(Special Siding)....... Consolidation Coal Co., Jamison 
Coal & Coke Co., Hutchinson 
Coal Co., New Central Coal 
Co., Madeira-Hill-Clark Coal 
Co., Virginia & Pittsburgh C. 
& C. Co., Winchester & Vir- 
ginia C. & C. Co., Federal Coal 
& Coke Co., Four States Coal & 
Coke Co., Virginia-Maryland 
Coal Corp., Elkins Coal & Coke 
Co... Ads. 1 eee Sept. 29 Dec. 30 
Mine Rescue Car No. 7—Itinerary No. 1—Revised September 24, 1913 
1913 
At Companies Arrive Leave 
Inman, Virginia......... Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co... Sept.29 Oct. 4 
Oak Bill We Va.soue ees Fayette County Fair Association. Oct. 6 Oct. 11 
Stone, Ky., Peg, Ky., 
Hardy, Ky., McVeigh, 
Kyives cehecssesee. ss Pond Creek Coal Goce meee Oct. 13 Octee26 
Gary, W. Va., Elbert, W. 
Va., Anawalt, W. Va... United States Coal & Coke Co... Oct. 27 Noy. 8 
Jenkin Jones, W. Va., Po- 
* cahontas, Va., Switch- 
backoewee Vise. as cere Pocahontas Consolidated Collie- 
ries Co.....5.424.ene ee Nov. 10 Noy! 29 
Olmstead, W. Va........ Houston Coal & Coke Co., Lake 
Superior Coal Ce............. Dec. 1 Deen 6 
Vivian, Vii 4.85 ncn Tidewater Coal & Coke Co., Bot- 
tom Creek Coal & Coke Co... Dec. 8 Dee. 13 
Eckman, W. Va......... Shawnee Coal & Coke Co., Hous- | 
ton Coal & Coke Co., Eureka 
Coal & Coke Co.............. Dec. 15 Dees 2 
Powhatan, W. Va........ Powhatan Coal & Coke Co., 
Lynchburg Coal & Coke Co.. Dec. 22 Dee. Pas 
os 
ve | 





The next issue of “Coal Age” will contain a full desert 
tion of “The Muckle Cup Contest” (American Red o 
Meet), held at Valley View Park, Inkerman, Penn., Sept. 27 
This number will also show a photograph of the third annual 
outing of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Social Association, hel 
at Hazle Park, Penn., in August. A further article will dea 
with “Safety Precautions of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
West Virginia.” : 
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Epa hORLAL'S 


It is poor economy to reduce the speed of the mine 
yentilating fan during the night hours and on holidays 
when the mine is idle. This practice has been the direct 
cause of many serious and fatal accidents. 


Ad 
ve 


The good results said to have been obtained by the 
systematic division of labor in mines, a plan inaugur- 
ated some time ago, by one of the largest coal-mining 
companies in Montana; and the system of close super- 
yision of miners, during working hours—a plan recently 
adopted by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., operating in 
‘the northern anthracite district of Pennsylvania, are 
‘hopeful indications that the death rate in coal mining 
for 1913 will be much reduced. 

3 

Is it a fact, as has been suggested, that there is among 
a large class of miners a certain “uncanny” feeling, in 
respect to the presence of the safety lamp in the mine; 
and does this create an antipathy for the lamp, on the 
part of mine workers, that deters some operators from 
introducing the lamp into their mines when their best 
judgment dictates that safeties should be used? To an- 
swer this question in the affirmative would be to bow in 
submission to a recognized superstition, on the part of 
mine workers, that is a relic of the past. 


+2 
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Driving It Home 


The marked success which has attended the efforts of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and the various other min- 
ing organizations subsidiary to the United States Steel 
Corporation in conducting their “Safety-first” campaign, 
has been due largely to the fact that they have brought 
home to the miners themselves a realization that they, 
and they particularly, are responsible for accidents. 
The mine worker is made to feel that, after his em- 
ployer has spent vast sums for accident prevention, the 
occurrence of any mishap, be it ever so trivial, is a dis- 
grace not only to the company, but to him, and to him 
personally. 

It has been said, and truthfully, that habit is stronger 
_that nature. A soldier never knows the manual of 
‘arms until, through continuous drill and practice, the 
_ Yarious gun-movements have become purely and solely a 
matter of routine, requiring no mental effort whatever. 
A miner is never secure from preventable accidents un- 
til he has contracted the “‘safety habit,” until the exer- 
cise of caution and forethought has become as much a 
part of his day’s work as the manipulation of drill, pick 
or shovel. 

In order to keep the thought of safety continuously 
before the men, many ingenious methods are adopted. 
'The lead pencils furnished the various company em- 
| Ployees, bear the legend “Get the Safety Habit” or some 
‘similar admonition. The matches sold at the commis- 
|Sary will perhaps bear upon the box the red danger sig- 
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nal, and the words “Satety-first,” possibly also the com- 
pany’s monogram. The cigars which the superintend- 
ent occasionally confers upon some worthy employee or 
friend are encircled with “Boost for Safety” bands, and 
the pay envelope in which each worker receives his semi- 
monthly stipend, is adorned with some pointed admoni- 
tion, concerning dangerous practices, such as riding on 
trips, ete. Furthermore every scrap of official paper that 
leaves the office, regardless of whether it is a notice 
that Sam Smith has been appointed stable boss, or a 
check to John Doe for $1000, will have “Safety the 
First Consideration” printed conspicuously across its 
face. 

These are perhaps insignificant details and cannot 
compare either in importance or results with the ap- 
pointment and maintainance of work’s committees from 
the miners themselves. They are, nevertheless, minutiae 
in the practice of a great humanitarian idea, and serve 
to drive home to the person into whose hands such ar- 
ticles as have been mentioned above may come, that with 
those who make coal-getting their occupation, tonna 
may be important, but safety should be paramount. 


o* 
+o 


The Federal Bureau of Mines 


About a year ago we asked Doctor Holmes, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Mines, to investigate the possible 
electrification of the mine air by a current of high po- 
tential, conducted into the mine for lighting and power 
purposes. Doctor Holmes promised to have the matter 
taken up, at their experimental station, and thoroughly 
investigated to ascertain if it were possible for a dan- 
gerous condition of mine air to develop, owing to stray 
electrical currents; or if a possible electrical condition 
could develop in the air that would favor and assist the 
ignition of gas or dust or otherwise endanger the mine. 

This is an important matter and has been recently 
emphasized by evidence that points to the possibility of a 
still further influence of high-potential currents in. caus- 
ing the premature explosion of powder, in blasting coal 
in the mine. A suggestive feature, in this connection, is 
the fact that many unexplained accidents have occurred 
in well equipped uptodate mines, using currents of high 
potential. While it is impossible, as yet, to more than 
speculate on the possible influence of electrical mine 
equipment to increase the danger in mines, the question 
is one demanding immediate and intelligent investiga- 
tion, for which the Federal Bureau of Mines is equipped 
and which is its special work and province. 

Without seeming to unjustly criticize the werk the 
Bureau of Mines is doing, at the present time, attention 
may properly be drawn to some of the matters published 
by the bureau that are, to say the least, misleading to a 
large class of mining men. In this connection, we would 
refer, briefly, to Technical Paper No. 43, just issued 
by the bureau. The paper is entitled, “The Influence 
of Inert Gases on Inflammable Mixtures.” Its author, 
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J. K. Clement, has produced an interesting and, in some 
respects, valuable paper. The purpose of the paper and 
the ground desired to be covered by the investigation is 
clearly outlined in the preface by George 8. Rice. The 
information made available by the experiments of Mr. 
Clement undoubtedly has a value that will be appreciated 
by men who are able to apply the results, in a proper 
manner, to the solution of mining problems. To a large 
class of practical mining men, however, there are state- 
ments in the paper that are not only misleading but as 
yet unwarranted, in respect to their application to gen- 
eral mining conditions. 

To make clear our position in this regard, we would 
assert a firm belief and confidence in the value of experi- 
mental study; but great caution is needed in setting 
forth the suggested application to the practice of mining, 
of the positive and unquestioned determinations in the 
laboratory. 

The paper to which we refer describes the methods used 
and the results obtained in determining the explosive 
limits of mixtures of four out of the five important mine 
gases; namely, methane, oxygen, carbon dioxide and ni- 
trogen. The purpose was to make clear the influence of 
the extinctive gases, carbon dioxide and nitrogen, on the 
explosion of varying percentages of methane, in the pres- 
ence of varying percentages of oxygen. There are two 
points in the paper to which we wish to draw attention, 
not for the purpose of criticism so much as to lead to the 
elucidation of points that have an important practical 
bearing. 

The instruments used in the experiments in the 
laboratory, were a comparatively small Hempel pipette, 
having an electric-spark igniter; and a larger steel ves- 
sel in which the explosion of the gaseous mixture was ef- 
fected by the electric are of a 220-volt current. The steel 
cylinder used was provided with an opening for the re- 
lease of the pressure developed in the explosion, the open- 
ing being covered by a paraffined-paper diaphragm. In 
reference to these experiments, two points are worthy of 
notice, in respect to applying the results too widely, in 
mining practice: (1) the character of the source of igni- 
tion, and (2) the limited confines of the explosion cham- 
ber. The effect of these factors can only be judged in- 
telligently by the physicist possessing a broad, practical 
experience. 

The points to which we call attention, and in respect 
to which we advise caution are the defined limits of ex- 
plosion for the several gaseous mixtures; and the state- 
ment found at the top of p. 17 of the paper, to the effect 
that “No distinction could be drawn between limits of 
burning and limits of explosion.” 

Every practical mining man knows that gas burns in 
the mine workings; or, in other words, is inflammable 
when no explosion takes place. The small confines of the 
laboratory experiments would not represent truthfully 
mining conditions, in this regard. There is unquestion- 
ably a limit of explosion and, beyond this, a limit of in- 
flammability of gaseous mixtures, in mining practice. 

Referring, again, to the ‘irst point, we desire to re- 
call the well established fact that an explosive mixture 
of methane and air, at its maximum explosive point, be- 
comes inexplosive by the addition of one-seventh of its 
volume of carbon dioxide. Making the addition of this 
proportion of carbon dioxide to a mixture of methane and 
normal air, at its maximum explosive point, gives the 
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following gaseous mixture: Methane, 8.28 per cent.; 
oxygen, 16.59 per cent.; nitrogen, 62.63 per cent.; and 
carbon dioxide, 12.50 per cent. 

Now, plotting the codrdinates of methane and carbon 
dioxide, according to the percentages in this mixture and, 
as stated on p. 21 of the paper, using the diagram, Fig. 
3, p. 11, for this purpose, the intersection of the co- 
ordinates falls very near the center of the explosive area 
indicated for a 16-per-cent. oxygen content. This result 
is plainly at variance with the teaching of the paper, as 
we understand it. An explanation of this seeming dis- 
crepancy between the teaching of the paper and well es~ 
tablished facts in mining practice should be given. 

A New Aspect to Trust Busting 

For many years there has been a decided inclination 
on the part of the people to wage unceasing war upon 
all trusts. With the man who earned his bread by the 
sweat of his face, the conviction was strong that all ag- 


‘gregations of capital controlled by highly centralized 


managements were public malefactors, and consequently 
only fit for dismemberment. 

Politicians and demagogues who are ever alert to trim 
their sails to the varying currents of public approval, 
have carefully promulgated and fostered the idea that 
there is only one good trust, and that is a dead one. 

In the recent past, however, a new note has been 
sounded by the voters of the land, and one to which 
legislators may well hearken and pay heed. As an act 
entirely of their own free will and accord, several thous- 
and employees of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. petitioned 
Congress to prevent the dissolution of the United States 
Steel Corporation. And following the example of the 
Frick employees, it is expected that those of .aany other 
constituent and subsidiary companies of the “Steel 
Trust” will present similar petitions. 

There are few, if any, so-called “trusts” the stocks 
of which are as widely and as thoroughly disseminated 
among their emiployees as are those of the Steel Cor- 
poration. Its dissolution would not, therefore, affect 
merely the vast accumulations of a small group of ex- 
tremely wealthy money owners, but would endanger the 
meagre capital and cripple the earning power of the 
savings of thousands and thousands of honest hard- 
working mill hands and miners, whose holdings of stock 
represent the net earnings of long years of toil, econo- 
my and thrift. ; 

In forcing this dissolution suit the government has 
touched thousands of voters in a spot where all men 
are not only vulnerable but sensitive—the pocketbook. 
More and more as years go by the poor man is seeing: 
the wisdom of investing his earnings in securities, which 
yield at least a reasonable rate of interest. And, when 
a vast number of voters become capitalists, what politi- 
clan or ring, Legislature or Congress can threaten the 
earning power of their savings with impunity? 


os 
ve 


At the present time we are attempting to solve our 
troublesome mining problems by the enactment of re- 
pressive legislation. The policy of former periods was 
one whereby invention was used to surmount difficulties. | 
The electric spark is not more dangerous today than the 
naked flame was a century ago. Can’t the electrical pro- 
fession produce a Sir Humphrey Davy to solve the prob- 
lem of electricity in gaseous mines? 
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The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. Meet 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The ninth annual first-aid contest of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co. was held at Edgewood Park, 
near Shamokin, Sept. 20. To show the importance of 
the meeting and the emphasis placed on first-aid work 
by the company it should be stated that G. F. Baer, 


‘president of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 


Co., was present to signalize the event. 


It was pro- 


nounced by all present to have been the most successful 
ever held by the compary. 


The big event of the day, the final contest for full 


teams, was won by the Outside team of the Draper col- 


. 


liery of the Shenandoah D:vision with a percentage of 
97% points, while the Henry Clay team was a close second 
with a percentage of 95. Eight other teams participated 
in the final event. 

It had been originally planned to hold the meet in 
Lakeside Park at East Mahanoy Junction, where former 
contests have been held by the company. Every arrange- 
ment was made for the moving of special trains to that 
point, carrying the first-aid teams and the employees of 
the various collieries, but early in the morning General 
Manager W. J. Richards, learning that shelter, in case 
of rain, could not be secured at Lakeside, gave orders 


that the contests should be held at Edgewood Park. 










The orders were carried out in the short time avail- 
able, but one of the five special trains carrying the crowds 
went to Lakeside and on its arrival was forwarded im- 
mediately to Shamokin. j 

A commissary train carrying a company caterer, chefs 
and waiters to the number of a couple of a hundred, to- 
gether with their equipment, was rushed to Edgewood 
Park and at noon served a most tempting lunch. This 
part of the day’s program came immediately after the 
close of the elimination contests. 


Tur STANDING OF THE TEAMS 


ag 


There was much interest and considerable rivalry 
manifested in the final contest. The problem was con- 
sidered a dicult one, but all the teams competing 
made fairly good percentages. The problem in the final 
contest was: Dress foot, leg, thigh and hip, using spiral 
reverse for leg and thigh and the spica for hip. Bandages 
101% inches. 

The following is a list of the contesting teams with 
the percentages they obtained: 


Percent- 

Percent- Teams ages 

Teams ages PALAU catberoys cussepeatens es) 6 90 

jDraper, outside .... 97 Good (Springs. .... 89 

{Henry Clay, inside.. 95 Turkey Run, inside. 85 
M@retorcollicry .......- 94 Knickerbocker,  in- 

Tunnel Ridge, inside 93 BHIGIGY inceec Blog Ler 85 
mast, outside ....... 90 Schuylkill Haven, 

' storage yarde... < 84 


Drs. J. B. Rogers, of Pottsville, F. C. Fegley, of Fair- 
‘mount, and KE. F. Bickel, of Shamokin, acted as the 
judges and as soon as they announced their decision 
President Baer addressed the large audience and pre- 
‘sented the pennant to the Draper team, which won first 
‘honors. He referred to his recent tour of Europe and 
to the first-aid work he had seen there and stated that he 
‘was more pleased with the work of the P. & R. C. & I. 
Co’s teams than with any that he had ever seen. He 
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closed by making a plea for continued loyalty to the 
company on the part of the men in its employ. 

Pennants were then presented to the district winners 
by President Baer’s daughter, Mrs. Smith, of Pottsville, 
Misses Helen and Loraine Richards, daughters of Gen- 
eral Manager Richards, of Pottsville; Miss Clara Deckert, 
Miss Louise Smyth, Dr. George Halberstadt and G. H. 
Hoover. Field and water sports which had been planned 
were not carried out, owing to the lateness of the hour 
at which the final first-aid contest was completed. 

The contests were held on the baseball field immedi- 
ately in front of the grand stand in which a capacity 
crowd was seated. There were 76 first-aid teams to par- 
ticipate in the elimination contests in the morning. These 
teams represent 40 collieries which are distributed 
throughout Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties and 
at which more than 25,000 men are employed. 


OrIGINAL PROBLEMS 


The various corps from each district were allowed to 
draw one of ten problems submitted by officials of the 
company. ‘These were worked out and the winners of the 
various districts were the competitors in the afternoon 
when the final event took place. 

The ten problems were: 


“Rescue from electrical contact and administer artificial 
respiration by the Schaefer and Sylvester methods. Also use 
the oxygen tank and pulmotor. Time allowance, 10 minutes. 

Handlings by one, two and three men and on litter. Cross- 
obstruction and,load ambulance. Time allowance, 12 minutes. 

Compound fracture of the skull. Dislocated shou'der. 
Two 2%-in. gauze bandages, one 8-in., one 4-in., and one 
triangular. Time allowance, 10 minutes. 

Simple fracture of the forearm. Laceration of fingers and 
hand. Separate fingers and apply spica of the hand. Two 
21%4-in. bandages and two 2-in. bandages. Time allowance, 10 
minutes. 

Compound fracture of the leg and dislocated hip. Band- 
ages, nine 4-in., three 3-in., and one 2%-in. Time allowance, 
15 minutes. 

Lurns of head, 
gauze bandages. 
minutes. 

Irracture of the spine and lacerated buttock. Bandages, 
five 4-in. and six 2%-in. Time allowance, 20 minutes. 

Fracture of the right patella and crushed left foot. Band- 
ages, two 2%-in., two 2-in., and one 4-in. Time allowance, 
10 minutes. 


Hight 2%-in. 
allowance, 20 


neck, body and right arm. 
Gauze and cotton. Time 


Lacerated ear foreign body in eye. Bandages, one 2-in. 
and one 1%-in. Time allowance, 5 minutes. 
Dislocated shoulder, fractured ribs. Bandages, two 4-in. 


and one 8-in. Time allowance, 6 minutes. 


Ruxes or MEET 


The following general rules governed the work of the 


contestants: 


The dressings will start and stop at the sound of a gong. 
The dressing of all injuries to be done with materials issued 
for the purpose. In the application of the spiral reverse 
bandage, one-third of the width of the bandage must be left 
exposed. Subjects should wear tight-fitting underclothing or 
have the skin exposed. All splints to be padded. There will 
be three judges, and three districts will work at one time, 
one judge will be assigned to each district. Final dressing 
to be decided by the three judges. 


The Draper Colliery team has made rapid advancement 
in first-aid work during the past two years. The team has 
never before distinguished itself in the contests except in 
1911, when it took seventh place. 

The winners in former years were: Bear Ridge, 1912; 
Phoenix Park and Wadesville, 1911; Wadesville, 1910; 
Glendower, 1909; Tunnel Ridge, 1908; Wadesville, 1907 ; 
Lincoln, 1906; Wadesville, 1905. 
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Removal of Coal through Adjoining 
Land 
BYtA DE He Sire. 


SYNOPSIS—Damage to landowner, and not benefit to 
operator is proper basis for valuation of right-of-way. 
Decisions of American and English Courts summarized. 
Cases stated when right passes with conveyance of coal 
under particular land. Right cannot be condemned for 
private purpose. 

33 


Ques.—A Tennessee coal-mining company writes CoaL 


AGE as follows: “Can you advise us on the questior of the . 


value of the right to haul coal originating on the land of 
ene party through the land of another, and on to the land 
of a third party? This question is now coming up in 
our coal field and no standards of value are set. Would 
you please advise us where we could find some of the 
older cases covering this point in either America or 
England” ? 

Ans.—I find but few American or English cases bear- 
ing directly on this question; the scarcity being due, 
probably, to the fact that such right-of-way generally de- 
pends upon express agreement with the landowners af- 
fected, since it»is usually held that it cannot be con- 
demned. Therefore, the question is not apt to arise in 
litigation, except in suits for damage in making an un- 
authorized use of land in hauling coal through it. 


Wuat tHE Courts Have HEtp 


In England, the measure of damages for the use of 
land as a mining right-of-way is said in The Laws of 
England, Vol. 20, p. 588, to be “the value of the land 
for the purposes for which it is used; compensation is 
measured by wayleave rent in respect of the minerals car- 
ried, and the rate (if any) usual in the neighborhood is 
adopted as a convenient measure.” This statement is 
supported by citation of the following English cases: 
Powell vs. Aiken (1858) 4 Kay & Johnson’s Reports 
343; Martin vs. Porter (1839) 5 Meeson & Welsby’s Re- 
ports 351; Whitwham vs. Westminster Brymbo Coal & 
Coke Co. (1896) 2 Chancery Division Reports 538; 
Jegon vs. Vivian (1871) 6 Chancery Appeal Reports 
742; Phillips *s. Homfray (1871) 6 Chancery Appeal 
Reports 770; A. G. vs. Tomline (1880) 15 Chancery Di- 
vision Reports 150; Hilton vs. Woods (1867) Law Re- 
ports, 3 Eq. 432. In the second cited case four cents per 
ton was allowed as wayleave. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has held that the 
measure of damages resulting from the establishment of 
an underground railroad for the transportation of coal 
ts the difference between the value of the tract as a whole 
at the time of the entry and its value after the com- 
pletion of the road, as determined from the opinions of 
witnesses of skill and judgment, who have had oppor- 
tunities to learn the value of the property in question, 





*Attorney and Counselor at Law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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or of similar properties in the same neighborhood (48 
Pennsylvania State Reports 495). Another decision of 
the same court is to the effect that mere unauthorized 
use by the owner of underlying coal of a tunnel to con- 
vey coal from adjoining lands does not entitle the land- 
owner to punitive damages, or to any recovery exceeding 
compensation for injury actually resulting from the 
wrong, though he is entitled to nominal damages, which 
were allowed in this case (46 Atlantic Reporter 370). 


In this interesting case, the Supreme Court approved 


a statement of the trial judge that the value to the op- 
erator of the privilege of running coal through the tun- 
nel could not be considered; and that any recovery be- 
yond nominal damages must be based on a showing of 
substantial injury to the landowner. 

Rights in cases where coal is sought to be removed 
from adjoining land through a mine on particular prem- 
ises are illustrated by a decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court. A lease of eleven acres of land for 35 years to 
the purchaser of coal underlying that and remaining 
lands owned by the lessor, for the purpose of mining and 
removing the coal, was held by the Llinois Supreme 
Court to give the right, before the exhaustion of such 
coal, to use the leased premises for the transportation 
of coal mined on other land (25 Northeastern Reporter 
795). In this case the court said: “By the sale and eon- 
veyance of the fee of the coal, appellee (the owner of the 
land) severed it from her estate in the land, and the 
right of her grantees or their assigns te use the estate 
thus granted by her in the coal so long as her property 
is not interfered with or injured in any way, cannot be 
questioned. It is manifest that until the expiration of 
the term or until appellant or its assigns shall exhaust 
the coal under her land, she can have no right of reéntry 
in the mines, or the leasehold estate. It is not conceiv- 
able how the proposed use of appellant’s mine and shaft 
can result in damage to appellee. Any action brought by 
her for supposed trespass for running its cars through 
the entries in the mines or for hoisting and delivering’ 


the same at the shaft, or for any use of the leased land, 


would be answered by the fact that appellant was right- 
fully in possession under the contract.” 


The Pennsylvania cases cited above, and decisions gen- 
erally on the measure of damage to land resulting from 


trespass or condemnation of rights-of-way in genera! 
fairly indicate a policy of the courts of this country ty 
fix the amount of depreciation in the market value of 
the land, if any, as the value of such rights as are here 


considered, without regard to the value of such rights to 


the coal operators who acquire them. 


WHEN COMPENSATION Is UNNECESSARY 


But it is interesting to note, in this connection, that 
the right to use tunnels, shafts, and other ways on or 
under particular land, in removing coal from adjoining 
land, often passes under the terms of the lease or deed 
covering coal underlying the particular land, thus render- 
ing it unnecessary for the operator to pay additional 
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mpensation for this right. Application of this prin- 
iple is illustrated by the following decisions: 

Unless the instrument whereby right to mine coal is 
‘ranted contains a provision to the contrary, the space: 
‘eft by the mining operations may be used during the 
‘ontinuance of the grant for the purpose of hauling min- 
vals and draining water through such space from other 
nines (Ohio Supreme Court, 80 Northeastern Reporter 


4). 


A tease of coal lands with surface right-of-way for 
‘racks, etc., at a specified rental, with the privilege to 
continue their use after exhaustion of the coal, at an 
qmusual rental of $20, was held by the lowa Supreme 
ourt to give the right to use the way for the removal of 
‘oal mined under adjoining land, including the use of 
inderground entries and shafts, and, hence, not to en- 
itle the landowner to additional compensation (86 
Yorthwestern Reporter 41). 

_ A conveyance of all the coal under certain land, “to 
ave and to hold * * * until the exhaustion thereof” 
‘rants right to carry, through a chamber, or tunnel eut 
n the same, other coal dug out of an adjacent mine, for 
he purpose of taking it out through an opening in land 
vf his own (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 22 Atlantic 
Reporter 1035). The court held in this case that this 
‘ule is not affected by the question whether the mining 
ight is the subject of an express grant or of an excep- 
jion in a conveyance of the remaining interests 1 the 
‘and. But, in a later Pennsylvania case, it was held that 
i deed to underlying coal, with a right on the land to 
varry the coal away did not give the right to take out 
of the pit on the land, and carry by such right-of-way 
‘oal mined under another tract, nor to dump at the pit’s 
nouth refuse from the other mine. It was further held 
hat the right did not arise because of a practice of the 
‘ormer common owner of both tracts (28 Atlantic Re- 
yorter 226). 

Noting the conflict between the holdings in the two 
ast mentioned cases, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
{42 Atlantic Reporter 4) declared that it intended to 
idhere to the rule that the purchaser of underlying coal 
vith a right-of-way over and under the land, is entitled 
o haul through the gangways of the mine coal mined 
meer adjoining land, so long as the mine is necessarily 
cept open to mine coal still remaining under the par- 
jeular land. And as late as 1909, the same court de- 
sided that the lessee of a coal mine cannot be charged for 
ise of gangways on the premises for transporting coal 
rom other premises (74 Atlantic Reporter 26). 

Although a conveyance of minerals implies a right-of- 
vay over the grantor’s land, under which they lie, for 
heir removal, there is no right over the lands of one 
ther than the grantor (Tennessee Supreme Court, 90 
fenn. Reports 619; 118 Southwestern Reporter 649). 

Statutes in several states purport to give the right to 
ondemn rights-of-way for mining purposes, but such 
aws are held by the courts to be unconstitutional so 
ar as they may be construed to authorize condemnation 
f a way for private use only. The connection of two 
ieds of minerals belonging to the same owner by a way 
vassing through the land of another is a private use for 
which land cannot be condemned. But statutes provid- 
ng for condemnation of land for railroads open to the 
mblic on payment of proper compensation are valid. 
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(Barringer & Adams on Mines and Mining, 1st Ed., pp. 
591, 592.) 


Who Is Liable for Taxes on Coal 
Stored on Docks? 


The question as to whether delivery under certain con- 
ditions is such delivery to the buyer as passes title to him 
may become important in the question as to who is liable 
for taxes on coal constituting the subject of sale. This 
poimt was involved in a Wisconsin case, reported at page 
227, 120 Northwestern Reporter. Under the particular 
wording of the contract of sale in that case, it was held 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court that title to Pittsburgh 
coal sold to railway companies for delivery at Superior, 
Wis., did not pass until delivery, f.o.b. cars, rendering 
the seller liable for taxes on the fuel while on docks at 
Superior before being loaded on cars. 
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Recent Decisions 


When Corporation May Purchase Own Stock—It is beyond 
the power of a corporation to purchase its own stock, unless 
expressly so authorized by law. (Maryland Court of Appeals, 
Bear Creek Lumber Co. vs. Second National Bank of Cumber- 
land, 87 Atlantic Reporter, 1084.) 


Right to Question Validity of Mortgage—On suit to fore- 
close a mortgage covering the property of a coal-mining com- 
pany, a defense that the mortgage was executed without 
authority from the stockholders can be raised by them only, 
and not by the company itself. (Colorado Court of Appeals, 
Firestone Coal Co. vs. McKissick, 134 Pacific Reporter, 147.) 

Liability for Mine Foreman’s Negligence—A Pennsylvania 
coal operator is not responsible for injury to a miner, result- 
ing from negligent failure of a properly qualified mine fore- 
man to make an examination for gases, as required by the 
law of that state. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Watkins 
vs. Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 87 Atlantic Reporter, 860.) 

Corporation Disqualified to Issue Accommodation Paper— 
A business or industrial corporation has no power to make or 
indorse commercial paper for the accommodation of third 
parties, unless its charter expressly confers such authority; 
corporations have only such powers as are expressly or im- 
pliedly granted by their charters and the laws of the state 
under which they exist. (Georgia Court of Appeals, Savannah 
Ice Co. vs. Canal-Louisiana Bank & Trust Co., 79 Southeastern 
Reporter, 45.) 

Checks Should Be Presented Immediately—Bank ehecks 
are not designed as a medium of circulation, but as a means 
of securing expeditious payment in money; and when a check 
drawn by a third person is received by an indorsee he acts 
at his peril, so far as the payee and indorsers are concerned, 
in failing to promptly present the cheek for payment, if it 
appears that it would have been paid if presented within 
a reasonable time, notwithstanding the drawer’s subsequent 
insolvency. (Georgia Supreme Court, Kennedy vs. Jones, 78 
Southeastern Reporter, 1069.) 


Lessor’s Right to Share in Stock Issue—Where a lease of 
coal lands reserved to the lessors a one-tenth interest in the 
lease, in the nature of paid-up and nonassessable stock of 
the lessee corporation, the lessors were entitled to share only 
in the stock issued under authority vested in the company 
when the lease was made, and not in additiona! stock sub- 


sequently issued under authority afterwards conferred by the 


state, after valuable mining property, other than that cov- 
ered by the lease, was acquired by the company. (West Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Taylor vs. Buffalo Col- 
lieries Co., 79 Southeastern Reporter, 27.) 


Defense of Employees’ Personal Injury Claims in Oklahoma 
—Under the laws of Oklahoma, it is a complete defense to a 
suit against a coal operator for injury to a miner that the 
latter failed to use ordinary care for his own safety, and that 
such neglect was a direct cause of the accident, regardless 
of any negligence of the employer; the legal doctrine, in 
force in some states, that an employee may recover notwith- 
standing contributory negligence on his part, if that negli- 
gence was slight as compared with the employer’s neglect, 
not being in force in Oklahoma. (Oklahoma Supreme Court, 
Hailey-Ola Coal Co. vs. Morgan, 134 Pacific Reporter, 29.) 
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Collapsible Stoppings 


Letter No. 1—The question has been asked, CoaL 
Acar, Sept. 20, p. 424, whether or not collapsible stop- 
pings would localize an explosion of gas or dust in the 
mine. I have always been in favor of collapsible stop- 
pings in small mines where the mine is ventilated: in, 
say one or two splits. I would not approve of their 
use, however, in a large mine, except in the live work- 
ings or on the butt headings. 

I believe that the best way to localize a mine explo- 
sion is to arrange a separate air split for each “flat,” by 
building an overcast at the entrance to that section. If 


the section contains more than, say 10 pairs of headings, - 


it may be necessary to provide a second main air course, 
to tap the section midway, which will then require an- 
other overcast at that point. It has proven, in many 
instances, that where a large section containing many 
rooms is ventilated by a single split of air, a small ex- 
plosion of gas or dust is confined, generally, to that sec- 
tion in which it occurred. 

I have observed that the general practice in large up- 
todate mines is to build collapsible stoppings of wood 
or a single course of brick, in the live workings; while 
the stoppings on the main haulage roads and cross- 
headings are permanent stoppings built of brick, stone 
or concrete. This is generally done, however, from an 
economical consideration, rather than for the purpose of 
localizing a possible explosion. In these mines, the 
stoppings on the butt headings driven off the cross-en- 
tries, as well as the stoppings in the rooms, are light 
collapsible stoppings. Here are the live workings where 
the coal is produced. 

It is my belief that a small explosion of gas or dust, 
in these rooms or butt headings, would be confined to 
one section, provided that section was ventilated by a 
single air split. But, if the air current was conducted 
through other butt headings and rooms, the explosion 
would probably be carried through the entire air split. 
It might develop sufficient force, in its course, to blow 
down one or more permanent stoppings; and, in that 
case, it would extend into other sections of the mine. 
We have an example of this in the Monongah explosion, 
Dec. 6, 1907; the Darr explosion, Dec. 19, 1907; and the 
Marianna explosion, Nov. 28, 1908. All of these mines 
had collapsible stoppings throughout their live work- 
ings. 

The question may well be asked: What is a perman- 
ent and what is a collapsible stopping, in a mine con- 
taining both gas and dust? Previous to the explosion, 
the stoppings in the Monongah mine were considered 
permanent stoppings; but, being blown to pieces by the 
force of the explosion, they might properly be called 
collapsible stoppings. 

There can be no question but that permanent stop- 
pings should be built on all main haulage roads and air- 
ways, in order to maintain a sufficient circulation of air 
at the working face. Any kind of collapsible stoppings, 
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on these headings, would not receive the attention ne- 
cessary to keep them in proper shape to maintain the 
required circulation of air in the workings. 

In closing, I want to say that any efficient method 
for localizing explosions of gas and dust in the mines 
would be hailed with delight by all mining men. J 
fear, however, that the collapsible stopping, suggested 
by the Bureau of Mines, is not the remedy for whicl 
we are seeking. It must be remembered that dust is a 


' dangerous factor, and that it permeates the entire mine 


to a greater or less extent. Mines that are not consid- 
ered dangerous on account of gas, may be dangerous, 
owing to the presence of dust and a small amount of 
gas, perhaps too small an amount to be detected on the 
lamp. Or a slight disarrangement of the ventilating 
current may permit the accumulation of gas, in an other- 
wise well ventilated mine. Only too often, the mine we 
had considered safest has been wrecked by an explosion. 
I cannot see where collapsible stoppings will localize 
an explosion of dust. We have learned much in regard 
to the phenomena of explosions; but their frequent re- 
currence proves our knowledge is not complete. 
PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENT. 
Oliphant Furnace, Penn. 





Letter No. 2—My attention has been called to the sug- 
gestion that collapsible stoppings built %n the crosseuts 
or breakthroughs between entries, near the working face, 
would localize a possible explosion of gas or dust in the 
workings. While I have not, as yet, seen the full state- 
ment of this question, I do not hesitate to say that I 
fail to see the point of the argument that these light stop- 
pings would, in any manner, prevent the development of 
an explosion and its extension throughout the mine. 

I would draw attention to the fact that the usual 
practice in coal mining is to build the stopping at about 
the center of the crosseut. This allows the accumulation 
of more dust. in these void places in the crosseuts, than 
can be found upon the gangways or in the air courses oF 
chambers. My thought is that if these stoppings were 
collapsible under the pressure of a light gas or dust ex 
plosion, all the dust in those crossecuts would be blown 
into the air and explode, greatly increasing the dis 
turbance and extending rather than localizing the ex 
plosion. 

Another point should be borne in mind, namely, such 
light stoppings would frequently be thrown down by the 
concussion of a heavy blast or a windy or blownout shot: 
and the quantity of dust thrown into the air, as a result, 
might be ignited by the flame of succeeding shots and 
cause an explosion that would not otherwise occur. 

For the reasons stated and with the present extent ol 
my knowledge of the question, I would consider the mat- 
ter of putting collapsible stoppings in cross-headings a 
very impracticable proposition. : 

W. D. Owens, Div. ‘Supt., 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
West Pittston, Penn, 
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The Mine Air Current and Explosions 


In connection with the interesting discussion on this 
subject, Coat Agu, Sept. 13, p. 390, I want to draw 
attention to the fact that whether the movement of the 
yentilating current, in a mine, is caused by an exhaust 
fan or a blower, it is certain that when either of these 
fans is stopped, the air current traveling in the mine 
will not cease immediately. In the use of either fan, the 
upeast shaft has been warmed by the return air and the 
heat of the shaft will serve, for a considerable time, to 
raise the temperature of the upcast current. This will 
produce an air column in the upeast shaft, that will serve 
the same purpose as a small furnace, to produce circula- 
tion in the mine. This alone would prevent any sudden 
outflow of gas from the goaves, except in the most fiery 
mine. 

I want to suggest that barometric readings taken at 
the surface, and in the fan drift, and at different points 
throughout the mine would prove of considerable interest 
‘in the study of mine ventilation. 

i JAMES ASHWORTH, 
Mining Engineer. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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- Education and Training for Mining 


Men 


It is indeed encouraging to note the interest that is be- 
‘ing taken, generally, in the education and training of all 
classes of mining men; but, particularly, the miner. 
While many may differ as to means and methods em- 
ployed, all will agree that there is great need for the 
education and training of men engaged in the mining in- 
dustry. The broad and intelligent discussion of the sub- 
ject will eventually develop the best means and methods 
to employ. ; 

I cannot agree with Samson Smith, who, in discussing 
this subject, Coan Acr, Aug. 30, p. 318, criticizes the 
suggestion of Mine Inspector C. H. Nesbitt, that safety 
inspectors and instructors be employed in the mines as a 
means of training miners in the best and safest methods of 
doing their work. Mr. Smith claims that the boys should 
be trained when young, according to the old proverb, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” He states that boys 
should be taken into the mines by their fathers and 
trained in the work of mining coal. 

It is a sad fact that many parents are neither morally 
nor intellectually qualified to train their children; and 
we must look to some other source for this training, such 
as public schools, Sunday schools and other institutions. 

Again, many fathers, though they have worked in the 
mines most of their lives, are not practical miners. They 
cannot build a mine door; or do a first-class job of tim- 
bering; or lay a good piece of track; much less lay down 








a mine switch. Many know little of the laws of venti- 


lation, the dangerous character of coal dust and the na- 
ture and effect of mine gases upon the human system. It 
is evident that fathers who are deficient in the knowledge 
of these things are not competent to teach or train their 
sons; and, as I said before, such training and instruction 
must come from another source. The suggestion of the 
safety instructor and inspector in mines, appeals to me 
as it must to many practical men, as a wise suggestion. 
‘ 
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The age limit for boys entering the mine, which, in 
Tennessee and many other states, is 16 years, would make 
impossible the early training suggested by Mr. Smith. 
Some of the most practical miners I know, however, are 
men who entered the mine after they were 21 years of 
age. These men studied to enlarge their practical ex- 
perience by acquiring a knowledge of the theory of mining 
and applying it in their daily work. 

I think that Mr. Nesbitt’s suggestion for the organiza- 


‘tion of a department of safety and instruction for each 


mine, with a practical and efficient person in charge, who 
commands the respect and confidence of the miners, who 
knows how to enforce rules and maintain discipline, who 
looks after the ventilation and sanitation of the mine, 
and who knows the difference between safe and unsafe 
conditions as they arise, is an efficient medium of educat- 
ing and training miners, and must prove much more ef- 
fective in producing competent and proficient mining 
men than any training of fathers whose mining knowl- 
edge and experience may be limited. As in all other 
trades and professions, good common “hoss” sense is a 
valuable element to mix with the experience acquired 
in mining. 

Through lack of discipline, force and system, many 
mine foremen drift into the habit of telling miners to 
timber their working places and keep them safe, without 
expecting them to comply. Upon the mine foreman de- 
volves the responsibility for the coal output. The opera- 
tor presses him for a few more tons, and in turn he 
pushes the miner for more cars; and, in order that he 
may load more cars, the foreman permits the miner to 
postpone setting a timber his better judgment tells him 
ought to be set without delay. The slate falls, the miner 
is killed, a funeral is held and a damage suit follows. 
If a vigilant inspector was in charge who was responsible 
for the safety of men and not for the output of coal, he 
would have recognized the danger and had the timber set 
instead of permitting the miner to load the car. Perhaps 
the day’s run might be short a car, but a good miner 
would still be living to provide for his family. My ex- 
perience as miner, mine foreman and assistant state mine 
inspector has taught me that it is, generally, the miner 
that has spent years in mining who gets hurt by falling 
slate or coal. And nine times out of ten it is owing to his 
own neglect or carelessness. If the mine had a vigilant 
inspector who would not let miners grow careless, in the 
matter of timbering and keeping their working places 
safe, many accidents would be avoided in coal mines. 

Joun Rose, 
District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 


Starting a Fan after an Explosion 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry, Coat Acer, 
Sept. 20, p. 430, and the editorial suggestion, p. 
423, of the same issue, that this question be further dis- 
cussed, permit me to say that, in my opinion, the ques- 
tion of starting up the fan after a short period of idle- 
ness, following an explosion that damaged the fan, so 
that it required to be repaired, will depend on the con- 
ditions existing in the mine. There are two possible 
cases, which differ so materially in the effect produced on 
the conditions in the mine after the explosion that they 
should be considered separately. 
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On the one hand, if the overcasts and stoppings are 
built of lumber, the stopping being light and collapsible, 
it may be taken for granted that they will have been 
blown down by the force of the explosion.. The.cireu- 
lation in the mine would thus be cut off, even the natural 
current that might otherwise prevail, nothwithstanding 
the fan has been so badly damaged that it is not work- 
ing. Under these conditions, if the fan is repaired and 
again started, it may be assumed that the air will be 
short-circuited at a point not far from the foot of the 
shaft, by reason of the overcasts and stoppings being 
destroved. The air current therefore will not reach the 
face until these overcasts and stoppings are repaired. 
As this work of repair progresses, the air current will 
circulate closer and closer to the face of the workings, 
and the work will become more dangerous and require 
greater caution, in order to avoid driving any accumu- 
lated gases into an area in the mine where fire might 
exist. 

On the other hand, assuming the overcasts and stop- 
pings are built in a substantial manner and have, for 
the most part, withstood the force of the blast, the 
starting up of the fan after the repairs are complete 
would certainly be accompanied with great danger, be- 
cause the accumulated gases would be driven into the 
fire area, which may reasonably be assumed to exist in 
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‘with breathing apparatus and safety lamps. 
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portions of the mine. The ignition of these gases would. 
cause a second explosion more disastrous than the first; 
and all hope of rescuing any persons in the mine who 
had possibly survived the first explosion would be de- 
stroved. In my opinion, it would be safer not to start 
the fan until a properly equipped exploring party can. 
enter the mine and ascertain its condition, if this is at 
all possible. 

This seems the only wise course to pursue, unless 
some definite knowledge of the inside condition of the 
mine is obtainable by observations at the surface. The 
only hope of rescue, in any event, lies in the calm, in- 
telligent judgment of those in charge; and this judg 
ment must be based on accurate knowledge in the face 
of the grave dangers the conditions present. It is, of 
course, necessary that rescue parties should be fitted out 
Should no 
evidence of fire existing in the mine be reported by 
rescuers or be forthcoming after a considerable period 
of time, the repairs being completed, the fan can be 
started with a reasonable expectancy of safety. Before 
this is done, however, all persons should be withdrawn 
from the mine. 

JOHN EK. AMBROSE, 
Mining Engineer. 
New Durham, N. J. 
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BLASTING IN MINES 


The removal of the coal from its position in the seam 
generally requires blasting, which under many conditions 
common to coal mining is a dangerous operation and requires 
both knowledge and experience. 

Theory of Blasting Coal—The blasting of coal differs from 
that of rock; the former being soft and friable, while the 
latter is generally hard and brittle. The chief consideration, 
however, in the blasting of coal, is to break it from its bed 
in such size as can be readily handled and loaded into the 
mine cars, but without producing an unnecessary amount of 
fine coal and slack. To do this requires careful study of the 
character of the coal to be blasted and a knowledge of the 
explosive used. 

IXinds of Shots—In the accompanying 1 
four of the principal shots employed in blasting coal. 


figure are shown 
The 





SHow1nGg DirFERENT SHots IN Coat FACE 


“rib shot” shown on the left (a) is for the purpose of cutting 
the rib by blasting, instead of using a pick and shearing the 
coal as shown on the right. A rib shot is very apt to prove 
a “tight” shot, unless, as shown in the figure, the coal is 
blasted back so as to give this shot an Opportunity to free 


itself. A “dead hole” is one that is perpendicular to a prac- 
tically straight face of coal, as shown at (b). The shot 


shown at (d) woula be a dead hole were it not for the side 
cut on the right rib, which frees the shot. A “grip shot” is 
one that is laid at a considerable angle with the face of the 
coal, as shown.-at (c), in the figure. 


Dangerous Shots—The shots classed as dangerous are the 
following: “blownout,” “windy,” “squealer’” and “heavy” shots. 
A blownout shot is one that blows its tamping, owing to the 
charge being laid too deeply on the solid, or the shot being 
bound and unable to free itself. The same effect is often pro- 
duced by reason of the charge being insufficient for the work 
to be performed, or the hole being improperly tamped, or 
having too large a diameter for the depth of the ‘‘stemming,” 
as: the tamping is ‘called. 

A windy shot is a shot that for any reason expends much 
of its energy on the air. ’ 
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A squealer,.in mining language, is a shot that does little 
more than crack the coal; the force of the explosion finding 
vent through the crevices made in the coal, produces a pe- 
culiar sound like a shrill whistle; hence the name. 

A heavy shot is one that produces a strong concussion of 
the mine air. It is an effect similar to 
that of a windy shot, but less powerful. 


Placing Shots—A _ shot is well-placed 
when it performs the work it was ex- 
pected to do in breaking down the coal, 
and produces no marked effect on the 
air. Experience alone is the _ great 
teacher in knowing how and where a 
shot should be laid in the coal in order 
to produce the desired results. A few 
illustrations will suggest some import- 
ant facts and principles in the practice 
of shooting coal. 

_ In Fig. 1, is shown a well-placed shot 
in a hard-shooting coal. The coal has 
been undercut so as to enable the shot 
the better to free itself. A sprag is i 

: —— shown set under the coal to support 
USI it while being mined; but this i | 
INA be knocked out before the shot is 
\ ak (Ma fired. The weight of the charge is 


lVN=i Suited to the depth of the hole and 
YIN 7 the thickness and hardness of the 
a coal. 
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ay F Experience alone will er-— 
socsro o mine what weight of powder ee § 
A/a quired in any given case, in order 

z to avoid accidents in blasting. . | 

A shot must not be laid too close 
to the roof, especially if the latter 
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: is harder or softer than the coal it- 
Fra. 2. SHort PLACED aes rte {pres onthe shot will be 
a ost. e force of gravity must 
Lower IN COAL also be considered as fos | 12) up 


break the coal. 

Fig. 2 is lower down in the coal, be- 

cause the bottom coal is harder 

than that above and the force of 

the shot is more evenly distributed 
between the hard and-soft strata. 

Much trouble is experienced in 


The shot show 
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shooting soft seamy coal inlaid_in Seamy | 
the seam, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
shot is here laid in an inclined po- foo Coal sof | 


sition so as to blow out the hard 
top coal without shattering the 
softer coal below. If this shot had 
been laid horizontaly in the seam 
the softer measures would have 
“seamed out” and the shot have 
proved a failure or perhaps dan- 
gerous. : 


Fic. 3. A Dirricunt | 
SHOT, 7am 
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Fire in Heading Making Gas 


“T inclose sketch of a pair of headings driven on the 
“strike of a moderately inclined seam, with rooms turned 
to the pitch, and showing a fire started on the heading 
-a short distance back from the face of the entry. As 
“marked on the sketch, gas is being freely generated in 
the last chamber turned and at the face of this heading. 
‘The chamber has not yet reached the first crosscut. The 
fire is outside of the second crosscut from the face of 
the heading, and has gotten a fair start. I would like 
to ask the best and safest method of dealing with this 











‘fire. 

F 

| 

\ 

| 

gre AGE 
| SHOWING LOCATION OF FIRE 
As shown on the sketch, the fire is on the return en- 


|try and a curtain hung outside of the last crosscut 
| diverts the most of the air, so that the main current 1s 
| following the face of the rooms. 


| Shamokin, Penn. 

| On the first discovery of the fire, every precaution 
| should be taken to prevent the air current from reach- 
| ing the fire, by making the curtains in the heading and 
in the mouths of the chambers inby from the fire, as 
tight as possible. This should be done quietly, so as 
| not to disturb the air more than necessary. If men are 
| working in the chambers on this heading, they should 
be notified to withdraw; and it may be necessary for 
them to come cut by the last chamber but one on the 
| heading, and reach the intake airway through the last 
crosscut on the heading. In this manner, they will 
avoid the fumes and gases from the fire. The men 
should be instructed to move quietly so as not to dis- 
(the the air current and any accumulation of gas at 





| 






the face of the heading, more than necessary. 

In the meantime, men should have been put to work 
\f0 open the stopping from the intake side, in the next 
Ito the last crosscut on the heading, just inside of the 
fire. This must be done with caution and, to avoid a 
strong air current short-circuiting at this point and pass- 
ing over the fire, a curtain should be hung so as to 
practically close the mouth of this crosscut on the intake 
| side, allowing only sufficient air to pass through the 
erosscut to enable the men to work and keep back the 
gases generated by the fire. The circulation through these 
headings may be reduced if necessary. Safety lamps 
‘only should be used, all open lights, if any, being 
‘promptly extinguished. 
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The fire should now be fought from the opening 
made in the crosscut, by stretching a line of hose from 
the nearest fire-plug on the gangway, or by whatever 
means are available for fighting the fire. It may be 
assumed that a mine working under the conditions de- 
scribed would be equipped with hose and pipeline, hav- 
ing fire-plugs at convenient points in the gangway. 

During the entire progress of the work, competent 
men should be stationed in the return heading, at the 
last crosscut, to observe constantly the action and con- 
dition of the air current at this point. It may prove 
of advantage to hang curtains on the heading inby from 
this crosscut and at the mouth of the last chamber, so 
as to partially obstruct the flow of gas, if it becomes 
too strong. This, however, will depend on conditions 
observed and will call for the exercise of the best judg- 
ment of experienced men. 

As soon as the fire is thorougly extinguished and there 
is no danger of ignition of gas, the curtain on the re- 
turn heading should be removed and the air current al- 
lowed to pass down the return airway sweeping the point 
where the fire has been. This place should be carefully 
watched, for some time after the fresh air has been re- 
stored, to observe that there are no indications of fire 
remaining. When it is certain that the fire is extin- 
guished and after the full air current has been gradually 
restored, the curtains may be removed cautiously from 
the mouth of the last chamber and from the heading to 
allow the escape of the gas, which should be made to 
pass out by the return airway without traversing the 
face of the chambers. The removal of the gas must be 
perfermed gradually, after protecting every point of en- 
trance to the return airway. 

es 
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The Hoisting Engineer 


What regulations would you suggest to govern the hoist- 
ing of men in a mine shaft, in order to secure the greatest 
degree of safety and avoid accidents that occur as the re- 
sult of insufficient supervision of the work ? 

MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hazleton, Penn. 

Strict regulations should be adopted and enforced at all 
shaft mines, restricting the number of men to be hoisted 
at one time. The rules should be printed in different 
languages and posted at the cage landings and should 
permit no one to enter or loiter in the engine room 
or to communicate with the engineer, in any manner, 
while he is on duty, except a mine official in case of ne- 
cessity. An important precaution is to require the en- 
gineer to make one trip with an empty cage after any 
season of idleness however brief, before signaling that 
he is ready to hoist or lower men. The purpose of this 
is to clear the cylinders of any water of condensation, 
and to insure the proper working of the engine. No 
coal or other material should be allowed to be lowered 
or hoisted on the opposite cage while men are in the 
shaft. 
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Precautions and Safety Appliances 


Ques.—What precautions should be taken in respect 
to abandoned mines? 

Ans.—Before a mine is abandoned, a final survey 
should be made and the mine map extended, so as to 
show the full extent of all working places in the mine. 
The elevation should be marked on the map at different 
points of the working face and at the head of all en- 
tries. This map should be kept on file in the mine 
office and a copy sent to the state mine inspection de- 
partment as a matter of record. When mining in prox- 
imity to abandoned mines an accurate survey should be 
made at frequent intervals and the map extended and 
kept uptodate. The survey should be connected ac- 
curately with the previous survey of the adjoining mine, 
which is abandoned. 

In addition to these precautions, prospect headings 
should be driven in advance of all working places ap- 
proaching the abandoned mine. Such headings should 
be driven single and should not exceed 8 ft. in width. 
A drillhole should be kept from 5 to 7 yd. in advance 
of the face of the heading and flank holes should be 
bored every 5 yd. on each side of the heading and at 
an angle forward, in the direction of driving, of about 
60 deg. with the center line of the entry. A constant 
watch should be kept for any increase of water or gas; 
and plugs should be kept in readiness for instant use, 
to stop the holes if necessary. Only safety lamps should 
be used in the work, when driving headings toward aban- 
doned workings. 

As far as possible, the condition of the adjoining 
abandoned mine should be ascertained, with respect to 
the water that may collect in the mine. A sufficient 
barrier pillar should be maintained to protect the new 
workings against any inrush of water or gas from the 
old mine. 

Ques—Name the different safety apphances that 
should be employed at the hoisting shaft of a mine. 

Ans.—The top of the shaft should be protected 
by safety gates operated automatically, by the move- 
ment of the cages. The cages should be provided 
with safety catches to prevent their falling in ease 
the rope should break; also bridle chains should be 
provided to guard against the breaking of the coup- 
ling or chain by which the rope is connected to the cage. 
In deep shafts or in rapid hoisting, gates are often pro- 
vided on the cage, in addition to the gates at the upper, 
lower and all intermediate landings. All cages should 
be provided with covers or hoods to protect men riding 
on them, from anything falling in the shaft. 

All hoisting shafts should be provided with suitable 
signal apparatus, and deep shafts should be further 
provided with telephone connection or speaking tubes 
for communication between the surface and the foot of 
the shaft. The signals used in hoisting should be posted 
at all landings, and permanent lights properly protected 
should be kept at all landings underground. 
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Ques.—What safety appliances should be maintained 
in mine slopes ? 

Ans.—The mouth of the slope should be protected by 
suitable head-blocks or safety-blocks, to prevent cars 
from running down the slope by accident. The slope 
should also be guarded by an automatic derailing switch, 
for the same purpose. All slopes should be provided 


with refuge holes cut in the sides at suitable intervals 


apart, for the protection of men traveling or working. 


on the slope. The switch at the foot of the slope should 
be automatic, and so arranged that all cars descending 
the slope will take the empty. track. A heavy drag or 
“dog” should be attached to the rear end of each as- 


‘cending trip, to prevent the cars from running back 


down the slope, in case a coupling, or the chain or rope 
should break while hoisting. 

A suitable signal system should be provided, and 
means of communication established between the sur- 
face and the foot of the slope, either by telephone or 
speaking tubes. The signal wire should be available for 
giving signals at any point on the slope. The code of 
signals in use should be posted at the foot and the head 
of the slope, as well as in the engine room. 

Ques.—What precautions and safety appliances are re- 
quired in the engine room of a mine hoisting plant? 

Ans.—The winding drum should be provided with an 
efficient brake of sufficient power or force to control the 
movement of the cage at all points in the shaft. When- 
ever practicable, an emergency brake should be provided, 
for use in case of accident. An indicator should be 
provided to show at a glance the position of the cage 
in the shaft; but too much dependence should not be 
placed on the working of such a device. The hoisting 
rope should be marked with paint of different colors, 
to indicate both the near approach of the cage to the 
landing and its position at the landing. 

To prevent overwinding, many shafts are provided 
with a device to shut off the steam and apply the brake 
when the cage arrives at a certain position near the top 
of the shaft. Like other safety appliances, this one is 
open to the criticism that its constant use makes the 
engineer less careful. Barring this objection, however, 
it is a good safeguard. 

Ques.—What general precautions are necessary in 
hoisting men, in a mine shaft? 

Ans.—Place a competent man, as cager, at the head 
and another at the foot of the shaft, who will have com- 
plete control of the signal system at these two stations. 
They must remain on duty until relieved by substi- 
tutes, whenever men are in the mine. Limit the num- 
ber of men to be hoisted at one time, to what can be 
safely accomodated on the cage without crowding. Per- 
mit no tools or explosives to be carried by the men on 
the cage. Require that the cager signal the engineer 
and receive his reply that he is ready to hoist men, be- 
fore allowing anyone to step on the cage. 
to give signals or bell away the cage other than the reg- 
ular cager. 


Allow no one 
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Washington, D. C. 


Probably the most important mining suit with regard to 
the corporation tax brought before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a long time past has been filed and briefs 
have been put in during the past week. The case comes on a 
eertificate from the United States circuit court of appeals 
for the eighth circuit. The statement of the case is as fol- 


lows: 

Stratton’s Independence, Limited, is a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, carrying on mining operations in the State of Colo- 
rado, and is the plaintiff in error in Cause No. 3862 in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, from 
which court the questions herein are certified. 

During all the time in question in said action this com- 
pany has owned certain mining premises purchased by it 
for three hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars ($335,000) 
in cash, on July 29, 1909, and its sole activities have been 
the mining and marketing of the ores therefrom. During the 
years 1909 and 1910 it mined ores therefrom and sold the 
metal contents for a price in excess of the cost of mining, 
extracting, and marketing the same. 

By stipulation in the case it is agreed that such excess 
represents the true value of the ores so extracted, when in 
place. The collector of internal revenue for the District of 
Colorado assessed, levied, and collected from the company 
a tax of one per cent. (1%) upon such excess, without de- 
duction, other than the arbitrary deduction of five thousand 
dollars ($5000) per annum, claiming that such excess repre- 
sented the net income of the company, and that a tax was 
properly collectible thereon, under the provisions of section 
88 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,’ approved Aug. 5, 1909 (36 
State ay large, p. 11). é 

The company laid proper foundation for the recovery _of 
the tax, by the necessary appeals to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, and by payment under protest. 

Three questions are certified to this court, as follows: 

T. Does Section 88 of the Act of Congress entitled 
“An Act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes” 
approved Aug. 5, 1909 (36 Stat., p. 11), apply to mining cor- 
porations? : 3 

Il. Are the proceeds of ores mined by a corporation from 
its own premises income within the meaning of the afore- 
mentioned Act of Congress? 

Ill. If the proceeds from ore sales are to be treated as 
income, is such a corporation entitled to deduct the value of 
such ore in place and before it is mined as depreciation 
within the meaning of Section 38 of said Act of Congress? 


In defense of their position the attorneys say: 


And we contend that, if a part of the capital assets are 
removed and sold, the property, as it originally stood, is 
actually depreciated in value to the exact extent of such 
removal, 


As an actual matter of experience, the original cost of 


the property must, from its very nature, be highly specu- 
lative. The values in the property are invisible and_ im- 
possible of determination. They may be worth many times 
the cost or they may be worth nothing. We submit, there- 
fore, that any such basis of capitalization is purely fictitious 
and this contention is sustained by the manner in which 
mining companies are capitalized. 

The brief goes on to state that a large number of cases 
both of metallic and coal mining corporations are awaiting 
the decision of the Court in this case and it is urged that 
the matter shall be settled as quickly as possible on that 
ground. In closing the attorneys say: 

First—That Section 38 of the act in question does 
apply to mining corporations. is he : 

Second—That the proceeds of mining operations are not 
“income” within the meaning of the act. y 

Third—tThat, if such proceeds are held to be income with- 
in the meaning of the act, then the value of the ores ex- 
tracted, when in place, should be deducted as depreciation 
before the tax is computed. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


In a brief statement this week, Samuel Rea, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., announced that the directors 
had decided to sell the company’s security holdings in an- 
thracite companies. 

It is generally accepted that this indicates that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. will dispose of all stocks which might 
invite Government investigation. The sale of these coal 
company securities in themselves is not regarded as momen- 
tous from a Pennsylvania Railroad point of view; for the 
aggregate par value of these securities is only $8,265,802. 

These securities consist of 21,368 shares of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. par value $2,136,800, and five per cent. cer- 
tificates of indebtedness par value $6,000,000; 16,667 install- 
ment receipts of the Mineral Railroad & Mining Co., valued 


not 
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at $100,002; 500 shares of the Summit Branch Mining Co., par 
value $25,000 and 200 shares of the Lykens Valley Railroad 
Co. par value $4000. The income of the Pennsylvania re- 
ceived from these securities aggregated $385,632 last year. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. went into the anthracite 
coal business about forty years ago under the head of the 
late General Isaac J. Wister. Later, when George B. Rob- 
erts was president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the com- 
pany built its Schuylkill Valley line at a great expense, 
partly as an attack upon the Reading Co., and partly for 
the purpose of getting into the anthracite mining business 
in an important way. 

With all its power this company has never been so 
large a factor in the anthracite fields as the Reading, the 
Lehigh Valley, the C. R.R. of N. J. and the Lackawanna. 
For the first eight months of 1913 its shipments coming prac- 
tically from the controlled mining companies were 4,076,893 
tons, out of a total of 45,709,606 tons. 

To whom the securities will be sold has 
tained. 

That the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
coal suits, has removed itself from attack is evident from 
dispatches from Washington saying that the Department 
of Justice will conduct an active campaign to divorcee the so 
called anthracite railroads from the coal properties. 

Recently the Pennsylvania rid itself of its holdings of 
Baltimore & Ohio stock amounting to $42,000,000 by exchang- 
ing with the Union Pacific for $38,000,000 of Southern Pa- 
cific. 

On top of this Mr. Rea has opened negotiations concern- 
ing a plan to sell the company’ holdings in Cambria Steel, 
it is also supposed that he will dispose of other securities, 
including the Pennsylvania Steel, Maryland Steel and Nor- 
folk and Western. 

Mr. Rea believes that it is the duty of a railroad com- 
pany to confine itself strictly to railroad transportation. He 
made himself clear on this point recently, when he testified 
as a director of the New York, New Haven and Hartford be- 
fore the Public Service Commission of Massachusetts at the 
hearing of the plan to issue $67,000,000 convertible debentures 
by the New Haven road. On this point Mr. Rea said: “I am 
opposed to the railroad being interested in other than purely 
railroad transportation.” 

Whether or not the stocks of the coal companies will 
be sold to stockholders of the railroad company, resulting 
in simply a transfer from the corporation to the individuals 
that control it, is an interesting question. 

The Pennsylvania R.R. will undoubtedly make a full 
statement to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission without waiting for 
an inquiry to be started by either body. 

There has been rumor that the Reading would buy these 
coal properties in, but there was incorporated a few months 
ago, a company Known as the Hastern Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
and its capital was raised to a considerable amount, and 
this is the corporation that the buyers of the coal prop- 
erties may use in taking title to the property. 

Some years ago the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., in order not to 
antagonize the Commodities Clause of the Hepburn Act, sold 
its bituminous coal interests. The railroad attached a string 
to the sale by providing that the shipment be made over 
the Baltimore & Ohio. It is possible that the Pennsylvanit has 
incorporated some such provision in its present contract of 
sale, so that it will not lose the traffic from anthracite 
mines. 

The suits of the Government vs. the Reading Co. will be 
closely contested, and a tremendous effort will be made to 
preserve the right to mine and transport anthracite, which 
double function has proved to be a source of great profit. 
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Anthracite 

Wilkes-Barre—On Sept. 23 a carpenter dropping a lighted 
match in the No. 3 shaft of the Woodward colliery started a 
fire which, for a time, threatened the lives of 500 men. Gas 
was ignited and the fire made considerable headway, but 
was finally checked by a large force of experienced fire 
fighters. 
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Pottsville—The recent heavy rains effectually ended the 
long drought which has prevailed in the anthracite region 
in the vicinity of Pottsville for several months. A number 
of the washeries which were compelled to close down be- 
cause of the scarcity of water have resumed activities. 


Shenandoah—Employees of the West Shenandoah, Turkey 
Run and Kohinoor Collieries, which operations employ’ 2500 
hands, are on strike because of the rock-tunnel contractors’ 
employing nonunion men to take the place of union rockmen, 
who have been on strike for two months. 


Larkville—Three collieries of the D. & H. Co., located in 
Larksville, have suspended operations for a period of at least 
two weeks, and 1500 men and boys have been thrown out of 
work temporarily. The collieries are No. 5, No. 4, and the 
Boston. The suspension is caused by repairs which are neces- 
sary at the No. 5 mine and breaker, through which the coal 
from the other two collieries is hoisted to the surface and 
prepared for market. The shaft is in bad condition, and the 
automatic dumps at its head are to be replaced with more 
improved apparatus. The breaker is badly in need of reairs, 
and will be thoroughly overhauled before work is resumed. 


Bituminous 


Charleroi—Fred Lambert became lost in a mine of the Val- 
ley Crystal Ice & Storage Co. on Sept. 22, and wandered all 
day and all night without sleep or food before he was finally 
found by a searching party. He had himself given up hope 
of ever getting out of the mine. 

Indiana—Three officials of the Buffalo, Rochester and Pitts- 
burgh R.R. received serious injuries and four others were 
badly shaken up when their special train collided with a 
switching engine in the Creekside yards near here. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—Coal operators are again complaining of the 
inability of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. to furnish a sufficient 
car supply for the mines of the Fairmont field. The railroad 
people say that conditions will be improved along this line 
when the Monongah cutoff is constructed and put in operation. 
The survey for the cutoff has been made and bids for its 
construction will soon be asked. 


Charleston—After 14 years of almost ceaseless litigation, 
the suit of the Kanawha Hardwood Co. against Stephenson & 
Coon was settled recently, in favor of the defendant.. The con- 
troversy involved the title to 720 acres of coal land situated 
on Cabin Creek and valued at from $300 to $500 per acre; also 
about 240,000 ft. of timber, valued at $40 per 1000 ft. 


Algoma—The Algoma Coal Co. started operations Sept. 
24 after a shutdown of eight days following the loss of their 
electric-power house by fire. The Appalachian Power Co. 
rushed the necessary equipment to the scene, and, in spite 
of unfavorable weather, placed a 300-kw. rotary converter 
and other machinery to furnish power to operate the mine. 


Bluefield—The Norfolk & Western has notified the coal 
operators on its lines that the car allotments would be cut 
down one-third until further notice. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Alabama coal production, which fell off 
Slightly during the month of August, has recovered fully 
from the depression and the indications are that the coal 
production for the state for 1913 will exceed 18,000,000 tons, 
and probably 19,000,000 tons. Reports received by Chief Mine 
Inspector Nesbitt for the first six months of the year indi- 
eate that the production for that period was well over 9,000,- 
000 tons, and from information gathered to date, the produc- 
tion for the first nine months shows over 14,000,000 tons, 
with several mines which have been running only part time 
for the past 90 days, running to their full capacity. 


TENNESSEE 


Ixnoxville—The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Ase 
sociation held its regular quarterly meeting at Knoxville, 
Tenn., in conjunction with the miners’ field day held there 
recently. A large attendance resulted from the interest taken 
in the meet, as well as in the various matters up for the at- 
tention of the operators, which include as one of the most 
important the impending question of workmen’s compensation 
acts in Kentucky and Tennessee. K. U. Meguire, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., president of the Harlan Coal Mining Co., made an 
auddress on this subject. 


KENTUCKY 


Hartford—The Rockport Coal Co. operating in Ohio 
County, Ky., recently amended its articles of incorporation 
for the purpose of acquiring authority to run company stores 
and operate boats. 
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Fleming—Announcement was made recently at Whitesburg 
that another spur is to be constructed at once from Fleming, 
the new town built by the Mineral Fuel Co., up Bottom 
Branch, a distance of a mile to reach the company’s new 
mines in that vicinity. 


Greenville—Arguments were made recently at Greenville 
before the circuit court on demurrers filed by the Illinois 
Central R.R. Co. to the petitions of several miners who are 
suing for losses in wages suffered by reason of the alleged 
failure of the railroad to furnish cars to the mines last win- 
ter. The court took the matter under advisement, and will 
probably await the decision of the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
on similar cases pending before that tribunal. 


OHIO 


Zanesville—The announcement is made that the Imperial 
mine of the O’Gara Col Co., which recently went in the hands 
of a receiver, will continue in operation. ‘ 

A number of Zanesville people have begun leasing coal 
lands along the Zanesville, Marietta and Parkersburg Ry., 
which has been building into the West Virginia coal fields. 
Developments in! that territory will start soon. 


Columbus—The Ohio Commission named by Governor Cox 
to investigate conditions surrounding mining in Ohio has 
spent the greater part of the past week n Missouri inspecting 
conditions in mines in that state. They have inspected mines 
in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. It s reported that the commis- 
sion finds a woeful lack of management in the operation of 


*mines, in that only 60 per cent. of coal is removed from the 


ground. One of the results of the investigation will probably 
be the introduction of a bill in the next general assembly 
providing for a greater concervation of the coal properties in 
Ohio. 

INDIANA 


New Albany—Edward T. Snider has filed suit in the Cir- 
cuit Court against the Monon road for $3000 damages, for 
alleged violation of the statute known as the “shippers 
bill.” It is alleged plaintiff ordered empty coal cars on 
nine different occasions in March, 1912, and that because of 
failure to deliver them the p’>‘ntiff lost several coal con- 
tracts. One dollar a day is claimed for each car that defend- 
ant failed to deliver and damages additional to cover losses 
caused by an advance in coal of $1 a ton while plaintiff was 
waiting for the cars. 

ILLINOIS 

Sparta—After being lcecated on the Illinois Southern for 
ten years, the Moffatt Coal Co. has torn out the Illinois South- 
ern tracks and are now connecting with the M. & O. Failue 
on the part of the Illinois Southern to find a developing mar- 
ket for coal cauced the change. 1. connection with this; 
the Illinois Fuel Co. is also putting in the M. & O. for the 
same reason. 


Springfield—The United Mine Workers of the State of 
Illinois have advertised the fact that they have appropriated 
another $100,000 for the striking miners in Colorado. It is 
generally understood, however, that this does not mean that 
the money will be sent. It is appropriated, but the execu- 
tive committee will decide later as to whether or not it 
would be best to send the money. 


Herrin—The continued drought is making it expensive to 
many operators in this field and has for some weeks. Some 
operators are paying the railroads as high as $25 a day to 
haul water for their boilers. In many instances the water 
has to be hauled from 10 to 20 miles or more. In a few placcs 
the recent rains have overcome this, but water trains are run- 
ning on schedule time on many of the roads. 


Edwardsville—During the past year 14,755,321 tons of coal 
were mined from the 27 mines in Madison County. The coal 
was valued at $1 a ton at the mines. 


Belleville—In the circuit court the Western Coal & Mining 
Co. has been sued for $5000 and the Consolidated Coal Co. 
for $10,000 by the Tllinois Coal Operators’ Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., who claims the defendant companies refused 
to pay notes held by the plaintiff, which notes it is said were 
given in payment for the assessment levied by the plaintiff. 


OKLAHOMA 


Wilburton—The Union Coal Co. 
active operations in the mines néar Gowan. These are now 
being equipped with coal-mining machinery, and it is said 
they will be the best mines, in the way of equipment, in 
Oklahoma. Nearly all the local operators have commenced 
installing telephones in their mines in accordance with the 
requirements of the recently adopted state law. 


Yale—A bed of coal 14 ft. thick was struck while drilling 
a well on the Wright farm, three miles east of Yale recently. 
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This coal was cncountered at a considerable depth, and is 
said to be of excellent quality. 


‘ , MISSOURI 


| Joplin—It is expected that the coal business in the vicinity 
/ of Pittsburg, Kan., will be exceptionally large during the 
winter of 1913-1914. This is due largely to the evident short- 
‘age of the gas supply and its unreliability, similar conditions 
‘prevailing in the crude-oil industry. Many of the operators 
‘have booked orders ahead as far as January and February, 
‘and all are preparing to work their mines to their greatest 
ieapacity. There is a possibility o double-shifting in some 
of them. 
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Des Moines— The aggregate coal output of the state c= 
“Iowa last year iva3 7,415,757 tons, the total for the previous 
‘year being 6,82U,828 tons. A gain was thus made of 594,929 
‘tons. There was a total of 24 fatal accidents, which was 
“six less than the year previous. Monroe County was the 
greatest producer, having mined 1,535,136 tons, employing 
2206 miners. 


KANSAS 


Norway—D. A. Haney has discovered a 4-ft. bed of coal cn 
a farm a few miles east of Norway. The discovery was 
made at a depth of 140 ft. This coal is believed to be of a 
| paying quality, and the only drawback in its development 
‘is the lack of capital. This will probably be forthcoming in 
“the near future. 


WASHINGTON 


Forks—A good supply of natural gas has been found ata 
‘depth of 1300 feet near Forks, above the Hoh River. The 
/ well is said to have been drilled by railroad interests and 
will be drilled deeper with the hope of striking oil. The 
‘gas flows freely, it is stated, and with good pressure. 


: 


! OREGON 


Florenece—Coal in promising amounts has been found near 
‘Florence at the mouth of the Siuslaw river. Frank Fergu- 
q son, of Alder Ridge, has opened a tunnel into a mountain on 
his place, about nine miles from Florence. He has now 
| yeached a depth of 150 feet, finding three veins in that dis- 

tance and indications are good for another one. Mr. Fergu- 
son is an experienced coal miner and it is his opinion that 
the hills around the town are underlaid with veins of good 
eoal. Other parties have commenced prospecting in that lo- 
eation. 
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London, England—The strike fever is not entirely allayed 
in Great Britain. This is indicated by the fact that on Sept. 
28, 4000 colliers went on strike because a company policeman 
is alleged to have insulted a miner’s wife. The company 
refused to dismiss the policeman and expected to close the 
pit as the result of the strike. 


Manila, Philippine Islands—For the last five years the coal] 
consumption of the Philippine Islands has increased at the 
rate of about 8% annually. Last year 436,687 tons were im- 
ported aside from 82,000 tons received at the naval coaling 
station. Practically all the coal which is used on shore comes 
from China, Japan and Australia, and the bulk is taken by 
the railroads and the electric companies, although one to- 

‘ bacco-manufacturing concern uses about 16,000 tons annually. 
The principal consumers have recently formed an association 
for the codperative buying of coal, instigated thereto by the 


higher prices which have prevailed during the past year. 
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Governor Major of Missouri has appointed as delegates to 


_the American Mining Congress, to be held in Philadelphia on 
Oct. 20 to 24, P. N. Moore and BH. 8S. Gotsch. 


| 
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John T. Fuller, mining and civil engineer, has opened 
a consulting office in Little Rock, Ark., and will pay particu- 
lar attention to the mining of coal ard zine. 


Frank M. Fritchman has resigned his position as man- 
@ger of mines for the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and, on Oct. 1 
he will become the general manager of the Pittsburgh & 
Rochester Ccal & Iron Co. 


! 
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Percy C. Madeira, president of Madeira, Hill & Co., gave 
a stag dinner in honor of Samuel Rea, president of the 
Pennsylvania R.R., at his country place “Brookwood,” on 
Sept. 26. Covers were laid for twenty-two other guests. 


J. E. Berwind, president of the: Berwind-White Coal Min- 
ing Co, and H..-P. Favison, of, J. P. Morgan &.Co., have 
been elected directors of the Erie R.R. The election was to 
fill vaeancies caused by the death of H. McK. Twombley 
and the retirement of Vice-President Richardson. 


President White of the United Mine Workers of America 
has been named as arbitrator in the dispute involving 
3000 coal miners of Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. The 
strikers were ordered to return to work pending Presi- 
dent White’s decision at a conference held at Columbus, Ohio. 
The strike started Sept. 15, following the dismissal of three 
miners, an alleged violation of the contract between the 
union and the Michigan operators. 


George F. Baer, president of the Reading-Jersey Central 
Railroads, celebrated his 71st birthday on Sept. 26. Much of 
the day was spent closely engaged in his office at the Read- 
ing Terminal, Philadelphia, in conference with the operat- 
ing managers of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co:, and the Wilkes - Barre Coal Co., on questions per- 
taining to the production and the trade. Mr. Baer was in 
good spirits and has no idea of giving up work. 

Thomas Toshesky, on Friday, Sept. 26, while at work in 
the Continental mine of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., escaping 
a fall of earth, found himself imprisoned behind a rock 
barrier. Rescuers immediately set to work, although they 
believed Toshesky buried under tons of débris. A hole was 
bored down to the chamber where the man had been working, 
and a tube lowered. Through this an electric light bulb, 
food, clothing and finally reading matter, were passed to the 
imprisoned miner. On Sept. 30, after four days of incarcera- 
tion Toshesky, speaking through the pipe, sent the message 
to his family not to worry, that he was in fairly good con- 
dition after absorbing several bottles of milk and whipped 
eggs. 
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Andrew Robertson, of Pottsville Penn., died in his summer 
home at Asbury Park, N. J., Sept. 21, at the age of 88 years. 
Mr. Robertson was a native of Nova Scotia, but spent most 
of his life in Schuylkill County. He became wealthy through 
the operation of the Helfenstein, Greenback, Grady, Henry 
Clay, Excelsior and Corbin Collieries in the Shamokin region. 
He also held considerable coal and oil interests in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Col. Wm. Busby, known as the coal king of Oklahoma, 
died at McAlester on Sept. 23, his death being caused by a 
carbuncle. Col. Busby was born in Pemberton, N. J., 59 years 
ago. He came to McAlester from Parsons, Kan., where he 
was mayor and for several years general sales agent of the 
Choctaw & Gulf R.R., now the Rock Island. He then went 
into the mining business, becoming one of the largest oper- 
ators in the field. His estate, which is roughly valued at 
$1,000,000, will be shared by a wife and six children. 


William Armstrong Ingham, engineer, capitalist, scientist 
and lawyer, died on Sept. 23, at his home in Philadelphia, 
after a short illness from heart disease. He was 87 years 
old, and continued active in business until a week prior to 
his being taken sick. He was president of the Highland 
Coal Co., the Union Improvement Co., the Broad Top Im- 
provement Co., and the Beverly Ore Co., at one time be- 
ing president of the Rock Hill Iron & Coal Co., and the 
Broad Top Railroad Co. He was a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, of the Franklin Institute, and Amer- 
ican Society of Mining Engineers. At the time of his 
death he was secretary of the Pennsylvania Geological 
Survey board, having been connected with that organiza- 
tion for many years. 
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Marquette, Mich.—Pickards & Co. will, within the com- 
ing year, provide themselves with a new coal dock and the 
necessary coal-handling equipments. 


Belaire, Ohio—A large force of men was put to work Sept. 
22, building a new tipple and power plant at the Franklin 
coal mine, west of Belaire. The estimated cost of these 
buildings will be $7000. 
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Bernard Mining Co. has com- 
pleted, at a considerable expense, a new coal washer, and 
installed the best of machinery for making coke. The new 
turbine generator will soon be completed also, and this will 
lower the cost of electricity to the city and the mines. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—A new 33,000-volt transmission line to 
the eastern part of Belmont County was recently completed 
by the Wheeling Electrical Co., and put into service. The 
new line is for the purpose of serving the coal industry of the 
section mentioned. The Belmont Coal Co., at Glencoe, is one 
of the big current consumers. 

DoBois, Penn.—The Pennsylvania R.R. is extending a spur 
two miles in length between Punxsutawney and Clover Run 
to reach a tipple at a new opening of the Madeira Hill Coal 
Co. This company is also making a number of new openings, 
and when these are completed and tipples finished work at 
the mines will be pushed to its utmost. 

Windber, Penn.—Approximately 350 men are at work push- 
ing through to Cairnbrook the eight-mile extension of the 
South Fork branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. The contractors 
are urged on by necessity. The Loyalhanna Coal & Coke Co., 
the Berwind-White Co. and John Lochrie, of Windber, are all 
waiting for the railroad before tapping rich beds of virgin 
coal. 

Mobile, Ala.—It is reported that the United States Steel 
Corporation will purchase a large tract of land at Mobile, 
Ala., and build a plant to receive their Cuban ores. This 
plant will cost in the neighborhood of $800,000. The Steel 
Corporation owns a large tract of ore in Cuba, and it is 
the intention to mine it and send it to this country through 
the Mobile plant. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Earlington, Ky.—The St. 








The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. has 
a force of 1200 men working 10 hours a day getting its 
bad order coal cars into condition. The receivers decided 
some time ago to spend all available money in putting their 
equipment and motive power in shape, and the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois expects to have every car lined up for busi- 
ness within the next 60 days. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Ensley plant of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., is to have a new blast furnace and 
steel converter at a cost of $200,000. The new furnace and 
converter are already under construction. A new _ process 
in openhearth-steel manufacture where a 12-hour run will 
produce 300 tons of steel has required a larger output of 
pig iron. The erection of the addition follows the need for 
the material to supply the openhearth furnaces. Further 
appropriations to the extent of $1,000,000 will probably be 
made for the Ensley plant in the near future for further 
improvements. 


Pineville, Ky.—The grade work on the new Chesapeake 
& Ohio route through the Breaks of the Cumberlands is prac- 
tically finished, with the exception of the Sandy Ridge Tun- 
nel on the Virginia side, and track laying will begin shortly. 
This tunnel, however, is one of the most difficult .pieces of ° 
work on the road. It will be two miles long, with a steep 


grade. An unusual feature of its construction is that a 
shaft has been driven from the top of the ridge at the 


center of the line of the tunnel, and two crews will work 
from this point, in addition to those working from the two 
ends. The completion of this road will mean greatly in- 
creased activity in industrial and mining work in the sec- 
tion affected. 
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Elberfeld, Ind.—The Elberfeld Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $15,000 to mine and deal in coal, ete. 
The incorporators are C. A. Heldt, H. Holtz, W. F. Dassel. 


Cadiz, Ohio—The Selway Coal Co., of Cadiz, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1000 to mine and deal 
in coal. The incorporators are R. H. Menter. D. W. Selway, 
H. T. Selway, Henry Selway and L. E. Selway. 


Pomeroy, Ohio—The Martin Ebersbach Co. has been organ- 
ized for the mining and selling of coal. The capital stock 
is $250,000, and the incorporators are H. C. Royal, K. F. Mar- 
burger, C. L. Lehr, C. E. Herrman, and F. A. Siebold. 

Windber, Penn.—The Lake Trade Coal Mining Co. has 
been organized with a capital of $30,000. The incorporators 
are John Lochrie, Thos. Lochrie, C. A. Davis, Windber, Penn., 
me. B. Filer, Mezcer,,Penn., J: BH. Kiler, and) EW. Filer; vor 
Sharon, Penn. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Mingo Land Co., organized by 
Mercer County capitalists, has been granted a charter by the 
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secretary of state. The authorized capital stock is $150,000. 
The principal office of the new company is to be in Bramwell, 
Mercer County, and the chief works in War Eagle, Mingo 


County. The incorporators are J. B. Perry, E. S. Baker, H. 
X. Morton, Jr., W. A. Jameson, and Harry Bowen, all of 
Bramwell. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The regular monthly ‘meeting of the 
stockholders of the Geo. B. Newton Coal Co. will be held in 
Philadelphia, on Nov. 24, and the stockholders will be re- 
quested to take action upon the proposition to secure by 
mortgage $242,000, thus increasing the indebtedness of the 
corporation from nothing to that amount, for the purpose 
of refunding mortgage liens amounting to $242,000 now ex- 
isting on the concern’s real estate. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Huntington capitalists have formed 
a company for coal and coke production and the development 
of oil and gas in the Burning Springs property, in Mingo 
County. The company, which is named after the property, 
has received a charter. The authorized capital stock is 
$50,000, of which $500 has been subscribed and paid. The 
incorporators are David McCormick, of St. Louis, Mo.; F. B. 
Enslow, J. W. Haden, Jr., N. H. Richardson and W. R. Fulton, 
all of Huntington, W. Va. 
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Michigan City, Ind.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R. has ordered 3000 coal cars from the Haskell-Barker Car 
Co., of this city, to be delivered as they are compieted. 





Seranton, Penn.—The Rivenburg-Blackwood Co., Inc., has 
closed a contract with the Witherbee Igniter Co., for the sale 
of their electric mine lamps in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Gadsen, Ala.—The Alabama Power Co. is beginning the 
work of storing 10,00€ tons of coal at its East, Dresden 
power plant. About 70 tons are used daily and 25 men are 
given employment. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Bewley-Darst Coal Co. has closed 
its Cincinnati branch which is to be consolidated with the 
Knoxville office of the company. This order was effective 
Sept. 15 and the business of the office will be finally wound 
up by Oct. 1. Calvin Holmes will have charge of the Knox- 
ville offices of the company, and Fred A. Gore, of Macon, 
Ga., will sell the Bewley-Darst product. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Chicago & Northwestern, it is expected, 
will enter St. Louis during the next month, as its line is 
practically completed through the coal fields adjacent to the 
city on the east. Something like 12,000 tons daily is being 
moved over the Chicago & Northwestern, south of Peoria, 
and after all connections are made several times this ton- 
nage will likely move via this road to the Northwest. 


Sandusky, Ohio—A1ll records are declared to have been 
broken at the Pennsylvania railroad docks at Sandusky, in 
the matter of coal shipments this season, and there are two 
more months of navigation left. Last year the shipments 
from these docks amounted to 2,000,000 tons of coal, while, 
according to Supt. C. C. Hand, the 2,000,000-ton mark will 
have been reached by Oct. 1. The docks will be doubled next 
season. Seven years ago 400,000 tons was the high mark for 
a season’s shipping from these docks. 


Tolcdo, Ohio—A number of Toledo shippers are planning 
to enforce the payment of the rebate granted them by the 
ruling of Judge HB. B. Kinkead, of the Franklin County, Ohio, 
common pleas court, rendered Sept. 9, 1913. This ruling up- 
held an order of the Ohio Public Service Commission reduc- 
ing the freight rate on coal from Nelsonville, Ohio. The re- 
duction amounts to 15e. on each ton of Hocking coal received 
in Toledo and dealers are claiming a rebate dated from Jan. 
15, 1910, to the present time, that being the date of the filing 
of the first complaint. 








Toronto, Canada—The merger of the Western Coal & 
Coke Co. the Pacific Pass Coal Fields, the St. Albert Cok 
lieries and the Lethbridge Collieries under the title of the 
Canadian Coal & Coke Co. has been completed and the 
respective properties made over to the new company. The 
authorized capital of the Canadian Coal & Coke Co. is $15,000,- 
000, of which $11,000,000 is common and $4,000,000 preferred 
stock. Between nine and ten million of the common stock 
and $8,750,000 of the preferred has been issued, the bal- 
ance being retained in the treasury. An issue of $3,000,000 
of bonds will be placed at once to raise funds for discharging 
current liabilities, and developing and equipping the prop- 
erties. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite market quiet but with a generally good de- 
mand in all branches; production being increased to full ca- 
pacity. Bituminous business continues at a maximum and 
buyers appear resigned to the new high prices. Car supply 
now one of the leading factors in the situation. 


Hard-coal production will shortly be up to full rated ca- 
pacity, practically all companies having now resumed full 
time operation. While this would seem to indicate an ac- 
tive market, there is no important change in the wholesale 


end, nor is any anticipated in less than a month, unless 
weather conditions become unexpectedly severe. In fact, it 
will be essentially a weather market from now on. Fear 


is even expresed in some quarters that the present heavy 
production may result in the market being overshipped, but 
it should be remembered that much of this tonnage is being 
used to make up the deficiency in last year’s production. 

The demand for bituminous coal continues at a maximum 
with the better qualities being held closer and closer. Prob- 
ably the only condition that has prevented a spectacular ad- 
vance in soft-coal prices is the fact that most consumers and 
producers are so completely covered that little free coal re- 
mains to be negotiated. The larger consumers seem to be 
resigned to paying higher prices, even those who have over- 
stayed the market in anticipation of a break. Slow dis- 
patch is the rule coastwise, and vessels are beginning to 
accumulate at the loading ports. 

There is no free coal to be had in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict at base rates, while slack has never before been so 
searce ‘during the Lake shipping season. The car supply is 
becoming steadily worse, but probably not to the extent of 
seriously restricting operations. Production remains at the 
maximum for the season probably within 10 to 20% of the 
full rated theoretical capacity. 

The car and labor shortage in Ohio is making it difficult 
to keep up the output, while the advent of some cooler 
weather has materially stimulated business; the movement is 
probably up to the full limit of the car supply. The do- 
mestic grades are particularly strong, the retailers en- 
deavoring to accumulate some winter surpluses. Prices are 
being as firmly maintained as ever. Shippers at Hampton 
Roads are still short, but the situation is notably easier and 
more nearly normal supplies are on hand; the demand is 
also showing some improvement. 

The situation in the Southern market is unchanged, oper- 
ators waiting better prices before increasing the production; 
however, a good volume of business is being done even now, 
while it is anticipated that the next 30 days will show a ma- 
terial improvement. The announcement of the withdrawal 
of the O’Gara Co. has stiffened up the Middle Western mar- 
ket notably; this meant a reduction. of some 3000 tons of 
screenings per day in the Chicago market and precipitated 
some sharp bidding for this grade. The Eastern coals are 
fairly steady, but in shorter supply than before. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Southern coals are firmer, but with no material 
change in prices. Car supply affecting the output of Georges 
Creek. Small advances made in the Pennsylvania grades 
and a more active market in prospect. Shortage on stove 
coal looks serious. 


Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River situation is 
notably firmer, although there has been no tangible price 
movement as yet. Transportation has begun to accumulate 
at the Hampton Roads piers and already there is enough 
congestion so that certain of the agencies are declining to 
accept further bottoms. The output is rather lighter than 
for some weeks and it is clear that we are in for a strong 
market late in October. Nothing higher than $3 f.o.b. Nor- 
folk has so far been reported but this is due probably to 
contract requisitions taking practically all the coal at the 
piers. The Government has come in for large shipments and 
this together with an active export trade further accounts 
for the small supply of spot coal for coastwise delivery. 
What spot sales have been effected have been mostly to 
other shippers to fill out cargoes. 

The movement to New England is gradually getting 
straightened out after the prolonged heavy weather. Some 
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of the tows took ten day to get from the Delaware to 
Boston. 

Car supply is reported to be poor on some of the reads, 
particularly from the Maryland districts, and this condi- 
tion seriously affects the output of Georges Creek. There is 
still practically none of this grade to be had except by put- 
ting in transportation for indefinite waits. Several boats 
that would normally load at Baltimore have been seeking 
tonnage at Hampton Roads, but at the present writing, dis- 
patch there is practically no better than at Baltimore. 

Prices are up 5c. or so on the Pennsylvania grades and 
further advances are predicted. Buyers here, however, are 
not showing as much interest aS might be expected. Sev- 
eral of the smaller consumers found they had over-stayed in 
waiting for Pocahontas and New River to ease off and are 
now taking relatively small lots of the better Pennsylvania 
to tide them over. Slow dispatch at Baltimore and at Hamp- 
ton Roads is so likely to grow rapidly worse and runs up 
such heavy demurrage bills that an extra demand is bound 
to fall on coals out of Philadelphia. 

Anthracite— All the shippers are now short of stove and 
dealers here are finding it extremely hard to make room for 
the other sizes it is necessary to take in order to get this 
grade; the demand from the public for this size is increasing 
very fast and it is becoming a big problem. The retailers 


with relatively small storage are finding it especially hard 
to manage. Orders are piling up at the other end and ship- 
ments are very slow. It is an anxious season for the aver- 
age retailer. 
Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as 
follows: 
Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Minestane cnet. eieieiatere $1.10@1.55 $1.30@1.70 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.35@2.80 2.55@2.95 2.92@3.02 
NG win Ore Fic. isthe mechs 2.65@3.10 2.85@3.25 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore? ten wos tootareutcfakss craltteitirt ty artaiad Metunicie oat & 2.85@2.95 
ELAM PEOMP GHGS yercterctelatel ea reteels et atelete fete teiattteer fe rerei-taiey-trin nie re 9), DUS ..00 
PFO VIGEHCE Tite cicre sie ie chee eee tieaeeesleilalticoie Gia ottesdvee eines 4.ciin © oy SS@l3..99 
BOStON fiers sete en eo nie ee er ide a eeaperci= Mo ausiels aerdthecete a Rawle na Mla cots a 2.98@4.08 
*F.o.b. On cars. 
NEW YORK 


Anthracite companies working practically full time and 
no coal going into storage; retail trade showing improve- 
ment but wholesale still rather inactive. Bituminous quiet 
but firm. Car shortage spreading. 

Bituminous—The spot market on soft coal is quiet, prob- 
ably because both producers and consumers are so complete- 
ly covered that there is little business to be negotiated. The 
tendency to ease up is noticeable at some points, but not to 
a serious extent. Gas coals are in very sharp demand, while 
slack is showing an abnormal strength, which will be 
further accentuated when the Lake season closes. 

The car supply is causing more anxiety as the season ad- 


vances, the situation on both the Pennsylvania and the 
B. & O. already being rather bad; reports are to the effect 
that the latter road showed indications of falling behind 


quite rapidly. There has been only a slight shortage so 
far on the New York Central. A great deal of trouble is 
being experienced with labor also, not so much in the supply, 
which is not any too good, however, as in the difficulty in 
maintaining continuous operations. 

A large local railroad was reported to be in the market 
for a moderate tonnage recently, but on the whole the 
spot business is rather quiet. We continue previous quo- 
tations unchanged as follows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.75; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
IPA 


Anthracite—The retail end of the hard-coal market is at 
a standstill at the moment awaiting the appearance of some 
colder weather. As may be expected during a transitional 
period from one season to another, reports are of a more or 
less contradictory nature. On the one hand, it is noted that 
mines are being put under full capacity operations which 
would seem to indicate an increased demand. But on the 
other hand, the feeling prevails that dealers are very heav- 
ily stocked, because of the acute shortage and consequent 
high tension which prevailed in the fall market last year. 


Roy 
o 6 


Goneially speaking, the market may be considered a 
weather proposition entirely from now on; a protracted spell 
of cold weather must inevitably develop a sharp demand, 
while a period of moderately high temperatures up to, say 
Christmas, will surely bring about a depressed condition and 
low prices. The fact that production is running substantially 
ahead of previous years is being mistakably taken as in- 
dicative of an easy situation this winter; it must be remem- 
bered in this connection that production last year was the 
lowest on record, with one exception since 1906, and was 
some 6,000,000 tons below the output for 1911. It is equally 
true, of course, that consumption was materially restricted 
last season by the moderate weather conditions, but even al- 
lowing for this it is still reasonable to believe that there 
has been a demand for large extra tonnage this year to fill 
up the holes caused by the deficiency last year. 

At the present time stove coal is in the heaviest demand, 
and it is freely predicted that it will be selling as high as 
chestnut before the winter is over. Egg is heavy and diffi- 
cult to move, with chestnut and pea in rather free supply. 
Stocking cf all grades has been practically discontinued. 

Quotations remain practically unchanged as follows: 





——Upper Ports ——-Lower Ports 





Cireular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken. aaece en. aster ee SO. OU Eee eee $4.95 53) Sea 
Egg. 5.20 $5.15@5.25 5.20 $5.10@5.20 
Stove. ba Gere eeen. ae Sardar er lignes 5.20 5.20 
Cheéestnites so see ent one 5.50 5.40@5.50 5.45 ay 
Pea Grae 3.50 3.40@3.50 3.45 ak 
Buckwheat ceric oe O45 2.60@2.75 2.45@2.70 DIRE 2. 
Rice: ., Fees eee ee 2.25 2.25@2.35 1.95@2.20 1.80@2:20 
Barley nee a eee Coe Le e5 Lean 1.50 1.50@1.70 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, ' 
Hard-coal producers are opening up full time. Better 
tone generally with dealers reporting more inquiries. 


Weather market from now on and no great activity antici- 
pated for 30 days. Bituminous showing a sagging tend- 
ency. 


Everything now points to the fact that the anthracite 
business in this vicinity will soon be on in full swing. It is 
unde:stood that one of the large producing companies which 
has becn running on a curtailed basis, has now commenced 
to operate on full time, which in itself is an indication of an 
immediate improvement. While the conditions locally are 
not what they might be, at.the same time it is evident that 
there is a bétter tone to the market; dealers as a rule re- 
port that inquiries are better, and deliveries heavier. 

It is a weather proposition from now on. An early 
touch of frost will have the effect of starting up the fires, 
creating further inroads into available supplies. Of course, 
no actual winter conditions are expected for at least a 
month, but the trade generally remembers the situation last 
year, when the demand was far in excess of the supply, and 
the prospect not at all definite. However, conditions this 
year are not likely to be so strenuous, as the companies have 
fairly good stocks of coal, at least sufficient to keep the mar- 
ket fairly well supplied. Broken coal still continues far 
short of requirements, and there is a marked improvement in 
stove, chestnut and pea. Prices ruling at the present time 
are: Broken, $3.50; egg, $3.75; stove, $4; chestnut, $4.15 and 
pea, {2.50 at the mines. 

While there has been no marked change in the bitumin- 
ous trade during the past week, yet the tendency seems to be 
backward. Demurrage on coal at tidewater has again been 
heard of, but whether on account of lack of facilities for 
vessel movement, or cancellations due to a falling off in the 
demand, is not evident. The fact remains, however, that 
there has been a decrease in prices during the past week of 
from 10 to 25¢e. per ton; this doubtless reflects a desire on 
the part of operators to dispose of standing coal. Taking 
the market as a whole, however, there is nothing to indicate 
that it is not holding its own. 


PITTSBURGH, 


Demand for free coal increased, especially domestic. 
Unusual condition of slack commanding premiums, with 
stock accumulation this season very light. Increased use 
of slack and crushed mine-run. Labor and car supply fair. 
Connellsville coke market uncertain. Accretions to the ranks 
of the “regulars.” Shipments increased. 


PENN. 


Bituminous—There has been a further increase in the 
demand for domestic coal by dealers, who are not well 
covered by contracts, and operators’ asking prices range up 
to $1.75 for 14%-in. domestic. There is slightly better demand 
for free coal from other buyers, and there is practically 
none to be had at base rates, quotations generally ranging 
from $1.40 to $1.50 for mine-run. Slack has become de- 
cidedly searce, and readily brings $1, while one large in- 
terest would not sell under $1.10, and would buy freely at 
the circular price of 90c. if the product were offered. Nevy>r 
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has so small an amount of slack been accumulated during 
the Lake shipping season and even those operators who 
make a practice of storing slack during the summer, for 
their winter demand, have very small piles. The increase in 
the use of stokers is shown by the steadily growing demand 
for crushed mine-run, which usually takes an extra of 5e, 
being better than ordinary slack as it is lower in ash and of 
greater thermal value. 

Car supply is not satisfactory, but only limits produc- 
tion slightly: Last Saturday one important division fur- 
nished only a 80% supply, but Saturday is normally ex- 
pected to be bad. Men are not working full time, but are 
doing as well as formerly. On account of shortage of labor 
and cars, production is probably between 10 and 20% below 
theoretical maximum, but is substantially as heavy as at 
at any time this season. We quote regular circular prices, 
subject to premiums of 10@20c. for prompt lots, unchanged 
as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and Slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; 
mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 11%4-in. steam, $1.50; 1%4,-in. do- 
mestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market continues to be cut up by 
offerings of furnace coke at under the regular $2.50 price, 
down to $2.25 or $2.20 for coke alleged to be standard grade, 


‘but about which there seems to be considerable question, 


In some quarters it is claimed the market has definitely 
broken, but this statement cannot be accepted at per when 
it is universally admitted that the regulars who have held 
out for $2.50 have not weakened, and it is known absolutely 
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that late last week a sale of some 6000 tons, shipment to the 
end cf October, was made at the full price of $2.50 to a 
discriminating buyer in the East. From sources hitherto 
found trustworthy it is learned that in the past ten days one 
large operator and two small ones have agreed to worl 
with the regulars in the matter of curtailing output to 
harmonize with the average demand. This will enable the 
regulars to work at a better percentage provided demand 
does not decrease further, and as to this there is serious 
question. We quote prompt and contract at $2.50 for furnace 
and $2.90@3 for foundry, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Sept. 20 at 
378,437 tons, an increase of 3647 tons, and shipments at 389,- 
742 tons, an increase of 14,831 tons. The excess of ship- 
ments over production is represented to be due to the lifting 
of about 10,000 tons of stock coke by steel works inter- 
ests. 

Later—The Producers Coke Co., which has been handling’ 
the output of the “regulars” has just made an announcement 
which may change the prospects of the market and which 
has aroused the greatest interest. It publishes a new list 
of the companies represented, the following additions being 
represented: Mt. Pleasant Coke Co., Consolidated Connells- 
ville Coke Co., Genuine Connellsville Coke Co., Champion 
Connellsville Coke Co., Whyel Coke Co. and Puritain Coke. 
Co. The Producers Coke Co. formerly claimed to represent. 
operators producing 2,400,000 tons of coke annually, but with 
these additions the amount is increased to 3,500,000 tons. A 
rough count indicates 3000 ovens formerly represented, and 
2000 ovens added through the new companies announced this 
week. m 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Heavy demand for good grade coals, and they are prac- 
tically all sold up. Cheap steam fuels still weak and East- 
ern market for gas coals flat. Coke market off color. Slack 
still a feature and continues advancing. ra 


The heavy demand for good grade fuels continues un-— 
abated. All free coal of this kind is being held tighter and 
tighter as far as prices are concerned. From $1.55 to $1.60 
is now no unusual figure; for the most part, however, ~ 
producers have little to offer in the open market. Contract | 
calls for this class of fuel are practically at a maximum and 
most of the consumers would like the opportunity of in- 
creasing their tonnages if they were able. A number of 
mining interests are giving their regular customers first 
call on what little surplus they have. Most of the larger 
interests, seem to fully appreciate the present situation and 
are paying spot prices on excess above their contracts. 


ihe 
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Cheaper grades of Pennsylvania steam coals are not any 
too strong. The movement has been able to meet all de- 
'mands, and prices are about the same as the previous week, 
running between $1 and $1.10, the former figure being most 
generally heard. . Poorer grade West. Virginia gas coals are 
in rather poor demand, especially eastward, and sales at from 
85 to 95c. were recorded. Slack continued the big feature, 
the figures demanded and obtained being in excess of the 
“previous week. Sales at from $1 to $1.10 were not in- 
frequent, this being from 10 to 15c. as a general proposi- 
“tion above run-of-mine gas coals. 
Coke is not over-strong just now. The West Virginia 
market was the real barometer, the Connellsville fuels be- 
| ing pretty well sustained, apparently under pressure. An- 
“thracite demand locally is improving, although it will be a 
“month yet before the real rush is on. Steam sizes were in 
fair demand. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bituminous holding up well without any indications of 


weakness. Car situation becoming steadily worse with prac- 
tieally no gondolas obtainable. Anthracite picking up 
- papidly. 


Bituminous—The local bitumincus operators are unani- 
mous in the opinion that the mark t continues to show all 
its former firmness; it is a difficult matter to get any ship- 
ments even among those who have their own mines. This 
eondition is due mostly to the fact that the production ap- 
pears to be so completely covered by contracts, that there is 
jittle or no free coal available. 

The car situation is reaching more serious proportions 
right along, particularly where the buyer refuses to accept 
shipments in the regular steel hoppers. These cars have 
been replacing the gondola type so that the latter could be 
diverted for use in the steel trade. Producers flatly refuse 
to consider any orders specifying gondola ears. Although 
abnormally strong, there is really little of interest in the 
bituminous trade. Slack seems to be quite as strong and 
difficult to obtain as the sizes and if this general shortage 
continues up until Lake shipping closes, the mines will be 
able to continue making this grade. 


Quotations continue very firm at $2.90 for Pittsburgh 


lump, $2.80 for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine-run, and $2.25 
for slack, with Allegheny Valley about 20c. lower. 
Coke—The coke trade continues much weaker than the 


Prices having reached an abnormally high 
level, the inevitable reaction has resulted in an equally 
complete depression. Connellsville foundry sells f.o.b. Buf- 
falo at $4.85, with high grade 48-hr. furnace, $4.40, and 
very little stock. 


Anthracite—The demand in this trade is becoming stead- 
ily more active as the season advances, some of the large 
shippers already reporting that they are not getting as 
much coal as they would like. It appears that some com- 
panies still have dock room available at the head of the 
Lakes, while rumors are to the effect that the production of 
hard coal is not being kept up to the market requirements. 
Some of the independent operators are asking premiums on 
the short sizes, particularly stove, but as yet no sales have 
been recorded at anything above the regular circular. How- 
ever, it is clear that much more anthracite is coming to 
this market than ever before. Shipments by Lake are still 
much reduced, although it is reported that they will show a 
steady increase from now on; shipments for the week 
amounted to 86,000 tons. 


coal market. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Car shortage and unsatisfactory labor conditions restrict- 
ing production. Prices firm or advancing. Cool weather 
stimulated domestic business. 


The demand for lake coal continues good and shipments 
are being madc as fast as coal and boats are available. 
There is some car, shortage and tlis combined with unsatis- 
factory labor conditions at the mines has retarded the 
movement here to some degree. The cool weather of the 
past week brought on a much better domestic demand while 
steam coal kept up to the notch. Prices were firm and 
as a matter of fact, were better maintained than they have 
been at any time during the season, although prices have 
been holding close to the list all along. 

Pocahontas which has been lagging somewhat came right 
to the front and slack is very strong. Pittsburgh, No. 8, 
which has been at the high-water mark for a long time, 
is expected to reach a dollar within a few days unless some 
unforeseen circumstance should come up. Despite the traffic 
difficulties, of which there is continued complaint, more coal 
has been going up the lakes than is usual at this season 
and shippers are straining every nerve to secure adequate 
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stocks. An unusual amount of slack has been demanded for 
lake shipment which has caused a shortage. It is predicted 
by coal men here that there will be an advance in Hocking 
coal Oct. 1. 


' The market is now quotable as follows: 


Poea- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 

hontas ing son roy ilon No. 8 bridge 
Domestic lump......... $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $2.00 $2.50 $1.45 $1.35 
Degree BS ia ee DAO we eo re cOO. 9 he OOp 2.50) ae ae 
INGE eee ade eee PAOO He bs 25~ 162325 ST. 7bN 2250! 91.85 erate 
} lump.. Seb 1:65 token anes ad eZ 12265 
Mine-run 1.60 1.35 yea he ie Sires Lt? 1.15 
Blackie. Bose nak cee Bote 0.70 <eht eet het 0.80 Wee 


Cannel Coal is quotable about as follows: Pennsylvania, 
lump, $2.85; egg, $2.35; nut, $2.25; Ohio lump, $3.25; Kentucky 
lump, $3. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The ear shortage gradually increasing and is the con- 
trolling fector in the loeal trade. Demand from all sources 
continues good and prices strong. No new circular has been 
issued but some advances have been announced. 


The feature of the coal trade in Ohio during the past 
week is the growing car shortage which has had the effect of 
still further strengthening prices. No new circular has been 
issued effective Oct. 1 as was expected but prices on all 
grades have advanced to a certain extent and no weakness of 
any sort is reported. The volume of business is all that 
the car supply can care for and the prospects for the fu- 
ture are bright in every way. 

There is a good demand for all domestic grades, 
appears to be the strongest point in the trade. 
placing larger orders and are asking for immediate ship- 
ment if possible. Retailers are making every effort to ac- 
cumulate stocks to guard against the rush which is ex- 
pected at the first cold spell; they are also busy on de- 
liveries now and prices are strong and will probably be ad- 
vanced soon. 

Lake trade is still active although the short car supply 
is cutting into the tonnage moving to the Northwest. Chart- 
ering of bottoms is still going on and the trade will likely 
be steady right up to the close of navigation. Practically no 
congestion is reported from the docks at the upper lake 
ports; dock prices are still strong and no weakness has de- 
veloped. The total tonnage from ‘Ohio fields will be much 
more than last season. 

The car shortage has interfered with production to a 
large extent in every mining section of the state. In the 
Hocking Valley the output is estimated at 75 per cent. which 
is the best reported. In the Pomeroy Bend field the output is 
estimated at 50 per cent. and in Eastern Ohio it is 60 per 
cent. of the average. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


which 
Dealers are 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... SIE7D: @ite(0 see eee. $2.00 @ 1.90 $1.70 @ 1.65 
3-4 neha evens +e 1.60 @ 1.55 $1.50@ 1.49 1.75@1.65 1.55@1.50 
INUt er ean Ciktiers cok TE SOGUeZ Ome te cies V60'@i 4d bbe be 25 @ 1520 
Mine-runcet. Stone. on 1.40@ 1.30 1.25@1.20 1.35@1.30 1.25@1.20 
Nut, pea and slack... 0.80@0.70 ............ 1.00@0.90 0.75 @ 0.70 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@ 0.60 0.95@0.85 0.90@0.80 0.65@ 0.60 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Recent shortage somewhat relieved. Movement coast- 
wise and foreign during the week only fair. Good demand 
for coal inland. 


Although some of the shippers from tidewater are still 
short the situation at all Hampton Roads piers is greatly 
improved and the quantity of coal remaining on hand at the 
end of the week is practically normal. The number of 
cargo and bunker vessels loading during the week will not 
compare favorably with the previous ones although there 
has been several large cargoes to New England and foreign 
ports. Few spot sales have been made and these only in 
small quantities at a price around $3 per ton. On these small 
sales it is difficult to ascertain exact figures as buyers and 
sellers prefer to withhold these figures. 

The demand for coal inland continues good and prices: 
fair. Shipments for foreign points moved to Naples and 
Trieste, Cristobal, Genoa, Dakar and Cuban ports. 

Dealers in domestic coal and coke are complaining at the 
poor demand during the last few days. Orders are coming 
in slowly for both prompt delivery and also for October and 
November delivery. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Shipments out of state have been so heavy that local sup- 
plies are short; strike talk has been discontinued, for the 
time being at least. Car supply moderately good. 


There has been but little change in the local market, 
domestic coal still continuing in heavy demand, with screen- 
ings much in oversupply, and prices abnormally low. The 
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best grades of eastern Kentucky screenings are. selling 
around 70 and 75c., as compared with 90 and 95e. a few 
weeks ago; the lower grades can be had at almost any 
figure. The domestic demand has been stimulated by the 
advancing season, and the generally acknowledged fact 


that stocks on hand are below normal; the maximum supply 
of coal in the hands of any dealer will not exceed re- 
quirements for a single month. This is probably due to 
the fact that most of the summer shipments went to the 
Northern and Northwestern markets. This movement is still 
continuing, and, with the time approaching when large 
tonnages will be required for actual consumption purposes, 
the local dealers are naturally becoming a little anxious to 
accumulate some surpluses; the same applies to consumers, 
but the coal is not available. 

Cars are in rather short supply, but the situation is by 
no means acute as yet. The movement is largely confined to 


other states, both to the North and South, with the result 
that local dealers are receiving only sufficient to supply 
current requirements, and are finding it impossible to ac- ° 


cumulate any surpluses. 
Production at the mines is fairly heavy, and, as already 


noted, the demand for domestic coals is all that could be 
desired; except for the weakness which has developed on 
the steam grades, the local market conditions might be 


considered ideal. 

First-grade eastern Kentucky block coal has been quoted 
as high as $2.50 f.o.b. mines, although the real market is 
probably around $2 to $2.25. However, the strong rising - 
tendency is still evident in the market. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Little change in coal market this week. Coke is get- 


ting stronger and sales of blacksmith coal increasing. Pig 
iron firm at $11.50 for balance of year. 
There has been little change this past week, either in 


the amount of tonnage sold, or prices, on both domestic and 
steam coal. The operators state that they are moving what 
they get out, but that they are not trying to break any 
production records and are, rather waiting for a _ slightly 
better market and higher prices. The volume of business is 
good for this season of the year, and prices are holding up 
well indeed. The next thirty days will show a decided im- 
provement. 


There was little doing in furnace coke this week, 
though foundry coke held its own, some good sales being 
made. Blacksmith coal is gradually getting better, after 
the usual dull summer months. 

Southern foundry iron for delivery during the remain- 


der of the year is firm at $11.50. There does not appear to be 
any other price, and it is either a sale at this price or no sale 
at all. The quotation for the first quarter of next year is $12, 
though it is believed the $11.50 basis could be obtained on 
business closed now. Practically all producers are shipping 
more than their monthly output, thus reducing the amount 
of storage iron in the yards. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Conditions active with cars in short supply and shipments 
delayed. Domestic market particularly strong; an advance 
of 50c. scheduled for Oct. 1. 


Bituminous—The local market is very active considering 
all prevailing conditions. The car supply is the predomi- 
nating feature at the moment, prompt delivery being en- 
tirely dependent upon this. The situation in this respect 
appears to be about holding its own, although the recent cool 
weather has had a tendency to cause some uneasiness. 

The steam business continues strong in every way, man- 
ufacturing plants taking large tonnages and showing a re- 
newed interest in contracts, the indications being that these 
latter will be closed at appreciably higher figures than the 
old ones expiring. Domestic business is also good, deal- 
ers making an effort to obtain some surplus stocks in 
preparation for the winter rush; most of the large jobbers, 
however, have their winter requirements covered. Retail 
prices continue very firm with an advance of 50e. per ton 
scheduled to take place on all grades Oct. 1. 

The Lake shipping still takes a large tonnage, efforts be- 
ing made to get as much coal into the Northwest as pos- 
Sible before the car shortage becomes acute. The strike in 
the Michigan coal fields has also become a feature in the 
situation. The restricted production in this district natu- 
rally must be made up from other fields. 


Anthracite—The trade is opening up in fairly good con- 
dition, and the prospects are for a good fall and winter 
business. As yet the market is not particularly active, 
but there are plenty of preparations being made for in- 
creased shipments. 


. of them 
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The current bituminous market is quotable on approxi- 
mately the following basis: 
W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8  Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio  hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.65 satis $1.50 $2.75 $2.50 
See eee icc cee POD Rae 1.50 ee Shes 2.75 2.20 
Steam lump.... 1.25 Saco 1¥1O Sse see fo ® BS 
#-in. lump...... 1.10 $1.15 AO) oe tg LiepoN: 
Mine-run....... 1.05 1.10 acy 1.00 1.00 1.60 
Slagle x: woe 1.00 1.00 0.80 1.00 1.00 Pes 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Difficult to keep up a supply of anthracite, especially 


chestnut. Other Eastern coal coming fairly steady but in 
smaller shipments. A touch of frost has inereased retail 
activity. Car situation improved. ‘ 

Mining conditions and the coal trade generally continue 
quite satisfactory. There is less complaint about car short- 
age, the railroads evidently having made an effort to catch 
up. Coal is moving quite regularly from mines to yards and 
from yards to consumers. <A frost on two or three recent 
mornings has stimulated buying. In industrial circles, there 
has not been any material falling off, although some of the 
smaller automobile concerns are not very active; in fact five 
in this state have gone into receivers’ hands the 
last few weeks. Dealers are finding it difficult to keep up 
the anthracite supply, especially chestnut. Last winter there 
was a famine and consumers, this season are trying to get a 
winter’s stock in before cold weather. Other Eastern coals 
keep coming irregularly and in restricted quantities, one car 
at a time where formerly it was three cars. This is taken to 
mean that operators are parcelling it out among their cus- 
tomers, trying to serve all with at least part of their order. 
Any car shortage that may come with the movement of the 
corn crop will not be severely felt in this territory. The 
only way the trade can suffer is by the occupation of the 
motive power in grain rather than in coal carrying. 

There has been no change in retail prices in this city since 
the advance of 25 to 50c., Sept. 28. Operators here are ad- 
vising the purchase of all the coal possible at the present 
figures. 

CHICAGO 


Market stiffened up materially on the report that the 
production of the O’Gara properties would be temporarily 
withdrawn. Some cold weather has also stimulated buying. 
Car shortage becoming a factor in the situation. : 


The market during the last week was affected some- 
what by the appointment of receivers for the O’Gara inter- 
ests here, which resulted in the withdrawal from the mar- 
ket, of the production of the properties involved in the re- 
ceivership. The supply for certain large screenings con- 
tracts being thus restricted the demand was thrown upon the 
open market, stiffening the general tone considerably. An- 
other factor was the continuation of the car shortage while 
there was an increased demand from retailers. 

Last week’s cold weather resulted in the starting of fur- 
naces in apartment buildings, favoring the smokeless coal 
market to a great extent. Mine-run smokeless is selling at 
from $1.40 to $1.50 at the mines, the latter figure prevail- 
ing in a large measure. The market for lump and egg is 
not quite as strong, prices being $2.25 at the mines. There 
is an improved demand for domestic coke and an increasing 
supply is attracting attention. An increase of 10c. a ton 
was evident in the byproduct coke market, while there is 


little spot buying of furnace and foundry ‘coke. The ful- 
fillment of contracts on the latter is normal. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 

Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 

Domestic lump...:. cre... $2.57 $3.05 $2.52 
Steamulumyseern . - eee 2.02 2.07 
ge oc pee see ae 2.80@3.05 $4.30@4.55 
Miné=runi ee csc oece 1.92 2.30 1.87 3.45@3.55 
Screeningseemecs eee 1.22@1.32 1.60@1.70 F. 22@1.32 

Coke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 


product egg, stove and nut, $4.85; gas house, $4.65@ 4.75. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Considerable activity in domestic sizes. Prices advancing. 
Screenings market on Standard demoralized but exception- 
ally good on the high grades.’ Car shortage will likely keep 
the market in good shape. 


The coal operator here is at last coming into his own; 
prices are advancing on all grades with the exception of 
steam sizes, and the effect of the Keokuk Electrie Service is 
driving some cold hard facts home to the operator in the 
Standard district. Standard screenings are down to 1l0e. a 
ton at the mines, and, of course, this has caused the price of 
screened sizes to go up, but even then, with screenings at 
10c., some operators are selling the other 65% of their coal 
at $1.05, with the cost of production ranging anywhere from 
80 to 90 cents. 


| @ctober 4, 1913 


The Carterville field, so faras steam sizes are concerned, 
as come to the front with a jump since the O'Gara oper- 
tions went into the hands of receivers. The banks are 
Lsking a higher rate of interest than the receivers antici- 
ea, and, as a result, the mines are idle. This has taken 
‘pout 3000 tons of screenings a day out of the Chicago mar- 
‘et, and Chieago is drawing the Carterville screenings that 
‘ssually come to St. Louis, so that in a week’s time screen- 
gs jumped from 40 to 65c., and will likely continue strong. 

The market is now quotable on the following basis, fo.b. 


: : 
aines: 


Carterville 
i and Big Mt. 
j Franklin Co. . Muddy Olive Standard 
(On atopeoSudh Geo: ieee a $1.10@1.20 
oS SS peda els 8 6o0 CIs Si ie Cea SOC) Ramen ipover ss.) 2/0, ee 
J $1.85 @ 2.00 °....... 1.60 1.40@1.50 
ump and egg.......... 1.50 @ 1.60 SA cLO. aust He ties, «ates eres 
MMRUTIULG 5 s.o. cc ose e wine AAO (QOEUEGO teas esos. ccc petite aie: ate 
Seen er ee O00 0.60) foc ke ew cece 0.25 
0 UL GLUE Sa GAO aoe ee 0.90 
‘o. 1 washed nut....... HOU! Ge Omen. EE AO ere acres ieisis tend 
o. 2 washed nut....... ee (GQ le HO ere... 5 s.6 DOO Rete eies 2 2 ere ore 
o. 3 washed nut....... eeecOr (Gye lve AE wants Sete rslc sy .a\ alereate eames aie wie costele 
o. 4 washed nut....... HREOC M Le LOM ae tcrrlsatiaul slaap ele GMMeriete ale: a ata esavece 
‘o. 5 washed nut....... CnC (Cy) Or Oe eserves» phacereierere eae : 
OGDEN, UTAH 
Coal market much stronger. Plenty of equipment at 


Vyoming mines but Utah suffering severely from car short- 
draws heavily on storage coal. 


ge. Cold snap in Utah 

‘ugar factories placing orders for large shipments. Strike 
1 Colorado affecting Eastern market. 

_ With the demand for immediate shipments increasing, 


ae coal operators are beginning to run the mines full time, 
nd while there are still a few weak spots the demand for 
imp coal is good, and all the mines are disposing of this 
rade. The surplus of nut coal has been greatly decreased 
‘nd very little is now standing on track. Sugar beets are 
sing harvested and Oct. 1, will find all the factories run- 
ing and consuming the surplus slack. Shipments of steam 
yal were resumed during the week and the surplus of this 
rade is being rapidly diminished. 
' The car situation at Rock Springs and Kemmerer, Wyo., 
all that the operators can expect. The Union Pacific 
failroad has put forth an extra effort to keep the mines 
lipplied with equipment and during September, not a day 
as been lost on account of cars. If the railroad can do as 
ell during October as they’ have during September, the 
ines will no doubt have a very successful winter. Utah 
yerators have not been so fortunate. The Rio Grande Rail- 
mad has been unable to furnish equipment and the mines 
‘e only working two and three days per week. 


Quotations remain as follows: Lump, $2.75; egg, $2.50; 
‘Tie o2.25; Mine run, $1.85; slack, $1. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Car shortage is beginning to make itself felt as result 
‘heavy demand for equipment. Shipments of coal to this 
ty during the past week have shown material decrease. 
The heavy demand upon the railroads for rolling stock to 
Ove the crop now going to tidewater, is being felt by 
e coal dealers here; during the past week shipments from 
‘e mines have been reduced more than 50%. That the 
tuation may become quite serious is admitted by dealers, 
hose stocks are none too heavy at this time. The indica- 
yns are for a good active demand this fall and winter, con- 
lerably better than last year, when the market was rather 
ul, due largely to the open winter throughout the Pacific 
orthwest. 

A decided car shortage may serve to act as an incentive 
importations of coal by water from Australia or other 
‘ints, although there is little probability of any coming 
om British Columbia owing to the strike there. 
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BoORHIGN MARKETS 


UTI T 
GREAT BRITAIN 


' Sept. 19—Tonnage is not arriving as freely as anticipated, 
t most shippers have sufficient ready steamers for their 
mediate requirements. The inferior classes of large and 
iall coal are in plentiful supply for prompt loading, with 
ices weak. There is very little business doing for for- 
ird shipment in any class of coal. 


TUT 


it Welsh steam...... $4.74@4.92 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.02@4.08 
it Seconds........... 4.44@4.62 Seconds: ..:.::....04:. 3-84@3.96 
OL en 4.20@4.38 Best Cardiff smalls.... 2.40@2.46 
it dry coals.......... 4.32@4.56 Secondas a. seme >) 2. 22@2.34 


| The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
‘Try, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
wWport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 
vs. 


COAL AGE 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN R.R. 


ae 
SUC OU ed 


BR OD UC TRON AN DoE RANS- 
POR DAM Omnees WALES TLCS 
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The following is a statement of tonnages shipped over 
this road from mines in West Virginia and the commercial 
and company coal, for the month of August, in short tons: 





Field Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas....... 1,318,149 16,177 1,334,326 
PLUG RIV ere tn 232,865 2,382 235,247 
pPhackernem. scot 296,422 12,285 308,707 
Kenovassan. seen 89,271 10,088 99,359 
Clinch Valley .... 

. 1,936,707 40,932 1,977,639 


Shipments of coke entirely from 


amounted to 86,384 tons. 


THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Sept. 15, as follows: 





Com- 
mercial 


1,345,377 


199,3 


13 


219,876 
83,632 
158,902 


2,007,100 
the Pocahontas field 





Com- 

pany 
86,137 
35,935 
88,825 
15,721 
16,376 


242,934 

















Surplus Shortage Net* 
INew tnpland Wines areca or ee ies & Tne a lek 32 17 17 
INC YE New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn. 1,499 812 687 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania... 327 1,801 1,474 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina... . 633 3,186 2,553 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 927 749 178 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. . 1,162 1,087 75 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska........ Sis Rae haeto ee 544 0 544 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. .. 1,661 51 1,610 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico.................... 431 0 431 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 1,442 28 1,392 
Canadianvbincs ee Se ee ee es... eee: ar 76 0 76 
SOUL Men, wisters, vhs cere to Mee eA a ans 8,714 dado 983 
Apr. 15 May 15 June 14 June 30 July 15 Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
DUD IUse eee oe 21,845 12,267 11,098 11,055 13,203 8,810 8,293 98,689 
Shortage....... 2,196 4,226 2,033 2,821 1,826 4,029 7,038 5,209 
INethigeante. 19,649 8,041 9,065 8,234 12,377 4,781 1,255 3,480 
*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
peereveeeencenngnaaaananncecnnagceasccnnycenconceccvasaceancccuccueneczcueaeevsvencauesteee ac oaeeesceceevuageaveeczueaseccovarnuaoaeagacegcanaeaneeenenacagesneanenaaantnn 
a scmmnaneeh mater weak uibareurtateraagion cements oma eat eaiet aus onent aise ananatiiac ua abnet 
The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending 
Sept. 27: 
—-Week’s Range Year’s Range 
Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ Son 80 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ tes sane 105 1094 105 
Colorado Fuel & Iron........3...%. 334 318 313 414 24} 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... ee acts 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... 1023 1024 102% 1022 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 210 200 210 see ae 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 535 52 52 534 47} 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 854 85 85 85 80 
Pittsburgh Goal) as cee ee 207 192 192 243 143 
(Pittsburgh Coal Preis): 5..02...- = 89 863 863 95 73 
Pong! Oreck pyn..canirs factors oclien 23 214 223 233 163 
Readings. Kemten Pkee. shets oe 171 167 169 171 1513 
ReaGingt styl rele mc cea cca 87 85 87 924 84 
Reading 2ndebrefeses ch ae oho 942 922 921 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 45 45 45 54 37} 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colon Wi& To gen: s.fig: 58.25... 933 99 98 Sept. ’13 934 994 
Colon KadilsgensGs..>.2.5. 0.20. 103 a LO ee) 2 ee i 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 82 Sale 802 833 773 = 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ bard a (Ole AnE Lio! 26 76 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... ua 92 93 Oct. 712 She i 
GEFRIVs Coal GC mist ¢' Gas. ee rie 1023 April’06 .. ede 
Kader Cudn@r latist gosseanne: 91 He 98 Jan:’13 98 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist's f-5s........ 852 Sale 853 853 85 873 
St. D. Rky. Mt. & Pax. Ist 5s...... 77 79%. 783. Sept. °13 73 80; ' 
FLOnn COAL gens Sedans: cee. ee 984 99 99 99 98} 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 101 102; 1008 Aug. ’13 1002 103 
Pent« Div lst giOdaeaes eta e ee 102. Sale 102 102 1004 102 
Cahs CaM Cor liste Gate. cas. on a =e 103. July ’13 103 103 : 
tah’ Fuelilst gos. ce. 2. Goes EM or Wor ba. A ae 
WietorsPuel Jets OS: ec). scene, pee B 75 80 May ’13 793 80 | 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 922 93 93 92 98 | 
DIVIDENDS 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
ly dividend of 2%% payable Oct. 15 
OCcty 1: 


Lehigh Valley Coal 


Co.—Regular quarter- 


to holders of 


Sales Co.—Regular 


quar 


terly 


records 


divi- 


dend of $1.25 payable Oct. 20 to holders of records Oct. 9. 


Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., 


Ltd. 





Regular 


quarterly 
dividend of 1%% on the common, and 2% on the preferred, 
both payable Oct. 15 to holders of records Sept. 30. 


COAL 


522 


OK 


TTT 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
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The New River Co. 


The output of the 15 subsidiaries of this company was 
1,755,105 tons with a net loss from operations of $116,578. The 
New River Co. has an investment of $17,069,182 in stock and 
loans of its subsidiaries of which $16,585,358 is stock. Also an 
investment in coal and timber lands held for future develop- 
ment aggregating $2,927,218. In addition the company has 
invested $1,968,395 in the White Oak Ry. and Piney River & 
Paint Creek R.R. and $7047 in sundry items, making a total 
of all investments amounting .to $21,971,843. 

Treasurer Dowst says: 

After the present management took charge of the affairs 
of the company, it was found that certain accounts were be- 
ing carried on the books which, in the opinion of the new 
management, should be charged off. The president was au- 
thorized to cause the necessary charges to be made against 
accumulated earnings or losses as of Mar. 31, 1912. The 
principal items are as follows: 

Plant account has been credited with a total of $444,972, 
losses in plant value as inventory. Mine development has 
been credited with $153,267, same being largely on account 
of Sherwood and Skelton developments; $42,920 has been 
charged off on merchandise, after taking complete inventory 
at all of the companies’ stores. Accounts receivable have 
been credited with $107,822, largely made up of accc nts re- 
ceivable standing on the White Oak Coal Co. books which 
are considered not collectible, also covering losses sustained 
in adjusting differences between the White Oak Coal Co. and 
the Coal Supply Co. of Chicago 

A further amount of $108,7 726 has been charged off on 
notes on which the. collateral has been sold and credited and 
on which the collectibility of the balance is doubtful. The 
royalty account is credited with $181,176 of minimum royal- 
ties on which the time limit of recovery has expired. Under- 
writing expense is credited with an amount of $625,000. This 
represents discount and underwriting of $2,500,000 bonds of 
the company which were placed in July, 1909, which it is 
deemed advisable to charge off at this time rather than by 
installments. 

Depreciation is credited with $233,406 in order to make 
it possible for all plant investment unrecoverable at the ter- 
mination of the life of the operation to be charged off by a 


fair annual rate of depreciation during the life of the ccal 
in the ground. No appreciation has been made of coal lands 


or of coal in the ground on leased lands. 


INVESTMENTS IN STOCKS AND LOANS 





a Stock Loans bCoal Prop. Mch. 31 

1911-12 1911-12 1910-11 Acres Tons unmin. 
White Oak Fuel Co... $3,450,091 $20,704) een 5681 51,010,000 
Stuart Colliery Co..... 1,891,083 645,440 $572,974 3921 39,530,000 
Mabscott Coal & Coke ; 

reais i 505,454 10,128. ...... 479 3,640,000 
Collins Colliery Gomes 1,047,156 23,8130 > | SA ae 1036 2,260,000 
Cranberry Fuel Co. ... 2,453,915 73,668 29,905 6255 61,130,000 
Price Hill Fuel Co..... 1,143,848 20,332 32,650 7 2760 26,510,000 
Maedonald Colliery Co. 884,233 25,888 23,824 862 2,600,000 
Great Kanawha Coll- 

VHETIEH Oss oeieanee tee 537,895 boyac0 42,105 5161 21,500,000 
Beckley Coal & Coke i 

Co. .0254, eee 1,306,441 19,746 13,175 3789 39,380,000 
Harvey Coal & Coke Co 905,168 85,804 75,926 1627 5,600,000 
Dunn Loop Coal & 

Coke Co. : 616,363 DBT On on Reo weits 917 2,300,000 
Prudence Coal Co. ten C2) AN Oe Se ee ee 1036 4,460,000 
White Oak Coal Co.. CR74 7 Lin d268:79380" GGA 2 5 es eee 
New River Fuel Co. c. §69,000° d210,858 “d 339;245, Tee. 7 eee 
Reserve coal and timber— 

Pack’s Branch...... $13;445. 7 Sees Wee cee 785 7,950,000 

Gordon’s Lands. .... 134,377 4) Wee PG ee 711 7,000,000 

St. Raleigh’s Lands.. LOSS: 1476 RG Ae oe: 8514 85,000,00 

Mossy Real Estate. . 239, 378-— | peritcss eee ees 1100 ~—-: 11,000,000 

Price. Lease..s4.54 <2 .', as. eb actae |) eee eet 2194 20,000,000 

Mossy Coal & Land 

ChAT tec aioe Sees 281,261 1 Shi ei, eoeee 2896 31,000,000 

Wee Coal & Land 

; 863,735 8,525 8,070 6133 65,000,000 
White Oak Railway Co. 1,057,105 291,892 ZOTELOS: |. With. Agee Meee oe 
Piney River & Paint 

Creek: Ri RF was acaxte 552,672 66,727 62,579 © s3.....) Aa 

Total. +. 1 eee $21,112,478 $852,319 $773,475 55,864 486,870,000 


Total of all investments in 1911—12—$21,964,797. 


a Substantially the same in 1911. b Omitted by new management in 1911-12 
reports. © The New River Fuel Co. also owns stock to the amount of $120,091 in 
the Prudence Coal Co. and $80,900 in the White Oak Coal Co. d Debit. 
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NEW RIVER COMPANY—BALANCE SHEET MARCH 31, 1912 


— 





Total...... $32,120,952 $32,037,313 . ; 
* Includes in 1912, bond interest and underwriting. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF SUB. COMPANIES MCH. 31° 


; 


‘ 








1912 1911 1912 1911 
Assets Liabilities— 
Invest. in sub. Common 4 
cos......... $19,347,179 $19,347,266 stock....... $18,249,800 $18,249,800 
Properties and Preferred 
rights owned stockt.2nan - 11,237,400 11,237,400 
InGBe eer ai. 1,772,346 1,771,824 Bonds cut- \ 
Treasury standing.... 2,500,000 = 2,500,000 
. stockeunwesc. 9,275,000 9,275,000 Notes payable 4,225 17,863 
Cash & accts. Accrued inter- 
TECs: eens 5,868 9,370 est & taxes.. 32,339 32,250 
Contingent Contingent 
AGCECRRRIA cer 97,188 769,512 “acctem pee 97,1885 3. Ae 
Loans to sub. : 
cos. 852,319 773,475 Total...... $32,120,952 $32,037,313 
Profit and ‘loss *771,053 90,865 


1912 1911 1912 1911 
Assets— Liabt ities— 
Plant...:.... a$5,810,919 $6,551,039 Capital stock. $5,651,000 $5,651,000 
Inter-comp. re- Due New Riv- 
ceivable..... 1,066,937 893,419 er Co........ 1,350,370 = 1,150,391 
Mdse., feed, Inter-comp., 
furD.5) aCe. 424,148 490,508 payable..... 1,071,226 886,240 
Accounts. re- Accounts pay- 
ceivable..... 575,843 6591;785_ “ablece- ee. 371,064 c487,994 
Notes receiv- Notes payable 286,575 287,066 
able.. 126,900 233,730. Pay-rolls..... 69,260 67,453 
Due from New Royalties . . 91,434 62,137 
Riv, ©oss 498,051 376,916 Profit and logs; sca wee 1,190,476 
Cash. ore 40,910 178,466 a 
Coal in transit 88,365 371,705 Total...... $8,890,929 $9,782,757 
Equities in 
TOY'S Daideee Baa...) amee 95,188 
Profit and loss 25S 8561 wee aera 


Total t.-as $8,890,929 $9,782,757 


a After deducting reserve for depreciation, $566,017. 6 Includes contingent 


eccounts receivable, $69,730. 


c Includes contingent accounts payable, $173,966. 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF PRODUCTION AND EARNINGS | 
OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Production Earnings : 
1911-12 1910-11 1911-12 1910-11 
White Oaleiiuel\Gov. ae 485,964 485,663 *$51,010  *$22,404 
Collins Colliery Co.. hegteyers 110,429 132,112 8,763 15,061 — 
Macdonald Colliery Co.. 94,938 94,638 5,079 12,545 
Cranberry Fuel Co.. ov 179,091 167,908 *4(),307 *22 468 
Dunn Loop Coal & Coke Co...... 177,818 198.212 38,789 55,510 | 
Harvey Coal & Coke Co.. ie 94,871 96,484 *9,766 *15,636 — 
Beckley Coal & Coke Co.......... 123,548 113,753 *6§,134 2,305 4 
Prudence Coal Co.. 136,436 138,401 12,146 24,863 
Mabscott Coal & Coke Co.. 69,636 58,251 6,829 7,591 | 
Price eit moel: Cogpina.: nee 39,362 89,536 *16,508 *17,906 
Stuart Colliers Comer) eae 163,853 168,099 *48,242 *55,865 — 
Great Kanawha Collieries Co... . . 79,159 94,080 *15,264 *23,217 | 
White Oak Goal terminais:.2. 0...) | +: 3,826 *21,044 
White Oak Railway Co...03. be) 2 RS *12,675 *4,844 
Piney River & Paint Creek R. R.. ieee’, 2 eee 7,898 5,830 
Total. Cegeee../)/ here. See ai 1,755,105 1,838,137 *$116,578  *$14,8 
New River Co., proportion of profit and losses of oper. 
companies, net loss, .<. i 6.25).)be in ne «cele eee $132,697 $46, 25 
New River Fuel Co., profits for year............5)....5 27,730 31,9 
New River! @o., lossestfor: year... . sce ee, 0 ee 90,822 64,572 
New River:Go:; netiloss 8 «40 22 ott ot «an ee $195,789 $78, 


There was charged off for depreciation $65,920 in 1911-12, against $66,650 il 
1910-11. 


* Indicates a loss. 


os 
ard 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—The surplus after all char 
for the fiscal year to June of this year shows a decrea 
of $74,086 from that for the same period to June, 1912, 
but a gain of $476,520 over 1911. The gross earnings fol 
this year increased $47,430, but expenses also showed an 
increase of $199,450. 


The National Bituminous Coal & Coke Co. (Washington, 
D. C.)—The $1,000,000 6% first mortgage 20-year profi 
sharing gold bonds of 1911, of this company, were offered 
during last May by a British corporation, The issue has 
a certain peculiarity in that besides the fixed rate of 6% 
per annum, the bond holders are entitled to 25% of the net 
profits. For the year to June 30, 1912, an extra of 29 
was paid, making a total disbursement of 8%. 
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MARKETS IN GENERAL 


Apprehension is apparent in many quarters over the un- 
jettlement in Washington, and the currency bill looms up as 
yne of the largest factors causing this unrest. It evidently 
sontains more benefits to the agricultural than to the manu- 
facturing interests, and while manufacturers of the country are 
syidently able to hold their own as far as the tariff is con- 
serned, it will be a little difficult for them to maintain their 
dosition with an unfavorable tariff and, at the same time, a 
‘urrency less suited to their needs than the present one. 
The crop situation shows practically no change from a 
nonth ago, but the wheat crop shows slight improvement, 
ind there has been no further deterioration in the corn crop. 

Railroads of the country are not expanding, and many of 
hem have all they can do to meet their current expenses 
ind fixed charges. There are a few conspicuous examples. 
vhich through careful management, attending to the business 
of running a railroad, and conserving their resources, are able 
0 put aside money for improvements, but these are few. It 
ss evident that a change is coming over the railroad world, 
ind the recent election of a student of economics to the board 
‘xf directors of a leading eastern line shows that is slowly 
permeating through the railroad field. 

_ The statistics compiled by the Copper Producers’ Asso- 
‘ation were uniformly favorable to the holders of the metal, 
Hew ing as they did only about two weeks’ stock. 

| Financial conditions continue to improve, but there has 
yeen more demand for funds to the crop moving, and 
t is evident that the vast sums hoarded in the continent of 
Surope will find their way into loans to the Balkan States. 
The troubles there are not entirely settled as yet, and fresh 
jutbreaks are not at all unlikely. On the other hand, condi- 
ions in the bond market have decidedly improved and bond 
‘ealers in New York and other large cities have been able 
o sell a great many securities which they have been carry- 
ng for several years. 

Railway equipment is being more fully used and the re- 
sort for the fortnight ending Sept. 15 showed a decrease in 
lle equipment of 18,000 cars. It does not look as though 
mee would be any serious shortage later in the year. 


| LABOR 

Conditions in the labor world are fairly satisfactory. 
‘omplaints come from contractors doing road work, and other 
utside construction, that there is a dearth of men, but that is 
Imost always’ the case at this season. There are compara- 
‘ively few strikes, and it is evident that there are not going 
0 be any serious disturbances before spring. The arbitration 
etween the trainmen and their employers continues, and a 
reat deal of matter is being brought out which is of. little 
r no pertinent value to the question at hand. The strike 
f the copper miners in the upper Michigan peninsula is 
altering, and it is evident that this will be ended some time 
1the near future. Some New England mills report that it is 
ificult to secure enough laborers and the railways have 
icked men to do maintenance work. 
| Outside labor commands $2 per day. The latest figures 
|}€ immigration show that 138,244 immigrant aliens were ad- 
titted into the United States during July. This aggregates 
38,000 immigranis in the first seven months of the calendar 
ear. 





















IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Prices of pig iron have advanced. In most finished lines 
lere has been a decline, and in old material the market 
ppears to be breaking of its own weight with not enough 
usiness to seriously affect prices. The favorable factor, the 
nfilled orders of the Steel Corporation which fell off less than 
30,000 tons during August, was well received, but coupled 
‘ith this came a most pessimistic statement by the president 
é One of the largest independent concerns, and a knowledge 
“ the fact that the bookings during September were by no 
“eans as large as during August. It must be remembered 
lat in wire products the U. S. Steel Corporation alone booked 
pout 7000 tons daily, and it is stated on excellent authority 
tat the incoming bookings cf this Corporation during Sep- 
“mber will average from 30,000 to 31,000 tons daily, compared 
‘ith 33.000 tons daily in August. Shipments are not quite 
6 heavy as during August. Hope is held out that the larger 
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railways will order rails in the near future, and it is expected 
that the leading trunk lines reaching out from New York 
will order about the same tonnage as a year ago. This would 
in itself go a long way toward relieving the situation and 
bringing other consumers into the market. Hspecial weakness 
has been shown in steel sheets, and some exceedingly low 
prices have been named on these commodities. 


Pig Iron—In September some fairly good sales were made, 
not only for delivery during the fourth quarter of the present 
year, but well into the first quarter of 1914. Foundries pur- 
chased freely and prices advanced from 25c. to 50c. per ton 
in the more active brands. While there was, at no time, any 
concerted buying movement, nor has there been any large 
buying of iron, still consumers, both large and small, made 
it a point to replenish their stocks and prepare for the future. 
One reason for this lay in the belief that prices were about 
as low as they could normally be expected to go with the 
business of the country at least 80% of the maximum, and 
another that foundries using pig iron had some fair orders 
on hand which they felt they should cover. Orders are not 
large, most consumers preferring to wait and see which way 
the market is going to move before they make any large com- 
mitments. One factor which has been most reassuring in 
the pig-iron market has been a fairly active demand for 
cast-iron pipe and some’ very good orders have been pleced 
in this line within the last fortnight. Steel-making iron has 
also been in good demand irrespective of the fact that steel 
is much less active. 

As stated, prices are somewhat higher, and for fairly large 
lots are quoted as follows: Southern Foundry No. 2, Cincin- 
nati, $14.25@14.75; Southern Foundry No. 4, Cincinnati, $13.25 
@13.50; No. 2 Northern Foundry, Chicago, $15@15.50. 3es- 
semer iron in Pittsburgh is $16.65; this includes the 90c. 
freight rate from the valley to Pittsburgh. No. 2 Southern 
Foundry or Birmingham is $11@11.50. 

Steel Rails—A few orders for 1000 and 2000 tons have been 
received from minor lines, but the large railroads’ of the 
country have not placed any orders for next year’s delivery. 
It is understood that the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central are preparing their schedules, but as yet no announce~- 
ment has been made relative to these orders. It is evident, 
however, that they will require about the same quantity of 
rails as this year, and if they do not order them as early 
the amount will be about the same. The mills are fairly 
active at present and will probably continue so for the next 
two or three months. An indication given was the announce- 
ment made that the Pennsylvania was figuring on buying 
100 locomotives and had appropriated $1,200,000 for the elec- 
trification of a branch leading out of Philadelphia. 

Quotations are unchanged at $28 per ton for standard sec- 
tions of bessemer rails and $30 per ton for openhearth rails, 
both f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These prices represent a quotation 
of 1.25c. for 25- to 45-lb. rails; 1.20c. for 16- to 20-Ib. rails. 
In Chicago, 16- to 20-lb. rails are quoted at 1.30¢c., and 12-1b. 
rails at 1.33c. Relaying rails in Chicago and other points in 
the Central West are quoted at $24 per gross ton and in New 
York at $22. 


Track Supplies—Orders coming into the mills are mostly 
for small lots, and these are few. The spike market has not 
been as quiet in many months as it now is, and prices are 
weak, as follows: Large lots, $1.75@1.80 Pittsburgh; small 
lots, $1.90@1.95. In Chicago spikes are $1.90@2; track bolts 
with square nuts, $2.25@2.40; angle bars, $1.50. 


Structural Steel—Business has been better in the last 
month. Quite a few new orders have been placed and the out- 
look for new business is very fair. Fabricators in the Chi- 
cago market are reported to have about four months’ business 
on their books, and this includes some work for the Panama 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. A fair amount of bridge 
work is coming out not only for railroads, but for municipal- 
ities and counties. In the Hast most of the new work is for 
factory extensions with the exception of a large amount of 
structural work that will be required for new subways in 
New York. The fabricated steel for the Panama Canal has 
been practically finished. The contract for the new Ford 
factory in Philadelphia was let last month, and a new factory 
in Detroit will be let in the near future for the same com- 
pany. An elevator plant in New Jersey let a contract for 


structural work last week. Fabricating steel is fully as 
cheap as last month, and structural shapes are slightly easier, 
1.45¢c. being obtainable in Pittsburgh. In Chicago 1.68c. is 
quoted. These prices are per pound in large lots. 

Pipe—The market is not as active as last month, and for 
the smaller sizes of pipe there has been quite a falling off 
in demand. For line pipe, business is just as active as it has 
been any time this year, and indications are that the oil-pro- 
ducing companies will. buy as much pipe in the next six 
months as they have in the last for their business is excep- 
tionally active. From present indications it would not be at 
all surprising if there were another downward revision in 
the price of pipe, especially for the smaller sizes. At present 
quotations show no change and the discounts from net prices 
are repeated from last month as follows: 


Black Galvanized 
54- to 2-1n. steel putt welded......... 80% 714% % 
2%- to 6-in. steel lap welded.......... 18% 69% % 
i etOMLZ=1 SLCC la lap Wil GCs rerenstetetetetet. 75 % 64% % 


At these discounts the net prices of pipe per foot at Pitts- 





burgh are as follows: 
Fa ents —s~ -——Cents—_, 
Diam- Galvan- ‘Diam- Galvan- 
eter Black ized eter Black ized 
Sy =1 Tin. ce tere 2.30 3.26 Bi-T Dew pencee eters 30.50 45.00 
Leda kee 3.40 4.83 6=1Dieincreisiat 42.25 58.25 
144-172 oe 4.60 6.60 U~TTS aes 59.50 85.00 
16 -INS. craw 5.50 7.90 S=1 15s decrees 62.50 89.00 
DAG =e teens 12.90 17.80 MED helen, Sachi $1.03 $1.46 
3=INSace eee 16.80 23.30 11s errs Hts 1.64 
4-171. sotalol 23.00 33.20 L2=ine ence 1.27 1.82 
Sheets—Business has been reported as low at 2.05c. Pitts- 





burgh for large lots. This must have been a special trans- 
action, if it was done at all, for some sales to consumers who 
ordinarily secure about as good a price as any, have been 
made at 2.10c. for No. 28 black. The sheet markt is exceed- 
ingly quiet, operations are at a low figure and mills are prob- 
ably not running more than 50% of capacity. In addition to 
the new producing capacity that has sprung up in the last 
year, there is considerable apprehension that foreign pro- 
ducers may be able to sell sheets in this market, particularly 
on the seaboard, at close competition with the mills in the 
Pittsburgh district. The price for large lots is, as stated, 
$1 per ton lower than last month, quoted at 2.15c. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh for No. 28 black. 


SMALL LOTS IN CENTS PER POUND 


Pittsburgh, Penn. Chicago 

Black Galv. Black Galv. 
NOS: 22. and a4 caer cien ee 2.60 3.45 2.60 3.40 
NOS) 2b8a nd 26h ener. 2.70 3.60 2.65 3.55 
Now -272 fo Bete ere 2.75 3.85 2.70 3.80 
NOM 2853 ee ee eee oe oe 2.80 3.90 PAT 3.85 


WIRE PRODUCTS 

Wire—<Activity in the wire trade fell off considerably 
during September, but this was to be expected after the enor- 
mous business transacted in August. Quotations of wire 
products have been steady, and there has been little or no 
cutting, although some rumors were current that nails had been 
cut. Wire-nail makers have enough business on their books 
to keep them actively engaged for the remainder of the year. 
Quotations are unchanged as follows: Annealed fence wire 
in large lots, $1.50; galvanized barbed wire, $4.15; annealed 
barbed wire, $1.75. These quotations are per 100 lb. f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. In Chicago plain wire is $1.73; painted barbed 
wire, $1.98, and galvanized, $2.33. These quotations are also 
for large lots. 

Copper Wire—Business has not been especially active, but 
the recent announcement that the Pennsylvania would elec- 
trify a portion of its line, and the very favorable report given 
to the development of electrical properties by a prominent 
financier in New York, leads to the belief that wire will be 
in good demand for some time to come. Prices have not been 
shaded, although copper can be had at slightly less figures 
than a month ago. Wire sold on a basis of 17% @18c. per 1b. 

Telegraph Wire—For lots of fair size measured in Birming- 
ham wire gage, prices in cents per pound are as follows: 
Extra best, Nos. 6 to 9, 43c.; Nos. 10 and 11, 4%c.; No .12, 
45%c.; No. 14, 5%c.; “Best Best” Nos. 6 to 9, 3%c.; Nos. 10 and 
11, 3%c.; No. 12, 3%c.; No. 14, 4c. Actual freight is allowed 
from Trenton, N. J., where it does not exceed 25c. per 100 Ib. 


METALS 

Copper—The heavy buying by consumers in both Europe 
and the United States carried the price of electrolytic copper 
well up to 17c. and a few sales were made at that figure. At 
around 16%c., however, a very large business was transacted 
and consumers supplied their needs not only for the present, 
but for some time in the future. All of the favorable news 
being out, the copper market lagged and prices toward the 
end of the month declined and sales were made at 16.62%c. 
New York for electrolytic. One favorable feature from the 
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consumers’ standpoint was the apparent breaking down of the 
strike in the Lake Superior region, and the probability that by 
the end of the year the output from this district would return 
to normal. The statistical position of copper is very strong, 
and with a continuation of business at the present rate it is 
likely that prices will remain steady or possibly advance to 
slightly higher levels. 


Tin—As a result of exceedingly heavy shipments from 
Europe to the United States, prices of tin declined and sales 
were made at 42c. The shipments from Europe to the United 
States during September amounted to more than 4000 tons. 


Solder—Strictly half-and-half solder is about Ye. per 
pound cheaper and quoted at 25144. @26%c. per Ib. 


HARDWARE 


Nails—There are some reports that nails have been sold 
at exceedingly low figures in Central Ohio, and when traced 
to the source this was found to be true. It represented a spe- 
cial case where a mill made an unusual quotation in order 
to offset an unfavorable freight rate. Wire nails are held at 
$1.75 Pittsburgh and $2.05 New York in kegs of 100 Ib. and 
large lots to consumers, but for small lots from jobber’s 
store $1.95 is quoted in Pittsburgh and $2.15 at New York. 


Iron and Steel—Stocks at jobbers’ warehouses are better 
assorted than last month, but the demand continues heavy. 
Prices are without change from warehouse in Pittsburgh and 
other distributing centers, as follows: 


- Refined iron: Per 1b. 
1' to 1% in.,’ round and square: ....ee eee 2.10¢. 
1% to 4°in. xX 3g tool im. 02 [uC ce. ceeretsiereiet ene 2.10¢. 
1% to 4in. x 44 in: to fy ein. wc eee eee 2.30 
NOrway DATs: 6 cise.seic 0c 5 ols wo) oti o einen tetenn tenet ne nama 3.60¢ 

Soft steel: 
% to 3 in, round and square... ene 2.05¢ 
1 to 6 in. x % to 1 in.” 2 a. 2 seamieieueens ete 2.05¢. 


1+to6 in. x % and’ sy in. . 02. Se foe eterna 2:20¢. 

Rods—% and +3} ime.c sci s cs d cbc selene ene 

Bands—1% to 63% in..to No. 8... a. cmelere iene 

Beams and channels—s to 15 inseo. sce eee 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Portland Cement—Manufacturers of cement have exper”i- 
enced just as active a demand throughout last month as any 
time this year, and already talk is current that there may be 
somewhat higher prices in force next year. Several reasons 
are given for this, principally the enormous demand for 
cement for roads and an excellent demand for cement for 
ordinary uses. There will probably be as much cement used 
in New York State in 1914 as in 1912 or the present year, 
irrespective of the fact that the barge-canal work is prac- 
tically completed and very little work is to be done on the 
Ashokan aqueduct. Prices are absolutely without change as 
follows: 

Boston, $1.32; not including package. 

Pittsburgh, $1.18; not including package. 

Chicago, $1.25 f.o.b. not including package. 

Cleveland, $1.36 f.o.b. not including package. 

Detroit, $1.34 f.o.b. not including package. 

Minneapolis, $1.45 f.o.b. not including package. 

Pittsburgh, $1.28 f.o.b. not including package. 

St. Paul, $1.45 f.o.b. not including package. 

Paint—The price of linseed oil is slightly lower at 52@53ce. 
per gal. in 5-bbl. lots. Spirits of turpentine is higher at 
42c. per gal. in New York. White lead in oil is steady at the 
higher figures quoted last month: 8c. per 1b. in 100-, 200- and 
500-lb. kegs. 

Bars, Concrete Reinforcing—Business is fair, 
quotations have been made, and those given below represent 
a decline of $1 per ton compared with last month. 


PITTSBURGH, CENTS PER POUND 


but lower 


Warehouse > 
Stock 
94 -LTs se) cca ie « shorembulest! « yeielic’s ote e corslstsete DO ae 1.69 @ 2.00 
Bh mT ee) ow oo tte csc eee eee bey oe omelets 0 ea 1.95 @2.05 © 
Wy iM. > Paes + adele Freie 5 us ole oie aie eel ates nee a 2.00 @2.10 
Se -in. , Pafoa. sod ad so geese dudes en en 2:15 @ 2.25 


Brattice Cloth—The market is just as firm as it was a 
month ago, and the outlook is that brattice cloth may advance 
to even higher levels. Stocks are fair, but consumers are 
only buying sparingly. ; 

Roofing Paper—There is a fair demand, and pric%s are 
steady and without change. The largest size 
which is sold in rolls of 500 sq.ft. is quoted as follows: 
per roll, 28c.; 30-lb. per roll, 48c.; 40 lb. per roll, 58ce. 
roofing, which is sold in rolls of 108 sq.ft., is as follows: 1 
ply, 35 Ib., $1.903°2 ply, 45 Ib., $1.10 3) ply, 55) Tbiaeadesu: 


Tin Plate—The demand for tin plate continues large, the 
Standard Oil Co. being one of the largest consumers at this 
time. The reported sale is of 40,000 boxes, but this has not 
been confirmed. In Pittsburgh, 100-lb. coke plates are quoted 
at $3.60 per box, and 100-lb. terne plates are $3.45 per box. 
These quotations are per box of 112 sheets in large lots. 
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. We will furnish copy of any article (if in print) in the 
iginal language for the price quoted. Where no price is 
‘oted, the cost is unknown. Inasmuch as the papers must 
. ordered from the publishers, there will be some delay for 
reign papers. Remittance must be sent with order. 
i: 
ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION 

i How to Reduce Falls from Roof and Sides. (Abstract of 
“per read by D. J. Griffiths before the Rocky Mt. Inst., June 
mpoi3.) Coal Age, July 12, 1913; 1% pp. 10c. 
. Nonfatal Injuries in Bituminous Mines. F. L. Hoffman. 
je Age, Aug. 9, 1913; 3% pp., 6 tables. 10c. 

Prevention of Accidents in Coal Mines. (Abstract of paper 
‘ad by John McNeil before the Rocky Mt. Inst., June 12, 
13.) Coal Age, 2% pp. 10c. : 


—— 


! BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 


Advances in Permissible Explosives. (Translated 
it. f. d. Gesamte Schliess-u. Sprengstoffwesen, etc.) 
igr., September, 1913; % p. 40c. 
‘Belgian Shot-Firing Experiments. 
‘s Mines de Belgique, Vol. XVIII, 1913.) 
weuoi3; 2% pp., illus... 40c. 

External Stemming with Incombustible Dust. (Trans- 
‘ed from Ann. des Mines de Belgique.) V. Watteyne and 
/Lemaire. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Aug. 15, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 


3 
oe 


f BORING AND TUNNELING 


'A Combined Coal Cutter, Puncher and Oriilee hen ©. Ler= 
as. Coal & Coke Op., July 31, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 20c. 


| Exploring Coal Measures with the Diamond Core Drill. 
|, M. McKee. Mine & Quarry, August, 1913; 4% pp., illus. 


| Hand-Hammer Drills in Shaft Sinking. Coal Age, Aug. 16, 
(13; 1% pp., illus. 10¢e. 


: 
| Modern Mining Pneumatic Drills. 


| Coke Op., Sept. 4, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 


from 
Coll. 


(Translated from Ann. 
Coll. Guard., Aug. 





BM Geeeerkins.» Coal 


20c. 


COAL DUST 


Coal Dust Collecting Plant at Burslem. 
Mersuly 25, 1913; % p., illus. 40c. 

Coal Mining in the United States, with Special Refer- 
ze to the Treatment of Coal Dust and Haulage by Electric 
comotives. (Abstract of paper by Samuel Dean presented 
i eeet her Ne) i. 0, M.- M. m., Aug. 2, 1913.) Coll. Guard, 
oes, 1913; 1 p. 40c. 

“Blectricity and Dust. (Abstract of address of Sir Thos. 
ver to section of Industrial Hygiene at Paris Congress.) 
IY Guard., July 18, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 


First Series of Coal-Dust Explosion Tests 
\cimental Mine. Geo. S. Rice, L. M. Jones, 
‘ad W. L. Egy. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 56; 


Prevention of Coal-Dust Explosions. 
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in the Ex- 
J. K. Clement 
106 pp., illus. 


Coll. Engr., August, 


Vem 4 p., illus. 40c. 
‘The French Coal Dust Experiments. Coll. Guard. July 
713+ 1 p. 40c. 

COKE 
Coke Crushing and Screening Plant. F. W. Hetzel. Coal 
janvune 7, 1913; 216 pp., illus. 10c. 
Machinery for Beehive Coke Ovens. E. C. Ricks. Coal 


ieoune 7, 1913; 1% pp., illus.. 10c. 

‘The Pros and Cons of Mechanical Quenching and Loading. 
Thau, Gas World, July 5, 1913; 1% pp. 40c. 

Types of Coke Oven Plants as Seen in Operation—ITI. 
‘King installation at “B’” Winning Colliery Co., Ltd., Derby- 


we. Gas Wld., June 7, 1913; 4% pp., illus. 40c. 

Waste in Coking. G. E. Mitchell. Coll. Engr., Septem- 
19138; 2% pp., illus. 40c. 

‘Woodall-Duckham Retorts in Buda Pesth. Gas WId., 


hemeo0, 1918; 2 pp. 40c. 


DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 


“Lining the Flush Pipe. Coal Age, July 19, 1913; 1% pp., 
ise =610c. 
' 
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Pumping Coal Through Pipes. 
1913; $ p. 40c. 

Sulzer Bore-Hole Centrifugal Pumps. 
Aug. 29, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 


ELECTRICITY 


Iron Coal Tr. Rev., July 18, 


Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 


A Hydro-Electric Plant to Supply Coal Mines. Coal Age, 
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The Cast Steel Bar Frame 


(Barsteel) 
of Baldwin- Westinghouse Mine Locomotives 


This frame is of the same type as hauled, when necessary, with the 
that used on the famous Baldwin least possible cost of time and 
Mikadosteam freight locomotives. labor. 


It is designed to give greater The motors; brake shoes; brake rig- 
ging and sand boxes are all quickly 


strength than any other type of reached, and excellent ventilation is 


frame for a specified weight of given to the motors and _ resistance, 
through the openings allowed by the 


locomotive and to allow Casy ac- Barsteel frame construction. The 
cess to all parts so that the loco- journals and the motor armature and 

: er axle bearings are also easy to get at for 
motive can be inspected or over- _ thorough lubrication. 


The Barsteel frame is 
only one of the important 
features of Baldwin-West- 

The frame on this Baldwin inghouse Mine locomotives, 
Mikado locomotive and the which give the user the 


mining locomotive frame iil - 
shown above are of the same greatest possible = service. 
type—simple, accessible, 


strong and durable. 


Full information can be 
obtained by address- 
ing either Company. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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*Illustrated Article 
ForeworbD: Page 527 Power DEPARTMENT: Pages 538-541 


Practical talk about salesmanship and its relation to 
coal mining. It is shown that the success of a mine is 
often dependent on a sales engineer. The first step in 
selling coal is to find out what each particular fuel is 
most suitable for. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


*SAFETY PROVISIONS OF VicTOR-AMERICAN FUEL Co.: 
Pages 528-530 
Describes the many precautions that are taken to pre- 
vent accidents from explosions, shot-firing, ete. The 
main object is to impress the thought of danger on a 
man’s mind, so as to eliminate carelessness from his 
daily work. Several unique devices are employed in the 
furtherance of mine safety. F. W. Whiteside. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 4 


*CoaL SHIPPING ON THE GREAT LAKES: Pages 531-533 
A description of the docking facilities at Chicago, which 
is one of the more important coal-receiving ports. Also 
some comments on the personnel of the trade and a 
look into the future. This is the concluding article on 
this subject. Herbert Waters and J. W. Chamberlin. 
COAL AGH, Vol. 4. 


Don’ts For THose Usine Detronators: Page 533 


*HXPERIMENTAL EXPLOSION AT BRUCETON MINE: 
Pages 534-535 


Details of the explosion and conclusions reached by 
Messrs. Rice and Jones. They believe the cars were 
blown into the mine by detonation and not by unbal- 
anced atmospheric pressure resulting from a vacuum 
on as at the face after the explosion. COAL AGE, 
ol. 


*SHOTFIRING AND WATERING SYSTEMS IN UTAH 
MINEs: Pages 536-537 


A good description of electric shotfiring, as conducted 
in the mines of the Utah Fuel Co.; division of the work 
of mining the coal, drilling, charging and firing the 
holes and inspecting the system; the spraying method 
in use; effect of humidity in reducing the dust danger 
in mines. John EB. Ambrose. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS witH ANSWERS: Page 556 


Coat anv Coxr News: Pages 557-560 


*BURNING ANTHRACITE CULM: 


At. the present time no anthracite which will pass 
through a ;-in. mesh screen is salable. A few years 
ago there was no market for sizes as large as pea. Im- 


provements in boiler and furnace design have rendered 
the reworking of the old unsightly culm banks not only 


possible but profitable. J. BE. 
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Caveat Emptorp 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


Old prejudices cling. Like the bar- 
nacles on the ship’s bottom, they im- 
pede progress but don’t stop it. 


There are folks in the world who be- 
lieve that automobiles are the invention 
of the devil—there are horses, old enough 
to know better, who insist on climbing 
the fence every time one passes them. 


Years ago, when business was done 
that way, some graybeards accepted 
things as they were and set up a princi- 
ple of law which they called “CAVEAT 
EMPTOR.” Put into plain English 
it means, ‘‘Let the buyer beware.”’ 


We don’t know whether that still 
holds as a principle in law or not—it 
doesn’t make any difference. 


Nowadays, the seller has learned that 
if he tries to do business on that basis 
his next appeal to the law will be in 
bankruptcy proceedings. 


Yet there are many people who still 
believe that the seller’s first object is to 
“do” the buyer if he can and that ad- 
vertising is the advance messenger 
heralding the coming swindle. 


“Truth,” says Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
“is the new virtue.”’ 


Advertising is largely responsible for 
the place this ‘new virtue’ holds in 
trade. Instead of doing business in the 
dark, we get into the light of publicity. 


Instead of playing a hold-up game 
in a dark alley when the moon goes 
-behind a cloud, we come out on the 
brightest street and plant our wares 
where all may see. 


There is no more potent selling argu- 
ment for a good article than the truth 
about it. 


There is no more disastrous experi- 
ment than juggling with the truth in an 
advertisement. 


There is nothing so expensive as ad- 
vertising goods that can’t make good. 


There is nothing better on earth that 
a manufacturer can have than a custo- 
mer satisfied that the article lives up 
to the claims made for it—unless it be 
a few hundred more of the same cus- 
tomers. 


That is why it pays to advertise good 
goods by telling the truth about them— 
and likewise why it doesn’t pay to ad- 
vertise poor goods in any way. 


The purpose of advertising is to sell 
things, but in the process it must inform, 
interest, inspire and educate; it must 
knit buyer and seller in closer relation- 
ship, discover human wants and fill 
them, promote mutual confidence and 
spread the truth. 


“Caveat Emptor?” Not when the 
seller prints his claims in plain language, 
circulates them broadcast, guarantees 
them—in short, not when he advertises. 
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There has been a noticeable change in the 
qualifications of salesmen sent out by various 
manufacturers. The days of the “four flush- 
er” are numbered and in his stead we find men 
who are eminently capable of discussing their 
products from any angle. 


As a “mixer”? and human visiting card the 
“four flusher’’ was almost hypnotic, but, some- 
how, when arguments and counter arguments 
were required, he sometimes lost control and 
his subject’s mind would dwell on such prov- 
-erbs as: ‘‘A fool’s mouth is his destruction.”’ 


The coal industry, along with the other 
industries, has much to gain by the transfor- 
mation. We have noted three instances, 
lately, which demonstrate the efficiency of the 
new type of salesmanship. 


1. A coal mine which produced a low- 
volatile coal, suddenly found its accessible 
market territory nearly doubled by a reduction 
in freight rates.. Trial orders were received 
from a number of possible customers, and 
everything looked good. But the trial orders 
failed to result in contracts. Other salesmen 
were employed, and still the business did not 
progress beyond the trial-order stage. It was 
left for a sales engineer to unravel the mystery. 
All of the prospective customers were accus- 
tomed to a high-volatile coal, naturally they 
did not know that low-volatile coal had dif- 
ferent characteristics. ‘This sales engineer 
made a few trips on locomotives of the rail- 
toad whose business was most desirable, and 
experimented with the nozzles until they were 
properly adjusted for this particular fuel. 
After that, the coal sold itself. 
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2. A coal mine which produced a medium 
grade of lump coal was unable to show a 
profit on its operations, because of the fact 
that too large a percentage had to be screened 
out and sold as slack. ‘The slack ran very 
high in ash, and no profitable market could be 
found for it. A man who had had a wide 
experience with all kinds of coal was called 
into consultation. He suggested that a ce- 
ment works employing the wet process could 
use the slack coal to advantage. A few cars 
were sent to a nearby cement plant. Within 
two weeks a contract was closed for all of the 
slack, at a satisfactory price. 


3. Another mine, producing medium-grade 
lump coal, had trouble in disposing of its 
slack at a satisfactory price, notwithstanding 
the fact that its slack was thoroughly washed. 
A little experimenting by a coal expert de- 
veloped the fact that the nut coal contained 
in the slack gave excellent results as a furnace 
coal. Following this discovery, preparation 
was made to screen out the nut from the bal- 
ance of the washed slack, and this nut coal 
was extensively advertised. To make a long 
story short, the nut soon brought in more 
than the entire slack output had previously 
sold for, and two-thirds of the slack was still 
available for sale, at no reduction in price. 


Don’t think that these three illustrations 
exhaust the list. 


Selling coal often resolves itself, simply, 
into finding out what the coal is most suitable 
for, and just so often the success of a coal mine 
is dependent on a sales engineer. 
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Safety Provisions of Victor-American Fuel Co. 


By F. W. WuHirtesipE* 


SY NOPSIS—Describes the many precautions that are 
taken to prevent accidents from explosions, shot-firing, 
etc. The main object is to impress the thought of danger 
on a man’s mind, so as to eliminate carelessness from his 
daily work. Several unique devices are employed in the 
furtherance of mine safety. 
3 

With the sincere desire of safe-guarding the mine em- 
ployees in and about its properties, the Victor-American 
Fuel Co., of Denver, has been making a careful study 


of caution and advice as to how to safeguard himself and 
his fellow workmen. 

Following the text in each language is a cut of the 
company’s standard danger signal, the word “Danger” in 
white letters on a dark background, surrounded by the 
while line of an ellipse. The idea is to create so strong 
a mental impression upon the man’s mind that whenever 
he sees the sign he will not pass it heedlessiy by, but 
will instantly come to the full realization of its meaning 
and govern himself accordingly. This sign, as well as 





A LANDING AT GRAY CREEK, WHERE EXPERIMENTAL 
Mine Is Locatep 


of the many sources from which accidents originate, 
keeping ever in mind the more primitive causes which 
are so often overlooked or forgotten. 

A great deal lias appeared in technical and trade mag- 
azines relative to protecting the workman from revoly- 
ing gears, swiftly moving belts and pulleys, electric wires 
carrying high voltage, and many of the other mechanical 
appliances where danger lurks. There is also an edu- 
cation necessary to the workman, to teach him to pro- 
tect his person against himself, his own personal careless- 
ness, thoughtlessness and the inclination to take unneces- 
sary risks. 

Never a day passes in a large city but that someone 
is maimed or killed. The cause may be an automobile, 
a street car, a motorcycle or a railroad train. The blame 
is usually first placed upon the vehicle rather than the 
victim, yet we know, in the great majority of cases, that 
the accident was due to the injured individual’s careless- 
ness or absent-mindedness rather than to the cause 
usually assigned. The great majority of people need to 
learn the simple lesson “Always be careful,” “Do not take 
a chance” and “Safety first.” Familiarity is said to 
breed contempt. It is undoubtedly true that it culti- 
vates carelessness. One who is constantly following a 
hazardous occupation gradually forgets his own danger 
and that of his fellows, and becoming over-confident 
takes unnecessary risks until he is caught. 


b 


A PLAN TO OveRCOME CARELESSNESS 


With the view of correcting the tendency toward this 
growing carelessness, the company has had a pamphlet 
printed in six different languages, on the subject “Sug- 
gestions as to How to Avoid Accidents to Our Em- 
ployees.” This has been freely distributed to the min- 
ers, drivers, trackmen, timbermen, trappers and general 
utility men about the mines. In it, each can find words 


——— - 


*Chief engineer, Victor-American Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 


SoME oF THE Top Workines AT Hastines, WHERE 
InstrRucTION Car Is Kept 


others with appropriate wording, are displayed about the 
mines where there is need of signal, caution or warn- 
ing. The standard adopted was drawn up by the Engi- 
neering Department upon tracing linen from which blue- 
prints are made upon cloth. This is then varnished on 
both front and back and mounted upon a board. 

In the larger mines of the company as the men enter 
the mine and travél a sufficient distance for their eyes 
to become accustomed to the darkness, they are con- 
fronted by a flash-light sign with the words “Always be 
careful” in five different languages. The effect upon the 
mind is very marked. The surrounding darkness accen- 
tuates the vivid white letters which repeatedly flash be- 
fore the eye. 


HANDLING PowbDER 


To further insure his safety, the miner carries his 
permissible powder in a fiber box holding eight sticks. 
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This is hung from his shoulder by a rope or strap. The 
box is light in weight, and has an air- and moisture-tight 
cover. Aside from its convenient size and shape, it fixes 
the maximum amount of explosive that a man will carry 
into the mine. 

The shot-firer carries his firing caps in a fiber box 
which contains a cork receptacle in which are drilled 
72 holes, in each of which is placed a cap, which is thus 
protected from jar and contact with any metal substance. 

The shot-firer is furnished with a blank form (shown 
lelow) on which he makes out his report daily, this he 
signs and turns in to the Superintendent. On the back 


THE VICTOR-AMERICAN FUEL 


OMENS Detete (Sco ich.c Ne niin of Mine, 
Skhot-firer’s Daily Report 


COMPANY 


Time first shot fired?........ Time jast shot fired ?.... =... 
Number shots examined?.......... INUM DET CAMPS osc. wise ices ais 
SERTMIEPOELT CO Pies idieie sie Sle cee ole ee he ies eee s 


Number of shots condemned, reason why, and where located? 


Did you fire any shots on main haulageroads back from ‘the 
face? 
Number of missed shots, where located.......---..-++++++ee- 


I eo cic alishe es ow elisiereis ee cite Sele ogi tye sie wens ee 


IS re ch. A UawEle, Sesiis).a) ») 4.40, 0: (nce) 4:9) 6) Be ge) re) mim OTe Piss seg siipie ei ee 2 eee ee 8 8 


Did you find anyone in the mine during the time you were 
firing shots? 


ERs Calaf nisj> <2 bse e) ie cm et ors oe ke Bee Binh wie hee Be oe ee ee eee 


Did you examine all the places again, with the aid of a safety 


lamp, after you had fired the shots, and leave your initials in 
chalk on the face where the coal had been shot down?......-. 
Did you fence off all missed shots?............-- eee ee ee eeees 
Is your safety lamp clean, and in FOO COTGItiON ? . <6. 66 sere 
Did you find any gas in the working places?.........-.++++-+: 
State the correct time you left the entrance to the mine?..... 


es wo leit eo 8 se eels ele ee tie cs es ee ele ene Shotfirer 
GENERAL SCHEDULE OF HOISTING SIGNALS 
fee rele. Floist.. Lf at. rest: 
APES see Tos LOD cleo ues If in motion 
Weis SOLIS: .liOw er 
ets ce ee Mani tea bk D 


Engineer will give return signal by 
raising cage one foot, setting it back 
slowly. Men will then get on cage 
and cager will give engineer one 


bell to hoist. 


4....Bells...Hoist....Slowly 
Fie uth Lowers ee SLOWLY 
Good a2. o ROCK 

vi. .. sAccident move cage 


By ’phone orders only. 


ALWAYS BE CAREFUL 
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of this report the tollowing complete list of instructions 

are printed. There may be no deviation from these rules 

except by written consent of the Superintendent : 
INSTRUCTIONS TO SHOTFIRERS 


1. Holes in coal must not be charged if they are drilled 
into the solid, or drilled deeper than the undermining. 


2. Use only a wooden tamping bar with no metal parts. 
a 


2 See that all holes are thoroughly cleaned out and are 
free from coal dust before charging. 
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Sirot-Firer’s Box For CARRYING CAPS 


4. The charge limit is 1% Ib. 
shot. 

5. Do not fire any shots on main haulageroads unless you 
have written authority from the superintendent, and unless 
the roof, floor and sides are drenched with water, or covered 


of permissible powder per 


with adobe dust or stone dust, and are free from coal dust 
for a distance of 100 ft. on each side of the shot. 
6. Avoid shooting through a narrow web of coal into 


an adjoining place. 

7. Tamp all holes firmly to the mouth with damp adobe. 
8. Fence off every place in which there is a missed shot. 
9. Do not smoke when handling explosives or detonators 


and do not handle them near an open light. 
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10. Do not try to force a primer into a hole of insuffi- 
cient size. 

11. Use great care 
caps. 

12. 
or fire, 


in carrying and handling blasting 


Examine during your inspections after firing for gas 
using a locked safety lamp. You are warned that 
powder smoke may contain dangerous gases. 

13. Do not charge or fire any holes in a place where you 
find an explosive mixture of gas. 

14. Missed shots must not be drilled out, but 4 new hole 
drilled and fired; the new hole to be at least 18 in. away from 
the missed hole and pointed in a direction from it. After 
relieving holes are fired, the shotfirer is instructed to en- 
deavor to recover the unexploded caps and powder, or satisfy 
himself that the cap in the missed shot has been exploded 
from the concussion of the relieving shot, and report the re- 
sult in either event after question relating to missed shots. 

15. Do not commence firing before time appointed by su- 
perintendent. 

16. Fill in the daily report accurately and completely. 


Fan SHAFT OPERATES FLASHLIGHT 


At the larger and more important of the company’s 
mines flashlights are operated by the revolving shaft of 
the ventilating fan, so that so long ag the fan is work- 
ing the lights continue to flash. They are placed in the 
power station and upon some prominent parting and on 
one or more of the main haulage ways in the mine. The 
superintendent, foreman or inspector, by timing the 
number of flashes, is enabled to determine the fan speed 
and satisfy himself that the machine is revolving at its 
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efficacy of rock and adobe dust, wet zones and air humid- 
ifying as an antedote for dust explosions will each be 
given a thorough trial. 

The Victor company has great faith in adobe dust and 
has devised a spraying machine for spreading it over 
the timbers, walls and floors of the mines. 


It has hun- 





‘THis ABANDONED Fan-ENGINE House Was CoNnveRTED 


INTO AN EMERGENCY HosPitTaL 


dreds of adobe dust shelves in the different workings so 
that great interest will naturally center in these experi- 
ments. 

The new Colorado Coal Mining Law, which recently 
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PLAN OF THE VICTOR-AMERICAN FUEL Co.’s INSTRUCTION CAR 


steadily or has ceased to show, he knows that the fan 
has stopped and he is prepared to act accordingly. 

While this device may appear to be an unnecessary re- 
finement, yet where the fan is located in an isolated 
place, far from the power house and the main beaten 
track, it has proved to be of much value, for without 
some signal of this nature, it might be stationary for a 
considerable time before the fact was discovered. 

Much has been written concerning First-Aid Work in 
and about the mines, so that little need be said here. 

The fully equipped instruction car of the company is 
stationed at Hastings, in charge of a regular foreman. 
Every Saturday four men from other mines come to 
Hastings to receive helmet and mine-rescue instruction. 
Located. near the car is an abndoned mine, the main 
entry of which is so full of carbon dioxide and other nox- 
ious gases that a safety lamp is usually extinguished 
within 25 ft. of the mouth. Here in this deadly atmos- 
phere the helmet men receive a part of their training. 

The Victor-American electric-mine lamp was devised 
by some of the company employees at Hastings and has 
been brought to a high state of perfection. The lamp 
has extremely high illuminating power, is light, conven- 
ient and safe. 


Expect to Test Aposr Dust In EXPERIMENTAL MINE 


At Gray Creek, work is now in progress fitting up an 
old abandoned mine as an experiment station where the 


went into effect, prescribes very definitely the manner 
in which the men shall be checked into and out of the 
mines. It covers practically all of the main points neces- 
sary to safeguard the life of the miner. The operators 
have been gradually getting their properties in condition 
to comply with the law, so that it is safe to assume that 
never in the history of coal mining in Colorado were the 
mines better protected with safety provisions than 
today. 
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University Extension 


One of the hopeful signs of the times is the attempt of 
the universities to make their work universally available. 
H. B. Meller, dean of the school of mines, University of 
Pittsburgh, is sending out a staff of 35 instructors to the 
mines of Western Pennsylvania, and it is hoped that 
5000 miners will receive training. The dangers of under- 
ground work will be explained to those attending the 
schools, and miners will be prepared for the state ex- 
aminations, which are held semiannually for the posi- 
tions of fireboss and mine foreman. 

Dean Meller’s plans have already received 4 prelimi- 
nary test as they were first put in operation in January 
and proved sufficiently successful to warrant doubling the 
number of classes and instructors in the new field. State 
College has a similar scheme under consideration. 


ro 
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Coal Shipping on the Great Lakes 


SYNOPSIS—A description of the docking facilities at 
Chicago, which is one of the more important coal-recevv- 
ing ports. Also some comments on the personnel of the 
trade and a look into the future. This 1s the conclud- 
ing article on Coal Shipping on the Great Lakes. 
3 
THe Lake Business at CHrcaco* 

With splendid dock facilities, an immense demand for 
fuel and a well defined policy for improvements in its har- 
bor and river facilities, Chicago stands among the impor- 
tant ports on the Great Lakes so far as the transportation 
of coal by vessels is concerned. 

There is an average of six large boats bringing coz] to 
this city daily. Records show that the volume of this 
tonnage has been increasing steadily for many years and 





LoaDING AT THE B. & O. Dock No. 2 
AT Lorain, OHIO 


the receipts for the current year are estimated at 7 mil- 
lion tons. The record from the opening of navigation, 
Apr. 10, to Aug. 1 was 2,500,000 tons of anthracite 
coal and four months remain before the season for navi- 
gation is closed. Receipts of bituminous coal by boat 
are negligible, nearly all of that fuel coming in by rail. 

There are mauy large coal docks here with storage ca- 
pacities running as high as 200,000 tons. G. G. Schenck 
operates two, one on the north branch of the Chicago 
River at Division St. and the other on the south branch 
at Thirty-fifth St. The latter is equipped with two 
Mead hoists, has an unloading capacity of 250 tons per 
hour and a storage capacity of 100,000 tons. The depth 
of water at the dock is 18 ft. 6 in. and the largest boats 
plying the river can be handled. 

The Division St. dock is a replica of the one at Thirty- 
fifth St. so far as hoisting facilities are concerned. At 
Division St. a storage capacity of 55,000 tons is provided 
and the maximum length of boats which can be handled 
is 500 ft. At Chester St. on the north branch of the 


*By Herbert Waters. 





river the City Fuel Co. has a dock with an unloading ca- 
pacity of 240 tons per hour of soft coal and 300 tons of 
hard coal; the storage capacity is 45,000 tons and vessels 
325 ft. long can be handled. 

Three docks are owned by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
The largest is iccated at One Hundredth St., in South 
Chicago, and has a storage capacity of 100,000 tons. The 
unloading capacity for small boats is 300 tons per hour 
and for large boats 400 tons per hour. There is 20 ft. 
of water at the dock and boats 480 ft. long can be ac- 
commodated. ‘he Chicago Ave. dock of this company 
has three hoists and an unloading capacity of 2000 tons 
per day. Its Clybourn Ave. dock is equipped with four 
Brownhoists and has an unloading capacity of 2000 tons. 
per day. There is storage room at this dock for 35,000 
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Y. & O. Dock at ERIE, PENN. 


tons of coal and the maximum length of boats which can 
be handled is 4U8 feet. 

KE. L. Hedstrom & Co. operate two docks. The North 
Ave. dock has two Mead hoists and the unloading ¢a- 
pacity is 2000 tons daily; there is storage room for 30,- 
000 tons of coal. The depth of water at this dock is 18 
ft. 6 in. and 440 ft. is the maximum length for boats. 

At the Ninety-fifth St. dock of the company there is 
a storage capacity for 60,000 tons of coal. Three thou- 
sand tons can be unloaded daily and there is room for 
boats 525 ft. in length. The dock with the largest stor- 
age capacity is owned by the Byproducts Coke Corpora- 
tion. It is located at 112th St. and has storage room for 
200,000 tons of coal. Facilities have been provided for 
unloading 500 tons per hour. Any coal-carrying vessel 
not longer than 600 ft. can be handled. 

Other docks in Chicago used for handling coal are 
owned by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
O. S. Richardson & Co., Pittsburgh Coal Co., Dreske & 
Minners, Eureka Coal Co. and O. F. Scheunemann & 
Company. : 


Tae PERSONNEL OF THE LAKE TRADE* 
Distinctiveness as coal merchants and shippers is due 
rather to the members of the anthracite trade of the 
lower lakes than to those in bituminous, for the latter 
are more closely identified with mining and the iron-ore 
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others of that trade are H. M. Benjamin, of Milwaukee, 
and O. S. Richardson, of Chicago. Out of the Benjamin 
office also came men who are still in the trade as man- 
agers of later companies such as the Milwaukee-Western 
Fuel Co. For a long time Robert Law was a leading 
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Map or Erte Harpor at Ertz, PENN., ONE oF THE Larcest BirumMrinovs LOADING PoRTS ON THE LAKES 


trade. The anthracite mines are farther from the lakes 
as a rule than the bituminous. It is not easy to mention 
a heavy shipper of bituminous on the lower lakes who is 
not also in some other and allied business. At the same 
time the personalities are much more apparent in the re- 
ceiving territory of the upper lakes, in which case both 
anthracite and bituminous are generally handled by the 
same concern. On the lower lakes the two are usually 
separate, although there are one or two notable excep- 
tions. 

Without going back to the pioneer days of the trade, 
when all concerns as a rule were on a small scale, the 
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name of A. B. Meeker, of Chicago, will always be remem- 
bered as a powerful factor, both as an organizer and a 
producer of husiness. He was connected in Buffalo 
through E. L. Hedstrom, who located there about 1864, 
and was also prominent in the trade while he lived. The 
name of Jervis Langdon is also among the older shippers 
of anthracite from Buffalo. At one time at the Buffalo 
office of J. Langdon & Co., C. M. Underhill and J. J. 
McWilliams were employed, the latter long known later 
on as the Buffalo representative of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western interests, the heaviest anthracite 
shippers on the lakes. Mr. Underhill is still living, hav- 
ing been prominent in the trade all his life. Among 





*By John W. Chamberlin, 90 Johnson Park, Buffale, N. Y. 





member of the coal trade in Chicago, handling large 
amounts of coal received by lake. With him ranked 8, 
C. Schenck, of Toledo, and later on also in Chicago. 
At other lake ports large coal shipping and receiving 
interests have grown up. At Sheboygan, on Lake Mich- 
igan, the activity and good business talent of Conrad 
Reiss long ago !aid the foundation of the C. Reiss Coal 
Co., which is now a large family concern, with receiv- 
ing docks in several upper-lake ports. At Erie, Penn., 
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Map or Dockine FAacILItigs AT SouTH CHICAGO 


the leading name in the trade was that of W. L. Scott 

& Co., which company shipped both anthracite and bi- 

tuminous as does its successor, the Susquehanna Co 

Company. 
A Look INTO THE FUTURE 


It may be possible that the younger members of the 
lake coal trade of today have as many problems to solve 
as did their predecessors, but in that older day most of 
the difficulties were of a formative nature requiring bus- 
iness talent of a high order and there is no doubt that 
these men possessed it. The great problems of their 
day had to do with the establishing and extension of trade 
in new territory and the adaptation of new routes and ap- 
pliances to the needs of such a trade. There was more 





\mpetition from other fuels then then now, but the 
_mpetition, especially in bituminous coal, is now chiefly 
‘thin the trade itself. 

| The present leaders of the lake trade have to deal with 
‘e shipping and handling facilities offered. They have 
¢sisted in transforming the 600-ton lake schooner into 
e 10,000-ton steamer and the old horse-and-bucket 
isting device into the fast car dump and the clam-shell 
jiloader. The change has been so well made that, like 
‘ie size of the freight car and the length of the freight 
ain, mechanical genius appears to have found its limit. 
_ The natural question is “What next?” Pioneer work 
_-all done. ‘The merely mechanical aids to cheapness 
‘ad facility are about at the limit, yet the tendency is 
-y advance, if not by the old lines then by the new ones. 
‘acommon with most branches of the distributing indus- 
ties the problem of cheap selling has in no wise kept 
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pace with the decrease in handling and distributing 
costs. What the consumer pays is often very much more 
than the aggregate first price and the cost of transpor- 
tation. Here is still a wide field for the trade to improve 
upon. 

As to the future of the lake coal trade not much needs 
to be said. There have been no great changes in late 
years and if all-rail competition has reached its limit, as 
seems to be the case, the natural growth of demand from 
increased population will accrue to the lake trade. Com- 
petition from gasoline, electricity and water power direct 
is mostly a matter for conjecture. The general idea is 
that coal will more than hold its own for a long time yet. 
The lake cities and towns are developing very fast and 
they must have fuel and power. The rail competition 
does not control the lake coal carriers as it does the 
package-freight vessels, so that competition between the 
two is open and free, with coal shippers always in the 
market for the lowest possible rates. 
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It would seem that the coal trade of the lakes has a 
long and prosperous future and if the enlarged Welland 
Canal adds Lake Ontario to the list of inland seas this 
unrivaled water route of 1000 miles will add very ma- 
terially to its available scope and territory. 
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Don’ts for Those Using Detonators 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. publishes 
the following instructions for those using blasting caps: 

There are about 600 accidents every year caused by 
children and others playing with or investigating the con- 
tents of electric and other blasting caps. In nearly every 
instance these accidents result in loss of the sight, one or 
more fingers, or perhaps hands, rendering the unfortun- 
ate victim a cripple for life and a charge on his relatives 
or the community. As long as miners, quarrymen and 
blasters carry blasting caps, electric or other, loose in 
their pockets or leave them in unguarded places, children 
will find them and will almost invariably be badly hurt. 

Blasting caps should never be carried loose in the 
clothing and no more than the number required at the 
time should be taken from the storehouse. They shoufd 
always be kept under lock and key and in a place where 
unauthorized persons and children can, by no possibility 
get at them. This is a matter which should have the 
serious consideration of every person who has to do with 
the use of these articles. 

(1). Don’t forget the nature of blasting caps, but re- 
member that with proper care they can be handled with 
comparative safety. 

(2) Don’t smoke while you are handling blasting 
caps, and always keep them away from lights. 

(3) Don’t shoot into blasting caps, whether electric 
or other, with a rifle or pistol. 

(4) Don’t handle or store blasting caps in or near a 
residence. 

(5) Don’t allow blasting caps to be stored where 
children or irresponsible persons can get at them. Jeep 
them under lock and key. 

(6) Don’t store or transport blasting caps of any kind 
with high explosives. 

(7) Don’t keep blasting caps, electric or other, in a 
damp place. 

(8) Don’t carry them in your pocket. 

(9) Don’t tap or otherwise investigate them. 


(10) Don’t try to pull the wires from an electric 
blasting cap. The wires should not be jerked or roughly 
handled. 

(11) Don’t attempt to take blasting caps from the 


box by inserting a wire nail or other sharp instrument. 

(12) Don’t allow priming (the placing of a blasting 
cap in dynamite) to be done in a thawing house. 

(13) Don’t fasten the blasting cap to the fuse with 
the teeth or with a knife. Use a cap crimper made for 
that special purpose. 

(14) Don’t handle electric blasting caps during the 
immediate approach or progress of a thunder storm. 

(15) Don’t attempt to use electric blasting caps with 
the regular insulation for very wet work. For that pur- 
pose, use waterproof fuses. 

(16) Don’t use old broken leading or connecting 
wire for electric blasting caps. A new supply will not 
cost much and will pay for itself many times over. 
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Experimental Explosion at Bruceton Mine 


SY NOPSIS—Details of the explosion and conclusions 
reached by Messrs. Rice and Jones. They believe the cars 
were blown into the mine by detonation and not by un- 
balanced atmospheric pressure resulting from a vacuum 
formed at the face after the explosion. 

G. S. Rice and L. M. Jones have made public a report 
on the experimental explosion at Bruceton, Sept. 23, 
1913, known to the Bureau of Mines as experiment No. 
46. The following minor supplementary facts are culled 


from this report: 


Coal Dust—In all 2200 1b. of coal dust were placed inby of 
the Garforth and Taffanel barriers and 800 lb. were distri- 
buted outside these so as to extend the explosion should they 
fail to do their work. 

This loading of coal dust gives a layer of 4% to % of an 
inch on the 3-in. width of each of the ten shelves along the 
sides of the entries. Some dust was spilled on the floor in 
distributing it and wherever a puddle of water was encount- 
ered, a small amount of coal dust was spread over it. The 
cross-section of the entries measures approximately 60 sq.ft.; 
2 lb. per foot of entry would, therefore, be equivalent to 
0.523 oz. per cubie foot of space. This is 4.3 times the theor- 
etical amount which for complete combustion will exhaust 
the oxygen present. 

The Taffanel and Garforth Barriers—The average depth 
of the stone dust in the Taffanel barrier was 9 in. and its 
total weight on the shelves was about 1.8 tons. The under 
sides of the shelf boards were 5 ft. 6 in. from the bottom and 
the height of the entry averaged about 6 ft. 10 in., the shelves 
and dust occupying 10 in. The ratio of the cross-section oc- 
cupied by the barrier shelves to total cross-section of the 
entry was 10/82 or 12.2 per cent. The stone-dust, zone in the 
air course was 300 ft. long, from A 1050 to A 750, and the 
stone dust was placed on the side shelves and partly on the 
ribs, the loading being 4% lb. per linear foot of entry. 

Character of Coal and Stone Dust Used—The coal dust was 
prepared by grinding the coal mined from the face of the air 
course. As will be remembered the coal worked at the ex- 
perimental mine is part of the Pittsburgh bed. An average 
analysis and screen test give the following results: 


Analysis Fineness 
Moisture... acae peer 2.43 100 % through 8g0 mesh 
Volatile? matter. osc. 35.10 99.1% through 100 mesh 
HNixedwcarbon)..me eee 54.49 94.2% through 150 mesh 
ASTD Sitatetacevetcnaterecranomn rier (a 88 % through 200 mesh 
99.92 
Sulip WU os festa cece ieee eae 1.18 


The stone dust used was prepared by grinding the draw 
slate which occurs above the Pittsburgh seam in a hammer 
crusher equipped with a very fine screen. A screen test gave 
the following results: 50.5 per cent. through 80 mesh; 41.5 per 
cent. through 100 mesh; 38 per cent. through 150 mesh; 35.5 
per cent. through 200 mesh. 

The dust contains about 7.98 per 
matter. 

Air Current—A sample of mine air taken at the face of the 
main entry before firing the igniting shot showed normal 
mine air with no methane present. 

The humidity of the air current increased from 82 per 
cent. at a point in the main entry 200 ft. from the portal to 
97 per cent. at the last. crosscut. 

General Humidity Conditions—The sides and roof of the 
mine were damp and sticky to the touch and in some places on 
the main entry from 150 to 300 ft. from the face the roof was 
wet. The floor for the most part was damp and well packed. 
The surface had been swept and the floor cleaned so that 
practically the only coal dust likely to have taken part in 
the explosion was that artificially distributed and this the 
analysis indicates was quite dry. 

Obstructions—The cars were placed in the main entry for 
the purpose of obstructing the passage of the explosion, thus 
increasing the resulting pressures; the one in the cut-through 
was used to prevent, as far as possible, the dissipation of 
pressure near the origin which might occur due to the in- 
creased space at this point. 

Appearance of Explosion at Openings—A small puff of 
smoke first appeared at the main opening and a muffled re- 
port, which was probably the sound of the igniting shot. Im- 
mediately afterward a tremendous cloud of smoke and dust 
shot out of the main opening accompanied by a loud report. 


cent. of combustible 


Some of the #;-in. steel plates covering the top of the con- 
crete relief section were thrown high in the air, one of them 
about 20 ft. above its original position. Pieces of boards and 
shelves were scattered in front of the Opening, on the slate 
dump and in a field on the opposite side of the valley from 
the mine. Two 8x8-in. posts were found, one 250 ft. and the 
other 350 ft. from the opening. 

Length of Flame—All points in the main entry are meas- 
ured from the main portal and the distances are marked with 
a capital E preceding the figure. All points in the airway 
immediately opposed to points in the main entry are marked 
with a capital A and the figures denoting their distance along 
the airway are identical with those of corresponding points 
in the main entry. This preliminary statement will help in in- 
terpreting what follows. 

The evidence concerning the length of flame was some- 
what complicated. Gun cotton is used to get supplementary 
information as to length of the flame, but the chief reliance 
is placed on the lead foil of the circuit breakers in the 
main entry. However, in this heading the gun cotton on the 
station plate at E 250, as well as the tin-foil flame circuit 
breaker, was gone but those on the wires at E 275 and on 


- station plate E 350 were not burned while those at EB 325 and 


E 372 were only partially consumed. The stone dust, there- 
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fore, did not at once completely blanket the flame, but per- 
mitted a tongue of flame to extend some distance beyond. 
It is improbable that the coal dust outby the barrier influ- 
enced the explosion. 

In the air course the flame extended out to about A-700. 
On this side also there were a number of gun-cotton tufts 
only partially consumed; although the flame probably ex- 
tended beyond the stone-dust zone, yet it is improbable that 
any of the coal-dust outby that point took part in the ex- 
plosion, or the flame would have extended to a point much 
farther out. 

Damage Jithin Mine—An §&x8-in. post from E 232 was 
found at E 75. Pieces of the Taffanel barrier from B 500 to 
E 440 were found along the floor from E 180 to the opening. 
The posts found in the field across the ravine probably were 
blown from rib grooves at E 425 and E 460 indicating travel 
of over 700 ft. A post found across the track at E 310 was 
probably blown from the rib at E 495. A post against the 
east rib at E 410 was thought to have been blown from the 
rib at E 525. A post at E 425 near the east rib was identified 
as having been blown from EF 550. A post at E 570 was orig- 
inally at E 588. The reinforced-concrete stopping in the 
crosscut at E 650 has a small crack for a foot above the door. 
Two cracks, ;; in. wide, extending from top to bottom of the 
stopping in line with the sides of a doorway through the 
stopping appear on the air-course side. There are also minor 
parallel cracks. A post from the line brattice at E 775 was 
found at E 745. The loaded car originally at EB 925, with 
sprag set, was moved to E 954. It was still on the track. 
The loaded car which had been at E 1000 had jumped the 


track 3 or 4 ft. inby and was caught against the rib, at BP 


1045. About 8 in. of topping had been blown off. A shelving 
post against the west rib at E 1092 was identified as having 
been in a groove at E 950. The loaded car which had been 
at E 1075 was lifted from the track not far from its original 
position and thrown inby. Near E 1105 it made a scar in the 
roof 11 ft. long and several gouges in the floor, breaking a tie 
at E 1107. The car broke numerous side shelves and finally 
landed diagonally across the entry at EB 1222 with all dirt out 
of the car and with sideboards and closed end badly broken. 
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1e track at BE 1222 was moved $ in. to the east by the car 
edging between the rib and rails. 
wA. shelving post originally set at E 1090 was found against 
i east rib at HB 1132. The boards in front of the cut- 
ugh cannon had been broken up and scattered. Four 
| * 8x8-in. blocks from this bench were blown to the face 
f the entry; the other was found in the air course at A 1240. 
7 ear placed in the cut-through was blown against the 
course rib opposite the crosscut and part of the load 
pilled out. It knocked out the lead rail and scarred the 
| sfer rail of the crosscut switch. The cross bar of the 
w tain frame on the air course at A 875 between the butt 
ntries was blown outby to A 500, 375 ft. of travel. 
dy Coked Dust—Very little coked dust was observed after the 
xplosion. Some was seen on the outby side of the 
|ost at E 639 on the east side of the heading. A small 
atch of coked dust was noted on the outby side of a nut on 
shelving bolt at E 700, on the west side of the entry. Coked 
“ust deposit was found on the outby side of a post at E 755 on 
he west side of the entry. Coke globules were found on the 
intry side of the crosscut stopping at 850. Coke globules, qs in. 
ind less in diameter, were found on the floor from HB 855 to 
a 1000. A coked dust deposit was found on the outby side of 
i post near the top at E 1072 on the east side. Coked dust 
feosit was found on the outby side of a post at A 1118, on the 
‘west side of the entry; also on outby side of post at A 1090, 
Bs the east side. 
Coal Dust—Practically all the coal dust was swept off the 


shelves by the explosion. The only exception was in the air 
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course from 1250 to 1050, where about one-third remained in 
position. There was considerably more dust on the floor in 
the inner portion of the mine than in the outer and it seems 
probable that much of this remained on the shelves when the 
“explosion passed, but was swept off by later pressure waves 
passing inby. 
Conclusions—This test confirmed previous experiments: 
(1) That it is possible to get a violent explosion in a mine 
Where the surfaces are damp, if there is an ample supply of 
‘dry coal dust present. (2) That as a secondary defense, the 
Taffanel barrier is of great advantage. It is fully recognized 
; that an explosion, such as this, would suffocate all the men 
‘in the section of the mine in which it occurred and hence 
means to prevent an explosion originating are most import 
ant; but if by any mishap an explosion should take place in 
one section of the mine, it would be desirable to have the 
other sections of other splits defended by such barriers, in 
order to prevent the explosion from passing from one section 
to other sections. (3) That a zone treated with sufficient rock 
‘dust will prevent the passage of an ordinary explosion, which 
‘is also illustrative of the impossibility of starting an explo- 
sion in a well treated zone. 
There was one feature of more than passing interest in 
this explosion, confirming other explosion experiments at the 
mine, namely, the development of the explosion center; its 
Passage past the cars, and its increase in intensity, whereby 
it was enabled to throw the cars back toward the origin of the 
explosion. The latter effect cannot be considered the result 
of a wind filling the vacuum at the face following an explo- 
sion, for while this would be able to throw light articles it 
could hardly have hurled heavily laden cars through the air. 
bod 


The gas engine operated by producer gas furnishes an effi- 
cient means for conserving fuels by making available for 
power generation such low grade fuels as peat, lignite, low 
grade coals, waste gases and even cornstalks; in fact, almost 
any low grade combustibles or wastes may be used to furnish 
the gas. 
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The Situation in Colorado 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The strike situation in the southern Colorado field has 
not materially changed since last week. There have been 
some clashes between strikers and mine guards, the most 
notable being that at Oakdale, near Walsenburg. 

These have been stigmatized by union leaders as 
“frame-ups” on the part of operators and guards in order 
to mold public sentiment. This assertion is hardly logi- 
cal. Men are not given to firing such formidable cart- 
ridges as the 25-35, 30-30, and those of similar type 
and power at each other, even at distances of 500 yd., 
merely for the purpose of producing a psychological im- 
pression upon the public. 

Although the net changes in the situation have, as 
stated above, been small, the condition is nevertheless 
assuming a portentous aspect. More than once the gov- 
ernor has been requested to call out the state troops, and 
although this request has come from civil officers, it has 
been persistently denied. Both parties to the strike seem 
as determined as ever to fight until the end. 
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To Make Shotfiring Less Dangerous 


By CHARLTON D1rxon* 


The flame-producing explosives, now largely used in 
mines, should be and, in my opinion, will be, at no dis- 
tant day, replaced by a comparatively safe means of 
blasting. The science of chemistry is yet in jts infancy, 
and things that seemed impossible, a few years ago, are 
now commonplace. If the scientists and specialists of 
the great Carnegie, Rockefeller and other Institutes were 
requested to specialize on the matter of providing a safe 
explosive for the coal mines, and were encouraged in 
the work by the guarantee of a substantial reward, there 
is little doubt, but that a satisfactory substitute for 
black blasting powder would be found in a short time. 
I would like to see this matter brought prominently to 
their attention. It is certainly as important, if not more 
so, than the annihilation of the hookworm, which has 
received so much attention recently. 


Colliery Construction in Yorkshire, 
England 


Arrangements are being made, according to the Daily 
Consular and Trade Repor ts, an sinking a new colliery 
at Darton, near Barnsley, Yorkshire. An area of 2300 
acres has been acquired. It is expected to reach a 4-ft. 
bed of coal at a depth of 260 yd. The new colliery will 
have two shafts 14 ft. in diameter, with steel headgear of 
the latest design, and arrangements to facilitate handling 
coal. 

‘A screening and washing plant will be erected 80 yd. 
from the shaft. Steam power will be used for winding 
purposes, but electricity will be employed for driving the 
fan and other surface plant, and lighting. The loaded cars 
will gravitate from the screens to the railroad. Coal 
will be carried from the shaft to the screens by creep- 
ers. The colliery, when completed, is expected to em- 
ploy 1500 men. 


*Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Shottiring and Watering Systems in Utah Mines 


3Y 


SYNOPSIS—A good description of electric shotfiring, 
as conducted in tie mines of the Utah Fuel Company. 
Division of the work of mining the coal, drilling, charg- 
ing and firing the holes, and inspecting the system. The 
spraying system in use. LHffect of humidity in reducing 
the dust danger in mines. 
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During a recent inspection of the Utah Fuel Co.’s coal 
operations at Winter Quarters, Clear Creek, Castle Gate, 
Willow Creek and Sunnyside, I had the pleasure of see- 
ing one of the most complete shotfiring and watering sys- 
tems that has ever come under my observation, during 
my experience of 30 years in coal mining. These mines 
are all under the direct supervision of W. B. Williams, 
the general superintendent of the company. Mr. Wil- 
hams is an able and practical mining man to whom a 
great deal of credit is due for the system he has installed 
at all the mines under his supervision. The system may 
be described as follows: 


THE WorK orf THE MINERS 


Each miner takes his required allowance of explosives 

black powder into the mines in the morning. This 
amount, not to exceed 5 lb., is kept in a wooden box made 
for the purpose. He then proceeds to undercut the coal 
to a depth of 41% or 514% ft. Holes are then drilled to a 
depth 6 in. less than the depth of the mining. When 
undercutting the coal, the strict rules of the company 
compel the putting in of sprags, for the better protection 
of the miner while doing the work. All minings are 
loaded out as the cutting progresses. 


Tue Work or THE INSPECTORS 


About 12 o’clock, noon, the local inspectors of the 
various district, proceed to the mine, taking with them 
the detonators (electric exploders) and make inspection 
of all cuts made in the coal. These cuts are measured ; 
also, the depth of each hole, which must clear the rib by 
at least 12 in. The resistance against each shot is care- 
fully considered by the inspector, who then proceeds to 
charge the hole, after first seeing that it has been pre- 
viously cleaned out thorougliy by the miner. These holes 
are tamped with damp surface clay, to the mouth of the 
hole, with a wooden tamping stick. 

The miners are not allowed to go near the shots after 
the holes are loaded. 'The inspector proceeds thus to the 
end of his district.. All drill holes must have a sufficient 
clearance in the hole to allow the charge to be pressed 
home, without friction or jamming, thus overcoming the 
danger of prematurely exploding the charge. 


THe Work OF THE SHOTFIRERS 


During the afternoon, the shotfirers proceed to the sep- 
arate districts allotted to them. Each man unlocks the 
box containing the switch for his entry, and sees that it 
has not been tampered with. He leaves the switch thrown 
out and again locks the box. It may be remarked here 
that this does not interfere with the haulage motors, 
as they are on a separate line. He then proceeds to the 





*Mining Engineer, New Durham, N. J. 


JOHN E. 


AMBRCSE* 


face of the entries and connects up the shots; from here 
he goes from room to room, till the work of connecting 
up the shots is completed. The method of connecting the 
shots is illustrated in the accompanying figure. 

The miners are now all out of the mine and the shot- 
firers return to the entry where the main switches 
are still thrown out. The company has a system of check- 
ing off the men as they enter and leave the mine. The 
checkboard is kept in a case made for the purpose, at the 
fan house and in charge of the fan man, whose duty it 
is to check off each miner as he comes out of the mine. 
When all the miners are out of the mine, and the proper 
time has arrived, as previously arranged by the shotfirers, 
the fan man throws out the main switch and gives a 


series of signals to the shotfirers, who are at their respec- 


tive places on the main entry, waiting for the signal. 
They then throw in the main-entry switches, and retire 
to the bottom of the shaft, where they meet previous to 
going out of the mine. The fan man now informs them 

that ‘all the miners are out of the mine, according to the 
checking up of the board and they return to the surface. 


FIRING THE SHOTS 


The fan is then slowed down, and after a few minutes 
have elapsed, to allow the air current to come to a partial 
state of rest, the main switch on the surface is thrown in, 
which fires all the shots simultaneously. After the lapse 
of half an hour or so, the shotfirers-again enter the mine 
and, going to their respective districts, throw out the 
main-entry switches, at the different places on the main 
cross-entries. Having done this, they lock all boxes and 
the firing is complete. 


INSPECTION AND Reparr Work 


During the forenoon, wiremen go into the mine and 
examine the different districts, putting up and repairing 
the wires blown down by the shots the night previous. 
The inspectors locate all blownout and missed shots, 
if there are any, and make a report of them in a report 
book kept on the outside for the purpose. These missed 
shots will occur with the best and most experienced men. 
If, however, the inspectors would carry a testing machine 
with them, for testing the electric exploders, they would 
overcome some of the difficulty. At the same time, many 
misfire shots are caused during the act of loading the 
holes; as, in tamping, the ingulauionta is liable to be rubbed 
off the wires, which causes a contact and short-cireuits 
the current. 


THE SPRAYING oR WATERING SYSTEM 


The system of watering the mine is as follows: A pipe 
Jine is laid along the main entry and sections run up 
each cross-entry, from which branch-line connections 
are made to each separate room. Sprinklers are em- 
ployed, who have a certain section to sprinkle during 
the day, till a certain time before the time of firing the 
shots. The mines are kept saturated with wate the 
spraying being done not in the haphazard way seen in 
some mines today, but the system is kept up continually. 
at all working faces as they advance, and the ribs, pillars 
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and all roadways are well watered, not once a week, but 
every day; and not sparingly, but plentifully. 


Tuer IGNITION OF AN INFLAMMABLE ATMOSPHERE 


It was stated before the Coal Mining Institute of 
America (June, 1908), that coal dust cannot be made 
wet in a usual sense. The method of fine spraying is pro- 
ductive of the best results; but even then, it is question- 
able, as the most careful system of watering is merely an 

“ounce of prevention” and it is an open question whether 
it is not positively detrimental. 

These statements are fallacies, in my opinion. Mr, Ash- 
worth referring to this matter, pointed out (Transactions 
I.M.E. Vol. XX XIII, 193) that no form of water except 
steam could saturate an air current sufficiently to place 
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a barrier in front of a gas or dust explosion. But if the 
dust is properly saturated and made wet, there will be 


no floating dust and there will result only a local ex-- 


plosion of gas. 

Mr. Ashworth further deduced from the hygrometri- 
cal observations taken at Wingate Grange, that air sat- 
urated with moisture was no protection against the ex- 
tension of an explosion, claiming on the other hand that 
it assisted in the oxidation process; and stated, in addi- 
tion, that the explosion (Wingate Grange) was reported 
to have passed over two wet places of considerable length. 
Now, it seems clear to me that if the so called wet places 
referred to, had been extended to the outside, along each 
haulage road, the force of the explosion would have been 
spent in its passage out, having nothing to feed upon. 
I think that if these places are kept saturated constantly, 
like the system installed at the above named operations, 
there can then be no dust, and these explosions, if there 
are any, must be local. At the above operations the ex- 
haust steam from the fans is turned into the intake air- 
ways, directly after the shots are fired, and anyone com- 

| ing out of the mines then can feel the effect of it for some 

/ distance before reaching the outside as the steam moist- 

ens the air for thousands of feet in the workings of the 
mine. 
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Again, J. B. Atkinson, late H. M. Inspector of mines, 
in his report on the circumstances attending the explosion 
that occurred at the Washington Glebe Colliery, Dur- 
ham, Feb. 20, 1908, comments on the general interpre- 
tation of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, and the ex- 
plosives in Coal Mines Order, and states that a claim of 
exemption from watering cannot be supported. 


CONCERNING PERMITTED EXPLOSIVES 


It may be said, however, that shotfirers look upon per- 
mitted explosives in this light; and do not take the pre- 
caution they would take if using black powder. Mr. 
Atkinson further states, “I do not altogether share the 
view held by some of my colleagues, that the decline in 
explosions, in recent years, is principally due to the em- 
ployment of permitted explosives. I think it is more 
probably due to the increased knowledge of the causes of 
explosions, generally. Safety should be sought outside 
the shothole, and the use of permissible explosives should 
only be looked upon as an additional safeguard.” 

I am of the same opinion myself and believe the above 
are practical facts, considering the risks that some classes 
of shotfirers assume in doing their work in a careless, 
daredevil sort-of-way. As Mr. Atkinson states, exemp- 
tion from watering cannot be upheld. The practice 
stands upon record as the best system, if thoroughly in- 
stalled, of laying the dust in coal mines as a prevention 
against the extension of explosions. It stands to reason 
and good judgment, that if the system is properly in- 
stalled, and then kept down, by loading it out of the 
mine, it must have the desired effect. 

In Bulletin, No. 425, Department of the Interior, on 
The Explosibility of Coal Dust, p. 73, in reference to the 
treatment of coal dust, there is the following statement: 


The method of using pipe lines through the mine, with 
connections at intervals for attachment of hose, was intro- 


duced in England and used to a slight extent, after the report, 
in 1886, of the Accidents In Mines Commission. In the same 
year, W. N. and J. B. Atkinson published their book ‘“Explo- 
sions in Coal Mines.” In their suggestions for remedies, they 
state that the use of water pipes, with cocks at short inter- 
vals and hose, is a better system, and they advise that where 
watering causes trouble by affecting the roof and floor, the 
mine may be divided into sections by arching entries, white- 
washing the arched sections, and sweeping up the bottom 
dust. 

In Germany, in consequence of the report of the Prus- 
sian Firedamp Commission of 1885, watering, chiefly by hose 
sprinkling, was introduced. ... The mining department now 
insists that the roof and walls of the gangways, be not merely 
sprinkled, but washed by a stream from a THOS Gia tn ges 

In the United States, the system of watering by hose and 
nozzle has been employed in the coal mines of Utah, since 
the Scofield disaster of May 1, 1900, and it is now required by 
the Utah mining law. The conditions for the use of this 
method in the Utah field are very favorable, as the floor and 
roof are generally sandstone, and are therefore not affected 
by the direct application of water. ; 

Wherever the method can be employed it is undoubtedly 
an efficacious one, particularly if the water pressure is good, 
but it requires constant effort, and the employment of men to 
go continually frora point to point. 


The writer is of the opinion that too much time is al- 
lowed to elapse between the shots fired by the shotfirers 
and the time the firebosses make their inspection of the 
mine, the following morning. We may assume that a 
feeder of gas is ignited at the face when the shots are 
fired, as happens every day, in some of our mines. This 
feeder burns several hours, and sets fire to the loose coal 
at the face, which is not detected until the fireboss makes 
his rounds the next morning, causing untold troubles and 
disastrous results. I think this is a point that should 
be well considerd. 
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Burning Anthracite Culm 
By J. E. ParrisH* 


SY NOPSIS—At the present time no anthracite which 
will pass through a x%s-im mesh screen is salable. A few 
years ago there was no market for sizes as large as pea. 
Improvements in boiler and furnace design have ren- 
dered the reworking of the old unsightly culm banks not 
only possible but profitable. 
pect that in the near future further refinements in grate 
and furnace construction will render available for steam- 
making even the “slush” or “mud.” 
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According to statistics, the anthracite coal fields of 
Pennsylvania cover an area of about 480 sq.mi. Ap- 
proximately, 200 sq.mi. are comprised in the northern 
or Wyoming territory, 130 sq.mi. in the middle territory, 
while 140 sq.mi. or thereabouts, is included in the south- 
ern torritory. . 


*Mechanical engineer, Scranton, Penn. 


Tt is not unreasonable to ex- 


The growth of the anthracite industry is well illu 
trated by statistics. In 1820, the anthracite productio 
was 365 short tons, or one ton for each day in the yea 
in 1912, it was 84,426,869 short tons, or 231,306 tor 
daily. 

Mr. L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Huc 
son Coal Co. in July furnished to the Philadelphi 
North American some interesting figures as to the co: 
per ton for producing anthracite coal during the yeat 
of 1902 to 1912. The article by Mr. Loree has probab| 
been read by many interested in coal mining as well 3 
other similar articles upon- the production. of coal whic 
have appeared from time to time in the papers. 

There is still another point of interest to many an 
more especially to those who live in the coal territory « 
whom the writer is one. This is the rapid diminution 0 


the culm of refuse piles which in former days were right 
fully called “eye sores,” but’ which in latter years hay 
proved to be veritable “bonanzas.” | 
During the early days of mining the marketable, o 
what was considered consumable, coal was prepared i: 
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the sizes now known as lump, broken, egg, stove, and a__ boilers and steam engineering created a demand for the 


little later, a small quantity of chestnut. While the sizes smaller sizes. 

termed pea and chestnut had to be made in the process of These culm or refuse piles mountain high, covering 
. preparing the coal for market, they could not be sold. thousands of acres of ground, containing millions of tons 
Consequently, they went to the culm pile, together with of what in later years proved to be the very best coal 
what is now known as the buckwheats, barley, rice and for steaming purposes, were the accumulated rejections 
dust, there to remain as refuse until improvements in of the early mining days. 
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APPEARANCE AFTER CuLM PILE Has Been WorkKED OFF 


A history of boiler improvements, boiler specialties and 
advances in steam engineering with reference to economy 
in the use of fuel covering the past and present years of 
coal mining, would make an extremely interesting article 
in itself. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago when it became known 
that the refuse in these piles contained as much carbon 
and consequently as large a heat content as the larger 
sizes of the then marketable coal, improvements in boil- 
ers and grates paved the way for the demand for the 
smaller sizes. T'he demand being thus created, the coal! 
operators by means of suitable changes in the breakers, 
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etc., perfected the means of preparing the buckwhe: 
barley and rice sizes for the consumer. They then we 
back to these culm or refuse piles and by suitable 3 
working methods, secured large quantities of the smal] 
sizes therefrom. 

Twenty years ago anyone could buy all he wanted 
these culm piles for 10c. a ton. The writer well 1 
members that his company in 1889 bought a culm }) 
at that price, made the necessary changes and additio 
in the boiler plant, added more units and successful 
burned this refuse. 

Looking over the anthracite fields now, anyone can $ 
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that ‘these vast culm piles are rapidly diminishing, and 
it is safe to predict that in ten years or possibly five years 
all will be gone except what is called “slush” or “mud”— 
that which has passed through screens with 3'-in. meshes. 

Many will affirm that this slush or mud is worthless 
and cannot be used for fuel under boilers. This is not 
true, for it has been found that there is as much or 
nearly as much carbon in this slush as there is in the 
buckwheat, barley and rice sizes. It is safe, therefore, to 
predict that this slush or mud can and will be used for 
steam making, so that eventually nothing will be left of 
the old culm piles and as no new ones are being created, 
nothing will be wasted on every ton of coal brought to 
the surface. Sooner or later also bony coal or what is 
part coal and part slate will be crushed, mixed with the 
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water-tube boilers burning buckwheat, barley and rice 
sizes with forced and balanced draft. What improve- 
ments are to come later in order to burn slush and mud 
with “bone” ground down to slush size, will be far more 
interesting, and these improvements are not far distant 
either. 

In many cases manufacturers and coal operators, who 
have old boiler plants in operation consuming high-grade 
fuel, would like to burn that of a lower quality. They 
believe, however, that they cannot do this with the pres- 
ent boilers, and, of course, do not wish to go to the ex- 
pense of installing those of a more modern type. They 
need not believe, however, that their condition cannot 
be improved, for this is in many cases perfectly possible. 
Many others, finding themselves in the same predica: 
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slush or “fine stuff” and used for fuel in making steam. 

To do this is purely a question of furnace design, 
proper ratio of grate area to heating surface, a low per- 
centage of air space in the grate, high ash-pit pressure, 
balanced stack draft conditions and a stoker suitable to 
handle or feed the “fine stuff” into the furnace. These 
conditions will all be worked out by the boiler, grate bar, 
forced draft and stoker manufacturers and indeed one 
large boiler concern is now preparing special plans along 
these lines. 

Seven to 10 years ago grates with 20 to 30 per cent. 
air space, employing a ‘forced-draft pressure of Y in. 
water in the ash pit, was the general rule. Today, grates 
with 4, 5, 6, or even up to 10 per cent. of air space with 
ash-pit pressures ranging from 3 to 5 in. of water-gage 
are being adopted and used. 

Tt is interesting indeed to trace the path 
ments from the plain cylindrical boilers, as used in the 
mining regions years ago, fired with lump and broken 
coal and employing natural draft, down to the modern 


of improve- 


ment, have derived great benefit from certain changes 
which have been made in their old boiler plants, giving 
either increased power or a reduction of expenses through 
the use of lower grades of fuel. 
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Meeting of American Mining Congress 


This society meets for its 16th annual session at Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., Oct. 20-24. The prepared addresses 
will be printed and distributed among the members of 
the convention at the first day’s session. Hach author 
will be given 19 min. to make any supplementary state- 
ment. The subject will then be open for discussion. 
Among the important questions to be discussed are 
safety, workmen’s compensation, mine taxation, the 
Alaska situation, Federal aid for mining schools, mining 
investments, revision of mineral land laws and conser- 
vation of coal resources. The mining exposition will con- 
tain exhibits of the various kinds of machinery used in 
and about mines. 
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A New Gasoline Rock Drill 


The advantages of the power-operated rock drill are ob- 
vious, but for small jobs or temporary work its short- 
comings are many. The expense of installing boilers, 
air compressors and the necessary pipe lines is frequently 
sufficient to exclude rock drills from work and cause a 
reversion to hand methods. 

The Rice Gasoline Rock Drill Co., of Philadelphia, 
has just placed upon the market a machine which, it is 
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claimed, is as rapid and reliable in action as the air drill, 
and has the advantage of being self-contained. 

The constructural principle involved in this machine 
is simple and easily understood. The drill, which is 
mounted upon an ordinary tripod or bar, is practically 
two two-cycle, three-port engines, opposing each. other, 
the piston rod, carrying two pistons, oscillating backward 
and forward between the impact of alternate explosions 
upon either end. 

The rapidity of operation is at all times under con- 
trol of the drill runner. This is of great advantage in 
starting a hole, particularly if the drill does not deliver 
its blow exactly perpendicular to the rock surface. 

Tenition is accomplished by an electric sparking de- 
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vice, which, as well as the pump for the circulation of 
jacket water, is actuated by the plunger. Lubrication is 
automatic, the cylinder oil entering with the fuel. 

The moving parts of this drill are few. It has been 
subjected to long and severe tests under adverse weather 
and rock conditions before being placed upon the market. 
It is the firm belief of the makers that it will give a 
satisfactory account of itself under any and all conditions 
for which it is intended. 
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Oklahoma’s Coal Output 


The total production of coal in Oklahoma in 1912, ac 


cording to E. W. Parker, of the U. S. Geological Survey 
was 3,675,418 short tons, valued at the mine at 8 
867,331. 

The coal areas of Oklahoma belong to the Western: 
Interior coalfield. They lie entirely in the eastern anc 
southeastern parts of the state, forming the connectior 
between the Kansas field on the north, and the Arkansa: 
field on the east. The principal develonmdente are in the 
southern portion of the field, in what was formerly th¢ 
Choctaw Nation of the Indian Territory, and is now in. 
cluded within Haskell, Latimer and Pittsburg counties 
The total area underlain by workable coal is estimated 
at 10,000 square miles. The coals, of which there aré 
ten or more beds, range from a medium grade to a high- 
grade bituminous, some of the latter approaching semi- 
anthracite. Some of the higher grades have coking qual: 
ities, but efforts to make coke in the beehive ovens, con- 
structed for that purpose, have not been conspicuousl) 
successful. 

Diminished production of petroleum and natural gas 
in the Mid-Continental field is reflected in increased pro- 
duction of coal in Oklahoma, and a substantial advance 
in prices. The quantity of coal produced increased from 
3,074,242 short tons, valued at $6,291,494 in 1911, te 
3,675,418 tons, valued at $7,867,331 in 1912. 

The record of 1912 exceeded that of the previous maxi. 
mum output (that of 1907) by nearly 33,000 tons. Com- 
pared with 1911 it showed a gain of 601,176 short tons. 
or 19.6 per cent. in quantity, and $1,575,637, or 25 pet 
cent. in value. The average price per ton advanced from 
$2.05 to $2.14. 

The year 1912 was the first in a decade to encourage 
the coal-mine operators of Oklahoma, and the other 
Southwestern states. For ten years the industry in those 
states had been kept practically at a standstill, the output 
in 1911 being just about the average for the decade ended 
in that year. 'The production in 1912 exceeded that ay- 
erage by nearly 20 per cent. 

he only assignable reason for the increased activity 
appears to be, as already stated, the diminution in the 
supply of natural gas and fuel oil in the market tributary 
to Oklahoma coal. Competition with coal from other 
states, particularly Colorado and New Mexico, is keen. 

In 1912 the average number of days worked was 174, 
the largest number in recent years excepting during the 
boom period of 1907. The general average of working 
time among the bituminous mines was 223 days, and the 
number of men employed was 8785. 

In 1912 out of a total of 3,675,418 tons produmm| 
3,175,455 tons, or 86.4 per cent., were shot off the solid. 
The quantity mined by machine was relatively small, 
amounting to 259,719 tons, or 7.1 per cent. 

The death rate in Oklahoma in 1912 was unusuall} 
high, owing principally to an explosion of gas in th- 
San Bois mine, at McCutcheon, on Mar. 23, which te- 
sulted in the loss of 73 lives. According to the Bureai 
of Mines, the total number of fatal accidents during the 
year was 99, all being underground. Seventy-seven were 
due to gas and dust explosions; 11 to mine fires, and 7 
to falls of slate and coal. The death rate per thousand 
was 11.27, and there were 37,125 tons of coal mined for 
each life lost. 
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he contest for supremacy between approved types of 
safety lamps and the portable electric mine lamps that 

have forged their way to the front within the past two 
_ years, is still undetermined. ‘The open amp or torch 
~ is a recognized menace in all mines operating in gaseous 
territory; but, before the electric lamp can fully sup- 
F plant the safety lamp, in mine work, a reliable means 
of detecting the presence of dangerous gases in the mine 
air must be devised. Let someone get busy. 
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The Tuberculous Miner 

Dwight E. Woodbridge, in his bulletin “Sanitation at 
Mining Villages in the Birmingham District,” says that 
“among miners, tuberculosis alone annually takes many 
times the number of lives that are lost in accident.” An 
important statement, if true, but we are convinced he 

cannot prove it. The U. 8. census statistics in 1900, 
which are the most recent reported, show that 1.21 min- 
ers and quarrymen per thousand died of consumption in 
that year. The death rate in 1911 from accidents in all 
U. S. mines was 3.82 per thousand. The census statistics, 
covering such a few states, and only those where mining 
is unimportant, do not prove anything, nor do such un- 
supported statements as those of Mr. Woodbridge. 

He quotes the tubercular death rate of the city of Birm- 
ingham in proof of what he says, though we are con- 
vinced all are not miners in that city. Yet he can only 
show 2.77% deaths per thousand at that point, and as our 
readers know from English experience, quoted in these 
columns, coal and iron miners have a low death rate 
trom tuberculosis as compared with other occupied males. 
Another reason why Birmingham is not typical of mining 
towns, but probably has a higher death rate, is that “the 
mortality curves for tuberculous and nontuberculous dis- 
eases are highest in large towns,” as Sir Thomas Oliver 
stated before the fifteenth International Congress of Hy- 
giene and Demography. He declared further, “These dis- 
eases bear a distinct relationship to the size of the town, 
the density of the population and the social well-being 
of the people.” Mining towns are small, their population 
relatively scattered and all the men make good wages. 

So we believe that the miners in villages are not likely 
to be as tuberculous as the citizens of Birmingham, and 
we think that Mr. Woodbridge has been merely guessing. 
Sometime we will learn whether his guess is right, but 
at present writing every indication proves he is wrong, 
and not a single fact, not even those he advances, prove 
that he has a foot on which to stand. 

That there is such a disease as miner’s consumption 
has been abundantly proved. Where conditions are favor- 
able, as on the Rand in the Transvaal, its ravages may be 
terrible, especially where Kaffirs, who are new to the dis- 
ease, are engaged. In England the tin and copper min- 
ers are said to be seriously infected, but the direct and 
indirect action of the returning miners from South Af- 

rica on the death rate of these workingmen remains to be 
determined. 
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Until we know definitely the true menace of miner’s 
consumption it is better for us to use statements which 
will express the uncertainty of our knowledge. 
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The Bureauof Minesasa National Force 


The Bureau of Mines has been in existence long 
enough that we have begun to regard its activities as 
almost preordained by circumstances. We hardly realize 
that had it been directed by other and less enterprising 
heads, an entirely different organization might have been 
created. 

It might have been a purely scientific body to deter- 
mine principles and leave them as such for the more 
enterprising managers and engineers to apply to their 
needs. This they would have been slow to do because 
the expenditures would probably have been resisted by 
those who, though they hold the purse strings, often 
know little about mining. These men must be reached 
not through bulletins but by the public press, not so much 
by logical argument as by a benign atmosphere. This 
beneficent influence, so greatly needed, the Bureau has 
created, and as a result the laggard but generous spirits 
of the industry have been directed toward a consider- 
ation of the needs of miners so that they have fol- 
lowed closely on the wake of those who were first to set 
the example. As for the more sordid capitalists, public 
sentiment is now forcing or will sogn compel them to fol- 
low the lead of the others, and state laws will accomplish 
what conscience and social pressure cannot perform. 

Had it not been for its active work and energetic prop- 
aganda, the impress of the Bureau of Mines on the coal 
industry would kave been less marked than that of any 
organization of like kind in any European country, for 
most of these have administrative powers which enable 
them not only to recommend but to enforce. In Great 
Britain, as in the United States, there is no such power 
granted to the experimenting faculty but the investigat- 
ing authorities and the chief inspector being immediately 
subject to one common head, the Home Office, there is an 
organic unity between determinatory and administrative 
powers which makes both one. In the United States, 
there is no such unity, yet the Bureau of Mines has ob- 
tained a most commanding position largely because of 
its diplomatic combination of mere scientific result with 
institutional activity. To use an expression borrowed 
from another sphere, its work as laid down by its officers 
is not merely to propound dogma but also to engage in 
active ameliorative work. 

The mine-rescue ears, the first-aid training, the gas- 
and oil-well conference, the demonstrations of explosions 
at the experimental mine and in galleries, have served to 
turn mere theories into an actual force and have given 
the Bureau a power to do by suasion and example that 
which by virtue of the constitution it cannot perform by 
law. Thus many excellent practices used by a single cor- 
poration or by 2 group of companies have been diligently 
spread over the country by the Bureau. Without this 
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careful sowing, the results effected might have been de- 
layed many long years. Wherever the Bureau has found 
systems worthy of imitation, it has followed them itself 
and urged their adoption all over the United States. 

It must always be remembered that it is hard for any 
national bureau to introduce some entirely new method 
involving the expenditure of large amounts of money 
until some company has had courage and philanthropy 
enough to adopt that improvement. If ten years ago, 
a national body had urged the introduction of septic 
tanks and sewerage in every camp, it would have faced 
a fierce opposition. ‘Today by showing what enlightened 
corporations are doing and have done, the sanitation of 
mining camps will take a rapid step forward. 

Great credit should be given to the Bureau for its 
energy and resource in extending the knowledge of safety 
and sanitary provisions. It is true that in much it has 
merely followed the work of the anthracite companies 
and of the subsidiaries of the U. 8. Steel Corporation, 
but no little credit is due to those who make local condi- 
tions national or transplant foreign methods on native 
soul. 

We believe the institutional work of the- Bureau will 
eventually wane when it has served its purpose. Already 
in the anthracite regions, the coal companies are so well 
fitted with rescue teams and apparatus and the first-aid 
men are so well trained that the Bureau cannot do the 
work there that can be done, for instance, in Oklahoma, 
Kansas or Tennessee, or even in the bituminous fields of 
Pennsylvania. 

At the Brookside explosion, the Bureau of Mines was 
almost entirely unrepresented, having only two men and 
a cook. There are some who think that this revealed the 
Bureau in an unfavorable light; personally we think it 
demonstrated that the ability of the anthracite region to 
take care of its own rescue work had been recognized by 
the Bureau. Thus the showing was a credit to the an- 
thracite coal companies and no disparagement to the 
governmental force. 


And we think eventually every part of the coal terri- 
tory will be able to protect itself from disaster, and will 
have, as in all European countries, its central rescue sta- 
tions instituted to serve far smaller radii of action than 
the cars of our Bureau of Mines. It is time for such an 
organization to be formed in every section of the country, 
without national aid. Whether an automobile or railroad 
car is needed should be determined from local conditions 
but one or other should be owned by every group of 
mines and should be maintained by all mines near-by, 
large and small, whether they possess helmets and hire 
trained men at their works or not, for one squad of men 
is not enough to do the rescue work of a large mine. 

Unless the Bureau of Mines undertakes to teach min- 
ing as well as first-aid, it cannot furnish sufficient em- 
ployment so that it can assemble as many trained men as 
were mustered at Brookside. It cannot, therefore, do 
more than supplement rescue work and first-aid, and 
must be content to be last on the field when explosions 
and other accidents happen. So that in well developed 
fields, its largest service will be scientific. 

The most desirable rescuemen are those who have 
worked in the mines where the disaster occurs and the 
professional men of the Bureau will always lack that in- 
timate knowledge of the intricacies of individual mines 
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which is enjoyed by the men who work therein. TT) 
is markedly true of the anthracite region. 

But even if the Bureau ultimately loses its active si 
and disposes of its cars, ceases its demonstrations and ) 
comes purely scientific, nevertheless it is worthy of t 
greatest of honor for having spread a movement whii 
will later continue and develop by its own internal fore 
That credit is rightly due to Joseph A. Holmes and hi 
colleagues. 
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Experimental Explosion at Brucetor 


Mine 


We publish today G. S. Rice’s interpretation of tl 
mysterious kick-back of the recent experimental exp| 
sion. Though he does not say so, we believe that it is h 
opinion that the explosion reached a certain maximui 
violence, died down and then, near the Taffanel barrie 
but at its inby edge, developed a new force and dro\ 
the cars back into areas of inferior pressure. It is a 1 
assertion of the oft-repeated declaration that every e: 
plosion is not a single phenomenon, but a series of cu 
minations. The space curve of pressure is said to be, n¢ 
a line gradually rising till a maximum is reached, bu 
a series of waves as the violence rises and falls alon 
the heading. We suppose that Mr. Rice will justify h. 
conclusion by comparing the low pressure found 750 f 
from the portal with the pressure ten times as great 2 
550 ft., only 200 ft. away. 

We agree with him that a mere vacuum, doubtless n¢ 
by any means complete, could hardly impel cars with any 
thing like the force with which they were thrown durin 
the explosion. That statement we have already madi 
But if the new focus was near the Taffanel barrier, w 
wonder why the cars most remote from that point move: 
furthest inward and otherwise evidenced the mos 
violence. 

Surely the flame did not gain in volume or the blas 
in force as they together traveled backward through th 
vitiated air; in fact, we doubt seriously whether the flan 
ran back at all. Moreover, why did not the cars shoot out 
ward with the first blast? The torn shelving near th 
inby car in the entry starts from the point where the ci 
was standing, as if the loaded wagon did not go outby 
before it was hurled inward. 

Somehow, we have a hankering after a belief in Johi 
Verner’s theory, and we hope some time that the Bureai 
will find out, not only when the cars go in, but when the’ 
leave their original stations, and whether they travel bot! 
outby and inby. We are prone to believe that the in 
rush really accompanies the initiation of the explosion, i 
more violent near the originating point, travels along : 
separate path from the explosion and is not a mere vac 
uum rush, but is the result of the pressure of the explo 
sion on the intaking current. 

Experiment only will answer, and we hope the Bureat 
will make tests which will determine this moot point 
Meantime we hope no one will be so dogmatic that lh 
cannot later with grace reverse his own decision, fo 
the problem is not easy and the answer is as yet far 1¢ 
seek. The advocates of the “vacuum” as a sufficient cause 
may well believe it could damage cars and track ag stated. 
The only difficulty is to grant that a current traveling 
horizontally could have such lifting power. 
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Safety Precautions of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. 


By A. W. HEssE* 


The “Safety First” movement in the Fairmont region, 
more particularly with the Consolidation Coal Co., re- 
ceived an impetus at the time of the Monongah explo- 
sion, which has kept it going ever since. 

This company has spared no expense to introduce de- 
vices, or machinery to protect its employees. Arrange- 
ments were made at all its mines to introduce steam to 
keep down the dust; firebosses were established at more 
than half the operations because oil and gas wells had 
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work. These men come under the Testing Department and 
besides keeping the rescue apparatus ready for service, 
they visit the mines liberating, or likely to liberate any 
gas, sample the air, analyze it and report the percentage. 
They also take the humidity on these visits and report on 
same, in order to determine when to introduce the steam. 


EMERGENCY OUTLETS 
In the past few years the company has gone to large 
expense in making extra openings for emergency outlets. 
Besides having completed one 195-ft. shaft and the pres- 
ent sinking of another 250-ft. deep, an adjoining prop- 
erty was purchased for the 136-ft. shaft outlet on it. 
Shotfirers are employed at a number of the mines to in- 





been drilled in the neighborhood of the workings, al- 
though most of these latter were considered nongaseous. 
An outside field man now follows the drilling of all wells 
through the company’s coal; also, arrangements were 
made to have all drilling companies protect the outer cas- 
ing with cement where it passes through the coal seam. 

Adjoining operations are no longer connected, but ar- 
rangements are ‘made, when the workings of two mines 
approach each other, whereby they can be readily and 
quickly connected if desired. 

The company has never relied entirely on the state for 
the inspection of its mines; it employs a chief inspector 
and three assistants continually who report on safety 
conditions inside, and make recommendations for improv- 
ing them. Later a superintendent of mining was es- 
tablished, who with an assistant, continually visits the 
mines, instructing the foreman and men how to mine coal 
properly besides supplementing the work of the in- 
spectors. 

_ All these men are trained in the use of rescue helmets, 
having taken the course at Pittsburgh under the Bureau 
of Mines. Five sets of helmets, together with necessary 
charging apparatus, are kept at Fairmont, where they are 
tested every week by competent men, trained for this 





*Assistant engineer, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 


Va. 


crease safety precautions, especially for untrained min- 


ers. 

The value of this “Safety First” movement is better il- 
lustrated by actual figures. The decrease in the death 
rate per 1000 employees for 1912 over 1911 was 34,9 
per cent., whereas the tonnage per death for 1912 was 
double that for 1911. The death rate for this company 
for 1911 was more than 16.4 per cent., and more than 
45.6 per cent. less in 1912, as compared with the 1911 
rate for the state. The tonnage per death was more 
than double that of the entire state. 

The first-aid movement has not had quite the attention 
given it in other fields, due, perhaps, to the fact that the 
company’s many doctors can reach the scene of accident 
so quickly; yet the movement has not been entirely ig» 
nored. 

The accompanying picture shows the team which rep- 
resented the West Virginia Division of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., at the recent meet held at Pittsburgh. 
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The presence of blackdamp, a mixture of carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen, will often neutralize the effect of firedamp on a 
flame. Analyses of mine gas, which gave only a faint cap 
when tested with a safety lamp, have shown 4 per cent. of 
methane mixed with blackdump. When testing with a lamp, 
remember that the flame is not clear in lamps that have 


been burned some time in a dusty atmosphere as in lamps 
burned but a short time in clear air. 
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The Muckle Cup Contest 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


With 18 teams competing, presenting remarkable dem- 
onstrations of primary relief work, the fifth annual in- 
ter-company first-aid contest of the American Red Cross 
was held on Sept. 27, at Valley View Park, Inkerman. 
The chief prize in this interesting competition is the 
Muckle silver loving cup, donated in 1909 by Mrs. John 
S. Muckle, of Philadelphia, as a memorial to her hus- 
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The contests were conducted under the direction of 
Dr. F. F. Arndt, of Scranton, who has charge of the 
first-aid work of the Pennsylvania and Hillside compan- 
ies. The judges were Dr. W. 8. Fulton, of Scranton; Dr. 
John W. Grant, of Carbondale; and Dr. J. A. Singer, 
of East Stroudsburg. The other officials were: Secre- 
taries—F. D. Conover, secretary to Capt. W. A. May; 
J. S. Angler, secretary to A. F. Law; Edgar Weichel, 
timer. 

In previous years, the War Department has sent army 





TraM FROM OLD Force BREAKER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Coax Co. 


in the fifth event. M. Ballentine, 
McGerrity, S. Sibley and 


(The winning team 
captain; M. Quinn, T. Cranston, H. 
W. Bennett, subject.) 





QOtp Force BREAKER TEAM, PENNSYLVANIA COAL 
Co., AND JUDGES 


(The team on the bench was the winner of the Muckle cup 
at the Red Cross meet, Valley View, Sept. 27, 1913.) 


To secure permanent possession of the trophy, 
The winners 


band. 
it must be won three consecutive times. 
to date are as follows: 

Wilkes-Barre, Oct. 2, 1909, Law Shaft, Avoca, Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. Valley View, Sept. 17, 1910, Woodward Colliery, 
Lackawanna Coal Co. Valley View, Sept. 16, 1911, Brisbin 
Colliery, Lackawanna Coal Co. Valley View, Sept. 28, 1912, 
Pine Brook Colliery, Scranton Coal Co. Valley View, Sept. 
27, 1913, Old Forge Breaker, Pennsylvania Coal Co. 


The contest was open to all first-aid teams of the 


operating companies of the anthracite region, and the 


18 teams represented the Pennsylvania, Hillside, Temple, 
“Lackawanna,” Jermyn and Scranton Coal companies. 


The event is annually the big feature of first-aid work in 


northeastern Pennsylvania and the teams competing are 
those making the best scores at previous company meets. 


Forty Fort Cottrery TEAM IN FourtH EvENT 


(Injured spine and broken left forearm. P. Williams, cap- 
tain; J. Casparen, subject; J. Jim, W. Jones, F. Romenkoski 
and I. Hochreiter.) 


physicians to Valley View to judge the contests, but this 
year it was reported that no mileage was obtainable. 
Major Patterson had been detailed to supervise the 
event, but his work as doctor of the field work of the 
American Red Cross drew him away from Washington, 
and Major Lynch was substituted. A death in the fam-— 





Captain W. A. May, GenerAL MANAGER 
PENNSYLVANIA Coat Co. 


(Said to have introduced first-aid methods in the American 
anthracite field.) 


- October 11, 1913 


ily of the latter this week prevented his being present, 
and the department was not represented. 

Two of the events were run off before the noon recess, 
‘when lunch was served by the companies interested. 
‘The problems worked out by the teams were framed by 
physicians of the War Department at Wishington, and 
‘sent to the park in sealed envelopes. There were five 
events, and the cup award was on the general average. 
The events were as follows: 


1. One-man event. A miner has been injured by a fall. 


There is an incised wound on the right knee, with little bleed- 





Some or First-Arip TEAMS AT WORK AT 
Rep Cross MEET 
(Fifth and crowning event.) 


ing, and a lacerated wound on the palm of the left hand, 
which is bleeding profusely. Treat appropriately and carry 
60 ft. Time allowed, 8 minutes. 

2. Two-man event. A man is found unconscious, 
with his abdomen across a live electric wire. 
patient and give appropriate treatment. 
minutes. 

38. Three-man event. A man has his head, face, neck, 
shoulders, arms and hands burned, following a gas explosion. 
Treat the case. Time allowed, 15 minutes, 

4. Full-team event. A man is found with his spine in- 
jured—apparently broken. The left forearm has sustained a 
simple fracture of both bones. Treat the patient and carry 
50 ft. Time allowed, 20 minutes. 

5. Full-team event. A man has been injured by a fall 
of coal and slate. There is a compound fracture of the right 
forearm about the middle. His left thigh has a simple frac- 


lying 
Rescue the 
Time allowed, 10 





Tram or No. 5 Suart, No. 6 CoLuiery, 
PENNSYLVANIA Coat Co. 
Victim is bandaged for lacerated wound of 


(Fifth event. . 
right cheek, compound fracture of right forearm, a_ cut in 
the back of the left hand and a simple fracture of left thigh 
above knee.) 
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ture 6 in. above the knee. The back of his left hand has a 
deep cut, which is bleeding profusely. There is also a lacer- 
ated wound of the right cheek. Treat the case and carry 50 
ft. on an improvised stretcher. Time allowed, 15 minutes. 


The participating teams follow: 


1. Sterrick Creek Coal Co.—Isaac Davis, captain. 

2. Fernwood Slope, Butler Colliery, Hillside Coal & Iron 
Co.—James R. Pollard, captain. 

3. Law Shaft, Pennsylvania Coal Co.—William Creedon, 
captain. 

4. Pine Brook, Scranton Coal Co.—John Igall, captain. 

5. Nanticoke Colliery, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co., coal department—William Hill, captain. 

6. Brisbin Colliery, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Coat Ace jl 


A Neat Sprrat BANDAGE—THE HARDEST 
oF ALL To MAKE 


(Winning team performing fifth event.) 


R.R. .Co., coal department—John Pierce, captain. 

7. Lackawanna Colliery, Temple Iron Co.—Harry Saxe,, 
captain. 

8. Mt. Lookout Colliery, 
Bumby, captain. 

9. Old Forge Breaker, Pennsylvania Coal Co.—Moses Bal- 
lentine, captain. 

10. Erie Colliery, Pennsylvania Coal Co.—Martin Cawley, 
captain. 

11. Storrs Colliery, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co., coal department—David Edwards, captain. 

12. Forty Fort Colliery, Forty Fort Coal Co.—Fuller Wil- 
liams, captain. 

13: Northwest Colliery, 
Seipher, captain. 

14. Sloan Colliery, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Co., coal department—William King, captain. 

15. No. 2 Shaft, No. 1 Colliery, Pennsylvania Coal Co.— 
Cc. F. Beachem, captain. 

16. Jermyn Colliery, Jermyn Coal Co.—Charles Llewellyn, 
captain. 

17. No. 5 Shaft, No. 6 Colliery, 
Peter Hoolihan, captain. 

18. Bellevue Colliery, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co., coal department—John M. Jones, captain. 


The standing of the teams in the different events was 
as follows: 


Mt. Lookout Coal Co.—George 


Northwest Coal Co.—Charles 


Pennsylvania Coal Co.— 


Team 1 2 3 4 5 Average: 
SUATTIOK Creche ieee eee, cla.eetals 94 95 100 95 100 962 
POMWOOU SIODGMAE nahh cote Gees os tel | OO 98 100 95 100 972 
Bh ited 0) Wee ae ky ia eerie eae oR Ie 100 95 96 97 93 963 
Jephatsel oi deal < pAddr oats Enea 95 97 97 100 94 962 
Ita ncepol ie. 6 MOP 5 ea Seuarto le oO or ege & 100 96 100 100 91 972 

BrisbiAeneite ee hoe ese eck ws O31 Bs 96 9) 07. || SO) ORs 7 
Pick awaniaeck icles tran rudrctccransis speed 95 98 94 100 91 952 
IEG: SOGOU Uae clncotenerneis aisaicla ots 90 96 94 100 92 942 
Wild Moreer ois e eee a eaietans ele dee 100 96 96 100 100 98% 
TIO te ice aan loaned. sie blle. wet vin 100 97 91 98 100 972 
Saree aati | eo Gam arcing © aoe Ae 98 98 94 96 90 953 
Borby: HOrtaretvstsercaas miss teres aie ats 100 96 98 98 95 972 
INOréh Westie be ticn cme intice ambi die. ee ays SO meres.) 90" (96.2 90) 1) 883 
ror Nolen) Ake Gite odes Gouna dhe the Ce CR 85 100 95 96 97 943 
No. 2 Shaft, No. 1 Colliery........... 98 100 95 90 89 952 
Iplgrthnepal Agaoenie aaa ron OOmOnEse 90 95 98 96 88 932 
No. 5 Shaft, No. 6 Colliery...........- 89 100 100 98 97 96% 
Balloviie tame neon araieice cree aerate 92 90 96 96 100 944 


The prizes were presented by Dr. J. A. Singer, of 
East Stroudsburg, instructor in first-aid for the Deeks: 
& W. BR. R. Besides the Muckle Cup, each member of 
the winning team was given a bronze Red Cross medal, 
from the American Red Cross. 
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Rescue Contest of the Vandalia Coal 
Company 


The third annual first-aid contest of the Vandalia Coal 
Co. was held in Mahan’s skating rink, Linton, Ind., 
Saturday evening, Sept. 13. A passageway similar to an 


o> 
entry in a mine was erected. Obstructions were placed 


in this passageway, and the various teams, fitted with 





OTHER VANDALIA TEAMS THAT Took PART IN THE 


CONTEST 
breathing apparatus, were compelled to carry a man over 
these obstructions on a stretcher. Injuries, such as frac- 
ture of the thigh and other limbs, burns, electrical shock, 
ete., were demonstrated and treated by the different 
teams. 

Six teams entered the competition, and the rescue 
corps from Mine No. 9 received the highest percentage, 
thus winning first prize. This team was composed of 
Charles Dodge, captain; Jack Brown, John Parks, 
Thomas Parks and Dave Beaty. This same team was 
sent to Pittsburgh to compete in the national meet held 
there Sept. 22-24. 

During the evening William Houston, president of 
District ‘No. 11, U. M. W. A., delivered an interesting 
address on “The Desirability of First-Aid Among the 





SoME MEMBERS OF THE VANDALIA REscuE TEAMS 
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Miners.” Mr. Houston stated that anyone who looked 
upon the first-aid movement with scorn and ridicule did 
so out of ignorance, and that Linton, which is the best 
coal-mining city in Indiana, should be proud that this 
great movement originated there, ae 

The Vandalia Coal Co. is the pioneer of mine-rescue 
work in the Middle West, having adopted first aid three 
years ago. 

Mine-rescue car No. 3, of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 
with Luther Floyd in charge was in Linton at the time 
and the crew gave training in the use of breathing ap- 
paratus to a number of miners. 

The following men acted as judges of the contest: 
John Talbott and Luther Floyd. The various teams of 
the Vandalia Coal Co. were trained under the direction 
of Dr. A. F. Knoefel. 


+ 
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Coal-Dust Explosions 


A lecture arranged by the British Association was de- 
livered by Sir Henry Cunynghame, K. C. B., the chair- 
man of the late Royal Commission on Mining Accidents 
and of the Eskmeals Dust Explosions Committee. Iis 
subject was “Explosions in Coal Mines and the Means 
of Preventing Them.” Sir Henry adopted simple lan- 
guage, deeming it best not to presume an acquaintance 
on the part of his audience with the methods of work- 
ing coal mines. 

Coal, he explained, consists of the residue of the vege- 
tation of bygone ages. The plants of which coal is com- 
posed were mostly ferns, many of which were of gigan- 
tic size. 
resinous and inflammable kind. 
burned will give enough heat to raise about 9 gal. of 
water from 60 deg. F. to the boiling point, and has a 
work-doing power of one horse for about five hours; that 
is, it will raise 4800 tons weight to the height of one 
foot. 

On coal we depend for domestic heating, gas-light, 
cooking, electric light, for means of locomotion by land 
and sea, and for almost the whole of our manufactures. 
This coal we waste in a most unjustifiable way. <A 
common kitchen range burns more than a ton of coal 
a month—that is, about 75 lb. a day—an amount which 
if properly employed would cook for 1000 people. 

The common gases found in mines are methane, 
which, roughly speaking, is like common coal gas, and is 
the gas given off from marshes; carbon dioxide, the gas 
given off from effervescing drinks; and carbon monox- 
ide, a deadly poison. In common language they nearly 
correspond to firedamp, chokedamp and afterdamp. 
The first is capable of rendering air explosive, the se- 
cond chokes you, and the third poisons you. Thus ex- 
plosion, suffocation and poison are the dangers to which 
the miner is exposed. 


METHANE Was THouUGHT To Be THE ONLY CAUSE 


The old theory of mine explosions that they were 
caused by methane’was the natural one, but Sir Henry 


explained the improbability of this theory and its ut-— 


ter variance with the phenomena of a coal-mine explo- 
sion, discussing the origin and development of the dust 
theory of explosions. Explosions of gunpowder were 
shown to be exactly analogous to dust explosions. In 


It contains woody fiber and seeds of a very. 
: j 
A pound of it when 


7 
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Ms 
‘he one case the oxygen in a condensed form ‘is supplied 
\ carbon dust at rest in a heap; in the other case oxy- 
jyen in the gaseous form is supplied to a cloud of finely 
if livided dust particles. 

| Speaking of the modern theories of mine explosions, 
the lecturer said death results not so much from vio- 
ence, still less by suffocation, but almost entirely by 
reason of poisonous carbon monoxide. The employment 
N of mine ventilation to sweep the mine free of gas has 
\the effect of producing clouds of dry dust which is ex- 
-plosive. The remedies suggested for mine explosions 
jare: (1) regulations as to the use of naked lights, elec- 
\trieity and blasting; (2) wetting the coal, hich plan, 
although difficult to carry out, is effective and still will 
' probably have to be used extensively ; (3) incombusti- 
‘ble dust. In order to understand the probable action 
‘of incombustible dust in impeding the ignition of coal 
dust, it is necessary to call to mind the kinetic theory 
of gases. 

| In reference to the experiments following upon the 
"proposal of Mr. Garforth to spread ineombustible 
“dust in mines, it has been found that with three 
parts of stone dust to five of coai dust, the explosion is 
feeble; with four to six it is smaller still; with equal 
‘proportions it stops. It is highly probable, if the dust 
‘in a mine consisted of over 50 per cent. of incombusti- 
ble matter, it would be almost impossible to explode it, 
except by a very large-scale explosion, which is in the 
highest degree unlikely to happen if the whole mine is 
‘treated from end to end with the incombustible dust. 


l 
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Shock 


By A. 8S. SNYDER* 


Shock, or collapse, is a depression of the vital func- 

tions of the whole system. The action of the heart be- 
-eomes weak and there is a dilation of the blood vessels 
of the internal organs, so that an accumulation of the 
blood oceurs in the interior of the body, and the amount 
| of blood circulating near the outer surface and in the 
| head is decreased to such an extent that it produces a 
profound depression of the nervous system. 





SYMPTOMS 
| Face is pale, anxious and pinched. 

Eyelids droop ; ; eyes are dull with dilated pupils. 

The patient is stupid and takes no interest in what is 
going on or happening about him. 

He may be partly or totally unconscious, 

Breathing is feeble, and there is sighing and great 
thirst. 
The pulse is feeble, fluttering, 
ceptible. 

The skin is cold, the temperature subnormal, 

When an injured person begins to get chilly and shiver, 
no matter how slight the injury, he is suffering from 
‘shock. 


rapid and barely per- 


S——————— OOOO 





TREATMENT 

| Place in a position with the head low, so that more 
blood will flow to the brain. 

Loosen all tight clothing, especially about the neck, 
“wrists and waist, but do not remove more clothing than 

is necessary to examine and treat the injury thoroughly. 


| *Instructor in First Aid, Cambria Steel Co., 1005 Somerset 
Ave. Windber, Penn. 


: 
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Cover patient with blankets, coats or brattice cloth if 
no blankets are immediately at hand. 

If in a mine where safety lamps are used, apply heat 
by placing lighted safety lamps under the blankets or 
covering. t 

If the victim is conscious, give him stimulants, 
as aromatic spirits of ammonia, tea or coffee. 

Rub the limbs to stimulate the circulation. 

If unconscious, hold ammonia or smelling salts to the 
nose, and in severe cases apply artificial respiration. 

When warmth is restored and the patient recovers from 
cold and chilly sensation, the treatment is successful. 


such 


os 
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Mining Exhibit at A. M.S. A. Meet 


An interesting mining exhibit was held in the parlors of 
the Fort Pitt hotel. The Lungmotor was shown by the Life 
Saving Devices Co., Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, 
Ill., and attracted much attention. The apparatus is port- 
able, little liable to get out of order and simple in opera- 
tion. It is used for resuscitating the asphyxiated. 

The Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., of Pittsburgh, 
demonstrated their well-Known helmets and pulmotors. 
Hayward Co., of Chambers St., 


Penn., 
S. F. 
New York City, exhibited the 


Westfalia long- and short-time helmet outfits, of which 
nearly 100 are said to have been sold in this country. 
The American Red Cross exhibited their dressings as also 


Johnson and Johnson of New Brunswick. N. J. 
Welcome & Co. showed their tabloid first-aid packages 
which are equally available for aviators and for mine use. 
They are light, compact and therefore easy to carry. 

The Mannesmann Light Co., of 55 John St., New York City, 
made a fine exhibit of their CHKAG lamps and the Koehler 
Manufacturing Co., of Marlboro, Mass., showed their safety 
lamps. and igniters. The lamps give a Hght of 1.6 candle 
power. The Hirsch Blectric Mine Lamp Co. had a com- 
plete exhibit of electric cap lamps and batteries. The Union 
Eléctric Co., of Pittsburgh, exhibited mine telephones, head- 
lights, condulets, trolley clamps, and other electric supplies. 
The Western Electric Co. showed their complete line of 
mine telephones. 


Burroughs, 


$3 


Itinerary of Federal Mine- Rescue 


Cars 
Wilkes-Barre Car No, 1—lItinerary No. 2—Revised Sept. 3, 1913 
1913 
At Companies Arrive Leave 
Carbondale, Pa........ Hillside Coal & Iron Co., Delaware 
& Hudson Co., Temple Iron Co., 
Scranton Coal Co., and several 
INGIVIAUS] MINES 4.02 ss 15 sees ee Oct. 1 Oct. 17 
Philadelphia, Pa....... American Mining Congress....... Oct. 20 Oct. 25 


Peckville, Pa.......... Scranton Coal Co., Temple Iron 
Co., Delaware & Hudson Co., 
and several individual mines... Oct. 27 Dec. 1 


Olyphant, Pass essa Delaware & Hudson Co., Scranton 


Coal Co., Temple Iron Co., and 
several individual mines....... Dec. 1 Dec. 17 
1914 

Pu ninores, Pavia ot Price-Pancoast Coal Co., Penn- 

sylvania Coal Co., and several 

individual MNCS. 26.26. sss se Dec, 18 Jan. 23 

1914 

Providence, Pa........ Delaware & Hudson Co., Scranton 

Coal Co., Pierce Coal Co., and 

several individual mines....... Jan. 24 Mar. 6 


2 
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The Meet of the Susquehanna 


Interests 


The allied Susquehanna companies have published 
most complete score sheet, showing the team ratings at 
the elimination and final contests, and giving a list of the 
winners and a description of the various events. 

The following figures are quoted: 


Event First Prize Second Prize 
One-man RIGKOryanlG2eNa ne aa ean 954 Nanticoke No. 5 No. 2Shaft 91 
Two-men Nanticoke No.5 No.4Slope 87 Luke Fidler Outside......... 86 
Three-men Cameron Outside........... 97. Pennsylvania. 'y.e23.. 0.6 195 
Full team Scott Outside.......-....:.....96. Pennsylvania.........,...... .954 





+The more usual practice is to extinguish the lamps. On 
this matter discussion is invited.—Ed. 
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Starting Fan after Explosion 


Letter No. 2—Assuming that an explosion has oc- 
curred in a mine and the force of the blast has damaged 
the fan so that it must be repaired before it can be 
used, the question of starting it up again before the mine 
has been examined is a serious one. My answer to this 
question is an emphatic “No.” 

Experience has shown that there is always more or less 
unburned marsh gas remaining after an explosion. Min-. 
ers who have survived an explosion in a mine state that 
there is usually a reflex wave following the first blast. 
The result is that most of the oxygen of the mine air is 
consumed, leaving the atmosphere in the mine, largely 
devoid of power to support life or flame. Frequently, 
there are piles of hot dust, and the timbers and ribs of 
the entries are coated with dust. 

In this condition, air-from the workings not traversed 
by the explosion furnishes enough oxygen to start numer- 
ous small fires in different parts of the mine... The effect 
of starting up the fan under these conditions, would be 
to increase the draft and spread the fire. Moreover, the 
circulation through the mine would render the gas ac- 
cummulated in portions of the workings highly explosive 
and bring this in contact with the fire. A second and 
more disastrous explosion would certainly follow. This 
is my reason for saying that the fan should not be started 
until the helmet men have penetrated far enough into 
the mine to ascertain its true condition. 

FIREBOSS. 

Republic, Ala. 

% 

Letter No. 5——I was much interested in the question 
of Ralph W. Mayer, Coat AGz, Sept. 20, p. 430, referring 
to the danger of starting a fan that had been thrown out 
of commission by an explosion, before correctly ascertain- 
ing the condition of the mine. While it assumes the 
worst conditions that could arise, the question is a good, 
practical one, and, for the benefit of those less familiar 
with mining conditions, should be discussed thoroughly 
from a practical standpoint. 

There is always the danger of a second explosion fol- 
lowing the first, on the restoration of the air current. 
This is liable to occur whether or not the fan is started. 
Those familiar with the situation know that ventila- 
tion in the mine is always more or less deranged by 
the destruction of stoppings, brattices, doors, etc., 
throughout the mine. Frequently, gas feeders and com- 
bustible material have been ignited by the flame of the 
explosion. It must not be thought for a moment that all 
of the air or available oxygen in the mine has been con- 
sumed by the first explosion which belched flame and 
smoke from the mine openings. It is usually the case 
that more or less pure air exists in portions of the mine, 
while other portions are filled with the carbon monoxide, 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen of the afterdamp. [If fire 
exists at any point in the mine there may result a dan- 


gerous amount of carbon monoxide from the incomplet 
combustion due to the slack ventilation and scarcity ¢ 
oxygen. Or the fire may start a circulation that woul 
cause explosive mixtures of this gas or methane accumy 
lated in other parts of the mine, to reach the fire an¢ 
becoming ignited, produce another explosion. 

The fact that a fan is thrown out of commission by @ ay 
explosion always increases the danger of the situation ir 
mediately following; because the period of idleness of thi 
fan affords an opportunity for the accumulation of dan 
gerous bodies of combustible and poisonous gases, whic 
otherwise would have been removed as they were gen 
erated, in those portions of the mine where the circulatio. 
was not deranged too badly. Notwithstanding the ris 
incurred in entering the mine after an explosion ha 
taken place, it is the duty of those in charge to do every 
thing in their power to rescue any who may have sui 
vived the first explosion. However, action in this regar 
must be guided and controlled by good judgment an 
experience, and it is absolutely necessary to disreaty 
sentiment at such times. 

A properly equipped rescue party should be organize 
at once, consisting of the most experienced men amon 
the volunteers. The best type of breathing apparatu 
should always be available and portable electric lamy 
should be used; but at least one safety lamp should 
carried into the mine to ascertain the gaseous conditio 
of the mine air.* 

Conditions in the mine will determine the method ¢ 
proceeding underground. If the explosion is general i 
a large mine, it may be possible to accomplish little i 
regard to rescue work, until the circulation can be 1 
stored with the aid of the fan. It would be advisabl 
however, to explore the workings as far as possible, not 
their condition, and ascertain the possible existence ¢ 
fire in the mine and the probable location of men wh 
may have survived the explosion and are still alive, so ¢ 
to render them any possible aid. Where fires are fount 
they should be extinguished promptly. 

On the return of Ai: rescue party to the surface, t} 
fan should be started very slowly at first, the idea beir 
to restore the circulation in the workings explored an 
to avoid, as far as possible, setting up a circulation i 
sections that have not been explored. ‘To accomplis 
this, the ventilation must be kept under control. It wi 
now be possible to enter the mine and explore furtli¢ 
other sections; but in no case should the circulation | 
restored in those sections until it can be ascertained thé 
no fire exists in them. 

It is only possible, thus, in a general way, to outli 
the work; but great care and good judgment must dicta 
what is best to be done. | 









BENJAMIN HARTILL. 
Johnstown, Penn. 





*A caged bird or mice should also form part of the equi 
ment, to reveal the presence of dangerous quantities of c 
bon monoxide. 
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_ The Liquor Problem in Mining 


| It is candidly admitted that the miner drinks; but 
yhether this habit has any stronger hold upon miners 
than upon other classes of workers may be seriously 
'juestioned. At least, miners, as a class, are entitled to 
‘his consideration. For example, select an equal num- 
‘er, say 500 men, from each class of workers such as 
glass blowers, iron workers, machinists, foundrymen, 
te. ; and compare the proportion of drinking men in 
‘each class, with the proportion of drinking miners. I 
am confident that such a comparison would not prove 
anfavorable to the miner. 

| In all industries, it is common to hear the drinking 
: 





class referred to as “good workers if they would not 
drink.” To the credit of the miners, I will say that, in 
“my opinion, 75 per cent. of them are honest workers, 
/and the remaining 25 per cent. are mostly honest workers 
when they are sober. The same can be said of a large 
‘number of our best tradesmen; they are good workers 
(when they are sober. Only a few days ago, I heard a 
|poss say of one of his men: “He is the best workman 
‘we have on the job, but he will not leave drink alone.” 
i In reference to the increase or decrease of the drink- 
‘ing habit among miners, I would say that there is an 
/inerease, generally, in localities where miners are crowd- 
‘ed together in a small town or camp, devoted wholly to 
“the coal-mining industry. But, in larger communities, 
‘where miners mix with workers in other industries, it 
‘cannot be said that they drink any harder or oftener 
‘than their fellows in other callings. 

While a mine superintendent cannot always employ 
men who are sober, he can discourage the drink habit 
among the men by his own example of abstinence and 
by refusing to hold any position open for a man who 
) drinks habitually. I consider drinking booths, canteens, 
and bootlegging should be abolished from every mining 
camp, and more especially for the sake of the coming 
_ generation. If we can keep the boys away from the 
saloons when young, they will not be enslaved to the 
| habit when they become men. The mine foreman, by 
‘his example and. by the courteous treatment of his men, 
/ean do much to overcome the baneful influence of the 
drink habit among his employees, while a curse and a 
| dark look, in place of a smile, will go far toward in- 
| creasing the evil. 

1 i JOHN SUTTON. 
West Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 


Letter No. 18—I have been deeply interested in the 
; discussion on this subject, and regret that the question 
, does not seem to have reached a successful climax. One 
of the cardinal issues, in the operation of a gaseous mine 
with respect to the health and safety of the employees is, 
‘in my opinion, the exclusive use of an approved type of 
} ai-burning safety lamp or electric lamp. This seems 
| necessary as a reasonable precaution to avoid the possible 
' ignition of a body of explosive gas. By prohibiting the 

use of open lights in such mines, we eliminate one of the 
| factors largely responsible for mining catastrophies. 








i 









a mixed light basis is justifiable under certain conditions 
‘where the quantity of explosive gas generated is small or 
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‘It is argued by some that the operation of a mine on. 
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the mine makes gas only in the solid or live workings 
and the circulation is sufficient in quantity and velocity 
to carry off and render harmless the gases generated. It 
cannot be guaranteed, however, that the conditions on 
which this argument is based will continue for any length 
of time. There are many things of common occurrence 
in coal mining that impair the efficiency of the ventila- 
tion at the working face, to the extent that an apparently 
safe mine becomes suddenly dangerous. The failure of 
the ventilating fan; the accumulation of ice in the air 
shaft; a heavy fall of roof in the air course, by which 
the mine resistance is increased; a door left open or a 
brattice torn down; or any one of numerous other causes 
may, in a moment, so disarrange the, ventilating system 
as to render the workings dangerous where mixed lights 
are employed. 

There are, besides, numerous geological changes that 
are liable to occur in coal seams and that would prove a 
menace to the safety of a mine operating in a gaseous dis- 
trict. The presence of spars, faults or clay veins is fre- 
quently accompanied with a change in the gaseous con- 
dition of the mine workings. It often happens that a 
strong feeder of gas is liberated by the blast of an ex- 
plosion, or by the miner’s pick or drill, or by the under- 
cutting of the coal, by machines. There is no way of fore- 
seeing and providing against such occurrences, or esti- 
mating the amount of gas that may be given off from a 
clay vein, fault or feeder. 

As an illustration of this fact, I will mention an in- 
cident that occurred in my own experience. In the 
mine where I was employed, a clay vein was exposed sud- 
denly, by the undermining of the coal with a machine. 
The quantity of gas given off from this clay vein was 
such as to render highly explosive an air current of 10,- 
000 cu.ft. per min., for 3 hr. after the vein was cut. No 
argument is needed to make clear the fact that an open 
light, at such a time, would have supplied all that was 
needed to cause a mining catastrophe, the magnitude’ of 
which would be measured only by the number of lives lost 
and the property destroyed. I am thankful to say that, 
at this particular mine, safety lamps were used exclu- 
sively and this fact alone averted the danger. 

The chief claim of the mixed-light advocates is that a 
man can perform more work in less time, with an open 
light, than with a safety lamp, because of the fact that the 
open torch gives a better light and can be carried on 
the head, leaving the hands free for work; it can also be 
relit, if extinguished, with less trouble than a safety 
lamp. It is claimed that the miner can produce better 
coal and is less liable to injury. himself when using an 
open light. While these statements may be true, in re- 
spect to men who have been accustomed to using an open 
light for years and were compelled, suddenly, to adopt the 
safety lamp, they do not apply to men long accustomed 
to the use of safety lamps. The latter become and are 
as skilled workmen as the open-light miner, and can pro- 
duce as much coal in the same time. 

There are certain benefits that accrue from the ex- 
clusive use of the safety lamp. Briefly stated, these are: 
1. The safety lamp tends to make the miner more care- 
ful, because it is a constant reminder of possible danger. 
2. The safety lamp, incidentally, brings the miner into 
closer contact. with the mine foreman and his assistants. 
When the lamp is given to the miner in the morning the 
opportunity is afforded of notifying him of any peculiar 
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danger in his place. 3. Safety-lamp mines are more 
free from smoke and soot, as the oil burned in these 
lamps is, generally, a better grade than that commonly 
used in the open light. 4. The flame of the safety lamp 
being protected, there is less danger of igniting either 
gas, timber, explosives, or other combustible material. 

The contention that a safety lamp in the hands of an 
ignorant workman ‘may prove as dangerous as an open 
light, is too absurd to be regarded seriously. One of the 
well known features of a safety lamp is that it is quickly 
extinguished in a body of gas, unless great care is exer- 
cised by the one holding the lamp. This is an invaluable 
_feature in respect to the use of the safety lamp by ignor- 
ant or inexperienced workmen. 

The greatest drawback and the feature that most tends 
to make the safety lamp unpopular with mining men, 


however, is the difficulty experienced in relighting an ex- ~ 


At times, the workman must travel a 
The 


tinguished lamp. 
considerable distance to a lamp-lighting station. 


cause of the lamp being extinguished may be due to care-. 


less handling; but it is often caused by the neglect of 
the attendant in charge of the lamp station to properly 
fill the lamp with oil or replenish the igniter; or, perhaps, 
the igniting apparatus is out of order or damp, or, as has 
happened, has been left out entirely, by mistake. Trouble 
is largely overcome, at the present time, by the use of a 
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friction plug, the sparks of which relight a lamp. burn- 
ing a volatile oil. This igniter seldom fails and is a great, 
improvement over the tape or match formerly used. — 
The points I have mentioned demonstrate conclusively, 
to my mind, that the use of mixed lights in a gaseous 
mine is a dangerous proposition. In such mines or dis- 
tricts, the life and health of the men underground can 
only be protected by operating the mine on an exclusive 
safety-lamp basis. The introduction of the electric lamp 
at the working face is an innovation in coal mining. 
FIREBOSS. 
Herminie, Penn. 


Star Chamber Methods 


In regard to your editorial of Sept. 20, in regaril 
to “Star Chamber Methods,” I would say that, while the 
faults for which penalties were inflicted at the Lehigli 
Valley Coal Co. contest at Hazle Park were not an- 
nounced on the field, there have been prepared circulay 
letters for each competing team, and for each team pres- 
ent at the meet, showing just what penalties were in- 
flicted in each event. 

HG) LEE, 
Engr. Dept., Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
West Pittston, Penn. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. T. BrEAarp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
QUANTITY 


The term “quantity,” in mine ventilation, refers to the 
volume of air passing in an airway, estimated in cubic feet 
per minute. This is often spoken of as the “circulation” of 
the airway or mine. 


How Quantity Is Estimated—As stated above, the quan- 
tity of air circulated in an airway or mine, or the “circula- 
tion,” as it is called, is always estimated,.in this country, in 
cubic feet per minute. 


How Quantity is Measured—To measure the quantity, in 
ventilation, it is necessary (1) to measure the sectional area 
of the airway at the point of observation and (2) to care- 
fully measure the average velocity of the air current at the 
same point. From these measurements, the volume of air 
passing or the circulation is calculated by means of the 
formula, 

Quantity = area X velocity 
q=av 


Example—Calculate the circulation in an airway having a 
sectional area of 50 sq.ft., the average velocity of the air 
current being 600 ft. per min. 


Solution—Substituting the given values in the formula for 
quantity in terms of velocity and area, 


q = av = 50 X 600 = 30,000 cw. ft. per min. 


Quantity of Air Required—In determining the required cir- 
culation of a mine, it is necessary to consider (1) the re- 
quirements of the mining law of the state in which the mine 
is located and (2) the requirements of the mime as determined 
by the natural conditions existing in the seam and the en- 
folding strata. 


Requirements of the Mining Law—These vary somewhat 
in different states. Owing to the numerous and changing 
conditions, in mines, mining laws are of necessity arbitrary 
standards, which must, however, be met, except in cases 
where the law specially confers discretionary powers upon the 
mine inspector or the mine foreman, thereby authorizing them 


to decrease the circulation in any mine or section of the mine, . 


as conditions may require or their judgment dictate. 

The mining law commonly specifies from 100 to 150 cu.ft. 
per man, per min. for nongaseous, and 200 cu.ft. per min. for 
faseous mines. In addition, some of the laws require from 
500 oe 600 cu.ft. per min., for each animal employed under- 
ground. 


Natural Requirements—Gaseous mines naturally require 
more air than nongaseous mines. The rise workings of seams 
generating marsh gas or the dip workings of mines giving 
off quantities of blackdamp are often difficult to ventilate and 
require a circulation greater than what the law specifies, in 
order to keep the workings free from gas and healthful and 
safe for work. Slips and faults often give off much gas when 
least expected and require, therefore, a larger circulation of 
air than would otherwise be necessary in the same mine. 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
WORK—POWER 


_ The terms “work” and “power,” as used in mine ventila- 
tion, are synonomous, because the work performed in movin2 
the air through the mine airways is based on a unit of time, 
Nadas the velocity and the quantity being rated per minute of 


- Lowes on the Air—The riya in an airway or mine 
move y a pressure calle els ilati 7 
The ventilating. pres- = ventietins 3. 
sure or the pressure & . 

producing the _ circula- 
tion is the total pres- 
sure (pa) exerted onthe 
entire sectional area of 
the airway, as _ illus- 
trated in the accom- & 
panying figure. Theg 
small arrowheads repre- 
sent the unit pressure 
or the pressure (p) on 
each square foot of 
cross-section. Thelarge 
arrow shown at A rep- 
resents the total pres- 
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SHOWING PoRTION OF MINE 
ENTRY AND E 
product (pav) of the Cross-SECTION 


force and the distance. But in this case, the force a) moves 
through the distance (v) in one minute. The ota Oa is, 
therfore, performed in one minute and is the “power on the 
air.” The work performed per minute or the power on the 
air is expressed in foot-pounds per minute. Calling this work 
per minute or power on the air u, the formula for power is 


Power = unit pres. X area X vel. 
u= pan 


Again, since q = 


3 av, the formula for power on the aii 
may be written 


Power = quantity X unit pres. 
UE aD 


for horsepower of the circulation is, there- 
= 33,000 ft.-lb. per min. 


The formula 
fore, since 1 hp. 


te a4 

Sane 33,000 
The power formulas, in ventilation, make it possible <¢ 
calculate the power required to produce any given circula- 


tion, against any given pressure or water gage when thé 
efficiency of the ventilator is known or assumed. | 
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Unit Weight of Air 


Will you kindly answer, through the columns of CoaL 
Aan, the following question: What is the weight of 1 
cu.ft. of air, at a temperature of —460° F., and a pres- 
sure corresponding to 1 in. of mercury? 

; Lo CO SPARFITT. 

Jerome, Penn. 

The temperature given, namely, 460 deg. below zero 
(—460° F.) is the absolute temperature of the Fahren- 
heit scale. At this temperature and an atmospheric 
pressure corresponding to 1 in. of mercury column, a 
cubic foot of dry air has been calculated, from numer- 
ous careful determinations, to weigh 1.3273 lb. This is 
the constant used in the formula: 

1 et yay ie da) 

460 + 


which gives the weight of a cubic foot of dry air, at any 
temperature (¢) and pressure (B), since the weight per 
cubic foot varies directly as the pressure and inversely 
as the absolute temperature. 

For example, the weight of 1 cu.ft. of dry air at 60 deg. 
F. and a barometric pressure of 30 in., is 


_ 1.3273 x 30 
Dem AGO 60 


i 


= 0.0766 1b., nearly 
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Gasoline Mine Locomotives 


Kindly state whether the gasoline locomotive is con- 
sidered safe for hauling coal in a mine. 

J. J. HopxKIns. 

California, Penn. 

Opinions vary in regard to the question of safety, in 
respect to installing a gasoline locomotive in a coal mine, 
particularly a gaseous mine. There 1s, naturally, a strong 
objection, we may not say prejudice, to permitting so 


large a quantity of such an explosive liquid as gasoline, 


to be taken into the mine. For the purpose of haulage, 
the gasoline is handled in sealed tanks, which are taken 
into the mines and installed under heavy covers near the 
center of the machine, to guard against possible accidents 
due to the breaking of the tanks in the event of collision 
and the igniting of the gasoline. 

It is claimed that with reasonable care the gasoline 
mine locomotive, as now built, is safer than the electric 
locomotive used for the same purpose, in mines. It can- 
not be denied, however, that the presence of gasoline, in 
the quantities required for mine haulage, is and must 
necessarily be regarded as a menace to the safe working 
of the mine. The majority of mine accidents are due to 
carelessness or neglect; and, to avoid disaster from these 
sources, all explosive material should be kept out of the 
mine, as far as possible. Many mines, however, are oper- 
ating gasoline locomotives successfully, and it may be 
said that few serious accidents have resulted. 

In this connection, another danger aside from that of 
fire and explosion, must be considered. When a gasoline 
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-motor is not working properly, the combustion in the 


cylinder is incomplete, and the exhaust gases then contain 
appreciable amounts of carbon monoxide. In the normal 
working of the engine, the exhaust gases consist chiefly 
of nitrogen and carbon dioxide, with water vapor. The - 
possibility of poisonous gases in the exhaust, though 
comparatively shght, may result in fatal consequences un- 
der the varied conditions in ‘coal mining. In well-ven- 
tilated workings there is little danger to be anticipated 
from the exhaust of the engine; but the poisonous effect 
of the gases should be thoroughly understood by all con- 
cerned in the operation of this class of motors. When 
the engine is working properly, there is little smoke or 
odor noticeable in the exhaust; and when these are ob- 
servable, they indicate incomplete combustion in the cyl- 
inder, which should be remedied in order to avoid danger 
and obtain the highest efficiency of the machine. 
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Safety in Mining 


Will you kindly state what, in your opinion, are the 
most essential elements relating to the safe operation of 
coal mines. There has been so much spoken and writ- 
ten, in recent years, in regard to means and methods, 
the adoption of which it is claimed would reduce dan- 
ger and make the mine more immune from accidents, 
that the practical man is very much confused as to what 
methods will produce the greatest degree of safety. 

The importance of humidifying the mine air by the 
introduction of steam into the intake airway of the mine, 
has received special attention and seems reasonable, both 
as a means of laying the dust on the roadways, and de- 
creasing the capacity of the air traveling through the 
mine, to absorb moisture and dry out the workings. It 
has been suggested that the danger of blasting coal in 
mines is greatly lessened by reducing the air current at 
the time of firing, but the question is yet unsettled. 

A less reasonable suggestion is that the mine air 
should be immunized by reducing its oxygen content, 
and even by introducing into the air current certain in- 
ert gases, mainly carbon dioxide. Now comes the sug- 
gestion of building light collapsible stoppings, in order 
to localize a possible explosion of gas or dust at the work- 
ing face. Is there any wonder that the layman is prac- 
tically at sea in regard to most of these matters? 

MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Pottsville, Penn. 

We are glad to receive this inquiry as it reveals the un- 
certainty that prevails in the minds of a large num- 
ber of practical mine superintendents and foremen who 
are desirous of adopting any measures that will make 
the mine more safe. While no definite answer can be 
given to this inquiry in detail, we are glad to state that 
much light has been thrown on many of these questions 
by the discussions in Coan Agr, giving the views of 
practical men on these subjects. The question of col- 
lapsible stoppings is now being discussed. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What precautions should be taken in the use of 
safety lamps in mines? 

Ans.—All safety lamps used in the mine should be of 
an approved type and, as nearly as practicable, of the 
same kind, except those used by the firebosses, who should 
own and care for their own lamps. The miners’ lamps 
should all be owned by the company and in their charge. 
They should be examined, cleaned, filled and trimmed 
in a properly equipped lamp room or station, by com- 
petent men, after each shift. Preferably, each lamp 
should be stamped with a number corresponding to a 
check to be given to the man using that lamp. As far as 
practicable, each miner should have the same lamp given 
him, from day to day, and should be held reasonably re- 
sponsible for its condition. The lamps should be given 
out in exchange for the proper check, previous to each 
shift, and the check should be immediately hung where 
it can be seen, on the hook or in the place previously 
occupied by the lamp. At the end of each shift, every 
miner returns his lamp and receives again his check for 
the same. The hooks, or pigeonholes, for the lamp should 
all be numbered to correspond to the number on the 
lamp. 

On receiving his lamp in the morning, each miner 
should carefully examine the same before leaving the 
lamp room, to ascertain for himself that it is properly put 
together and in good condition, trimmed and filled. In 
the mine, the lamp should be carried in an upright posi- 
tion, at the side or in front of the person, to protect it 
from a strong draft; it should not be swung or tilted to 
one side so that the flame inclines toward the gauze or the 
glass of the lamp. The wick may be cleaned by the 
pricker when necessary to improve the hght, but care 
must be taken not to raise the wick too high so that the 
flame will smoke. The lamp must not be exposed to too 
strong a draft and should be protected, as far as pos- 
sible, from the concussion of the air caused by a heavy 
shot. While at work, the miner must put the lamp where 
it will not be in danger of falling, or being knocked over, 
or injured by a blow or fall of slate or coal. The miner 
must observe the lamp continually, at brief intervals 
during the day. It should not be hung too high in the 
roof, and, in testing for gas, must not be exposed to the 
gas longer than to detect the presence of the same. 

Ques.—lf when making an examination of the mine 
you found a large body of explosive gas, state what pre- 
cautions you would take to prevent an accident. 

Ans.—lIf the gas is discovered in the early morning ex- 
amination, that section of the mine should be fenced off, 
and no one permitted to enter until the gas has been re- 
moved and the workings examined and reported safe. Ii 
may be necessary, under certain conditions depending on 
the arrangement of the ventilating system and the quan- 


the wise precaution of undertaking the removal of the 
gas before anyone is permitted to enter the mine excepi 
those necessary to perform the work. There is always 
danger in the presence of a large body of firedamp in any 
section of a mine, however well isolated that section may 
be from the other workings. The danger lies in the pos- 
sibility of a heavy roof fall or other unforeseen occur- 
rence driving the gas back into adjoining sections. This 
could occur, to a dangerous extent, as the result of a 
slight derangement of the ventilating system, or a heavy 
fall of roof; and, in case of a serious accident resulting, 
the mine management would be responsible for not hay- 
ing taken every possible precaution. 

In the removal of the gas, only competent men should 
be employed, and safety lamps should be used exclusive- 
ly. . All entrances to the mine or the affected section 
should be carefully guarded. The work should be ap- 
proached from the intake side, and should be conducted 
with the utmost caution, time being given for the com- 
plete removal of the gas from a place, before advancing 
further. The progress of the work should be carefully 
watched by making frequent tests for gas with the safety 
lamp. 

Ques.—lIs it safe to pass a current of intake air through 
the abandoned portions of a mine before conducting it to 
the face of the workings, and if not, why not? 

Ans.—-The intake air current in a mine should be con- 
ducted as directly as possible to the face of the heading 
or the inby end of the workings and returned along the 
working face. The air current should never be conducted 
through abandoned workings before sweeping the work- 
ing face, for the reason that there is always more or less 
gas given off and accumulating in these waste places, 
and, as a result, the air would be contaminated to a dan- 
gerous extent. As far as practicable,. all abandoned 
places that are not sealed off should be ventilated by a 
separate air current, which should then pass directly in- 
to the main-return airway and thence out of the mine. 

Ques.—A mixture of marsh gas and air at its mosi 
explosive point is passing through an airway 4x5 ft. in 
section. ‘The average velocity of the current is 100 ft. 
per min. What quantity of fresh air must be added to 
this current so that it will not be possible to detect gas 
on the safety lamp, assuming a cap cannot be detected 
when the gas content in the air is 2 per cent. or less? 

Ans.—The area of the cross-section of this airway is 
4 & 5 = 20 sq.ft. The volume of air in circulation is 
20 & 100 = 2000 cu.ft. per min. Firedamp at its most 
explosive point contains 9.46 per cent. of marsh gas. The 
volume of gas in this air current is, therefore, 2000 * 
0.0946 =: 189.2 cu.ft. per min. 

Now, assuming that this quantity of gas is 2 per cent. 
of the entire mixture after the fresh air is.added, the 
volume of the current would be 189.2 ~ 0.02 = 9460 
cu.ft. per min. Subtracting from this total volume of air 
and gas, the original volume, gives, for the fresh air 


tity of air in circulation throughout the mine, to adopt + added, 9460 — 2000 = 7460 cu.ft. per min. 


Washington, D. C. 


President Wilson signed the new tariff bill on Friday, Oct. 
‘. There were no changes of importance in the rate 
schedules of the free list, subsequent to the report of the 
sonference committee on Sept. 30. Attention is now being 
soncentrated upon the income tax sections of the law and 
ypon its administrative features. In particular the working 
>f the income tax seems to be the subject of strong interest 
5n the part both of individuals and corporations. 

The following summary gives those portions of the income 
tax law which have a direct and important bearing upon the 
payment of the tax by those who own mining shares or who 
are operating mining corporations and are obliged to make 
tax returns for the same. Some important changes were 
made by the conference committee in this phase of the law 
at the last moment, embodying provisions that had not 
previously become known. The income tax section itself is 
‘an extremely lengthy document but the following summary 
gives practically all of those portions, scattered here and 
‘there throughout the section which are germane to the sub- 
‘ject. 

The provision as to allowances for depreciation in the 
value of mines in making report of net individual income 
for taxation is interesting and follows the Senate amend- 
ment to the income tax sections. After it has provided for 
fhe so-called “normal tax’ on ordinary incomes the tariff 
‘pill allows certain offsets among which is included the al- 
‘lowance for mine depreciation, in part as follows: 


That is computing net income for the purpose of the 
normal tax there shall be allowed as deductions: First, the 
necessary expenses actually paid in carrying on any business, 
not including personal, living, or family expenses; second all 
interest paid within the year by a taxable person on in- 
debtedness; third, all national, state, county, school, and 
municipal taxes paid within the year, not including those 
assessed against local benefits; fourth, losses actually sus- 
tained during the year, incurred in trade or arising from 
fires, storms, or shipwreck, and not compensated for by in- 
surance or otherwise; fifth, debts due to the taxpayer actu- 
ally ascertained to be worthless and charged off within the 
year; sixth, a reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear 
and tear of property arising out of its use or employment 
in the business, not to exceed, in the case of mines, 5 per 
ecentum of the gross value at the mine of the output for 
the year for which the computation is made; but no deduc- 
tion shall be made for any amount of expense of restoring 
property or making good the exhaustion thereof for which 
an allowance is or has been made: Provided, That no deduc- 
tion shall be allowed for any amount paid out for new build- 
ings, permanent improvements, or betterments, made to in- 
erease the value'of any property or estate. 


Subsection G. of the income tax provision is practically a 
re-enactment of the corporation tax now in force. The Con- 
ference Committee, however, made important alterations in 
its terms, leaving it to read in part in the following form: 


G. (a) That the normal tax hereinbefore imposed upon 
individuals likewise shall be levied, assessed, and paid annu- 
ally upon the entire net income arising or accruing from all 
sources during the preceding calendar year to every cor- 
poration, joint-stock company or association, and every in- 
surance company, organized in the United States, no matter 
how created or organized, but not including partnerships; but 
if organized, authorized, or existing under the laws of any 
foreign country, then upon thhe amount of net income arising 
or accruing by it from business transacted and capital in- 
vested within the United States during such year. : 

(b) Such net income shall be ascertained by deducting 
from the gross amount of the income of such corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance company, 
received within the year from all sources, (first) all the 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid within the year in the 
maintenance and operation of its business and properties, 
including rentals or other payments required to be made 
as a condition to the continued use or possession of property; 
(second) all losses actually sustained within the year and 
not compensated by insurance or otherwise, including a rea- 
sonable allowance for depreciation by use, wear and tear of 
property, if any; and in the case of mines a reasonable al- 
lowance for depletion of ores and all other natural deposits, 
not to exceed 5 per centum of the gross value at the mine of 
the output for the year for which the computation is made. 


PENN. 





HARRISBURG, 


Members of the Mine Cave Commission of Scranton, have 
been given a few more days to secure evidence on which 
will be based whatever action the city finally takes against 
_the Peoples Coal Co. to stop destruction of private and public 
property through the taking out of coal under the city. 

After this evidence is gathered, it will then be decided just 
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what the nature of the action to be brought against the 
company will be. 

Two courses of action are open. The first one is a crimi- 
nal action against the company under the provisions of the 
“Davis Mine Cave Bill,” passed by the recent Legislature. If 
the officers of the company are fined or sentenced to jail, 
nothing can prevent them, after having paid their fines or 
undergone their sentences from continuing their present 
methods of mining coal, which methods it is alleged are re- 
sponsible for the wrecking of many buildings in the city. 

The second action open to the city is to bring suit in 
equity asking that the coal company be restrained from min- 
ing coal under the streets. This is the action the citizens 
want, but it is doubtful if the city does anything more 
than bring suit under the provisions of the “Davis Mine Cave 
AGt:” 

If the Mine Cave Commission finds, however, that the coal 
company is willfully destroying private property while tak- 
ing out coal, it is possible the city will then make such ac- 
tion the basis for an equity suit. 

The City cannot prevent the company from mining its own 
coal, but the question at issue is, whether or not the city 
can regulate the manner in which that mining shall be done. 
If it can, then the city can prescribe the power of the 
charge of explosive which shall be placed in a vein of coal 
under any street or private property. 

In any event it is certain that some kind of a suit 
will be brought against the coal company, and that before 
the suit is finally settled that the constitutionality of the 
“Davis Mine Cave Law” will be reviewed by the highest 
court of Pennsylvania. 

Efforts are being made to secure an agreement as to the 
facts in the case. If this plan is successful, both the city and 
the coal company will agree on a set of facts and the same 
will be submitted to the lower courts with oral and written 
arguments by each side in support of the theories which 
will be advanced by the respective parties to the suit. The 
decision of the lower court will thus be reviewed by the 
Supreme Court of this state. 

Under this arrangement it will take at least a year and 
possibly longer before any decision is finally reached. In the 
meantime the company may or may not continue taking out 
the coal. 

What the city is trying for is some effective action which 
will prevent the coal company from continuing its present 
methods of mining, which methods, it is charged are respon- 
sible for the destruction of property. 

Suits are also being prepared against the Erie Co., and 
the Kearney & Brown Coal Co., by parties who allege that 
the coal in the pillars, under their homes after being bought 
and paid for has been mined by these companies, causing the 
surface to cave. This is the first time for suits of this na- 
ture to be brought up. 


The Rescue of Toshesky 


On Saturday morning, Oct. 4, at 7:30 a.m., Thomas Tos- 
hesky, a Polander, was released from his prison in the Mam- 
moth vein, of the Continnental Colliery, of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., situated at Centralia. The coal barrier that had 
held him prisoner since noon on Friday, Sept. 26, had been 
pierced. 

For five days the imprisoned miner was without food. 
On Tuesday, Sept. 30, a bore hole was drilled through a pil- 
lar, after which a 2-in. pipe was inserted into the chamber 
where he was caught by the rush of coal, and a small quan- 
tity of liquid food was sent down. Later came a change of 
clothing, a blanket, and a rope which he wove into a ham- 
mock. These were forced through after greasing them well. 

A remarkable spirit of codperation was displayed by state 
and company officials and the miners alike. The company 
issued general orders immediately after the accident that no 
expense should be spared in the rescue. Throughout the en- 
tire coal regions of Pennsylvania there is unending warfare 
between the Slavs and other races from Central and Southern 
Europe and the English speaking miners, who are slowly 
being driven from the region by an influx of non-English 
labor. But all this race antipathy was forgotten during the 
present crisis in the effort to rescue a fellow workman of 
non-English origin. 
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Locust Gap—Great improvements are being made by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., at the Locust. Spring 
colliery, at Locust Gap. Two new. steam dumps have been 
installed and are proving a great improvement over the old 
means of dumping the coal into the breakers. A new four- 
drum Flory friction engine has been placed on the car road, 
to, better facilitate the handling of cars when loading for 
market. 


Pottsville—The cloudburst which flooded this section for 
a few hours last week furnished only temporary relief from 
the drought which has prevailed for several months. An- 
other entire week without rain has reduced the water sup- 
ply lower than it was a week ago, and unless there is a 
speedy rainfall a number of washeries will again close down. 
At least a score of towns in this section are short of water. 


Wilkes-Barre—The important suit of the executor of Hen- 
rietta Baker, et al, against the Keystone Coal Co. and others, 
tried before Judge Cummings came to a sudden termination 
this week when the Court gave the jury binding instructions 


to find for the plaintiffs in the full amount of principal and. 


interest, a total of $14,640. The suit was over the payment 
of a mortgage of $8000 on the property of the Keystone Coal 
Co. with interest from Dec. 1, 1899. 


Lansford—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. will not only 
convert the whole of Broad Mountain between Mauch Chunk 
and Tamaqua into a forest of useful trees to take the place 
of the present scrub timber, but will endeavor to reforest all 


its fireswept land, wherever situated. 
Bituminous 
Brownsville—W. Harry Brown, of Pittsburgh, the well 


known operator, is preparing to open a new mine near this 
place. Already work has been started and the plans are to 
open two slopes and a shaft. The plant will have a capacity 
of 4000 tons of coal daily. The work of erecting houses for 
the employees will be started at once. The opening of this 
mine will make the fourth mine for the Pittsburgh or River 
Vein of coal in Greene County. The first mine was opened at 
Rices Landing by the Dilworth Coal Co., now owned by Rice’s 
Landing Coal & Coke Co. The next mine was opened by 
the Crucible Coal Co., and the third by the Poland Coal Co., 
and it is expected that the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
will soon start operations in this vicinity. 


Hackett—An injunction suit has been filed against John 
Talbot, to restrain him from running water from his mine 
across the property of Paul Terchek. Terchek claims that the 
water contains large quantities of sulphur, which is ruining 
his property. 

Brockwayville—The Toby Coal Co. is opening a new mine 
south of the property of the McKnight Coal Co., on the Shaw- 
mut R.R. line near Brockwayville, Penn., where it has a seam 
about 5 ft. thick. The mine is expected to yield 300 to 400 
tons of good-quality coal daily for the next half dozen years. 


Punxsutawney—Preparations are being made for opening 
another mine in the Toby Valley. The Toby Coal Co. has 
secured a considerable coal acreage out of town near the 
Pendleton place with the intention of opening it as soon as 
the Black Diamond Colliery becomes worked out. It is the 
intention to put in an uptodate plant that will accommodate 
a large tonnage. 


Myersdale—The Huff Coal Co. is pushing two headings into 
the 7-ft. coal seam that was struck while prospecting last 
summer. The mine will have a capacity of 1000 tons per day. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—A statement recently made to the effect that 
plans for purchasing the greater portion of the New River 
coal field had fallen through has met with.emphatic denial. 
It is stated upon good authority that an American represen- 
tative has sailed to confer with English capitalists, and it 
is expected that the deal will be put through in a short time. 

Much complaint is being aroused over the car distribu- 
tion system on the Coal & Coke R.R. It is claimed that the 
interests of the independent operator are sacrificed for those 
mines which are connected financially with the road. 


War—The Pocahontas Domestic Coal Co. has recently in- 
stalled an inclined plane to handle its output from a new 
opening directly to the tipple. This will materially shorten 
the haulage and increase the output. The company is also 
installing an electric power house principally for haulage 
purposes. This with the assistance of a four-ton gasoline lo- 
comotive already in operation puts the company in good shape 
to greatly increase the output of the mine. 


Yukon—The Dryfork Colliery Co. is installing an electric 
plant for the purpose of mine haulage. Power will be sup- 
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plied by the Appalachian Power Co. to a motor-generator s 
which delivers direct current to the mine at a voltage of 25 


Lex—The Lex Pocahontas Coal Co., recently organized 
Lex, West Virginia, with J. H. Hamon, president; R. BF. Ta 
lor, general manager, and C. A. Reynolds, secretary, has com 
pleted a coal tipple and will soon be in readings for ship 
ping fuel. 


OHIO 


Nelsonville—Randall Cable, a mine operator ‘of Nelsonville 
filed a petition in the United States Bankruptcy Court wat 
assets of seven dollars and liabilities of $1505.83. 


Columbus—Operators in all parts of Ohio do not fear th 
announced investigation of Attorney-General Hogan and th 
Ohio Utilities Commission on the recent advance in coal 
They say that the present increased circular is brought abou 
by the car shortage, which is growing worse. When th 
recent advance was made, Attorney-General Hogan immedi 
ately announced an investigation charging that the railroad 
were in collusion with operators in raising coal quotations 
He said the railroads were trying to work up sentiment ij 
favor of increased freight rates and possibly increased pas 
Senger rates, and that a searching inquiry would be mad 
to see if the antitrust law was being violated: It wa: 
pointed out to him that the lack of a strong state organiza 
tion of operators was the best evidence that there was 1m 
illegal combination. 


KENTUCKY 


Greenwood—Captain John A. Geary will shortly begin th« 
shipment of coal from his new mining plant near Greenwood 
which is in the vicinity of Whitley City, Ky. His mine. wil 
operate one of the finest seams of domestic coal in that sec. 
tion, and is completely equipped. About 100 men will be em. 
ployed. 

Louisville—Coal men throughout the state, operators ané¢ 
dealers alike, are much interested in the Coal Dealers’ Firs 
Insurance Co., recently incorporated at Louisville by Ear 
Martin, former president of the Continental Coal Corporation 
K. U. Meguire, president of the Harlan Coal Mining Co., ané 
of the Snead-Meguire Coal Co., and others. The capital stock 
of the company was fixed at $100,000, but this figure will 
probably be increased shortly. Mr. Martin has been at work 
on the organization of the company for some time, having 
moved some time back from Chattanooga to Louisville, where 
the principal offices of the company are to be permanently 
located. The company will confine itself to insuring strictly 
coal risks, including the yards and equipment of coal dealers 
and all insurable matter around coal mines. Investigations, 
which have been conducted in Kentucky, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Indiana and Illinois, in which five states the company pro- 
poses to do business, have shown, according to President 
Martin, that the kind of business which the company will 
write can be profitably handled at rates at least one-third 
lower than those now charged. 


INDIANA 


Linton—The Little Giant mine has been reopened for the 
fall trade, giving employment to 300 men. 


Princeton—W. H. Rainey, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Indiana miners, called out 250 men at the mine 
of the Princeton Coal Co. He demands the reinstatement of 
an employee and alleges that he called a strike because he 
could not get a hearing on the trouble with Mine Superin- 
tendent Weir. 


Petersburg—After five months’ steady pumping following 
the March and April floods, at a cost of $10,000, both Black- 
burn mines have resumed operations, giving employment to 
200 men. 


Terre Haute—Simeon Fermeango, treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers at Libertyville, was held up and robbed one 
night recently when leaving the lodge hall by two men. The 
robbers took $465 and made their escape. 


ILLINOIS 


Staunton—The Consolidated Coal Co.’s mine No. 7, of this 
place, which has been idle for the past four years, is resuming 
operations, and coal will be hoisted this week. The company’s 
improvements involved an outlay of $30,000, and includes a 
new shaft, tipple, and washer at No. 7, and an electric plant 
at No. 14, which will furnish power for three mines. Mine 
No. 1 of the Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., is also starting 
after six months’ suspension, during which its machinery hag 
been completely overhauled. 

Belleville—The Hibbard mine south of this place, which 
has been idle for the past two years, is undergoing repairs, 
and the operators expect to have it in working order withiu 
the next 30 days. 
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La Salle—The shaft of the La Salle County Carbon Coal Co. 


that was sunk in 1856, has recently been equipped with elec- 


tric motors to haul the coal. The above company is at present 


operating four mines near La Salle and are large producers 


of Illinois third-vein coal. ‘ 

Dewmaine—The Madison Coal Corporation will give an ex- 
hibition of fire fighting above and below ground, mine-rescue 
and first-aid work ‘on Tuesday, Oct. 14, at their mine located 
at Dewmaine. The work will be done by men employed and 
trained by this company. This exhibition will be instructive 
and no doubt a success in every way. 

Spring field—The Illinois Colliery Co., a $2,000,000 corpora- 
tion, owning mines in Sangamon, Macoupin, Montgomery, 
and Bond Counties, will be sold at auction on Saturday, 
Nov. 15, by Master in Chancery John M. Pfeifer, to satisfy the 
claims of bondholders. Notice of the sale was issued recently 
in accordance with an order of Judge Creighton, of the San- 
gamon Circuit Court. Mines are located at Springfield, 
Chatham, Virden, Girard, Litchfield, and Sorento, Ill. 


MICHIGAN 


Bay City—John P. White, international president of the 
United Mine Workers, has given his decision relative to the 
trouble in Michigan, where 3000 miners were out, on account 
of the discharge of three of their number. He holds that 
the strike was not justified, as the trouble was one subject 
to arbitration. Mr. White had been selected as arbitrator. 


IOWA 


Centerville—Poor business management and deals on the 
Board of Trade are given as the reason for the business fail- 
ure of the A. Mitchell & Son Coal Co. The assets are given 
as $26,000, and the liabilities are $36,000. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City—The strike situation in Colorado has resulted 
in a movement of miners eastward, and operators of Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas are now well provided for in the way 
of help. Full production for the winter is assured by the 
addition of the strikers. Miners in Colorado demand recog- 
nition of the union by operators. This has been refused and 
probabilities are for a long-drawn disagreement. Most of the 
mines in Kansas and Missouri are manned by union labor ex- 
clusively, and the Colorado miners are seeking this section 
as a haven of refuge during the storm in the West. 


ARKANSAS 


Spadra—Lighting struck the top works at the Duck’s Nest 
Mine and destroyed property valued at $75,000. 

Denning—The Western Coal & Mining Co. has recently 
taken options on about 10,000 acres of coal land in the vicinity 
of Heber Springs. 


OKLAHOMA 


MeCurtatm—The mines of the Sans Bois Coal Co., at MceCur- 
tain, which have been closed since the disastrous explosion 
a year ago last March, in which nearly one hundred miners 
perished, have resumed operations. They will employ about 
600 men. 


COLORADO 


Fruita—Fruita people intend to take advantage of a re- 
cent act of Congress permitting municipalities to acquire gov- 
ernment coal lands. It is probable that a municipally oper- 
ated mine will supply the demand if the necessary title or 
lease can be secured from the Department of the Interior. 
This matter will be taken up through the proper Officials, and 
Congressman Taylor will be asked to assist in starting the 
municipal mines. 

Crested Butte—The Crested Butte Anthracite Mining Co. 
has acquired and will operate the old Smith anthracite mine 
located about four miles northwest of Crested Butte up Slate 
Creek on Smith hill. This mine has been idle for about six 


years. 
FOREIGN NEWS 


Hamilton, Ontario—The Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens, 
Ltd., in which American capital is largely interested, is be- 
ing organized with an authorized capitalization of $1,000,000 
to manufacture coke for smelting, foundry and domestic pur- 
poses. The contemplated investment is considerably larger 
than the nominal capital. A site of 33 acres has been secured 
in Hamilton. 

The first unit will consist of 50 ovens each of 16 tons ca- 
pacity operating’on-18-hr. time, and three rows of byproduct 
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apparatus for gas separation; also coal-preparing plant, steam 
and electric compressing and water-pumping plants, and 
other adjuncts. The initial cost will be about $1,000,000. 
There will also be erected a 5,000,000-cu.ft. gas holder at an 
additional cost of $250,000 and later on another of 3,000,000 
cu.ft. capacity. The plant will carbonize 1000 tons of coal per 
day and will require a high-grade coking fuel, which will be 
imported from Pennsylvania or West Virginia. 

From this coal it is expected there will be produced 700 
tons of coke per day and also the byproducts comprising 
tar, ammonia sulphate and benzol. The tar will be worked 
up into various marketable products, while the coke will 
supply. the requirements of the blast furnaces of the Steel 
Co. of Canada, and the foundry industries of Hamilton and 
neighboring industrial centers, which now import their fuel 
from the United States. The plant will be electrically 
equipped, and will use between 700 and 1000 hp. It will give 
employment to about 300 men, and the subsidiary industries 
will also require a large number of operatives. 
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State Commissioner John H. Page, of Arkansas, has ap- 
pointed John T. Fuller, of New York City, as state mineral- 
ogist and mining engineer. 


Raymond D. Clere, of Boyd County, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed by Governor McCreary an assistant state mine in- 
spector, succeeding H. G. Van Hoose. Inspector Clere took 
up his duties Oct. 1. ‘ 


On account of the death of President Cyrus H. Polley, of 
Buffalo, Harry Yates has been elected president, W. W. Camp- 
bell, vice-president, and William H. Nicol, general sales agent 
of the Seneca and Punxsutawney Coal Mining Companies. 
Other positions are left unchanged. The Falls Creek Coal Co. 
will still be managed with the others. 


J. B. Atkinson has retired from the position of His 
Majesty’s Inspector of Mines, and begun a practice as con- 
sulting mining engineer at 9 Kensington Terrace, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Mr. Atkinson has had many years of broad 
experience both as an inspector of mines and while asso- 
ciated with the management of large collieries in Durham 
and Yorkshire. 


Geo. Brymer, superintendent of the Edgewater mine of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., has resigned his 
position on account of poor health and will take a six 
months’ rest. His address for the present will be Gwynedd 
Valley, Penn. Mr. Brymer intends to return to Alabama in 
the future and is enthusiastic over the climate and business 


possibilities of that district. 
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Canton, Ill.— Work of repairing the boiler room at the Big 
Creek mine was begun recently. The rebuilding of the mine 
has been steadily going on, and indications are that before 
many weeks it will be possible to ship run of mine coal prob- 
ably not later than Nov. 1. 


Hillsboro, Ill.—The Shoal Creek Coal Co. is preparing to 
sink a mine on the Woodall farm, about three miles South- 
west of Hillsboro. This mine has been under contemplation 
for the past two years, but even yet all of the arrangements 
have not been completed. Prospecting is, however, being 
carried. on to determine the most suitable place to sink the 
shaft. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—A number of Eastern capitalists, as well 
as several prominent coal operators in the Middlesboro dis- 
trict, are interested in a project to construct an electric rail- 
way system in and around Middlesboro, to serve the town 
and also to connect the various mines in that district. It is 
proposed ultimately to connect Middlesboro and Pineville if 
the road is successful as first constructed. 


Whitley City, Ky.—Work is progressing actively on the 
operation which is being opened up on the Geary property. 
Chief Engineer E. W. Vanable, who has charge of the work, 
has had six crews busy for about three weeks, and recently 
put on a 24-hr. shift in order to make better progress. It is 
said that the coal is showing nicely along the river, but Mr. 
Vanable said recently that the company will probably operate 
shaft mines along the railroad instead of operating on the 
river. 
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Charleston, W. Va.—It is now almost certain that a new 
railroad will be constructed along Tug River on the south 
side, a distance of 50 miles or more between Majestic and 
Turkey Creek. A corps of Norfolk and Western engineers 
are now on the ground doing preliminary work. No inform- 
ation can be had as to the ultimate plans of the company, 
but it has been hinted that the activity of the Baltimore & 
Ohio in the coalfields has caused the Norfolk & Western to 
take the initiative in further extending its tonnage by ac- 
quiring new territory. Whether the survey means immediate 
building is merely a matter of conjecture. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—A scheme is on foot to electrify the 
coalfields of eastern Kentucky, Tennessee and western Vir- 
ginia along the lines of the Louisville & Nashville, Norfolk & 
Western, and the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. Stuart and 
James, engineers, of Bluefield, are in charge of this work, 
which will be one of the largest enterprises of its kind in 
the country, and will probably mean the establishment of at 
least three steam-operated central plants, located at dif- 
ferent mines throughout the section to be traversed. Steel 
tower transmission lines will run a distance of about 100 
miles from Dante, Va., to Jellico, Tenn., passing through the 
Harlan, Middlesboro, Pineville, and Jellico districts. One of 
the steam power plants is now under construction, while an- 
other now operating has a surplus of power for the immedi- 
ate feeding of the mines in the districts which will be elec- 
trified. Power will probably be transmitted at 110,000 volts 
and stepped down at the centers above mentioned for local 
distribution. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—It is reported that the Virginia Coal & 
Coke Co., operating extensive coal-mining plants in the Wise 
County, Va., coalfields, is starting an extensive plant on the 
headwaters of Guests’ River, a few miles from Whitesburg, 
on the Virginia border, which will probably be the largest in 
Virginia. The company has already made good progress in 
the work, and has established a new town, to be known as 
Glenmore, which will be reached by the Interstate branch of 
the Louisville & Nashville, which has been held up at Norton, 
Va., owing to a right-of-way suit which is pending in the 
Virginia Court of Appeals. 
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Cleveland, Ohio—The M. A. Hanna Dock Co. has increased 
its capitalization from $210,000 to $500,000. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The M. A. Hanna Coal Co. has increased 
its capitalization from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Salem, Ohio—The Deming Co., of Salem, Ohio, manufacturers 
of mine pumps, has filed papers with the secretary of state, 
increasing its capital stock from $150,000 to $250,000. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Catrons Creek Coal Co. has filed 
amended articles of incorporation increasing its capital stock 
from $40,000 to $75000, additional capital for development 
work being desired by the company. 

Wilmington Del.—The Pocahontas & Southwestern Coal 
Co., of Wilmington, Del., was recently granted a charter 
under the laws of Delaware, with a capital of $200,000; Harry 
W. Davis, Wilmington, principal incorporator. 


Belleville, Dll— Articles of incorporation for the New 
Freeburg Coal Co. have been filed at the office of CG A. 
Sommers, recorder. The capital stock is $6000, and the in- 


corporators are L. Senior, V. M. and John Henderson. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—The Linton Summit Coal Co., of Lin- 

ton, has been organized with a capital stock of $45,000 for 

the purpose of mining. The directors are J. A. Templeton, 





W. J. Hamilton, Philip Penna, Davis R. Scott, and J. P. 
Jeffries. 
Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Ozark Bauxite Co. has been or- 


ganized for the production of coal, gas, and other minerals 


and ores. The capital stock is $25,000, of which $500 has 
been subscribed and $50 paid in. The incorporators are W. 
B. Becher, 3. B. Kelly, W. H. Young, J. M. Holliday, and 


George I. Wolf, all of Pittsburgh. 


Kaeferton, W. Va.—The Milburn Coal Co., has been or- 
ganized to develop 5900 acres of coal land and has already 
closed a machinery contract. It will install a plant with ini- 
tial capacity of 2500 tons daily to cost from $200,000 to $300,- 
00% on the Paint Creek division about 18 miles from the main 
line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 


Denver, Colo.—Articles of incorporation have been filed in 
the office of the secretary of state for the United Yampa 
Collieries Co. This is a four million dollar corporation form- 
ed to operate large tracts of coal lands in Routt and Moffat 
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Counties. The incorporators are John F. Campion, Fredk. G. 
Moffat, and Kenneth B. Townsend. The project includes the 
building of a railroad, 110 miles long, to connect the Denver 
and Salt Lake at a point near the confluence of the Elk and 
Bear rivers, and the Union Pacific near Rawlins. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Hecla works at Pleasant Unity 
are turning out about 135 tons of coke per day. Fifty of 
the 171 new ovens have been completed. 


Columbus, Ohio—Notices have been issued for the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Hocking Valley Ry., which will ° 
be held in the general offices in the Spahr Building. A board 
of directors will be elected. 


Newburg, W. Va.—The Virginia-Maryland Coal Corpora- 
tion began shipping from its newly opened Scott Hill mine 
near here on Oct. 2. This mine is one of the most modernly 
equipped collieries in the state. 


St. Clairsville, Ohio—Henry G. Unterzubar, of Bellaire has 
filed suit in the local court, claiming $15,000 damages for 
the loss of his arm, which was torn off when he was caught 
in a cable at the mines owned by the Johnson Coal Co. 


Blaine, Ohio—Determining to devote its entire attention to 
the coal and coal mining business, the Loraine Coal & Dock 
Co., one of the largest operators in the Belmont County — 
field, has sold its company store at Blaine. The general 
store sold for something in the neighborhood of $50,000, it is 
understood. 


Belleville, Tll.—Suit has been brought in the circuit court 
by the trustees for the bondholders of the Royal Coal Mining 
properties here, to foreclose on the mortgages. They claim 
that because of financial troubles the mine has been unable 
to operate for several months, and that the sooner the prop- 
erties are disposed of the more they will bring. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Announcement is made of the purchase 
by A. H. McClure, and associates of Frankfort, of the John 
and Henry Combs coal and timber land tract on Lower 
Rockhouse Creek at a price which is unusually large al- 
though it has not been made public. It is said to be the in- 
tention of purchasers to develop the property at an early 
date. 


St. Louis, Mo.—When the Manufacturers R.R. bought the 
St. Louis & O’Fallon R.R., it was understood that the coal 
mines at the eastern terminus of the line between Belleville 
and O’Fallon, Ill., were not included. It has since been an- 
nounced, however, that the mines also had been purchased 
and paid for. These produce on the average 135 cars of coal 
a day. 





Owensboro, Ky.—John B. Brasher, representing a syndi- 
cate composed of Madisonville, Ky., and Eastern people, re- 
cently closed a deal for a coal mine and yard at Owensboro, 
Ky., and has taken charge of the property as general manager 
for the purchasers. The property is practically new and is 
well equipped, its location in Owensboro, a city of 20,000 
inhabitants, being particularly favorable. 


Springfield, I1l—On information filed in the Circuit Court 
by Assistant States Attorney Bernard, a case will be estab- 
lished to determine the constitutionality of the law requiring 
coal mines, foundries, steel plants, and other factories to pro- 
vide a wash house for the employees. The information has 
reference especially to the Cora Coal Mining Co., at Andrew. 
Here it is said the men are compelled to leave the mine with 
dust and grime upon their face and hands. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Fatalities in the coal mines of the 
United States during the first seven months of the year, num- 
bered 14837 as compared with 1419 in the Same period last 
year, according to the reports of the Bureau of Mines. Penn- 
sylvania leads the list with 763 deaths, an increase of 197 
over last year, of these 380 were in the anthracite and 383 
in the bituminous fields. West Virginia with 181 deaths 
shows a decrease of 72 over the fatalities in the first seven 
months of 1912. 


Columbus, Ohio—Attorney-General Hogan has written a 
letter to Receiver George P. Johnson, of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Ry. Co. advising that if steps are not taken at once 
to improve the service of the road he will ask the Federal 
Court to annul the company’s charter. The same kind of 
ultimatum was forwarded to the attorney for the bondholders. 
Of the 20 engines belonging to the road which were con- 
demned recently by’ the Ohio boiler inspection department 
14 have been repaired and returned to service. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Producers continue in firm control. Market quiet but po- 
tency of the situation accentuated with the advancing sea- 
son. Car supply and weather conditions the predominating 
influences at the moment. 


The coal markets have presented little of additional in- 
terest during the past week. In the bituminous situation no 
uncertainties have developed, and producers continue as 
firmly in control as at any time during the past few months. 
The uniformity with which quotations are maintained in all 
the markets of the country speaks eloquently for the trend 
of conditions. Where reverses are recorded they are easily 
traceable to an over-shipping of specialties, principally of the 
lower grades, into certain restricted markets; their effect on 
the potency of the general situation may be neglected. 

Every confidence is expressed in the outlook, while the 
general firmness is being accentuated almost daily by the 
advancing season. One of the most significant features of 
the situation is the enormous increase in the shipments of 
the principal coal roads; the September reports for a number 
of the more important carriers show a continuation of the 
substantial advance over previous records, while the gain 
for the year to date is so large as to cause apprehension, 
were it not known that the coal was going into immediate 
consumption. 

In anthracite, it is becoming increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain shipments of nearly all sizes, companies appearing to 
have more orders than they can take care of for some weeks 
to come. Concessions by the individuals have now practically 
ceased altogether. Business is already being turned down, 
and a little cold weather is all that is necessary to precipitate 
an active market. 

The strong undertone to bituminous continues unchanged, 
with producers very cautious about future commitments. 
The improvement is even noticeable in the lower grades. A 
higher price level has now been definitely established in the 
Pittsburgh district; contracts for the year can still be 
closed at the old circular, but, for deliveries up to Apr. 1 
only, the new quotations are invariable demanded. Pro- 
duction there has also been seriously curtailed by the car 
shortage, which is expected to become even more serious be- 
fore the close of navigation on the lakes. 

The car situation in Ohio is the predominating feature in 
that market. The visible supply of equipment is rapidly di- 
minishing, and production has been seriously curtailed as a 
result. The Lake shipping is at the maximum, while the 
steam business is showing good form and the domestic 
grades are being stimulated by the cool weather. Dump- 
ings at Hampton Roads have fallen off because of the heavy 
movement to the Lakes, but business, nevertheless, still con- 
tinues active. 

The car shortage in the Middle West has almost reached 
acute proportions, while one important congestion has al- 
ready been reported. As a result of the uncertainey in the 
movement, the market is notably stronger and is now in the 
most satisfactory condition for the last three years. A sharp 
fall in temperature is the only thing necessary to make a 
very active situation in the Middle Western market. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Hampton Roads dispatch somewhat improved. shippers 
holding coal for boats due, and spot market rather light. 
Georges Creek shortage continues and creates a better de- 
mand for certain of the Pennsylwania grades. Dealers wait- 
ing turns for anthracite shipments, and broken and stove 
very hard to get. 


Bituminous—Prices at Hampton Roads continue nominal, 
for there is practically no spot coal available. The agencies 
are all saving their receipts against transportation that is 
due to arrive. Dispatch therefore is rather better than a 
week ago and while this is not regarded as a sign of weak- 
ness yet there is not the demand in New England for prompt 
coal that was expected at this time. Some of the operators 
are seeking premiums of the various shippers but the latter 
for the most part are confining themselves to contract ob- 
ligations. Indeed, it is doubtful if today any considerable 
tonnage could be sold at $3 f.o.b. There is a strong under- 
tone however with still a considerable anxiety on the part of 
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consumers who have supplies due them on contract. 

Thick weather again prevails and should it continue a 
week or so it will probably put a different face on the 
distributing market here. At present the supply for inland 
delivery is ample <cnd on car prices are somewhat easier than 
a week ago. 

On Georges Creek the situation is no better than during 
September. The bulk of the output is going to fill requisi- 
tions from the Government and for export. The loading at 
Baltimore is still slow and at Philadelphia there is practically 
none of this grade available for coastwise shipment. 

The Pennsylvania coals that can in any way be con- 
sidered substitutes for Georges Creek are in better demand 
than for 69 days. Prices are up another five cents on the 
better known grades and all the shippers are going slow on 
futures. There is a good deal of inquiry for the Clearfields 
that are favorably regarded, especially for shipment in con- 
junction with anthracite from Philadelphia. 


Anthracite—The shortage of stove is fast becoming acute. 
Broken, too, is increasingly hard to get, and dealers are pa- 
tiently waiting their turns for shipments of any kind. The 
companies have all the business they can take care of for 
weeks to come. The recently announced advance in freight 
rates on anthracite company transportation from New York 
to points around Cape Cod and on Long Island Sound are 
apparently in full effect, save only in the case of one or two 
companies. 

At retail, hard coal in Boston was advanced 25c. Oct. 2, 
making $7.75, $8 and $8.25 respectively the prices for egg, 
stove and chestnut per net ton delivered. The bituminous 
market is now quotable as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Minestas case. sae eG 60 Sin S0@1'..109 $1670.77. 
Philadel phiaee. sce ee 2.35@2.85 2.55@2.95 2.92@3.02 
News Morktitc. wees once 2.65@3.15 2.85@3.25 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore tnd rcet ee cee oes aaa eee ee AES ate 2.85@2.95 
HamptonyReads2 nw. ocean ostedoy tet Nine ha ua ctsleetein ca: eo,c00@S.00 
PYOVIGENCE Tere Eee a ere kere al ec ha oo Soa 3.88@3.93 
BOSCO Te cise taco ae a feaen RSID oP cba ica bs RPT ears heretintte a Poh aces sees 3.93@3.98 


*F.o.b. On cars. 
NEW YORK 


Car supply the controlling feature in the bituminous situ- 
ation. Business continues heavy and prices firmly held. 
Anthracite trade a weather proposition. A surplus of egg, but 
stove coal is in equally short supply. 


Bituminous—A sharp restriction in the car supply has 
caused the local soft-coal market to experience a further and 
quite perceptible tightening up. There has been no change 
in the situation on the B. & O., which has been notably bad 
for several weeks, while the Pennsylvania made an un- 
expectedly poor showing during the last three days of last 
week, when the supply amounted to only about 40% re- 
quirements. The roads ascribe their trouble to the slow 
return of equipment from foreign lines. The outlook for 
the current week is not very favorable at this writing, al- 
though the roads claim they are receiving their cars back 
more rapidly, and there will be a moderately good supply 
this week. No complaints as yet have been received regard- 
ing the situation on the New York Central. 

There does not seem to be much surplus coal available, 
and operators are oceasionally being forced into the open 
market for tonnages to fill out their contracts. <A great 
deal of difficulty is still being experienced with labor, miners 
at a number of the Pennsylvania operations now flatly re- 
fusing to work on any Saturday. The volume of spot busi- 
ness, locally, appears to be a little larger, particularly, in 
the line trade. There is not much contracting being done, 
and few operators show any disposition to accept anything 
now for delivery up to Apr. 1, preferring to keep what coal 
they have available unless a favorable business is offered for 
the year. We continue to quote the local market on the 
following basis: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.75; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal market is showing a tendency 
to drag, pending a change in weather conditions. Egg 
coal is particularly heavy and can be moved only at conces- 
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sions from 15@25c. per ton off the regular circular. Ship- 
ments of egg and nut are heavy. The better grade steam 
sizes are in moderately good demand, while the off grades 


are slow. Stove coal continues generally strong at all points : 


and is still the feature of the market; indications point to a 
shortage of this grade all winter. With the exception of egg 
coal, there are little or none of the other grades going into 
storage. 

As already noted, it is essentially a weather market from 
now on, although there,are some who believe that there will 
be an active situation this winter, regardless of climatic 
conditions. The return of warm weather this week seems 
to have had a softening influence upon the local situation. 
However, it is believed that all the mines will be working 
full time from now on and, although the situation at tide is 
rather quiet, the line trade is showing a good healthy under- 
tone. 

We now quote the New York market as follows : 


——-Lower Ports 





——Upper Ports—— 


Cireular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken «foto oie OSs en 0 OO ae eee kay $4. 9D Me soe. ar oe 
| are ee LN OTT re ae oe $5.00@5.20 
Stover... ciocbaterae yaa 5.25 5.25@5.50 5.20 5.20@5.45 
Chestnut... eho cee tite ol ae 5.50 5.50 5.45 5.45 
P68. saci Gobet: Sone bas 3.50 3.40@3.50 3.45 3.30@3.45 
Buckwhestan.co ese ee 2.75, “2: 60@2. 75) 2450210). 2-39@2.70 
EiGe Ay pe ae ake ie 2.20 2.25@2.35 1.95@2.20 1.90@2.20 
Barleyc )) Clin fetes ers 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50@1.70 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Broken and stove in very short supply. 
individuals about stopped. 


A little cold weather will spur the anthracite coal trade 
into activity in this vicinity. All the operators are working 
their mines full time, and claim to be disposing of every ton 
of their product. As a matter of fact, broken and stove coal 
are far behind the demand; while it is yet early in the sea- 
son, there have been cases of business on the former size 
being turned down, owing to the inability of the operator to 
fill it when required. Broken coal has been in poor supply 
ever since the first of April, and does not seem to improve 
as the season grows. Reassuring reports come from the 
dealer as well as the operator for a good business from now 
on, at circular prices, as the individual operators seem to 
have declined making further concessions. One hears of very 
little cutting, and this only when there is danger of coal 
going on demurrage Only one large operating company in 
this city seems to make the Pennsylvania state tax condition 
insistent, refusing to depart from its policy adopted at the 
inception of this tax; with the demand on, it is likely to make 
little difference. 

Retail prices for the winter are announced as follows: 
3roken and egg, $6.75; stove, $7; chestnut, $7.25; pea, $5.25@ 
5.50, with 25c. per ton added if carried in. This for a ton of 
2240 Ib. 

Slack or screenings seem to be the leader in the bitum- 
inous market at the present time, bringing about a ‘complete 
change of the situation. Prices are anywhere from 25 to 30c. 
higher than has been quoted for a month or six weeks back, 
and the increase only seems to enhance the scarcity; $1@1.05 
is about the maximum. The market on the other varieties, 
however, seems to remain unchanged, although, if anything 
there is a leaning to weakness rather than strength. One 
still hears of car shortage, both in the bituminous as well 
as anthracite regions, and with the advent of cold weather, 
this is likely to occasion trouble. 


Price cutting by 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Regvlar minimum prices for prompt coal announced by 
operators corresponding to advanced prices recently quoted 
in open market. Former circular prices nominally in force 
for yearly contracts, but no demand. Car supply poorer, de- 
creasing production materially at some mines. Connels- 
ville coke market is definitely lower, all demand having been 
satisfied without cut prices disappearing. 


Bituminous—In recent reports we have noted a growing 
scarcity of prompt coal at the circular prices, and last week 
noted the absence of any in the market except at advances of 
10@20c. This situation has erystallized into definite an- 
nouncements of higher minimum prices on the part of va- 
rious operations. On Oct. 1 the Pittsburgh Coal Co. an- 
nounced the following as its minimum figures for prompt: 
Mine-run, $1.40; %-in., $1.50; 1%-in., $1.65. Sales have been 
effected at these prices without difficulty. Other operators 
have advanced to at least this level, while some have gone to 
$1.50 for mine-run, $1.60 for %-in. and $1.70@1.75 for 1%4-in. 
and claim to have made some sales. 

As to contracts, many operators will contract for regular 
deliveries up to Apr. 1 at their prompt prices while some 
refuse to do so. On contracts for a year the old circular 
prices, based on $1.30 for mine-run, are nominally still in 
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force, but some operators would decline to sell at them, and 
in general there is practically no demand for such contracts. 
We quote the nominal season contract market unchanged as 
follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine- 
run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 14,-in. domestic, $1.55, and quote the 
prompt and forward market as follows: Slack, $1.10@1.25;_ 
mine-run, $1.40@1.50;  %4-in., $1.50@1.60; 1%-in., $1.65@1.75, ~ 
per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. : 

Reports as to car supply vary. A large interest reports 
the supply as much worse than 30 days ago and appreciably 
worse than 10 days ago, to such an extent that its production 
is seriously curtailed, while some other operators report the 
supply as somewhat insufficient, but not measurably worse 
than 80 days ago. Shortage of labor is a factor but not 
nearly as serious a one as car supply in determining produc- 
tion. Considering the season, prospects are naturally for a 
further decrease in car supply during the next 30 days but. 
after the close of lake shipments five or six weeks hence, a 
good supply should obtain. ; 

Connellsville Coke—The coke market has not been 
strengthened as hoped by the accretions to the ranks of the 
“regulars” as reported a week ago. On the contrary .the 
market is now definitely quotable on a lower basis as the 
October demand for furnace coke has been entirely satis- 
fied without all the cut price coke being absorbed. During 
the past ten days sales for both prompt and October ship- 
ment have been made at $2.15 to $2.25, involving furnace 
coke of substantially standard grade, while slightly off grade 
coke has gone at a trifle less. There is now no demand for 
prompt or October, and only diletante inquiry for November 
and December, while no interest at all is manifested in next 
year’s deliveries, though quotations of $2.25 could no doubt be 
secured. 

The alignment today is that about 5000 ovens sell through 
the Producers Coke Co., having a minimum quotation of 
$2.50, and about the same number sell independently but 
are adhering to this minimum, while an equal number are 
controlled by other operators, some of whom are willing to 
sell at $2.25 or less, and demand is so light that these oper- 
ators make the market. Unless conditions improve the 
“regulars” will probably recede to say $2.25 for next year, 
but for this year they simply stay out of the market. There 
is a temporary accumulation of coke loaded and awaiting 
shipping instructions, which points to a special restriction of 
operations this week by dropping a day or two at the end. 
We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.15@2.25; contract furnace, 
$2.25; prompt foundry, $2.75@3; contract foundry, $2.75 @3, 
per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Sept. 27 at 
385,494 tons, an increase of 7057 tons, and shipments at 383,- 
366 tons, a decrease of 6376 tons. 


_ 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Generally stronger tone to the market, even for lowest 
grades. Slack continues to show remarkable form. Ex- 
port business again on the increase. Retail anthracite prices 
advanced. 


The market here continues to be highly interesting; dur- 
ing the past week it showed decided evidences of strengthen- 
ing. Not only did the good grade coals, already largely out 
of the market, hold steady at their high level, but the lower 
grades, that had showed signs of weakening, were in better 
call and at advancing prices. 

Demand throughout the Northwestern territory continues 
excellent for West Virginia gas coals. Three-quarter in 
large lots was being sold at from $1.15 to $1.20 Westward, 
and what was released East was good for from $1.10 to $1.15, 
a decided improvement over the figures of a short time pre- 
vious. Low grade run-of-mine was also doing much better, 
selling in some cases up to the $1 mark. This was from 10 
to 15¢e. better than previous quotations. 

Slack was the decided feature again; sales around $1.10 
were not unusual. The demand seems to be increasing stead- 
ily and still higher figures are expected. Pennsylvania steam 
coals were much stronger along with the rest of the market; 
even ordinary grades there were selling at from $1.15 to 
$1.20. . 

Car supply was quite short again during the past week in 
both the Fairmont and Somerset regions. This was in 
distinct contrast to the previous week when an exceptionally 
heavy tonnage was handled. Port business is again im- 
proving. A large number of foreign charters have been an- 
nounced for the coming month’s loadings. 

Interest was injected into the local anthracite situation 
by a meeting of the Baltimore Retail Coal Exchange when it 
was decide to add 25c. per ton to the regular winter schedule. 
This is to cover the 24%% Pennsylvania, state tax which is 
being tacked on to most bills to local coal men, and the 
regular increased cost of winter deliveries. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘production up to the full limit of the car supply. Heavy 
ipments of Allegheny Valley coal to the Lakes. The out- 
yk when Lake shipping closes. Anthracite picking up 
pidly. ia 
i Bituminous—The coal production is. now up to the full 
ait of the car supply. Operators generally report that 
ir outputs are entirely covered for several weeks to come 
d that they are obliged to go into the open market for 
y coal required on their side trade. The Pittsburgh dis- 
jet product is almost unobtainable except where one has 
‘rect connection with a mine, and Allegheny Valley grades 
e almost in the same condition. Lake shipments from the 
tter district have never before been very heavy, but mines 
‘fhieh formerly shipped but little in this trade are now 
nding their entire outputs there, superseding the Pitts- 
irgh coal which formerly controlled this business almost 
-elusively. 
The heavy shipping in the Lake trade has created the 
jinion among some, that when this closes, Dec. 1, there 
{ll be a sharp slump in the market. It must be remembered 
this connection, however, that consumption will be heav- 
y increased by that time, due to the advancing season, 
hile, on the other hand, the movement will be materially re- 
rieted by the inevitable car shortage. While the roéds are 
Sw handling the situation in fairly good form, this is mostly 
ae to the short haul to the Lake shipping ports; when the 
sneral demand opens up all over the country, the haul will 
2 much longer, the movement more complicated and the 
yuipment more scattered. Bituminous is already being 
vaded in box-cars, coke racks, or anything that can be ob- 
uined. 
“The scarcity of money among the Canadian consumers iS 
eing commented ona great deal in the local trade; it seems 
> be a question as to whether they will be able to meet 
neir obligations when the returns from the crops come in. 
fowever, money is not easy locally, either, although there is 
‘0 general complaint about collections as yet. 
Buyers are not alarmed over the outlook, however, for, as 
rule, they are well covered by contracts on which they 
re demanding full shipments. Generally speaking, good 
ricees were obtained on this business, but not nearly so 
quch as might have been in the prompt market at the pres- 
nt time. Quotations are quite as strong as ever at $2.90 for 
4ittsburgh lump, $2.80 for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine-run 
nd $2.25 for slack, with Allegheny Valley about 20c. lower, 
xcept slack, which often sells on a par with Pittsburgh. 

Coke—While there appears to be a heavy consumption of 
his product, consumers seem to be in control of the situa- 
ion, and the market is weak. Reports are heard that 
ivens are to be blown out but there is always still plenty of 
he coke to meet the demand. Local quotations remain at 
4.85 for best Connellsville foundry. 

Anthracite—The demand is improving slowly but steadily. 
\ great deal of uncertainty is still evident regarding the 
iew Pennsylvania state tax, and it is the general opinion 
at it will be declared invalid by the courts. Stove issuin 
uch heavy demand, that producers are already obliged to 
‘orce the buyers to take a certain percentage of egg with all 
wders. The shipper or jobber not infrequently adds the 25c. 
ser ton to stove. 

Anthracite shipments by lake were 532,115 tons for Sep- 
‘ember, which is less than the corresponding month of last 
season for the first time. For the season to October the 
amount is 3,840,536 tons, as against 2,482,353 tons to the 
same date last season. With two full months yet this season 
the shipments are about 115,000 tons ahead of last season. 
Shipping agents say that they could handle considerable more 
coal than they are getting and they are eager to keep up 
their tonnage. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Increasing car shortage is restricting production seri- 
ously. The situation is steadily becoming worse and as a 
result prices are strong. The demand for all grades is good. 
Lake trade continues active. 

The feature of the coal trade in Ohio during the past 
week has been the increasing car shortage which is cur- 
tailing production to a large extent. This, together with the 
good demand has maintained quotations firmly; in fact the 
tendency is upward and there is very little cutting of prices. 
On the other hand some premiums are being offered for 
spot shipments. It is believed that the car shortage will 
grow worse soon and dealers are preparing to increase stocks 
if possible. 

The strongest point in the market is the demand for the 
domestic grades. Retailers are placing orders for immediate 
shipment and their business is growing better as the winter 
approaches; every effort is being made to guard against a 
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shortage of stocks when the first cold spell arrives.  De- 
liveries to customers are being made now and most of the 
large householders have laid in their winters supply of fuel. 
Retail prices are advancing and are now the highest in two 
years. The Toledo docks of the Hocking Valley Railroad 
have handled 2,300,000 tons since the opening of navigation. 

The steam trade is also rather strong for the season of 
the year. Manufacturing is active, especially in iron and 
steel and other metal lines. Requisitions for fuel are hold- 
ing up well and in some cases are being increased, Coupled: 
with that demand is the good freight movement on rail- 
roads which requires a larger fuel tonnage. Contracts are 
being carried out but renewals are being made at higher 
figures than prevailed last season. 

Car shortage has curtailed production. This is especially 
true of Eastern Ohio and the Pomeroy Bend district where 
the shortage of cars has been the most pronounced. It is 
estimated that those districts only produced 55% of normal 
during the week. In the strictly domestic fields of Massillon 
and Cambridge the production was also smaller; in the Hock- 
ing Valley the output is estimated at 65%. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... Sie 75 @ haOsu sn ae ee ee $2.00 @ 1.90 $1.75 @ 1.70 
Sed. Inchis 4 oy sids ele 1.60 @ 1.55 $1.50@ 1.40 1.75@1.65 1.55@1.50 
INAIG 2 perenne sreverss SSO (NUE 20 Pew hs ot retest 1.60@1.55 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run........... 1.40@1.30 1.25@1.20 1.50@1.40 1.25@1.20 
Nut, pea and slack.. .0.85@0.80 ............ 1.00@0.90 0.75@ 0.70 
@oarseislack i. tre. 0.75,@ 0.70 0.95@0.90 0.90@ 0.80 0.65 @ 0.60 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Steam business shows good form while Lake shipping 
continues up to the maximum for the season. Car shortage 
affecting the situation. Cool weather stimulating the do- 
mestic demand. 


The shortage in cars has been more marked during the 
past week than at any time thus far and the effect on the 
local trade was quite noticeable. Lake business continues 
heavy although shippers are complaining bitterly of lack of 
tonnage from the mines which, of course, makes it difficult 
to take care of cargoes. Steam coal is in splendid demand 
and the fine grades continue to strengthen both in demand 
and in price; coal men here generally predict an increase in 
prices due largely to the difficulty in securing cars and to the 
labor trouble at the mines. Domestic coal increased ma- 
terially in demand after the cool weather of last week and 
the market is in fine shape. 

Toledo’s shipments both in coal and coke show remarkable 
increases over other seasons and with the completion of the 
large new concrete dock of the Hocking Valley next year 
the business will be still larger. Prices here remain un- 
changed. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A sharp advance in steam grades the feature of the mar- 
ket. Domestic demand continues strong and cars are in ex- 
cellent supply, considering the abnormal activity. Consider- 
able trouble experienced with the new hopper-bottom equip- 
ment. 


A gratifying change is noted in the local market by a 
pronounced tightening up of the steam grades. The demand 
seems to be no better than it has been, for there is little 
room for improvement in this respect. The previous weak- 
ness was due to a heavy oversupply of screening, but this 
has ceased to exist now, with the result indicated. A peti- 
tion of the operators to the Illinois Central R.R., requesting 
the company to switch their orders from mixed coal to 
straight mine-run, which the road agreed to do, is one of the 
principal causes for the changed condition. The almost vio- 
lent fluctuation of the steam market has been the cause of 
a great deal of anxiety, and the operators are much relievd 
at the improved condition. No change is perceptible in gen- 
eral industrial conditions, except possibly, the demand is 
showing further increases and indications point to a higher 
price level shortly. 

The domestic sizes remain in as heavy demand as ever, 
with the market strong on all grades. The better qualities 
of block from eastern Kentucky are selling at $2@2.25, f.o.b. 
mines, with occasional sales of fancy specialties at as high 


as $2.40. Nut and slack are now steady at 75@85c. for the 
better grades, with the second qualities quotable at about 
50@60c. The car supply is unusually good, considering the 


heavy movement. The threatened labor trouble also failed 
to materialize, due, it is believed, to the weakened financial 
condition of the miners as a result of their long struggle in 
West Virginia. 

The only troublesome feature in the situation at the pres- 
ent time is the large hopper cars of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R., reference to which has been made in these col- 
umns. Fastern Kentucky operators feel that they are being 
discriminated against in this respect by an allotment of a 
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larger percentage of the “battleship” cars, and are protest- 
ing vigorously. Producers having low tipples, which can 
only load the smallest cars, are being favored in this respect, 
but the railroad is assuming an arbitrary position in the 
matter with the newer operation, while on all new develop- 
ment it is insisting upon the tipple being designed to load 
the new equipment. In addition to the difficulties encountered 
in loading at the mines, there is also the further trouble and 
greater expense of unloading where trestles are not avail- 
able. However, the new cars have come to stay, and the coal 
industry would do well to adapt themselves to the new con- 
ditions. 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Shipments for the week only fair. Government calling for 
coal to bunker fleet for its European cruise. Hampton 
Roads dumpings for September fell below August figures, al- 
though Virginian Ry. makes a record month. 


Shipments from Hampton Roads during the week have only 
been about fair, the movement not being so heavy either 
foreign or Coastwise.: There is perhaps a little more than the 
normal supply of coal at tidewater but this is probably due 
to the fact that a number of the government suppliers are 
accumulating coal to take care of colliers which will bé 
loading during the next few days. The Atlantic fleet is now 
in the Roads coaling from steamers and barges and as soon 
as it is supplied the colliers will be reloaded and accompany 
the fleet on its European cruise. 

Buyers inland are still anxious for.coal and prices are 
therefore remaining firm with indications that they will con- 
tinue so for some time. Sales of small tonnages of high 
volatile coal were made during the week at from $2.60 to 
$2.75. Pocahontas and New River quotations have been from 
$2.90 to $3 with little selling of at either price, there being 
very small quantity of free coal. 

A total of 988,465 tons of coal were dumped over the 
Hampton Roads piers, during the month of September just 
ended. This is a falling off of about 41,000 tons below the 
August figures. The decrease occurred with the Norfolk & 
Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Virginian Ry. show- 
ing an increase of over 17,000 tons above their record month. 
This road alone dumped 300,588 tons, over one pier; the C. 
& O. Ry. at Newport News dumped 256,934 and the N. & W. 
from Lamberts Point 430,943 tons. The decrease in dumpings 
over the N. & W. and C. & O. is probably due to the fact 
that these two roads move large quantities to the Lake at 
this particular season while the Virginian’s shipments west 
are not so heavy. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Possibility eof a car shortage having a steadying in- 
fluence on the situation. Transportation problem a trifle 
clearer at the moment. Steam grades strong and anthracite 
active. 


Bituminous—There has been a very heavy movement into 
Detroit during the past week, several hundred cars having 
been distributed to operators and manufacturers. This would 
seem to indicate that the railroads are in an excellent posi- 
tion to take care of the heavy fall business, and that the 
production will not be seriously restricted. The situation is 
much improved over a few weeks ago, when it looked for a 
time as though it might become acute. The railroads are 
cleaning up their yards of any track coal, and are in a better 
condition than they have been for some time. The cold 
weather of the past week has had a moderately stimulating 
effect upon the trade. 

The market is now quotable on approximately the follow- 
ing basis. 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8  Poca- Jackson 

Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.65 a oe $1.50 ae apr $2.75 $2.50 
igh | eee aan 1.65 frac 1.50 ye are he 2.75 2.20 
Steam lump.... 1.45 oe 1.10 ee one ae Be pants 
f-in. lump...... 1.25 $1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 ace 
Mine-run....... j pet W5) 1.15 Ti 15 1 Wa Ws) 1.15 1.60 
Slack yet 0.90 0.90 0.70 0.85 0.85 : 


Anthracite—The recent cold snap stimulated the local 
market to such an extent that shippers are falling behind 
on their requirements. The shortage has been so pronounced 
that shipments have been made in gondola cars instead of 
the usual box-cars. Stove coal is in the greatest demand, the 
situation being almost acute; dealers are insisting upon a 
certain percentage of egg being taken with any orders for 
stove. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Steam coal rather quiet. Lump coal fair. 
normal for this season of the year. Car supply shows some 
improvement. Pig iron for balance of year selling at $12. 

The principle operators report that business on steam coal 
for the past week has been rather quiet. There is a large 
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accumulation on the tracks and in storage bins, and some 
the large consumers have asked that their shipments 
held up for the time being. This is due to the fact that t} 
production has exceeded the demand recently, but with t 
oil mill business starting soon, it will relieve this cond 
tion. | 

The demand for lump coal is fair, but it will take a fe 
days of good cool weather to make any marked improve 
ment. The higher grade coals advanced 25c. per ton o 
Oct. 1, and the lower grades 10c. per ton. This is follow 
ing the regular schedule, and operators are not inclined + 
make any reductions from the circular prices in order t 
obtain business. : 

Smithing coal shows some improvement. Foundry coke i 
about the same as last week, as is also furnace coke. Four 
dry is steady at $4 to $4.25 and furnace $2.75 to $3.25. 

The car supply on most of the lines shows some in 
provement, with the exception of the Southern Railway.) 
few mines on the L. & N. report having to close down fc 
two days last week because of the lack of cars, while thos 
on the Southern, state that it seems to be almost a matter Cc 
impossibility to secure sufficient cars to keep going at halt 
time. 

The market on pig iron is firm at $12 for the balance c 
this year, with fairly good sales at that figure, while book 
ings for the first quarter and half of 1914 are 25 to 50c. i 
advance of that figure. 

This district is not expected to suffer to any extent due b 
the tariff on pig iron, all coal operators and iron producer 
looking for a banner year both in tonnage and prices. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The car shortage is making itself felt and shipments ar 
badly delayed. Congestion due to natural causes and ma 
soon be relieved. Prices hold firm, the tendency being up 
ward. Steam coals improved and the movemnt of domesti 
grades fully up to normal for the season. 

The pinch of the car shortage is felt more in the coal in 
dustry. There are delays in the transportation of both In 
diana and Eastern bituminous coals. <A complaint from 
Muncie manufacturing company was called to the attentio 
of the Public Service Commission of Indiana and an investi 
gation showed a coal blockade on the Big Four road both a 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute. The coal operators have als 
complained and ask for relief. The railroad company say 
the short cold spell in September resulted in such a deman: 
that the road was swamped and did not have adequate motiv 
power. It has promised the commission to give special at 
tention to the coal traffic until the congestion is relievd. Th 
roads in Ohio and Indiana have not fully recovered from th 
flood devastation of March and April and they are using man: 
of their cars for gravel hauling. 

Prices at the mines hold firm, the car situation having : 
tendency to cause higher bids from those who need coal 
Some companies say they are having inquiries from buyer 
they never had on their books, showing that these are no 
able to get supplies through their regular channels. Mine 
are practically on full schedule, stopping only when cars ar 
not to be had. The retail trade continues fully satisfactory 
Screenings are moving better, showing a gradual improve 
ment in industrial conditions and steam coals generally ar 
in better demand than had been expected. The general feel 
ing in the trade is optimistic. 


CHICAGO 


A sharp upturn in practically all branches of the loca 
market. An advance ranging from 5 to 15e. a ton in th 
price for screenings. Larger sales of furnace, foundry an 
domestic coke. The car supply, as a rule, has been satis 
factory. 

According to operators and dealers, the Chicago coal mar 
ket is in a more satisfactory condition than it has been at an! 
time during the past three years. There has been a boon 
in the anthracite business and reports from various quarter: 
indicate exceptionally heavy sales. This is accounted for i 
part by the fact that buying was delayed by many dealer: 
who ordinarily send in substantial orders during August. 

A decided improvement has been noted in the market fo) 
screenings. Prices for the lower grades have advanced 5c 
a ton and the better grades are selling at an increase of fron 
10 to 15c. a ton. The demand for furnace, foundry and do: 
mestic coke is strong, a number of exceptionally large sales 
being reported; prices continue to be firm. Franklin Count} 
operators report a heavy trade. Two of the largest firms it 
that field have advanced the price for lump, egg and No. 1 
nut to $2.25 and others are expected to follow. Carterville 
operators are quoting $2 for lump, egg and No. 1 washeé 
coal, while No. 1 raw nut and No. 2 washed are selling at 
$1.60 to $1.75 a ton. Prices for Indiana coals remain firm. 
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Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 
Springfield Franklin Co. 


} 


I Clinton W. Va. 
‘Domestic AGM Pech stasis =e 


$2.57 $3.05@3.30 $2.52 
steam lump...........-.- 2.07 2.07 
|. ORAS ciciclaicicsinmeen 3.0£@3.30 $4 .30@4.45 
eo... 1.97 2.30 1.87 3.45@3 55 
jMereenings................ 1.27@1.32 1.75@1.80 1.22@1.32 
Coke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 


‘product, egg, stove and nut, $4.35; gas house, $4.65@4.75. 
! ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| ~The coal market did not advance as was anticipated the 


first of the month. It continued strong but showed a tend- 
-ency to weaken. Indications this week are that it will hold 
‘up and with a drop in the temperature, prices will likely see 
an advance. 

' Pranklin County lump and egg is strong at from $2 to 
$2.15; this quotation is made, however, because the mines 
are sold up. Carterville is down to about $1.80 to $2. On 
account of the O’Gara operations being shut down for the 
past few weeks, the screenings market on high-grade coals 
has been wonderfully active. When these mines resume, 
sereenings will likely tumble again. 

The C. & E. IL, Iron Mountain, and Illinois Central, are 
giving their mines about three days car supply a2 week. The 
Wabash is in a deplorable state on account of its bad order 
equipment. The B. & O., L. & N. and Southern seem to be 
taking pretty good care of their mines, but the Pennsylvania 
‘appears to have the most equipment at this time. Standard 
‘eoals are still being sold at about the cost of production and 
there seems to be no hope for that field. 

Quotations are about as follows: 


i 
i 
i 
{ 
} 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
MMPI ese ctw cs tee ee waale eee eee eee $1.15@1.20 
NC OE oon see AO) > Ae Soe Dice 
weeiimp........-.:..- $1.75@200 ...... 1.60 1.40@1.50 
Mmemmp and 6gg........-. 1.50 @ 1.60 FTO ie peyote acetates aihralie Nakve 9 
BPMIEDUG cs we ae es PA ONC MOO areata tira Smee rshete ate eth repenetan ye, 6. Bre casa. 5 
Seeminggeres cc... --. 0.50 @ 0.60 (....-6.5  weceess. 0.25 
NOIGSTUN, 2-20-00 005---- UAT a Nee oh folate Sissi 0.90 
‘ No. 1 washed nut....... THON Gimbie HO etre ts shins eA s teritte dans 
' No. 2 washed nut....... R25 Qe Sourse ons AL SOC ae cst. Gece 
No. 3 washed nut....... 1 OMG "Spee. SCO ctctn porsche: some 
No. 4 washed nut....... NUL aca teed OMe Neyer ate cree ah casteler, (elert Aco Sinisa stein 
No. 5 washed nut....... PAO AOL OU emer vis C250 wie aleinverer hb e's Seo sar fs 


KANSAS CiTY, MO. 


Restricted supply of gas stimulating the demand for coal. 


Fall in temperature will create an active situation in the 
. coal market. 


Demand for all lines is opening up briskly, despite the fact 
that little or no cold weather has yet appeared. The early 
call for coal is due largely to the fact that natural gas will 
no longer be available, according to a recent announcement 
to the effect that there will be less than one-third of the nor- 
mal supply during the coming winter. This statement com- 
ing from an authoritative source naturally had the result of 
stimulating the demand in this section. Cold weather is all 
that is necessary to insure an exceptional activity among the 
operating companies. Last winter was an open one, and coal 
business was comparatively light. 

Prices are inclined to stiffen as a result of the natural gas 
situation. Kansas coal is held at from $1.50@2.50 a ton, f.o0.b. 
the mines. Deep shaft, fancy lump is bringing the higher 
price, while deep shaft steam slack is quoted at the lower. 
Arkansas coal is held at the following prices: Grate anthra- 
Cite, $4.35; egg, $4.60; No. 4, $5.50; pea, $3.25. Indications are 
for a higher range early in November, when the first cold 
wave of the year is expected. 





| PRODUCTION AND TRANS- | 
MPORTATION STATISTICS | 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite Shipments through the Sault eanals for the 
current year to Sept. 1 were 1,809,401 tons as compared with 
926,926 tons for the same period last year. 


Butuminous Shipments for the same periods were 10,553,- 
201 for the current year as compared with 8,063,094 in 1912, 
making gross of 12,362,602 for 1913 and 8,990,020 in 1912. 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Total shipments of coal over this road for August of the 
current year were 376,083 tons as compared with 337,366 tons 
for the same month last year. For the seven months to Aug. 
31 of the current year, the shipments were 2,898,742 tons as 
compared with 2,245,370 tons for the same period last year, 
showing a substantial increase. 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a statement of the tonnages shipped over 
this road during August 1913, and for the eight months end- 
ing Aug. 31, as compared with corresponding periods of 1912 
in short tons: 





: ——August————._ ——Eight Months——. 
Destination 1912 1913 1912 1913 
Coal 
Tidewater, FOLCIZM A hte 74,964 96,491 1,025,857 1,128,573 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 317,398 372,908 2,437,211 2,597,566 
Domestic... seiwshrelon 1,722,580 1,780,680 11,717,487 12,099,284 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... ZOO LMM TE RS cats sc 52,762 27,199 
Domesticsn oe secrtne tac 111,801 108,158 901,139 1,032,310 
PE OtHL ster thc. tea ee tee 2,229,404 2,358,237 16,134,456 16,884,932 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 
R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for August and 
first eight months of this year and last year in short tons: 





August ——Eight Months—. 

1913 1912 1913 1912 
Anthracite.............. 713,451 927,277 6,851,626 6,452,287 
Bituminous, see wis pee e+ 002,009 4,032,727 33,396,286 30,207,895 
GCokeetne nee lL LOL 484 1,146,390 9,731,462 8,597,730 
Totalaraetecas eet Opkerd gece 6,106,394 49,979,374 45,257,912 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of imports anda 
exports in the United States for July 1912-13, and for the 
seven months ending July 1911-12-18, in long tons: 


7 Months 

















aa hy 
Imports from: 1911 1912 1913 1912 1913 

United Kingdom... . 5,181 2,697 3,464 50 116 
CgHadacdeetenlntir. 618,807 765,981 678,611 96,284 76,666 
Japanien. J] oma 9,221 18,216 63,665 12,105 9,103 
Australia and Tas- 

ALATA aye tel aetersy oars 121,995 80,585 77,634 6,109 15,679 
Other countries..... 137 1,924 2,810 150 1 

MV otalaeetre estate he 755,301 869,403 826,184 114,698 101,565 

Exports: 

Anthracite........-. 1,986,431 1,645,892 2,448,913 514,645 380,974 
Bituminous, 
Canada aoe 5,134,007 5,367,821 7,120,245 1,372,490 1,576,481 
Panama 5 ae 305,624 289,825 321,507 32,358 42,725 
Mexico 343,142 210,786 350,961 19,737 18,515 
Cuba reciente ri 575,590 646,462 772,366 84,125 88,088 
West Indies......... 313,085 447,/69 377,464 54,355 33,236 
Other countries..... 368,521 1,114,514 1,065,469 105,347 217,079 

MOTE At ORO 7,039,969 8,077,177 10,008,012 1,668,412 1,976,124 
Bunker coal........ 3,840,183 4,319,514 4,291,801 559,399 597,011 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke movement over this road for August and the first eight 
months of this year and last year: 








———August — Eight Months—— 
1913 1912 1913 19 2 

Coal as ithe taste hts he 3,295,123 2,919,991 22,899,814 20,588,240 

Coke 391,999 409 ,627 3,231,372 3,063,239 

TP otallectes soiree a ac 3,687,122 3,329,538 26,181,186 23,651,479 
vuveueuusvassnusncenucouveeveneacangeucuocvgcvgccasoveveaanconeencgcnecgeaeaneancac caravans 
Oe ae RN ee SE Se eae erhortrainion entajetaneminrner easement mae 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 26—Some men have resumed work, but the Cam- 





brian and Naval men are still “on stop” and it is feared 
that these pits will remain idle for a few days longer. Very 
Best Admiralty Large and good second-class qualities are 
steady for prompt loading, but Monmouthshires are in plenti- 
ful supply and prices irregular. Sellers are asking higher 
figures for prompt smalls, pit stoppages having curtailed sup- 
plies. With regard to forward loading, sellers are holding 
for firm values, but business is slow. 
Quotations are approximately: 


Best Welsh steam...... $4 .74@4.92 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.02@4.08 
Best seconds..........- 4.44@4.62 Seconds...........---- 3.84@3.96 
Seconda acta ear tsi 4.26@4.38 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.40@2.52 
Best dry coals.......... 4.32@4.56 Becondssie sae side siete o's 2.22@2.34 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth 
or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are 
f.o.b. Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash 
in 30 days. 
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~The Delaware & Hudson Company 


President L. F. Loree of this company reports, in part, for 
the year to Jan. 1, 1913, as follows: 


General Results—The coal-mining department shows a 
decrease of 842,384 tons in the amount of coal mined, an in- 
crease in gross revenue of $42,543, and an increase in net 
revenue of $469,326. The railroad department shows an in- 
crease in gross oper. revenues of $1,058,286, but a decrease of 
$250,333 in net operating revenues. 


Coal-Mining Department—There were mined _ 6,438,555 
gross tons of anthracite coal out of a total of 63,610,578 tons, 
including product of washeries produced in the region. The 
amount produced by this company is 842,384 gross tons less 
than for the year 1911, due to the suspension of work at the 
collieries from: April 1 to May 21, inclusive, on account of 
strike. 

The new agreement entered into by the mine workers on 
the one hand and the anthracite coal operators on the other, 
governing the relations of employees and employers in the 
anthracite region, provides that the terms awarded by the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission and supplemented by the 
agreements subsequent thereto shall be continued for a fur- 
ther period of 4 years ending Mar. 31, 1916, except in certain 
particulars [stated seriatim in the pamphlet report], the 
most important of which is that the contract rates and wage 
scales for all employees was increased 10% and the sliding 
scale was abolished. 

Other items which tend to cause the cost of producing 
coal to increase from year to year are: Shafts and slopes 
are sunk deeper, tunnels extended, and the mined-out area 
increased, thus lengthening the haul of coal in mine cars, 
requiring increased transportation facilities, increasing the 
area to be drained and ventilated, and requiring more em- 
ployees. Taxes are about four times the amount paid in 
1901, notwithstanding the decrease in the unmined coal re- 
maining in the ground. The operating costs of producing 
eoal of this and subsidiary companies, including taxes but ex- 
cluding sinking fund for depletion of the coal lands, were 
higher in 1911 than in 1901 by $0.5575 per ton. Some in- 
crease in the market price of coal was necessary, ‘even 
though no increase in wages had occurred, it being impossible 
to earn a fair return on the investment. 

Assuming that in 1912 the mines had been operated under 
normal conditions, but with the increase of $0.0808 per ton in 
the cost of mining under the new wage scale, with an in- 
crease of $0.0338 per ton in taxes, and with the increase of 
$0.25 per ton in the market price of pea coal and larger 
sizes, and with no change in the market price of the smaller 
sizes (thus making an increase in the average market price 
per ton of all sizes of $0.1913), there would have resulted an 
increase over 1901 of $0.6559 per ton in the cost of produc- 
tion and an increase of $0.6231 per ton in the market price, 
indicating a decreased return to the producer of 3.28c. per 
ton. 

The charges to extraordinary expenses of the coal-mining 
department amounted to $857,975 (as against $823,654 in 1911, 
of which $280,323 upon new colliery at Archbald, Penn., 
which, it is expected, will be placed in operation early in 
1913. 


Floating Debt—This amounted to $3,500,000 on Dee. 31, 
1912, having been increased $2,600,000 in order to finance tem- 
porarily addition and betterment work, and to cover advances 
to sub. companies for construction. 





Sinking Funds—There was paid into the sinking fund un- 
der the “first & ref.” mtge. the sum of $277,040, being 1% on 
the bonds outstanding May 1, 1912; total paid to date, $896,- 
510, expended in addition and betterments. 

The sinking fund under the first lien equipment trust has 
received $650,000 annually from 1908 to 1912, aggregating $3,- 
250,000, plus interest on balances, etc., $111,968; total, $3,- 
361,968; disbursements, 62 locomotives and 25 cars, ete, ac- 
quired, $1,608,494; $306,000 first lien equipment bonds pur- 
chased and retired (incl. int.), $312,171; balance, 
and cash in hands of trustees, $1,441,303. 

There was also accumulated in the coal department sink- 
ing fund $285,486, $11,780 of which was applied toward cost 
of coal lands purchased in Wyoming section, and the bal- 


securities 


ance to advances to the Schuylkill Coal & Iron Co. and the 
Shanferoke Coal Co. for acquisition of anthracite coal lands 
in Schuylkill County, Penn. 


BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 





Assets— 1912 1911 Liabilities— 1912 1911 
Unmined coal Capital stock.. 42,503,000 42,503,000 
owned and Bonds (see ‘‘Ry \ 
controlled... 16,397,241 16,667,697 «& Ind.” See.) 58,171,000 58,375,000 
Advances on Loans payable. 3,500,000 900,000 
unmined coal 354,033 361,130 Int., divs., &e., 
Real estate....  *805,850 4,846,119 accrued..... 1,405,209 1,371,744 
Road & Equipm’t— Int., divs. and 
D. & H. Co.. *65,814,079 58,858,151 bonds due, 
Canadian not yet col- 
lines: Set: » 6,331,868 6,308,140 lected; 72. 195,087 210,796 
Marine equip- _,.. Accrued taxes.. 157,042 109,645 
ment... pss 6,726 31 Spec. reserve 
Coal dept. fund accts... 9,738 9,393 
equip....... 1,303,362 1,263,292 Audited vouch- 
Coal - handling ers and pay- 
: and storage Tollsdsnae ee 3,052,054 2,773,501 
plantse.c 61,134 95,877 Other accts. 
Stocks & bondsa27,088,094 27,014,189 ~ payable..... 552,480 707,107 ° 
Cash esate 1,182,560 1,921,784 Additions to ~ 
Fire insurance property pri- 
funds..eeee 373,904 336,724 or to June 30 
Sas res. funds 9,738 9,393 1907 through 
quip. trust income...... 6,751,837 6,751,837 
furideee.e se 1,441,303 1,196,135 Profit and loss. 15,19 i 
Special deposits ......... b596.678 Je ae 
supplies o n = pte eee 131,497,371 127,198, 
hand........ 2,781,673 2,885,682 | ra se. es 
Bills & accts. ; 
TOC celowte'sree 4,118,197 2,790,469 
Adv., new lines 3,427,608 2,047,129 
Tota. ... 131,497,371 127,198,621 


* Decrease in real estate caused by transfer of RR. real estate to “road and 
equipment.” ; 

a The total par value of stocks owned in 1912 was $26,178,283, against $26,- 
128,283 in 1911 (value as per balance sheet in 1912, $22,363,297); par value of 
bonds, $4,950,716 in 1912, against $4,923,716 (value as per balance sheet in 1912, 
$4,724,796). The main change in securities isthe Hudson Coal Co. stock, $2,500,000 
(increased from $100,000) and bonds, the new items of Champlain Transportation 
1st income debentures ($250,000), Ft. Wm. Henry Hotel Co., income debentures 
($272,000), Bluff Point Land Improvement Co. income debentures ($250,000, 
and Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co. Ist M. ($281,000). ‘ 

b Unexpended balance from proceeds of bonds deposited with trustee to defray 
cost of authorized additions and betterments. 
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securities and dividends paid during the week ending 
Octnas 
-Week’s Range Year’s Range 
Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American, Goal) Productse.n 3.06 a5 eee ae 80 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ hr: pre 105 1093 105 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 314 28% 283 41} 244 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... pte Ge 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... 102} 102% 102} 1023 1023 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 210 200 210 ism ese | 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 514 51 51 534 47} 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 844 $4 84 85 
Pittsburgh ‘Coal? 2-4: ene eee 223 19% 214 243 143 
Pittsburgch CoaliPret) qoece oe aoe 92 863 90 95 73 
Pond.Creektics tapes ae eee 222 oH 21 232 16} 
Reading idncen aceon dees 1692 165 166} 171 1513 
Reading’ lst Pref... 25-5 ome cenit. a be 87 924k 84 
Reading 2nd! Pref #4552 See eee 914 91 91 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 45 44 44 54 37} 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. B.. & I. gen? sf.e85s20e |.) oe 95 993 98 Sept. 713 938% 99% 
Colo: Fx & 1 gen) Gse-- ae eee 103 Be 1074 June ’12 ot Pc 
Col. Ind. 1st -&. coll. 5s. gu......... 81 814 80% 813 77k = 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ ave th 76. Aug: 13). 76. 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 923-93. 7 Octe412 an Ste 
Gr. Riv; Coal-@’ Cy ist ¢ 6s 2005 ao we a 102 April ’06 .. aa 
K. & HaC:. & C, istisit: gSsten. «os an “ 98 >. Jana lomo 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st sf 5s........ 91 ~ 85 854 85 aoe 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 77 793 7831 Sept. 713 73 80 
Tenn. Coal: gen: Sst2-. sj. s/o teniels 99 ss 99 99 984 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1008 1023 1012 1013 100% 103 
Tenn Divs istic Gas eae 100 102 102 102 1004 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. 1st g 6s......... oe .; - 103° July 713” 10S5sgiee 
Utah Fuel Ist g5s........:.:..5.- EL Ria Se isc a bie 
Victor’ Fuel ‘istisf Sa:--.. eon soe oe Ee 75 80 May 713 792 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 922 bf 93 Sept. 713 92 98 
DIVIDENDS 





Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend on the 
preferred stock of 14% payable Oct. 25 to holders of record, 
Oct15: 
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G-E Mining Locomotives 


The first locomotive, built by the General Electric Company 
a quarter of a century ago is still in satisfactory operation. 


Carefully Consider the Latest Features: 


Rolled Steel side frames. Grade ‘‘F’’ Steel Pinions 


Commutating Pole M 
Ball Bearing } gtgns 


These frames give great strength. The pinions are oil treated to give maxi- 
mum wearing qualities. The motors give longest possible commutation and 
brush wear as well as only a trifling friction loss due to the ball bearings. 


Electric Company 


Rochester, N. 

Salt Lake City, A tah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Schenectady, Ne ¥: 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Genera 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho Dayton, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cleveland, Ohio Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
Columbus, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. 


Davenport, Iowa General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. New Haven, Conn. 
Ohio New Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 
ADDRESS_NEAREST OFFICE ee a 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo. N. Se 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Office of Agent) 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jacksonville, Fla. : E 
Louisville, Ky. 


Joplin, Mo. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mattoon, Ill. 


* Memphis, Tenn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Portland, 


Providence, R. I. 


Richmond, Va. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


For Texas and Oklahoma business refer to Southwest General Electric Co., (formerly Hobson Electric Co.)—Dallas, El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. 


For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lt’d., 


Toronto, Ont. 
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WESTINGHOUSE WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC ELECTRIC 





225 H. P. Westinghouse Motor Driving Mine Hoist Previously Operated by Steam. 


Replace your steam-hoist engine by 
electric motor drive and thus secure 
more reliable and economical operation. 


Westinghouse Motors 
For Driving Mine Hoists 


are especially designed for this work. Heavy pulling 
power permits quick starts. Small diameter of rotor 
facilitates quick stops and reversals. Low power con- 
sumption insures economical operation. 


They will withstand the heaviest overloads without 
injury and will last for years with practically no at- 
tendance. All parts subject to stress and wear are 
much stronger than the demands of the service re- 
quire, and are easily inspected and renewed. 


The conditions surrounding mine hoist service have 
been carefully studied by the Westinghouse engineers, 
who will be glad to assist you in converting hoists 
from steam to electric operation. 


Write today for full information regarding 
Westinghouse Mine Hoist Motors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 
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FLOYD W. PARSONS, £ditor; 


Correspondence suitable for the columns of COAL AGE solicited and paid for. 
Name and address of correspondents must be given—not necessarily for publi- 
cation. Subscription price $3 per year, in advance, for 52 numbers to any post- 
office in the United States or possessions, and Mexico. $4 to Canada. 
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WITH PRINCIPALS AR TFCLES “SUMMARIZED 


*Tllustrated Article 


ForEWwourD: Page 56% 


Deals with the important question of “safeguarding the 
earnings of employees.” The average miner is an im- 
provident sort of fellow who falls easy prey to the 
‘Joan shark.” Attention is called to various. plans 
whereby a large part of the miners’ wages is diverted 
to the pockets of designing foremen and clerks. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 4. 


IpEAS AND SUGGESTIONS: Pages 568-569 
A Good Coal-Mine Superintendent—Some Remarks with- 
out a Moral—Man-Failure. 





*Tue Coat Firtps or British InpiA: Pages 570-572 


The coal fields of India, while not covering a large area, 
have in places many superposed seams of great thick- 
ness, and the fuel is low in sulphur, which, on the 
whole, is generally true of Asiatic coals. COAL AGE, 
Vol. 4. 


PHANDLING FINE Dust at A CoAL WASHERY: 
Pages 573-575 
The operation of washeries would be greatly improved 
if no sludge were formed. By passing the finer coal, 
if naturally dry, over a fine wire-cloth screen adapted 


for the removal of the dust, this end could be attained. 
J. Drummond Paton. COAL AGH, Vol. 4. 


A New Acip-Proor Miner Pump: ..Page 5%5 


*DETERMINATION OF WATER IN CoaL: Pages 576-577 


The determination of water in coal has hitherto been a 
Summation of the effects of four separate actions, 
though the outcome of only one was sought. Mr. Teed’s 
method gives the actual water expelled at the tempera- 
ture of desiccation. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


THe Execrric Mrnine Locomorive: Pages 577-578 
A general description of the features common to prac- 
tically all electric mining locomotives. The path of the 
current is traced through the machine from trolley wire 
to rail when the two motors are operating either in 
Be or in parallel. Geo. M. Kennedy. “COAL AGH, 
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Page 582 
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Power DepartTMENT: Pages 583-584 


*A BIG ELECRICALLY DRIVEN AIR COMPRESSOR: 
Although many mines have made installations for elec- 
trie generation, transmission and utilization of power, 


some have, for various reasons, seen fit to use 


com- 


pressed air at the working face. This article describes 


a large electrically driven air compressor in use 


South Wales. COAL AGE, Vol. 4 
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in 


HOME-MADE EMERY WHEEL FOR GRINDING 


VALVES: 
Recent Leesan Dectsions: Page 584 
EDITORIALS: Pages 585-586 


Retrospect and Prospect—Cancer, a Coal Smoke Disease 


—The Element Sulphur. 


Book Reviews: Page 58% 


SOCIOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT: Pages 588-589 


*Rescue Work at the Madison Coal Corporation—H. Cc. 


Frick Coke Co.’s Finals 





Wages in Alberta, Can.—De- 


velopment of Rescue Departments in State of Wash- 


ington. 


Discussion BY READERS: Pages 590-592 
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Bessemer And Advertising 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


Sir Henry Bessemer was the inventor 
of the steel converter. 


By his process the price of steel was 
reduced to $50 a ton, where it had been 
five times 4s much, and England’s pro- 
duction raised from fifty thousand tons 
yearly to over a million and a half. 


Sir Henry was rightfully the father 
of the steel age and to his genius as an 
inventor must be.attributed a tremen- 
dous step forward in the world’s progress. 


But to Sir Henry’s ability as a promic- 
ter—a salesman and advertiser—must 
be attributed more than half of the ulti- 
mate success of his invention. 


He, like nearly every other inventor 
and every manufacturer of something 
new and unusual, ran against that ele- 
ment that balks progress at every step— 
“human inertia,’ the inability of people 
to grasp and live fully up to their op- 
portunities. 


* * * 


An advertisement or a salesman calls 
your attention to some new device which, 
after years of trial and experiment, has 
been marketed. 


Its excuse for existence is that it will 
save time or money or labor for its user. 


What is your attitude toward that ad- 
vertisement or salesman? 


A negative one, isn’t it? The first 
thing that comes into your mind or 
mouth is “NO!” spelled in capitals, 
printed in italics and emphasized. 


We all get the wrong viewpoint, a 
twist in our mental make-up that makes 
us think that the advertisement is an 
attempt to put across something ‘“‘touch- 
in’ on and appertainin’ to” a lemon. 


And, so, advertising must be persist- 
ently aggressive and continuous to make 
us do the things which are good for us 


_ to do. 


We cannot buy all of the machinery 
or equipment offered us but that is a 
poor reason for refusing to cnvestigate 
the merits of any of it. 


Bessemer had to first convert iron ore 
into steel and then convert skeptics 
into believers. 


Bell fought opposition left, right and 
center to get his telephone financed. 


Cyrus Field laid the Atlantic cable 
amid the jeers and hoots of all nations. 


The astute Napoleon ‘“‘turned down’’ 
Robert Fulton’s steam-propelled vessel 
—and lost a wonderful advantage to 
fight England on her own territory. 


* * * 


The mission of advertising in this 
paper is to spread information quickly 
and cheaply to the most men in the coal 
mining field in the least time— 


To make you see that here or there is 
a piece of machinery or equipment that 
will enable you to get better results at 
less cost per result. 


We see to it that the crook stays where 
he belongs—outside these columns. 


So that those who do get in have the 
pass-word, the high sign and the salute. 


It is “Be Square.” 


* * * 


It is one thing to read advertising 
matter and another to benefit by what 
you read. 


What does it avail a man to know that 
there is a result-getting device on the 
market which mzght be all that is said 
for it and do all that is claimed, unless 
he investigates? 
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“Money calls, but does not stay; 


It is round and rolls away.” 


As poetry, this may pass as a complete 
picture, but if you reduce it to prose, you'll 
probably find that a thing can’t roll far un- 
less it is furnished with something to roll on. 


A tabulation of the average earnings of 
miners at some camps would suggest that 
there must be many satisfactory savings 
accounts at nearby banks. Further inquiry 
along the same line is apt to start you wonder- 
ing how all that money gets sidetracked, some- 
where between the pay-envelope and the bank. 
A little investigation as suggested above, is 
certain to reveal some surprising facts, and 
if you think these require justification, just 
remember that any workingman who finds his 
purse empty at the end of a hard month’s 
labor, is easy prey for the fellow who would 
exploit him. 


One general superintendent, having noticed 

a conspicuously prosperous looking check 
clerk from one of his camps, in town pretty 
often, decided upon a little investigation of 
his own. The source of the prosperity was 
soon disclosed. 


About once a week, this clerk conducted 
a raffle: A cow, a gun, a horse, a watch, any- 
thing for variety; there was little variation, 
however, in the final result—he always pocketed 
about $20. Absurd you say; wait a minute. 
This clerk was a very obliging fellow. When 
a miner came to his window for a check, he 
footed up his debits and credits with pains- 
taking care, and if the case looked doubtful, 
he gave the miner the benefit of the doubt. 
Most any other clerk would have said, ‘You'll 
have to wait until to-day’s sheet comes in.” 
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The next time that miner came to the window 
the clerk would offer him a raffle ticket; of 
course the miner would not refuse to take it. 
This clerk was not dishonest—he was only 
sidetracking some of the dollars. 


At another mine, a superintendent began 
to wonder how one of his mine foremen was 
able to annex so much real estate to his hold- 
ings. A little inquiry uncovered a “‘loan- 
shark system,” well organized, and growing. 
The improvident are willing to pay two 
dollars for the use of one any time, if they 
really decide that they must have money. 
This foreman always had the coin, also 
managed to collect the debt when it became 
due; the improvident one is generally timid, 
and is never anxious to fall out with the mine 
foreman. ‘Loan Sharks” of this type have 
been known to accumulate much money, 
under less favorable circumstances. If you 
are not familiar with the full significance of 
the term ‘‘T,oan Shark,” the welfare of your 
men is in danger. 


At some mines, where the commissary is a 
part of the system, a plan has been devised 
that makes it possible for the man with ready 
money to patronize the company store, pay full 
prices and yet escape any overcharge. The 
commissary manager allows these customers 
to buy scrip at a discount from the miners, 
and use it at its face value in paying for mer- 
chandise. By this system, the commissary 
draws additional trade, the favored few obtain 
their goods at a most reasonable figure, and 
the miner—well, he has been permitted to 
sidetrack about 25 per cent. of his earnings. 


We suggest that you do a little investigat- 
ing yourself, if you have the happiness and 
prosperity of your men at heart. 
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A Good Coal-Mine Superintendent 
By West ViIrGINIA ENGINEER 

“Wanted: A good superintendent, capable of produc- 
ing a large tonnage.” 

And what constitutes a good superintendent? 

Evidently from the want advertisement above, ‘the 
answer is—a man capable of producing tonnage. How- 
ever, such a man might fulfill the requisition without be- 
ing a good superintendent. 

We have in mind a fellow who opened a mine, and from 
the start his tonnage increased rapidly with a correspond- 
ingly low cost. To an outsider, and no doubt to the mine 
owner, this man was a success. 

He decided suddenly to resign. The next man to take 
his place found ample reasons for his predecessor’s resig- 
nation: the mine was on the squeeze! Inquiry disclosed 
the fact that in getting out tonnage, this man sacrificed 
good mining principles to do so. He would go into the 
mine in case a new man or any man needed a place and 
order the mine foreman to continue rooms through a 
barrier intended to protect the next room heading, until 
he finally had his protection pillars cut to pieces. 


A Low-Cost SUPERINTENDENT 


A low-cost superintendent also can get his mine in just 
as poor condition by lack of judgment in furnishing sup~ 
plies. This applies particularly to mine props and over- 
head timbering. 

A mine foreman must keep his working places properly 
timbered, otherwise there will come a time when these 
same places will need cleaning up and retimbering in or- 
der to recover his pillars. 

Have you ever noticed that as a general rule the excep- 
tionally low-cost superintendent is always followed by 
an increased cost with the next man? Lither that, or 
worse follows worse. 

The superintendent of today must be a man of judg- 
ment. If his mine foreman comes to him with a requi- 
sition for supplies he should be familiar enough with 
the situation to either grant or refuse the request with 
some degree of wisdom. 

He should be a man capable of keeping data on an ex~ 
perimental operation at his mine in crder to decide 
whether or not it is a success. Take, for instance, the 
laying of wood or steel rail in a room, can your superin- 
tendent give you the advantages of one over the other? 
Can he tell you how many times the driver has been off 
the wood track while the room was being driven, and 
how few times he has been off the steel-rail track while 
driving a parallel room? Can he tell you the car effi- 
ciency of his mine, that is, how many trips per car per 
day are made? 

Facts and figures are the most convincing arguments 
we have; they are the foundation of efficiency. A super- 
intendent need not be an engineer to work out these 
matters just because they are called efficiency engineer- 
ing. 
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SUPERINTENDENT Must BE A DIPLOMAT 


A superintendent is necessarily a sociologist or a diplo- 
mat, as you choose to call him. 

The foreign element, on whom we must rely principal- 
ly for our mining population, must be studied and classi- 
fied. Their whims, ideas, previous environment and 
many other points about the foreigners must be recog- 
nized in order to successfully draw from them the desired 
results. 

It seems to me that the unsophisticated foreigner is 
much Jike a small boy. He is not merely a physical or- 
ganism, but a sentient, self-conscious being; and so he 
cannot be cut, trimmed, trained and fed to perfection 
like a plant, with no regard to himself. He should be 
considered as a bundle of emotions, rather than a physi- 
cal mechanism, and the point will be clear—that what- 
ever must be done for him, the first thought must be for 
the effect on his emotions, or the best laid plans will go 
amiss. 

The large coal companies realize that it is not only 
the acquisition, but the retention of men as well, that 
they must solve. 

The superintendent is the “man on the job,” and it 
rests principally with him to solve these problems. 
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Some Remarks without a Moral 
By SocuTHERN MANAGER 


“Yowll be damned if you do and yow’ll be damned if 
you don’t.” The man who first vouched for the truth of 
that statement probably wasn’t familiar with the various 
pay-roll deductions, familiarly known as cut-outs, that 
the present-day coal-mine superintendent is expected to 
maintain if he desires to keep the good will of his man- 
agement and his men; but he knew human nature pretty 
well. 

Our friend, the superintendent, was just cooling off 
after partaking of a rather heated interview with his 
school board, when we butted into his office. Naturally 
we allowed him to do most of the talking. 

“Yes, it’s all chargeable to that everlasting bugaboo, 
the cut-out system. We cut the men for doctor, and 
blacksmith, and check weighman, and school teacher, and 
charity lists, and any other old list with their consent, 
and then let them growl at us—consent or no consent. 
Take, for example, the physician list.and the school-fund 
list. The men elect the doctor and the school teacher 
and we deduct a fixed amount from each man’s pay en- 
velope to pay them. 

“During some of the months when our pay-roll is 
large, the doctor and school funds assume considerable 
proportions. If we give all of the collections to the doe- 
tor and teacher the men grumble and insist that they 
do not earn such enormous salaries. If we hold back part 
of the fund and refurnish our hospital or school house 
or do similar work for the common good, they grumble 
louder because we have confiscated their money. If we 
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hold the money in a reserve fund to tide over future lean 
periods, we are asked constantly to make an accounting. 

“Often there are two or more factions to contend with. 
The doctor or teacher who suits the majority does not 
suit the minority and the minority lose sleep trying to 
uncover or discover something that will justify their 
coming to me with a petition demanding the summary 
dismissal of the offending party. Even if their efforts 
along those lines are successful they are not satisfied, but 
they begin to question the acts of the member of the 
majority who is unfortunate enough to be acting as treas- 
urer of the funds. 


Tur SUPERINTENDENT HAD To Pay 


“Once, in order to settle a row, I was simple enough to 
yolunteer as treasurer myself; it came mighty near cost- 
ing me $75 per month for 8 months. We had a teacher 
who was not giving satisfaction and the majority in- 
sisted that she be discharged. As the camp was pretty 
evenly divided into two factions, I decided that harmony 
could best be restored by getting another teacher, so I 
prevailed upon most of the men to accept a new teacher. 
At the close of the year the teacher, whom I had dismissed, 
entered suit against me as treasurer for breach of con- 
tract and her .attorney produced a properly executed 
contract that had been signed by the school committee 
at the beginning of the school year. The treasury was 
empty (this had been one of the lean years), so I was 
mighty glad to compromise the case out of court. 

“Tf it so happens that the men are all satisfied with the 
presence of a camp physician paid by cut-outs, it more 
than often happens that the company has cause not to 


be. 


“Take, for example, the ever-recurring fake damage 


suit. If the testimony of the camp physician is not favor- 
able to the party who is trying to recover damages, he 
has little trouble in convincing the jury that the physi- 
cian should be classed as a company employee, drawing 


a fixed amount every month collected by the company, 
and as such is more than apt to be prejudiced against 
one poor man who can be of no further benefit to the 
physician, if by so doing the latter can strengthen his po- 
sition with the company. 

“What’s the moral? I haven’t been able to find it.” 
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Man-Failure 


A distressing train of events in the affairs of a big rail- 
road recently led to an exhaustive investigation at the 
hands of a commission. In making its final report this 
commission was responsible for the coinage of a new 
word—“man-failure.” To this was attributed the condi- 
tions leading up to and allowing of the train of mistakes 
and disasters which the commission was required to in- 
vestigate. And although the final report was a lengthy 
one, the entire chain of deplorable events was attributed 
to only one general cause, “man-failure.” 

Tt is not an everyday thing that so striking a word as 
“man-failure” is coined or brought so forcibly to our at- 
tention. We may wonder how many erroneous polices 
and serious blunders in operation and management have 
been explained in some way as due to unfavorable condi- 
ons, etc., when “man-failure” was really at the bottom 
of things. In our own business, coal mining, we do not 
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need to doubt that many ruinous policies have been en- 
forced with serious results, all of which should have 
been charged to the failure of high officials, directors, 
etc., because they either did not see that the policies they 
outlined were safe, or if they knew they were, did not fol- 
low them up to see if they were carried out. We can 
easily recall strikes which were caused by “man-failure” 
on one side or the other. 

Here are a few kinds of “man-failure” in connection 
with coal-mining work: 

A man is made general manager of a company owning 
several big mines, where pick mining exists. He is a be- 
liever in machine-mined coal. Machines are introduced 
and the men are forced to work them in good places and 


‘bad at a rate of differential that is not wholly fair to 


them. After expending large sums of money on power 
house, mining machines and other equipment, it is fina)- 
ly found that machine mining is not as profitable to the 
company as was the pick mining. The “G. M.” explains 
it by showing up the unfavorable attitude of the men and 
the fact that the inside conditions in some places were 
against it. And although he may get away with such an 
excuse, it was really a clear case of man-failure, due to 
his not studying conditions carefully enough and in fix- 
ing the differential incorrectly. 

A superintendent allows a “Ring,” consisting of per- 
haps his assistant, one or two foremen, and a few favored 
men, to exist in his division. They are all capable men, 
but their ring tactics breed trouble and lead to condi- 
tions that the “super” has finally to answer for. It is 
man-failure on the part of the superintendent to allow 
rings to exist. 


INSTRUCTIONS BY CrRCULAR LETTER 


A general superintendent believed too strongly in con- 
tinually issuing instructions by circular letter and in 
picking up flaws and small mistakes. He kept his local 
superintendents so busy answering his letters they could 
not find time to attend to larger matters of operation, 
cost, ete. The result was the management finally took up 
the question of cost, but it was too late. 

A mine foreman who had a splendid reputation as a 
hard worker and all-round good man began work for a 
progressive company, whose motto was “safety first.” 
But the foreman didn’t like “new-fangled notions.” He 
looked after his mine faithfully, the output was good 
and the cost was right; but he would not follow safety 
instructions, so finally lost out. It was man-failure on 
his part in not keeping abreast of the times. 

It is all too common for a wealth of instructions to be 
issued by officials in charge who do not follow up their 
work to see if rules and instructions are being worked out. 
Dead rules are dead weight. We should all remember 
that only 10 per cent. of the work is done by issuing in- 
structions, 90 per cent. is getting them carried out. 

We can’t afford to overlook the significance of man- 
failure. In future it will more often be given as a reason 
for failure because we are growing more frank in our 
explanation of mistakes. 

Do you give instructions? By all means follow them 
up and make sure they are carried out. Do you receive 
instructions? Don’t fail to study them carefully to find 
their meaning. Then, be sure to carry them out. These 
two simple rules will go a long ways toward avoiding 
man-failure. 
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The Coal Fields of British India 


SYNOPSIS—The coal fields of India while not cover- 
ing a large area have in places many superposed seams 
of great thickness, and the fuel is low in sulphur, which, 
on the whole, is generally true of Asiatic coals. 


os 

? 
The coal seams of India occur in deposits more recent 
than those in which the principal coal fields of Europe 
are found. With one or two unimportant exceptions the 


peninsular fields are confined to the great Gondwana 
(Permo-Triassic) system of Indian geologists. It is 


thought that the rocks of this period were almost entirely 
deposited in fresh water and probably by rivers. As a 
rule they are found occupying basin-shaped depressions 
in the older formations, and such depressions frequently 
coincide with the existing river valleys. 

In general the coal of peninsular India may be de- 
scribed a laminated bituminous coal, 


in which dull: 


as a rule, find a ready sale. In the producing fields of 
Ifyderabad, the Central Provinces and Central India, 
the ash content is much higher, particularly in the latter 
provinces, where the ash varies from 15 to 25 per cent. 

The moisture or hygrometric water varies much in the 
coals from the different fields. In those of the Godavari 
and Wardha areas it is exceptionally high, being often 
14 per cent., while in the Raniganj field it varies from 
1 per cent. in the Barakar or lowest formation to 3.8] 
in the lower Raniganj seams and 6.86 per cent. in the 
upper seams of the Raniganj formation. A similar pro- 
portion appears to obtain in the corresponding stages 
of the Jharia field. 


SULPHUR AND PHOsPHoORtUs 


The quantity of sulphur and phosphorus varies much 
from seam to seam, and though large quantities of these 
often found some of the coal is sufficiently 


impurities are 





INCLINE, 


and bright layers alternate. Much of it does not coke 
freely, while a not inconsiderable portion will not do 
so at all. However, from the coal of particular seams in 
the Raniganj, Karharbari and Jharia fields, fairly good 
qualities of coke can be made. In the Raniganj field 
the best coke has been made from the Sanctoria coal and 
in the Jharia field from Nos. 14, 15 and 17 seams. 


FIxeD Carbon, ASH AND MOISTURE 


The average proportion of fixed carbon in the coal of 
the Raniganj field is under 55 per cent., while in the 
Karharbari and Jharia fields it is probably about 10 
per cent. higher. There is no case of a true anthracite 
having been discovered in any of these fields; but the 
crushed and powdered coal at the foot of the Darjiling 
Himalayas approximates in character to anthracite on 
account of the removal of its original volatile constitu- 
ents. 

The percentage of ash in Bengal coal which is brought 
to market averages from 10 to 15, that is to say, that 
coal with less than 10 per cent. ash does not commonly 
occur, and coal with more than 15 per cent. does not, 

Note—Abstracted from “Memoirs of the Geological Survey 


of India” written by V. Ball and revised and largely FON ae 
by R. R. Simpson, inspector of mines. 


DIsHARGARH CoLLiery, Ranicang Coan 


FIELD, BENGAL, INDIA 


free of them for the manufacture of iron and steel. The 
average of 31 analyses of coals from Raniganj made by 
Tween gave sulphuric acid 0.07 per cent.* and phosphoric 
acid 0.14 per cent. 

Dunstan gives the following analyses of Raniganj, 
Jharia and Giridih coals: 


Phosphorus, Sulphur, 

Coalfield per cent. per cent, 

Raniganj (average of 34 samples)..............0.1,.++ 0.088 O.7¢t 

Jharia (avérage of 12° sdmples). 5... dJuche e 0.143 0.809. 
Giridih (average of 6 samples).........: Pi ee gen hae 0.019 


COALS ABOVE THE PrRMO-TRIASSIC SYSTEM 


Coal of Upper Jurassic age occurs in Kutch. The 
workings at Trombow are apparently the largest, where a 
seam, measuring 16 in., contained only 8 in. of good 
coal, the remainder being shale. The seams appear to be 
so thin and inconstant ae the coal so brittle and inter- 
mixed with shale that they cannot be considered of any 
economic importance. 

Coalfields of Cretaceous age are found in the Khasia. 
and Garo hills in Assam. Coal of Tertiary age is found 
in the foothills throughout almost the whole of extra- 





*This figure appears to be very low and possibly ated 
be 0.7 per cent., the value given in the table below for the 
sulphur only. 
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Fierce Fire IN THE RANIGANJ CoAL FIELD, BENGAL, INDIA 


Underground Fire, Charanpur Colliery 


peninsula India, from Baluchistan on the northwest to 

Assam on the northeast. It also occurs in Sind, Raj- 

putana, Burma and in the Andaman and Nicobar Is- 

lands. In upper Assam, however, important deposits of 

true coal are found, which are considered to be of middle 
Tertiary, probably Miocene, age. 

Generally speaking, the Tertiary coals are bright, jetty 
and non-laminated, and they contain a larger proportion 
of volatile matter than the coal of the peninsula fields; 
many of them are extremely friable and susceptible to 
disintegration under exposure; they do not cake as a 
rule and the proportion of ash is usually small. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 
In 1873, T. W. H. Hughes made the following esti- 


mate of the extent of the known coal-bearing rocks in 
India: 


Name of area Square miles 


ENTERS TH REACT LGTLOS Pry a ots he eyes chor oss © vee Boe eB ciest sustase- gi ayeloss Sie 11,000 
eI LG AA ois Ga. caclecs cle bucjacSisis!s epehere ave Sy atta Orit £05 iptad ae ser 8,000 
IERIE SST, Fotos eres «< cici-\e/nit o'epaqtiereo(wiels se Wiehe ee si © ue 4,500 
UIT ESCs SN ec eoras ec mace Ghee ds, obo eles @ielwieiealare elite he os 3,000 
Se RTINCEET CAUTION CS sny os cies ia.2. 8 cece reser erisne Bie alee eles ee ore ee vis scene sys 3,500 
NTN ieee NTE. fe capecce sisveieaidala’s ewes she blee woke 2,000 
RETIN t ee) fete ns oe eke oe oe sielelelare ats bie ies Swe 300 
Be epeue aC NNCOIDPUted «<<... ib eee oe ew ewe wne’s 2 700 

35,000 


Burning Coal Shaft, Charanpur Colliery 


This estimate is probably somewhat in excess of the 
truth, but the additional evidence to date does not per- 
mit of a much closer approximation. Over a considerable 
portion of the area the coal-bearing rocks are covered 
by younger deposits and must lie at unworkable depths. 


Coat Too Far From COASTS 


Although the coal-mining industry has now been 1n 
operation in India for more than a century, and although 
there has been a steady increase in production and con- 
sumption, which has been especially notable in the last 
decade, still it must be stated that the development of 
the coal resources of the country is as yet in an imperfect 
condition. Of the numerous coal fields of proved value 
in India, 18 are actually being worked, but only 7 are 
of any considerable importance, while 89 per cent. of 
the total output is produced in the Raniganj and Jharia 
fields. The reason for the relative importance of the 
various regions is easy to understand. Most of the coal 
fields are too remote from the ports and centers of manu- 
facturing industry to render it possible for their product 
to be carried to places where it would have to compete 
with fuel from the best coal fields of Bengal, which fields, 
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DRAWING WATER IN SINKING PIT AT 
JELGORA COLLIERY, JHARIA 


from their strategic position, within easy reach of the 
coast, practically command the middle-eastern market. 
That a lively spirit of enterprise is abroad is, however, 
evident from the fact that coal-prospecting operations are 
In progress in nearly a cozen separate coal regions. 


THE RANIGANJ CoAL FIELD 


The Raniganj field is the largest of the coal fields 
now being worked in India. It is situated from 120 to 
140 miles northwest of Calcutta, and the East Indian 
Railway Co.’s line passes through it centrally. The 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co. also has access to the coal 
field, and besides these trunk lines there is a growing 
network of branch lines and sidings for the service of 
the collieries. 

The extent of the exposed coal field is approximately 
500 square miles, within which area the Panchet, Da- 
muda and Talchir groups attain an aggregate thickness 
exceeding 11,000 ft. The general dip of the beds is 
toward the south at angles of from 5 deg. to 20 deg., and 
the measures are abruptly cut off at the southern bound- 


HEAD GEAR AND SCREENING PLANT, BALLARPUR 
COLLIERY, CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDIA 


ary by a fault the throw of which must, at the least, be 
equal to the full thickness of the beds. On the east the 
coal measures dip under the Gangetic alluvium, and the 
boundary of the field is unknown. Recent borings, how- — 
ever, point to their extension eastward to a very great 
distance, but overlain by the higher beds of the series, 
and at a considerable depth. 

There are numerous faults and dikes, most of which 
are obscured by the alluvial cap which covers so much 
of the coalfield, so that their presence is, as a rule, only 
disclosed during the course of mining operations, 

The thickness of the coal at Jharia in measures 
Nos. 10 to 18, inclusive, aggregates 163 ft., seam 10 
being 45 ft. thick and there being two other thick beds 
which are 23 and 26 ft. thick, respectively. A section 
taken between Katras and the Jamuni River totals 198 
ft. of coal found in 19 seams numbered from No. 1 
upward to No. 18, No. 16 being absent, and Nos. 8 and 
15 being each in two benches. The thickest beds, Nos. 
3 and 4, are not worked, but each measure is 20 ft. 
thick. 
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Handling Fine Dust at a Coal Washery 


By J. DrumMmMonp Paton 


SYNOPSIS—The operation of washeries would be 
greatly improved if no sludge were formed, and by pass- 
ing the finer coal, if naturally dry, over a fine wire-cloth 
screen adapted for the removal of the dust, this end 
could be attained. This dust is not markedly, if at all, 
cleaned in the washer, and, if clean, could be sold for 
many purposes, or, if dirty, could be used at the coal 
plant. It generally contains more impurities than any 
_ other size of coal. 


DO 


* 

The method of handling small coal and dust at the 
surface of the mine is the keynote to successful washing 
and to allow all the small coal under 1 mm. (Jj. 
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Water Witt Not Drain rrom Siupcr 

It is a proved fact that a piece of coal of 30 or 50 
mm. (144 to 2 in.) cube, if taken out of water, contains, 
after only a few minutes, 314 to 414 per cent. of mois- 
ture, whereas a quantity of sludge of a similar weight. 
still contains 20 to 25 per cent. of water after several 
hours’ draining. It is, however, most essential to have 
the fine coal as dry as possible for briquetting and coking 
purposes; especially is this the case if coal with only 
1%7% to 18 per cent. of volatile matter is employed. A 
large number of mines which produce such coal do not 
succeed in obtaining coke from washed coal when the 
latter contains more than 11 per cent. of moisture, be- 
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ITUMBOLDT-WEISSMANN Prrcusstve Dust Screen 


The screens are jolted 600 times a minute by a bumping cam and will screen out all dust under 1/5, in. 


cube to pass into the washery is radically wrong. Where 
‘the moisture percentage is not over 5, the small dust 
Which is as finely comminuted as that described may 
as well be removed by “percussive” screens as subjected 
to any other treatment. ‘Trials and experiments prove 
that small coal from 0.5 mm. (35 in.) cube downwards 
cannot be cleaned in a washer. If the dust together 
‘with the coal in grains goes into the jig, the formation 
of sludge is unavoidable, making the operation of the 
|washery difficult, as it is hard to dry the washed fine coal. 

Owing to the sludge with which it is mixed, the mass 
‘is so dense that water can only slowly pass through it. 
Further, the fine sludge, on account of its larger surfaces, 
can take up an immense quantity of water. 










*Abstract of paper on “Small Coal and Dust; Its Produc- 
tion, Prevention, Treatment and Utilization (Dry_ Mines),” 
Dresented at meeting, Apr. 13, of the Manchester Geological 
and Mining Society. 


in diameter. 


cause the ovens are too slow in reaching the required 
temperature. 


How tur Coat Is ScreEnep 


The Humboldt-Weissmann percussion or bumping 
screens will extract coal dust below 1 mm. eube from a 
dust of larger size. The important features in the screens 
are (1) a continuous feed onto a large screen surface 
so that the wire cloth may not choke from overloading, 
and (2) a multiple cam at the upper end of the screen, 
which, as it revolves, drops the end of the screens rest- 
ing on it 5 mm. (4 of an inch) 580 to 600 times a 
minute. This constant vibration of the screen prevents 
clogging unless the moisture content in the coal exceeds 
4% per cent., when the wire-cloth openings must be 
increased to 1.2 or 1.4 mm. The screens give a large 
output with minimum power consumption at small in- 
itial cost and low maintenance charge. ‘ 
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The power consumed by one battery of 18 shaking 
screens, amounts to only 1 hp., and only 4 hp. is required 
for driving the screw by which the coal is distributed 
over the screens. 


Coat Dust Is WETTED BuT Not WASHED IN A JIG 


By using these screens in connection with washers, 
the sludge is reduced to a minimum, the water can be 
used again and again without sludge tanks or funnel 
boxes, and there is no mass of wet coal to handle which 
will neither drain nor otherwise dry. The impossibility 
of cleaning the extremely fine dust which forms sludge 
in the washer is well known. Coal-washing bosses often 
say “The sludge is too dirty and must be removed from 
the washery.” 

Sludge tanks are therefore provided, and they are 
drained occasionally and the contents sold or used as 
boiler fuel at the mines. It can easily be proved that 
coal sludge contains about the same quantity of ash as 


crude coal of the same size, in some cases even a little: 


more, since soft shale and clay are levigated and tend 
to disintegrate in water and mix with the finest part 
of the coal. If my assertions prove correct, the ash con- 
tents of a mixture of washed fine coal and dust cannot 
exceed that of washed fine coal mixed with the whole 
sludge.* But, unfortunately, the ash contents of the dirt 
sometimes debar the addition of the whole quantity to 
the washed coal, if the desired percentage of ash in the 
briquetting or coking coal is to be obtained, and so in 
many cases we cannot add all our dry dust to the washed 
coal and obtain a satisfactory coal product. 
It is interesting to note how the quantity of the ash 
varied with the size of a certain Lancashire coal: 
ASH IN A LANCASHIRE SMALL COAL 


‘Weight of 

Size, In. ash, per cent. 
1 x : 

Af tO dre Rie NE eae ae eee ae ey § 16.50 

oes CRNRO ei ata ae Rae an) ware tean ie ah) 14.43 

OS easter iam nec tris' CeO Ene ei ntale imi ey ne LS Pwd 

OE PUMEMRR PNOL ET Aci am Nok ke Rule, pe 43.30 


As an alternative, the fine coal 14 in. to zero was 
further classified into the sizes: 14 in. to 1 mm., of 
which there was 35 per cent., and dust 1 mm. to zero, 
forming 65 per cent. of the whole. 

The following is the result obtained after wash- 
ing the various sizes: 

ASH IN A LAN@ASHIRE SMALL COAL AFTER WASHING 
Coal: 70.51 per centT Refuse: 29.49 per cent. 


Sizes, in. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
of size of ash of size of ash 
1i to 7 11.75 4.52 1.65 70.00 
ito 2 13.61 3.45 2.47 60.00 
sto 2 11.75 5.37 1.86 75.00 
2to + 8.66 5.41 1.86 75.00 
+ to O 23.92 11.18 9.48 68.00 
Sludge..§ (Wlgetanccereoe, wee chee liPAsa Wye 29.51 


The slack divided into sizes between 14 in. and 1 mm. 
and 1 mm. and zero yielded the following results: 


ASH IN A LANCASHIRE SLACK AFTER SCREENING DUST AND 
WASHING GRAINS OF COAL 


Coal Refuse 
Size Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
of size of ash of size of ash 
1} in. to 1 mm. 26.29 5.81 6.18 75 
1m.m. to0mm. 10.82 32.74 Unwashed 





*It is not by any means unlikely that the author of these 
remarks is justified in his conclusions, but his figures later 
quoted for the washed sludge of a Lancashire coal show 29.51 
per cent. of ash and the same coal screened through a 1-mm. 
screen shows 32.74 per cent. ash. So in the case he quotes 
washing was not entirely ineffectual. 


+An inexplicable error as the percentages of the various 
gizes total to 69.69 and not 70.51. 
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SCREENING VERSUS WASHING 


The total final coal of 8g in. to zero averaged an ash 
content of about 10 per cent.; while the fine coal from %% 
in. to 1 mm. only showed an ash content of about 5.7 
per cent., so the great advantage in screening away the 
dry dust below 1 mm. diameter is confirmed. 

If slack is to be sold without washing, and trouble 
is experienced in keeping the ash percentage within a 
fixed limit, then dry percussive screening is evidently the 
means to adopt for abstracting the most objectionable 
portion which contains the maximum ash. A custome! 
can therefore be retained who might otherwise revert tc 
a poorer quality of coal, where he would be compensate¢ 
by the advantage of obtaining coal of larger average di- 
mensions. 


Dust ror CoKING 


The question which now naturally arises is: What 1 
to be done with this dust, when once it is removed: 
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Suction MrruHop or Dust Extraction 

A fan separates the fine dust from the slack by suction 
This falls into a small hopper and is conveyed to a bin }b} 
an elevator. 
The quality of this product must first be determined 
The impalpable coal dust to which reference has jus 
been made contained 32.74 per cent. of ash, but not «al 
dust between 1 mm. and zero would be equally bad. 

The following analysis of another sample shows wha 
possibilities occasionally lie in that part of the coal whi¢ 
is called dust: 


SAMPLE NO. I 


Products Per cent. Products Per cen 
@okeryiclditier.s unseen or 74.10 Moisture....ass ee ene e ee 0.6 
Sulphur salts. ......c.¢es005..2 1:30 ASH...) len tiene 16.8 
Volatilesnmatters...\fen sean 25.90 Coke yield (muck method).... 74.8 
Tari eck beet Soe Oa aes 3.20 Coke yield (distilling test).... 74.1 
Bernzoleterics octtals wen ta sane 0.83 

SAMPLE NO. 2 

Products - Per cent. Products Per con 
Coke yield 5190.5 Wark deer es 75.10 Moisture........+e+es- woh a 
Sulphur saltdy. caw oe eee 1:20: Aah: ?s72 veces Ber 1b. 
Volatilesmatterssee eset mere 24.90 Coke yield......... ree ooo ee of 
are PRA Scns bie 2.90 Coke yield (distilling test).... 75.1 
Benzolisdcce 2 chase eae cree 0.72 


It must be borne in mind, however, that samples 
and 2 bad not been over percussive screens, but neverti 
less would be regarded as dust by the purchaser and cat 
him to condemn a shipment if too much of it were prese 
in his slack. | 
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It is impossible to install a coking plant for the sole 
purpose of disposing of the fine dust formed at a single 
‘mine, but it might be well for collieries to establish a 
plant to which this material might be sent and coked 
with a saving of byproducts, for development of power 
or for the manufacture of illuminating gas. The plant 
of Messrs. Koppers at Joliet, Ill., is making coke out 
of coal of which 85 per cent. passes through a 1-in. 
sereen. If the coke would not prove of the best quality 
it could be sold for domestic purposes. 

The price of such coal in the past has been by no 
means proportional to the calorific output it delivers 
when used with suitable stokers or dust-firing appliances 
under steam boilers. 

Dust coal of 1 mm. diameter and under finds a ready 

market at foundries as a medium to produce blackening 
for the faces of molds or for reforming foundry sand. 
Various compounds for this purpose consist almost wholly 
of just such dust and sell at as much as $43.45 per ton. 
If the coal has a low ash percentage it can be used for 
many chemical purposes for which coal is now ground. 

If collieries took up the utilization of their own dust 
for the distillation of oils, etc., the modern market would 
provide a consumer for the “coalite” coke which would 
be produced. The following table shows the temperature 
at which the various oils are distilled. 

TEMPERATURES OF DISTILLATION 


Temperature, Products 
Degs. Fahrenheit 
Oto 338 Water, ammonia-liquor, light oil, benzol, naphtha. 
338 to 446 Medium oils, naphthalene, carbolic acid. 
446 to 518 Heavy oils, creosote. 
518 to 572 Anthracene, pitch. 


Coking plants have cleared from $10,000 to $15,000 
per month on byproducts alone, apart from coke sales, 
and this on a basis of 200 to 300 tons of coal carbonized 
per day. On an average, the returns available by coking 
approximate for each ton of coal carbonized as herewith: 
AVERAGE RETURNS FROM COKING ONE SHORT TON OF COAL 


CONV fet eve i opaye cleee bic dele «00 vo old sie elev viele orale’ 00% 0.6 
IEA ea oie ss ves ck cys sce eb os eee Seishtyes 





MONA GaltG, 4 POUNGS..... 2.0.5. cee e ese e eee ees . 26.8 
Light oils and crude benzol, in U. S. gallons peat: 
MEMES TIDIC TOOG;,\. 2 5) <s1s 220 = so aici tinis eels a wleeisic sees ewe vas es 4500 


UNDEVELOPED MARKETS FOR Dust 


Had the money which has been spent in investigating 
the effects of coal dust and gas been applied to the col- 
lection of dust in the mines and elsewhere, the operators 
would have been compelled to find a market for it and 
would have educated the consumer to appreciate its value, 
but, of course, such dust would have to be collected with 
a due regard to the necessity for keeping it free from 
extraneous substances. 


ve 


A New Acid-Proof Mine Pump 


Perhaps one of the most vexing problems which con- 
fronts the mine operator is successfully handling com- 
paratively small quantities of highly acidulous mine water. 
The destructive action of this fluid upon pumps and pipe 
lines is well known. From time to time various ex- 
pedients have been adopted to circumvent this evil. 

About the most successful material which has been 
found for resisting the corrosive action of acidulous wat- 
ers is wood. This material excels even the so called acid- 
resisting bronze, and under proper conditions will last 
longer and give more satisfactory service than lead. 

It will be readily understood that it is the parts 
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of a pump which come into direct contact with the acidu- 
lous water which suffer most from corrosion. It is not 
uncommon for even brass- or bronze-lined cast-iron 


pumps to be destroyed by acid water in a comparatively 
In some mines even a very few shifts are 


short time. 
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Front Virw or Pump ARRANGED FoR BELT DRIVE 


enough to practically destroy the working parts of the 
pump, particularly the valves, valve seats and valve 
springs. 

With the foreging considerations in mind, George Rob- 
son, of Murray, Hocking County, Ohio, has invented and 
is about to place upon the market a type of mine pump 
wherein practically the only metal coming in contact with 
the mine water is the plunger. As may be clearly seen 
from the accompanying illustrations, this pump does not 
differ materially in principle of operation from the ordi- 





Rear View or Pump, SHOWING WooDEN CONSTRUCTION 


nary, horizontal, triplex, outside-packed plunger variety. 
The cylinders, valve chests and valves are, however, all 
of wood. 

In the construction of this pump, all wooden parts 
which are subject to pressure are thoroughly reinforced 
with castings upon the outside. The valves operate by 
gravity, and consequently no valve springs are necessary. 
In order to effectually prevent the valves from splitting, 
they are heavily banded around the edge with cast iron. 
This, however, does not come in contact with the valve 
seat, and consequently any pitting which may develop 
in the metal does not interfere with the efficiency of the 
pump. 

This pump, built in a capacity of 250 gal. per min., 
to work against a 600-ft. head, has been in operation for 
28 months in an Ohio coal mine, with an expense for 
repairs of 85 cents. This record is the more astonishing 
when we consider the fact that this machine took the place 
of two bronze-lined, cast-iron pumps, which failed after 
two weeks’ operation. 
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Determination of Water in Coal 


SYNOPSIS—The determination of water in coal has 
hitherto been a summation of the effects of four separate 
actions, though the outcome of only one was sought. Mr. 
Teed’s method gives the actual water expelled at the tem- 
perature of desiccation. 

3 

In a paper at the meeting of the Institution of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy in London, England, P. Lither- 
land Teed refers to the simple drying method universally 
employed for determining the percentage of moisture in 
a fuel, in which he says that sources of inaccuracy exist 
due to the following reactions: 

(a) Oxidation of the pyrites making the result too 
low; (b) Oxidation of the coal itself making the result 
too high; (c) Volatilization of matter contained in the 
coal which also gives too high a result. 

Mr. Teed claims to have devised a method for the 
determination of water in coal which gives a high de- 
gree of accuracy, is quick in operation and employable in 
many cases where simple drying would be impossible. 


MotsturE ABSORBED BY LIME 


His apparatus consists of a 100-ce. pressure flask, a 
“U” tube of about 1%4-in. bore and a_sulphuric-acid 
drying tube, all of which must be capable of withstanding 
atmospheric pressure; besides these, sound rubber corks 
and some form of vacuum pump are necessary. With 
regard to the latter, the Sprengel water vacuum pump 
worked by the main water-supply has been found to give 
a reduction in pressure equal to about 725 mm, (28.5 
in.) of mercury and to be in every way satisfactory. 

The illustration shows the apparatus used and needs 
no further explanation except to state that the right 
beaker is filled with boiling water, and the left with a 
boiling aqueous solution of common salt or calcium chlo- 
ride. 

The pressure on the coal is reduced and its tempera- 
ture raised to that of the boiling water surrounding the 
flask in which it is contained. Thus the water content of 
the fuel, together with some volatile matter varying in 
quantity and character with the nature of the coal, dis- 
til off and pass into the lime tube. In accordance with 
the following equation 

CaO + H,O = Ca (O8H),, 

the water originally in the coal is chemically retained, 
while the other volatile matter because it has no chemical 
affinity for the lime, and because the temperature of the 
lime tube is too high for condensation, passes through to 
the sulphuric-acid drying tube, where some of it is 
retained, discoloring the sulphuric acid, while other por- 
tions pass through to the pump. 

At the end of about half an hour, the whole of the 
water having passed from the coal to the lime tube, the 
tap adjoining the vacuum pump is turned off, the beaker 
of boiling water surrounding the coal flask is removed 
and the air gradually allowed to pass back through the 
sulphuric-acid drying tube to the vacuum beyond. Then 


the apparatus is dismantled, the lime tube washed ex- ' 


ternally, wiped, placed in a desiccator to cool, then 
weighed, and the increase in weight noted. As this in- 
crease is solely due to the water absorbed from the coal, 
the percentage of water in the fuel is easily calculated. 


No Errors Dur To OXIDATION OR VOLATILIZATION OF 
HyprocarBONS AND SULPHUR 


In the new method, the author claims that the two 
errors due to oxidation no longer exist because the water 
is distilled from the coal in the absence of air, and con- 
sequently no oxidation can occur. The volatilization of 
hydrocarbons and sulphur still takes place, but since the 
temperature of the quicklime tube is higher than the 
coal itself, no condensation can oecur in this tube unless 
chemical action takes place. 

Mr. Teed says one physical error undoubtedly exists, 
for the lime tube is attacked with loss in weight by the 
boiling solution of calcium chloride, and therefore for 
the most accurate work a correction must be applied, 
which is dependent on the strength of the calcium chlo- 
ride solution and the time of immersion. Using the 
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APPARATUS BY WHICH THE MOoIsTURE IN CoAL CAN 
Be ACCURATELY DETERMINED 


solution employed by the author it was found that the 
drying tube lost in weight 0.0030 gram per hour. The 
following table of results of three representative coals ex- 
amined, shows that the results are independent of the 
time that the coal is under the influence of heat and 
reduction pressure. 


TABLE SHOWING THAT TIME DOES NOT AFFECT RESULTS 


Apparent 
Increase True 
in Weight Correc- Weight 
Weight of of CaO Time tion of Water 
Nature of Coal Tube Min. Grams Water Per cent. 
Coal Grams Grams Grams 
{ 9.4305 0.2600 30 +0.0015 0.2615 2.77 
Anthracite .... 4 5.2244 0.1427 30 +0.0015 0.1442 2.77 > 2eae 
| 3.1360 0.0860 30 +0.0015 0.0875 2.79 
5 , 4.0800 0.2618 45 +0.0022 0.2640 6.46 
Bituminous... . { 43442. 0.2784 30 +0.0015 0.2799 6.44 } 6.45 
. 10.4042 1.0588 60 +0.0030 1.0618 10.21 | 
Lignite ss siuen: 3.7666 0.3832 30 +0.0015 0.3847 10.21 } 10.20 
8.2526 0.8390 30 +0.0015 0.8405 10.19 } 


Driep ANTHRACITE Has LARGE Powers oF OccLUsION 


The author draws attention to a discovery he made 1p 
the course of his investigations in the following terms: 
When investigating the percentage of moisture in an an-~ 
thracite, it was found that the increase in weight of the — 
drying tube was greater than the loss in weight of the 
anthracite in the coal flask, by an amount far greater 
than would be accounted for by the fact that the aqueous — 
vapor in the air originally in the apparatus would be | 
absorbed by the drying tube. Naturally, it was at first 
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supposed that there must be some leak in the apparatus 
between the coal flask and the quicklime, but this, on 
performing a blank experiment, was not found to be the 
case. 

The experiment was repeated, still using anthracite in 
the coal flask, and it was found that, while the increase 
in weight of the drying tube was equal to 2.78 per cent. 
of the anthracite employed, the decrease in the weight 
of the anthracite in the flask was equal to 2.52 per cent. 
So striking was this result, Mr. Teed adds, that this 
experiment was repeated ten times in all, when it was 
found that the mean increase in weight of the drying 
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The Electric Mining 


By Geo. M. 


SY NOPSIS—A general description of the features com- 
mon to practically all electric mining locomotives. The 
path of the current is traced through the machine from 
trolley wire to rail both when the motors are operating 
in series and in parallel. 

We are all familiar with the general appearance and 
work that is performed by the electric mine locomotive. 
This machine in its present stage of development em- 
braces many different types and classes, but all of them 
regardless of make or size have many features in common. 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION OF THE MACHINE 


The side frames are usually made of cast iron and the 
ends of either the same material or of cast steel. These 
members are securely bolted together in a thorough and 
substantial manner, and are designed and constructed for 
hard service. 

Most electric locomotives are equipped with two motors, 
one suspended from each of the two axles. Movement 
along the track is obtained by means of pinions on the 
armature shaft meshing with gears mounted on the axle. 

It should be remembered that the locomotive does not 
generate power in itself, but through its motors trans- 
forms electrical into mechanical energy, and thereby does 
useful work. 

The purpose of the trolley wire is to conduct current 
to the locomotive from a source of supply. The rails upon 
which the machine operates also perform the function of 
carrying this current from the locomotive back to the 
origin of electrical energy. To do this efficiently they 
must be bonded at every joint and cross-bonded at certain 
intervals, say, every 200 to 400 feet. 

If efficient service is to be obtained, it is important to 
have the trolley wire, rails and bonding in as good con- 
dition as possible. They must be free from leakage and 
poor joints, for either of these will cause an unnecessary 
drop in potential, that is, a loss in the driving force re- 
quired by the locomotive, which results in decreased speed 
or failure to pull a normal load. In other words, every 
leak and every poor joint, whether it be in the track or 
the trolley wire or in fact anywhere in the circuit, dis- 
ipates energy, which under good conditions would be 
utilized by the locomotive in performing useful work. 

The locomotive is equipped with a trolley pole which, 
for various reasons, is made of wood. This supports the 
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tube was equal to 2.78 per cent of the anthracite em- 
ployed (these results did not differ by more than 0.04 
per cent.), while the mean decrease in weight of the 
anthracite in the coal flask was equal to 2.54 per cent.; 
however, these results differed from one another by as 
much as 0.17 per cent., but no result was higher than 
2.62 per cent. 

In regard to this Mr. Teed can only conclude that 
when the water left the coal under the influence of the 
reduced pressure and heat, it left it in the physical con- 
dition of charcoal, capable, like that substance, of ab- 
sorbing many times its own volume of gas, 
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Locomotive 
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pole head, which in turn carries the harp, within which is 
mounted a deep-grooved wheel by means of an axle. 


THE Route oF THE CURRENT THROUGH THE MACHINE 


This trolley wheel rotates along the trolley wire, mak- 
ing electrical connection therewith. It is here at the con- 
tact between wheel and wire that the current enters the 
locomotive. From the wheel it flows through the harp to 
the pole head, and from a terminal mounted thereon down 
a flexible-rubber insulated cable attached to the trolley 
pole to a movable cable contact block on the locomotive 
proper. 

This contact block fits into and forms a connection with 
one of two stationary cable contact blocks. These are 
installed merely for the purpose of furnishing a con- 
venient means of detaching the cable in case of any 
damage to the trolley pole or parts which are mounted 
thereon, for without these blocks or couplings loss of time 
would occur in case a trolley-pole equipment required 
changing, either due to breakage or some other cause. 

Locomotives are usually equipped with two or more of 
the stationary cable blocks. This permits the pole to be 
placed in any one of two or more positions according to 
the number of blocks, or two separate trolley poles may be 
carried, one on either side of the locomotive. The contact 
blocks are connected together electrically by means of a 
suitable insulated cable and also to either a fuse block 
or to an automatic circuit-breaker, which is mounted on 
the locomotive close to the motorman’s seat. 

The fuse block is composed of some insulating ma- 
terial such as slate with suitable clips mounted thereon, 
into which is inserted a holder containing a fuse wire, 
which has a certain fixed current-carrying capacity de- 
pending upon the size or power of the machine. 

The automatic circuit-breaker is a_ self-operating 
mechanism which opens the circuit when the current 
passing through the. breaker exceeds a certain prede- 
termined volume, at which the instrument is adjusted to 
operate. 


FUNCTION oF Fuss or Crrocuit-BREAKER 


The fuse, or automatic circuit-breaker, as the case may 
be, opens the circuit when an excessive current flows. 
Hither of these devices is, therefore, exactly analogous to 
the safety valve on a steam boiler. From fuse block 
of circuit-breaker the incoming current flows through a 
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suitable conductor to the controller which governs the 
speed and direction of travel of the locomotive. 

It consists of two drums which are sometimes called 
cylinders. The first, or main drum, is that by means ot 
which the current is switched on or off, and the resistance, 
as will be explained later, is cut out step by step. The 
other is the reverse drum or cylinder. By a proper rota- 
tion of this drum by means of a handle provided for that 
purpose, the direction of flow of current in the motor 
armatures may be changed, which will in turn reverse the 
direction of travel of the locomotive. 

This drum also connects the motors either in series or 
varallel as desired. This is accomplished by means of a 
group of stationary fingers and a group of contacts 
mounted on the cylinder, which as the latter is turned 
forms electrical contact with the fingers, making and 
controlling the circuit. 

How Contract Bristerinc Is REDUCED 


When an electric connection is broken while current 
is flowing an arc is formed. In order to reduce to a mini- 
mum the blistering and burning of contacts and fiagers, 
due to arcing, a blow-out coil is placed in the controller 
and is connected in series with the line. All the current 
used by the locomotive passes through this coil. The 
result is the existence of a magnetic region which has the 
effect of blowing out the arcing caused in shutting off 
the main controlling drum. 

The resistance on a locomotive is for the purpose of 
obstructing or retarding the flow of current. It is made 
up of a series of cast-iron grids mounted in a suitable 
frame but insulated therefrom. This resistance reduces 
the electro-motive force or voltage to a point such as to 
permit the locomotive to accelerate moderately, which 
means that the motors will have a chance to speed up and 
not become damaged. This will be discussed later on. 

Taps are taken from the stack of grids at different 
points to the controller. This permits the resistance to 
be cut out or reduced step by step until the full line 
voltage is impressed on the motors, either in series or 
parallel, depending on the position of the reverse drum. 

The current after having passed from the controller to 
the resistance and back to the controller, now flows to the 
motors. If the reverse cylinder is set for the series con- 
nection, the current passes through one motor, back to 
the controller and then to the other motor and thence {o 
the casing, axle, wheels and rails. 

If, on the other hand, the reverse cylinder is set for 
the multiple or parallel connection, the current passes 
through both motors simultaneously, thence as before to 
the rail, or ground as it is often termed, due to the fact 
that the negative is of the same potential as the earth. 

The controller in feeding the current should never be 
moved more than one point at a time, since when the 
motors are not in motion, the feeding of several points at 
once reduces the resistance to such an extent as to allow 
an excessive current to flow, causing the deterioration of 
the insulation and eventually burning out the field, arm- 
atures, ete. 

Whenever possible, the serious position of the controller 
should be used in starting the locomotive from rest. 
Every time this is done with the controller in the multi- 
ple position there is an excess of current flowing at the 
start, or until the locomotive is accelerated. In shutting 
off the controller it should always be moved to the off 
position and never held on any intermediate point. 
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WHEN THE Circuit Is INTERRUPTED, SEEK THE CAUsS 


When a fuse burns out or the automatic circuit breaker 
is thrown, there is some reason for it and before replacing 
the fuse or closing the breaker, search should be made to 
ascertain the cause. Perhaps the trip is too heavy, or 
an armature has‘a ground, or a field is short-circuited. A 
thorough investigation may save the locomotive from 
more serious damage. Sometimes copper wire is sub- 
stituted for fuse wire. This should not be allowed under 
any consideration. 

The locomotive should be examined regularly. A gen- 
eral inspection should be made twice each week, when the 
electrical connections may be examined to make sure that 
all parts are tight. Frequently controller contacts may 
be unduly burned, due to the fingers requiring a little 
more tension. 

The air gap is the space between the armature and the 
field poles. As the shaft bearings wear down, this air 
gap becomes less, and if not attended to sooner or later 
the armature will rub on the pole faces, which results in 
the destruction of its winding and possibly that of the 
entire motor. The armature cap bolts sometimes work 
loose with the same results. . 

The motor bolts rarely work loose if a proper lock 
washer is provided, but there is a tendency to use this 
part over and over again. When the tension of the washer 
is gone, it is virtually flat, and if used in this condition 
will invariably result in damage to the equipment. 

At the begining of each shift the trolley pole equip- 
ment should be lubricated. A drop of oil in the hole on 
the trolley wheel for that purpose reduces the wear on 
the bushing considerably. The grease cups, both arma- 
ture and axle, should have a few drops of oil at the same 
time. A hole can be made to the axle through the grease 
in these cups by means of a screw driver. A little oil 
should then be poured into this hole and the grease 
pressed down again or the cup refilled. This procedure 
will save considerable wear on the bearings and a great 
deal of labor and expense. This is a fairly satisfactory 
method of securing proper lubrication of these parts. 
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Ir. N. Cameron, general manager of the Castle Valley Coal 
Co., the Consolidated Fuel Co., the Castle Gate Coal Co. and 
the Black Hawk Coal Co., all in Utah, has just gotten out a 
little booklet for free distribution, suggesting and advocating 
a campaign of “safety first’ on the part of all the employees 
of his companies. As a basis for the printed matter in the 
booklet, Mr. Cameron has taken a poem on “Safety First,” re- 
cently published in Coal Age. This interesting little pamph- 
let has been printed in three languages, and there is no 
doubt but that considerable good will result from this unique 
campaign for greater safety in mining. 
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Thomas Badger (South Yorkshire coroner), addressing the 
jury summoned to inquire into the cause of deaths of per- 
sons killed in the Warren Vale explosion, in 1852, sug- 
gested the desirability of establishing a school of mines to 
teach elementary chemistry and physics to miners and their 
boys. Fifteen years later the Department of Science and 
Art, connected with the South Kensington Museum, com- 
menced to send out teachers to coal mining and manufactur- 
ing centers, for the purpose of giving technical instruction. 
One of the best known and most highly successful of these 
teachers was Mr. Buckmaster, whose district covered the 
Midland coal field of England. Many readers will remember 
Mr. Buckmaster. 
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Safety Lock for Shaft Gates | 


The accompanying engraving and plans illustrate a 
safety gate fastener for mine and,elevator shafts. Such 
a device had become imperative because of numerous 
fatal accidents occurring through persons walking into 
an open shaft under the impression that the cage was at 
the landing. This device makes it impossible for the 
safety gates to open except when the cage is in that posi- 
tion. 

The illustration shows the device in position at the 
surface of the No. 1 mine of the Jenner-Quemahoning 
Coal Co., at Jerome, Penn. It consists of a shaft A 
supported by two angle irons having circular openings 
at the top in which the shaft revolves. At the outer 
end of the shaft is attached a crank B. At the inner 





THE SAFETY DEVICE IN PosITION AT SHAFT ENTRANCE 


end is fastened a circular metal disk C. On the circum- 
ference of this disk is cut a notch. D is an arc-shaped 
spring 14 ft. long, fastened at its lower end to the shaft 
timbers below the landing, with the curved portion ex- 
tending into the shaft compartment. 

The object in having the spring arc-shaped is to allow 
the side of the cage traveling in either direction to strike 
it at nearly a tangent. At its upper end the spring is 
bent horizontally to allow it to pass under the disk C, 
the extremity being turned up in a vertical position, to 
engage the notch in the disk in the manner of a “dog” 
or pawl on a ratchet, thus preventing movement of the 
disk either to right or left. # is a lever fastened to the 
shaft A, which enables a person standing on the cage 
to operate the gate lock. 

The plan of operation is as follows: When the cage 
is either above or below the landing, the crank B extends 
horizontally across the movable end of the gate, keeping 
it closed. The vertical end of the spring prevents the 
shaft from being revolved by locking the disk C in posi- 
tion. 

As the cage approaches the landing either ascending 
or descending the side of the platform strikes the spring 
D, forcing it outward. This removes the dog from con- 
tact with the disk, permitting the shaft to be revolved 
and the gate to be opened. 
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The commendable features of this device are its sim- 
plicity of construction and operation and the effective- 
ness of its action, it being absolutely impossible to open 
the gate (except by breaking the mechanism) unless the 
cage is in position at the landing. The inventor, Mr. 
D. G. Alsop, of Jerome, Penn., who has patented the 
device, has also perfected an automatic gate closer as an 
attachment to the above. 


A Large Concrete-Lined Shaft 


A new shaft was recently sunk to bed rock at St. Albert, 
Alberta, eight miles northwest of the business district of 
Edmonton. This shaft is 29 ft. in diameter, with thick 
walls of reinforced concrete. It will be used in reaching 
a bed of coal 8 ft. thick. 

The sinking of this shaft was no small task. The earth 
was dug by a clamshell dredge. When the hole was a 
few feet in depth, a ring of concrete was poured and per- 
mitted to sink. As the dredge dug the excavation deeper, 
more rings were poured, the construction being continued 
day by day until the bottom edge struck bed rock. This 
concrete casing was then cemented and sealed to keep 
water out of the shaft. 

It has been announced that this mine will be equipped 
with modern machinery, and as soon as the hoisting ap- 
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paratus is installed the work of drifting through the coal 
will be begun. The ultimate daily output is placed at 
2000 tons. The shaft below the concrete lining is sunk 
through the rock, the top of the coal vein being 337 ft. 
below the surface of the ground. 

The company financing this enterprise is a French syn- 
dicate of capitalists. It owns in fee a large area of land 
about a mile from the municipality of St. Albert, and 
also has extensive leases. The present equipment of ma- 
chinery and buildings will be enlarged when the mine is 
putting out its full capacity, and 500 men will be em- 
ployed as soon as development work is completed. 

This coal field was located in 1910, and development 
work was started a year or so later. The shaft was be- 
gun in 1912, the sinking occupying about 10 months. It 
is expected that work at this mine will be sufficiently ad- 
vanced so that shipments will begin in a short time. 

The builders of this shaft affirm that it is the largest 
and deepest of its kind in the world. The owners have 
invested in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 in the enter- 
prise, which is expected to pay handsome dividends from 
the start of operation. The stock is held by a small group 
of people, and not a share is on the market. 
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German Timbering Methods 


From a report on mining practice in Prussia during 
the year 1912, contained in the “Zeitschrift fiir das Berg- 
Hiitten- und Salinenwesen,” Vol. 61, No. 1, the follow- 
ing notes are derived: 

At the King Ludwig mine in the East Reckling- 
hausen district, iron* timbering is extensively used. In 
some parts, especially when the coal contains much 
gas, the posts and cross-pieces of “timbering sets” are 
curved so that each is about 3.2 in. out of a straight line 
at the middle; see Fig. 1. This method has proved satis- 
factory. The members 
being fixed firmly at 
their ends by the in- 
crushing action of the 
roof and sides serve to 
eonvert bending 
stresses into thrusts, 
which the material is 
better fitted to resist. 

At the Reckling- 
hausen I mine in the 
Herne district, iron 
and timber sets are 
cushioned against roof and side pressures by inserting at 
the joints of post and crosspiece, wooden blocks which, by 
their elasticity are said to increase the durability of these 
to a considerable degree (see Fig. 2). 

In the Lietstolln region of the Obernkirchen general 
mining department, South Hanover district, it has been 
the practice to point the props in order that on sub- 
sidence of the roof they may penetrate the soft shale of 
the floor. In many parts of the workings, however, hard 
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Section AB 
A CERTAIN DEGREE OF ACCOMMODATION TO 
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fre. 2: 
Rock MoveMENT Is ProvipED By Woop CUSHIONS 


concretionary bodies in the clay oppose the entry of the 
props, so that they and the cross-pieces break under the 
roof pressure. Experiments have, therefore, been made 
with the yielding posts made by Hermann Schwarz, in 
Kray, Rhineland. 
A Post witH A CERTAIN DEGREE OF “GIVE” 

Inside of the channel-iron side post of a “timbering 
set” a T-iron is caused to slide. This sliding member 
is shaped like a wedge at the.bottom and conformed at 
the top so as to support the cross-piece. When the T-iron 
has been slidden up in the post so as to protrude above 





*The word “iron” may be used here in a broad sense to 
cover steel. : : : : 
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it as high as is required, it is clamped there by means of 
a strap and wedge. This rectangular strap, which sur- 
rounds the post, has an eccentrically arranged screw bolt, 
which bears against the back of the U-frame opposite the 
T-iron, so that the strap does not press against the post 
directly. A wooden wedge is then driven between the 
strap and the wedge bottom of the T-iron, so as to 
clamp it. 

Under pressure of the roof the wedges gradually slide 
together and allow the T-iron to settle. When the roof 
above the entry has subsided to the packing and no further 
retraction of the T-iron is observed, the composite iron 
post is removed elsewhere, being replaced by a weak prop 
of about 5.2 in. diameter and 6 ft. long. The iron posts 
are removed by a quarter turning of the bolt, thus loosen- 
ing the wooden wedge and T-iron in the frame till the 
headpiece can sink. The experiments with these posts are 
not yet concluded. 

[This post is illustrated in 
the accompanying draw- 
ing. The curve on the right 
shows the resistance to com- 
pression by horizontal ordi- 
nates. It will be seen that 
the post resists almost four 
times as large a _ pressure 
when at its shortest length 
as it will resist unyieldingly 
when fully extended. By 
changing the wood wedge for 
one less compressible, the re- 
sistance of the post to com- 
pression may be increased at 
will and the adjustment of 
the position of the wood 
wedge relative to that of the 
moving part of the post pro- 
vides a similar choice in com- 
pressive resistance. 

These posts are also made by 
R. Centner Fils, of Verviers, 
Belgium, and the makers as- 
_sert that several thousand of 
them are in actual service and 
that they save about 6c. per 
ton, in the cost of the coal 
.at ruling prices of wood 
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A New Type of Colliery Fan 


Although in a good many departments, colliery prac- 
tice appears to have become standardized, improvements 
of a radical description frequently arise which open up 
new possibilities to the colliery engineer. An instance 
of this kind is to be found in a new type of fan which 
has recently been introduced in South Wales and which 
possesses some very distinctive features. This fan, which is 
produced by the Turbon Patent Fan Co., Ltd., of Lian 
elly, is here illustrated with the casing removed. 

It will be seen that the runner is of peculiar design. 
In general outline it resembles the usual drum-shaped, 
multi-blade type, but instead of being made up of a large 


number of narrow blades of great axial length secured by 


rivets, the new runner consists of rings pressed into a 
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corrugated shape, and made to interlock with each other 
ijn such a way that no rivets are required. 

The corrugated rings are secured between the driving 
disk and a holding ring by means of stay-bolts binding 
the whole construction firmly together. In this way it 
is impossible for any ring to move out of place, because 
at every corrugation it is locked into the adjoining rings, 
and since all the rings are pressed from the same dies, 
they are perfect duplicates. Hence the runner is self- 
centering and self-balancing. The importance of this 
property in connection with the high fan speeds which 
are employed in connection with fans direct connected 
to electric motors cannot be overestimated. 

It will be seen that this method of construction gives 
exceptional torsional strength to’ the fan. The rings are 
much better fitted to withstand the driving strain trans- 
mitted to them than the usual type of blade which is se- 
eured by a short lip bent at right angles and riveted to 
the disk. 

The runner can be easily taken apart by unscrewing 
the nuts from the stay-bolts and drawing off the rings. 
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New Fan with Castine REMOVED 


Hence in case of accidental damage it is an easy matter 
to replace one or more of the rings. Another important 
feature is that the rings can be reversed so that the run- 
ner is suitable for revolving in the opposite direction and 
when required the casings can also be made reversible, so 
that the same fan is suitable for conditions which require 
either clockwise or counter-clockwise rotation. ‘The cas- 
ing is, of course, of the spiral type and does not differ 
materially from that of the ordinary inclosed fan. 

Another important point is that the form and con- 
struction of the blade rings makes the runner especially 
suitable for use with high temperatures. The blades being 
formed of a series of curves, makes them sufficiently 
elastic to allow of expansion in all directions without the 
slightest strain on any part of the runner. Hence the 
fans are useful for a large number of factory processes 
such as the production of induced draft for boilers. 
Under these circumstances they can be worked at tem- 
peratures up to a dull-red heat. 

As regards silence, in operation, it must be remem- 
bered that the ordinary fan has a sort of paddle-wheel 
action, the blades passing the outlet in a series of beats 
tending to cause vibration and noise. With the new run- 
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ner, the movement of the blade rings past the outlet is a 
continuous one, the pulsations being smoothed out, re- 
sulting in a continuous output of air. The turbine-like 
construction assumed by the blade rings when assembled, 
gives an exceptionally high yield in volume and pressure, 
while the hold obtained on the air is more effective than 
in the series of oblong passages. 

The capacity compared with overall dimensions is ex- 
tremely high, and efficiency is maintained over a wide 
range of conditions. The fan has a high manometric ca- 
pacity, maintaining high pressures at low blade-tip 
speeds. On the other hand, owing to the fact that hold- 
ing rings can be placed between the blade rings in high- 
speed fans, any required strength to resist centrifugal 
stress can be easily obtained and hence the fan is well 
adapted for running at excessive velocities. 

The particular runner shown in the illustration, having 
two inlet holding rings, is designed for water gages of 
6 in. and over. Hence the claim can be made that these 
fans are useful for either high, low or intermediate pres- 
sures. Owing to its great adaptability to varying con- 
ditions, its strength and simplicity of construction, this 
new type of fan appears to offer great possibilities, and 
it will be interesting to watch in further practice how 
these are realized, 
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Explosion in a Welsh Colliery 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


One of the worst mine disasters in British history oc- 
curred Oct. 4 in the Universal Colliery at Senghenydd, 
Glamorganshire. The day shift comprised 935 men. Of 
this number 489 have been rescued alive, and 12 miners 
were brought out dead. This leaves 434 men still en- 
tombed in the workings. 

The explosion occurred about two hours after the 
men had descended into the mine. The force of the ex- 
plosion demolished the headframe at the shaft and shook 
the entire town. 

Rescue work was started immediately, and it was due to 
this prompt help that so many men were brought to the 
surface uninjured. 

Owing to the tremendous falls of roof and the effects of 
afterdamp and flame, rescue work was abandoned tem- 
porarily, and all attention was turned to an effort to con- 
trol the fire that had resulted from the first explosion. All 
the men remaining in the mine cannot be reached until the 
fire has been overcome. 

The Universal mine is known as a gaseous colliery and 
it is stated that on the day before the explosion occurred 
(Monday) certain portions of the mine were so gassy that 
they were closed off and no one was permitted to work 
in these dangerous sections. An explosion in this same 
mine in 1901 caused the loss of 81 lives. 

The violence of the present explosion is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that one man who was working on the 
surface, 20 yd. from the pithead, was decapitated by the 
force of the blast. The rescue party was composed ot 
miners belonging to the night shift. They entered the 
mine by way of an adjacent shaft, and in this way saved 
the 489 men who were found: huddled together in those 
parts of the workings where the ventilation was still 
good. The 12 men who were brought up dead had been 
killed by being dashed against the sides of the entry. 
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Convention of American Mining 
Congress 


The First National Mining Exposition to be given in 
Philadelphia, Oct. 17 to 25, under the auspices of the 
American Mining Congress, has gone far beyond the ex- 
peciation of its promoters, and promises to be a trade 
gathering of much importance. 

The American Mining Congress, which is to hold its 
convention at the same time, will bring to Philadelphia 
a large number of the leading mining men of the coun- 
try, and these will attend the exposition in addition to 
those who will come solely for the exhibit. Considering 
the short time that the exposition has been under way, 
it promises to be a most interesting show. 

A number of the exhibitors and their exhibits are as 
follows: 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
and Baldwin Locomotive Co., Philadelphia, mine locomotives; 
Western Electric Co., New York, mine telephones; Milwaukee 
Locomotive Co., Milwaukee, Wis., gasoline mine locomotive; 
Universal Portland Cement Co., Chicago, Ill., use of cement 
in mining; Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., Chi- 
cago, automatic weight recorder for mine tipple scales; the 
Lobdell Wheel Car Co., Wilmington, Del. car wheels and 
axles as applied to mining cars; J. S. McChesney & Co., Chi- 
cago, mine supplies; Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago, a coal crusher; Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia, lubricating oils; Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp Co., Phila- 
delphia, miner’s cap and lamp; Henry Troemner, Philadelphia, 
assay and analytical balances; West Virginia Rail Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., steel rails; Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., mathematical and surveying instruments; C. O. Barte 
lett & Snow Co., Cleveland, Ohio, working model of a com- 
plete coal-handling plant; American Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, Ill., a system of welding; Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J., mine-car wheels.with roller bearings; Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York, the sodium compounds 
used in mining; Link-Belt Co., Chicago, elevating, conveying 
and transmission machinery; Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., portable electric mine pumps, ete.; Draeger 
Oxygen Apparatus Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., life-saving appar- 
atus; General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., electric ma- 
chinery and appliances; Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, storage-battery locomotive, etc.; John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., wire ropes and cables; the Alex- 
ander Millburn Co., Baltimore, Md., carbide lamps, etc.; Main 
Belting Co., Philadelphia, belting; Electric Storage Battery 
Co., Philadelphia, storage batteries designed for mine loco- 
motives; Goodman Manufacturing Co., coal-mining machine 
ery; John G. Scott, Girardsville, Penn., patented transmis- 
sion rope clip; Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J., 
storage batteries and electric mine lamps. 


In addition to the above, there are twenty or more rep- 
resentative mining concerns that are just closing up ne- 
gotiations for space in the exposition. 
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Bells-or Kettles 
By H. D. Easton* 


Nearly all coal miners are more or less familiar with the 
so called bells or kettles that so often occur in the roof 
above the coal. These bells are the fossil remains of tree 
stumps, and being larger at the bottom than at the top, 
they slip out of their sockets in the roof in a deadly 
manner; upon being sounded they may appear to be 
perfectly solid and safe, yet they will fall suddenly with- 
out giving the slightest warning to the men working be- 
neath or near them. These bells are invariably coated 
with a thin skin or layer of coal which permits them to 





*Professor of mining engineering, Kentucky State Uni- 
versity, 430 Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 
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fall out of the roof, the origin of this thin coating of 
coal always being a source of wonder to the miner. 


THE Fossin TREE AT HARLAN 


The accompanying photograph furnishes the best illus- 
tration of one of these fossil stumps that I have ever 
seen. This bell is in a soft shale beneath the Hazard coal 
on the bank of Greasy Fork, in Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, and is on the property of the Pine Mountain Set- 
tlement School. It measures 26 in. in diameter at the 
base, 10 in. at the top and is 8 ft. in height. It carries 
the thin covering of coal wherever it is in contact with 
the shale, but the exposed surface has nearly all of the’ 
skin of coal removed. 

These trees have their modern representatives in our 
common horsetails. The Lepidodendra trunks rose fully 
50 ft. in the air, and the genus Sigillaria grew equally 
tall. ‘The roots of these trees are among the fossils most 
generally found in the coal fields; the pitted and tuber- 
cular roots, so often uncovered are known as Stigmaria. 


How THE CoAL SKIN ForMs AROUND BELLS 


The theory regarding the formation of these bells with 
their thin skin of coal is well illustrated by the condi- 





A Fossit Tree Trunk In Hartan County, Ky. 


tions now existing at Reelfoot Lake, in northwestern 
Tennessee, where, in 1911, an earthquake caused a sub- 
sidence which destroyed many large trees. It is reported 
that the trunks of the trees in this lake are wholly de- 
cayed except the outer ring of sapwood. It is readily 
seen that the core of such a stump could become filled 
with clay or sand which, under proper conditions, would 
change into rock, while the sapwood, still remaining, could 
form a skin of coal covering the core. In some cases these 
hollow stumps might not be filled until the sediment out- 
side reached their tops, and the core, thus made subse- 
quent to the deposition of the surrounding material, 
would then be composed of a material corresponding more 
closely with the strata at the top of the stumps rather 
than with that immediately surrounding them. It is 
usually true that these fossil trees are of a different com- 
position from that of the strata in which they are found. 


October 18, 1913 
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A Big Electrically Driven Air Com- 
pressor 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—Although many mines have made instal- 
lations for electric generation, transmission and utiliza- 
tion of power, some have, for various reasons, seen fit 
fo use compressed air at the working face. This article 
describes a large electrically driven air compressor in use 
in South Wales. 
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Since the introduction of electricity into colliery opera- 
tions, there has been a certain amount of rivalry between 
the new means of power production and transmission and 
older forms, such as compressed air. Each method has 
its advantages. Electricity, of course, is capable of trans- 
mission with the minimum amount of loss, the cables are 
flexible and can be led anywhere, and when due provision 
is taken as regards good installation and maintenance, its 
safety is fully equal to all colliery requirements. 

On the other hand, compressed air is much in favor, 
especially for drills, coal cutters and similar portable 
equipment. The exhaust provides a quantity of pure, 
fresh air at a low temperature, which greatly assists the 
conditions of operation at the working face. The chief 
disadvantage with regard to compressed air is the high 
cost of an efficient system of transmission and the inevi- 
table loss of power which occurs due to leakage and tem- 
perature changes. 

As colliery workings become more extended, electricity 
comes more and more into use. Obviously in those plants 
where a small central station is installed to operate the 
power-consuming appliances throughout the mine, the 
question arises as to whether it is not advisable to com- 
bine the advantages of the two systems, by installing 
electrically driven air compressors which can be operated 
at high efficiency, the compressed air thus obtained being 
then utilized in standard power-consuming appliances. 

In a good many instances, this course has been adopted 
and attention may therefore be drawn to what is probably 
one of the largest installations of electrically driven air 
compressors for mine purposes which is at present in ex- 
istence. This is to be found in the mines of the Great 
Western Colliery Co., Ltd., of Pontypridd, South Wales, 
and consists of two compressors of the type shown in the 
illustration. Each of these machines has a capacity of 
2000 cu.ft. of free air per min., when running at.a 
speed of 290 r.p.m. The diameter of the low-pressure 
Piston is 28 in., while that of the high-pressure piston is 
17 in., the length of the stroke being 12 in. They are 
suitable for a working pressure of 100 lb. per sq.in., and 
are each driven by an electric motor of 400 hp. One of 
these sets is installed at Llantwit Vardre, and the other 
one at Maritime colliery, Pontypridd. 

The machines are of the vertical, high-speed, two-stage, 
double-acting type, inclosed and thoroughly water-jack- 
eted. They were constructed by Tilghman’s Patent Sand 
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Blast Co., Ltd., of Manchester. The air cylinders are fit- 
ted with valve chambers, arranged at the back, these being 
water-jacketed together with the cylinder heads. The pis- 
tons are of the box-pattern type, fitted with cast-iron 
packing rings. 

The cylinders are fitted with automatic multiple-plate 
valves. In the valve chest an independent inlet and 
outlet valve is arranged at each end of the cylinder and 
the common trouble of carbonized oil on the valves due to 
the heating of the air during compression, is prevented 
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Tue Arr Compressor ON BUILDER’S TESTING-FLOOR 


by the thorough water-jacketing previously mentioned. 
Eacn valve consists of six plain, thin steel plates or 
rings working on a removable cast-iron seat, a suitable 
guard plate being provided to control the lift of the 
valve. 

The two plates next to the valve seat are made perfect- 
ly flat and the remaining four are slightly buckled, form- 
ing a simple and reliable spring, which, owing to its 
length, is not liable to break. The number of plates and 
the degree of buckling is arranged to suit the air pres- 
sure and speed at which this type of compressor over- 
ates. ach valve and spring, together with its seating 
and guard, can be removed as a whole for inspection. The 
four seatings are held in position by one through bolt, 
rendering the removal of any of the valves a simple and 
easy matter. 
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On the inlet or discharge sides of the machine, an au- 
tomatic unloader is provided, which throws off the load 
when the air pressure in the receiver exceeds that re- 
quired and allows the compressor to run light until the 
pressure drops to normal. The discharge unloader is pro- 
vided with a back pressure valve, allowing the compressor 
to be started up from rest against no-load with the full 
working pressure in, the receiver. 


PressurRE LusBricaTion Is EMPLOYED 


Lubrication of the bearings and slides is effected by oil 
under pressure, while the cylinders are lubricated through 
a forced sight-feed lubricator on the front of the center 
box. The intercooler is of cast iron and is placed in a 
vertical position at the back of the machine, the cooling 
tubes being of brass secured in position in packed glands 
in the tube plates in the same manner as with ordinary 
steam condenser tubes. 

The photograph shown was taken in the shops of the 
manutacturers before shipment to the colliery, but since 
installation, it has been found that these compressors run 
in a satisfactory manner, thoroughly fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which they were installed. 
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An Improvised Steam Separator 


The illustration clearly shows the construction of a 
steam separator made of pipe fittings, says Martin Mc- 
Geery, in Power of Oct. 7, 1918. The size of the fit- 
tings used will, of course, vary with the size of line on 
which the separator is to be placed. 

The tee A should be much larger than the steam line 
to allow sufficient steam to get through the separator. 


Jofrgine re 








CONSTRUCTION OF THE SEPARATOR 


By cutting the nipple or short length of pipe B on an 
angle, as shown, turning the long side toward the direc- 
tion of flow, I believe more water can be taken from the 
steam than if the nipple is cut straight across. 

A gage-glass is fitted to the drop leg aud a steam trap 
is placed in the line draining this leg. This type of sep- 
arator can be easily and quickly made and gives fairly 
good results. 
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Home-Made Emery Wheel for Grind- 
ing Valves 


I have heard and read of many ways of grinding valve 
seats, says HK. HE. Thompson, in Power for Oct. 7%, 1913, 
but never heard of a method like my own: Remove the 
disk holder from the valve stem and cut out the compo- 
sition disk and fill up with emery with just enough thin 
glue to make the emery damp. Smooth off the top 
and set away for a few hours; when the mixture hardens 
it makes a good emery wheel of the proper size. Place it in 
the valve and turn with a brace. If it is desired to use 
the disk holder in the valve, submerge it in warm water 
for a few minutes and scrape out the softened emery. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


Nondelegable Duty of Coal Operators Toward Miners in 
Washington—The duty of coal operators under the laws of 
Washington to provide sufficient ventilation in their mines 
for the safety of employees is absolute in the sense that the 
operator is liable for failure of one to whom the duty has 
been delegated to perform it. (Washington Supreme Court, 
Davies vs. Rose-Marshall Coal Co., 134 Pacifie Reporter, 180.) 


Rights of Purchasers of Corporate Stoeck—One who buys 
shares of stock, without notice of any claim existing in favor 
of the corporation against the person from whom he pur- 
chased, is entitled to compel the company to register the 
transfer on its books, or to recover damages resulting from 
its refusal to do so, and, hence, cannot recover against the 
seller on the theory of a breach of warranty as to his title. 
(Arkansas Supreme Court, Bankers’ Trust Co. of St. Louis 
vs. McCloy, 159 Southwestern Reporter, 305.) 


Actionable to Induce Breach of Contract—It is an action- 
able wrong to induce another to break a contract with a 
third person. (Maryland Court of Appeals, Cumberland Glass 
Mfg. Co. vs. DeWitt, 87 Atlantic Reporter, 927.) 


Scope of New York Coal Sales Law—The law enacted in 
New York in 1911, making it a misdemeanor to deliver coal 
sold, without delivering a scale ticket to the buyer, applies 
to sales to retail dealers, as well as to ultimate consumers by 
dealers. (Onondaga County, New York, County Court; People 
vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Ry. Co., 143 New York 
Supplement, 159.) 


Duty to Keep Mine Roofs Safe—Kansas coal operators are 
bound to use a reasonable degree of care to keep the roofs 
of their mines in a reasonably safe condition for miners who 
are required to work under them. (Kansas Supreme Court, 
Reynolds ws. New Century Mining Co., 133 Paeifie Reporter 
844.) 


Liability for Injury to Minors—A West Virginia coal min- 
ing company is liable for injury to a boy miner put to work 
by the company’s mine boss, without being instructed against 
dangers not appreciated by him. But a boy more than 14 
years old is presumed to know the ordinary dangers of his 
employment, though this presumption may be rebutted. 
(West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Sprinkle ws. Big 
Sandy Coal & Coke Co., 78 Southeastern Reporter 971.) 


Validity of Employment Contract—An agreement to em- 
ploy plaintiff to do certain work in digging a slope and in 
driving an air course in defendant’s coal mine, until de- 
fendant should begin shipping from the mine, was not un- 
enforceable as being uncertain as to the duration of the con- 
tract. (Alabama Court of Appeals, Barney Coal Co. vs. Davis, 
62 Southern Reporter 895.) 


Injury Caused by Defective Appliance—A coal company is 
liable for injury to an employee caused by the company’s 
failure to provide suitable blocks for his use in blocking cars 
as they descended a gravity switch to a_ shaft. (United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit; Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. ws. Shondalla; 205 Federal Reporter 715.) 


Use of Dockyard by Public—A fuel company which main- 
tains a dockyard does not impliedly dedicate ary part of the 
premises as a public street, by merely permitting use by per- 
sons not transacting business with the company; it is nec- 
essary to show an express intent to dedicat2 land as a 
street before an implied dedication will be dectared by the 
courts. (Georgia Supreme Court, Savannah vs. Standard Fuel 
Supply Co., 78 Southeastern Reporter 906.) 
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Comparatively few mining men realize the growing 
jemand for technical knowledge and fair acquaintance 
with the theory and principles relating to mining, on 
the part of all mine officials. The man who thinks he 
has nothing to learn is the one, in truth, who has the 
most to learn. Whether we believe it or not, the man 
who ceases to study and read will retrograde, and must 
give place to his fellow worker who keeps more abreast 
of the times. 
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The suggestion that the eyesight of miners is injured 
by the burning of inferior oil in mine lamps, is a good 
one. While it cannot be doubted that certain diseased 
eyes develop what is known as miner’s nystagmus; and 
that this disease is, perhaps, more common in districts 
where safety lamps are used exclusively, than elsewhere ; 
it has not been proven that healthy eyesight is at all 
affected by the constant use of this lamp. Indeed, the 
evidence is to the contrary. There are too many con- 
tributory causes, in mining work, to regard the safety 
lamp as having any positive ill effect on the healthy eye- 
sight of miners. 
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Retrospect and Prospect 
THE Past 


One brief glance backward into the past of coal min- 
ing is sufficient to convince even the skeptical mind that 
the interests of the operator are those of the miner. These 
two factors in the coal-mining industry are indissolubly 
associated. It was the deepening and growing realization 
of the practical need of the HUMAN FACTOR in 
the operation of mines, two years ago, that gave birth 
to Coat Agr. Since that time no effort has been spared 
by the editors to foster the growth and encourage the 
development of all that pertains to humanizing the opera- 
tion of coal mines. 


: 


THE PRESENT 


Today, the recognized cornerstone of all effort for im- 
proving conditions in coal mining is the practical training 
‘and education of mining men. We are glad to say 
that this work has received the hearty indorsement and 
‘codperation of all the larger coal-mining companies. 
‘Many of these have organized independent educational 
agencies, in the mining camps and at the mines in their 
ae’, To further this work is the constant aim of CoAL 
‘Ace. That we are succeeding is clear from the increas- 
‘ing interest of readers, and the earnest endeavors of writ- 
ers for the paper, to engender an atmosphere that will, at 
once, help the miner and benefit the employer. The 
‘many articles written and questions discussed are en- 
couraging men to write who never wrote before for pub- 
lication; and, as a result, the “human element” in the 
coal-mining industry today is the recognized link that 
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binds the operator to his employees; and the miner to his 
employer. 
THE FUTURE 


The future is bright. It promises more earnest, intel- 
hgent and united efforts on the part of all who honestly 
desire to improve the condition of mine workers, and es- 
tablish a more safe, sound and equitable basis of opera- 
tion. In that work, we, of Coan Acx, hope to play our 
humble part. 
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Cancer, A Coal-Smoke Disease? 


Two weeks ago, we read that tuberculosis carried away 
more miners than were killed by the coal industry. This 
we considered a severe criticism, for have we not been 
taught that our accident death rate was an offense against 
Christendom ? 

And now a new charge is brought against the coal 
industry and we learn on excellent authority that cancer 
is caused by the burning of coal. Charles E. Green, of 
Edinburgh, is first sponsor for the idea, and Sir William 
H. Bennett, an eminent surgeon and president of the 
Coal-Smoke Abatement Society, at its recent meeting, in- 
dorsed his views, as being conclusive. To quote the mes- 
sage: 

Sir William said that investigation had shown that the 
incidence of cancer was limited to those areas where coal 
was a staple fuel, while it was almost nonexistent where 
ordinary peat alone was used. The only exception yet dis- 
covered to this rule, he declared, was in districts where the 
peat was a hard black substance which crackled like coal and 
was quite unlike the ordinary smoldering peat. Sir William 


in conclusion spoke strongly in favor of gas as a substitute 
for coal. 


On such flimsy evidence do the smoke abaters base 
their claims as if a sufficient indictment could not be 
drawn without resting on such clouds. The peat countries 
are not successful industrially ; they are, therefore, large- 
ly occupied by farmers, cattle raisers, and those engaged 
in manual trades. Probably this has more effect than 
smoke on the infrequency of cancer. 

As a matter of fact, if statistics are to be taken as of 
their face value, smoke abatement will increase rather 
than diminish cancer. We will not compare Arcadia 
with Babylon, but will balance some industrial communi- 
ties, using smoky fuels, with some of those which are 
using anthracite, which gives no smoke. 


CANCER IN 1900 


Deaths 
; per million 

City Deaths Population people 
Philadel plitsyen. gruvets sl dere tosis claire 6 cone 806 1,293 697 6.23 
INewuv ord Cltypeticcs oe tena tice tert 2060 3 437,202 5.99 
BOrantOmay cee ents axbaka ahah iatigute euevere 40 102,026 3.92 
(PattSHUre ett etoctereasrehonthen here stare 117 321,616 3.64 
IMIG GOSDONb. qasatenetoiers A shalsretelele so il=s ; 8 34,227 2.34 


Note how Philadelphia, New York City and Scranton, 
which all use large quantities of anthracite, have higher 
cancer death rates than cities using smoky soft coal. We 
cannot say that anything definite is proved, however, be- 
cause into Scranton a large percentage of foreign adults 
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is constantly entering, and Philadelphia and New York 
are both augmented yearly by grown persons, native and 
foreign. In consequence of that, the disease which at- 
tacks adults more than youth, may have a better chance 
to get in its fatal work. 

The same exception may be taken to another table. 
Those who die by violence or consumption in their youth 
cannot die of cancer in their age, for death by the for- 
mer is a sure preventive of a later decease by the latter. 
We give the table, however: 


CANCER AND OCCUPATIONS PER 100,000 IN 1900 


Sailors, pilots, fishermen and Miners and quarrymen......... 33.4 

oystermen.................. 118.1 Steam railroad engineers....... 30.9 
Blacksmiths sete. «a coc aes 107.3. FBookkeepers, clerks and copyists 28.0 
Clergymenter ne. et .... 102.2 Saloon and restaurant keepers. . 0 
Brick and stone masons....... 98.0 Draymen, hackmen and team- 
Farmers, planers and farm lab- StELS:.2. 02 bok chaos eee nae 2.6 

orers. ...... 87.7 Compositors, printers, pressmen 22.1 
Carpenters ‘and joiners. .... 77.7 Plumbers, gas and steam fitters. 8.2 
All occupied males............. 57.1 


The FaNerns facts, however, will show, we think, how 
careful we should be in accepting the strange conclusion 
that clear air promotes cancer. 
as a whole, live to more than the usual span of life. At 
65 years of age, 55 per cent. of the clergymen are alive, 
36.8 per cent. of the sailor group and 44.2 of the black- 
smiths. So they live till cancer can attack and kill them. 
On the other hand, there are but 8.2 per cent. of the 
plumber group who live till 65, so they die too young for 
a high cancer death rate. 

We are not disposed to believe that smoke causes can- 
cer or destroys it. The imagination of the blue-sky advo- 
cates, commendable as it.is, has repeatedly driven them 
to sensational and impossible statements, 
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The Element Sulphur 


The lithosphere is the name given to that outer part 
of the earth of which we have knowledge. Of the inner 
part we can only hazard the most uncertain guess, while 
of the outer ten miles, we can form a reasonably correct 
idea. 

F. W. Clarke says that one-tenth of one per cent. of 
that outer ten-mile shard, called the lithosphere, is sul- 
phur, and he estimates that about eleven-tenths per 
cent. of that element is found in the igneous rocks. Hence 
it is clear that he believes that the sedimentary masses 
forming 5 per cent. of the whole lithosphere contain an 
inappreciable amount of sulphur. 

And to a certain degree that is true; though the coal- 
mining engineer who nearly always finds 1 per cent. in 
his coal and may discover nodules and flakes of pyrite 
which will bring the percentage up to 10 per cent., is 
sometimes disposed to think that sulphur is somewhat 
generally disseminated through the earth’s sedimentary 
rocks. In fact not a few engineers will declare that the 
pyrite in coal arises from solutions which entered after 
the coal was formed, forgetting that if these nodules and 
flakes were mere sedimentations, they would probably be 
found with almost equal frequency wherever there were 
cavities in roof or floor. It is true they might not be 
sulphides because of the absence of methane in bitumin- 
ous rocks to convert the sulphates into unoxidized bod- 
les. 

Peat and all the other forbears of coal, oil, and bitum- 
inous shale, had a power of absorbing sulphur, which ele- 
ment is, like carbon, a marked constituent of living bod- 
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ies. It is consumed by some bacteria just as is nitrogen. 
It is found in all vegetation and is a component of albu. 
men. It is found abundantly in all hair. When fecal 
and other matters putresce, the evil odors may be largely 
traced to mercaptans, of which sulphur is an important 
element. 

In purified Trinidad bitumen also may be found 6 
per cent. of sulphur, and some asphalts contain as much 
as 10 per cent. The natural gases of Ohio and Indiana 


show 0.17 per cent. of sulphur and those from California 


and Canada are also sulphur-bearing. The same is true 
of petroleums, the oils of Texas, California and oye 
being sulphurous. 

WwW rhen discussing the presence of sulphur in sedimen- 
tary rocks, it must be remembered that easy as its pres- 
ence is to determine, important as are its effects in the 
clay-manufacturing industry, many chemists do not seek 
to determine its quantity in the rocks they analyze, and 
their failure to list it in their reports does not prove its 
absence. Nevertheless the fact that it is almost never 
found disseminatedly present in nonbituminous sedimen- 
taries in percentage over unity in recorded analyses 
shows that it is not nearly as prevalent in nonbituminous 
rocks as in those which are bituminous. 

It is not often found in the United States even in hme- 
stones. In Pennsylvania, 110 analyses of that mineral 
quoted in the Pennsylvania State College report 1899- 
1900, averaged 0.08 per cent. of sulphur, or less thani 
one-tenth of 1 per cent., and there were 163 analyses 
which ignored the element entirely. The highest analy- 
sis showed 2.43 per cent. and the next 0.314 per cent. 

A careful perusal of E. C. Eckles “Building Stones and 
Clays” will show a like absence of sulphur. We have tab- 
ulated the analyses which he quotes, as follows: 


SULPHUR IN SEDIMENTARY ROCKS 
Number of Sam: ms | 
Number of Kind of Average Maximum with Sulphur 
Samples Material Per Cent. Per Cent. determined il 
48 Slates 0. att 0.92 127 
628 Sandstones 0..032"~+, eres 0 
6 Molluscan shells 0. 37 0.3824 |. See 
843 Limestones 0.102" 5 eae 39 
A Marbles -~ © [4:4).35 S52 eee 1 
Clays: ¢, 2%. Aes nee 24 





A. C. Fieldner’s analyses have shown how modern peat 
bogs are as full of sulphur as ancient coals. And this 3s) 
not hard to believe, for there is, according to Warring> 
ton’s “Chemistry of the Farm,” almost as much sulphur 
as lime in the reaped part of a wheat plant. However, 
while the albuminous parts of all plants, the seeds, are 
richer in sulphur than in lime, the stalk and leaves ar’ 
much richer in lime than in sulphur, so that hay, havin 
small seeds, has 5 to 10 times as much lime as sulphur. 

It is quite possible that the large beds of coal ceased 
growing not so much because of unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions and prejudicial earth movements, but fro 
soil depletion and among the salts removed may haw 
been those soluble sulphates necessary for plant life. Th 
metabolism of the plant had made the sulphur in it 
make-up unsuited for further use in the vegetal economy 

Though the sulphur appearing as pyrite in coal i 
largely segregated, it does not follow, though the supp 
sition is not wholly impossible, that it entered from tl 
outside after the coal was formed; in fact, it probably 
entered the plant as part of its juices, remained as a sul 
phate or later became one, and.was dissolved and de 
posited as a sulphide in cavities, the methane in the coa 
being able to achieve this chemical reaction. 
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THE COAL RESOURCES OF THE WORLD. An inquiry made 

| on the initiative of the executive committee of the 

] Twelfth International Geological Congress. Canada, 1913. 
Edited by W. McInnes, D. B. Dowling and W. W. Leach 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, 3 volumes, 8%x11%4 
in., in all 1266 pp. with atlas, 134%2x19% in. with 48 maps, 
of which 19 occupy two pages. The reading volumes also 
contain several maps. Morang & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Paper boards. Price $25. 


This authoritative work completely covers the coal re- 
sources of the world as now known and does it, with ex- 
septions, in a truly well balanced manner. One of the marked 
sxceptions is the United States which receives only 16 pages 
tor the description of its continental resources. Compared 
with Japan which occupies 70 and China which has $81 and 
Sanada 86, the showing is somewhat meager but perhaps the 
sitizen of the United States would rather buy a volume 
which tells him about foreign countries than one which gives 
aim, in regard to his own, at a considerable price, what he 
‘san get for little or nothing and in more detailed form from 
the Geological Survey. British India is most inadequately 
treated in a bare 12 pages. However, aS we have said, every 
country containing coal has its deposits described and their 
areas estimated in these volumes. 
| J. M. Gordon has severely criticised the method of classi- 
fication adopted in the preparation of this book, but we can- 
not say we agree with his remarks. A division of coal had 
to be adopted such as would permit a report to be issued 
within reasonable time. Probably there is no country in 
tthe world where a classification could now be made on the 
basis of the plant life of which the coals are made up, and 
jeven if it were done, we think, it would be less useful and 
less instructive a classification than one based on fuel 
ratio or volatile content, despite all the valid objections to 
these methods of defining fuels. 

Does Mr. Gordon seriously believe that in the future, the 
man on the street will order his merchant to send him ten 
tons of lepidodendrous or equisetaceous coal or a power user 
specify a fuel with a large percentage of asterophyllites? As 
a matter of fact, do not the age of the coal, the flow of sedi- 
ments, the action of thrusts, the intrusion of dykes, the pres- 
sure and imprisonment by sediments and perhaps even the 
ground on which the peat-bog grew, modify the fuel more 
than the plant life of which it is composed? 
| Probably the lower Kittanning coal in Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania, is composed of precisely the same vegetation 
as the same seam in Jefferson County of the same state be- 
cause the conditions under which it was produced were es- 
ay Similar and the growth in the two areas syn- 
-chronous; but one is a high-carbon fuel and the other a cok- 
ing coal; one is reasonably free from sulphur, the other a 
fuel with much sulphur impurity; one is clean, the other 
ie one smokeless, the other smoky; one disposed to break 
‘into Small columnar bodies, the other large and blocky, one 
‘ai no marked cleavage, the other has a well marked face 





and butt. 

Paleobotany will never explain and delimit all these dif- 
ferences any more than a family tree will determine the occu- 
pation and annual income of a man. So many later in- 
fluences arise that a description of a man or a chunk of 
coal as they now are will always be more explicit of actual 
qualities than a pedigree of these things can ever hope 
to be. 

It is true, the fuel ratio does not divide coals into all the 
divisions the public would wish to have recognized, does not 
indeed separate coking from noncoking coal with precision, 
nor valuable from valueless fuel, but we feel that paleo- 
botanical divisions would be far less satisfactory even if 
Supplemented by the keenest petrographic subtleties. 

We confess that we believe the classification used for this 
(monograph is the best now available, as it does not rely 
wholly on fuel ratio but recognizes the effect of moisture. 

The reader will be surprised to learn how generally coal 
is found and mined. Turkey is rarely regarded-as a coal 
country, yet Leon Dominian states that Heraclea in Turkey 
oroduces about 827,000 short tons a year, a quantity larger 
than is credited to Brazil, Switzerland and Turkey in the 
Jeological Survey Report of 1911. 

Coal is found also in several parts of Ireland notably 
|Leinster, Tipperary, Antrim, Sligo and Tyrone. Everywhere 
rhe beds appear to be badly tilted and broken by faults. 
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Especially interesting to the coal men of the United States 
are the deposits of coal along the west coast of the Pacific 
in Japan, China and the Philippines. The coal appears to be 
of good quality, often containing less than one-half of 1% 
sulphur and not much ash. Even after the Panama canal is 
eompleted it is likely that countries of eastern Asia, will 
supply their own coal and may send much fuel to the United 
States, when their resources are thoroughly developed. 


EXCAVATING MACHINERY. By A. B. McDaniel, assistant 


professor of civil engineering, University of Illinois, 329 
pp. and index; 6x9%; copiously illustrated. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 239 W. 39th Street, New York. Cloth 
boards. Price $3. 


This book will fill an important place in modern engineer- 
ing libraries. It is a preé€minently practical treatise on the 
art of excavating by machinery and gives the costs of hand- 
ling by different niethods and in some cases also the cost of 
the machinery used. 

No form of excavator seems to have been overlooked. 
Beginning with drag and wheel scrapers, it goes on to de- 
scribe graders of various kinds which push the earth before 
them. It then describes various forms of steam shovels in- 
cluding traction shovels which load by dragging along the 
surface. 

Part II gives details relative to dredges, dry-land and 
floating excavators. Drag line excavators and templet and 
wheel ditchers are then discussed and some pages are de- 
voted to the tower excavator and to walking dredges. The 
floating types treated are dipper and ladder dredges; the 
Lébnitz rock ¢xcavator and hydraulic dredges are also con- 
sidered. Then follow the trench diggers with traveling der- 
ricks, cable conveyors and trestle tracks. Notice is also 
taken of the traction type of ditchers which simultaneously 
place the tile and backfill the ditch excavated. Levee build- 
ers also receive a chapter. 

It may seem that this information is somewhat remote 
from the needs of mining engineers but any one who has 
observed the methods adopted around mines will realize that 
the pick, shovel and cart occupy too prominent a part because 
modern methods of dirt removal have not received due at: 
tention from the mine management. 

Reservoirs, spurs of railroads and ditches have frequently 
to be built by mine engineers and in many places extensive 
stripping has to be done. The data in this book will serve to 
indicate how such work can be performed with economy 
and speed. 

THE MINERAL INDUSTRY, Its Statistics, Technology and 
Trade during 1912, Edited by Charles Of. xv + 1090 pp. 
64%,x9% in., several illustrations. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


239 W. 39th St., New York. Cloth boards. Price $10. 

This is the twenty-fifth publication of this comprehensive 
work, the first volume of the long series being produced -by 
Richard P. Rothwell when he was editor of the “Engineering 
and Mining Journal.” The list of contributors is so exten- 
sive and the men so well chosen for the services they render 
that the work merits the confidence so freely placed in it. 

Every material quarried or mined is included in the list of 
subjects except clay and building stone. Such products of the 
mine as fuller’s earth, gypsum, chalk, eryolite, bauxite, borax, 
garnet, glass sand, mica and diatomaceous earth are all con- 
sidered. Coal and coke receive 38 pages beside their part in 
the chronology, the production tables of various countries, 
and the records of imports and exports. Moreover, R. H. 
Richards and C. E. Locke deal on the “Progress of Ore Dress- 
ing and Coal Washing in 1912” in a 67-page article, most of 
which is devoted to the separation of ores however. There 
is a 20-page bibliography treating extensively of coal and 
coke and general mining considerations. This bibliography 
is supplemental to those prepared for each mineral treated 
in the report. 

The coal and coke division of the book was intrusted to 
A. T. Shurick of “Coal Age” but as no single person, how- 
ever well informed can write a complete and balanced report 
of the whole industry in the United States, his work is sup- 
plemented by reports from their own states written by 17 
separate authorities. The record of two states during 
1912 is taken from the U. S. Geological Survey’s advance 
sheets. Where new estimates of coal resources have been 
made, these facts are recorded under their proper head- 
ings. The coal markets are covered by three undoubted 
authorities. It should also be noted that the statistics and 
trade in foreign countries are treated with thoroughness. 
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Rescue Work of the Madison Coal 
Corporation 
By JAMES TAYLOR* 


The Madison Coal Corporation, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has a mine at Dewmaine, Williamson County, IL, which 
is more than usually well equipped for rescue work. 

Fig. 1 shows the mine-rescue station, which is of brick 
and covered with a reinforced-conecrete roof. The room 
containing the rescue apparatus measures 6x8 ft. and the 
first-aid and observation room covers 16x171% ft. ‘There 
is also a bathroom. 

At all five plants of the Madison Coal Corporation 
there is an efficient rescue and first-aid corps composed 
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if It will be the duty of the mine manager to know t} 
the breathing apparatus in all its parts is eomplete a 
properly cared for, and by actual test, not less than 0 
every 14 days, in the gas room of the mine-rescue buildi 
determine whether the rescue apparatus is in safe and eff, 
tive condition. 

2. It will also be the duty of the mine manager 
know that the mine-rescue building is kept in a clean a 
orderly condition, that all safety lamps are properly Ca) 
for and ready for immediate use; furthermore that all si 
plies required in connection with rescue work are kept 
ample quantities. 

3. In ease of fire, whether from the result of an + 
plosion or not, stop the fan only long enough to deterya 
the quantity of air and proper direction in which to force © 
ventilation so as to provide for the safety of those who r 
be in the mine. 

4. Upon hearing the alarm of fire or the warning of 
explosion, the regularly organized rescue parties will i 
mediately go to their respective places and make prepa 














RESCUE CAR N* 





Fie. 1. Mine-Rescur BUILDING 


of six men, who are thoroughly drilled and trained by 
the best of first-aid instructors. In the first-aid rooms 
underground, as well as in the rescue buildings, are kept 
Red Cross outfits, army blankets, stretchers and rubber 
pillows. The rescue-building equipment includes Fleuss 
helmets and a pulmotor. 

The cars shown in Fig. 2 are kept for rescue work only, 
having two seats on the inside running the full length 
of the car. The spaces. beneath these seats are utilized as 
tool boxes and contain all the supplies needed by rescuers, 
including a life line, hatchets, hammers, wire cutters 
and other tools and instruments of like character. 

The following rescue rules have been formulated: 
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tions to enter the mine under the direction of the district 
superintendent and mine manager, who will be governed by 
the rescue rules prepared by the manager of the ‘Illinois 
Mine-Rescue Stations. 

5. When the danger signals are given because of fire 
or otherwise, the foreman of the first-aid corps must im- 
mediately telephone to the company’s physician and other 
doctors if necessary, and see to it that his force is ready 
to care for the injured. 

6. Immunity from accidents in general can only be se- 
cured by all employees thoughtfully performing their duties 
as required by the mining laws of the state and the com- 
pany’s rules for the government of its mines. It is further- 
more necessary that there be complete codperation between 
the employees and the management in maintaining an effic- 
ient fire-fighting and rescue organization coupled with a well 
trained first-aid corps. 

The knowledge that complete efficiency in this respect 
exists should bring immeasurable satisfaction to the mine 
workers and their families and in the most complete way 
possible compensate all employees for their full and active 
support in making this feature of the service a complete 
success. 

A. J. MOORSHEAD, 
President and General Manager. 

The hospital shown in Fig. 3 is provided with all mod- 
ern appliances, including an X-ray machine for locating 
fractures. The building is heated with hot air and will 
accommodate six patients at one time. 

Prizes have been given for the yards making the best 
appearance. Fig. 5 shows the yard drawing first prize in 


the 70-lot village. 
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H.C. Frick Coke Co.’s Finals 


We described, in the issue of Oct. 4, one of the prelim- 
inary meets of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., held at Trotter 
mine, near Connellsville, Penn., Sept. 25. The victorious 
team at that meet nearly succeeded in getting first 
place at the finals, only being 14 per cent. from second 
place and 4 per cent. from the winning team. 

The finals were held at Continental No. 1, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Oct. 9. There were eight contesting teams, 
representing all the H. C. Frick Coke Co.’s mines in the 
Connellsville region. 

The following percentages were obtained by the com- 
peting teams: 


PURPA EM et ses) s wie ei sile ses a 96% MNT ITUCTL OXY tm eweton tebe rca cie de xs 93 fo 
SES LS See Obie man Redatonese fc ns. os 9314 
SREOURIEO GH 9. 6s ed kee 96 Coloniale Nos ola. + 2 931% 
ola WG i 95 Fo Gio kas PR ep ee oe 9234 


The teams were given the four following problems: 


First or One-Man Event—First and second fingers of the 
left hand torn off, and compound fracture of the nose. 


Second or Two-Man Event—Compound fracture of the 
right forearm, incised wound of the left lower leg, and con- 


; tusion above the eye. 


Third or Full-Team Event—Compound fracture of the left 
thigh and burns of the face, neck, arms and chest. Place on 
a stretcher and carry 50 ft. 


Fourth or Full-Team Event—Fractured skull, patient in- 
jured and unconscious. Fracture of four ribs on the right 
Side and dislocation of the right ankle, and a crushed left 


foot. 
The following are the members of the three leading 
teams : 


_Lambert—G. A. Millward, captain; Casper Schucler, Andy 
Hizaney, John Hatala and Samuel Rooneck. 


Phillips—William Shaw, captain; Andy Secoskey, Elmer 
_ Moody, Sylvester Modjesky, Walter Kuhns, and John Dono- 
hue, substitute. 


Coalbrook—Lyell Buttermore, captain: Earl Henderson, 
William Howe, Walter Trader and Charles Stinger. 


_ The judges were not affiliated in any way with the com- 
peting teams and thus the contest was adjudged with 
complete impartiality. 


AGE 


Wages in Alberta, Can. 


The following are the wages paid in the province of 
Alberta as recorded in the. Annual Report of the Depart- 


ment of Public Works: 


Outside Wages 
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Beehive Coke Ovens (Continued) 


Fire bosses. . $110.00 to $115.00 per mo. Perday Hr. 
Perday Hr. Loading into box or open 
Bottom TORY taste cro be Oo 10 cars (less than 200 tons 
Slate pickers (boys)...... 1.37 10 per month), per ton... ne UNG 
Slate pickers (men)...... 2.47 10 Seam locomotive engineer $3.40 10 
Car oilers (men)........ 2.47 LO'5 Motormatan..foceni. mo LS 10 
Car oilers (boys)........ 1.65 LO SSUATTy Mia tinge Noe eee, CRA, 10 
Tallwiboys: wate lest LOPMPLaRterers wie occa te 2.47 10 
Meamsters) Wagar iiaten ee 2 SO 10 Carters and cleaners..... 2.47 10 
Blacksmith. sues ae ay) O28 10 All otherlabor.......... 2.47 10 
Blacksmith’s helpers..... 2.90 10 ; 
Power-house engineers... 3.85 12 Belgian Coke Ovens 
Power-house engineers... 3.40 8 Perday Hr. 
Ha n=Menee omen rp an 2.90 12 Ram engineman........ $3.40 10 
Hoisting engineers....... 3.20 2. Charger: ).0 625 oases 2.89 10 
Hoisting angineers....... 3.78 LO, Glaversat cies. Gt dee 2.89 10 
Hoisting engineers....... 4.40 L20 Drawers ).80. 6. cee eee 89 10 
Tail rope engineers...... 3.63 8. leoaderates. hc He 2.60 10 
Tail rope engineers...... 3.85 10 ‘ 
Endless rope engineers... 3.30 10 Briquette Plant 
Box-car loader engineer.. 3.40 10 Perday Hr 
Tipple engineer........ 3.40 10 Engineer............... $3.86 12 
Sereen engine tender..... 2.65 10 Briquetter.............. 3.97 12 
Locomotive engineer..... 3.40 10 Briquetter’s helper...... 3.40 tts 
Locomotive switehman .. 3.00 LO Pa rsmettoreics, see. 2.29 12 
diremianoe. och 2.89 SR aharerse en, sone 2.89 12 
RIremaih a eae eee eds SO 12 
a. helpers™..c2... 2.65 10 Inside Wages 
ailway-car helper...... 2.60 10 er ds 
Tipple dumper (man).... 2.89 10 Shotlighter............ te Ben - 
Tipple dumper’s helpers.. 2. 64 10 Bratticeman............ 3.30 8 
Tipple dumper (bey) ...: 1.65 10 Bratticeman’s helper.... 2.75 8 
Top CAGGsi 5. oie vis B64 10 Timberman..,.......... 3.30 8 
Car TEPAIEr sharopicl: a. 3.40 10 Timberman’s helper..... 3.75 8 
Car repairer’s helper..... 2.90 10} fh, acklaverse.c. cee, 6330 8 
Breaker engineer........ 3.40 10 Tracklayer’s helper...... 2.75 8 
Hanrthremants 2. hoe. e- 3.40 12 “MGtorman ee. eee. 305 8 
Machinists. +++ +$3.40 to 3.85 10 Motorman’s helper...... 2.75 8 
Machinist’s helper....... 2.90 10 Locomotive enginecr..... 3.05 8 
ASHIMADe re fase ier tacks «1 se 2750 10 [Locomotive switchman... 2.75 8 
ASNMAN eco erasere es eet oO 12). Dyiversacs.. . eee eo 8) .O3 8 
Winger inten) ecry. ate tear 2.89 12 Drivers (wet places)... .. 3.30 8 
Coupler: (man) 07. a 2.47 10 Drivers (spike team)..... 3.50 8 
Coupler (boy)........... 1.65 10 Couplers (men)......... 2.75 8 
Breaker oiler..... Fete ce Payoh, 11 Couplers (boys)......... 1.65 8 
Washer or tipple oiler.... 2.89 11 Switch boys...... $1.37 to 1.65 8 
Breaker picker boss...... 2.89 LO TDOGE DOVES. seeo eee eel el0 8 
Timber frameri.e....25. 3.40 10! Rope riders:.c.s.s..s.2. 3.08 8 
Timber sawyer.......... 2.64 10 Main and tail rope riders. 3.30 8 
Box-car shoveler......... 2.89 LUN Biichotaie shee Cee 2.75 8 
Breaker platform boss... 2.89 LOM 2 51-crs ae eS isinaa, bee ordi 8 
Breaker platform men... 2.60 TUR Tonders een ee ea 7 5 8 
Breaker screen men...... 2.47 10 Miners................. 3.30 8 
Rock bank men......... 2.47 10 Miners (wet places)...... 3.75 8 
Dirt bank men.......... 2.47 LOS Rocleminersse. Lee C75 8 
Finisher after box-car Timber handlers......... 3.03 8 
LORdeK As vt aecra Met VO CAD LOM TP Shorersa rt ee.. beoee DD 8 
All other outdoor labor... 2.47 10 Cagers, slope and incline. 2.75 8 
Lampman (depending upon number of Cagers, SHattee eee we 3.30 8 
lamps and skil! of man. .$2.47 to2.89 Wachine men........... 3.75 8 
; 8 Machine men’s helper.... 3.30 8 
Lampman (depending upon number of Burdpmenie ee eer, erate 8 
lamps and skill of man)..$2.47 to Pumpmen_ ; (Dept. Nat. 
og AO ee iraremrsns Gane gern Tet Rs 442 12 Rese OLPaRo rs hyar ee ae eRe 8 
Hoistmencsan te. $3.03 to 3.30 8 
Beehive Coke Ovens Drivers (boys)... $1.65 to 2.75 S 
Grippers = ota nee: Ppa a 8 
Leveling and drawing (63 Grippers (boys)... .$1.65 to 1.75 8 
ton charge) per oven......... $1.00 Pipe fitters’ helpers...... 2.75 8 
Leveling and drawing (5 Pit carriers....... $1.37 to 2.75 8 
ton charge), per oven........ O2807> Clutehmenirtn 1 sesietoess 3.30 8 
Loading into box or open Rollermen yy. /s s). eevteu «46: 2.75 8 
cars (over 200 tons per Miners on contract aver- 
Month) wer tones erie soeae aa Oe Le ARC treme sit a: $3.50 to 6.00 8 
oe 
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Development of Rescue Departments 
in State of Washington 


The Washington Union Coal Co. has built a training sta- 


tion and equipped 


it with four 


Draeger Oxygen Apparatus 


and one Pulmotor and all other equipment necessary to train 


the men in helmet and first-aid work. 


and fully equipped an emergency hospital. 
The Carbon Hill Coal Co. has added two more apparatus 


They have also built 


to their other equipment. This makes six appliances in all. 
The Northwestern Improvement Company has taken up the 
work of organizing and training rescue and first-aid teams 
with a greater measure of success than any of the other 
mining companies. 

This company sent a team to the First National Mine 
Safety Demonstration held in Pittsburgh, Penn., Oct. 30-31, 
1911. This team was made up of the following members, 
John Hutchinson, James Bagley, James Pascoe, John Parker 
and Robert McCollough, D. C. Botting, former mine inspector, 
acted as their subject. They were accompanied by Dr. E. G. 
Stimpson, chief surgeon of the Roslyn-Cle Elum Hospital] — 
Association, who is in active charge of the first-aid work for 
the company. 
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Collapsible Stoppings 

Letter No. 3—The proposition to build collapsible stop- 
pings as a means of preventing extensive mine explosions 
is apparently based on the conclusion of the suggested 
preventative effect of increased room in the mine work- 
ings, for the expansion of the gases produced. In my 
opinion, such an expansive area is not always desirable 
or beneficial. 

Under certain conditions, high and wide places in the 
path of the explosion, such as occur on entry turnouts 
or partings, have frequently checked the progress of the 
explosive wave by permitting the expansion and cooling 
of the gases. On the other hand, instances have occurred 
where conditions favoring the rapid expansion of the 
heated gases had no deterrent effect whatever on the in- 
itiation and extent of the explosion; but seemingly con- 
tributed materially to its development and force. Again, 
there are instances where the absence of such expansive 
area, under certain conditions, instead of favoring the 
development of the explosion, proved a potent factor in 
its suppression. 

To illustrate this point, I would refer to the prelimin- 
ary explosion tests made at the Federal Bruceton mine.* 
In these preliminary tests, the ignition of the coal dust 
was effected in an exterior steel gallery outside of the 
mine but connected therewith by a movable section. When 
this movable section was rolled to one side, thus provid- 
ing unlimited expansion for the flaming gases, within 100 
ft. of the initial point of explosion, there was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a violent explosion of the coal dust in 
the gallery. This explosion gallery was similar, in all 
respects, to the one used at the Pittsburgh Testing Sta- 
tion. When, however, the movable section was in place, 
connecting the gallery with the mine and thus preventing 
the early and rapid expansion of the heated gases, there 
being no other change in the surrounding conditions, the 
flame was projected but feebly through the gallery and 
died away on entering the mine. 

These facts suggest, at least, that the presence of ample 
room for the expansion of the heated gases, at the point 
where the explosion is started, may not always prove 
beneficial; and, on the other hand, the absence of such 
expansive area may not always be detrimental. The 
Bruceton tests would seem to indicate that the expan- 
sive area, at the point where the explosion originates, 
may act to increase instead of to decrease the initial 
energy of the blast and that greater safety is to be sought 
in the avoidance of such expansion, as far as practicable. 

Another consideration is the fact that many of the 
most disastrous and extensive explosions originated in 
room entries where the stoppings between the entries 
were of a more or less temporary character and were 
readily destroyed by the initial blast. In many instances, 
a number of wide rooms connected by open crosscuts, the 
mouths of the rooms being unobstructed, afforded ample 
opportunity for a rapid expansion of the gases. But 





*Bulletin No. 56, Bureau of Mines, p. 39. 


these did not prevent the development of an extensive 
explosion. 

If there is any practical value in the suggestion of 
building collapsible stoppings, the theory should have re- 
ceived some support from the results in these instances. 
On the contrary, it seems that the fact is fairly well es- 
tablished that the easy destruction of stoppings at the 
point where an explosion occurs has no appreciable de- 
pressing effect on the development of the explosion. 

JOHN VERNER. 

Chariton, Iowa. 

Letter No. 4—I have been much interested in the 
letters so far published on this subject. In my opinion, 
while it may be possible for thin collapsible stoppings to 
localize an explosion of gas or dust, in some cases, their 
effectiveness will depend upon conditions in respect to the 
force of the explosion, the strength of the stoppings, and 
the amount of space made available for expansion, by the 
destruction of the stoppings. The condition of the work- 
ings and the gaseous condition of the atmosphere would 
also affect the results. 

There is no question but that the concussion of a heavy, 
windy or blownout shot would throw down a stopping 
that is built too light or flimsy. Should this occur the 
dust thrown into the atmosphere would possibly be ig- 
nited by the flame of succeeding shots. Moreover, the 
short-circuiting of the air would allow gas to accumulate 
at the working face, which would give trouble, later, un- 
less the danger was averted by an efficient fireboss. My 
belief is that it is better practice to build the stoppings in 


- all parts of the mine of suitable strength that they can- 


not be damaged by blasting operations or falls of roof 
caused by pillar drawing. 

It is the practice in the most uptodate mines, where 
the coal is from 31% to 4 ft. in thickness, to build con- 
crete stoppings 6 in. in thickness on butt headings, while 
those on the main cross-entries are 8 in. thick and the 
main-entry stoppings from 10 to 12 in. thick. In order 
to provide the greatest protection from falls of roof and 
coal, these stoppings are built at the center of the cross- 
cut. All overcasts are made extra strong to withstand 
the force of a possible explosion. The thickness of stop- 
pings, in any case, must:be determined by the kind of 
material used, the character and height of the coal and 
the nature of the roof and floor, considering, also, the ex- 
pected life of the stoppings. The inclination of the seam 
and the position of the stopping with respect to the pitch 
may also vary the required thickness. 

As a preventive of explosions I consider it of more 
importance to ventilate the mine in sections, giving to 
each a separate split of air properly conducted to the 
working face; to keep all places and roadways free from 
gas and dust; to drive all crosscuts of ample size at 
equal distances apart; to use nothing but permitted ex- 
plosives; and finally to inspect all shots before firing. 


BENJAMIN HARTILL. 
Johnstown, Penn. 
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Starting Fan after Explosion 


Letter No. 4—Success in any operation depends on 
the extent and accuracy of the information available at 
the time. Since the Draeger and other types of rescue 
apparatus, and portable mine telephones have been 
brought to their present state of perfection, it is possible 
to ascertain more or less definitely the condition of the 
interior of a mine, with respect to fire and gas, shortly 
after an explosion has occurred. These means of mak- 
ing a rapid exploration of portions of the mine that are 
accessible afford the opportunity to extinguish any fires 
that may exist and to short-circuit any air currents that 
may be in circulation and which wisdom suggests should 
be diverted and not allowed to pass through the unex- 
plored workings. 

Speaking of this condition, following explosion in a 
mine, J. W. Paul, one of the most practical of the Federal 
Bureaw’s mining engineers, says: 

In the event of an explosion occurring within a mine 
generating large quantities of methane and containing high- 
ly explosive coal dust and plenty of dry timber, there is 
every probability that mine fires will be started in the 
timber and the coal, in different parts of the mine. Under 
these conditions, if the ventilating system of the mine be 
destroyed, there will naturally exist a real danger in start- 
ing the ventilating current through the mine. It may be 
assumed that the explosion originated at some point near 
the working face and that the stoppings in the vicinity are 
blown down, which will cause an accumulation of gas in 
mies workings. * * * *” 

Continuing, Mr. Paul states: 


The writer, in directing work in a mine of this character, 
immediately following an explosion, proceeded to advance the 
ventilation in stages; that is to say, by restoring the circu- 
lation only in those parts of the mine that had been pre- 
viously explored by men wearing breathing apparatus. In 
this manner, when making the exploration, several fires were 
found and extinguished before the fresh air reached them. 

The recent National Mine Rescue and First Aid confer- 
ence, held at Pittsburgh, Penn., Sept. 23-26, 1912, 
adopted a number of resolutions, among which was a 
method of procedure in case of a mine explosion. One 
of the statements in this resolution reads as follows: 


(b) There should be a man in charge of outside ar- 
rangements who should see that ventilating appliances are 
put in readiness for operation when required. 

It is evident that it was the opinion of this conference 
that occasions might arise when the ventilating fan 
should not be started immediately after being repaired, 
following an explosion in the mine. 

Most mining men are familiar with W. E. Garforth’s 
Rules for Recovering Coal Mines: after Explosions and 
Fires. Mr. Garforth says, p. 41: 


Parties wearing apparatus will act chiefly as scouts, ad- 
vancing ahead of the ventilation to prove the existence of and 
to deal with fires. Their principal and foremost duty will 
be, however, to relieve survivors cut off from the pit by 
afterdamp. * * * * 


Again, on p. 44, he says: 

When the whole of the underground workings have been 
wrecked by an explcsion it will generally be found to be 
the safest plan to recover the workings, in sections, by 


temporarily shutting off the air from all districts except the 
One being explored and those already recovered. * * * 


And again, p. 45: 


Remember that there is likely to be fire about the point 
where the force of an explosion ceased, if there is any in- 
flammable substance such as brattice cloth, doors, timber, 
tubs, or a feeder of gas in the vicinity. 


As I understand the question under. diseussion, it as- 
sumes that the fan has been damaged and is stopped for 
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repairs and there is an accumulation of gas in the mine. 
Referring to this question of the circulation of air in a 
mine, immediately following an explosion, Mr. Garforth 
goes so far as to say (p. 32), assuming, apparently, that 
the fan has not been stopped or gas allowed to accumulate 
in the mine: 


Having regard to the loss of life at Thornhill (139 lives 
lost) and Hamstead (25 lives lost) the course to be pursued 
seems in favor of stopping the fan, for a limited period, while 
an exploration is attempted; but only a knowledge and con- 
sideration of local conditions can determine the actual pro- 
cedure. 


Miners’ Circular, No. 10, published by the Bureau of 
Mines, says, pp. 5 and 6: 

If the mine liberates explosive gas do not restore the 
ventilation in the advance workings until they have been ex- 
plored by men using breathing apparatus. Any’ fires found 
should be put out before ventilation is restored, unless tests 
of the atmosphere within the mine indicate the absence of 
explosive gas. 

If the mine does not liberate explosive gas, it is better 
to restore the ventilating current at once for the benefit of 
any persons who may be alive within the mine. 

The conditions assumed in this question call for a cool 
head and the exercise of good judgment on the part of the 
men in charge. Nevertheless, judging from the above 
quotations, the weight of authority appears to be in 
favor of not starting the fan until a preliminary examina- 
tion of the mine has been made. 

RatpH W. MAYER. 

Roslyn, Wash. 

_A 
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The Safety Lamp and the Eyesight 


I have noticed a number of references to the injurious 
effects produced on the eyesight, by the continuous use of 
the safety lamp, which must, if true, materially diminish 
the producing power of the miner. The question has 
been asked: Does the safety lamp injure the miner’s eye- 
sight ? 

As a miner who has worked in the mines for 24 years, 
22 of which have been marked by the use of safety lamps 
of the most approved type, I want to answer this question 
in the affirmative. I have read carefully what each one 
has said, but want to suggest that anyone who believes 
there is no injury to the eye produced by the use of the 
safety lamp, should spend his next vacation in visiting a 
safety-lamp district in the old country. Let him go to a 
mine worked entirely on safety lamps and ask the super- 
intendent if his men suffer from nystagmus, as the re- 
sult of the continuous use of the safety lamp. He will 
certainly answer “yes,” and will probably show you quite 
a number of men working in the yards who suffer from 
this disease and have had to quit the mine for good. A 
few only recover from the effects. 

In England, the disease became so serious that the 
British Government placed those suffering from its ef- 
fects under the Compensation Act. A miner in England 
who is suffering from nystagmus and unable to follow 
his employment is thus able to draw compensation from 
the company, in the same manner as though he suffered 
from some bodily injury received in the mine and dis- 
abling him for work. To my mind, this is conclusive evi- 
dence that the eyesight is injured by the continued use 
of the safety lamp and that the producing power of the 
miner is diminished thereby. 

A Miner. 

Wylam, Ala.. 
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Building a Mine Overcast 


Mine overcasts should be built of incombusti*ze ma- 
terial, and in such a manner as will guarantee ¢hat they 
will properly perform their duty for the length of time 
they are expected to remain in service. No practical 
mine foreman or superintendent would think of erecting 
un overcast that will be required to last but a single year, 
on the same plan as he would adopt when building one 
expected to serve during the life of the mine. 

The method of constructing a mine overcast, described 
in Coax AGE, Sept. 20, p. 428, is well enough when there 
is plenty of material at hand, such as is there mentioned. 
I want to describe how a mine overcast can be built 
cheaply of such material as is commonly at hand. At 
most of the mines, in this state, located on the moun- 
tains, stone is not handy, and brick and sand are almost 
out of the question, owing to the freight rates which for- 
hid the use of these materials, for mine use. Necessity 
is the mother of invention ; and, at our mines, the practice 
is to build overeasts in as cheap a manner as possible, us- 
ing nothing having a market value, except when abso- 
lutely necessary. Iron rails, bricks and stone can be 
sold for other purposes, which, therefore, prohibits their 
use in the mine. 

It is of the utmost importance that mine overcasts 
should be substantially constructed, in order to avoid the 
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annoyance and trouble that are sure to develop when 
the air bridge leaks, allowing a portion of the ventilat- 
ing current to short-circuit at this point, which would 
greatly impair its efficiency. 

After the excavation has been made for the overcast 
by blasting down the roof, the space is cleared to the 
proper width and a dry wall laid up with the material 
blasted from the roof. Such a wall is built on each 
side of the roadway and the face of the wall coated with 
a mixture of cement and sifted ashes, the latter taking 
the place of sand. When the two sidewalls are com- 
plete, old boiler flues, that have no market value, are 
taken for the floor of the overcast. After these have been 
laid in place, they are covered with a coating of cement 
and ashes, to a sufficient thickness to form the fioor of the 
overcast. When this is complete, a form is made and a 
sidewall built of boiler ashes and cement, on each side 
and above the floor of the overcast. These sidewalls are 
carried up to the overhanging roof. This style of overcast 
can be cheaply built and avoids the necessity of pur- 
chasing brick, stone or sand, which are important items in 
this district, since all these materials must be transported 
up the mountains, at a considerable expenditure of time 
and labor. 

R. Z. Viren, Supt., 
_ West Virginia-Pittsburg Coal Co. 

Colliers, W. Va. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. T. BEARD 


{The Coal Age Pocket Book 


DEFINITIONS 


Numbers—A number is the expression of One, or more 
units or things. Numbers are classified according to their 
character or kind and may be defined as follows: 

A Whole Number or Integer is a summation of exact units, 
or will contain 1 an exact number of times; 1, 9, 16, 153, etc., 
are whole numbers or “integers,” as they are called. 


A Fraction expresses a part of a unit or thing, in dis- 
tinction from an integer, which always expresses the whole 
of anything, in units. This will be explained more fully 
later. Thus, %, 5, %4, ete, are simple fractions. 


A Mixed Number is composed of a whole number and a 
fraction; as 1%, 2%, 12%, etc. 


An Even Number is one that is exactly divisible by 2; or 
when divided by 2 leaves no remainder. The even digits are 
2, 4, 6, 8. Any number that ends with a cipher or an even 
digit is an even number; as, 140, 2368, 3516, etc. 


An Odd Number is one that cannot be divided by 2 with- 
out a remainder. The odd digits are 1, 3, 5, 7, 9: Any num- 
ber that ends in an odd digit is an odd number; 141, 2369, 
3517, etc. Beginning with 1, every other number is odd and 
the intermediate numbers are even. 


A Prime Number is one that cannot be divided by any 
number, except 1, without a remainder; or, aS we Say has 
no divisor except 1.) Thus) 2, 3,6, 7,11, 23,011 19) 235729, ete, 
are all prime numbers. 

Numbers are said to be “prime to each other’ when they 
cannot be divided by the same number without a remainder. 
In other words, they have no common divisor. Such num- 
bers may or may not be prime numbers. Wor example, 4 and 
9, although prime to each are neither of them prime num- 
bers; so also, 6 and 35; 18 and 25; ete. 


A Composite Number is one formed by multiplying two or 
more numbers together. The numbers multiplied together 
are called ‘‘factors.” 


A Denominate Number is one of a given kind or denomina- 
tion that is named; as 1 in., 10 miles, 3 yd., 25 ft., ete. 


A Simple Number is One that is expressed in like units 
only. The numbers last named are simple denominate num- 
bers. 


A Compound Number is One that is expressed in units of 
different denominations; as 8 ft. 6 in., 3 hr. 20 min., ete. 


A Factor of a composite number is any exact divisor of 
that number; thus, 3 and 5 are factors of 15, because each of 
them is an exact divisor of 15. 


A Prime Factor of a number is any prime number that is 
an exact divisor of the number; thus 5 and 6 are factors of 
30; but the prime factors of 30 are 2, 3 and 5. 


A Multiple of a number is the product obtained by multi- 
plying that number by another, or the result of taking the 
is are number of times. Thus, the multiples of 7 are: 14, 

TeZos , ete. é 
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FRACTIONS 


_ A Fraction is a part of a whole. When a unit is divided 
into any*number of equal parts a single part is called a “frac- 
tional unit’; and any number of those parts taken together, 
except the number of the division is a “fraction.” Thus, a 
fraction is the summation of any number of like fractional 
units. For example, 1/3, 4, %, etc, are each fractional units; 
while ?/s, %4, %, ete., are fractions. A fractional unit is, at the 
same time, a fraction. 


How Expressed—The division of a unit into parts is ex- 
pressed by writing the number indicating the division, below 
a short horizontal line (—) or immediately after a diagonal 
line inclined upward to the right (/), the unit being written 
above or before the line, as the case may be. Thus, the di- 
vision into 2, 3, 4, etce., equal parts is expressed as: 

2 4; 3, etc; or 4, i. 4, ete, 
which are all fractional units. 

The number written above or before the line is called the 
“numerator”; the number below or after the line, the ‘de- 
nominator.” These are called the “terms” of the fraction. 

The Denominator of a fraction shows the number of equal 
parts into which the unit is divided. 

The Numerator of a fraction shows the number of parts 
taken or expresses the number of fractional units intended. 

A Proper Fraction is one whose numerator is less than the 
denominator, and whose value is therefore less than 1; as, 
for example, %, %, %, etc. 

An Improper Fraction is one whose numerator is greater 
than the denominator and whose value, therefore, is greater 
than 1; as, for example, ?/s, 5/4, 13/s, etc. 

A Simple Fraction is one whose terms are both whole num- 
bers; as, for example, %, %, 1/s, ete. 

A Complex Fraction is one that contains a fraction in one 
or both of its terms; as, for example 

SY OTS (6% 
A Compound Fraction is a fraction of a fraction; or where 


several fractions connected by signs are expressed as a single 
fraction; as for example, 


2% + 
3— % 


REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS 


_ The Lowest Terms—tIn order to simplify the work, frac- 
tions should always be reduced to their lowest terms by di- 
viding both terms of the fraction by any number that is an 
exact divisor of both. A fraction is in its lowest terms when 
the numerator and denominator are prime to each other. 
The fractions 5, 9/4, 18/;, ete., are in their lowest terms and 
cannot be further reduced, because the terms in each case are 
prime to each other. 
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| Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


ues.—There are 40,000 cu.ft. of air traveling in an 
vay, at an average velocity of 800 ft. per min.; what is 
_area of the airway? 

(ns—The circulation in a mine or airway is always 
on in cubic feet per minute; it is, in this case, 40,000 
ft. per min. Dividing this air volume per minute, by 
velocity in feet per minute, gives the sectional area 
the airway in square feet. Thus, 

\ 40,000 + 800 = 50 sq.ft. 

Jues.—The area of an airway is 80 sq.ft. and the 
‘ount of air traveling, 60,000 cu.ft. per min.; what is 
-yelocity of the air current? 

ins—In this case, the air volume in cubic feet per 
aute, divided by the sectional area of the airway in 
fare feet, gives the velocity of the air current in feet 
+ minute. “Thus, 

60,000 — 80 = 750 ft. per min. 
Ques.—What velocity of the air current would you 
‘ommend at the working faces to properly ventilate 
seous and nongaseous mines? 

The velocity of the air current passing the work- 
r face should always be sufficient to sweep away the 
ses that would otherwise accumulate at the roof or in 
dplaces. In nongaseous mines, the complaint is some- 
yes made that the air is too strong for comfort; while, 
gaseous mines, there is danger of the flame being blown 
cough or against the gauze of the safety lamp and heat- 
2 it sufficiently to pass the flame and ignite the gas 
tside of the lamp. In either case, the velocity of the 
‘current may be reduced and the gases removed ef- 
tually, by erecting suitable brattices, so as to deflect the 
‘against the roof or into the void places. 

The present anthracite-mining law of Pennsylvania re- 
ioe the velocity of air currents in gaseous mines, to 
0 ft. per min., in all air passages except the main in- 
ce and a airways (Art. 10, Sec. 7). This is a 
Utly safe velocity where bonneted lamps are used at 
2 face. The unbonneted Davy should not be sub- 
tted to a velocity greater than 360 ft. per min. In 
ngaseous mines, the velocity of the air at the working 
fe may vary from 200 to 450 or 500 ft. per min., ac- 
rding to the conditions existing in the mine. 
_Ques.—(a) A certain airway, in a coal seam 6 ft. thick, 
814 ft. wide at the roof, and 914 at the floor. When 
e fan is running at 80 r.p.m., the anemcmeter shows a 
ading of 450 revolutions in two minutes. What is the 
antity of air passing in this airway in one-half minute? 
) If the speed of the fan be increased to 100 r.p.m., 
iat should be the quantity of air passing per minute? 
| Ans. —The average width of this airway, or half the 
m of the top and bottom widths, is 9 ft. The sectional 
ea is, therefore, 9 X 6 = 54 sq.ft., assuming that the 
ight of the coal is the clear headroom in the airway. 
le anemometer is calibrated so that one revolution of 
© Vein corresponds to 1 ft. of air travel. At this speed 
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(450 rev.), no correction is necessary, in a good instru- 
ment. 

(a) The velocity of the air current, in this case, is 450 
— 2 = 225 ft. per min. The volume of air passing 
is then 225 &K 54 = 12,150 cu.ft. per min.; or, 6075 
cu.ft., in one-half minute. 

(b) It is commonly estimated that the volume of air 
passing is directly proportional to the speed of the fan, 
which would give, in this case, 

12,150 K 410% = 15,187.5 cu.ft. per min. 

In practice, however, the quantity of air increases in a 
less ratio than the speed of the fan. The fourth power 
of the speed varies as the fifth power of the quantity. 
According to this rule, the quantity of air in circulation 
at a speed of 100 r.p.m. would be, practically, 14,500 
cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—The anemometer makes 120 r.p.in. in an air- 
way that measures 8 ft. 6 in. at the top and 10 ft. 6 in. 
at the bottom, and is 7 ft. high; what is the quantity of 
air passing per minute? 

Ans.—The average width of the airway is half the sum 
of the top and bottom measurements, or, in this case, 9 
ft. 6 in., and its area is, therefore, 9.5 XK 7 = 66.5 sq.ft. 
Except in particular cases, it is common mine practice to 
disregard the correction for the instrument that is some- 
times used; and, in that case, the number of revolutions 
per minute indicates the velocity of the air current in feet 
per minute, if care has been taken to obtain an average 
reading for the airway. The volume of air passing, in 
this case, is 66.5 & 120 = 7980, say 8000 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—Is it a fact that the pillar coal, in a well regu- 
lated mine, costs less per ton than the coal mined from 
the faces of the chambers, in the first working; and, if 
so, what is the reason? 

Ans.—The coal extracted in the first working or at 
the faces of the chambers must generally be undermined, 
or side cut, or both. Under these conditions or when the 
coal is shot off the solid, the same weight of powder will 
break less coal than in pillar work; also, a greater pro- 
portion of fine coal and slack is produced, which increases 
the cost of production. In pillar work, when the work- 
ings have been properly planned and executed, the roof 
pressure can be made to greatly assist the extraction of 
the coal. Less powder is required and the coal is taken 
out in larger sizes. Much will depend on the conditions 
and the way in which the work is carried out. 

Ques.—When extracting a range of pillars of an aver- 
age thickness of 20 ft., how would you proceed with the 
work to insure the safety of the workmen and the se- 
curity of the mine? 

Ans.—Care should be taken to keep the pillar work in 
line and not permit the work on certain pillars to ad- 
vance more quickly than that on others. It is also nec- 
essary to draw all standing timber as the work on the 
pillars progresses, so as to cause a uniform settlement 
of the roof behind the line of pillar work. The pur- 
pose of this is to relieve the pressure on the pillars and 
make this as uniform as possible. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Steps will soon be taken at the auditor general’s depart- 
ment of Pennsylyania to prepare for the enforcement of the 
anthracite coal tax in accordance with the act of 1913. Be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1914, when the new act takes effect, every coal 
operator in the state will receive blank forms on which to 
report output to the auditor general, who is charged under 
the act with the collection of the tax. 

The coal tax will be 2% per cent. ad valorem prepared 
for market, and the reports of output must be made in Jan- 
uary annually, covering the output for the previous calen- 
dar year. This must be made under oath, and there 
fine of $500 and imprisonment up to a year, either or both 


for intentional failure to make such a report, and 10 per cent. - 


is to be added to the tax in case of such neglect or failure. 

If the auditor general and state treasurer are not satisfied 
as to the report they are empowered to have an estimate 
made and to make a settlement of the tax. One-half of the 
tax is to be returned to the county where originating. 

In order to ascertain if they had any authority to inspect 
the quality of the coal served customers in the state, county 
sealers of weights and measures sent an inquiry to Chief In- 
spector Sweeny at the capitol at Harrisburg and received 
a reply that the law does not give them any authority to in- 
spect the quality of coal, their duties being simply to insure 
full weight. 

A conference of sealers is being held here on the question 
of shrinkage. A recent law was passed giving the chief of 
the sealers authority to fix the limit of such shrinkage as 
will be tolerated. 

The complaint of York manufacturers against the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. for carrying coal from the Clearfield region to 
York was withdrawn at the Public Service Commission this 
week, and it was stated that the complaint from Lancaster 
along the same lines would also be withdrawn. The present 
rate from the Clearfield region to Harrisburg is alleged to 
be $1.30 per gross ton, and it is $1.50 to either York or Lan- 
caster. The rate from the same district to Baltimore, which 
is 85 miles south of Harrisburg, is given as $1.60, and the 
same rate applies to Philadelphia. The associations from 
York and Lancaster claimed these rates discriminated against 
the towns. 

There came another turn to the bitter struggle of the 
regulars and insurgents of the United Mine Workers of 
America in the anthracite section this week, when the in- 
surgents made an appeal to a committee from the interna- 
tional executive board for a special convention in District 
No. 1. James Moran, D. A. Frampton and William Harrison, 
the committee that is representing the international board in 
hearing the appeal, is listening to both sides of the case. 
The insurgents alleged that the last regular convention held 
at Wilkes-Barre was not conducted according to the terms 
of the constitution and that they desire another convention. 
The district officers denied that there were any violations 
of the constitution, and in opposing a special convention, they 
ealled attention to the fact that such a session would cost 
the union in the district anywhere from $10,000 to $20,000. 
It is being whispered about that the main reason for the 
insurgents desiring a special convention, is that they may 
make a fight for the division of District No. 1 into two 
districts. 

That the life of the anthracite industry in Pennsylvania 
is only 81 years, if the various estimates upon which he 
bases his average are correct, was the conclusion reached 
by M. S. Hachita, chemist of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in 
a speech made before the New York and Western Pennsyl- 
vania Coal M>rchants’ Association. The first estimate he 
quoted was that of the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, 
according to which there were approximately 19,500,000,000 
long tons in the ground prior to mining operations in the 
state. Taking an average of 40 per cent. as the propor- 
tion which can be extracted, this would leave 7,800,000,000 
tons as the initial supply. Since 1820 the total tonnage 
mined has been 1,982,961,263, which would leave 5,917,038,737 
tons still available. 

T. S. Harris, in the “Forum,” estimated there were orig- 
inally in the ground 14,453,379,600 cu.yd., which is equivalent 
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to 16,766,000,000 tons. By taking 40 per cent. as the propor- 
tion which can be extracted and deducting the total amount 
mined 4,823,438,737 tons are left available. 

A. D. W. Smith, one of the commissioners of the coal- 
waste commission, estimated the available supply of anthra- 
cite in 1892 at 6,898,000,000 tons. Since 1,141,684,910 tons 
have been mined, there remains 5,564,715,090 yet to be mined. 

In 1896 William Griffith estimated the available coal yet 
to be mined at 5,073,786,000 tons. . Since then 1,096,963,635 
tons have been mined, leaving 3,976,832,305 tons in the ground, 

The average of these four expert estimates is 5,070,- 
506,217 tons. 

The average annual production of coal for the last ten 
years has been 62,817,910 tons. If this annual average pro- 
duction continues until the exhaustion of the coal, the life 
of the anthracite industry will be only 81 years, but hard-coal 
production this year bids fair to reach 70,000,000 tons, and it 
is reasonable to believe it will increase at a normal rate in 
future time. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Wilkes-Barre—Negotiations are under way for settlement 
outside of the courts of one of the most exceptional and 
unique lawsuits that has ever been brought to the attention 
of the courts, namely the famous case of Kingston Township 
against the Lehigh Valiey Coal Co., to recover adequate pay- 
ment for coal mined from under the surface of land in Forty 
Fort, which was dedicated for educational and religious pur: 
poses 145 years ago, in 1768, eight years before the outbreak 
of the American Revolution. This case was tried some years 
ago, and a verdict of $100,000 was rendered the township, bul 
an appeal was taken to the supreme court, and it was seni 
back to be retried, so as to decide certain points. 


Shickshinny—Failure on the part of twenty men employec 
at the West End Colliery of the West End Coal Cq., to pro 
vide themselves with monthly buttons as called for by the 
United Mine Workers of America, caused a strike at the oper 
ations. District mine officials are trying to adjust the 
matter. Another button strike, affecting a larger numbe: 
of men, is in progress at the Bliss Colliery of the D. L. & W 
Coal Co., at Nanticoke, and was called when the local in 
vestigation committee started an examination of unior 
buttons at the mouth of the shaft and found a hoisting en 
gineer without a button. The men reporting for work 1e 
fused to be lowered by this man, and as a result the collier 
was thrown idle. This is the first button strike to be caller 
at this colliery, and it is said that the union Officials ar: 
backing it. 





























Plymouth—By a decision handed down by Judge Fuller 0 
Luzerne Co. in the equity case of Elizabeth Sweitzer agains 
the Plymouth Coal Co. the defendant company is enjoine: 
from mining in the Bennett and Cooper veins within tw 
hundred feet of the plaintiff's property. The case wa) 
brought in order to prevent the settling of the plaintiff 
premises by reason of the mining operations of the defendan! 
The borough of Plymouth is also interested in a similar sui! 
and claims that as a result of the operations of the defend 
ant its streets are sagging and its business places an 
homes are being ruined. 


Philadelphia—Suit has been instituted for the possessio’ 
of 240 shares of stock of the George B. Newton Coal (Co 
which recently absorbed several smaller companies in thi’ 
city. Samuel B. Crowell and Jonathan P. Edwards, forme 
owners of the firm of Roland & Bro., togéther with the Henr 
Hudson Estate, also owners of the firm of Robert Henderso’ 
& Co., contend that 240 shares of stock are due them, in 4 
dition to the $466,000 paid them for the assets and good wi. 
of their companies. The shares in dispute are on deposi 
with the Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit & Insurance er, 


Parsons—An announcement has been made that the Dela 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. will, in a short whilt 
operate a new mine at Parsons, Penn. The mine will be 1 
cated on the mountainside to the southwest of the tow 
where a hundred acres of virgin coal is still unmined. 
branch road will be run from the Delaware & Hudson trac 
to the new colliery. 
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Bituminous 


Clearfield—The Madeira Hill Coal Co., which is making 
extensive improvements and opening a new mine in the Clover 
Run district of Clearfield County, expects to be able to ship 
eoal in a short time. This firm owns 7000 acres of coal in 
this region. 

Pittsburgh—A warrant for $218,774.50 received by the 
Board of Education on Oct. 10, completed the three-cornered 
property deal by which the testing station of the govern- 
ment bureau of mines, obtained the Magee High-School site. 
In return the school system received three sites for day 
schools and a cash bonus. This property deal has been in 
eontemplation for several months past. 


Windber—It has been announced that the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co. will not buy power for its new McGregor 
Mine in the Reitz region, but will use its enlarged power 
plant at mine No. 35 for this service. Additional equipment 
has been purchased with a view to filling the needs of the 
company in this region. 

Brownsville—That the Vesta Coal Co. is going to start cp- 
erations on the west side of the Monongahela, several miles 
above West Brownsville, seems to be a certainty. Recently 
there have been officials of the Vesta company in the vicinity 
of the latter location, and indications point to this place as 
the scene of operation. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley—The merging of the majority of the collieries on 
New River is under way according to well-founded reports. 
The merging of these collieries has been under contempla- 
tion for several months, and it is believed that the con- 
sumation of the deal will be realized within a short time. It 
is reported that the syndicate is capitalized at $100,000,000, 
and that $18,000,000 in cash is ready to be applied on the first 
payment. 

Matewan—The plant of the Marvin Coal Co. was sold re- 
cently at public outcry to George Buskirk, for $17,500. No 
plans have been announced in reference to the operation of 
the plant, but it is expected that Mr. Buskirk will personally 
superintend future operations. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—The Mining Department of the State of Ala- 


bama reports only seven fatal accidents during September, . 


out of probably 25,000 miners working. This is said to be 
the. direct result of the hard, systematic work being done 
by this department to prevent accidents. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. states that its pro- 
duction for 1913 will be at least 500,000 tons more than 1912. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—The Pittsburgh Coal Co., of Louisville, has 
been awarded the contract for supplying coal to the Louis- 
ville Board of Park Commissioners for the ensuing year. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals recently affirmed a judg- 
ment rendered in the Bell Circuit Court against the Con- 
tinental Coal Corporation and its foreman, Robert Mattingly, 
in the unusually large sum of $20,000, for the death of W. iP: 
Cole in one of the company’s mines. This judgment was 
given in a verdict and judgment for $15,000, which was re- 
versed by the court. The court held that the latter judg- 
ment could not be said to be excessive, and found no error 
in the record. In this connection, the prospect of definite 
payments through a compensation law is of interest. 


Madisonville—The Sunset Coal Mines, among other in- 
dustrial concerns near Madisonville, will probably be forced 
to shut down shortly on account of the unprecedented scarc- 
ity of water in that section, unless heavy rains fall soon. The 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. is now furnishing the mines 
and the city with water hauled a considerable distance, but all 
available supplies in the vicinity of the town are about ex- 
hausted, the Ohio river at Henderson being the railroad 
company’s source of supply. 

The United Mine Workers of District 28 met at Madison- 
ville, on Oct. 14, a large attendance from all over the dis- 
trict being on hand, and discussed plans for the organiza- 
tion of the Hopkins County coal field. 

Watsonton—Watsonton, Ky., named in honor of the Wat- 
sons, who are the principal stockheldors and incorporators of 
the Mineral Fuel Co. and the Elkhorn Fuel Co., is the latest of 
‘the new towns in the Beaver Creek section. Work on the 
several mining operations in that section is about completed, 
and it is thought that coal can be shipped out as soon as the 
Cc. & O. branch line up Beaver Creek is finished. 

Owensboro—The Fern Hill Coal Co.’s properties near 
Owensboro, have been taken over by a syndicate headed by 
John B. Brasher, formerly of Madisonville, who will superin- 
tend the operations of the mine hereafter. 
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OHIO 


Steubenville—The coal tipple and engine house of the 
Eastern Ohio Coal Co., at Amsterdam, was destroyed by fire 
recently. The loss is estimated at $20,000. The fire originated 
from electric wirng. 


Pomeroy—The Martin Ebersbach Co., which was recently 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio with a capital of $250,- 
000, to mine and deal in coal, has taken over the producing 
properties in the Pomeroy Bend district, which were formerly 
owned by the same interests as a partnership. 


Columbus—T. W. Brockman, of the Coal Credit Exchange, 
of Detroit, was a visitor in Columbus recently. The Ralston 
Steel Car Co., of Columbus, Ohio, which makes coal cars, has 
started to erect a large addition to the plant in order to in- 
crease its output. 

The coal-mining commission named by Governor Cox, of 
Ohio, to investigate coal mining in the state has fixed public 
hearings for both the operators and miners in the senate 
chamber, Oct. 20. At that time opportunity will be given 
for both sides to present their cases and evidence in support 
of their contentions. According to J. C. Davies, a member of 
the commission, it is hoped to complete the taking of evidence 
by Nov. 1, and to have the report completed Dec. 1. So far 
the commission has investigated mining conditions in the 
Bluefield district of West Virginia, the Indiana field and the 
northern and southern fields of Illinois. It has also investi- 
gated the unloading machines at the Milwaukee docks, the 
stoker systems at the Detroit manufacturing and electric 
plants, and other things connected with the industry. The 
conservation of Ohio’s coal supply is receiving considerable 
attention from the commission, and a part of the report will 
be devoted to that phase of the question. 

Allianee—Fire destroyed the tipple and other buildings of 
the coal mine at Bergholtz early Oct. 7. Nearly 500 men will 
be out of employment. The mine is sometimes called the 
Phillips mine and belongs to the Rice Coal Co., of Cleveland. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The southern shipment of coal for fall and 
winter consumption has crowded railroad lines to such an 
extent that it is sometimes difficult to find power to move 
the coal. A blockade of cars was recently found to exist at 
Indianapolis and also at Terre Haute. According to railroad 
officials, the coal freight service will be improved at once. 


Vincennes—A deal has been practically completed between 
Vincennes lease holders of coal lands and the Wassan Coal 
Co., of Harrisburg, Ill., by which the latter for a considera- 
tion of $500,000 will gain control of about 50,000 acres of coal 
lands with the intention of immediately opening a number of 
mines and giving employment to 1500 miners from the South. 


Linden—The recently organized Linden Summit Coal Co. 
expects to open a new mine near here in a short time, and 
give employment to about 200 men. Work on the new shaft 
will be begun at once. 

Clinton—Dering mine, No. 1, is the first in the Clinton field 
to be electrified for hoisting, as well as lighting the entries, 
running the machines and hauling along the main entries. 


Evansville—Miners of southern Indiana are in sympathy 
with their striking colaborers in western and northern 
Kentucky in their efforts to organize. It is reported that 
farmers are also giving them support and that they have the 
assistance of the members of the American Society of Equity, 
an organization of farmers. Coal operators of southern In- 
diana, it is said, are Opposed to the organization of Ken- 
tucky miners because they are forced to compete with mines 
that pay less than the union scale. Indiana operators pro- 
tested strongly against the shot-firers’ bill in the last legis- 
lature, arguing that it would be unfair to them while the 
Kentucky field remained unorganized. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—The cable at the Little Oak mine broke the 
other day just after 50 miners had been lowered in the morn- 
ing shift. Acar of coal was loaded on the cage, and when 
it was just about at the surface the cable broke. Fortunately 
there was no one injured seriously. 


Harrisburg—The receivers of the O’Gara Coal Co. have 
finally sold enough receivers’ certificates to pay the miners 
at the O’Gara mines $237,000. Some of this money has been 
owing for over five weeks and on account of this money 
being paid some of the mines will resume work. 


Johnson City—The fire in the McClintock mine, which for 


several days got beyond the control of the miners, is now 
confined to a small number of entries on one side of the mine. 


Work has been resumed. 
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St. Louis—In a recent report by W. P. Hawkins, fuel agent = z 
for the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain lines, the itemized z P E R S O N A L Ss : 
fuel account shows that in the past fiscal year the system : = 
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paid $4,500,000 for locomotive fuel alone. 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester—Coal operators in the McAlester fields are not 
unanimous on the proposed advance in price of coal among 
the mines due to increased demand. Whether this price will 
be advanced or maintained at the prevailing quotation will 
depend entirely upon the individual operators. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs—The coal miners in the El Paso County 
districts are rapidly being unionized. The difficulties which 
arose some time ago when the strike began have been ad- 
justed with one exception. 


KANSAS 


Coffeeville—An effort is to be made to organize a com- 
pany for the purpose of developing a coal field just north of 
this city. It is stated that a 10-ft. bed of what is believed 
to be a good quality of semi-anthracite has been discovered 
at two different places at a depth of 40 ft. 


OREGON 


Coos County—The Coos County Colliers Co., of North 
Bend, has completed negotiations for the entire output of the 
Riverton Coal & Development Co.’s mine, on the Coquille 
River, the Libby Mine on Coos Bay, and the surplus of the 
Smith-Powers mine, and has contracted to supply Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert, B. C., parties with 24,000 tons of coal 
during the next six months. The same company has char- 
tered two vessels to ply in this trade, and the first shipment 
will go forward from the Riverton mine in a few days, when 
800 tons will be taken from the bunkers. Thereafter it is 
expected to ship 1000 tons over the bar at Bandon each cargo. 

The Riverton Mine, one of the most extensive producers 
in the county, is increasing its working force, and by Nov. 1 
will be operating with a double shift and producing 150 tons 
of coal per day. 

The Libby mine will double its force, also its output, for 
besides the contract just entered into, the Coos County Col- 
liers Co. has Seattle, Washington and California orders for 
coal shipments. 

Coos County is the largest coal producing county in Ore- 
gon. The total area of its coal fields approximates 230 square 
miles, the character of the coal being sub-bituminous. 
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Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. “The Pro- 
duction and Use of Brown Coal in the Vicinity of Cologne, 
Germany,” by Charles A. Davis. Technical paper 55. Fifteen 
pages, 6x9 in., unillustrated. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, “Monthly 
Statement of Fatalities in the United States, July, 1913, with 
revised figures for preceding months,” by Albert H. Fay. 
Nineteen pages, 6x9 in., with numerous tables. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, “Mining and 
Treatment of Feldspar and Kaolin in the Southern Appa- 
lachian Region,” by A. S. Watts. One hundred and seventy 
pages, 6x9 in., with many illustrations and three insert maps. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, “The Titan- 
iferous Iron Ores in the United States: Their Composition 
and Economic Value,” by Joseph T. Singewald, Jr. One hun- 
dred and forty-five pages, 6x9 in., with numerous. illustrations 
and tables. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. ‘Rules for 
Mine Rescue and First Aid Field Contests,” by James W. 
Paul. Miner’s Circular 15. Twelve pages, 6x9 in., unillus- 
trated. 

The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., N. T. C. Bulletin 
No. 17. “The Manufacture and Use of Shelby Seamless Steel 
Tubing.” Thirty-nine pages, 8%x11 in., profusely illustrated 
with cuts showing the possible uses of Shelby steel tubing. 

The National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
“The Whole Kewanee Family.” Describing Kewanee unions 
and pipe specialties; 48 pages, 51%4x8 in.: illustrated. 


Ral 


Jabez Woolley, a wealthy coal operator of Evansville, Ind? 
has been selected by the Chicago & Eastern Railroad Co. to 
manage its $500,000 coal properties at Paxton. 


W. L. Klutz, formerly superintendent of the Thomas fur- 
nace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., at Birmingham, has 
been appointed general manager of the Central Iron & Coal 
Co., at Holt, Ala. 


E. B. Sutton has been placed in charge of the rescue sta- 
tion at Birmingham, Ala., by the Government, and will take 
up his duties at once, working in coéperation with the State 
of Alabama Mining Department. 


Herbert Jones, aged 30, prominent in the development of 
the New River coal field, was probably fatally shot from 
ambush at Oak Hill, Oct. 7. He was acting as one of the 
managers of the Fayette County fair. 


J. Warner Shook, vice-president and general manager 
of the Central Iron & Coal Co., at Holt, Ala. has tend- 
ered his resignation, and will enter other business. Mr. Shook 
is one of the best known coal and iron men in the South. 


D. S. Duncan, of the W. G. Duncan Coal Co., of Green- 
ville, was seriously injured in an automobile accident at 
Graham, a few days ago. The car in which Mr. Duncan was 
riding turned turtle, pinning him beneath it and causing the 
injuries referred to. 


Due to the illness of his mother, John T. White, president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, has postponed his 
trip to the anthracite coal field. He has cancelled all his en- 
gagements in this section, and notice to this effect has been 
sent out by the district leaders. 


A. M. Healy, with his wife and family, has taken up his 
abode at Salt Lake City, Utah. He succeeds F. N. Cameron as 
Vice-President of the Consolidated Fuel Co., the Black Hawk 
Coal Co., and the Castle Valley Coal Co. He will have entire 
supervision over the operating departments. 


Paul Hardy, until recently General Manager of the Island 
Creek Coal Co., at Holden, W. Va., has been promoted to the 
position of Consulting Engineer of the Island Creek Coal Co., 
the Pond Creek Coal Co., and the United States Coal & Oil 
Co. His headquarters will probably be at Huntington, al- 
though this has not been definitely decided. 


F. N. Ulrich, sales agent of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., has returned from a trip through the South, which he 
made for the purpose of opening up that territory to Lehigh 
coal, made possible by the recent traffic agreements be- 
tween the Lehigh & New England, a subsidiary of the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co., and lines covering various im- 
portant southern points. 


Peter Lobenguela, eldest son of the former King Loben- 
guela, who, until the British occupation of South Africa, 
ruled the rich domain of Matabeleland, has been found living 
in poverty in Pendleton, Salford, England. His identity was 
revealed at the Revision Court in Pendleton, where he ap- 
peared recently in defense of his vote as a British subject. 
In recent yers, he has been employed as a coal miner in the 
Agecroft mines, near Pendleton. 
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ohn Bellas, aged 81 years, and believed to be the oldest 
ve miner in the anthracite region engaged in underground 
«, died at his home in Shamokin, Penn., Oct. 9. Since he 
10 years of age, Bellas had worked in the coal mines. 


-kerman Bailey, Sr., one of the best-known operators in 
ern Kentucky, died Oct. 10 at Madisonville, at the age of 
fears, aS the result of heart failure. Mr. Bailey was for 
‘y years connected with the Reinecke Coal Co., but for 
past few years he had been active in other operations, 
ntly organizing the Big Creek Coal Co. He leaves a wife 
four children. 


the death of Col. John S. Holmes occurred in West Vir- 
‘3, on Oct. 5. Col. Holmes was one of the best known coal 
ators in West Virginia. For 25 years he was superin- 
‘ent of the Stevens Coal Co., the predecessors of the pres- 
‘Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. With his two sons, 
‘jam S. and Daniel S., he shipped the first coal ever mined 


he Cabin Creek region. 


‘hristopher Muckermann, 73 years old, a pioneer coal 
‘er, and founder of the Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co., with 
‘ards in St. Louis, died unexpectedly at his home in St. 
's after an attack of gastritis. Mr. Muckermann was born 
‘Vestphalia, Germany, and came to St. Louis at the age 
7. His father, upon arrival in St. Louis, engaged in the 
and coal business. His son followed in his footsteps and 
entire life has been devoted to that business. 





\. A. Sterling, aged 71, of Wilkes-Barre, died suddenly 
| week at his summer home, at Glen Summit Springs. His 
th came almost without warning, even to his intimate 
nds. Mr. Sterling was taken with a heavy cold, which 
1 developed into bronchial pneumonia, and death came 
+ days afterward. Mr. Sterling was prominent in banking 
les, and was the active vice-president of the West End 
i Co., as well as the Wyoming Valley Geological Society. 


\dolphus Busch, owner of the St. Louis & O'Fallon Coal 
mines at O’Fallon, Ill., and of the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Co., died at his castle on the Rhine in Germany Oct. 10. 
th came somewhat unexpectedly, as the arrangements 
been made for the trip back home for the winter months. 
Busch was 76 years old last July, and was born in Ger- 
iy. He came to the United States in 1857, settling in 
Louis. He is rated as being worth over $60,000,000, and is 
‘ous the world over as a brewer. He was a member of the 
4. R. and of many foreign orders, and was in a general 
‘a great giver of money to various worthy causes. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS | 


somerset, Penn.— Work is progressing rapidly on the big 
‘ft of the Consolidation Coal Co., which is being sunk on 
John Biesecker farm, two miles west of Jenners No. 2. 


Pairmont, W. Va.—The Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., of 
rmont, W. Va., organized with a capital stock of $600,000, 
acquired the holdings of the Parker Run Coal Co., in 
‘ion County and will increase the output and make new 
elopments. 


Croxton, Ky.—The Harlan Coal Mining Co. is progres- 
% rapidly on its new No. 2 operation at Coxton. This 
ration will be handled by the company, as distinguished 
n its first mine at Coxton, which was leased to the Lick 
mech Coal Co., from which a good volume of coal is now 
1g produced. 





Jenkins, Ky.—The two great power plants of the Consoli- 
lon Coal Co., at Jenkins and Van Lear, Ky., respectively, 
Sradually extending lines to various towns and mining 
rations in that section, and will ultimately supply electric- 
to a large area in that part of eastern Kentucky. The Van 
Ay Plant was built two years ago, that at Jenkins, which is 
*h larger, being completed during the past summer. The 
er plant cost $1,000,000, and contains five power units, 
able of developing an aggregate of 6000 kw., and the 
pany is now planning to increase this to 15,000 kw. The 
at develops a pressure of 40,000 volts, the highest of any 
jer plant in the South. A line is in process of construc- 
1 between the two plants, a distance of 65 miles, so that 
ie can supply the other with current in the event of acci- 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 
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South Washington, Ind.—The South Washington Coal Co. 
has been organized with a capital of $7000 to engage in the 
coal business. The directors are A. A. Wallace, John Ridder, 
Jr., and Caspar Beale. 


r, Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Templeton Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized at Clarksburg, W. Va., to develop coal. The capital 
stock is $20,000, and the incorporators are J. M. Quinn, Ray 
Quinn, D. J. Carter, Harry W. Sheets and B. B. Jarvis, all of 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Crescent Coal & Coke Co. has 
been granted a charter in Delaware, and will develop a tract 
of 122 acres in German Township, purchased from Sebastian 
Krado. Steps will be taken at once toward operation, but for 
the present at least, the company will produce only coal; but 
if conditions warrant, a battery of coke ovens will be built 
later. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 
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Charleston, W. Va.—lIt is reported that Louis W. Adkins 
has sold his operations at Eagle near Boomer, and will in the 
future devote himself to coal ventures in other fields. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Appalachian Coal & Timber Co., James 
T. Manning, president, has acquired 306,000 acres of coal and 
timber land in West Virginia, and will hold for developments 
through subsidiary companies and leases. 


Charleroi, Penn.—For all the activity and confusion at 
Lock No. 4, they still have time to do business and surpass 
that of the preceding month. For the month of September 
the lockage of coal surpassed that of the month of August by 
892,000 bu. of coal. 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 13, suspended until Feb. 14, the proposed advances in 
rates on anthracite coal over the Lehigh Valley R.R. from the 
Wyoming coal district in Pennsylvania to Perth Amboy, N. J. 
The proposed advances would raise the freight rate from 
$1.40 to $1.55 per ton. 


Atchison, Kan.—Although nothing definite can be an- 
nounced, it now looks as if the negotiation looking toward 
the opening of a coal mine by a wealthy Eastern syndicate 
would reach consumation. Local men behind the deal are 
giving it careful and diplomatic attention, and they believe 
that negotiations can be brought to a successful issue. 


Jenkins, Ky.—It is reported that negotiations are under 
way looking to the purchase by the Chesapeake & Ohio of the 
short branch line of the Baltimore & Ohio up Shelby Creek to 
the Consolidation Coal Co.’s Jenkins, mines, a distance of 28 
miles. The branch referred to feeds to the C & O. route 
up the Sandy River, and is of great importance to that road, 
as more than 1,000,000 tons of coal a year move over it. 








Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—Safety for employees of the mines 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has prompted this company to 
engage Evan A. Price, an expert mining man, to make a tour 
of the mines and report back to the company as to conditions 
pertaining to accidents, with a view of pointing out any 
faults that may come to his notice. Mr. Price will thoroughly 
investigate all fatal and nonfatal accidents which occur in 
the company’s mines. 


Brownsville, Penn.—The miners at the Denbeau mine of 
the Reliance Coke Co. have gone on strike. The men de- 
mand that the union scale as paid throughout the organized 
coal districts be allowed, but the operators have refused the 
request. The distriet and national organizations of the 
United Mine Workers are behind the miners in their demand. 
and a bitter fight is expected, unless the company agrees to 
terms. The Denbeau is a new mine, having in connection 
236 modern coke ovens. 


Birmingham, Ala.—John P. Harrison of Harrison-Tittswell 
Co., Ltd., of 66 Mark Lane, London, has placed with one of 
the large operators here an order for 50,000 tons of bunker 
coal, with the option of increasing the amount to 300,000 
tons. This coal is to be used by the above company on its 
steamers, it being one of the largest water carriers in exist- 
ence. The fuel is to be taken at the ports of Pensacola, Me- 
bile and New Orleans. Mr. Harrison made a visit to this 
district and. states that the collieries here were a revela- 





tion in comparison with the English mines. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Conditions in anthracite are fairly active over the entire 
country, with stove coal in particular demand. The bitu- 
minous trade is holding its own with a tendency in many 
locations toward rising prices. The car supply is a pre- 
dominating feature in Eastern and Central coal fields. Coke 
is, Zenerally speaking, firm throughout all regions. 


In Boston and New England generally, the anthracite 
market is strong. Many shippers are declining orders for 
stove coal unless accompanied by requisitions for other sizes. 
All firms appear to be well supplied with orders. The warm 


weather in New York has been a depressing feature in the. 


anthracite trade, bringing the business to what is termed 
by some, a standstill. Nevertheless, stove coal and No. 1 
buckwheat is in particularly strong demand. 
phia and vicinity under adverse weather conditions, the 
market for anthracite does not improve as was. expected. 
Prices, however, remain at circular level with but few rumors 
of concessions. 

Reports on anthracite from 
and Chicago are all similar in tone. Dealers are buying 
freely, prices are well maintained, and stove coal is par- 
ticularly scarce. 

A week of steady fog along the northern Atlantic sea- 
board, has greatly shortened deliveries of bituminous coal to 
New England from Hampton Roads. There has been no im- 
provement in the car supply throughout the Pittsburgh 
region while in northern Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, 
generally, conditions have grown steadily worse. At Hamp- 
ton Roads there is a fair accumulation of cars with but 
little free coal and that on hand is held for contract tonnage 
and Government colliers. But little change is reported any- 
where in prices of bituminous. The demand throughout the 
South, generally, appears to be about normal. In the region 
tributary to the Lake trade, quotations have a general ris- 
ing tendency. This would probably be decidedly augmented 
by a cold wave. 

Lake shippers are still loading for the market of the 
Northwest as rapidly as possible. This condition is expected 
to continue until navigation closes. Warm weather in the 
St. Louis region has tended to break the market, but the in- 
dications are that with the possible exception of steam 
sizes, prices will recuperate. In some regions in Illinois and 
Kentucky screenings are a drug on the market, and are be- 
ing either dumped at the mine or given away for freight 
charges. 

British Columbia consumers are buying coal from the 
mines at Coos Bay. The practice in the past has been to oc- 
casionally import British Columbia coal to Oregon. A scarec- 
ity of fuel throughout the coming winter is predicted fo 
this reason. . 

There is little change in coke conditions either as re- 
gards price or demand. A slight tendency has developed in 
the Connellsville region toward sagging, while throughout 
the Michigan and Illinois markets all grades of coke are 
firm. 

Prices of all kinds of fuel are well maintained. What 
declines are recorded in certain varieties are fully compen- 
sated by advances in others. The sharp increase in the em- 
ployment of railroad equipment, as shown in the new reports 
is an excellent index of the heavy movement of all grades of 
coal and coke. 


Baltimore, Buffalo, Detroit 


BOSTON, MASS, 


The Hampton Roads loading situation helped out by con- 
tinuous fog along the coast. Prices firm on Pocahontas and 
New River but a Slightly relaxed demand in New England. 
Distributing market dull. Georges Creek still out of the 
market and Pennsylvania operators beginning to feel the car 
Shortage. Anthracite situation strong, with a heavy demand 
on Philadelphia, and barges in short supply. 


Bituminous—A solid week of unbroken fog along the 
coast has served to help out the loading situation at Hamp- 
ton Roads. Transportation has been practically at a stand- 
still, and with few boats arriving there has been a chance 
for coal to accumulate. Most of this, however, is now go- 
ing into Government colliers for the battleship cruise, and 
this week when bottoms begin again to arrive there will 
probably be further detention. Pocahontas and New River 
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are being firmly held and on what small tonnages have bec 
sold $3 has been the ruling price for the best grades. 

The Pennsylvania coals are still in good demand, esp 
cially those of better quality. There is no marked chang 
in the price situation, but all the shippers maintain the 
usual caution about selling much ahead thus late in tt 
year. Many operations are feeling the car shortage, pa: 
ticularly for routings all-rail, and this is turning a larg 
proportion than is usual to Philadelphia for coastwise shit 
ment. If barge transportation is short at that port for tt 
next fortnight on account of much of it being bunched ; 
this end it may. be that prices f.o.b. will be a shade les 
firm than has been the case since early September. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal situation in New England > 
remarkably strong. One or two of the leading shippers a1 
declining to accept orders for stove size and there are man 
signs of a shortening up of supplies. The retail trade th: 
started with a rush in September has so far depleted stock 
that dealers are getting anxious about October and Nover 
ber shipments. The heaviest demand is on shippers out 
Philadelphia and it remains to be seen whether a large prc 
portion of the trade can be cared for from that quarter. | 
goes without saying that all the companies are well supplie 
with orders. 

Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as fo! 
lows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahont: 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New Riv 
Mines*¥ erations cee $1.10@1.60 $1.30@1.70 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*,.......... 2.35@2.85 2.55@2.95 2.92@3.02 
New. -Y ork *s).0). meer 2.65@3.15 2.85@3.25 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore* i232 sD. 3732 4m Se ee AeA ie 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*........ 
Providencef<s). sweeten .88@3. 
Boston tein cae .88@4. 





*F.o.b. +On cars. 


NEW YORK 


No improvement in car supply. 
have a quick and marked effect. Bituminous stocks at tid 
still below normal. Warm weather has brought the anthra 
cite trade to a standstill. Stove and No. 1 buckwheat are i 
strong demand and scarce, other sizes pientiful. 


Bituminous—There has been no improvement in the situ 
ation as regards the car supply during the past week, an 
the continued shortage is having its effect on the demani 
some of which is coming from operators who are obliged t 
buy coal to take care of their contracts. Prices -on cova 
for line or tide shipment have not been materially affectec 
though the market would probably respond quickly to an 
sudden pressure on the part of consumers. The continue 
shortage of labor and cars, the irregular operations due t 
petty strikes, etc. and cooler weather, are bound to hay 
an effect in the near future. Stocks on hand at tidewate 
still continue to be below normal. The local market remain: 
quotable on the following basis: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65; fair grades of Pennsvl 
vania, $2.70@2.75; good grades ef Pennsylvania, $2.80 @2.55 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15G 
3.25. 


Anthracite—The continued warm weather of the pas 
week has brought the retail trade in and around New Yor! 
City to a practical standstill. A number of the dealers, 0 
course, still have some of their “fill-in” orders to be taker 
care of but the spot business which is usually looked for 
about this time of the year has not as yet put in an appear: 
ance. A turn in the weather would undoubtedly stimulat 
business and bring in cash orders which are highly desirablé 
to the retail dealer. 

There seems to be no question that stocks in the hand: 
of the consumers are much heavier this: year than they weré 
last. Stove coal continues to be the short size and it is getting 
to a point where very few of the wholesalers will accep! 
orders for this size unless accomplished with orders for othe} 
sizes, especially ege. | 

Dealers in the outlying points are, where financially able 
keeping their stocks to capacity taking in additional sup: 
plies as fast as they are put out. With this condition the 
consumers should be much better taken care of than ay 


Cooler weather woul 


were last year. 


1 


October 18, 1913 


'In the steam sizes the pea coal is in fair demand, No. 1 
‘ckwheat is weak, and the better grades of No. 2 and No. 3 
\ckwheat are quite short and in urgent demand, where- 
some of the poorer grades are a drug on the market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


" Under poor weather conditions, the anthracite trade does 
it improve as quickly as was expected. Prices remain as 
-reular with few reports of concessions. Bituminous trade 
im holding its own, with a tendency to higher prices. 


| Anthracite—The weather the past week has put a little 
imp in what looked like an auspicious opening for the an- 
“pacite coal trade for the fall and winter. Wholesale as 
‘ell as retail dealers state that the foggy weather has had 
e effect of curtailing orders, and while cancellations are 
5t plentiful, there seems to be a disposition to hold up 
ders for delivery the latter part of the month. 

The month of October is not likely to come up to the 

“nnage of last year, as there was no insistency to the trade, 
‘e mining departments were not called on to exert them- 
‘Ives in the way of production, but the prospects, are 
ywever good, provided there is any cold weather. This is 
sally the important factor. 
- Bituminous—The bituminous trade seems to have taken on 
/ new lease of life, not that it was by any means dead, but 
‘ere has been a lack of snap and a tendency to softness for 
Ae last two or three weeks. Apparently this has disap- 
»>ared. Accumulations of coal at tidewater have vanished, and 
jere appears to be many dealers in the East who are not 
‘ole to get the kind of coal they want when they want it. 
‘looks now as if the winter will see an almost continuous 
eriod of prosperity for the bituminous trade. 





i BALTIMORE, MD... 


The coal market generally strong. Demand covers nu- 
jerous new contracts, which consumers find hard to place. 
Jack still a feature. Anthracite conditions active. 


A gain in strength was apparently recorded by the coal 
jyarket here during the past week, when connections on 
lyery side reported that prices were still on the increase and 
vailable coal growing shorter and shorter. Car scarcity is 
utting a big figure in the market just now, and in both the 
‘airmont and Somerset regions, there were reports that 
lines were shipping but from one-half to two-thirds of what 
hey could do if given rolling stock as desired. Once under 
vay, it must be admitted, the fuel cars are being disposed 
f much quicker than ever before, and there is not now so 
auch delay in unloadings and by waits on sidings as was 
he case in previous years. 

Ordinary grades of Pennsylvania steam coal were being 
isposed of in small lots around $1.15 and $1.20, and cheap 
uels from West Virginia were commanding about $1.05 
he past week. Gas run-of-mine was worth $1.10, and three- 
uarter brought readily from $1.15 to $1.20. In the meantime 
lack took another leap and little was being let go below 
1.20. The demand. for this fuel seemed on the increase, 
vith mighty little unattached in sight. The cement industry 
-emains particularly active in inquiries for this class of coal. 

The foreign movement of coal from this port should soon 
ake a decided jump, as the past two weeks have seen a large 
umber of new charters announced. These charters are split 
‘vetween South American, Cuban and southern European de- 
iveries. 

Anthracite conditions remain active despite the rather 
varm weather that has prevailed. Steam sizes were reported 
n good call. Household business should take an added im- 
yetus with the first winter weather. Deliveries are sufficient, 


lespite car shortage in many regions. 
>! 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Car supply unchanged, and not altogether adequate. Re- 
vent advanced asking prices easily obtained on limited ton- 
tage available. Connellsville coke stagnant, with 1914 con- 
tracts the next important business to be negotiated. 

Bituminous—Car supply has not grown noticeably worse 
on the average during the past week. but is not as good as 
30 or 60 days ago, and coal production is in keeping with 
.t. While the labor supply is not entirely adequate it is a 
minor factor compared with the car shortage. There is 
_ittle free coal available, and operators find no difficulty in 
selling what they can spare at the advances recently men- 
cioned over the regular circular prices of the season. 

We quote for prompt and near forward delivery: Slack, 
31@1. 25; mine-run, $1.40@1.50; %-in., $1.50@1.60; 1%-in.,, 
31.65@1.75, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. There is no 
demand for long term contracts and the regular circular 
prices, have become practically nominal, these being based 


on $1.80 for mine-run, with slack at 90c. 
| 
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Connellsville Coke—The market has been entirely color- 
less the past week. Demand for prompt coke has been ex- 
tremely light and there has been practically no inquiry for 
forward deliveries. By a considerable reduction in output 
the free coke has been largely worked off. The market is 
no nearer than it was to a realization of the asking price 
of the majority of operators, $2.50 for furnace coke, and 
the only question is whether or not these operators will 
modify their views before 1914 contracts come to be negoti- 
ated. 

In some quarters it is asserted that operators are com- 
mitted to $2.50 for 1914 contracts, and will adhere to that 
figure even though it develops that a large tonnage will 
be available at lower prices. We quote the market, based 
chiefly upon sales made more than a week ago for October, 
as follows: Prompt furnace, $2.15@2.25; contract furnace, 
$2.25; prompt foundry, $2.75@3; contract foundry, $2.75@3, 
per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Oct. 4 at 358,- 
298 tons, a decrease of 27,196 tons, and shipments at 388,347 
tons, an increase of 4981 tons. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Market steady, with no indication or hint of immediate 
change. Not bituminous enough to go around and roads still 
eutting down their car supply. Anthracite selling in spite 
of the hot wave. 


Bituminous—Certain of the big Pennsylvania coal roads 
have again cut down the car allotment, now making it 60 
per cent. of the demand, which means that the mines are al- 
lowed to put out only a little more than half of what they 
are aiming at. There is much complaint of car shortage 
among the operators in the Allegheny Valley proper where 
they are dependent on roads in which they have no interest, 
but the more local coal roads, such as the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, are said to be taking pretty good care of their 
shippers. 

The quotations on bituminous coal are therefore as strong 


as ever, with no change of figures. Although there are 
notices of advances sent out from various centers, general 
survey shows that the advance is merely individual. The 


feeling is common that prices are high enough now. The 
figures are $2.90 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.80 for three-quarter, 
$2.65 for mine run and $2.25 for slack, with Allegheny 
Valley coal about 20 cents lower, except for slack, which is 
about on a par with Pittsburgh. 

Coke—There is no improvement in the state of the coke 
trade. Stock coke is a trifle easier, selling freely at $3.60 at 
Buffalo. Best Connellsville foundry is fairly strong at $4.85 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Anthracite—With the weather about as warm as it ever 
is in October and remaining so for several days, the anthra- 
cite market has shown unexpected activity, all shippers in 
that trade expressing satisfaction in the movement. There 
was so little stir through the summer that it is time to move 
now and the weather may change any day. 

As a rule the lake-shipping agents of the anthracite com- 
panies are anxious to do more business and are wondering 
why the amount coming forward is no larger. While the 
space on the upper-lake docks is not what it was early in the 
season there is enough to keep the fleet busier than at pres- 
ent. It is felt by all that it will not be easy to get too much 
coal west this fall. Still the amount reported at the custom 
house for the week was only 108,000 tons. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Lake shippers are loading as fast as possible and are 
complaining of the car shortage. Domestic and steam de- 
mand is good and prices are firm with prospect of rising. 


Lake shippers are loading as rapidly as is possible but 
have been somewhat handicapped by an inability to secure 
coal for cargoes fast enough, owing to the car shortage 
which has affected coal dealers somewhat during the past 
month and especially coal shippers who are anxious to get 
all the coal up the lakes possible in the short time still re- 
maining before the close of navigation. The demand con- 
tinues good and prices are exceedingly firm with prospects 


of rising a little later on. 


Domestic demand was extremely good during the cooler 
weather of a couple of weeks ago and there was some fall- 
ing off the past week owing to the warmth but this con- 
dition is purely temporary. Steam coal is in splendid demand. 
The traffic situation is looked upon by dealers generally as 
threatening and local coal dealers scoff at the charges re- 
cently made by certain state officials that coal cars are be- 
ing sidetracked purposely by railroads for ulterior purposes. 
However there is a decided shortage of cars, brought on, so 
local dealers say by a variety of causes. The heavy sugar 
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beet crop has made a big demand for cars for the transpor- 
tation of sugar beets which will continue for practically 90 
days. Railroads seem somewhat short of motive equipment 
also which has handicapped the return of empties to the coal 
fields. Some of the local dealers are complaining bitterly of 
a shortage of cars in the Pennsylvania coal fields which has 
greatly handicapped them in securing supplies. This they 
claim is not noticeable in nearly the same degree in the Ohio 
fields. Labor difficulties have been a source of annoyance and 
loss in the latter state and it is stated that there is at pres- 
ent fully a 60% shortage of labor. 
Prices as quoted here follow: 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- . 

hontas ing son roy illon No.8 _ bridge 
Domestic lump......... $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $2.00 $2.50 $1.35 $1.35 
gg ans ; 2. 20% ele 20 e200" leo) ele. OO. amen See 
NUE cceereintte. os «i syetetoe LT; 30g61e 20 Fe 2 25a ome. D0. eee aa 
al Wibaete 0 S)4.5) ees ice 1°35 ane a Oh Pane EP LOE TD 0) 
Mine-runicce.. .. ssh 1760 eee side Le LOM was 1b 
Blasko. seins «vst 0.70 AA, PUA GAA 


COLUSIBUS, OHIO 
Despite the warm weather which has prevailed, there has 
been a good demand for all grades of coal in Ohio. Produc- 
tion is still limited by the car shortage which is growing 
worse in every district of the state. Prices are firm and. ine 
clined to advance. Tone of the market is good. 


The feature of the coal trade in Ohio during the past 
week was the increasing car shortage, coupled with a good 
demand for all grades. The warm weather which prevailed 
for a greater part of the week apparently did not lessen the 
demand for domestic fuel to any extent and thus the 
trade is in excellent shape. Prices have ruled firm and no 
cutting of consequence is reported. Prospects for the future, 
outside of the smaller car supply are believed to be good. 

Domestic trade is probably the strongest point in the 
market. Dealers stocks are generally small and they are try- 
ing to increase them for the rush which will come sooner or 
later. Retailers are busy with deliveries although the warm 
weather caused a slight lull in the retail trade. Retail 
prices are strong and no weakness of any consequence is 
reported. 

Steam business is still strong and no falling off is seen in 
any branch of the trade. Manufacturing establishments are 
still taking a large tonnage and railroads are also using a 
fair amount. As the car shortage is mostly caused by a 
lack of motive power, there is some falling off in the con- 
sumption of railroad fuel. Steam prices are firm in every 
way. The small sizes are in good demand and prices are 
holding up firmly. 

Production has been only fair during the week because of 
the shortage of transportation facilities. In the Hocking 
Valley the output is estimated at 60 per cent. and the same 
is true of the Pomeroy Bend district. In eastern Ohio the 
output is about 50 per cent. of the average. In the domestic 
fields there is a large falling off due to car shortage. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... S170 Gil TOR ea ne $2.00 @ 1.90 $1.75 @1.70 
ont. Neha: . teen 1.60 @ 1.55 $1.50 @ 1.40 1.75@1.65 1.55@1.50 
UG: forcaeventiens. < otePorne 1230 Oi 20a eee 1.60@1.55 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run........... 1.40@1.:30 1.30@1.25 1.50@1.40 1.25@1.20 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.85@0.80 ............ 1.00@0.90 0.85 @0.80 
Coarse slack........ 0.70@ 0.65 1.00@0.95 0.90@0.80 0.65 @ 0.60 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Practically no change in prices and the supply of gondola 
ears is short. Some operators are dumping their screenings 
as there is no sale for this grade. 


There has been practically no fluctuation in price during 
the past week, although there is a pronounced tendency 
toward even lower figures than those which have prevailed 
on steam coal, especially the western Kentucky variety. Just 
one thing is standing in the way of an equally undesirable 
tendency in the eastern Kentucky steam-coal market, and 
that is the extreme difficulty of getting suitable cars for 
handling this coal. 

The high-side hopper car question is quite as acute as ever 
in this section. With the absolute refusal of consignees of 
domestic coal to accept the “battleships” under any circum- 
stances, operators have been forced to load only steam coal 
for the larger markets, in this type of car; and inasmuch as 
there are relatively few consumers willing to accept these 
cars, even with steam coal, the market is in effect substan- 
tially narrowed, and the available supply of steam coal is 
limited by the supply of gondola cars to a point where it is 
hardly more than adequate to meet demands. 

A somewhat slackened demand for steam coal has re- 
sulted from the inactivity of business in some lines. The dis- 
tilleries have not yet opened up, and there is still some un- 
certainty as to the extent of the busy season with them; 
while it is reported that lack of water has caused shut- 
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downs of large manufacturing plants in various parts 0 
state, and the consequent cessation of deliveries of fu 
them. 

A number of mines in both of the big coal field; 
dumping a large percentage of their screenings, findi 
useless to ship this grade, in view of market conditions, 
satisfactory movement of the domestic sizes continues, 
ing the production of screenings much larger than the 
any possible market for at present, hence the unusual 
cedure referred to. There seems to be no immediate pro 
of relief in this connection, as there is small doubt tha 
demand for domestic will become larger, rather than sm 
as the season advances and really cold weather begins. 

As stated, there has been no change in prices, ea 
Kentucky block ranging up to $2.25 to $2.35, with scree) 
somewhat slow at 60 to 75 cents. There is practicall 
market for western Kentucky screenings in this sectio 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Fair accumulation of cars at tidewater but little 
coal. Coal on hand being held for contract tonnage and 
ernment colliers about due. Quite a fleet of bunker st 
ers taken care of during the week. 


The dumpings over the various piers at Hampton TF 
have been about normal. The New England market 
taken care of practically all the coastwise shipments 
while there have been some foreign cargoes there have 
no extra heavy shipments either coastwise or foreign. 
beginning of the week saw a large fleet of bunker stee 
taken care of at all piers but toward the end of the - 
the supply of vessels arriving was not so heavy. 

While there is a fair quantity of coal now at tide» 
practically all of it is contracted for and is only held wa 
for tonnage to arrive to lift it. Several government 
liers are about due to take large cargoes ranging 
5000 to 12,000 tons each. 

No heavy sales of Pocahontas or New River have bee: 
ported during the week. Some small lots have been dist 
of, however, at from $2.85 to $3. 

The demand for high volatile coal is still light. P 
quoted for this grade run from $2.65 to $2.75 with no 
reported. 

Foreign cargoes for the week have been made to ¢ 
Zone. St. Lucia, Havana, Naples and Para and Manos, B: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Little change in market, either lump or steam. Msg 
on blacksmith coal fair. Practically no change in fur 
and foundry coke. Pig iron quiet. 


This week has brought but little change in the coal - 
ket. Domestic coal, due to the warm weather of the pas 
days, is quiet for this season of the year, and the ope: 
can hope for no better market until cool weather co 
Steam coal is rather quiet, there being some new busi 
but due to the large production, prices are not quite noir 

Blacksmith coal is about normal with indications © 
better demand shortly. Furnace and foundry coke :s 
practically no change over last week, fair demand at | 
prices, with practically no large sales. 

The market on pig iron is somewhat more quiet tha 
has been for the past two weeks, no large sales being no 
but with a fair tonnage composed of small sales. Prices 
holding at $11.50 to $12 for No. 2, foundry for the balance 
the year, with 25 to 50 cents advance for next year, first 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The car shortage continues and tends to stiffen price 
domestic coal, which nevertheless has a good movement 
consumers’ hands. Warm weather in October has | 
against any increased consumption of steam coal or scr 
ings. 


The car shortage that began to show itself with the fo) 
ing of October, is still cause for complaint. Operators 
that unless soon relieved it will have the effect of ma! 
prices higher. Some buyers. say they are already pa 
stiffer prices but operators affirm there has been no F 
eral advance, though the market is strong. Where there 
been any rise, it was on domestic lump, which is in ¢ 
demand at $1.80 at the mines. 

Notwithstanding the fact that October weather has bee 
average summer temperature, coal continues to go into + 
sumers’ cellars in a way gratifying to retailers. There i 
improvement in the call for steam coal or screenings, the 1 
sually fine weather being against them. Terre Haute is 
the center of the car congestion, which seems worse on 
Big Four, though the Vandalia is also a sufferer. it is 
the custom of yards to lay in stocks of Indiana coal eal 
than September and they prefer to wait until October. — 
result is that there is an aggregate demand which 
it starts swamps both mines and railroads. 


a» 


October 18, 1913 


When corn begins to move, the mines will be lucky, if 
they get half as much coal hauled as they would like to 
have. Cold weather will also make transportation more diffi- 
cult. Some mines are not being operated, yet that does not 
seem to have much effect in lifting the blockade. The Big 
Four allows a larger part of the uniform rate for coal to 
Indianavolis and the gas belt to the originating road than 
does the Vandalia, so u. greater amount of coal is routed by 
the Big Four and the congestion is greater in its yards and 
terminals. There is a better movement north to Chicago, 
than south to Indiana points, it is said. The advance in 
domestic coals at the mines has been 10c. and theca. total 
of 25c. since Sept. 1. This was promptly added to the retail 
prices, but the latter have not been changed since Sept. 20. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Strength is the predominating feature of the local coal 
market and this with the car shortage is tending to raise 
prices. Anthracite is not plentiful and stove size is par- 
ticularly searce. Coke prices are firm. 


Bituminous—The steam situation in and about Detroit is 
very active. No slacking off of any consequence is noticeable 
at the present time, there being a steady demand for steam 
grades from all the large manufacturing plants which will 
eentinue throughout the balance of the year.- This will have 
a tendency to bring the market toward higher levels. Local 
operators claim that the production has been slightly cur- 
tailed over the previous week. This condition seems more 
acute in the Hocking Valley district where the car supply 
has probably not been the best; the output has probably not 
been over 70 per cent. of the: normal. 

Generally speaking, strength is the chief feature of the 
coal trade in Detroit. Demand for all grades is running 
along steadily, which together with the growing car short- 
age is making quotations firm in every respect. The volume 
of business that can be done here at the present time is 
entirely at the mercy of the car supply, which seems to be 
growing steadily worse, so far as this vicinity is concerned. 


Tone seems to be satisfactory and the future prospects 
bright. 
Quotations are as follows: 
W. Va. Hock- No.8 Cam- Jackson Poca- Semi- 
Splint Gas ing Ohio bridge Hill hontas Smo. 
tic | TPL. $2.50 $2.75 
Ms 21802, 2.75... }. 
ATURE sc ess atl) vc coped 9 rerBRVel tea PR ERE techs OSH Oe: Ee ne a 
Steam lump... i380 OFS: een GE a oeere Nie | ian te eee le SE Ee 
£ lump ieee Om ple coe ol 20! 6 Sd al Fee eS eo ed 
Mine run....... 1.10 1.15 115 1.10 11 CT et eo $1.00 
“Gh G90 0.95 0.75 0.80 OS SO sate ee eae 0.85 


Anthracite—This fuel is not as plentiful in the Detroit 
market as it was some time ago. Stove sizes are especially 
Scarce and dealers are urging their customers to take a 
mixture of egg and stove. Jobbers are not hesitating to ask 
a premium of 35c. per ton for stove anthracite. The other 
sizes do not seem to be coming along in great abundance. 
The scarcity of box cars is given as reason for the slight 
shortage.on hard coal and certain operators are asking per- 
mission of the dealers to ship their anthracite in open cars. 

Coke—Prices on coke especially Semit-Solvay and gas are 
very firm. Semit-Solvay is being quoted at $3.70 and gas 
house at $3.25 ovens. The above cannot be said of Connells- 
ville, because in some instances the foundry size has been 
quoted as low as $2.50 per ton. 


CHICAGO 


The coal trade throughout Chicago continues to be brisk. 
A number of the operators are sold up to Dee. 1. There is 
a heavy demand for steam coal and current orders absorb 
about all of the available supply. Retail dealers in anthra- 
cite are buying freely. The coke market remains firm. 


All departments of the coal trade in Chicago are on an 
exceptionally satisfactory basis. There is an unusual demand 
for Hocking coal and some of the operators have sufficient 
orders on hand to keep them busy until Dee. 1. None have 
any free coal. The price of $1.75, the mines, continues firm. 
Additional strength is being displayed in the coke market, a 
Wide demand for the by-products being noted. 

Good prices are being obtained for domestic lump on spot 
business although a considerable quantity of low-price lump 
is being received. A large volume of orders is being placed 
by retail dealers for anthracite coal. Reports furnished by 
selling agencies disclose that the sales last month were the 
largest on record and that all indications point to excep- 
tionally heavy business throughout the current month. 

Smokeless lump and egg is being offered at $2.50, the 
mines. The mine-run price remains variable, ranging be- 
tween $1.40 and $1.50. A new circular price of $2.25, the 
mines, is being quoted by producers in Franklin County, but 
there has been no recession in buying. No Carterville coal 
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is being sold for less than $2, the mines, and the operators 
have about all the business they can conveniently handle. 
The price for Springfield domestic lump remains firm at $1.75. 
Screenings are selling at from 45c. to 55c. for the lower grades 
and from 70c. to 75c. for the higher product. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are. 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump............ $2.57 $3.05@3.30 $2.52 
Steamilumpae pene wee 2.07 2.07 
Rigeae ee ‘ 3.05@3.30 $4.30@4.45 
Mine-runis. 92: ee oe 1.97 2.40@2.55 1.87 3.45@3.55 
Screenihrs een ease 1.27@1.32 1.75@1.85 _.22@1.32 


Coke—Connuellsville, $5.50: Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 
product, egg, stove and nut, $4.85: gas house, $4.65@4.75. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Warm weather had a tendency to break market, but in- 
dications are it will regain. Steam sizes breaking and in the 
Standard field is given awny for freight charges, 


A drop in temperature the early part of the present week 
saved the coal market from going to pieces. As it was, the 
latter part of last week conditions were very bad locally 
with a tendency to cover the country market also. 

Standard %-in. slack was given away for the freight 
charges, and when it became known the latter part of last 
week that the O’Gara miners had been paid, the screenings 
market on high grade fell off in Chicago, which, of course, 
affected St. Louis to the extent of 10 or 15c. a ton; and as a 
matter of fact, all sizes dropped. 

Franklin County that had been up to $2.25 in our last 
report, dropped down to $1.75 with a maximum of $2. Carter- 
ville got down to about $1.60, as the minimum on domestic 
sizes, and No. 8 and No. 4 washed went down to $1.05. 

The colder weather of this week, however, has strength- 
ened the domestic market some but the steam market is 
very unsteady. This is a condition that will likely continue 
now for some time. 

The prevailing market f.o.b. mines is as follows: 


Williamson 
and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
Peatars IND Nos tps ofdueg uo ae. PRG EBs hee Leta ek he ieee $1.10@1.15 
SUM ATES Toa ero gS of hcccPhn, fem Sone ear a amen iap er oh MERE Tt SL 40@1) 50 io). ee 
GaunSlomie. cent cat ae ek Oe. OO ale ee 1.50@1.60 1.35@1.45 
INGe Tmt ree chiens © eer IRS Gla lly SOO tee Wate ein AOE Ar a Aa. 7 
Soreenings sce ee eee On SOP OL OD tear oe tan ae ei 0.10@0.15 
No. 1 washed nut........ Velho Soak aes RAO re nmape eo: 
No. 2 washed nut........ TP GO) TA85 eee thie GON ey oy espa gee 
No. 3 washed nut........ AS LOG) PLSD wit ae Na, Sky Si ete Re coy SY alle 
No. 4 washed nut:....... LOG AO l Reeee Murer. wate. Reed melee! si 
No. 5 washed nut........ D eZ CS ORS0 see Aen 5 wee ci ee Rohe es ea le 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


British Columbia coal consumers buy from mines at Coos 
Bay, Oregon, whereas practice has been occasionally to ship 
coal from British Columbia to Portland. Seareity of coal 
predicted for the winter for various reasons. 


News has been received that the Coos County Colliers Co., 
of North Bend, on Coos Bay, Ore., has completed negotiations 
for the sale of the entire output of the Riverton Coal & De- 
velopment Co.’s mines, on the Coquille River, the Libby mine 
on Coos Bay, and the surplus of the Smith-Powers mine in 
that vicinity, to Vancouver and Prince Rupert, B. C., parties. 
The quantity will aggregate about 24,000 tons. This is the 
first instance known where Oregon has shipped eoal to 
British Columbia. In past years it has occasionally been the 
practice to import coal here from the mines across the line 
to the north. 

The Coos County Colliers Co. is reported as having chart- 
ered two vessels to carry the coal, the first shipment to be 
made at once. The Riverton mine will shortly begin the 
operation of double shifts and produce 150 tons daily. The 
Libby mine, too, will put on a night shift. In addition to 
the above orders, the mines have contracted with Seattle and 
California buyers for about 10,000 tons of coal. 

As a result of the strike troubles in British Columbia 
prices on Washington coals have advanced during the past 
two weeks from 25 cents to 50 cents per ton, and indications 
are that they will go higher. 

Following are prices in Seattle on staple and established 
coals at city bunkers: 

Grand Ridge, lump, $5; nut, $3.50; Newcastle, nut, $3; 
lump, $5; Black Diamond, mine run, $4.25; lump, $7; South 
Prairie, mine run, $4.25; lump, $7; Renton, nut, $4; lump, $5. 

Washington coals in the Portland market, delivered to 
consumers are quoted as follows: Newcastle, nut, $6: lump, 
$7; South Prairie, lump, $9.50; Black Diamond, $9.50. 

Rock Spring, Wyo., is quoted at $9.50 for nut and $10 for 
lump, Utah egg is quoted at $9.50, and Australian, what little 
there is here is quoted at $10. 
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COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during June and the first 








six months of this year in comparison to last year, in short 
tons: 
—July —— Seven Months — 
Anthracite 1912 1913 1912 1913 
Baltimore & Ohio?...... 122,214 80,404 825,636 839,103 
Chesapeake & Ohio! .... 789 1,571 17,268 10,346 
Eerie 2s x Nicer co onan -< 715,621 765,140 1,008,675 4,970,188 
Pennsylvaniat *.o.-5<... 952,741 719,944 5,525,010 6,138,175 
WITginiah! ec eee. | de omie tela 100 20 809 
Total 5 roads....... 1,791,365 1,567,159 10,376,609 11,958,621 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 2,648,032 3,089,536 19,396,094 20,645,446 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.1%.... 623,864 806,763 4,576,317 5,367,876 
Buffalo & Susq.1?#....... 100,130 147,616 817,159 1,051,151 
Chesapeake & Ohio’. 1,400,867 1,390,703 10,317,818 9,371,471 
TIO. sel fre atk pts, boeee 18,306 9,616 176,552 283,868 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt? ?.. 54,986 112,143 694,181 785,938 
New York Central....... 486,385 721,614 4,412,889 5,190,466 
Norfolk & Western? °.... 1,999,250 2,148,250 13,065,813 13,579,702 
Pennsylvania! ?......... 3,655,387 4,551,528 26,175,168 28,833,947 
Pitts. & Lake Erie! *..... 1,129,555 1,130,003 6,156,833 7,431,716 
Pitts. Shaw. & North.? 3.. 140,325 233,664 1,074,208 1,558,512 
Virginian? 32.4 oases 245,087 331,626 1,997,365 © 2,522,659 
Western Maryland...... 193,282 197,122 1,662,419 1,699,088 
Total 13 roads...... 12,695,456 14,860,184 90,522,116 98,321,840 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 368,720 391,485 2,703,015 2,499,815 
Buffalo, Roch. & P!3.... 49,863 42,962 283,352 339,887 
Buffalo & Susq.? *.. 24,965 24,604 146,711 180,026 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 19,976 29,945 145,887 210,483 
New York Central.:..... 9,598 580 50,358 36,207 
Norfolk & Western! 3.... 97,227 106,351 839,439 946,993 
Pennsylvania? ?.. ste 1,077,047 1,183,070 7,451,340 8,569,978 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? ?.... 495,675 494,053 3,530,218 4,119,403 
Pitts. Shaw: @°North!?: 50.5. pete Meee 5,155 9,383 
Western Maryland...... 5,556 4,317 40,531 44,410 
Total. 10 roadsumnc s.r 2,148,627 2,277,367 15,196,006 16,956,585 
Coal and Coke, 13 Roads 
January intl panieee cece 5 eta o nee wate morte te 16,421,839 18,936,646 
February ies oes. eens otc Sas Lite cea ene 17,787,331 17,546,496 
March. edits. fcieiasn oF icotiets SURO ae RT ee ee 19,483,025 17,631,345 
April's sages Res tance oe Ee ee ee nae 13,429,367 16,850,690 
MEY ioc see ohn Cake cu certo: Sianetee Cencabe eat cee ee eee 15,635,568 18,986,796 
Bite: EMRE ge ON ee Rta it a Minbar misc e 16,702,153 18,580,363 
Thy ies cs eres eka See Dae a re PRI RTs toe teh are ere ees 16,635,448 18,704,710 
Awruastincss «(Sens is cqslsiciate en ciety alone op SRR ope operl oaianes LS:S9G6; 24710 Sees eee 
September ss cece ve tcretsie «ke cdstenanel ate Shree oietere be LTA32:358) po. eee 
October icincd. paces cee cee ee ae eee S712: GH 7a tee eete 
» NOVEMDEN sa. Jae tee cud eS eo ee TT SUbS 6 cane aes eee 
December: sh6 MPS SRR ee oe eee le LR9290 652.75 eters Sere 


Total, 12 mounths..ccsueaeen ae ee ee ee 206,381,392 
1 Includes coal from connecting lines. 
2? Does not include company’ s coal hauled free. 
? Includes company’s coal. 
Note.—Southern Railway handled 338,648 short tons of coal during July and 
2,409,598 short tons during the 7 months ending July. 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
The following is comparative statement of the anthracite 














shipments for September and the first nine months, of the 
years 1912-13, in long tons: 
September —————9 Months — 
1913 1912 1913 % 1912 % 
Phila. & Reading... . 888,060 1,184,594 9,504,550 18.54 8,950,472 19.96 
Lehigh Valley....... 1,031,876 1,168,649 9,671,928 18.86 8,287,807 18.49 
Cents KR. RAN SIs 788,038 691,253 6,795,406 13.25 5,830,831 13.00 
Del. Lack. & West. 834,345 835,316 7,357,984 14.35 6,354,946 14.17 
Del. & Hudson...... 605,071 579,792 5,303,075 10.34 4,536,977 10.12 
Pennsylvania....... 533,439 521,741 4,610,332 8.99 3,948,019 8.81 
Brie 4h oe ieee 669,364 683,026 6,119,302 11.93 5,303,084 11.83 
Ont. & Western..... 222,086 212,125 1,919,808 3.74 1,623,083 3.62 
‘LOVAL or oes 5,572,279 5,876,496 51,281,885 100.00 44,835,219 100.00 


Stocks at Tide on Aug. 31 were 575,385 tons as compared 
with 537,404 tons on July 31. 
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the price is about unchanged, but all other descriptions of 
large and small are in good supply for prompt loading and 
prices have an easier tendency. Colliery owners, while mak- 
ing concessions to immediate buyers, are reluctant to modify 
forward quotations. 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 


Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 

380 days. : 
Prices are approximately: 

Best Welsh steam...... $4.74@4.87 Best Monmouthshires. et 07@4.14 

Best seconds........... 4.38@4.56 Seconds «.....1c: 40 eae 3.98@4.02 

Seconds i060. 2. tenon 4.38@4.44 Best Solas smane ae. 2.438@2.56 

Best dry coals.......... 4.38@4.63 Seconds. . ile ategine ae eRe or ae 


Freights—Tonnage is offering more nia and chartering 
is fairly active. Rates show some signs of weakening a little. 
Quotations are as follows: 


Gibraltar. sci 0s os Gas Stes Bis 12s 06 Colombanp ante aaa se.ctskine $3.22 
Malta.. tees seis cules aelee eth oh (OO p USED AIRS enna ae piaherers 3.22 
Marseille . OR hdc Le yet othe ros 2.73 Singapore... Jo... ote sew aes Lea 
Algiers oe....a: Zastuintan olarte 2.49 Tas Palmas......... Sawiatelecea oe 2.24 
Genbas. ss Sant sens Nae 2,30. St. VADCent eer PME OL 2.43 
INA DIGS retin ciate seks eiepale eames 2.43 Rio de Janeiro. s., opener eee 4.30 
AOZANOGrisich' ks. eee ee 2.37, Buenos, Aires). a eee 5.28 
Port Said.. wanes cells ease 2, Olt SADCOS: oe ele neeelal an 5.11 
Aden. sce ete a 

= aaa aia ea enear naan cian CEL ITTCT TIN erm 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Oct. 11. 


Week’s Range———. Year’s Range 











Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ Aer: 80 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ <a oeand 105 109} 105, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 31} 274 274 413 245 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... “ye Noh 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland ‘ * 102} 102% 1023 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 200 210 re ors eam 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 51 51 53% 47} 
Island. Creek Coal Pref............. 84 84 85 80 
Pittsburgh-Goallwnc.weaee eee eae 19% 20% 242 143 
Pittsburgh Coal’Pref. ha. aseioe ee 863 88 95 73 
Pond Greek #28057, tae eee 21 21 23 164 
Reading. ost sin ener ache peaks eeetirertte 1592 160 171 151} 
Reading I st.Pret.n csc ont ones ats ie 822 924 824 
Reading 2nd Prefs.caee ss eee 9123 91 91 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 45 44 44 54 37} 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colon Bade Tageniis.fe508; sae. 28 oe 95 98 98 Sept. 13 93% 99} 
Coloske&.JGgen, Gs25352 eee 104 1044 1071 June ’12 wa 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 803 81 803 773 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ cs oe 16>" Aug. v130n76 76 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s......... = 924 93 Oct. 12 Ars ‘- 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s........ A ne 1028 April’06 .. sts 
Ke & H.C. & Ci-lat's f.¢ Ssee eee 91 a 98" Jan. 13ieos 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ 853 = 86 853 Sept. 713 85 87 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s 77 78 78; Sept. ’13 73 80 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. se, 98i 99 99 99 983 103 | 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 63-....... ne 1013 1013 Sept. 713 100 103 
Tenn. Dive ist:¢ Os sen eee ne 5; 102. 102 Sept. 13 1003 102 : 
Cah. C. M. Co. 1st g 6s...... PP de +» 103 . July 13 103) 403% 
Utah Fuel Ist g 5s ah ake Wasleer ear ee Ae a nn cates goto eee ae 
Victor'Fuel 1st sf'5s. 3. 000.-.0.4%« of 80 80 May ’18 793 80 
Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 923 934 92% 93 92 98 


Burns Brothers—Dividend No. 
No. 3 on the preferred, payable 
tively. 

Pacific Coast Co.—Dividend of 14% on the common and 
second preferred and 14% on the first preferred, all payable 
Nov. 1 


1 on the common, 14% and 
Nov. 15 and Nov. 1, respec- 








Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—For the year ended June 30 last, 
this company reports a surplus after charges of $1,727,192, 
which is sufficient to meet the regular dividend of 8% on 
the $2,000,000 preferred, together .with the 75% back divi- 
dends due, and still leave a substantial amount over. The 
back dividends now amount to only 40%, as 35% was paid in 
March of the current year. 


The National Bituminous Coal & Coke Co. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.)—The bonds of this company are secured by a 
first lien on about 52,000 acres of coal land and coal rights 
in West Virginia, 44,800 acres of which are owned in fee. 
There are eight cperations on the property at the following 
points: Gauley, Peerless, Cedar Run, Crown Hill and Esk- 
dale. The company has large holdings in the Pocahontas 
field. The production is contracted for up to March, 1914. 
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The Cast Steel Bar Frame 


(Barsteel) 
of Baldwin- Westinghouse Mine Locomotives 


This frame is of the same type as hauled, when necessary, with the 
that used on the famous Baldwin least possible cost of time and 
Mikadosteam freight locomotives. labor. 


It is designed to give greater The motors; brake shoes; brake rig- 
ging and sand boxes are all quickly 
strength than any other type of reached, and excellent ventilation is 


frame for a specified weicht of given to the motors and resistance, 
P e through the openings allowed by the 


locomotive and to allow easy ac- Barsteel frame construction. The 
cess to all parts so that the loco- journals and the motor armature and 

; axle bearings are also easy to get at for 
motive can be inspected or over- _ thorough lubrication. 


The Barsteel frame is 
only one of the important 
features of Baldwin-West- 

The frame on this Baldwin inghouse Mine locomotives, 


Mikado locomotive and the which give the user the 


mining locomotive frame B fect +5 5 
shown above are of the same greates possibile Service. 


type—simple, accessible, 


strong and durable. 


Full information can be 
obtained by address- 
ing either Company. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Selling—C OAL AG E—Section 


Go After It 


The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


Graham Hood, who writes the little 
stories of practical, every-day philosophy 
for the New York Evening Globe, recently 
published one on the importance of a 
man’s equipping himself with the right 
knowledge and training, in the right way, 
and at the right time in his career. 


To quote a part of it: 


“If there is anything that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you should know, 
especially in your business life, there is 
every probability that you will in some 
way manage to acquire this information 
some time. If you are wise you will go 
about the work of acquiring this knowl- 
edge systematically, beginning at the 
earliest possible moment. 

“Because you fail to do this, however, 
don’t imagine for a moment that you 
are to go through life in the state of ig- 
norance that you have adopted. 


“Even though you might be so foolish 
as to deliberately elect to know nothing 
that might help you get on in the world, 
you can’t keep yourself from gaining 


this knowledge, for the only way to. 


escape the lessons that Schoolmaster 
Experience teaches is to stop living. As 
long as breath remains in our bodies we 
are compelled to continue our studies in 
this school. 


‘The mistake that a great many per- 
sons make, however, is that of waiting 
until the knowledge comes to them in- 
stead of going after it. It may be true 
that the knowledge may come eventual- 
ly, but what are to become of the count- 
less opportunities when the sometime- 
to-be acquired knowledge would enable 
you to change a failure into a successful 
achievement? 


“It is true that it costs something to 
secure this knowledge at first hand. 


It costs a great deal of time, much pa- 
tience and persistence, and possibly a lit- 
tle money, but if you could compare the 
cost of the knowledge you get in this 
way, and that for which you have to 
wait until experience can get a chance 
to teach you, you would be amazed to 
see how much cheaper it is to secure 
your training in the right way. 


“Tn the first place, the man who knows 
just what he wants to do, and exactly 
how he should go to work to get these 
results, reduces the possibility of mis- 
takes and failure to a minimum. Mis- 
haps may occur, for it is not easy to 
devise a positive safeguard against such 
incidents, but should they happen the 
man who knows how can usually find 
an easy way to remedy them. 


“Tt is the fellow who does not know, 
and who is waiting for experience to 
teach him, who falls into all sorts of 
costly pitfalls. Experience does teach 
him in time, but in the meanwhile he 
must meet the cost of his experiments, 
and the expense of tuition in the School 
of Experience is far in excess of that 
which is charged for the thorough train- 
ing that he may so easily secure at the 
beginning of his career.”’ 


The moral is, don’t wait until knowl- 
edge comes to you—go after it. 


It is the Coal Age’s business to bring 
you a fund of valuable knowledge each 
week—all you need to do is to go after 
it, to read it. The selling section of this 
paper represents in reality an enormous, 
costly system of engineering education, 
which comes to you every week. 


If you don’t conscientiously read and 
study the ads, you are neglecting a great 
opportunity. 


The information is there—go after it. 
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Coal Age is entering the third year of its 
growth. All expectations have been sur- 
passed. It is probable that this journal now 
has a larger circulation than any other mining 
paper in the world. ’Tis a record of which 
we need not be ashamed. 


But with it all, we are not satisfied. We 
must have the lowest accident rate, although 
our business is the most hazardous. We 
must have the most contented body of work- 
men, notwithstanding the dreariness and drudg- 
ery of laboring each day in dust and darkness. 


You say, “Fine talk, commendable senti- 
ments, but easier said than done.’ Of course, 
it’s not easy. The attainment of any ideal 
condition is the result of persistent effort—so 
much more reason why we must all lend a 
hand. At least if we can’t render material 
service to the betterment of coal mining, we 
can refrain from discouraging those who have 
their shoulders to the wheel. 


The success of every mine official is meas- 
ured by the results he obtains. It’s the 
cost sheet and the accident roll which most 
interest stockholders and directors. No man- 
ager can carry the burden of his entire opera- 
tions; he is dependent on the efficiency of his 
superintendents. The latter are often made 
or broken by their foremen, and the foremen 
can’t get coal out with safety and economy 
if the miners are ignorant or careless. 

Every man engaged in the production of 
coal is “His brother’s keeper.”” A “slip-up”’ 
in the mines may cost, not one, but many 
innocent lives. Education is the solution, 
and no man should be too busy to keep him- 
self informed as to the progress of the industry. 
Originality and initiative are not everything; 
ability to grasp and utilize the essentials that 
have made the other fellow successful is a 
quality that marks the industrial leader. 

If all this be true, then every coal man 
should regard the papers devoted to his par- 
ticular business with a sense of proprietorship. 
They have been created to bridge the chasm 
between him and his brothers in other fields. 
He should not only read what they say, but 
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should express his own thoughts, tell of his 
individual exploits and relate the results of 
his company’s experience. 


The manager or superintendent who won’t 
look beyond the limits of his own backyard 
is doomed. The foreman or fireboss who 
refuses to see over the fence at his particular 
colliery is already booked for the discard. 
The miner who is satisfied to be a miner all 
his life need not fear that “Opportunity”’ will 
lasso him and force honor and success down 
his throat. Such things happen in dreams, 
but in real life we labor and fight for all we 
Pet 


You want a fireboss’ or foreman’s certificate 
—then study our instruction pages conscien- 
tiously for a few months, and you’ll have no 
trouble in realizing your ambition. Perhaps 
your aim is to land a job as “‘super”’ at some 
plant where you can show your real worth; 
the advance will come to you sure as death if 
you have the requisite knowledge and ability. 
The man who is too busy or too smart to ab- 
sorb further education is booked for an early 
and indefinite vacation, without salary or 
old-age pension. 

Commence today. Adopt a plan based on 
so much study per week—it may be only one 
evening or one hour—the results will justify 
all the time you can give. And this goes for 
the man who is sixty, as well as for the one who 
is twenty; it applies to the mine manager as 
much as to the man who is loading coal at the 
face of a room. 


And don’t forget to show people you are 
still alive. Enter into our discussions, ask us 
questions, write an article describing some- 
thing of interest at your mine. It may all 
seem commonplace and uninteresting to you, 
but probably the man at the colliery down the 
river or over in the next county will get a 


‘good idea from what you are doing at your 
-eplant. 


Coal Age will pay you liberally fo 
very word published. For instance, if your 
can write a foreword of 500 words worth 
printing on this page, we will pay as much as 
$20 for it. Let us hear from you NOW. 
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The Certificate Law 
By CuHariton Drxon* 


It is but a few years ago that the mine foreman was 
not required to pass an examination to prove his ability 
to fill that position in the mine. Before the adoption of 
the law requiring the certification of mine foremen, the 
entire country presented a wide field for employment. 
The mining man could go to any coal-mining state, and 
a position was open to him if he was a competent man. 
This condition had the advantage that many good men 
found their way to different states and districts. 

That day has passed. The certificate law, so prevalent 
in most mining states, practically confines men toraecers 
tain prescribed territory, as it prevents their going to 
other states, without taking another examination and ob- 
taining a certificate in that state. 

When one reflects that the conditions, in different 
states, are very much the same in respect to the methods 
and systems of mining, the laws and regulations controll- 
ing the operation of mines, as well as labor conditions, it 
would seem only a wise provision if each coal-mining 
state would pass a law making the holders of a duly au- 
thorized certificate of competency in another state, eligible 
lo hold a like office in that state also. The law could be 
so drawn as to protect the state against imposition, by 
specifying certain limitations to govern the practice. 

Such a law would encourage the interchange of intelli- 
gent mining men and could not fail to prove an advan- 
tage. It would also provide a means by which ambitious 
young men could obtain a wider experience and increase 
their competency. It would prove a particular advantage 
in those states where a certificate law had been in force 
for several years, and, in which, as a result, there is an 
over-supply of qualified men. 

The British Government granted such a privilege to 
her qualified officials some years ago by sending them 
io the colonies where, in many cases, the language and 
conditions differed materially from those with which they 
were familiar. The idea is worthy of consideration, and 
a discussion of this subject would be interesting and 
profitable. 
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A Steel Channel Tie for Mine Tracks 


The steel tie is becoming the approved support for the 
rails in the rooms of mines, largely because of the econ- 
omy of space its use affords. It seems, however, that it 
has a marked adaptability for outside and heading tracks. 
It is true that it tends to bend when subjected to the 
heavy straining thrusts of the hoofs of mules, and these 
thrusts also tend to move the tie from its proper place 
in the track. These defects are met, hcwever, by the 
W. H. Coffman tie, because instead of the bearing sur- 
face being flat, it is channeled, which increases its 
strength and by indenting the floor prevents slipping. 

It would seem that the saving in ballast is an advan- 
tage which would serve with the reduction in the ties 
needed, to pay for their greater cost. Where the floor is 
hard, the laying of a few steel ties on the bottom of 
the cut or on the top of the bottom rock will be bet- 
ter than using wood ties and bringing in crushed bal- 
last from outside. The maintenance of ditching with a 
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shallow track is cheaper than with one which is of stand- 
ard depth, especially where that track has to be kept close 
to a traveled road, as in a mine heading. 

The ties are made of 14-in. steel, and they weigh from 
1.75 to 1.90 per running foot. They have already been 
in use for years. Engineering News thus describes the 
tie: A form of steel tie for mine tracks, which is now 
being introduced in the mines of the Pocahontas coal 
field, consists of a light channel having the ends bent 
back so as to fit over the outer side of the rail base. The 
fit is close enough to require the rail to be driven in 
with some force, thus insuring a tight grip on the rail. 
On the inner side of the rail is a clamp held loosely 
by a rivet, so that it can be swung aside to allow the 
rail to be placed in position. The clamp is then driven 
back into line with the tie so that it grips the inner 
side of the rail base. A bolt can be fitted in the tail 
of the clamp, to keep it from working loose, but this is 
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SrrenL, CHANNEL Tie ror Ming Tracks, WITH SPRING 
Crip FASTENINGS FOR THE RAILS 


rarely used, as the clamp is slightly sprung when driver 
on the rail, so that it exerts a direct pressure and would 
require some force to displace it. At the middle of the 
tie is a hole for an anchor rod which is driven in the 
roadbed and prevents creeping of the track, but we are 
informed that this is not always necessary. 2 

The channel is 2x3% in., 34; in. thick, and is bent cold 
to shape in a machine specially designed for the purpose. 
A form of steel tie used somewhat extensively in these 
mines is made from a flat bar 114x14 in., weighing 2.58 
lb. per ft., but this is not so stiff as the channel of lighter 
weight. The price for the channels, however, is a little 
higher than that for the bars. For track of 44-in. gage 
the channel is 5014 in. long, and the two spring clamps 
are 6 in. long. Such a tie will weigh 914 to 10 Ib. 

A special advantage of the steel tie is its shallowness 
as compared with wood ties, and it is said that this is suf- 
ficient to enable 8 or 9% more coal to be carried in each 
car. It also enables the rails to have a bearing on the 
floor of the mine, so that track will keep in better sur- 
face than when the rails are unsupported between the 
ties. Under these conditions it is stated that the steel 
ties may be spaced 5 to 8 ft. apart, especially if the cars: 
are not heavy and are operated by mules. Some of the 
steel ties, however, are used on tracks operated by elec- 
trie motors. Separate short pieces of steel channels (not 
attached to the rails) may be placed longitudinally under 
the joints or at intermediate points. 

These steel channel ties and the bending machine used 
in their manufacture are the invention of W. H. Coff- 
man, Bluefield, W. Va. 
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L Mining Low Seams of Anthracite 


SYNOPSIS—A discussion of the methods and difficul- 
ties of working thin seams of anthracite, with particular 
reference to the adaptability of machines. It ws the gen- 
‘eral impression that hard coal cannot be successfully 
mined with machines. Some remarks on longwall prac- 
tice in the anthracite regions are also made. 


rx 
PS 


A few years ago a seam of anthracite coal 30 in. in 
thickness would have been disregarded in making any 
estimate of the possible tonnage which could be obtained 


By HueuH ARCHBALD* 


ported that there is only sufficient coal left under the city 
of Scranton to last 20 years at the present rate of min- 
ing; the same commission reports that there is enough 
coal in the Schuylkill region to last four hundred years. 
It can, therefore, be seen that there is not, at the present 
time in the Schuylkill region, the necessity for mining 
the smaller seams that exists in the Lackawanna district, 
where the mining of low coal is the general practice, the 
price of anthracite being such that this can be done at a 
profit. 

One distinct difference between these regions, is the po- 





Fig. 1. GoopMAN CuTTING MAcHINE Brine LOADED onto A HigH Truck 


from a colliery. In a suit decided in 1899, where the 
proper prosecution of a lease on a certain tract was in- 
volved, it was held from the evidence produced that such 
a seam was unminable. Nowadays, however, a large 
amount of coal is obtained from small seams from 2 to 3 
ft. in thickness. 

This is especially true in the Lackawanna Valley, 
where the thicker seams have been almost exhausted as 
far as first mining goes. The Mine-Cave Commission, 
appointed by the governor of Pennsylvania to investigate 
the caving of the surface in the anthracite region, re- 
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sition of the seams. Throughout the Lackawanna Valley 
the seams lie almost flat, so that there is little pitch min- 
ing and practically none on any heavy pitch, whereas in 
the Schuylkill region, most of the mining is done on the 
pitch, flat seams being the exception. Pitch mining has 
the advantage over horizontal in the fact that the miner 
can stand up when boring a hole for blasting and also 
that he is not compelled to do any shoveling. 


EarLty MetTHop or WorKING SUBJACENT SEAMS 


In this region the first mining was done on the room- 
and-pillar method, and it has not been customary to 
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draw the pillars until the whole seam has been worked 
out. As a result there are large areas with pillars still 
standing from which coal will be obtained for a number 
of years to come. As there are a number of overlying 
seams, the leaving of pillars in one seam has “necessitated 
the leaving of those in the seams beneath, in order not 
to break them by any movement of the subjacent strata. 

It has not always been realized, though, that the coal 
would ultimately be won from the pillars, this being es- 
pecially true in the early days when the best seams were 
being mined. At that time no care was taken to drive 
the rooms with any regularity or to leave strong pillars, 
a seam being considered worked out as soon as there was 
no more room for chambers. The result has been that 
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MINING MACHINES IN Low SEAMS 


The use of undercutting machines in the anthracite 
mines has not become at all general, there being less than 
one hundred in the Lackawanna Valley at the present 
time. But a few have been in use long enough to demon- 
strate that they are as advantageous in mining anthracite 
as bituminous. The universal practice is shooting off the 
solid. It is to be expected, now that only the small and 
hard seams are left, that mining machines should come 
into more general use. 

Tn mining some of the 30-in. seams of coal, it has been 
found that as much as 50 per cent. of the coal was broken 
into the smaller or steam sizes. As a higher price is 





Fia. 2. CUTTING IN A THIN SEAM AT THE Cayuca MINE oF THE D., L. & W. R.R. Co. 


the small pillars left standing have weakened from air 
chipping, and squeezes have occurred over large areas, 
affecting all the seams above. This has meant, in 
some places, the loss of as much coal as is contained in 
the small seams which are now being mined. 

The method employed in mining the thin seams has 
generally been the room-and-pillar system, as they under- 
lie other seams from which the pillars have not yet been 
withdrawn. The exception to this rule occurs in those 
cases where the small seam happens to be uppermost ; 
when this is the case, the coal is mined on the 
longwall system, either by maintaining roads at chamber 
intervals, blasting down the top rock or taking up the 
bottom in order to give height for the passage of the 
mine cars; or sometimes the panel longwall system is 
used with conveyors for loading the mine cars and a face 
from 200 to 250 ft. long. In this latter case, the coal is 
first undercut by machines and then loaded into the con- 
veyor by hand. 


obtained for the larger or domestic sizes, this is, of 
course, a great loss. An advantage in the use of under- 
cutting machines is the increase in the amount of large 
sizes secured. The cuttings from a machine are mer- 
chantable sizes, being mostly pea coal and No. 1 buck- 
wheat, with some chestnut mixed in. 


MaAcuHINe Mintnea or AnTHRACITE CoAL 


The generally accepted idea that anthracite coal is too 
hard for the successful operation of undercutting ma- 
chines is wrong. They have been used to an advantage 
in places where the coal was so hard that a miner could 
only blast three and four cars with a keg of powder. 
Where the coal is as hard as this, a machine cannot cut 
much more than three places a day, but the cost of min- 
ing is reduced when a machine cuts between two and 
three places per shift. Nor is this confined entirely to 


low seams of hard coal, but has been a success in five 
feet and more. 
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In a hard seam there is greater loss from coal being 
blown into the gob than where it blasts easily, though 
- even in free blowing coal there is some loss from this 
cause. This is due to the fact that a greater amount 


of powder has to be used and the lack of care in the ar- 


rangement of the gob. When the waste is piled up in 
neat order with walls, the coal scattered by the blast will 
fall on clear spaces where it can be easily recovered, but 


this is not the case when the flying pieces fall on the 


rough surface of the gob. 


‘ 


Roor BRUSHING vs. THE “BuGGY” 


One of the large items of expense in mining low coal 
is the rock blasting. Where not more than two feet to 
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System oF MINING WITH THE “Buacy” 


In places where a “buggy” is used to load out the coal, 
enough bottom rock is taken up at the mouth of a cham- 
ber so that a switch may be laid in. The cut is made deep 
enough so that the mine car stands below the buggy in 
order to facilitate the loading. The chambers are driven 
in this case about 200 ft. long. Where undercutting ma- 
chines are used, they are fitted with a special truck about 
33 in. high, in order that the machine may be loaded and 
unloaded onto the bottom rock in the chamber. The 
height of the undercutting machine is 24 in., so that with 
one of these high trucks, a clearance of 57 in. above the 
rail must be maintained along the gangways. This is no 





Fic. 3. CompLteTE View oF MACHINE EQUIPPED WITH 


two feet and a half of bottom or top has to be removed to 
give height, it is easier and cheaper to blast this and carry 
the track to the face. But where a large amount of rock 
has to be moved, it is more economical to employ a small 
car, or “buggy,” into which the coal is first loaded and 
then unloaded into the mine car at the mouth of the 
chamber. The “buggy” is handled by the miner and his 
laborer, though sometimes a mule and a rope are used 
to draw it back and forth. 

The “buggy” stands low, somewhat less than the height 
of the seam, so that it can run on a track placed in the 
chamber, and will hold usually about half a mine car of 
coal. The cars which are used in the Lackawanna region 
have a capacity of from two to three tons of coal. Fre- 
quently the high standing car, which was well adapted to 
the large seams of former days, has been still employed 
in the smaller ones now being mined, necessitating the 
cutting of a large amount of rock to give height. Along 
main roads it is well to maintain sufficient height, so that 
a man can stand upright, but this is not as essential in 
the chambers, where the greater part of the rock cutting 
is done. 


A Hiau Truck 


more than is usually kept for the loaded car and its top- 
ping. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a Goodman machine in use at the 
Cayuga mine of the D., L. & W. R. R. Co., being loaded 
onto a high truck after ane made a cut; Fig. 2 shows 
the seam rand the undercut which the Panis ae made. 
In this case the coal is from 30 to 36 in. high and above 
that is about 8 in. of bone. About 314 ft. of bottom rock 
is taken up here. In Fig. 3 is shown another view of 
the undercutting machine shown in Fig. 1; this view 
shows the chain connections by which the machine is 
moved under its own power, and also the cable reel, which 
works automatically. The “buggy” can also be seen at 
the right-hand side, standing abbr the end of the ma- 
chine; this gives an idea of the amount of rock that is 
taken up at the mouth of a chamber, it being quite thick 
but not covering a great area. 

The chambers are driven about 200 to 250 ft. long 
and from 24 to 30 ft. wide, according to the conditions 
of the roof. Any greater depth than this consumes too 
much time and labor in the movement of the buggy back 


and forth. 
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LONGWALL MACHINE MINING 


In one mine, where exceptionally strong roof occurs, 
the scheme has been tried of driving two narrow places 
to the full depth by means of a buggy, leaving a small pil- 
lar eight or ten feet wide between them. When they have 
been finished, an undercutting machine is used along the 
rib on opposite sides of each of the places, thus allowing 
the machine to make one long undercut before moving to 
another place. The real mining of most of the coal is then 
done by widening a narrow place. Loaders follow up the 
undercut, loading out the coal by means of a “buggy.” 
The narrow places are driven in pairs and a strong pillar 
is left between each pair of chambers. 

By the use of a “buggy” a saving in the cost of min- 
ing’ is obtained on account of the reduction in the amount 


of rock handled. There is not always room, in small ' 


seams, to stow the rock on the side of the chamber, so a 


great deal must be packed in other portions of the mine. 


Another advantage in the use of a “buggy” is the con- 
tinuity of the work on coal, as the miner is not employed 
every so often in blasting rock. 

In a certain panel longwall system in use at some 
places, gangways and airways are turned off from a main 
road at 500-ft. intervals. As soon as the gangway has ad- 
vanced far enough to provide a strong pillar along the 
main road, two places are driven in to a depth of 225 1 
Allowing 50 ft. for the gangway and airway and the pil- 
lar between them, this will make the depth of the place 
equal to half the distance between the roads. After the 
places are driven in, a conveyor and an undercutting 
machine are installed. The undercut is made parallel to 
the main road and in the beginning it is made along the 
rib of the narrow place. One-half of the block of coal is 
mined advancing and the other half retreating. 

The undercutting of the coal is done at night, the face 
being about the length that a machine can undercut in 
an average of nine hours. The conveyor is moved for- 
ward also at night, and is kept as close to the face as 
possible and still allow room for the movement of ma- 
chine and men. ‘The coal is loaded into the conveyor 
by hand during the day. A 30-in. seam will produce about 
150 tons from an undercut 6 ft. deep, which is about as 
much as can be conveniently loaded in one shift in the 
cramped quarters of such a seam. An advantage which 
the use of the conveyor and the panel longwall system 
has, is the concentration of the work. Moreover there is 
the least maintenance of roads and branches. 
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Aerial Ropeway at English Colliery 

Among the more interesting equipments recently in- 
stalled in British Collieries is an aérial ropeway at the 
Bayton Colliery in Shropshire. It is interesting as being 
the first case in which the makers have adopted a posi- 
tive rope saddle for a single-cable ropeway. In this 
case one rope both supports and hauls the carriers. The 
ropeway is 7030 ft. long and has been built to carry 
coal from the screens at the colliery, delivering it to 
railroad cars on the colliery siding close to the Cleobury 
Mortimer Station. At the colliery end of the line there 
is a main coal bunker, which has four sections for stor- 
ing different sizes of coal, the classification of the coal 
being done by a shaking screen located over the bunker. 
The ropeway buckets are loaded by gravity, there being 
eight loading chutes, so that all four classes of coal can 
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be loaded, if necessary, at the same time, and carried to 
different railroad cars at the siding. 

At an angle station, situated about the middle of the 
ropeway, the rope makes a turn of 104% deg., and ar- 
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VIEW OF STANDARD, Bayton RopEWwAY 
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rangements have been made so that coal can be dis- 
charged at this point. The ropeway passes over two 
main roads between the colliery and the siding, but it has 
not been considered necessary to provide safety bridges 
at these points, reliance being placed on the grip of the 
rope saddles. 

The standards are built of steel sections and vary in 
height from 25 to 50 ft., according to the varying con- 
tour of the ground. Four steel sheaves are used to sup-. 
port the loaded rope and two similar sheaves for the no- 
load rope on the return side of the standards. They 
are bushed with phosphor-bronze and mounted on balane- 
ing arms, so as to divide the stress equally between them. 
The spindles on which they are carried, have a hole 
drilled through the middle and a Stauffer lubricator fixed 
at the end, which can be filled with grease or have the 
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DISCHARGING AND RETURN TERMINAL 


caps tightened, while the ropeway is working. The dis- 
charge terminal is 76 ft. long and allows the simultan- 
eous loading of three eilscad cars without their being 
shifted, as it has a shunt rail onto which the carriers 
run to the required position for loading the cars. It also 
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F 
‘to lessen the degradation of the coal as much as possi- 


ple. As they leave the rope to pass onto the shunt rail 





also the angle station. 
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contains apparatus that automatically and continuously 
maintains the working tension on the ropes. A telephone 
line connects the loading and discharging terminals and 


Tur DISCHARGE OF THE BUCKETS 


| The buckets on reaching the discharging position are 
tipped into chutes, provided with anti-breakage shutters, 


_at the terminal, their weight is taken by the inner wheeis 


and the position of the grip is such that its movable 
_ jaws are able to easily clear the rope. The actual amount 
of this clearance is about 34 of the diameter cf the rope, 
leaving plenty of play in reserve for the time that the 


earrier leaves the shunt rail to run onto the rope. 

When the movable jaws of the gripper have closed 
onto the rope, the whole of that clamp is clear of the 
under side of the latter, allowing it to easily pass over 


' the supporting sheaves without fouling them. It is stated 
that this form of gripper is not affected by frost or snow 


a 


or even by an excess of lubricant on the rope and that 
loads can readily be taken up a gradient of 1 in 14% or 
even 1 in 1. Another advantage of this gripper is that 
buckets can be carried around the return terminal with- 
out being stopped or detached from the rope or handled 


| in any way. This is unusual in single-rope systems. 


The installation is designed to carry 39 short tons of 


coal an hour, but this capacity could be increased by add- 


ing further buckets. Special carriers are provided for 
bringing up pit props and other materials from the rail- 
way to the colliery. 


German Methods of Allaying Stone 
Dust 


Some notes on recent Prussian practice in allaying the 
dust resulting from the drilling of boreholes are con- 
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Fia 1. Apparatus ror ALLAYING Dritt Dust 


tained in the “Zeitschrift ftir das Berg- Htitten- und 
Salinenwesen,” Vol. 61, No. 1. The increasing amount 
of rock work in coal mining and especially the develop- 
ment of machine drilling makes this provision of no little 
interest. 

At the Richter shafts of the Laurahtitte coal mine in 
the North Kattowitz district, a water jet is used to re- 
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move drill dust from holes bored in the rock by com- 
pressed-air hammer drills. Wrought-iron gas pipes about 
0.4 in. in diameter and 4 ft. long are connected by hose 
with the water piping and introduced into the hole dur- 
ing the work of the drill so that the water continuously 
removes the drill dust. 
At the Monopol mine in the Dortmund I mining dis- 
trict, a water-jet device has been used with excellent suc- 
fund cess to render the 
stone dust of ma- 
chine drills harm- 
less. This is shown 
in Fig. 1. It is com- 
prised of a mount- 
ing column A, sim- 
ilar to a drill post, 
which extends from 
floor to roof in the 
middle of the road- 
way. Upon it one 
or more movable 
brackets B are af- 
fixed according to 
the number of holes 
to be drilled simul- 
taneously. On the 
ends of these arms 
are carried sprink- 
ling pipes C,, which 
can be revolved and 
moved longitudi- 
nally. They are 
equipped at the 
front ends with 
brass or bronze nozzles, while the rear ends which are 
provided with valves are connected with the water-supply 
piping by rubber hose. The valve of each pipe is so ad- 
justed that a fine stream of water flows from the noz- 
zle. The jet of water is arranged to strike exactly in the 
drill hole and is clamped in this position by the winged 
screw D. Experience has shown that a water jet about 
0.04 in. thick suffices to moisten the waste from a hole 
so as to prevent the formation of a cloud of dust. Since 
the workmen are not annoyed by so small a quantity of 
water and as the apparatus is easily and quickly manipu- 
lated, they are willing to use it. 
To obtain a similar end an appliance is being used in 
the Schlagel und Eisen I-II mine in the East Reckling- 
hausen mining district. This is patented by Herr Voss 





Fig. 2. Hammer DRILL FITTED 
WITH A WATER JET 


‘and called a “dust destroyer.” It is manufactured by the 


Gltickauf Drill Factory, in Gelsenkirchen, Germany. As 
shown in Fig. 2, the apparatus consists of the small tube 
B connected with the T-piece A and the collar D on the 
hammer drill. This little tube ends in a nozzle C. Per- 
pendicular to this is another nozzle H connected with a 
hose F/. When drilling, this is hung in a water tank. 
The T-piece A is connected with the compressed-air pip- 
ing so that a part of the air flows through the: little tube 
B and the nozzle C and sucks a supply of water through 
the nozzle # and the water hose F. This is finely sprayed 
around the drill hole thus continuously allaying the stone 
dust as it forms in drilling. 

Since the fixture is fast connected with the hand-ham- 
mer drill, the workmen are compelled to make use of it. 
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The Utilization of Exhaust Steam 


SYNOPSIS—In using low-pressure steam fronv hoist- 
ing engines, some kind of accumulator is necessary. A 
device is here described which is flexible in that it ac- 
commodates itself, within limits, to a varying supply of 
exhaust steam. 
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In many collieries the problem of the efficient utiliza- 


tion of the exhaust steam from the hoisting engines, mak- 


ing a large intermittent demand on the boiler capacity, is 
a perplexing one. Even when run condensing these ma- 
chines do not utilize the full heat value of the steam. 
Attempts have been made to secure further thermal effi- 
ciency by passing the exhaust through turbines on its 
way to the condenser. 

Providing that the condensing arrangements are effec- 
tive and the vacuum maintained is high, it has been 
proved in practice that a considerable increment of power 
can be thus obtained. This is generally utilized in driv- 
ing electric dynamos, from which auxiliary machinery 
can be economically run. 

Much trouble has, however, occurred in the past, owing 
1 the fact that the power demand of the hoisting en- 
gines is intermittent and hence the supply from the ex- 
haust may vary in a ratio of as much as five ta one, com- 
paring the maximum with the mean output. 

This obviously imposes a considerable difficulty in the 
proper use of exhaust steam from this source, because in 
order to utilize the whole amount, a low-pressure plant of 
sufficient capacity to deal with the maximum output, 
would have to be provided, which for considerable per- 
iods would operate at but a small proportion of its rated 
output. Where electrical power is obtained in this way, 
some form of electrical storage could be adopted in order 
to equalize supply and demand, but the expense of 
equipping and maintaining a storage battery becomes a 
serious factor in the adoption of such a scheme. 


Steam StorAaGE Is ADVANTAGEOUS 


It is evident therefore that suitable storage, located be- 
tween the main engine and the exhaust-steam equipment, 
would have many advantages, and numerous attempts 
have been made in this direction. In many situations 
compactness and simplicity are essential features in con- 
nection with exhaust-steam accumulators, and one of the 
successful types which has been adopted in practice is 
that illustrated herewith. It is made by Messrs. Louis 
Schwarz & Co., of London. 

The exhaust steam leaving the primary engine in a 
fluctuating manner is collected in an inverted bell ac- 
cumulator, similar to a gas holder, without regeneration. 
An intermittent supply is thus changed into a continuous 
stream passing at an even tension to the low-pressure ma- 
chine. The simplicity of construction and reliability in 
operation make it a simple and easy means of surmount- 
ing the difficulty outlined above. 
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POWER DEPARTMENT 
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The accumulator consists of a riveted wrought-iron or 
mild-steel bell, contained in a structural-steel framework, 
and so arranged that it is freely movable in a vertical 
direction. The pressure of the steam thus remains con- 
stant irrespective of the variation of the volumé of the 
space between thé bell and the stationary Hoor of the 
accumulator. 
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The bell dips at its lower end into a water seal and an 
easy upward and downward movement is obtained with- 
out tilting or jamming by means of suitable guides and 
guide wheels or similar devices in exactly the same way 
as the gas holder is constructed. On the inside of the 
bell internal ribs and girders are provided to resist pres- 
sure, 

The bell is constructed of an ample capacity in 
relation to the output of the primary engine in order to 
give a storage proportionate to the usual ratio between 
maximum and mean demand. There are, however, fre- 
quent occasions in practice when this ratio may be ex- 
ceeded. 


‘ OVERLOADS AND UNDERLOADS 


On the one hand the primary engine may operate on 
an overload larger than, that originally intended, or for 
a longer period than the storage capacity of the bell was 
designed for. In this case there will be an excess of 
steam, and in order to allow its escape in the event of 
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the bell rising to the full extent of its travel, there is 
provided a suitable safety valve. This allows any sur- 
plus steam to blow off, is large enough to prevent a dan- 
gerous increase of pressure inside the accumulator, is au- 
tomatically opened just before the bell reaches its top 
position and closes again when descent has begun. 

On the other hand, the primary engine may be oper- 
ated on light loads for a considerable period. In this event 
there will be a shortage of exhaust steam compared to 
the demand of the low-pressure equipment. In such 
eases it is necessary to admit live steam to the accumu- 
lator should the ordinary supply be insufficient for the 
requirements of the secondary engine. This is also au- 
tomatically provided for. When the bell falls to a pre- 
determined point, shortly before its arrival at its lowest 
position, a valve is opened by means of a suitable mech- 
anism arranged therefor and live steam is admitted to 
the accumulator. 

This steam then expands to the pressure for which the 
bell is arranged and a further supply is automatically 
cut off as soon as ‘the accumulator regains a certain 
height, which can also be predetermined. 

In order to prevent, in case of a shutdown, the possi- 
bility of a vacuum being formed in the bell or in the 
pipes leading thereto, an automatic air valve is provided. 
The necessary drain valves and pressure gages are also 
suitably located. 


Surrace CONDENSATION Is REDUCED 


Tn order to reduce the condensation of steam, due to 
surface radiation, to a minimum, a coating of heat-insu- 
lating composition is placed over the bell, so applied that 
there is no danger of its being displaced in working. The 
floor of the accumulator consists of concrete which also 
serves as a foundation. This is in consequence suitably 
thickened under the side walls and around the piping 
leading into the accumulator. 

Between the main engine and the accumulator an oil 
extractor is fitted in order to eliminate the oil and im- 
purities from the exhaust steam. This is necessary be- 
eause it would be disadvantageous to allow oil to pass 
through the turbine into the condenser and thence to 


the boiler. It is also desirable that back pressure be re- 


duced as far as possible as this lowers the initial pressure 
of the exhaust-steam plant. A device has been produced 
which accomplishes both these results admirably, the 
steam reaching the low-pressure apparatus being said to 
contain only 0.001 per cent. of oil. Moreover, the oil 
thus recovered can be filtered and used over again. 

- The accumulator above described would appear to be 
a valuable means of reclaiming waste power from an in- 
termittent supply of exhaust steam. Its compactness, 
simplicity and reliability are strong features in its favor. 
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The Norfolk & Western Electrification 


The Norfolk & Western R.R. has decided to electrify 
that portion of its trackage lying between Bluefield and 
Vivian, W. Va. Including branch and feeder lines, this 
amounts to about 85 miles. 

The carrying out of the contract which has been al- 
ready let will give form to one of the most important 
projects of steam-railroad electrification yet undertaken. 
This contract calls for the manufacture and delivery of 
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twenty-six 130-ton electric locomotives of the single 
phase-two phase type, together with all required power- 
house generating machinery and transmission apparatus. 

Single-phase alternating current at a frequency of 25 
cycles and a tension of 11,000 volts will be supplied to 
the locomotives through an overhead trolley wire. This 
is the same type of system that has long been success- 
fully used by the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
on its main line, by the Boston & Maine in the Hoosac 
tunnel and by the Grand Trunk Ry. in the Sarnia tun- 
nel, also by the New York, Westchester & Boston Ry. 

The Norfolk & Western locomotives besides being large 
and of enormous hauling capacity, will embody many 
unique features and refinements of design, which it is 
expected will result in their showing unprecedented flex- 
ibility and economy of operation. 

The Bluefield-Vivian section serves the Pocahontas 
coal field, which is one of the largest and most celebrated 
coal regions in the world. The coal handled amounts to 
65,000 tons per day, necessitating trains weighing as 
high as 3250 tons. It was in order to facilitate handling 
this heavy traffic that electrical operation has been de- 
cided upon. There are a number of grades on this sec- 
tion, the maximum being 2 per cent. At the present 
time, three Mallet locomotives are required per train, 
one at the head and two pushing. Only two electric lo- 
comotives will be required for this service and the speed 
will be approximately doubled. 


THReE SPEEDS OF OPERATION 


Since the Norfolk & Western locomotives are intended 
for handling what is called tonnage trains, they will be 
built for running speeds of approximately 7, 14 and 26 
miles per hour. The design of the electric equipment 
will be such that the tonnage can be readily increased in 
the future as the service may demand. The traffic con- 
ditions on this section of the road are especially well 
adapted for electrical operation. It is in reality a sep- 
arate engine division at present and can therefore be 
operated electrically without affecting locomotive ser- 
vice on other sections of the line. 

Power for the entire electrified section will be gener- 
ated in one central station, located at Bluestone, W. Va., 
with an installed capacity of 27,000 kw. in turbo-genera- 
tors. All of the electrical apparatus including the loco- 
motives, will be supplied by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

Conditions that are conducive to high economy in an 
electrification like that of the Norfolk & Western, are: 
(1) Traffic requirements such that a minimum electrical 
equipment will give practically continuous service. (2) 
Fewer engine crews will be required per train. (3) The 
speed of operation over the division will be nearly double 
that possible with present steam equipment. (4) In- 
creased capacity of electrified section. (5) Electric loco- 
motives are not limited to short hours of service, on ac- 
count of boiler or fire conditions, as are those propelled 
by steam. (6) Watering and coaling delays incident to 
steam operation will be entirely eliminated. (7%) The 
general reliability of locomotive operation will be con- 
siderably improved. 

As stated above, the contract for this work has already 
been let. This calls for its completion in the summer of 
1914. 
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An Example of Collierv Switch Gear 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—A totally inclosed switch with many fea- 
tures making for safety. The device has been designed 
and constructed in conformity with the rigorous stipula- 
tions and recommendations of the British Home Office. 


2% 

The conditions imposed by the British Home Office 
with regard to colliery-switch gear have been made strin- 
gent. This is a step in the direction of insuring safety 
to employees in what is admittedly a dangerous occu- 
pation. 

In the report of the Departmentat Committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Office to con- 
sider special rules for the use of electricity in mines, a 
good deal was said with regard to the switch gear in use 
in collieries. It was pointed out that such apparatus 
was not sufficiently strong mechanically to resist rough 
usage and that switch gear of the open type was really 
designed for surface work and was not suitable for 
underground use. 

Switch gear for tnderground use should be dust- 
proof, moisture-proof, and so constructed as to prevent 
open sparking. The outer metal coverings should be 
of ample thickness with well-fitted joints and glands 
where cables and spindles pass through. All handles for 
operating the switches themselves should be safely and 
conveniently placed. The general design should be such 
that any fault or failure is under all conditions confined 
to the inside of the metal box or covering so as to avoid 
all danger and risk even to the operator himself. 

The switches should be so constructed as to reliably 
make and maintain all contacts, and so designed, built 
and adjusted that they cannot be left in partial contact 
or accidentally moved into such when left out of contact. 

Unless the “on” and “off” positions are obvious from 
the position of the handie, the two extremes “on” and 
“off” should be clearly marked. Except in the concen- 
tric system, single-pole switches are not to be used. In 
choosing a switch, furthermore, regard should be paid 
not only to its capacity to carry the working current 
but also to its ability to open the circuit safely on any 
short-circuit with which it may be called upon to deal. 

Reference has been made to the foregoing details of 
this report inasmuch as it has been upon these recom- 
mendations that modern British practice in switch-gear 
design for colliery work has been based. The accom- 
sanying illustration shows the general appearance of a 
fused switch constructed by Messrs. Berry, Skinner & 
Co., of Birmingham, England, who specialize in the de- 
sign of switch gear capable of being used by unskilled 
attendants. It will be seen from this illustration that 
it is particularly substantial in its design and construc- 
tion and highly suitable for use in mines. It has been 
actually tested with a violently explosive gaseous mix- 
ture and withstood the trial admirably. This particular 
test was witnessed by several expert mining engineers 
who commented on the switch in favorable terms. 

The arrangement is entirely fool-proof, that is to say, 
the lid of the switch cannot be opened until the lever 
is first thrown to the “off” position. The plug cannot 
be withdrawn from the live contacts, nor can it be 
inserted into them. The switch has to be brought to the 





“off” position before this operatiom can be effected, and 
the plug is provided with a special ground connection. 
Particular attention may be drawn to a good feature 
in the design which is the broad machine-faced jointed 
box which is provided with unloosable fastenings. When 
the plug is withdrawn all live contacts are shrouded and 
in this way the operator is not liable to accidentally re- 
ceive a shock from exposed and live metal-work. Mica 
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is used as an insulating material throughout the design. 
The illustration shows a triple-pole combination, and 
owing to the compactness of the design it is claimed that 
for a given current capacity less internal space is required 
than is generally the case. The fuses are of the cartridge 
type and when correctly installed are guaranteed to open 
any short circuit with which they may be called upon 
to deal. They can only be replaced after the current 
has been automatically cut off as all fuse-carrying parts 
are dead when the switchbox is opened. 

The apparatus is automatically locked on and off for 
intermediate. positions, and it is impossible to tamper 
with the contact to any extent. As regards carrying 
capacity the switch fuse is designed with a generous mar- 
gin of safety. Total inclosure as regards terminals, cable 
ends, cable joints and connections are provided and suit- 
able bushed packing glands are used of a type approved 
by the factory inspector. The entire mechanism consti- 
tutes a fine example of modern British switch-gear design. 
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Our British Coal-Mining Letter 


SYNOPSIS—Bath-houses should not involve an expen- 
diture of over 6c. per person. Requirements for their 
construction and management suggested by British inves- 
tigating committee. Account of the byproduct plant at 
Birchenwood, which produces gas, tar, ammoma, benzol, 
phenol, cresylic acid and pyridine. Turbine pumps for 
raising water, their operation, advantages and desiderata. 
Recommendations to machine runners. Difficulties in 
grounding, and the inefficiency of the earth as a conduc- 
tor. 

In accordance with the terms of the Coal Mines Act of 
1911, where a two-thirds majority of workmen represent 
to the owner of a British mine that they desire facilities 
for taking baths and drying clothes at the mine, the own- 
er must provide sufficient and suitable accommodation 
for the purpose. It is assumed the maximum cost of 
maintenance will not exceed 6c. per head per week. 

A departmental committee has reported that the bath- 
ing accommodation should consist of spray or douche 
baths, each bath being contained in a cabinet so con- 
structed as to secure privacy, and having suitable ar- 
rangements for dressing and undressing. The committee 
states that the number of baths should be in the propor- 
tion of one to every six persons in the largest shift em- 
ployed in the mine. The building must be of sufficient 
dimensions, efficiently lighted and ventilated, must be 
constructed of non-inflammable material and have a floor 
of concrete or similar material so graded and drained as 
to allow any water to run to and be carried away at the 
sides of the building. It is also proposed that each per- 
son using the bath shall be provided with soap, and, at 
the beginning of each week, and at such other times as 
the person in charge may think necessary, with a clean 
towel for his sole use. 


ENGLISH INDORSE THE ‘‘MontTE-HABITS” 


As regards. drying accommodation, arrangements have 
to be made for suspending in the roof of the building 
the clothes of each person using the bath, by means of a 
chain so arranged and fitted as to be under the sole con- 
trol of the person to whom it is allotted, and to keep the 
clothes of such persons, when suspended, entirely separate 
from the clothes of any other person. Efficient means 
must also be provided for drying clothes when so sus- 
pended. The management of the baths as suggested by 
the departmental committee shall be vested in a com- 
mittee consisting of three persons appointed by the own- 
ers of the mine and three elected by ballot of the work- 
men. 


Coxina Puanr Makes SEVEN Bypropucts 


The Birchenwood Colliery in North Staffordshire has 
acquired some fame by reason of its coking and byprod- 
uct-recovery plant. There are two sets of coking plants, 
the first being erected by Simon Carvés, Ltd., in 1909, 
and consisting of 84 ovens, 60 of which are of the non- 
Tegenerative, or waste-heat type, and 24 of the regenera- 
tive type, with complete byproduct plant for the extrac- 
tion of tar, ammonia and benzol. Each oven takes a 


charge of 8 tons of slack and yields about 5.5 tons of 
coke, 


The second plant was only completed last autumn; it 
consists of 72 Still coke ovens of the regenerative type, 
and in addition a complete byproduct plant for the ex- 
traction of tar, ammonia and 65 per cent. of the crude 
benzol, also for the manufacture of carbolic and cresylic 
acids and pyridine. Each oven takes a charge of 9.5 tons 
of slack and yields about 6.6 tons of coke, the charging 
and coke-discharging machines being electrically oper- 
ated. 

The producer-gas plant, at Birchenwood, consists of 
13 Mond producers, each capable of gasifying 20 tons of 
fuel per 24 hours. The gas is used both for direct boiler 
firing and also for driving gas engines to generate elec- 
tricity for general purposes. The electrical supply con- 
sists of three-phase alternating current, generated at 
2500 volts, 60 cycles. 


TURBINE PUMPS IN COLLIERIES 


Features common to turbine pumps, as noted by R. H. 
Willis, before the East Scotland branch of the Associa- 
tion of Mining Electrical Engineers are: One or more 
impellers, mounted on a shaft, revolving in suitable 
chambers, each delivering the water through a diffusion 
vane into the succeeding impellers, and finally into an 
annular space, from which the water escapes into the de- 
livery pipe. The diffusion vane takes hold of the water 
after it leaves the impeller at a high velocity, and guides 
it into suitable passages until the velocity is compara- 
tively reduced; the kinetic energy due to the velocity 
being thus converted into static energy. 

There is no actual displacement of water in the tur- 
bine, as in the ram pump, the action depending on the 
velocity imparted to the water, due to the revolving im- 
peller, this velocity being ultimately changed into pres- 
sure head. There is, therefore, no necessity to provide 
relief valves on a turbine pump, as the pressure can never 
rise above that due to the velocity set up by the speed 
of the impellers. 

By reason of this the pumps can be started up with 
the delivery valve closed, and this is a great advantage 
as there is no chance of accidents happening, as would 
be the case if this procedure were adopted with a pump 
of the ram type. 


DESIRABLE POINTS IN A TURBINE PUMP 


Mr. Willis says the following points should be consid- 
ered when undertaking the installation of a turbine 
pumping plant: (1) The pump should be capable of be- 
ing easily reérected; (2) all wearing parts should be 
made renewable, and all similar parts of similar pumps 
should be made interchangeable; (3) effective construc- 
tion should be adopted to obviate end thrust. Having de- 
cided upon the type of pump, further considerations in- 
clude: (a) The pump should be fixed on solid founda- 
tions and set carefully in line; (b) the suction pipe 
should be absolutely airtight; (c) an efficient foot-valve 
should be provided; (d) the pump shouid be placed as 
close as possible to the water to be lifted. 


Don’ts FOR MACHINEMEN 


In his paper on the Installation and Manipulation of 
Coal Cutters, before the West of Scotland branch of the 
Association of Mining Electrical Engineers, J. McCann 
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gave some advice in the form of Don’ts, including: 

Don’t switch on the power too quickly; let the ma- 
chine attain full speed gradually. If the load is unusu- 
ally heavy, switch on the power more slowly, not faster. 

Don’t increase the size of the fuse just because it often 
“blows.” It is easier to change a fuse than an armature. 

Don’t raise or lower the cutting level in quick steps 
when driving a disk or chain machine. The only machine 
that can be so operated is the bar cutter. 

Don’t force the machine through a hard cut with blunt 
picks. Time is saved, not lost, by changing them. 

Don’t neglect such trifles as a loose screw or a broken 
spring, because it is a small detail; either repair it or re- 
port it. “A stitch in time saves nine.” 

Don’t bury the machine in a cut because you are work- 
ing by contract. Work out your costs properly and see 
whether it does not pay better to cut with the crown 
wheel clear. 


DANGERS OF ELECTRICITY IN MINES 


Before the Association of Electrical Engineers (South 
Wales), Chris Jones pointed out that (1) the danger from 
shock arises from leakage, and is more likely to arise in 
mine work than in other industrial applications, owing to 
the rough conditions under which the plant is used. (2) 
Fire risk is greater also and means of escape are not 
readily provided. (3) Risk from explosion is peculiar to 
colliery work; and excluding the risk peculiar to brush- 
es on motors and to switchgear it may be due to (a) 
an explosion arising from leakage accompanied by arcing 
or sparking; (b) an explosion arising from breakdown 
of an individual device or cable, and accompanied by 
arcing or sparking. 

In both these sources of danger the leak is the princi- 
pal contributing cause, a leak being the passage of elec- 
tricity through some path other than that provided by 
the conductors intended for the purpose. The best pro- 
tection against the danger of shock from conducting bod- 
ies lies in properly conducting or inclosing live parts; 
and in efficiently grounding armored cables and substan- 
tial fittings for making good mechanical and electrical 
connections between the metallic cases and the armoring. 


THe EArtTH AN UNCERTAIN CONDUCTOR 


The earth is a conductor of electricity, and in the past 
it has been so used for telegraph and telephone work. A 
“ground” has been legally defined as follows: “The 
ground is a ground, but a ground need not necessarily 
be the ground.” Grounding the tubing or other metal 
sheathing of insulated electric light and power conductors 
is generally meant to signify that the tubing, etc., are to 
be grounded to the earth; that is to say, they are to be 
connected to the general mass of the earth. A really 
satisfactory ground is not easy to obtain, for the old 
idea that the earth is of zero resistance, because it is of 
practically infinite cross-section, is now recognized as 
erroneous. 

TrstiInG PERMISSIBLE EXPLOsIves 


Prof. Vivian B. Lewes, discussing the “Testing of 
Safety Explosives,” before the Royal Society of Arts, said 
the only true way to test the safety of a mine explosive 
was to use it in coal mines during a period of many years, 
his opinion being that when tons of the material had been 
used and millions of shots fired under every condition 
conceivable in practice without a single accident being 
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traceable to its legitimate use, such an explosive held a 
certificate of safety which no series of tests under em- 
pirical and artificial conditions could ever afford. He 
pointed out that testing stations had different methods 
of testing and he feared that satisfactory explosives would 
be supplanted by others so feeble in character that great 
difficulty would be found in insuring their complete de- 
tonation. 

It seems wrong to reject years of experience gained un- 
der mine conditions and to follow other methods unless. 
statistics show that per million tons of coal won a cer- 
tain explosive in use gives rise to greater loss of life than | 
others. The practical conditions in use are so widely dif- 
ferent from those of the tests that the personal factor - 
of care in use becomes of enormous value. Mr. Lewes 
is convinced that a reliable and careful shotfirer blessed 
with common sense is a greater protection than any tests, 


~ rules and regulations that can be framed. For this rea- 


son he views with suspicion anything tending to lessen 
personal responsibility. 


Exp LosiveE Dusts CLASSIFIED 


Doctor Wheeler, who is the chemist to the British com- 
mittee investigating the causes of explosions in coal 
mines, has conducted experiments with samples of car- 
bonaceous dust collected by factory inspectors to deter- 
mine (1) the degree of inflammability and (2) the ca- 
pacity to transmit explosions. The dusts are divided by 
Doctor Wheeler into three classes: (a) Dusts which ignite 
and propagate flame readily, the source of heat required 
for ignition being comparatively small, such, for in- 
stance, as a lighted match. This class includes sugar 
dextrine, starch, cocoa, rice meal, sugar refuse, cork, un- 
extracted soya bean, wood, flour, malt, oat husk, grain 
(in flour mills), corn meal, tea, compound cake, grain 
(in storage), rape seed, cornflour, flour (in flour mills), 
chicory, briquettes, gramophone record material, and ex- 
tracted soya bean. (b) Dusts which are readily ignited, 
but which for the propagation of flame require a source 
of heat of large size and high temperature, such as an 
electric arc, or one of long duration, such as the flame 
of a bunsen burner. This class consists of copal, gum, 
leather, dead cork, cocoanut oil, milling rice, milling saw- 
dust, castor oil, meal oil, cake offal, dust from the grind- 
ing of bran, ,grist milling, horn meal, mustard, shoddy 
and shellac composition. (c¢) Dusts which do not appear 
to be capable of propagating flame under any conditions 
likely to obtain in a factory either (1) because they do 
not readily form a cloud in the air, or (2) because they 
are contaminated with a large quantity of incombustible 
matter, or (3) because the material of which they are 
composed does not burn rapidly enough. This class. con- 
sists of organic ammonia, tobacco, spice millings, drug 
grindings, cotton seed, soya bean, bone meal, coal, lamp- 
black, sack cleanings, retort carbon, rape seed (Russian), 
blacking, brush carbon, stale coke, plumbago, bone, char- 
coal, and mineral and ivory black. 


POs 

As a result of investigations made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, it was estimated that a cubic foot of coal from Monon- 
gah ‘set free, during its mining and in the first two weeks 
thereafter, 1.4 cu.ft. of methane. During the first 12 weeks 
after mining, a volume of methane is liberated equal to 1% 
times the volume of the coal. At first the gas escapes rapidly; 
then it gradually diminishes and stops altogether in from 8 
to 18 months. 
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Fire Fighting by the Madison Corporation 


BY-A. -T. 


SYNOPSIS—Through the courtesy of President Moors- 
head, of the Madison Coal Corporation, a number of 
mining men were afforded the opportunity of viewing a 
demonstration of the company’s fire-fighting, rescue and 
first-aid work at two of its Illinois mines. The exhibi- 
tion was unique in that all the conditions of an actual 
explosion were assumed and acted upon, including the 
recovery of the mine, extinguishing the fire and adminis- 
tering first aid. In view of the fact that the Madison 
people are the acknowledged leaders in Illinois, if not im 
the United States, the demonstration is of particular in- 
terest. 

It is probable that no one unequipped with a military 
training could ever perfect such a fire-fighting machine 
as the Madison Coal Corporation boasts of. Such a task 
requires something more than mere executive ability. 
In event of an explosion or fire, the operating depart- 
ment is subjected to a severe test—a test under which the 





most efficient organizations frequently crumble to pieces. 
It is clear, therefore, that the exigencies of the case 





Trp Fire Team in Action At No. 8 MINE 


‘must be anticipated insofar as it is possible to do so. 
Each man must be allotted his particular task so that alJ 
may act promptly, without waiting for orders, and the 
work of each unit must be performed with the precision 
_of an automaton, for the slipping of a single cog at a crit- 
ical moment may disarrange the working of the whole 
“machine. Obviously this perfection can be attained only 

~ by such frequent drills that each man’s duty becomes a 
matter of habit with him. Apparently the Madison Cor- 
poration, thanks to President Moorshead, has reached 
this millenium. 


THe Surrack Equipment AT No. 9 MINE 


At the request of Manager Cartlidge, of the Illinois 
Mine-Rescue Station, seconded by many of the state mine 
inspectors, President Moorshead was prevailed upon to 
give a special demonstration of the company’s appar- 

-atus and methods. Through the courtesy of his company 
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a special train was arranged to convey the visitors from 
Carbondale to their No. 9 mine, at Cambria. This is a 
shaft operation somewhat over a hundred feet deep and 
having a capacity of 3000 tons per day. It was not 
working on the day of the inspection, Oct. 14. 

Arriving at the mine a complete inspection of the sur- 
face plant was made, which developed a number of in- 
teresting features. One of these was a plant for manu- 
facturing concrete blocks for the arching of the roof in 
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REINFORCED-CONCRETE RuN-A-ROUND AT THE 
No. 9 SuHarr Borrom 


the mine. The forms are of steel, quite simply con- 
structed and economical. There is also an unusually effi- 
cient Jeffery fan installation kept up in remarkably ex- 
cellent shape; it is equipped with a pressure-recording 
apparatus and under test showed 290,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute with a 6-in. water-gage. Insufficient boiler ca- 
pacity at the time of the test made it impossible to bring 
the fan up to full speed. 

The rescue station, shown on page 5838, of last week’s 
issue, was of particular interest. It is a substantial brick 
building having rooms for smoke testing, washing and 
dressing, helmets and oxygen tanks. Another unique 
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feature was the automatic gates at the shaft top. These 
are controlled entirely by the hoisting engineer and can- 
not be opened when the cage is in motion; also, should it 
be attempted to open them when the cage is not at the 
landing a gong sounds a warning in the engine room. 

This device, together with an arrangement for belling 
the engineer from the cage, when same is in motion, 
were invented by A. J. Gurney, master electrician of the 
Madison Coal Corporation. Patents are now being taken 
out and we hope shortly to publish detailed descriptions 
of these inventions. 


Fire DRILL ON THE SURFACE 


When the inspection of the surface plant had been 
completed the fire alarm was sounded. It seems diffi- 
cult to pay a sufficiently high tribute to the excellence of 
the fire drill. In one minute and thirty seconds by the 
watch a strong covering had been lowered over the shaft 
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ReEscur Car ABout To START FOR THE SCENE OF 
THE ACCIDENT 


top*, a 2-in. stream of water was playing on each side 
of the head frame, and the busy little hand extinguish- 
ers Were in evidence on every hand. Each man had his 
allotted task and he did it with an accuracy and dispatch 
that left little to be desired. 

It was, now explained to the visitors that the hypotheti- 
cal condition of an actual mine fire and explosion had 
been assumed underground. Accordingly the helmet 
corps of five men was ordered out to make an inspection 
of workings and report the location of the trouble. Be- 
fore going underground the men are subjected to a rigid 
inspection and testing of the apparatus. The smoke 
room in the rescue station is filled with sulphur gases 
and each man is required to enter, after which they are 
lined up, the oxygen pressure and general condition of 
their apparatus noted, clocks set and the name of each 
man recorded. All of this is done with military preci- 
sion, and 18 min. after the alarm sounded the party was 
ready to descend. In the meantime the rescue team from 
No. 8 Mine, about two miles distant, had been ordered 
out to be on hand in case of emergency. 





*It. should be noted here that an underground concrete 
conduit leads from the side of the shaft, a few feet below the 
surface, off to a point well removed from danger, where it 
comes to the surface. ‘Thus when the covering has been 


lowered over the shaft the air enters through this auxiliary 
air course. 
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Everything being in readiness, even to the canary bird 
and electric hand lamps, the rescue party was lowered 
away. In about half an hour the foreman returned to 
the surface and reported the location of the trouble; also, 
that while they had been unable to determine the full ex- 
tent of the fatalities, there were at least two men in- 
jured. The first-aid men were accordingly ordered out 
and entered the mine equipped with safety lamps. 


INSPECTION OF THE UNDERGROUND WORKINGS 


The visiting party having been equipped throughout 
with overalls and carbide lamps, then went below and 
witnessed the preparation and departure of the special 
rescue cars for the scene of the trouble. These cars are 
of particular interest and we hope to publish a detailed 
description of them shortly. They were illustrated in our 
issue of last week. On the exterior they much resemble 
the ordinary mine car. On each side, however, are ar- 
ranged lockers which contain the first-aid appliances and 
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RescuE Corps Futty EQurepep AND READY TO 
ENTER THE MINE 


serve as seats for the rescue team while riding in. Be- 
fore starting the entire equipment, consisting of rubber 
pillows and gloves, blankets, bandages,. stretchers and 
tools, such as wire cutters, hammers, hatchets, axes and 
crowbars, are thoroughly overhauled. These two cars, 
together with a 50-gal. revolving chemical fire extin- 
guisher, mounted on mine-car trucks, are always stand- 
ing in readiness for instant use. 

After the departure of the rescue party, the visitors 
made a complete inspection of the bottom, which was of 
interest because of the large amount of steel and con- 
crete construction used. This was made necessary by 
the inadequate pillars left in the early mining. Con- 
crete is used profusely at the immediate shaft bottom, in 
the run-a-round and in the pump room and sump. Steel 
doors only are used here and the double partings at the 
bottom are carried on large I-beams. : 

The underground hospital is also concrete lined and 
has a lighter section of I-beam for the roof; it is quite 
commodious, clean and sanitary. The underground 
stables proved a model of cleanliness and convenience; 
whitewashing is liberally applied and perforated pipes 
make it possible to flood the entire stable almost instan- 
taneously. A concrete underground oil house was an- 
other feature of interest, also an electric device for dry- 
ing the sand required by the mine motors. 
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Gursts of THE MAprson Corporation WHO VIEWED THE Fire-FIGHTING DEMONSTRATION 
President Moorshead wearing a black “jumper” is seated near center of picture in front row. 


Somm Sarety Drvicrs AND AN UNDERGROUND FIRE 
DRILL 


The Madison Corporation employs a unique safety ar- 
rangement that seems worthy of particular attention, be- 
cause of its simplicity. This consists in whitewashing 
all wide places in main haulageways that are also used 
as traveling ways. These points stand out with remark- 
able distinctness in the inky blackness of the under- 
ground workings and provide a ready safety hole in which 
to escape a passing trip. The underground motors are 
also equipped with powerful searchlights and gongs. In 
view of the possibility of running into fall, or other 
trouble on the track, or in the roof, it is rather remark- 
able that this feature of a better light on the motors 
has not been more generally adopted. 

Pending the return of the rescue men from the face, 
the visitors were again treated to the inspiring sight 
of the Madison company’s fire-fighting machine in ac- 


tion, this time underground. The company officials seem 
to have anticipated all the possible contingencies of a 
mine fire with an almost inhuman ingenuity. 

Thus, while all regular hose connections are being 
made and the different stations brought rapidly into ac- 
tion, there is one man equipped with an extra length of 
hose and nozzle, who goes rapidly from station to sta- 
tion, so that any defective apparatus may be promptly 
replaced. The foreman and his assistants are em- 
ployed entirely in pacifying and reassuring the escaping 
miners. The importance of this latter feature cannot be 
too strongly emphasized as those of experience in such 
matters will readily concede; the moment the official 
personnel shows indication of weakening or losing con- 
trol of the situation, discipline rapidly disintegrates 
and the rout becomes general. 

In the immediate vicinity of the shaft bettom there are 
six hydrants, eight extinguishers and the same number 
of pump buckets. Water for the hose is obtained directly 





THE CoLorepD REscuE AND FIRstT- 
Atp TEAMS 


First-Arip Tram No. 2 BRINGING PATIENT 
FROM THE MINE 
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through the mine pumps; provision is also made for cut- 
ting in water from the surface in event of the failure 
of the underground apparatus, for any reason. In addi- 
tion to this there is the 50-gal. revolving chemical ex- 
tinguisher, and perforated pipes in the stable, as already 
noted. 


UNDERGROUND First AID 


The fire drill was followed by the return of the first- 
aid men with the two “victims” of the explosion; they 
were carried on stretchers swung on the usual spring 
chains hooked over the sides of the cars. It was as- 
sumed that one was overcome by afterdamp and burned 
on the chest and right hand, while the second was sup- 
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Tir Company AMBULANCE AND PHYSICIANS 


posed to be suffering from a broken left arm, a fracture 
of the left thigh and bleeding at the temple. Appropriate 
first aid was administered to each, the man overcome 
with afterdamp, being treated with the Salvatore oxygen 
apparatus and the pulmotor. Superintendent Duncan, 
of the Benton Rescue Station, complimented the res- 
cue men highly, particularly on the application of splints ; 
it was his opinion that their work exceeded the require- 
ments of actual first-aid assistance. 

The “patients” were removed to the underground 
hospital and the visitors made a further inspection, wit- 
nessing the operation of some automatic switches for 
landing the loaded trips at the shaft bottom, by a flying 
switch. Every car hoisted at this shaft is handled over 
one of these switches which has been in operation for 
more than a year and has not yet been the cause of an 
accident; even disregarding the cost of an extra man 
for handling the switch, Mr. Mooreshead expressed the 
belief that this method was superior, for the reason that 
it was purely mechanical in its operation and therefore 
eliminated the uncertainty of the human equation. In 
addition to this there are turnouts at different points 
where the motorman can throw the switch for either 
track while the trip continues at its normal speed. 


LUNCHEON AND THE INSPECTION AT No. 9 


Returning to the surface the visitors saw the two “in- 
jured” men brought up and put in the ambulance to be 
transported to the hospital, about two miles distant. 
It is worthy of note with what infinite care all the 
minute details of an actual fire and explosion had been 
worked out and followed up. It is probable that such a 
complete all-around exhibition as this was never before 
attempted. 

After a general wash-up, the visitors participated in 
a delicious and substantial luncheon, served by the ladies 
of the vicinity. The special train was again called into 
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service and the party was conveyed to No. 8 Mine, which 
was in full operation. This plant is essentially a replica 
of the No. 9 Mine. 

The visitors were again accorded a demonstration of 
fire-fighting on the surface, a description of which would 
only entail needless repetition of what occurred at No. 9 
Mine. After an inspection of the surface plant the party 
went below and viewed the bottom arrangement at the 
shaft, which also resembled that at No. 9 Mine in the 
permanency and substantial character of the work. ’ 

A block-signal system for protecting trips against col- 
lision with each other was observed in operation here. 
Thus when an electric locomotive makes its flying switch, 
throwing the loads into the shaft bottom, while it goes 
into the empty “hole” for another trip, a red light out 
on the main haulageway warns approaching motormen 
that the bottom is occupied. Red lights are also installed 
at the automatic doors to warn, the motormen of ap- 
proaching trips on the other side. The automatic doors 
are provided with man-doors at one side. 


COMMENDATORY REMARKS AND THE HOospPrTraL 


Returning again to the surface some additional first- 
aid work was observed and a few brief speeches made, 





Tur AvuToMATIC SAFETY GATES AT THE SHAFT Top 


in which the thanks of the party were extended to Mr. 
Moorshead and the heartiest approbation expressed of 
his men and methods. ‘™n reply Mr. Moorshead expressed 
his gratification at the interest shown and modestly dis- 
claimed any particular credit to himself on the grounds 
that his work along this line was only made possible by 
the altruistic policy of the company he represented. 

A brief visit was then made to the district superinten- 
dent’s office, where the mine maps and office systems were 
seen, after which the party adojurned to the hospital. This 
latter is in charge of Dr. Springs and his wife, both of 
whom are graduates in medicine. The two “victims” 
of the mimic explosion were again seen here, carefully 
propped up in standard hospital cots. The hospital itself 
is equipped with an unusually thorough complement 
of surgical instruments and an excellent X-Ray machine. 
The general cleanliness and sanitary conditions at the 
hospital called forth favorable comments from all. 

Returning once more to the train, the run was made 
into Carbondale, where the party disbanded at 4:30 in 
the afternoon. 
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In no industry is a closer study of conditions and 
‘aethods of greater importance than in coal mining. In 
‘io calling is there a greater need of efficiency on the 
art of the individual worker than in the mining of coal. 
ntelligent supervision of all departments by the man- 
agement is essential in promoting the highest individual 
ind collective efficiency. Such intelligent supervision 
an only be attained by the close and continued study of 
‘onditions and a thorough familiarity with the principles 
of mining. 

| 


| The Wooden Mine Car 


Of the many inconsistencies in coal mining, none stands 
‘out more conspicuously than the continued general use 
‘of the leaky wooden end-gate mine car. We spend much 
‘thought and effort in evolving plans to prevent.dust ex- 
‘plosions, and yet cling to a practice that creates the evil 
‘we are working to overcome. There is no doubt but that 
leaky pit cars are the chief cause of finely powdered coal 
ldust on the haulage roads in most of our coal mines, 
/Wouldn’t it be better if we started our preventative meas- 
jures somewhere nearer the source of our troubles. 


: 





Another Petition 


| Some weeks ago, about 13,500 employees of the H. C. 
“Frick Coke Co. petitioned Congress to prevent the dis- 
solution of the United States Steel Corporation. More 
‘recently some of the men employed by the Tennessee 
/ Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. have sent a similar missive to 
'Washington. This latter document contained no less 
than 13,000 signatures and weighed twenty pounds. 

In both of the above instances, the action of the men 
“was neither instigated nor fostered from “higher up,” the 
signers of the petitions acting entirely upon their own 
Initiative. Regardless of what action may be taken by 
the legislative or judicial branches of the government in 
‘the dissolution case above mentioned, one fact is estab- 
, lished—over 26,000 perfectly sane and rational citizens 
| In two widely separated states are not believers in in- 
discriminate “trust busting.” 
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Where Progress is Opposed 


| 
) It isn’t always a question as to whether a certain sys- 
.tem is most economical and efficient that determines 
whether the plan shall be adopted. In this day of or- 
ganized labor, the employees of a company have much 
_to say in the administration of its affairs. Especially is 
_this true in European coal mines. One of the reasons 
| Machine mining has not been more generally adopted on 
| the continent is because the miners believe the substitu- 
tion of mechanical means for human labor is inimical to 
, their welfare. 

_ A company in Belgium was daring enough to experi- 
Ment with machines, and found that in one of their 


' 


| 
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collieries the cost of mining the coal was reduced 40c. 
a ton when undercutters were used. Notwithstanding 
the evident desirability of machines, this company could 
not overcome the hostility of their employees and per- 
suade them that the undercutters would hghten their 
labor and increase their pay. 

Just what the unions expect to gain through their op- 
position to modern machinery is hard to determine. 
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An Efficient Fire-Fighting Machine 


We wish to invite particular attention to the article 
appearing in this issue on the rescue- and first-aid work 
of the Madison Coal Corporation in Illinois. Since the 
unfortunate Cherry catastrophe in that state, most 
stringent laws governing mining operations have been 
enacted by the Illinois legislature. As a result, safety 
precautions, methods and devices have probably been de- 
veloped here to a higher general efficiency than in other 
fields. 

The movement generally has met with the enthusiastic 
support of the leading coal men of the state, who, as a 
rule, have more than complied with the full requirements 
of the law. Naturally some leaders have appeared who 
are setting the pace, and among these is President Moors- 
head, of the Madison Coal Corporation. In a recent in- 
terview with Francis Peabody, of the powerful Peabody 
coal interests, and Carl Scholz, president of the Rock 
Island coal subsidiaries, both freely acknowledged Mr. 
Moorshead’s leadership. We are particularly gratified, 
therefore, at being able to publish a detailed description 
of the Madison’s men and methods. 
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The Nanticoke Movement 


Last year at the town of Nanticoke, the school board 
and the Susquehanna Coal Co. both contributed to sup- 
ply mining education for those desirous of such training. 
The innovation, based on the new law relative to occupa- 
tional schools, was a complete success. This year, profit- 
ing by the indications obtained, commercial and domestic 
science classes are to be added. 

We are convinced that the miner would resent the 
suggestion that there was nothing but muscle in his em- 
ployment, and we are equally sure that to obtain success 
in a broad sense, the miner should combine knowledge, 
intelligence and enthusiasm. The mining schools will 
make this change. They give promise that hereafter 
there will be a scientific precision in operation from office 
to working face. : 

The Continent of America, 400 years ago, was physi- 
cally better equipped to sustain a large population than 
it is today. It had limitless woods filled with compara- 
tively harmless game, coal and iron were to be found 
outcropping on the hills, and the soil had all its original 
fertility. But the Indians starved, shivered in tents, had 
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no comforts, raised negligible crops and did not increase 
in numbers. Despite our waste of resources, conditions 
are better today than then, because the people are better 
ywformed and more resourcetul. 

Hence, in order to urge technical education, it is, we 
believe, not necessary to represent life as a strife between 
man and man, all seeking for preferment. The usual 
competitive cry is raised, now it is America seeking to 
crowd England or Germany out of its markets, now it is 
the miner seeking to be foreman. Skill is needed for 
other objects, to make it possible for us to gather from 
such resources as we now have such a measure of com- 
fort, dignity and ease as education and skill will en- 
able us to wrest from nature. 

This is the answer—the only reply to those who would 
urge on us that only a certain number of men can occupy 
positions of trust. It is becoming clear that only by 
training can men succeed in operating with safety, effi- 
ciency and minimum labor in the modern mine, with all 
its dangers and complications. There is no use for brain 
till a brain is found. When men present themselves in 
numbers who have and can use their knowledge, we shall 
be able to place our mines on a higher basis, use machin- 
ery which demands that higher intelligence, and which 
will make possible not only larger economies, but less ex- 
hausting labor and higher earnings. The time will come 
when the mines will be operated like a railroad by engi- 
neers; every man who digs a ton of coal by machinery 
will be an expert in running the machine under his con- 
trol, every motorman will understand, not merely how 
to throw a controller, but wind an armature. 


The School in the Mining Town 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. entertained 
the school teachers of the Birmingham, Ala., district 
at a hotel on Shades Mountain and, for a whole week, ex- 
perts told them about education; not about cramming 
the students with book learning, but about the sociological 
aspects of their duties. For instructors should teach the 
children about health, cleanliness, thrift, safety and how 
to play, how to perform house duties, how to garden and 
to sew. 

Particularly desirable is instruction in play, for any 
boy who is so taught, is free from the temptation to 
break windows, throw stones and terrorize the neighbor- 
hood. When manly games are popular, the necessity for 
boarding up the windows of idle houses and for locking 
and guarding store rooms is removed and the deteriora- 
tion of the boys due to delay in putting them to work is 
largely prevented. The healthy rivalry makes the child 
approaching manhood appreciate the necessity for sub- 
jecting himself to rules and this training in later life 
will make him assertive of his rights, yet keen to respect 
those of others. 

We long ago urged that in schools, children be taught 
regarding the right use of the home, so that better houses 
could be intrusted to tenants and also about safe prac- 
tices in mines and out of them. But the instructors of 
the teachers around Birmingham have gone even further ; 
they would have the students warned against loan sharks, 
and patent-medicine venders. They are seeking to pro- 
mote public-school libraries and to popularize training 
in manual occupations, music, art and science. 

Ina few years the miner who seeks a good education 
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for his children will not have to send them to the nor- 
mal school to be educated. The farmer may always suffer 
that drawback, but there is little cause in our larger min- 
ing towns for inadequate schools if we can only inspire 
that same spirit in the rank and file of the miners which 
the farmers now possess. The foreign miner will doubt- 
less always be somewhat of a drawback, but even he can 
be made to appreciate educational advantages. 

The public school is not a place for political prop- 
aganda, but it is the appropriate opportunity for ground- 
ing our boys and girls in the arts of right living, decent 
home life, generosity, good citizenship and charitable 
estimates of their fellowmen. Time was when the mining 
population of a village prided itself that it could beat up 
the citizens of some neighboring lumber town or could 
ride rough shod over the policemen and merchants of a 
near-by borough. Present ideals are better, though still not 
of the best. As the school does its work, rivalry in violence 
will give way to competition of a less destructive and 
more amiable character and our labor situation will be 
freed from breaches of contract and outbursts of 
vandalism. 
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The American Mining Congress 


The sixteenth annual session of the American Mining 
Congress, which was held in Philadelphia this week, was 
a quality meeting rather than a quantity affair. A num- 
ber of men were present whose names stand for all that 
is biggest and best in American coal mining. The papers 
and discussions dealt with such vital topics as “Taxation. 
of Mining Property,” “Mine Accounting,” “Mine Rescue 
Work,” “Coal-Mining Legislation” and “Cost of Produc- 
tion.” All of these papers and discussions will appear 
in Coat AGE next week. 

The mining-machinery exposition in Horticultural! 
Hall was a much more complete exhibit of the kind than. 
is usually the case and was deserving of closer attention 
and better attendance. In fact, the mining congress, on. 
the whole, is a laudable enterprise if it can be brought 
to fulfill the purpose for which it was conceived. As ar. 
institution, or viewed in the light of a movement for bet- 
terment in mining conditions, the American Mining Con- 
gress today is not a national body of great importance, 
although the intent is there and magnificent possibilities 
exist. 
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Harmonizing the work of many different departments 
in all industrial operations is more essential to success 
than to establish and maintain a high-pressure system, 
in which the employees are forced to work under a strain. 
that is nerve-racking in the extreme. Just as an expert 
engineer knows instantly by the throb of his engine 
when the load is excessive, so the intelligent manager 
knows by the response of his men when the system needs 
revision and the conditions amelioration. Not that the 
day’s labor should be shortened, or the wages increased ; 
but that the work should be readjusted and made to run 
more smoothly. It is even more important for the man- 
ager or superintendent to study to harmonize working: 
conditions, than that he should continually strive to re- 
duce the cost of production by lengthening the hours of 
labor, cutting down wages or requiring more work for 
the same pay. 


October 25, 1913 





trolled and a selection of the best men made, to form an 
exploring party. If a helmet squad is available they 
/ should enter the mine and advance, as far as possible, 
! ahead of the air, to ascertain the condition of the mine 
with respect to fire, gas and the circulation of air. By 
"this means, any fires that might exist would be discov- 
“ered before the air current is restored in that part of the 
mine. After exploring a certain section and finding no 
fire, this party should return and report the condition of 
the mine to the men charged with the duty of restoring 
the ventilation. When that has been accomplished in one 
- section or portion of the mine, another section can be ex- 
plored and the circulation restored there, in the same 
manner. 

_ Assuming that the fan has suffered no injury from the 
_ explosion, however, it should be slowed down so as to fur- 

nish only sufficient air to force back the products of com- 
 pustion, to the point on the main entry where the air 18 
made to return, whether this be a blownout stopping or 
an overcast. At this point, a regulator or canvas brattice 
should be erected, so that the quantity of air passing 
here can be controlled until the next crosscut is reached 
when this opening should be stopped and a regulator or 
canvas brattice established at the next opening, for the 
same purpose. 

While thus advancing through the entries, the air 
should be carefully tested, at frequent intervals with a 
safety lamp, and a careful watch be kept to detect 
any fire that may exist in adjoining workings. By 
pursuing this course, the danger of a second explo- 
sion occurring is minimized and the rescue of any 
possible survivors is made possible, in the shortest 
time. I have proved the efficiency of this method in a 
particular case, and have no hesitancy in recommending 
its general adoption. 


—— 


CHARLTON DIxon. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 

% 

Letter No. 6—The advisability of again starting a fan 
disabled by an explosion, as specified in the question un- 
der discussion, can only be answered directly by saying, 
in the most emphatic manner, that to start the fan pre- 
vious to making a most careful preliminary examination 
underground, as far as practicable, would be both unwise 
and criminal, and would probably destroy all hope of the 
rescue of any survivors and endanger the life of those 
who attempt to enter the mine. 

Even after such preliminary examination of the mine 
has been made, the question of starting the fan will de- 
pend entirely on the conditions found to exist under- 
ground, and whether restoring the circulation will im- 
peril the entombed workmen or increase the danger of 
rescue work. The existence of mine fires would be the 
chief determining factor. The question that must be con- 
sidered is: What will be the probable effect in the mine 
if the fan is started even at a slow speed? 

In my opinion, whatever the condition found below, 
with respect to the stoppings, overcasts, doors, ete., if fires 
exist in the workings, they will produce a disturbance of 
equilibrium in the mine air and start a circulation of air 
that will make a second explosion imminent, without the 
assistance of the fan. It may be supposed, however, that 
if the fan is started, its action may either assist or op- 
pose the natural current produced by the heat of the fire, 
according as that current is traveling with or against the 
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current induced by the fan. Thus, in either case, unless 
the speed of the fan be properly regulated, the result 
would be favorable to the occurrence of a second explo- 
sion. These conditions can only be ascertained by a care- 
ful preliminary examination underground. 

While the direction of air current and the possible ex- 
istence of fires might be ascertained by indications at the 
surface, it will be important to know in what sections of 
the mine fires exist; and to ascertain this, it is necessary 
to explore the shaft bottom and gradually extend the in- 
vestigation through the mine. This will determine 
whether, if the fan be put in operation, the current will 
be short-circuited near the shaft bottom or extended to 
more distant parts of the mine, and will reveal the exis'- 
ence and location of fires, if any exist. 

But, whatever the conditions with respect to restoring 
the ventilation in the workings may be, one fact impresses 
me as of the utmost importance; namely, to destroy as 
far as possible, any natural currents of air that may be 
induced by the heat of the fire, and thus to prevent the 
access of fresh air to the fire areas as these are found to 
exist. If this is accomplished successfully, I see no rea- 
son why there would be any additional risk incurred by 
restoring the circulation between the intake and return 
openings of the mine, by starting the fan slowly, provid- 
ing the air current be short-circuited at the proper point 
and not allowed to enter workings that have not been ex- 
plored. This being accomplished, a more extended ex- 
ploration can then be made with breathing apparatus. 

I, C. ParFirt. 

Jerome, Penn. 
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The Safety Lamp and the Eyesight 


On returning home from the West and reading the 
article of John Rose, in regard to the effect the safety 
lamp produces on the eyesight of miners, CoAL AGkg, 
Sept. 27, p. 465, I want to add a few words. I have 
worked in the mines from the time I was a boy, 11 
years old, for the past 36 years, and have filled every 
place, digging coal, bossing, superintending and manag- 
ing. A few years ago I visited the Barnsley district, in 
Yorkshire, England, where there are some of the larg- 
est collieries, worked exclusively with safety lamps. The 
miners of that district had the superstition that the wear- 
ing of bright-gold ear-rings, in some way, reduced the 
effect they supposed was produced on the eyesight by 
the brightly polished brass of the lamps. 

My experience, after many years’ use of the safety 
lamp, teaches me that all men do not have the same eyes; 
nor does the safety lamp have the same effect on all men’s 
sight, just as the same medicine will not affect all men 
alike. What will cure one man will kill another. Some 
men have good, bright eves, while others have weak eyes. 
Some miners can work in gas all day without complain- 
ing of headache at the end of the shift; while other 
men can hardly walk home because of the effect of the 
gas. This used to be my case, but it is not so today. I 
believe the same is true of the safety lamp; what will 
blind one man will not hurt his fellow. 

Mr. Rose says a man can load as many cars with the 
safety lamp and timber his working place as well, as when 
using an open light. This may be true; but, as Mr. Rose 
adds, it seems a little “unreasonable.” I believe very 
much depends on the condition of the mine, the thickness 
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of the coal and the class of work, whether room-and- 
pillar, long wall, or some other system. Mr. Rose states 
that he has worked eight years with open lights, followed 
by 13 years with safety lamps. I do not doubt his state- 
ment, but I am inclined to believe that he was not min- 
ing coal for 13 years with the safety lamp. A part, or 
all of that time, he may have been a “walking boss ;” 
but the effect of the lamp on the eyes is greater when 
mining coal with the pick. 

SAMSON SMITH, 
Mining Engineer. 


Mineral, Va. 
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Fire Protection in Mines 


In addition to what has been said, Coat Acs, Sept. 13, 
p. 391, in regard to adequate fire protection in mines, 
I want to suggest that statistics show that there are 
more fires occurring in mines where open lights are used 
than where safety lamps are employed. ) 

Among the numerous causes of mine fires may be men- 
tioned: A blast setting fire to a gas feeder, which ignites 
the coal; gob fires occurring mostly in abandoned portions 
of mines and, especially, in mines where the coal absorbs 
oxygen readily. I believe such coals have a low percent- 
age of carbon and a high percentage of moisture. Sul- 
phur in the coal increases the tendency to fire. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


BY les BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
HEAT 


Definition—Heat is now understood to be a form of motion. 
All matter is assumed to be in a state of molecular vibra- 
tion. The rapidity of the vibration depends on the degree of 
heating of the mass. The theory assumes that the amplitude 
of the vibrations or the swing of the molecules is greater as 
the density of the mass is less. This would lead naturally 
to the conclusion that pressure, which increases the density 
of matter, will decrease the amplitude and increase the 
rapidity of vibration. 

Heat is thus assumed to be a form of energy, the ampli- 
tude and rapidity of the vibrations being functions, respec- 
tively, of pressure and velocity, the factors of energy, in me- 
chanics. The theory is well supported by observed facts, as 
the blow of a hammer or the friction of rubbing surfaces 
alike develop heat. 


Heat In Bodies—Assuming that heat is a form of molec- 
ular vibration, which varies in different kinds of matter, it 
is clear that each kind of matter has its own peculiar ca- 
pacity for heat. This is shown to be the case by the fact 
that different bodies when exposed to the same source of 
heat are heated differently. For example, when equal weights 
of water and mercury are exposed, for the same time, to the 
same heat it is found that the mercury becomes much hotter 
than the water. When water and mercury at the same tem- 
perature are allowed to cool in the atmosphere, the air ab- 
sorbing the same heat from each, the mercury is found to 
cool much quicker than the water. It is evident that the 
water absorbs more heat and gives out more heat, per pound, 
than the mercury, for the same change in temperature. In 
other words, water has a greater heat capacity. 


Temperature—The temperature of any body or mass of 
matter is the degre of heat it san radiate or impart to other 
bodies or matter with which it is in contact; or, in other 
words, the degree of sensible heat of the body. It is not the 
amount of heat in the body; as water contains 30 times the 
quantity of heat contained in an equal weight of mercury, 
at the same temperature. 

The temperature of a body depends on the quantity of 
heat the body contains, per unit weight, and its heat capacity. 
A body or matter having a large heat capacity will have a 
comparatively low temperature. 

Sensible Heat—The heat that when absorbed or given out 
by a body is accompanied by a change of temperature is 
called “sensible heat” because it is manifest to the senses. 


Latent Heat—When matter passes from the solid to the 
liquid state, or from the liquid to the gaseous state, the 
change is always accompanied by the absorption of a con- 
siderable amount of heat, although the temperature remains 
constant. The heat thus absorbed is called the “latent heat,” 
being absorbed in performing the work of driving the 
molecules of matter farther apart than they were in the 
previous state. This heat is again given out when the mat- 
dF epazeee from a gas to a liquid, or from a liquid to a 
soli 
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The old proverb, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
pound of cure,” teaches that it is more important to pro 
vide ways and means to prevent fires in mines than t 
study how to extinguish fires after they have started, al 
though we must be prepared to do both. An importan 
matter is to carry a pipe line along the main entry, wit! 
connections at each cross-entry and fire plugs at shor 
intervals, where hose may be attached. The lack of ai 
adequate water supply, in the mine, has often resulted 1) 
great loss. 

There is one other point I want to mention. It is 1) 
reference to fires that are started by the ignition of gas 
in blasting. To avoid this danger, every working plac 
should be examined as soon as practicable after shots hav 
been fired. In many mines, the first examination of th 
working face, after shotfiring, is that made by the fire 
boss, in the early morning, from 7 to 10 hr. after th 
shots are fired. It frequently happens that the fireboss 
at that time, discovers a fire that has gained a consider 
able hold in the chamber where it started. In man 
cases, an entire section of the mine is thrown idle as th 
result, and several days are required to extinguish thi 
fire. This could all have been avoided by an earlier exan 
ination of the working face. | 


JOHN SUTTON. 
West Terre Haute, Ind. 
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How Temperature Is Measured—Temperature is measure 
by the thermometer, an instrument so common as to need 
description. The principle involved is that the expansio 

of the liquid contained i 
the bulb of the thermow 
eter is much magnified i 
the capillary stem. An 
' rise of temperature is thu 
clearly indicated by a co7 
responding rise of the lic 


FAHRENHEIT CENTIGRADE 


accompanied by the cor 
traction of i 
which drops 

Two Seales—There ai 
two principal thermomet¢« 
seales, the Fahrenheit ar 
the Centigrade. 


As shown 
panying figure these 
are marked 32 and 21 
respectively, 
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100-degrees 


respectively, in the Cent’ 
grade scale. Thus, 180 de 
of the former correspor 
to 100 deg. of the latter; © 
the ratio is 9:5. | 














To convert Fahrenh 
(F.) readings into Cent 
grade (C) or vice vers 


the following formulas al 

useful: 
= C+ 32 

f = § (F — 32) 

Example—(a) What 2) 

the readings of the Fahre! 

heit scale corresponding | 

40°, and —10° Centigrad¢ 


Ice melts 


Solution— | 
F = % X 40'+ 32 = 104°F | 
= £(—10) + 32 = 14°F. | 


Example—Convert —4 | 
and 50 F. into Centigrad 
readings. ' 

Solution— ; 

= 8 (—4 — 32) = —20C. 

C = § (50 — 32) = 10C. 


Readings above | zero are plus. (+) and those below ze 
minus (—). 





Two THERMOMETER SCALES 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


Ques.—What is a windy or blown-out shot? 

Ans.—There is, or should be, a slight difference in the 
meaning of these terms. A “windy” shot is one that pro- 
duces a heavy concussion of the air, because much of the 
energy of the powder is expended on the air. The shot 
may or may not have blown its tamping. It may have 
broken the coal, or may have found vent through a crack 
or crevice; but, in any case, the energy of the powder 
is not wholly absorbed in the work of breaking the coal, 
as is the case when the shot works properly. 

A blownout shot is one that blows its tamping without 
breaking the coal. The effect produced is quite similar 
to that of a windy shot; but the projected flame is, gen- 
erally, more intense and the shot lable to prove more 
dangerous. 

Ques.—What are the causes of windy shots? 

Ans.—The chief causes that give rise to windy shots 
are: 1. Too great a charge of powder for the work to be 
accomplished. 2. The exploding charge finding vent 
through a crack or crevice, or blowing out through a 
soft stratum of the seam. 3. The use of different grades 
of powder, at the same time, in the same hole. 

Ques.—What are the chief causes of blownout shots? 

Ans.—The principal causes of blownout shots are: 1. 
Too small a charge of powder for the work to be per- 
formed in breaking the coal. 2. The shot being unable 
to free itself, as when roof-bound, or when the hole is 
drilled perpendicular to the face, with no side cut or min- 
ing, or when the charge is laid too deep on the solid. 3. 
The hole having too great a diameter for the quantity of 
charge. 4. Insufficient or poor tamping. 5. The hole 
being tamped with coal slack or other combustible ma- 
terial. 6. The use of too quick a powder. 

Ques.—Name some conditions under which a windy or 
blownout shot may prove dangerous. 

Ans.—Such a shot is dangerous in a dry mine, where 
dust and fine coal have been allowed to accumulate at the 
working face, particularly if the coal is highly inflamma- 
ble. Also, in the working of a gaseous seam, where the 
gas is liable to accumulate over the waste and on the 
“falls” or in other void places that are difficult to ven- 
tilate. The concussion of a windy shot is liable to throw 
much dust into the air or dislodge the gas from its lurk- 
ing place, which may then be ignited by the flame of suc- 
ceeding shots. The projected flame of a blownout shot 
May raise and ignite the dust and accumulated gas. 

Ques.—How is the size of mine cars affected by (a) 
thin coal; (b) poor roof? 

Ans.—The mining of a thin seam of coal in which the 
cars must be taken to the face will require building low 
cars. In this case, in order to provide a suitable tonnage 
or capacity for each car, if the conditions permit the 
cars must be built broad and long. 

(b) A poor roof always requires narrow openings 
or roadways ; and, for a given capacity or tonnage, the 
cars, In this case, must be built as high and as long as 


possible; since the width of the car is limited by the 
width of the opening, after leaving sufficient clearance at 
the side of the roadway. 

Ques.—What is the breaking strain and safe working 
load of a good steel rope 11@ in. in diameter? 

Ans.—The breaking strain of a crucible-steel 1-in. rope 
is 39 tons. On this basis, the breaking strain for a 114- 
in. crucible-steel rope is 39 d? = 39 (114)? = 49.36 tons. 
The safe working load, for this rope, will depend largely 
on the depth of the shaft and the speed of hoisting. In 
common mine practice where the depth of the shaft does 
not exceed 100 yd. and the speed of hoisting is not 
greater than 20 ft. per sec., a factor of safety of 5 may be 
used, making the safe working load, in this case, say 10 
tons. In deeper shafts with a greater speed of hoisting, 
say up to 50 ft. per sec., a factor of safety of 8 or even 
10 should be used, making the safe working load, then, 
say from 5 to 6 tons. 

Ques.—In a 12-in. column pipe 450 ft. long, on a 
42-deg. pitch: (a) What would be the pressure per 
square inch at the bottom of the pipe? (b) What would 
be the total weight of water in the pipe, in tons? 

Ans.—On this pitch, the vertical rise of a pipe 450 
ft. long is 450 & sin 42° = 450 X 0.669 = 301 ft. The 
sectional area of the 12-in. pipe is 0.7854 & 12? = 113 
sq.in. 

(a) When the pump is not in action, there is, at the 
bottom of the pipe, a static pressure of 0.434 lb. per 
sq.in., for each foot of vertical height or water column. 
The pressure, in this case, therefore, is 0.434 « 301 = 
130.6 lb. per sq.in. 

(b) The total weight of water in the pipe, taking 
the unit weight of water as 62.5 lb. per cu-ft., is (113 & 
450 X 62.5) + (144 &K 2000) = 11.035 tons. 

(ues.—The main entry in a mine runs due west; at a 
point 600 ft. from the shaft bottom a cross-entry has been 
run due north for a distance of 160 ft. This cross-entry 
caved in and was lost. In order to reach the coal at the 
head of the entry, it is resolved to start a cutoff on the 
main entry 400 ft. from the shaft. Find the length and 
the bearing of this cutoff. 

Ans.—The distance from the point where the cutoff 
is to be started to the mouth of the cross-entry is 600 — 
400 = 200 ft. The cutoff forms the hypotenuse of a 
right triangle, therefore, whose sides are 200 and 160 
ft., respectively. The length of the cutoff is then 


V 1602 + 2002 = 256 + ft. 


The bearing of the cutoff is the angle that it makes 
with a due north and south line, or the angle between 
the cutoff and the cross-entry. The tangent of this angle 
is 200 + 160 = 1.25; and the angle of the bearing is, 
therefore, 51 deg. 20 min. The bearing of the cutoff is 
then N 51° 20’ W. 

The length of the cutoff can be found, also, thus 


200 200 


Sin B1° 20’ ~ 0.7808 ~ 728+ Ft. 
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Wasnington, D. C. 


The Government has filed a brief with the Supreme Court 
in behalf of F. W. Howbert, Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the District of Colorado, in the case of “Stratton’s In- 
dependence Ltd.,” this being the case involving the ap- 
plicability of the corporation tax to mining corporations, the 
contested issue in which was the matter of depreciation al- 
lowance, fully dealt with in these pages heretofore. 

Three questions were certified to the Supreme Court— 
whether the act applies to mining corporations, whether the 
proceeds of ores mined by corporations are income, and 
whether if they are income such a corporation is entitled to 
deduct the value of ore as depreciation. 

After contending that the act is applicable to mining cor- 
porations the Government brief goes on to argue that the 
proceeds of the ore is income, contending that: 

When capital is by labor changed from a fund into a flow, 
it necessarily changes its character from capital to income. 
In the case of a mine, the mineral as it lies in the ground 
is capital, but when it is extracted, converted into ore and 
sold, the result is a flow; the tree has borne fruit, and income 
has accrued. Y , : ‘ 

The argument that, since this flow necessarily results in 
depletion or exhaustion of capital, therefore, the flow is a 
flow of capital and not of income, is entirely fallacious, ac- 
cording to the above definitions, the understanding of busi- 
ness men, and the practical necessities of a tax based on in- 
come. The law takes things as it finds them; it taxes prop- 
erty under the character which the owner has impressed on 
it, and where that owner voluntarily changes his funds of 
capital into a flow of income the law accepts the designation 
and taxes him accordingly. 

The brief goes on to say that an ordinary life tenant may 
not open new mines but when opened he may work them 
even to exhaustion, while a lease by the State of the mineral 
under its public land would not be a sale of such lands and 
the payment of dividends by a mining company out of the 
proceeds of ore is not a payment of capital. Moreover the 
fact that the operation of a mine may decrease its valuation 
does not prevent profits not spent in dividends from being 
called surplus. Lastly it has been held by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania that oil companies and mining com- 
panies have incomes within the meaning of an income tax 
act. 

In summing up the Government says that: ‘The principle 
for which the mining companies contend is not applicable to 
them alone, and if applied generally, as it must be if ap- 
plied at all, would seriously hamper the working of an in- 
come tax. A pension or a terminable annuity produces an 
income at the expense of capital, but who would think of 
calling such produce any the less income?” 


As for the claim that depreciation ought to be allowed on 
the ore the Government says: 


In the absence of any showing to the contrary, the word 
“depreciation” here must be given its ordinary meaning in 
business usage, and also it must be taken as similar in mean- 
ing to a “loss.” So considered, depletion of capital cannot be 
called “depreciation,” nor would any business man think of 
so calling it. 

When capital is converted into income, as when a loaf of 
bread is eaten it cannot be said that the capital has “de- 
preciated:” it has merely been converted into another form. 
“Depreciation” takes place when the capital retaining its 
form. decreases in value owing to wear and tear, change of 
fashion or methods of manufacture, or the like. When a 
fund of capital in a mine consisting of the ore in place is 
converted into a flow of income resulting in money to the 
owners. the ore has not depreciated; it has suffered a change. 
Gold is mainly valuable because it does not depreciate. The 
buildings, machinery, shafts, etc., do depreciate. They re- 
tain their form and use, but their value diminishes at dif- 
ferent ratios with different causes. 

If a man have a stock of goods and he sells some and 
the balance becomes worthless through a change of fashion, 
it would be absurd to call the two processes by the same 
name, nor would any business man carry the results to the 
same account. In fact in the Nipissing Mines Co. case. in 
which a writ of certiorari from this court is asked, the com- 
pany in its second return abandoned the theory of depre- 
ciation and replaced it with the items “return of capital,” 
“distribution of capital nontaxable.” 


In closing the claim is made that because the mining com- 
pany never actually retained any sum and applied it to depre- 
ciation, but distributed the income, in the form of dividends, 
no claim for depreciation can justly be made. The brief 
further undertakes to apply the reason in the case to coal 
mining companies as well as to those engaged in metal min- 
ing: 







































HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., one of the defen: 
ants in the suit brought by the Government last Septemb: 
to dissolve the so called “anthracite coal trust,” filed answ« 
on Saturday, Oct. 18, making general denials. This suit | 
primarily against the Philadelphia & Reading Railway © 
and other coal-carrying railroads, charging illegal combin: 
tion in restraint of trade in violation of the Sherman ant 
trust act and the commodities clause of the Interstate Cou 
merce Act. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. denies any em 
munity of interest between it and the Philadelphia & Reac 
ing Railway Co., the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Tron C¢ 
and the Reading Co., through its directorship, contract ¢ 
otherwise. It also denies entering into a combination 
stifle competition in the sale of anthracite coal. 

The answer gives a history of the company since its forn 
ation in 1822, with a detailed account of the acquisition ¢ 
canals, railroads and coal lands in Pennsylvania. The ad 
fendant contends that, had it not been for the ownership <¢ 
mines by companies that built canals and roads, these nev 
would have been built. The company denies any allianc 
with the Central Railroad of New Jersey designed to suppres 
competition. 

The answer of the Reading Co., which is expected to b 
most important in the defense, is expected to be filed in 
week or ten days. 


Good Car Service to Coal Mines 


The car service furnished the coal and coke trade by th 
railroads is conceded to be above the average and about a 
perfect as possible. For years past the operators have bee 
furnished with sufficient cars to move their output whe 
as now other interests suffered from lack of transportatio? 
In return for this service the railroads have asked the oper 
ators to make their service go as far as possible by load 
ing cars to capacity. 

At a meeting held last week between about 35 coke oper 
ators and representatives of the railroads, the transportatio 
representatives made a plea for better lading. The new stece 
cars have a capacity of 50 tons. A great proportion o 
them are going out under 40 tons. The lading runs fror 
86 to 41 tons. Other cars are also loaded short. The rail 
road managers presented some calculations showing how thi’ 
poor lading kept cars in service in the coke region tha’! 
could be profitably employed in the coal trade and thus de 
prived the railroads of valuable revenue. It was estimate 
that with proper lading in the coke region the railroad) 
would have 3000 cars more to put into the coal trade. Thes. 
cars are constructed to haul coal, coke, ore and limestone! 
and can be utilized in any of these industries. 

The coke operators confessed that they did not want t 
Joad too full because of the loss of coke by being jarred off 
the tops of the cars. It was pointed out, furthermore, tha’ 
the specific gravity of the coke varies considerably in dif. 
ferent portions of the Connellsville region. The operator's! 
however, acknowledged the justice of the railroads’ cor: 
plaint, and promised to do all they could to remedy thi 
conditions. | 


More Button Strikes 


The numerous button strikes at the mines in the an-| 
thracite region are clearly contrary to the agreement be) 
tween the representatives of the miners and the operators) 
The award of the original Strike Commission, to which bot 
parties subscribed, says: | 

It is adjudged and awarded, that no person shall be re | 
fused employment, or in any way be discriminated against 
on account of membership or nonmembership in any labor! 
organization and there shall be no discrimination agains! 


or interference with any employee who is not a member of} 
any labor organization by members of such organization. 


It is apparent that the operators are living up to their, 
part of the agreement. Refusal on the part of the employees, 
at a number of collieries to work with men who do not be- 
long to the union, or who are in arrears in their dues, is a 
form of discrimination expressly denounced by the Com 
mission. At this time of the year when there is a big de 
mand for coal, both the employees and the operators are put 
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to a serious loss by the suspension of operations for days, 
sometimes weeks at a time. It is understood that the union 
officials are averse to the button strikes. It will be to the 
miners’ interests and to the officials’ interests, in future ne- 
gotiations with the operators to abide by the stipulations of 
previous contracts. 

The strikes during the past year have become so expen- 
sive and annoying to both sides that some definite arrange- 
ment should be entered into to continue until the expira- 
tion of the present contract. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Harrisburg—The Pennsylvania, New York & New Jersey 
Power Co., of Scranton, has filed the biggest return of an 
increase of stock or debt known at the capitol in a long time. 
The stock was increased from $405,000 to $5,000,000, and no- 
tice given of authority to issue bonds to the amount of 
$25,000,000. f 


Pittston—After being abandoned for fifteen years the 
Schooiey colliery is to be opened and operated by the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., which has bought the property. Pumps 
are now drawing out the water which flooded the workings 
of the mine 15 years ago when a cave occurred under the 
river bed. 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is preparing to tear 
down the company houses at Laurel Hill prepartory to strip- 
ping operations. 

The G. B. Markle Co. has completed arrangements for the 
erection of a modern club house for the use of its mine em- 
ployees. This company, to insure a more plentiful and certain 
supply of water for its mine workings, is drilling three ar- 
tesian wells. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—Damages to the amount of $4000 was 
the verdict awarded Joseph Zizkie in a suit against the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. for the loss of his arm. The plaintiff was 
employed as a brakeman on a mine motor at No. 14 colliery 
and while seated on the front of the machine sanding the 
rail it collided with two cars left standing on the track and 
he was badly injured, one of his arms having to be ampu- 
tated. The company was charged with negligence in not 
having a suitable headlight and a sanding device on the 
motor. 


Shamokin—In a terrific explosion of gas on Oct. 17, at 
Bear Valley shaft, operated by the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., four miners were severely burned, probably 
fatally. Members of the first-aid corps quickly arrived, and 
after bathing the victims in oil, wrapped them in blankets 
and conveyed them to the surface. The explosion was prob- 
ably caused by one of the victims exposing a naked lamp in 
a corner full of gas. 

Two miners while mining coal at the Mineral R.R. & Min- 
ing Co.’s Luke Fidler Colliery on the same day were fatally 
burned by a gas explosion caused in a peculiar manner. A 
piece of rock slipped from the roof, struck and broke a 
safety lamp, the flame becoming exposed and instantly ig- 
niting the gas. 


Seranton—The Bliss Colliery of the Lackawanna Coal Co., 
which was tied up for a few days by a button strike, has re- 
sumed operations, the members of the union claiming 
100 per cent. membership. The Seneca Colliery of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has been closed down for a few 
days for the same cause. It is claimed that a very large 
proportion of the workmen at the Seneca have failed to ally 
themselves with the union. 





Bituminous 


Johnstown—Coal operators are viewing with concern the 
inroads made in the labor supply of this mining field by the 
agents of the West Virginia miners. Hundreds of miners 
brought to this part of the country as raw material and 
worked into experienced men by the Cambria County oper- 
ators are being offered inducements by the West Virginia 
agents and enticed to that field. Thus far no strenuous ef- 
fort has been made to stay the movement though it is not 
thought that any attempt in that direction would prove suc- 
cessful. 


Cannonsburge—The Henderson Coal Co. has begun the pre- 
liminary work of opening a mine on the Montour R.R. There 
is a large acreage of coal in this vicinity which has not yet 
been opened. The same company also is clearing off land 
preparatory to erecting about 100 houses which will be oc- 
cupied by miners’ families. This mine will be one of the 
largest in the Central Charitiers Valley and will be equipped 
with modern machinery It is expected to be opened and in 
Operation by next summer. Several other mines will be 
Opened at various points along the new railroad, work on 
which is progressing steadily. 
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Patton—The strike of the 800 miners in the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corporation mines has been settled. The half 
dozen or so employees who had been holding out against 
joining the union have finally been prevailed on to join for 
the sake of peace, and the men have gone back to work. 


Washington—An ejectment suit has been brought by the 
Reliance Coke Co. against several miners. The trouble be- 
tween the miners and the company is, it is averred, the out- 
growth of a determination to operate nonunion . The men, 
against whom the suits are brought, refused to work and 
also refused to give up the company houses in which they 
are living. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Fifteen thousand jobs that will pay from $80 
to $180 per month depending entirely upon the industry of 
the men who hold them are waiting applicants at the coal 
mines in West Virginia. Every coal field in the state is 
ready to take on more men, and the sooner these men come 
the better. ’ 

A conference was recently held between a committee of 
miners from the Fairmont coal region and Thomas J. Hag- 
gerty, International Board member and President Thomas 
Cairns of District 17, at which meeting the organization of 
the Fairmont field was discussed. It was decided to invite 
the coal operators to meet a committee representing the 
miners for the purpose of entering into a wage agreement. 


Wheeling—A number of coal mines both in this state and 
on the Ohio side of the river have been forced to suspend 
operations owing to the searcity of coal cars. So great has 
been the demand for coal at Lake ports and other shipping 
points that the railroads although doing their utmost to 
meet the emergency are unable to supply sufficient cars. As 
there is no apparent relief from this situation in sight at 
present it is likely that many of the mines may be off indefi- 
nitely. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—October 25 has been set as the date for a 
meeting of representatives of the Kentucky Mine Owners’ 
Association and of the Southern Appalachian coal Operators’ 
Association at Knoxville, to discuss varivus matters of inter- 
est to the operators, including the details of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation which will be recommended to the next 
Kentucky legislature. Kenneth U. Meguire, of Louisville, 
will probably present to the meeting a tentative draft of an 
act embodying features desired by the coal interests. It is 
the object of the coal operators to do what they can toward 
securing the adoption of an act which will be equally fair 
to mine owners and miners, and which will be free from the 
eonfusion and ambiguity which has resulted in legal en- 
tanglements over many acts passed in other states. 


KENTUCKY 


Pineville—Various rumors regarding the establishment of 
a large electrical plant, or of several plants, at some point 
in the vicinity of Pineville, Ky., have been crystalized by the 
recent purchase of the T. J. Asher plant, which has been 
leased to the Southern Mining Co. The Kentucky Utilities 
Co., which has recently acquired numerous other electric 
plants in Kentucky, is the purchaser, and it is taken for 
granted that large improvements will be made in the small 
plant referred to, which has at present one 500 k.w. unit only, 
for the purpose of enabling the company to take full ad- 
vantage of the possible market for electricity which is pre- 
sented by the numerous coal mines in that section. 


Madisonville—A picnic held at Madisonville, by the United 
Mine Workers of America, was largely attended, a parade of 
more than 2000 miners and their sympathizers being a lead- 
ing feature. The affair was intended as a demonstration in 
eonnection with the work of organizers among the non- 
union mines in that section, and was regarded as highly 
successful from that standpoint. The miners were espe- 
cially careful to avoid any semblance of disorder, all of the 
saloons being closed and the proceedings being decorous in 
every way. It is claimed, however, by several of the larger 
non-union operators that their men did not attend the picnic, 
figures being presented showing that the amount of coal 
loaded out on that day was as large as usual, and larger in 
some instances. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R. is to be 
purchased by the bondholders committee, Jan. 20, and to be 
put in condition to take care of the business of the road. 
Attorney General Hogan, who threatened ouster proceedings 
because of insufficiency of equipment received a letter from 
George P. Johnson, receiver, from Detroit, saying the bond- 
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holders committee had agreed with Judge Tuttle of the 
United States district court of Michigan to bid in the road 
Jan. 20 and to advance sufficient money to keep it going and 
improve the conditions. 


Cadiz—The Selway Coal Co., which was recently granted 
a charter by the Secretary of State has secured 200 acres of 
ejal land at Rayland. Mining operations have started. D. 
W. Selway is president. 

INDIANA 

Brazil—Drillers for coal on the farm of Fred Emmert, 
four miles south of this city, struck a pocket of gas at a 
depth of 42 feet. — 

A keg of powder exploded in a car at the Lost 
Creek mine, Seeleyville recently. The driver a few feet 
away escaped injury. The car was attached to the electric 
locomotive and it is believed a spark from the trolley fell 
into the can. Several other cans were badly bent and 
thrown many feet but none exploded. Two trap doors and 
two brattices were blown in. 


ILLINOIS 
Marion—At the village election at White Ash, a mining 


town north of here, the entire Temperance ticket was elected 


on account of the vote of the miners’ wives. About one-half 


cf the votes cast were by women, only a small number of the. 


men voting with the female voters. 


West Frankfort—The Burlington R.R. has finally made its 
connection with the several mines west and south of this 
place. Heretofore the mines depended upon the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois entirely for moving its coal to market. 


MISSOURI 


Higginsville—There is little probability that a reorgani- 
zation of the Farmers’ Coal Co., operating mines at Hig- 
ginsville, Mo., will take place, at least during this winter, 
according to an announcement by Receiver John H. Bovard. 
Mr. Bovard is now giving his attention to the producing 
end of the business, and hopes to demonstrate that the mines 
are fully up to all claims. A daily capacity of 500 tons has 
been attained, Missouri block coal being mined. The com- 
pany will probably be put on a more stable basis next spring. 
It went into the receiver’s hands in June. 


KANSAS 


Lansing—Deputy Warden Fitzgibbon has reported to Goy- 
ernor Hodges that there is a big shortage in the coal pro- 
duction at the state penitentiary at Lansing. The produc- 
tion for the summer was 34,201 bushels less than during the 
summer of 1912. This is accounted for by the fact that there 
were less men employed in the mines to the extent of 5456 
fewer days work being done. 

ARKANSAS 


Clarksville—A. P. Hoye formerly of Russellville recently 
secured a lease on the Hureka Anthracite Coal Co.’s prop- 
erty near Montana. This development has in the past been 
operated by John E. Daley. 

TEXAS 


Rockdale—Seven Mexican miners, entombed since Oct. 16 
in the Vogel & Lawrence lignite workings here, were found 
alive Oct. 21, when rescuers gained the mine interior by 
drilling a ninety-foot shaft. The men were imprisoned by a 
ecave-in following a cloudburst which flooded the mine. Two 
other men entombed in another part of the mine are believed 
to be dead. 

COLORADO 


Crested Butte—The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
a model gymnasium for its employees at Crested Butte. 
building is to be completed by Dee. 1. 


is erecting 
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Baldwin—The Citizens’ Mine is to be opened shortly after 
three years of inactivity. Arrangements for opening this 
operation haye already been made and 100 men will be put 


to work. This will more than double the output of the 
Baldwin district. 
OREGON 
Marshfield—A new coal mine has been opened up by 


Smith & Hennessy on Isthmus Inlet, four miles above the 
town of Marshfield. It is now producing 50 tons daily, and 
by Jan. 1, will be turning out 250 tons per day. 


Beaver Hill—It is stated that this mine is about worked 
out, at any rate the Southern Pacific interests, Owners are 
opening up a new mine which will be the main producer. 
The Beaver Hill has had a steady and large output for years. 


Libby Mine—The management of this mine on Coos Bay 
are now working a double shift and making a record pro- 
duction, as all their coal is contracted for. 
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A. B. Kelly, for the past three years superintendent of 
the Dearth plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., has resigned 
to assume a similar position with the J. H. Hillman Co. 


James M. Page, of Pratt City, Ala., has resigned his po- 
sition as division engineer of Pratt No. 1 Division of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., to accept the position of su- 
perintendent of the Rex No. 2 coal mine of the Lafollette 
Coal, Iron & Ry. Co. He will .be located at Lafollette, 
Tenn. 


John Phillips of Century, Barbour Co., W. Va., has been 
appointed a district mine inspector, by Chief Harl Henry. He 
has not yet been assigned to a district. For the past three or 
four years Mr. Phillips has been general superintendent at 
the Century Co.’s mine and has acted as manager at other col- 
lieries. 

A. R. Miller, superintendent of the Leisenring No. 3 plant 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., has tendered his resignation and 
upon its becoming effective, will become associated in the 
operations of Francis M. Ritchey, Jr. Mr. Miller will have 
charge of the physical end of the Ritchey coal and coke op- 
erations. 


J. M. Webb, foreman for the United States Bureau of 
Mines, who has been assigned to the Knoxville station has 
been notified to instruct the miners in the Jellico district in 
mine rescue work. Four or five teams have already been 
organized and the coal companies in that locality expect 
to send more men to learn mine rescue work during the 
next four or five weeks. 


Howard Millington, cashier of the Pittsburg Northern 
Coal Co., was held up, near Pittsburg, Kan., while earrying 
the weekly payroll of $6000. The bandits, who proved to be 
a couple of miners, were repulsed, one being fatally wounded 
and the other landed in jail. An unusual motive was back of 
the robbery, one of the miners, two brothers, saying that 
he needed the money with which to get married. 
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John Fallon, prominent for over a decade in the affairs of 
the United Mine Workers of America, died in Wilkes Barre on 
Oct. 14, after an illness of but a few days. Peritonitis, fol- 
lowing an operation for gall stones, was the cause of his 
death. For fourteen years Mr. Fallon served in official ca- 
pacity for the miners. As a member of the national execu- 
tive board for this district, he had a prominent part in the 
stirring times of 1902, when as a close associate and con- 
fidant of John Mitchell, he was a leader in the great strike 
conducted by the miners. He is survived by his wife and six 
children. 
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Benscreek, Penn.—The Juniata Coal Co., of this place, has 
started work on two fine new mines which will be in opera- 
tion within the next few months. ; 





Logan, W. Va.—The seven mile extension of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio up Main Island Creek into the coal and timber " 
land of Cole & Crane, of Cincinnati, is almost completed. 


Lehigh, Okla.—The local coal company is now building 
new bath houses at mines Nos. 1, 5, 6 and 8. When finished, 
these will be the best in the state; all will have concrete 
floors, hot and cold shower baths, steam heat, and double 
rows of lockers. 

The company is also preparing to put 
telephone system in all the mines. To accomplish this will 
require 21 miles of wire. A large new boiler, much bigger 
than ever before used here, is being put in place at mine 
No. 6. 


Radley, Kan.—The Mayer Coal Co. is planning to add two 
new mines to its present developments. The additional 
mines will be sunk at Radley Kan., during the next month. 
The company is in the market for necessary equipment and 
will operate the new developments throughout the winter. 
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Johnstown, Penn.—The Berwind Coal Mining Co. has just 
ordered the erection of 10 more modern houses with all con- 
veniences for miners’ families at Mine No. 42. The invest- 
‘ment will amount to about $25,000 and will bring the total 
expenditures of the company for the year up to about $100,- 
000. Plans for extensive building are being drawn up al- 
ready for next year. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Elkhorn-Kentucky Coal Co. has 
been incorporated by Welch, W. Va., parties with a capital 
of $100,000 for the purpose of developing coal and timber 
land along Troublesome Creek and Carrs Fork in Knott 
County. A large area of fine property has been purchased, 
and it is the intention to induce the Lexington & Eastern 
R.R. to build at least two branches into the property, and to 
begin developments early next spring upon a large scale. 


Logan, W. Va.—John Laing, ex-chief mine inspector of 
West Virginia, has recently been elected to the head of a 
new coal corporation that has under development 27,000 
acres of coal land in Logan county, about five miles from 
‘Logan. The coal to be developed is known as the Island 
‘Creek seam, and 3200 acres will be opened immediately. Two 
tipples are being erected, each with a capacity of 3000 tons 
daily. The new firm expects to be able to ship coal by Jan. 
1 of the coming year. 


Welch, W. Va.—It is understood that the Norfolk & West- 
ern expects to double track its Tug Branch line next spring. 
This improvement will be necessary to care for the ever- 
growing output of coal in the field which this line serves. 
The United States Coal & Coke Co., whose mines are located 
upon this branch, is making great developments, and the 
coal tonnage is rapidly growing heavier every day. This 
field is immensely wealthy in coal, and promises to become, 
in a short time, the heaviest producer of any tributary 
branch to the Norfolk & Western. 
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Houston, Texas—An ammendment has been filed by the 
Belknap Coal Co. of Witchita Falls decreasing its capital 
from $200,000 to $50,000. 


Marietta, Ohio—The Iron Chest Mining Co., of Marietta, 
Ohio, has been recently chartered with a capital of $30,000 
to engage in all kinds of mining including that of coal. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Public Fuel Co. is a new concern 
with $10,000 capital stock, to do a wholesale and retail trade. 
The directors are A. R. Nicholas, L. E. Kirkpatrick and W. 
H. Nicholas. 


Chicago, Ill.— The Rudenga Coal & Material Co. has been 
organized in Chicago with a capital stock of $50,000 to deal 
in and handle all kinds of fuel, building material, ete. The 
incorporators are William Rudenga, Reider Schoonveld, and 
John Heck. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Coal Bell Co. has been organized 
at Pittsburgh for the purpose of mining coal, with a cap- 
ital stock of $600,000. The incorporators are W. B. Beecher, 
S. B. Kelly, W. H. Young, M. J. Holliday, and George H. Wolf 
all of Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Ajax Coal Co. has been reorgan- 
ized under the corporate title of the Ajax Consolidated Coal 
Co. and has increased its capital stock to $275,000. Under 
the plan of consolidation, the company has taken title to 
the Fort Hill mine of 300 acres and arranged for the pur- 
chase of nearly 1000 additional acres adjoining. The com- 
Pany’s mines in Maryland and West Virginia comprise over 
900 acres. Richard M. Duvall is president, James B. Pugh, 
Vice-president, Fred E. Rowe, treasurer and Daniel Cloud, 
Secretary. 
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Springfield, Ohio—Fire recently destroyed the round house 
of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railway Co., causing con- 
Siderable loss and wrecking two engines. 


Earlington, Ky.—The Victoria Coal Co. has, upon the 
recommendation of its engineer, decided to cease work at 
its present mines and to open an entirely new operation on 
its property near Madisonville. 


Johnstown, Penn.—Coal operators in this section are be- 
coming alarmed over the scarcity of miners, and they pre- 
dict that, if they cannot obtain more men to work in the 
mines, there will be a shortage of coal this winter. 
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Butler, Penn.—One of the largest coal deals in Butler 
County, involving 10,000 acres, is to be closed up soon by a 
Syndicate now in the field. The operation will mean the 
building of several coal towns, and the employing of 1000 
miners. 


Patton, Penn.—Because eight men refused to unite with 
the union, 800 employees of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation recently went on strike. There is a possibility 
that the trouble may spread to other operations of this con- 
cern in Cambria, Clearfield and Indiana counties. 


Johnstown, Penn.—John Lochrie, of Windber, and John 
Reese, of Scalp Level, purchased the mineral and surface 
rights of the George Meyers’ estate in Solomon Run Hollow, 
above Walnut Grove, consisting of 30 acres and containing, 
approximately, 300,000 tons of coal in three seams. Develop- 
ment of the property will be begun at once. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Crescent Coal & Coke Co. has 
been granted a charter in Delaware and will develop a tract 
of 122 acres. Steps will be taken at once to operate. For 
the present the company expects to take out the coal and 
will not engage in the manufacture of coke. If conditions 
warrant, a battery of coke ovens will be built later. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo Fuel Co. has moved from the 
former location on St. Clair St. into handsome new quarters 
in Toledo’s new skyscraper, the 22-story building of the Sec- 
ond National Bank. This building is the tallest in the city 
and being of rather small ground dimensions, is quote notice- 
able. It overlooks the Maumee River and all the big docks 
and railroad yards in that section of the city. 


Princeton, W. Va.—A new set of scales being built by the 
Virginian R.R., at Princeton, is said to be the only equip- 
ment of its kind used by any railroad in the United States. 
These scales are of two-car capacity, devised with double 
platforms working independently of each other, and the ton- 
nage of both cars is registered on the inside of the scale 
house. This expedites the weighing of a train of coal to 
such an extent that it can be performed in less than half 
the time required by the one-car scales. 


Wilmington, Del.—The United States Coal Co. which was 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware, in 1910, recently 
held a meeting at Wilmington, for the purpose of electing a 
board of directors. This company’s coal property consists 
of 2280 acres situated about four miles southwest of Kem- 
merer, Lincoln County, Wyo., on the tracks of the Oregon 
Short Line R.R. The property is underlaid with 11 seams of 
bituminous coal aggregating 210 ft. in thickness. Reliable 
engineers estimate that the property contains 478,000,000 tons 
of marketable fuel. 














Baltimore, Md.—To supply the increased demand for its 
products, the Davis Coal & Coke Co. is opening an additional 
mine at Franklin, West Va. This will become a part of the 
lower Potomac branch of the company. No statement is . 
made as to what the tonnage will be. Simultaneously, the 
Same firm is enlarging its mines at Henry, W. Va., so as to 
double the output, thus giving a daily output of about 1000 
tons. The electric power used in connection with these 
operations will be furnished by the company’s central power 
plant at Thomas, W. Va. 


Pineville, Ky.—The Cumberland Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., in response to the repeated requests and petitions of coal 
operators and business men in the Harlan field, has an- 
nounced that it will construct long-distance lines to Harlan 
and points in that vicinity as soon as possible. This section 
has heretofore been practically cut off, as far as telephone 
communication is concerned, by the fact that the Cumber- 
land lines did not go further than Pineville. It is probable 
that the work of constructing the necessary new lines will 
begin in the spring, as the winter months are not favorable 
to that work. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Before Commissioner Harlan, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in Chicago, has come up the 
hearing of the Business Mens’ League, of St. Louis, vs. the 
St. Louis Terminal Asseciation for the removal of the twenty 
cents per ton bridge toll on coal for St. Louis. 

A large delegation of St. Louis business men and manu- 
facturers are fighting against the toll and the business in- 
terests of East St. Louis are lined up with the Terminal, 
fearing that the roads may be able to prove that the rate 
to East St. Louis is not a paying one in the event that the 
bridge toll is removed. 

Upon the outcome of this contest depends the future of 
the manufacturing enterprises on the east side of the Miss- 
issippi River, and to some extent the development of St. 
Louis proper on the other hand. This is the first time that 
the St. Louis bridge toll question has got to a hearing before 
the Commission, the Terminal having always been successful 
in getting the proposed hearings blocked. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


An abrupt and general decline in temperature, in all parts 
of the country, checked a weakening tendency in the mar- 
ket. Anthracite stimulated into activity. Bituminous feel- 
ing the effects of the uncertainty in the business outlook and 
the continued heavy movement. 


The week opened with a general storm in all parts of the 
country, accompanied by a sharp fall in temperature which 
arrived at the crucial moment. Under the combined influence 
of unseasonable weather conditions and a heavy production 
at the mines, the broadening tendency of the market had 
suffered a check, and the trade was beginning to mark time 
pending further developments. While prices were being well 
sustained, there was a notable contraction in the absorbing 
power of the market; activity was confined more closely to 
the higher grades, and the fact that a number of these were 
being offered in the outside markets was Significant evidence 
of the trend of conditions. There has been no potential dis- 
turbance in the week’s developments, and with the added 
stimulus of the changed weather conditions the strong latent 
power, which has been the distinguishing characteristic of 
the market for the past two months, will be revived. 

The anthracite trade is momentarily dormant, but with a 
strong undertone. The last rush is on to the Atlantic Coast 
ports which close to navigation, and the trade only needs 
the reviving influence of colder weather to start the usual 
winter activity. 

There is less anxiety apparent in the Eastern bituminous 
Situation; stocks are said to be larger than usual, and no 
shortage is anticipated provided the car supply remains 
moderately good. Consumers are showing a tendency to go 
slower because of the decrease in industrial activity, par- 
ticularly in the iron and steel lines, and the uncertainty in 
the business outlook generally. Production is restricted, 
however, by car and labor shortages, so that the market will 
probably continue on the same firm basis until the closing of 
navigation on the Lakes, at least. 

Advanced circulars have been announced by most of the 
operators in Ohio, and the new quotations are being well 
maintained by slow deliveries which show indications of be- 
coming even worse. The dumpings over the Hampton Road 
piers are heavy, both plenty of vessels and coal being avail- 
able; the piers are working practically continuous. The 
southern markets continue rather quiet. 

The effects of the changed weather conditions, which were 
particularly severe in the Mississippi Valley, are not avail- 
able at this writing. They will no doubt have a material 
influence upon the situation there. The car shortage is not 
as bad as was anticipated, and the market has been holding 
steady with the possible exception of the steam grades. 
The supplies on the docks at the head of the Lakes are heavy, 
but it is conservatively estimated that the movement to 
the interior has been 25 per cent. less up to Oct. 1 of this 
year than last year. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


An easier situation on Pocahontas and New River, with 
the outlook doubtful. Shipments of Georges Creek from 
Philadelphia another sign of a relaxed market. Bunkering 
demand at New York holds prices, on the better Pennsyl- 
vania grades about where they have been for several weeks. 
The poorer grades are off. Anthracite continues strong. 


Bituminous—Whether due to a_ slackening demand or 
purely to the slow movement of water transportation, sup- 
plies of Pocahontas and New River are notably easier than 
a week ago. The loading dispatch at Hampton Roads has 
improved and tonnage is being freely accepted for the bal- 
ance of the month. With soine of the agencies, too, there has 
been a recession in price so that $2.85 is again heard in 
scattered instances for spot coal. This is the more surprising 
when recent heavy consignments for the Government and 
an active demand for export are both taken into account. 

Whether the market will get firmer again when trans- 
portation gets moving regularly, remains to be seen. There 
is apparently no anxiety in New England over coal for 
November except in the relatively few cases where naviga- 
tion will close soon after Dec. 1. Stocks are understood to 
be larger than normal in most directions and anything ap- 
proaching a “flurry” is now hardly possible unless a really 
serious car shortage develops in the next month or two. A 
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scarcity of mine-workers is still reported from West Vir- 
ginia but output seems to be kept up to the usual mark for 
this time of year. 

For inland shipments there is very light demand and dis- 
tributors with cargo balances to dispose of find the going 
rather hard. Prices are off somewhat in consequence. 

Georges Creek has been available on contract requisitions 
at Philadelphia this week, the first invoices there of this 
grade for coastwise shipment since late August. That is 
another factor in the general easing up that is evident all 
along the line. There are a number of shippers who are 
quietly looking around for small orders to relieve a possible 
pressure of coal later and in many ways their apprehen- 
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sion seems justified. The heavy call for high-grade Penn- 
sylvania coals for bunkering purposes at New York, trans- 
atlantic business especially, is holding prices up to the level 
that has prevailed now for several weeks. The poor grades 
however, are selling pretty well down and the increasing dif- 
ferential between “good” and “poor” is one of the interest- 
ing developments of 1913. 


Anthracite—The situation is quite as strong as when last 
reported. Interruptions to barge movement have caused a 
rather sharpened demand for prompt cargoes. The last rush 
for shipments east to the Penobscot and the Kennebec taken 
together with urgent calls from the larger cities make a 
situation that grows harder to manage as the season ad- 
vances. 

Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as fol- 
lows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas. 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
IMANeR: '.. at. eaten eins $1.05@1.65 $1.30@1.75 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*............ 2.30@2.90 2.55@3.00 2.92@3.02 
INewor kk. (1) aan 2.60@3. 20 2.85@3.30 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*®..... 0.2: 006.1. phen. ae ee 2.85@2.95 ; 
Hampton Roads*...is.c5 65... ss use oeoeh $2.85@2.95 
Providence... . 0s. 5+ «| cle istcices Ss eases Clee 3.73@3.88 
Bostonf.. 2.05.2. oa bine ays pp ere bn 5 3.83@8.93. 
*F.o.b. +On cars. 


NEW YORK 
More seasonable weather has had a Stimulating influence 
upon both branches of the local trade. Stove continues the 
shortest in supply with steam grades all fairly long. Bi- 


tuminous moving freely but the general tone is not so as- 
sured. 


Bituminous—There is a notable feeling of hesitancy in 
the local soft-coal market. Prices are nominally stronger 
at the moment than last week, but the market seems 
to have encountered unexpected cross currents, and the gen- 
eral tone is by no means so assured. The trouble is ascribed 
to a variety of causes; the main difficulty seems to be in 
the currency legislation. It is even rumored in some places. 
that pressure is being exerted on the market by large in- 
terests for the purpose of creating adverse sentiment re- 
garding the new laws. 

Despite these unfavorable factors, coal continues to move 
freely and the local supplies are temporarily reported at 
an unusually low point. Production for the current month 
seems to be falling behind both the preceding two months; 
this is not due to the lack of orders, but to the inadequate 
car supply and labor troubles in the mining regions. This 
latter phase of the situation is becoming more accentuated 
and operators are inclined to a pessimistic view of the 
outlook. The trouble is not so much in obtaining men, as 
in the difficulty of keeping them at work. 

There is little doing in contracting, and those who have 
not already covered their requirements probably will not do 
so this seascn. We continue quoting the New York mar- 
ket on approximately the following basis: 
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October 25, 1913 


West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
yania, $2.70@2.75; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.85; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
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Anthracite—The hard coal companies have had a few 
good days, but the trade is hardly up to normal yet. The 
appearance of more seasonable weather the early part of the 
week had a stimulating affect upon the retail branch of the 
market, but on the other hand, the big wholesalers have had 
orders cancelled by the dealers, and complaints of slow 
business are general. The heaviest trade of the year nor- 
mally develops in October, but such is not the case the cur- 
rent year. Although it is conservatively estimated that the 
difference in consumption between a hard and easy winter in 
New York does not exceed 10%, the local agencies seem to be 
agreed that the situation is now hinging entirely upon the 
weather. 

In the prepared sizes, stove continues the leader, with 
egg and broken rather weak; nut is easy, but can be moved 
with stove. The lower grade steam sizes are nearly all in 
long supply, with the possible exception of No. 2 buckwheat, 
which is rather short. 

We quote the New York hard-coal market moderately 
firm, according to weather conditions, on about the following 
basis: 
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Cireular Individual Circular Individual 
etre ow... 0.00  .......5. $4.95 $4.95 
ee ............. 5.25 $5.15@5.25 5.20 5.10@5.20 
oe 5.20 5.25@5.50 5.20 5.20@5.45 
— SS 5.50 5.50 5.45 5.40@5.45 

3.50 3.35@3.50 a ts “i aC os 
Bu cic hi ae oo at eee Seto 2.65@2).75 2.45@2.70 .00@2. 
a a 2.25 2.25@2.35 1.95@2.20 1.60@2.20 
0 Wey ae a ae (0) 1.50 1.50@1.70 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite inactive pending the arrival of more seasozable 
weather. Supplies adequate. Uncertaixty over the new Penn- 
Sylvania state tax. 


Local anthracite dealers are waiting anxiously for the ap- 
pearance of cold weather. During the past week the volume 
of business increased, but failed to equal that of a year ago. 
Reports from the mines state that the production this month 
will be larger than in September and the consumption of coal 
will be greater. Stove coal is reported scarce and has been 
sold at a premium. Egg has not been active in the local 
market contrary to expectations. During the week there was 
some cutting of prices. It is thought here that the trade will 
not be embarrassed for coal this winter as was the case last 
year. 

There have been many complaints from the retail dealers 
in anthracite coal over the state tax on all anthracite mined 
in Pennsylvania. Many dealers declare that they lose 10 and 
12ec. on every ton they sell. A year ago they were making 
more money than at the present time, they assert. It is said 
that a number of the dealers are going to organize and make 
the consumer pay the additional 10c. per ton. Several large 
eompanies have already announced their intention of levying 
the extra charge next month. 

With the circular at $7.25 a ton for nut, stove $7, egg $6.75 
and pea $5.25, the market is more nearly quotable at $7.35 for 
nut, $7.10 for stove and $6.85 for egg coal. Only the arrival of 
cold weather will create an active market. Wholesalers re- 
port increased demand although retail dealers assert they 
have had few inquiries worth while during the past week. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Trade conditions remain excellent. Predictions of a drop 
in the market are again delayed. Demand strong for all 
classes of fuel and consumers are showing more and more 
anxiety to get under cover. 


The better grades of coal are quickly taken up as offered. 
Producing interests are being forced to refuse to ship any 
excess fuel on contracts, and for this reason a number of 
concerns who have wanted coal above their usual weekly or 
monthly allotment have been forced to the open market. The 
heavy call from the Lakes Keeps up, and for the present at 
least there seems to be no disturbing element in sight. West 
Virginia coals, even of medium grade are easily command- 
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ing from $1.05 to $1.15, and three-quarter, is good for $1.20. 
The Pennsylvania steam coals are worth from $1.15 to $1.25 
for the least desirable grades, and better coals are reported 
farther out of the market now than for many seasons past at 
this time of the year. Cars were short on certain days in 
both the Fairmont and Somerset districts. The trouble was 
not as acute as some time back, but is still an uncertain 
feature. 

Announcement of a new freight tariff from the mines te 
Baltimore was made by the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. this week. 
Eight cents is added to the all-rail rate to Baltimore and in- 
side the Virginia Capes deliveries through this city, while 
seven cents is added to the tariff on both coastwise and 
foreign shipments outside the Capes. 

The anthracite business here is normal for the season. No 
great rush is to be expected until real cold weather sets 
in, and in the meantime a fair delivery is being made for 
the household trade, gaps in yards being filled easily under a 
steady movement from mines to the city. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Car supply poorer, restricting production. Demand less 
than expected, but easily absorbing current production; re- 
cently advanced prices maintained. Temporary 
expected at close of lake shipping season. 
dull, but not particularly weak. 


weakening 
Connellsville coke 


Bituminous—The car supply has decreased somewhat in 
the past week and is decidedly inadequate at the majority of 
mines. It is commonly accepted that there has been a slight 
decrease at least in general industrial activity, and that 
otherwise the car shortage in the coal industry at present 
would be greater. Demand for coal has not improved as mucn 
as expected, consumers showing a tendency to go slow on 
account of the general business outlook which, particularly in 
iron and steel, is not as bright as it was. With lake ship- 
ments very heavy and production somewhat restricted by car 
and labor shortage there is room for all the coal mined, and 
more, so that the recently advanced prices are secured with- 
out much difficulty for such limited tonnages of free coal as 
are available. 

It is not improbable that there will be a little slump in 
the market when the lake shipping season closes, but opera- 
tors expect this to be of brief duration at most; consumers 
are all imbued with the idea that there will be an unusually 
long suspension next year at the time of the biennial wage 
adjustment, and stocking against this contingency is expected 
to steady the market eventually. 

We quote for prompt and near forward delivery the ad- 


vanced prices announced Oct. 1: Slack, $1@1.25; mine-run, 
$1.40@1.50; %-in., $1.50@1.60; 1%4-in., $1.65@1.75, per ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market continues extremely quiet, 
but prices are not without some firmness, particularly when 
strictly standard coke is required. For instance, it is under- 
stood that a furnace interest which only buys on exceptionally 
rigid specifications has made a number of purchases of prompt 
furnace in the past fortnight at $2.25. November require- 
ments yet to be filled are not large, and int. vest in the mar- 
ket now centers upon price prospects on contracts to be made 
for 1914. While a large number of operators, probably repre- 
senting about two-thirds of the total merchant output, are 
understood to be committed to a price of $2.50; consumers 
appear firm in the belief that they will be able to cover at 
not much if any above $2. We quote the market largely nom- 
inal at present: Prompt furnace, $2.15@2.25; contract fur- 
nace, $2.25@2.50; prompt foundry, $2.75@3; contract foundry, 
$2.75@3, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Oct. 11, at 386.- 
890 tons, an increase of 28,592 tons, and shipments at 386,890 
tons, a decrease of 3055 tons. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Demand for domestic grades curtailed by warm weather. 
Car shortage the feature of the market. Transportation 
problem becoming steadily serious. Lake shipping continues 
heavy 

The recent warm weather has put something of a damper 
on the demand for domestic coal. However the real difficulty 
of the situation here is the car shortage. Few dealers are 
receiving anything like normal shipments and this is espe- 
cially true of the Pennsylvania field. Coal is also difficult to 
get from the southern Ohio fields. The alarming thing about 
the whole situation is that conditions seem to be growing 
worse instead of better. Railroads do not deny that cars 
are scarce and say that this will continue for about 90 days. 
There seems to be a shortage of motive power rather than 
an actual scarcity of cars. 

Lake shipping continues as active as possible under the 
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circumstances but many more boats would be loaded at the 
Toledo docks if coal supplies could be secured. During the 
present month there has been about 905,634 tons of coal sent 
up the lakes from the Toledo docks. There have of late been 
some unverified’ rumors of embargoes on some of the local 
railroads and it is feared that a little bad weather would tie 
the coal market up in had shape. Prices are holding firm and 
there are practically no offers below the list. 


DULUTH—SUPERIOR 


W. W. Broughton, of Minneapolis, vice-president of the 
Pittsburg Coal Co., and one of the best traffic men in this 
country, comments on the coal situation at the head of the 
lakes as follows: 

“The country is short and the Duluth-Superior docks long 
on coal supplies, and as a result we shall see less than the 
average tonnage on the docks Dec. 1. To look at the docks 
one would be impressed that there is a large supply, but 
much of this should be in the yards of the country coal deal- 
er, and in the bins of consumers, at this time, to make room 
on the docks for additional supplies to meet the winter de- 
mand. We will go into the winter with a larger demand for 
coal, and only a normal supply, or less, to meet it. Last 
season there was a free movement to the interior with the 
result that we had sufficient coal on docks to meet the win- 
ter demands. The movement to the interior this season to 
Oct. 1, has been less by 25 to 30% than a year ago for the 
corresponding period.” 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Many of the operators in the Ohio district have an- 
nounced an advance in quotations effective, Oct. 20 and 
others are expected to follow; as a result the price levels are 
considerably higher in the face of rather unfavorable 
weather. Car shortage continues severe. 


The feature of the coal trade during the past week was 
the announcement by a number of operators of an advance 
in the circular, effective Oct. 20. Others are expected to fol- 
low suit and all will probably be asking higher quotations 
by Nov. 1 if not sooner. While the warm weather has not 
been the best for the trade, still the congested condition was 
only partially relieved and the demand still continues in- 
sistent. 

The new circular issued by some of the Hocking Valley 
operators provides for an advance in domestic lump to $2 
and three-quarter inch to $1.75 to $1.85. Other grades have 
also been increased. These prices are expected to be main- 
tained because of the shortage of equipment which delays 
deliveries to a large extent. In fact very few shipments are 
going through to their destination promptly. 

Lake demand is still good although the shortage of equip- 
ment is having its effect on the tonnage moving to the North- 
west. Dockmen at the upper Lake ports are asking for as 
large a tonnage as possible before the winter weather closes 
navigation. Dock prices are still strong and no weakness 
of any sort has appeared. Interior movement is good al- 
though reports show that the car shortage is prevelent in 
that section also. 

Manufacturing plants are running along steadily as far as 
their fuel requirements are concerned. Many are ordering a 
larger tonnage although no especial effort is being made to 
accumulate a surplus to take care of the plant in case of a 
marked car stringency. 

Dealers demands are steady in all of the Ohio markets. 
While retail business has been adversely affected by the 
higher temperatures, still orders to the operator and jobber 
are up to the mark for the time of the year. Reports 
from the mining districts indicate a car supply of between 55 
and 65% and those figures show the output as compared with 
normal. In Eastern Ohio the shortage is very marked and 
the production is believed to be but 50%. The Hocking Val- 
ley is the best off as far as car supply is concerned. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump? +7-* $2.00. @ 1290 oe eee $2.00 @ 1.90 $1.75 @ 1.70 
3-4 inch............ 1.85@1.75 $1.50@1.40 1.85@1.75 1:55@1.50 
Nut Ta eee. 1530: @'1,20 2 ees 1.60@1.55 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run........... 1.50@1.40 1.30@1.25 1.50@1.40 1.25@1.20 
Nut, pea and slack... 0.90@0.85 ............ 1.00@0.90 0.85 @ 0.80 
Coarse slack........ 0.80@0.75 1.00@0.95 0.90@0.80 0.70@ 0.65 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Loadings at piers fairly heavy. Virginian Railway breaks 
all previous records at Hampton Roads for fast loading. 
Prices firm on all grades. 


The movement from Hampton Roads during the week was 
heavy. There was a good supply of coal with an ample num- 
ber of vessels arriving which kept all piers working con- 
inuously practically all week. The heaviest shipments have 
as usual been made to the New Englnd market although 
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there have been a number of large cargoes loaded for foreign 
ports. Quite a fleet of bunker steamers have also been taken 
eare of. 

Prices on all grades have remained firm with a good de- 
mand for New River and Pocahontas mine run. Inquiry has 
not been so heavy, however, for the high volatile coals. 

Record time was made by the Virginian Ry. at Sewalls 
Point on Oct. 17 when they loaded the steamer “Melrose” 
with 7238 tons of cargo and 238 tons of bunker coal in five 
hours. A total of 157 cars of coal were loaded which made 
an average of 312 cars dumped per hour. The coal loaded 
was supplied by the Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co. and 
was consigned to Everett, Mass. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Operations in the eastern Kentucky field seriously re- 
stricted by the inadequate car supply. Western Kentucky 
better fixed in this respect. A large shortage of river coals 
due to the low water. 


While the abnormally warm weather is giving way to 
something of a more seasonable character, the coal men are 
not much cheered over the prospects, because of the poor 
car supply. As a matter of fact, the light demand for do- 
mestic grades has been rather a relief than otherwise. Be- 
cause of the poor supply of equipment the eastern Kentucky 
operators have been able to work on only about half time. 
Operators generally in all parts of the state are perplexed to 
know how the situation will be handled when the heavy 
winter demand opens up. 

Because of the low stage of water in the river there is an 
almost acute shortage of the river coals at Louisville. The 
supply is practically exhausted at the moment, which is a 
most unusual situation at this period of the year. It is 
stated in some quarters that consumers demanding the Pitts- 
burgh products are being furnished with Straight Creek and 
other eastern Kentucky coals. If the car supply continues 
short in that district the operators there will be pushed to 
meet their own requirements, so that any surplus demand 
will have to be furnished by the western Kentucky produc- 
ers. 

The better grade eastern Kentucky block coal is selling 
up to $2.50 f.o.b. mines, with the others ranging down to a 
minimum of $2.25 for the large sizes of good coal. Con- 
tracts may be negotiated at the low point, but sales for 
prompt delivery are more likely to bring the higher figure. 
Good grades of nut and slack from the eastern part of the 
state are quotable at 70@80c., with the second grades at 
from 50@60c. a ton, f.o.b. mines; western Kentucky screen- 
ings are at a very low point. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Steam and domestic coals quiet with blacksmith about 
normal. Little doing in furnace or foundry coke except in 
small lots. Pig iron quiet, with small buying for next year. 
Railroad commission or Alabama takes a hand in the car 
shortage. 


The market on both steam and domestie coal has assumed 
a rather stagnant condition; while fairly good, it is not up to 
the normal for this season, due to the continued warm 
weather, and the large output. A little cool weather will 
bring a decided change for the better on both grades. 
Blacksmith coal is in fair demand, with sales slightly over 
last week. Due to the number of furnaces out of blast 
undergoing needed repairs, there is a surplus of furnace coke 
for the time being, and several of the large companies have 
curtailed production. There have been some sales of fair 
tonnage at satisfactory prices. Foundry coke is in demand in 
small quantities, no large contracts being made. 

Pig iron is quiet, and although numerous small sales in 
quantities of 100 to 500 tons are being made for the balance 
of this year, little tonnage was booked for next year, dur- 
ing the past ten days. 

The car shortage continues serious on some roads, while 
others have improved to some extent. The Southern Railroad 
is causing the most trouble at the present time, mines on 
that line running only about three or four days in the week, 
due to lack of cars. The Alabama State Railroad Commis- 
sion has just issued a letter giving advice to shippers and 
railroads in regard to quick handling of empties and loads; 
it is hoped that this will have some good effect, on both the 
railroads and the shippers, and increase the car supply dur- 
ing the next three or four months. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic and harbor demands contribute to activity. Up- 
river companies’ stocks low and an early rise will be neces- 
sary to save an embarassing situation. 


Domestic demand opened strong last week and the de- 
livery departments of the different agencies were kept busy. 
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Orders from the towns and cities in this territory came in 
large volume, almost invariably marked “rush.” Cotton be- 
gan to move in earnest and the demand from the waterfront 
was heavier than has been the case in some time. 

Much concern is being felt by the Pennsylvania and other 
up-river companies’ agencies. Stocks are forty per cent. 
below the average figure for this time of the year and bus- 
iness is heavier than ever before. An early rise in the river 
will save an embarassing situation but should this be de- 
layed as late as some years the Alabama interests will have 
to be called upon to fill out contracts. Such a situation would 
be interesting, to say the least, considering the feeling that 
exists, and probably would result in the exacting of a profit 
that would be limited only by the cost of rail transportation 
from Pittsburgh. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Warm weather the first half of the month cut down both 
the domestic and steam trade but conditions are better now. 
The railroads are relieving congestion at junction points 
and giving improved service at the mines. Prices hold strong. 
Screenings have advanced from their low point. 


The first half of October did not produce as much busi- 
ness for Indiana coal operators as the last half of Septem- 
ber, due principally to the warm weather which cut down the 
quantity of coal required for steam purposes. The second 
half of October is giving something more like seasonable 
weather and the trade expects the month as a whole to 
show up more normal. 

The continued mild weather resulted in finally relieving 
the car trouble to the extent that it is only bad in spots now 
but production is still restricted to 75 to 85 per cent. of nor- 
mal. It is said in extenuation of the railroads that much 
money was spent on making good the losses of the March 
floods, and they are further handicapped by the lack of bor- 
rowing facilities in the financial market, due to circumstances 
over which they have no control. There is much complaint 
about the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and roads that bring 
Ohio coal into this state. 

Prices are strong except on screenings, though these have 
improved, ranging from 50@65c. f.o.b. mines, as compared 
with 30@50c. a short time ago. Bituminous lump commands 
$1.60@1.85, with the top price higher on urgent orders. Mine 
run is $1.10@1.15; nut and egg, $1.30@1.50; washed coal, 
$1.65@1.75; Brazil block, $2.25@2.40. The immediate market 
is regarded largely as a weather one. Retail prices in this 
city remain at the advanced figures of Sept. 20. 


CHICAGO 


Heavy buying orders for various grades still coming in. 
The movement of splint coal to this market unusually heavy. 
Steam grades somewhat unsteady, but prices are at a Satis-~ 
factory level. The demand for Hocking is strong. Prices 
for coke have not been altered. 

Despite Indian summer weather there has been little reces- 
sion in the strong demand for various grades of coal. Orders 
for anthracite are plentiful and chestnut is a trifle scarce. 
Although shipments have been heavy, the volume of orders 
has been in excess of receipts and a number of dealers are 
looking forward to premium prices. There has been an in- 
erease in the movement of splint coal and quotations range 
between $1.75@1.85. Although there has been some decrease 
in the buying of coke, prices remain firm. A number of 
Springfield operators are attempting to obtain $2 a ton for 
domestic lump, but, as a rule, $1.75 is the market. 

Buying of steam coal has been somewhat unsteady and 
prices, after a decline of 15c. a ton, have returned to the 
basis of two weeks ago. Many mines still have a large 
amount of low-priced orders for screenings on hand. On 
Mine-run the majority of Western operators are averaging 
$1.10@1.15 a ton. Smokeless lump and egg prices range 
from $2.25@2.50. Many orders are being received for smoke- 
less mine-run, small lots selling at $1.50 and larger orders at 
$1.40. 

Carterville operators are selling lump, egg and No. 1 
washed at $2, the mines; No. 1 washed is given the preference 
Over either lump or egg. The demand for Hockirg coal con- 
tinues steady and prices are firm. Quotations by Franklin 
County producers for lump and egg vary from $2@2.25, the 
mines. 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 





Domestic lump...........- $2.57 $3.05@3.30 $2.52 
Steam pon Ree aia! vie i)2 hs 2.07 2.07 
rz... lates . 3.05@3.30 $4 .30@4.45 
ine-run. 1.92 2.40@2.55 ue Bn al a 
Screenings. 1.12@1.22 1.55@1.80 1. 2612 
Coke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 


product, egg, stove and nut, $4.85; gas house, $4.65 @4.75. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Warm weather and approaching end of the Lake shipping 
season is having a depressing effect on the soft-coal mar- 
ket. Car shortage becoming more evident. Domestic coals 
and better grades generally continue strong. 


Bituminous—A slight slump has been noticed in soft coal, 
and the situation is uncertain at the moment. There has 
been a distinct falling off in the demand during the week, and 
the near approach of the closing of the lake shipping sea- 
son is having an undeniably depressing effect upon the imme- 
diate outlook locally. However, the slump seems to center 
around the low-grade West Virginias, the better qualities 
holding firm, with a few spot sales being negotiated on the 
basis of $1.10 for mine-run. 

The bituminous market is now quotable on about the fol- 
lowing basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No. 8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio _hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. ‘a 75 $2.75 $2.50 
Loyd en SHS re Choe Co. 2075 2.50 
Nutone 1.35 : Sth Se 
Steam lump.... 1.50 mes ead eye ao 
jin. Inmps seen 1p ol elo esis 20 TO LO 
Mine-run....... 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.05 
Slack sia. 0 4 ont 0.75 0.90 0.75 0.80 0.80 


Anthracite—Because of the unseasonably warm weather 
the situation in hard coal is rather disappointing at the 
moment. The trade is in fair shape, however, and the advent 
of cold weather will certainly create some activity. The 
general tendency seems to be to store liberally in anticipa- 
tion of a rather severe winter. 


ST. LOUIS 


Market conditions looking better the present week, Car 
shortage still continues, and the steam market seems to have 
no foundation. Conditions bad in general, with a supply that 
exceeds the demand. 


The present week brought about a better condition in the 
coal trade, but only to a slight extent. The trade became 
demoralized last week because of the warm weather and the 
forcing of the market on several sizes from the different 
fields. Some mines are sold up on lump and have no market 
for the other sizes; others have taken no advance orders at 
all in hopes that the market would go up. The result has 
been that with every additional day’s work there is more coal 
forced on the market than there is a demand for. 

This applies especially to the Carterville and Franklin 
County fields. In the Standard field, coal is still going at the 
cost of production or less, and several mines have shut down 
until the market gets better. This shows what a demoralized 
coal market the St. Louis operators are playing to when, at 
this season, they cannot get cost of production. 


Carterville 


and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 

A-ANSAUING starcietehy Caviar ae erste sieitioce ates Soanse Me eiateateta sl Malls «kale sed $1.05@1.15 
Spi LUMP ee caret eae autos etek iemteyelcnrdt ok Serres tere: 5 SIS DO Bowtie es 
G=ins lumps dcaaeiecian ake ot S16 Cueshe aca 1.60 1.30@1.40 
Lump and egg.......... 1.50 @ 1.60 SoZ OMEN re ae ch tetere hy tikes ets 
INOFOU Uti ceissete cee ierels PZ (aL OOM te. th HR ens reek Gan AS ce eats 
Spreenings: ase eee O40 @ Os5OR eo eae ows ce 1.10@1.20 
IM Ine cilia eye ee er eer eer et a iaiae alae te Sines elas othe ae 0.90 
No. 1 washed nut....... EEGOLOPL Sha a. eee CAO E oysie aie cle. ae 
No. 2 washed nut....... POOL LAD aa tieken TY GO we tees ees 
No. 3 washed nut....... VAN OY be co RR, BAe cua ocho, We Te Ree 
No. 4 washed nut....... MOSM MEM DURE OA os aire niet dstss free hota siete ic abe 
No. 5 washed nut....... ORS5TDROW AO EE era clays Outten, iar ue cides Use ctor 


Anthracite—Quotations f.o.b. St. Louis are: 
egg and stove, $7.27; grate, $7.01. 


Coke—Gas house is quoted at $4.50@4.75, and byproduct 
at $4.85@5, both f.o.b. St. Louis. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Market stiff with an advance likely. 
steam coal, slow. Other movement good. 
interfering. 


Demand is brisk and practically all lines are moving nice- 
ly. A possible exception may be the larger sizes of steam 
coal. However, a little snappy weather will give impetus to 
the marketing of these grades. The ideal weather which has 
prevailed for the past month has come to an abrupt end and 
the indications now are for the beginning of winter. Cooler 
weather already has arrived and a continuation will probably 
result in another 25c. advance. This is likely to take place 
about Nov. 1. 

Prices are the same as those of a week ago, Kansas deep 
shaft fancy lump being held at $2.50; Arkansas Russellville 
anthracite grate, $4.35; Missouri Richmond and Camden 
block, $2.25 and Iowa Mystic and Centerville block, $2.25. All 
quotations are f.0.b. mines. 


Chestnut, $7.54; 


Larger sizes 6f 
Car shortage still 
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OGDEN, UTAH 

Colder weather causes in- 
Sugar factories consum- 
Strike of the Colo- 
Car 


Demand exceeds production. 
creased demand for lump and nut. 
ing surplus of slack and steam coal. 
rado miners causing shortage there and in Nebraska. 
shortage at Wyoming mines. / 

All of the mines are now receiving plenty of orders to 
take care of the full production and many of the operations 
are even getting behind on _ shipments. Colder weather 
throughout the territory is the general cause. This has en- 
abled the operators to force the market demand for nut coal 
and the surplus of this grade has been moved. 

The sugar factories are all running full time, and are con- 
suming all the steam and slack coal produced. The strike 
in Colorado has caused a heavy demand for Rock Springs 
coal in Colorado and Nebraska; winter is approaching rapidly 
in these two states, and it is evident that they will have quite 
a shortage. 

The Wyoming mines were visited by a car shortage this 
week and several of the operations lost two days on this 
account. However it is not expected that this will continue 
for any length of time as there are plenty of cars en route. 


On Oct. 13 quotations for shipment in Nevada advanced to: ' 


For the bal- 
$2.75; nut,. 


Lump, $3; nut, $2.50; mine-run, $1.85; slack, $1. 
ance of the territory the quotations are: Lump, 
$2.25; mine-run, $1.85; slack, $1. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Small shipments from Australia this fall may effect prices 
to some extent. Elimination of duty will not have any ex- 
tensive bearing on situation, 

The sailing schooner “George E. Billings” arrived in the 
Columbia River this week from Australia with a cargo of 
coal of about 1500 tons, part of which was discharged at 
Astoria and the remainder will be brought to Portland. This 
is the first water shipment received here since early last 
spring. It was announced today that a second shipment of 
about 1500 tons will arrive in a couple of months. 

General indications here are that there will be a scarcity 
of coal in this market during the winter and retail dealers 
are notifying customers accordingly. The weather so far 
has been mild in the western part of the state, but snow 
fell in the eastern sections during the week. Receipts of 
coal are rather light for the present owing to the difficulty 
in getting cars promptly. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Oct. 10—Steam-coal market conditions are not materially 


UTC 


changed. A good demand continuing for admiralty list coals, 
while inferior classes are plentiful and prices on the easy 
side. 

Best Welsh steam...... $4.58@4.80 Best Monmouthshires. .$3.84@4.08 
Best seconds........... 4.44@4.56 Seconds:|. ut eee eon easel 
Seconds...) ate eee 4.20@4.32 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.46@2.58 
Best dry coals.......... 4.32@4.56 Seconds an" mcs eae see 2.28@2.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 
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The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for August and the two months ending Aug. 31, 1913, 
in short tons: 











——August: 2 Months 

Destination 1913 1912 1913 % 1912 N 
Tidewater........ 319,616 356,296 558,254 18 644,989 22 
East. oS alegeeleeenare Bis 172,249 200,216 364,040 12 364,964 12 
Wiens cree ee 1,066,671 975,301 1,933,543 63 1,907,186 65 
Total dase: 1,558,536 1,531,813 2,855,837  —«-2,917,139 

okey st 2,2 sees: 26,723 22,082 56,668 42,058 

From connections 

Bituminous...... 106,989 21,079 200,391 ai 36,620 1 

Anthracite....... 1,642 808 3,213 1,597 
Total (except rast rte 
COKE) seco atale 1,667,167 1,553,700 3,059,441 100 2,955,356 100 
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THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Oct. 1, as follows: 











Surplus Shortage Net* 
New Dngland Linesy.ii.ccnes ase iat oe ohne ane eae 0 100 100 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn. 748 950 202 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. . . 300 2,103 1,803 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina.... 859 4,573 3,714 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 265 628 363 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. . 1,064 85/7 207 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska..............-.--+: 544 0 544 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... 1,451 216 1,235 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico...............++.-- 476 4 472 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................-- 2,226 70 2,156 
Canadian. Lines.).\s <:6.deevicwacds teak. Ee eee 20 892 872 
Bota scree. osc clevecsva este ped see eee ee ei ee 7,953 10,393 2,440 
May 15 June 14 June 30 July 15 Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
Surplus........ 12,267 11,098 11,055 13,203 8,810 8,293 8,689 8,714 
Shortage....... 4,226 2,033 2,821 1,826 4,029 7,038 5,209 7,731 
INeo* cehi cet 8,041 9,065 8,234 12,377 4,781 1,255 3,480 983 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 








NET SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 
OF COAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
YEARS 1912 AND 1913 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Oct. 18. 


-Week’s Range——. Year’s Range 








Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 84 84 84 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ 102 1003 1003 109% 105 
Colorado: Fuel, &:lron: vases 29 28 28 41 244 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... eat Moi 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... oe ee 1023 1023 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 210 200 210 iid » ee 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 51 493 493 534 47} 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 84 834 833 85 80 
Pittsburgh Coals: Wi. 0t.s serene 21% ast 21 242 143 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref; 2% oo: jensen 90% 88 . 90 95 73 
Pond: Creeks oe tahis wites sate ate 21 19 19 232 16 
Reading (205 26 L eee eee coe 166 1603 *et 171 151 
Reading Ist: Pref... faces ot see ete 85 84¢ 84 923 82 
Reading 2nd: Pref) ?en)o- at once sj Ne 91 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 43 43 43 54 37 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colos. FP. &. I.-gen: sif.c25s ia. cece 95 98 98 Sept. 913 933 99% 
Colo: F..& Tagen: 68.0% pce ees 104 1043 1074 June’l2  .. a 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 80 Sale 80 804 77% = =85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. 1st 5s........ ef oe 76, ‘Aug. Vis. 76 76 
Cons. Coal ist and ref. 5s...../.... 92% 93 Oct. ’12 Be 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s........ ve ik 102§ April’06 .. ihe 
K. &H. C..& GC: let sific bse 91 ~ 98 Jan.’13 98 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st sf 5s........ - 86 852 854 85 om 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 772 Sale 773 773 73 
TennCoal gen.:58: sneer 99 Sale 99 100 98} 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 10173 1012 Sept. ’13 100% 103 
Tenn?) Div: lst.¢/6s7.8 a) ono eee 102 102 Sept. 713 1003 102 
Gab. C. M:. Co. Ist'g/68: 3.0. oe Bo hey: suly 13° 1038 ‘105 
Utah: Fue! Tst.g/58.0. ee 2. ati a ae i ee Ss fo. 
Victes, fuel Ist sif S8.00u.0 10m eee we on 84 80 May ’13 79% 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 92% 95 93 93 92 98 





The Reading Co.—Regular quarterly dividend on the first 
preferred stock of 1%, payable Dee. 11 to holders of records 
Nov. 25. 





Consolidation Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 
14%%, payable Oct. 31 to holders of record Oct. 25. 





Consolidation Coal Co.—According to a statement made 
the early part of the current year this company operates 82 
bituminous coal mines. It also owns 32 miles of railroad and 
two thousand 60-ton steel coal cars. The aggregate of both 
road and cars is valued at $5,000,000. 
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A New Departure In Coal Washing 


About 30 to 40% of the tonnage handled in every 
coal washery toda is too fine for a successful separa- 
tion by the use of jigs. ‘These tailings, heretofore 
a waste product, can now be successfully treated, 
making a product of very low ash content, excellent 
for coking purposes. 


The MASSCO Coal Washing Table 


(Fully protected by U. S. Patents.) 
is the first machine to accomplish this to any degree of success. 


The table shows a remarkably high percentage of separation and the process is visible 
at all times while the table is in operation, which is susceptible of exact adjustment 
and under easy control of the operator. 





A big coal washery in Dawson, N.M., recently put a Massco Table through an 
exhaustive test. And the test was so siccessiul that we later received their order for 
24 Tables. 







A summary of this test 
will be sent on your 
request—also other de- 
tails. WRITE. 





The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 


New York Office, 42 Broadway 


Denver Salt Lake City El Paso 


Eastern Representative; American Coal Washer Co., Alton, Ill. 
N. W. Representative: Mining Machinery Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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The Cast Steel Bar Frame 


(Barsteel) 
of Baldwin- Westinghouse Mine Locomotives 


This frame is of the same type as 
that used on the famous Baldwin 
Mikadosteam freight locomotives. 
It is designed to give greater 
strength than any other type of 
frame for a specified weight of 
locomotive and to allow easy ac- 
cess to all parts so that the loco- 
motive can be inspected or over- 


The frame on this Baldwin 
Mikado locomotive and the 
mining locomotive frame 
shown above are of the same 
type—simple, 
strong and durable. 





hauled, when necessary, with the 
least possible cost of time and 


labor. 


The motors; brake shoes; brake rig- 
ging and sand boxes are all quickly 
reached, and excellent ventilation is 
given to the motors and resistance, 
through the openings allowed by the 
Barsteel frame construction. The 
journals and the motor armature and 
axle bearings are also easy to get at for 
thorough lubrication. 

The Barsteel frame is 
only one of the important 
features of Baldwin-West- 
inghouse Mine locomotives, 
which give the user the 
greatest possible service. 


accessible, 


Full information can be 
obtained by address- 
ing either Company. 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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*Tllustrated Article 
FOREWORD: Page 639 *AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION: Pages 650-652 


Calls attention to the desirability of having both prac- 
tical and theoretical mining men on the Official staff of 
a coal company. Such a combination is more likely to 
result in an efficient and satisfactory administration of 
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The Price Cutter 
By Brrton BRALEY 


You have met him I am sure 

He’s the salesman who would lure 

Orders from you with a discount, 
round and fat. 

Who would whisper in your ear 

So none else could ever hear, 

The special price he'd quote for 
this or that. 


He’s the man who tells you straight, 

That for you he'll pay the freight, 

If you never breathe a word to 
Smith or Brown. 

And you find as time goes by 

This was just the same old lie, 

That he told to every customer in 
town. 


He will tell in the convention 

How he’s strongly for prevention 

Of price cutting with its wrongs 
and useless ills. 

But he can’t resist temptation 

And he’ll cut his “best” quotation 

By perhaps a special discount on 
the bills. 


But there’s hope for us at last 

For his kind is fading fast, 

And the salesman who will win 
out in the end 

Is the one who knows his biz 

Knows what isn’t and what is 

And upon whose price quotation 
you'll depend. 
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' The technically educated mine manager is 
uch in evidence these days. We hasten to 
_dd—this is as it should be, in fact, when we 
onsider the extent and possibilities of me- 
shanical equipment, as applied to mining at 
‘he present time, it is hard to believe that it 
‘ould be otherwise. 


| We are far from agreeing, however, with 
the official who insists that he desires an entire 
organization of superintendents and foremen 
who .can boast an engineering education. 
The viewpoint of the man with a technical 
training is so radically different to that of the 
so called practical man, that unless an organ- 
ization contains able men of both classes, 
errors of judgment are sure to develop sooner 
or later—generally sooner. 


We gave an illustration of this in our “Fore- 
word”’ of Sept. 6, in discussing the possibilities 
of getting clean coal: The mechanical expert, 
with his picking belts and washeries, was 
compared with the practical man, who knows 
absolutely the kind of coal his miners ought 
to load. 


The ventilation problem often brings out 
noticeably the two viewpoints: 


If a mine inspector unexpectedly demands 
that the quantity of air in a certain mine be 
generously increased, the engineer of technical 
training will immediately tabulate water- 
gage readings, investigate fan efficiencies and 
live for days with fan catalogs. In contrast 
to him, the practical man will don his overalls 
and start on a personal inspection of all air 
courses in the mine. When you recall that 
the fan engineer requires eight times the power 
to get twice the volume, if he makes no change 
in his air-course areas, while the fellow with 
the overalls can often get double the volume 
with the same power, providing he can dis- 
cover that his air-course area is obstructed 
unnecessarily. You must admit, therefore, 
that the overalls are about as important as 
the slide rule, to say the least. 
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Many a mine has been taxed wich a new fan 
installation that would not have been required 
had an intelligent examination of airways 
been conducted by a competent man, with 
authority to carry out his recommendations. 


One more example: A mine is to be greatly 
enlarged, and as the mine cars that have been 
in use are pretty well worn out, besides being 
of obsolete design, it is decided to purchase new 
cars throughout. (You'll find mines in this 
transition stage near at hand, if you investi- 
gate.) 


The technical engineer compares prices of 
steel cars, aS against wood, investigates the 
average life of each and then makes a decision. 
The practical man interviews the miners to 
see just how well the wood car, about to be 
discarded, suits his requirements. Is it so 
heavy that it can not be pushed in and out of 
rooms without exhausting the miner, before 
a fair tonnage is loaded; is it too high, requir- 
ing unnecessary effort in loading; is its wheel 
base too long, or too short? If too long it is 
difficult to put on the track when derailed, 
if too short it will jump the track too easily. 


We know of a case where steel mine cars 
were purchased for a low-seam coal mine, 
upon the recommendation of a competent 
mining engineer. The cars were so heavy that 
the men could not handle them to advantage 
in and out of their rooms and the mine became 
so unpopular with miners that the cars even- 
tually were replaced with wooden ones. 


College men, as a rule, are clannish, when it 
comes to choosing between college men and 
practical men, just as the practical fellows are 
clannish, when choosing between men of their 
ranks, as against those with a college training ; 
this, no doubt, explains that “‘birds-of-a- 
feather” tendency, in so many coal mine 
organizations. 
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The Madison Coal Corporation Mine No. 9 


By Jamrs TAYLoR* 


SY NOPSIS—Brief description of the surface plant and 
underground arrangements... The checking system, to 
show the number of miners and other employees in the 
mine, and to avoid accident by a miner going unwarned 
into a place where danger eaists. Fire rules in force. 
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The property known as Mine No. 9, of the Madison 
Coal Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., is located at Dewmaine, 
Williamson County, Illinois, and embraces 1560 acres 
of coal and surface. The seam of coal is that known as 
the Williamson County coal No. 6. This seam varies in 
thickness from 7.5 to 9.2 ft., and is found at different 
depths up to 276 ft. below the surface. 


THE SURFACE PLANT 


The plant of this company, two illustrations of which 


a power hacksaw; and a 27-in. swing-drill press. Ther 
are, besides, a complete set of tools for winding arma 
tures and a complete set of machinist’s tools. 

The blacksmith shop (Fig. 2) is a building 38x21 ff. 
inside measurement, of brick construction, and i 
equipped with two forges; a shaper for pit-car iron; : 
power hammer for sharpening machine bits; a swag 
block ; a power grindstone; an emery wheel; a power say 
for cutting wood at any angle; a, portable electric drill 
for both wood and iron; and a crab for handling cars 
There is, besides, a complete set of tools of every descrip 
tion, required for repairing and building cars, as well a 
for repairing and building dwellings. 


SYSTEM OF MINING AND UNDERGROUND ConsTRUCTION 


The system of mining is that known as the “panel sys 
tem.” The mine workings are laid out in panels 60/ 





Fig. 1. SHowine InrerRIor or MACHINE SHOP 


adorn the front cover of our next issue, is one of the most 
complete in the state, having a maximum capacity of 
3500 tons, for an 8-hour day. 

The office contains a large concrete vault, for preserv- 
ing maps and documents of value, and two large bed- 
rooms furnished with five single beds for the accommoda- 
tion of the mine officials or entertainment of visitors. 

The hoisting engines are equipped with automatic en- 
gine stops to prevent overwinding, and the cages are 
fitted with a signal device so arranged that the men on 
the cage can signal the engineer, at any point of the 
trip, to stop, raise or lower the cage, as desired. The 
plant is equipped with an electric concrete-mixing ma- 
chine, adapted to either underground or surface use. 
Figs. 1 and 2 are views of the interior of the machine 
and blacksmith shops, respectively. 

The machine shop (Fig. 1) is 38x27 ft., inside meas- 
urement, built of brick and concrete. It is equipped with 
an electric motor, for power purposes; a steam engine to 
be used when the generators are out of service; a 26x28- 
in. by 12-ft. planer; a 26-in. lathe; a 13-in. by 6-ft. lathe; 


*State mine inspector, Fourth district, Peoria, Ill. 





Fic. 2. Suowrna Inrrerror or BLACKSMITH SHOP 


ft. square. The main and stub entries are driven 12 {t. 
wide and 25-ft. pillars are left between the entries of 
each pair. Rooms are turned off the stub entries on 40- 
ft. centers, at right angles to the road, and driven a dis- 
tance of 250 ft.; these rooms are 20 ft. wide, with 20- 
ft. pillars between them. 

The sides of the main entry, at the shaft bottom and in 
the runway or cutoff for the entries, are protected with 
concrete walls on which are placed steel I-beams, to suj)- 
port the roof over the tracks. Fig. 3 shows these con- 
crete walls and the I-beams in position. This construc 
tion is used for a distance of 1800 ft. on the main en- 
try. The automatic trap doors used in this mine are pro- 
vided with side entrances or doors, for the use of men 


_ only. 


The mining law of Illinois provides that all crosseuts, 
connecting inlet and outlet air courses, except the last 
one nearest the face, shall be closed with substantial 
stoppings, to be made as nearly air-tight as possible. Tn 
the making of the air-tight partitions or stoppings, 10 
loose material or refuse shall be used. 

Fig. 4 shows a crosscut closed with “Pyrobar” blocks 
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8x10x16 in. The floor in the crosscut in which the stop- 


_ ping is to be erected is first leveled off, and the rib coal 


cut away to a depth of 6 in. and the full width of the 
block. A concrete foundation is then made 12 in. wide 
by 14 in. high, on which the blocks are placed. The 
blocks are laid in a good portland cement, and the work 
finally sealed so as to be air-tight. These blocks have 
proved the best stopping material ever used where it 1s 
dry. 

The mining law of Illinois requires that the mine man- 
ager (mine foreman) shall provide a suitable checking 
system whereby the entrance into and departure from the 
mine of each employee shall be correctly recorded for 
reference. In compliance with this requirement, the 
Madison Coal Corporation have adopted the following 
system: Two duplicate check boards are provided, one 
being placed at the top and the other at the bottom of 
the main hoisting shaft. 

One of these check boards is shown in Fig. 5. It is 
made in the form of a cabinet, having two folding doors, 
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cage. Arriving at the top of the shaft, the miner re- 
turns his check to the board on the surface and goes 
home. 

Should it happen that the mine examiner find a dan- 
gerous place, on his inspection of the mine, he removes 
the corresponding check from the board at the surface 
and hangs in its place the tag previously mentioned, on 
which he has written a brief description of the nature of 
the danger existing in that place. The checks removed 
by the examiner are given to the mine manager and, be- 
fore the man can enter the mine, he must go to the mine 
manager for his check. His tag is then examined and, 
if he is unable to read, the nature of the danger exist- 
ing in his working place is explained to him, after which 
the man is given his check and allowed to go below; and 
the tags are filed for reference. 


Frre RULES oF THE MaApIson CoaL CorPORATION 


The Mining Law of Illinois requires fire-fighting 
equipment and other means for the prevention and con- 





Fig. 3. SHowina ConcrETE AND STEEL UNDERGROUND 
MAIN-ENntTry CONSTRUCTION 


which when thrown open expose the checks to view, as 
shown in the figure. The entire board is subdivided, 
according to the different classes of employees. The 
miners’ checks occupy the center of the board. The 
Spaces are numbered in consecutive order and each is pro- 
vided with a hook on which the corresponding check is 
hung.. The check is a brass tag with a hole in it and 
numbered, as shown in the center of the figure. There is, 
also, a special tag designed to be used to notify the 
miner of any danger in his place. On the face of the 
tag is the date, check number and acknowledgment of 
the man that he is informed of the danger existing in his 
place. On the reverse side, the existing danger is ex- 
plained by the mine examiner (fireboss). 

en going on shift in the morning, the men receive 
their checks from the board at the top of the shaft, pre- 
sent them to the cager, who then permits them to go on 
the cage. At the bottom of the shaft, the miner hangs 
his check in its proper place on the board there provided 
and proceeds to his work. On leaving the mine, each 
man takes his check from the board at the shaft bottom, 
presents it to the cager, who permits him to go on the 


Fig. 4. SHOWING A “PYROBAR” PERMANENT 
FIREPROOF ENTRY STOPPING 


trol of fires and to avoid the loss of life from this cause, 
in coal mines. 


1. All fire equipment shall be tested in actual drill “not 
less than once every fourteen days,” both on the surface, 
as well as in the mine workings. 

2. The alarm of fire on the surface shall be short, con- 
tinuous blasts of the steam whistle. 

3. When fire is discovered underground it must be im- 
mediately made known by telephone to the cagers at the 
bottom of the shaft, and by them to the mine manager and 
his assistants, who will immediately give such telephone in- 
structions as will best protect the men in making their 
escape. Whoever first gives the alarm of fire by telephone 
must stay at the telephone to receive and convey such in- 
structions as are required and in addition must notify all 
drivers to go into their respective territories and warn all 
who are working there. 

4. Telephones must be kept at each “‘parting” and in good 
working order. 

5. The head cager must test the telephone every two 
hours during each working shift, making the first test before 
hoisting commences in the morning. The mine manager in 
charge of the night shift must make frequent tests and know 
that the telephones are in working condition in districts 
where men are employed. 

7. The mine managers are charged with the duty of test- 
ing the telephones and making report of their condition each 
day. 

8. After the alarm has been given either on the surface 
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or below ground, no coal except that on the ascending cage 
must be hoisted, and both cages must be immediately re- 
lieved of cars. 

9. All men upon hearing the alarm of fire must immedi- 
ately go to their respective stations and prepare the pumps, 
hydrants, hose and chemical extinguishers for action. Driy- 
ers, motormen, trip-riders and others must immediately give 
notice to all employed in their respective districts and exert 
their best efforts to aid in the safe escape of the entire forca. 

10. Hoisting engineers must remain in the engine room 
and obey regular signals and the orders of the district super- 
intendent or mine manager. 


11. The firemen: must remain at the boilers unless other- 
wise directed by the district superintendent or mine man- 
ager. 

12. The head dumper or weigh boss, as may be directed, 


shall have charge of the gates and guard the shaft at the 
surface landing, and attend mine signals. 

13. The head bottom cager will retain charge of the 
cages and attend to fire alarm and other signals at-the shaft 
bottom. 


14. Th machinist’s duty will be to attend the fire pumps 
only. 
15. It shall be the duty of the head blacksmith or his 


helper (as may be designated) to open valves for conveying 
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Fic. 5. SHowING THE CHECK BoArD OPEN 


water to the fan house and all water pipes on the surface 
and in the mines. 

16. Certain assigned duties shall be given to a sufficient 
number of men to take charge of valves connected with all 
underground fire pipe lines, handle the hose on the surface 
and in the working buildings, as well as in the mine. 

17. Under no circumstances must hay or straw be per- 
mitted to be loaded into the mine until all miners of the day 
shift are on the surface, and then must only be lowered into 
the mine after it has been inspected by the hoisting engineer 
or top foreman to see that the hay and straw are in bales 
and contained in a closed forage box with lid securely fast- 
ened to make it impossible of ignition from any cause, and 
the hoisting engineer on duty at the time is charged with 
the knowledge of such inspection. 

18. The first duty of the night watchman or such other 
person as may be designated by the district superintendent 
or mine manager (when the weather permits) shall be to 
unreel two lines of hose (one on each side of the mine) and 
open the hydrant valves. 

19. On the discovery of fire at night, the steam whistle 
must be blown and alarm also given as provided in rules 2 
ang 3: . 

The night forces must, upon the alarm of fire, go to their 
regular stations and duties assigned by the district superin- 
tendent or mine manager. 

The greatest degree of protection and safety to life and 
property can only be secured by the cool, prompt action of 
those in charge of the forces and the fire apparatus; as well 
as calmness and good order on the part of all employees 
leaving the mine. Fire apparatus must not be handled by 
anyone except those authorized to do so, and then only in 
case of fire or for the purpose of drill and repairing. 

Any person known to mutilate or damage any part of the 
fire machinery and appliances will be prosecuted, and if an 
employee, in addition thereto, will be discharged. 


‘Among the numerous improvements the Madison Coal 
Cornoration has installed at No. 9 mine is a Jeffrey 
14x5-ft. double-inlet, reversible, underthrow fan. This 
fan is installed in an absolutely fireproof building of 
brick, concrete and steel, and has a capacity of 200,000 
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cu.ft. of air per minute, at a speed of 150 r.p.m., against 
a 4-in. water gage. This fan is driven by two Skinner 
high-speed automatic 19x20-in. direct-connected en- 
gines. With both engines running, it will be capable of 
delivering 250,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, against a 6- 
in. water-gage. 


Trestles with Old Rails for Stringers 


In the reconstruction of the line of the Pennsylvania 
R.R. at Rahway, N. J., the Keystone State Construction 
Co. has a considerable length of timber trestle in which 
the stringers are made of old rails discarded by the rail- 
way. These trestles are of two types, one used as a con- 
struction railway and the other as a filling trestle which 
is covered by the fill as it progresses. 

The construction-railway trestle is the heavier of the 
two (Fig. 1). It is made up of the usual framed bents 
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Enc. News 
Details of Track 


Construction TRESTLE WITH RAIL STRINGERS 
(Pennsylvania R.R. track elevation, Rahway, N. J., The Key- 
stone State Construction Co.) 
with round log uprights and sapling braces and a squared 
6x8-in. cap. On this cap run the stringers, four old 100- 
lb. rails, in groups of two, spanning the 12-ft. opening 
between bents. These rails are spiked with standard 
railway spikes to the cap, and are spliced wherever the 
breaks come with the standard rail splices with bolts only 

in the end holes. 

The 3-ft. gage construction track is built of old 70- 
Ib. rails spiked to 6x7-in. ties with an 8x9-in. tie dapped 
2 in. over the stringer rails at the bents. These latter 
ties are bolted with 34-in. bolts to the bent caps, and this 
is the only fastening of the track to the bents or string- 
ers.—Hngineering News, 
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Relation of Big Business to Mining 


Coat AGE next week will contain an address on this 
subject, delivered by Charles Richard Van Hise, to the 
annual convention of the American Mining Congress 
held in Philadelphia last week. 
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SYNOPSIS—Coal lands are not now to be obtained in 
‘the West as they were formerly acquired in the Central 
I States. They are either held at an wnreasonable price per 
acre or withheld from entry entirely. They are not sell- 
‘ing and the Western States are unable to tax them for 
“revenue. It is proposed that a royalty by some evaluated 
at 37 billion dollars shall be ultimately paid by the op- 
-erators of Colorado to the national government, the 
lands meanwhile being exempt from taxation. 
% 

It was Daniel Webster who eternally damned the 
Rocky Mountain region, the greatest mineral-producing 
area of our country. In consigning this great empire of 
states to the limbo of outer darkness he used the follow- 

| Ing language: 
; What do we want of that vast, worthless area, that 
| region of savages and wild beasts, of deserts, of shifting 
sands and whirling winds, of dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? 
' To what cause could we ever hope to put those great deserts 
-_ and those endless mountain ranges, impenetrable and cov- 
| ered to their very bas2 with eternal snow? What can we 
- ever do with the western coast, a coast of 3000 miles, rock- 
bound, cneerless and uninviting? 


~The American pioneer, braving every danger, overcom- 
ing every hardship, meeting with fortitude and courage 
the difficulties and perils of the wilderness has returned 
sufficient answer to the doubts of the New England states- 
man. Where lay the barren desert now thrives a fruit- 
ful land of promise. But the spirit that prompted the 
harsh dictum of Webster is still alive in activities of later 
statesmen. Where he lacked imagination and vision 
they refuse to accept the evidence of their own senses. 
And so they have added to the pioneer’s burden, dis- 
couraging rules and regulations which seek to deny to 
him the fruits of his toil. 


WesterN MINING CoNDITIONS ONCE FAVORABLE 


The government recognized that it was the explorers, 
settlers and developers who made the value of every- 
thing in a wild and uninhabitated country; that if the 
lands were not exploited and improved they would re- 
main as worthless as they had been for 6000 years. 

Under this general policy of rewarding the pioneer 
citizens of the United States in the development of the 
natural resources of the public domain, thousands of 
people crossed the trackless desert for California, and 
there discovered the richest gold fields ever known in 
the history of the world. These gold mines were upon 
the public domain. There was no law providing for the 
location of mining claims. The miner locating gold fields 
in California could have been considered by the govern- 
ment a trespasser and liable to refund to the government 
the value of all the gold extracted; but under the policy 
of the government as to the settlement of lands in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Missouri no one ever suggested 
that the miner was not entitled to the fruits of his dis- 
covery; and the miners themselves proceeded to frame 
rules and regulations as to the manner of locating and 
developing the mines. These provisions weré afterward 
enacted into laws by Congress, not to provide a profit 





*Senator from Colorado. 


Ps ae eer read before the American Mining Congress, 
ct. 22. 
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Administration of Public Mining Lands 


By J. F. SHAFROTH* 


to the national government, but for the purpose of pro- 
moting the production of the greatest wealth to the 
nation and benefitting all the citizens thereof. 

Under that policy there has been a development of the 
Western country unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Three billions of dollars in the precious metals, produced 
at a cost of perhaps that amount of money, but turned 
into the channels of trade, have contributed largely to- 
ward making this country the most prosperous nation 
on earth. It is the increase of basic money that has 
always given a quickening impulse to business and com- 
merce. An enormous development has been produced 
in all the other industries of that region. 


THe LAanps ArE Now to Br LEASED 


Now it is proposed, by bills introduced in Congress, 
and advocated by followers of Mr. Pinchot, to change 
this policy, to impose royalties upon powers generated 
by falling water, and to lease the oil and phosphate lands 
and the coal and metalliferous mines upon a rental basis 
payable to the treasury of the United States. 

No other states have had their resources taxed by the 
national government, and we deem it is unfair that the 
people of the states which had all the products of their 
natural resources for themselves should now require, 
through their senators and representatives, these less 
favored states in the West not only to undertake the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of these states, but to 
pay into the federal treasury a tax upon the very develop- 
ment thereof. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 


_ What does the leasing of the natural resources of the 
mountain states mean? It means perpetual ownership 
in the national government, and that means exemption 
from taxation forever. Perpetual exemption from taxa- 
tion of vast territory in a state is almost destructive of 
its development. It is an injustice which, it seems to 
me, every fair-minded person must recognize. The state 
must maintain government for state, county and school 
purposes over all the lands within its borders, whether 
reserved or not. 

In the West the taxes upon land for a period of 30 
years, including reasonable interest upon each yearly 
payment, amount to the value of the land. Therefore, 
when the lands privately owned must pay all of the taxes 
for state, county and school purposes it is equivalent to 
their paying every 30 years, in addition to their just 
taxes, an amount equal to the value of the public lands. 
Thus the people of these states must pay for these pub- 
lic lands every 30 years and yet never own a foot of the 
same. Is that right; is it just; is it the way a parent 
would treat a child? Is it a compliance with the enabling 
acts which provide that each state is “admitted into the 
Union upon an equal footing with the original states in 
all respects whatsoever.” 

This new policy would not only deprive the states of 
the means of raising the necessary revenue to establish 
and maintain good government, but in addition to that 
injustice the advocates thereof propose to make revenue 
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for the federal treasury by taxing the natural resources 
of the West. By so doing they propose to make the 
mountain states pay an undue proportion of the burdens 
of the national government. 


Wuat A Tren-Cent Royatty WILL RAISE 


It has been estimated by the geological survey at Wash- 
ington that there are contained within the boundaries 
of the state of Colorado 371,000,000,000 tons of coal. 
More than three-fourths of this coal is upon the public 
domain. If a rental of 10c. per ton is to be imposed 
upon that natural resource of the state of Colorado, it 
would mean ultimately that the citizens of our state must 
contribute $37,000,000,000 to the federal treasury. This 
tax is advocated on the ground that it will prevent waste. 
According to the geological report, Colorado alone has 


sufficient coal to supply the world for 300 years, at the. 


present rate of consumption of about one and one-quarter 
billion tons per annum. Although my state is now min- 
ing 11,000,000 tons of coal a year, yet our production for 
50 years has exhausted only one-half of 1 per cent. of our 
coal deposits. 

If royalties are to be paid for the extraction of the 
precious and base metals, other millions will be turned 
into the federal treasury from the natural resources of 
our state. It may be that it will be proposed, as is done 
in the forestry department at Washington, that one- 
fourth of the receipts will be turned over to the state 
treasury, to be used only for certain purposes to be pre- 
scribed by the federal government. But is it equal or 
fair treatment to our commonwealth for the government 
to impose any tax whatever upon our natural resources, 
which it has never imposed upon the older and richer 
states of the Union? It must be remembered that the 
act of Parliament of Great Britain imposing duties upon 
goods shipped to the 13 colonies, against which our fore- 
fathers rebelled, provided that the revenue derived there- 
from should be expended in America for its protection 
and defense. 

The policy of the nation holding in perpetuity great 
forest reserves and coal, gas, oil, phosphate and mineral 
lands, and rights-of-way for water-power plants, and con- 
trolling the same, is.an interference with local affairs 
which, according to our theory of government, should 
belong to the states. 


THE STATE SHOULD ConTROL THE LANDS WITHIN 
Its BorDrERS 


It was the late Justice John M. Harlan, of the supreme 
court of the United States, who said: 


A national government for national affairs and state gov- 
ernments for state affairs is the foundation rock upon which 
our institutions rest. Any serious departure from that prin- 
ciple would bring disaster upon the American system of free 
government. 

The permanent administration of public lands in a 
state, sovereign as to all functions except those which 
were delegated to the national government, is an inter- 
ference with local affairs never before attempted in the 
history of this country. Such administration by a bu- 
reau at Washington, with its thousands of guards im- 
ported from other states patrolling these gigantic areas, 
can never be satisfactory to the people of the states in 
which such lands are situated. The bureau will always 
be controlled by officers who are not in sympathy with 
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the people of such states. Carpetbag government of such 
local affairs is bound to follow with its antagonism to 
everything that interferes with the national government’s 
control and use of these reserves, which we think are so 
destructive of the development of our states. 

The discouragement to the prospector of mineral lands, 
by reason of the rules adopted by the forestry bureau, 
has been so great in Colorado that there are now prac- 
tically no prospectors left. And yet we know that the 
hills of our state have hardly been scratched in prospect- 
ing for the minerals therein contained. It is impossible 
for these reserves to be managed to the best interests of 
our people by a bureau administered two or three thous- 
and miles away. 

How Coneress IMPOVERISHES THE NATION 


The effects of this bureaucratic administration of our 
mineral lands are evidenced in great distress not only to 
the states directly concerned but also to the commerce 
and industry of the entire nation. ‘The prospector has 
been driven from the hills. Under the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated by absentee guardians of our estate he 
has become a trespasser upon the lands of his common- 
wealth. He dare not go into the hills to seratch for 
precious metals lest some ranger lately imported from 
Connecticut or New Jersey warn him off. 

Against the physical obstacles which nature placed in 
his path the pioneer prospector pitted a stout heart and a 
willing hand, and came victorious from the encounter. 
But the artficial barriers raised up by the government 
of the United States have proved too strong for him and 
he has succumbed in the unequal struggle. His state is 
poorer by his passing, and industry and commerce move 
in sluggish channels with the cutting off of his contribu- 
tions to them. 


Appointment of Mine Inspectors in 
West Virginia 
Following is a list of district mine inspectors appointed 
by the new chief of the Department of Mines, in West 
Virginia, Earl A. Henry. The appointments are for a 
period of four years. 


Name District Address 
Karl i. Schoew... oe sone eene First: i. en eee Fairmont 
Frank EH. Parsons.\5.0024 jc. = 16:8 S@CONG/ ech). Clarksburg 
Li. D,. Vaughn... ..i05 tae dene a bird eae Grafton 
W2tB. Plaster, ieee Fourth 4... cee Elkins 
ReiBeiCobb isc eee eee Pifth.©...,.2) one Montgomery 
Bnoch Carver whe. ecs ue ted ot EXUDE seen Charleston 
James Martin. ..0y eee ee Seventh... ee Charleston 
iJ) Flanagan: ee eee Wighth #0. oe Montgomery 
7B. Holliday 24 sce see eee Ninthi.. |). j.sn eee Beckley 
Arthur Mitchell*: <0 2.5... s2 105) Lenth al eee eee Bluefield 
g0bn Phillips:....c0c.62: «12 4206) Wleventh ss aeeere Welch 
ine. OC: Lambert... soon eee Twelfth........04.5..08) Williamson 


Mr. Henry has served the state, as district mine in- 
spector, for a number of years, and is thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions of mining throughout the state. Much 
is to be expected, during Mr. Henry’s administration, in. 
the work of continuing the systematizing of the mine- 
inspection service in West Virginia. The chief of the 
Department of Mines has always had the hearty codpera- 
tion and confidence of the entire body of district in- 
spectors, and to this fact is largely due the rapid advance 
that has been made in the state, during the incumbency 
of John Laing, formerly at the head of the department. 


We bespeak the same hearty support, during the present 


administration. 





*Resigned; see Personals, p. 675. 
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-SYNOPSIS—An illuminating study of some of the bus- 
iness aspects of the coal industry. Despite the well known 
‘fact that the anthracite companies are growing stronger 
} financially each year, Mr. Parker presents figures show- 
i ing that anthracite mining yields practically no profit. 
The same rather incongruous condition prevails in the bi- 
- tuminous industry. Western operators fare the best. 


oe 
ve 


In order to do justice to the subject and to the oc- 
_easion, a paper on the cost of coal mining prepared for 
presentation before the American Congress should be 

based upon an intensive study of the records, not too 

many, of typical operations in a sufficient number of 
states to get results capable of analytical comparison and 
| deduction. 

Unfortunately, when I was asked by the Secretary of 
the Congress to prepare this paper there was not time 
to collect data from which such a study could be made, 
| and I have been compelled to adopt as the basis of this 
discussion the latest official statistics available, those of 
the Thirteenth Census of the United States, which cov- 
ers the calendar year 1909. Since that time wages have 
been advanced in both the anthracite and bituminous 
districts, and prices for the product have been raised to 
compensate for (and in some cases, possibly more than 

offset) the increased cost of production. 


Necessity FoR MorE CAREFUL ACCOUNTING 


If at the outset I may be permitted to make a sug- 
gestion, as to one thing needed in the codl-mining in- 
dustry (looking at it from the standpoint of the statis- 
tician and economist) it is a standardization in the meth- 
ods of accounting. It is difficult—one might say im- 
possible—to compile accurate statistical data regarding 
cost and value of product when operators themselves can- 
not tell what their product costs nor what they actually 
receive for it, and when their only means of judging 
whether they are making or losing money is by their bank 
accounts. 

Within the present year the Geological Survey was re- 
quested by one corporation, whose value of production 
is measured by the tens of millions, to furnish state- 
ments of its output some ten or fifteen years ago, which 
it was unable to ascertain from its own records. The 
only reason that the Survey could not comply with the 
request was that the schedules and tabulations are kept 
for two years only, for purposes of comparison, and are 
then destroyed, as there is no place where they can be 
safely stored and the best method of maintaining their 
confidential character is to burn them. 

In the anthracite region particularly is it difficult to 
secure accurate information, not only in regard to min- 
ing cost, but also the value at first hand of the output. 
A large proportion of the anthracite is sold at so much 
a ton delivered at Buffalo, or Chicago, or Milwaukee, or 
wherever it may be, and the sale price of the coal at the 
- Mines includes the freight to the point of delivery and is 





*Statistician, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Note—An_ address before the 16th annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress, Philadelphia, Oct. 20 to 24, 1913. 
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The Costs and Profits in Coal Mining 


By Epwarp W. PARKER* 


so entered on the books. Until the recent action of the 
United States Supreme Court abolishing the contracts 
between the anthracite companies and the transportation 
interests, all the anthracite shipped to New York harbor 
ports for a number of years has been sold on a percentage 
basis of the tidewater price, the railroads taking 35 per 
cent. for the freight and returning 65 per cent. to the 
operators. 

The magnitude of the task of determining what the ac- 
tual value of the product is, was rather forcibly brought 
home to me last spring, when I called at the New York 
office of one of the big anthracite companies for the pur- 
pose of urging the expediting of that company’s report. 
It had furnished complete reports of production, by sizes, 
for its numerous mines, but had omitted any statement 
of values. I had written a letter urgently requesting as 
accurate a statement of the value as I had received of the 
production, and had been promised the additional infor- 
mation. ‘The auditor brought for my observation sheet 
upon sheet of closely written figures, upon which the cal- 
culations necessary to get the data had been made. It 
had taken the entire time of one clerk more than two 
weeks to do the work. 


DIFFICULTY IN COMPUTING CosTs 


What goes into mining cost is in many cases as difficult 
to ascertain. As many here well know, the old type of 
wooden or corrugated-iron breakers in the anthracite re- 
gions of Pennsylvania is giving way rapidly to modern 
structures or reinforced concrete or other fireproof con- 
struction. I have been reliably informed that the invest- 
ment in most cases is charged, not to capital account, but 
to mining expenses. It must, of course, eventually go 
into the cost of mining, but it seems to me that it is an 
investment, not an expense, and when charged into the 
cost of mining should be in the form of depreciation, and 
of interest on the investment. 

These are cited merely as examples of the complexities 
which confront the economist when he undertakes to 
annalyze such statistics as he finds available. There is 
a somewhat general impression that the mining of coal, 
both anthracite and bituminous, is a highly lucrative vo- 
cation, and that the principal occupation of the so called 
coal barons is to look pleasant as the golden stream flows 
into their coffers. JI venture to state, taking the indus- 
try as a whole, that there are few lines of industrial en- 
deavor where, during the last ten years, there have been 
smaller returns for the capital invested and for the 
energy, mental and manual, that has been put into it, 
than in the business of coal mining. 

As has been already observed, the only recent official 
statistics of relative cost and value available are those 
presented in a recent bulletin published by the Bureau 
of the Census and which cover the calendar year 1909. 
This report shows that the value of the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite produced in that year was $148,957,894. The 
total gross expenses amounted to $139,110,444, from 
which should be deducted $4,864,844 made up from 
charges to miners for explosives, oil and blacksmithing, 
making the net expenses $134,245,600. 
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The gross expenses are itemized as follows: 


Services: 
Salaries sacec cule Cee Ae eae Sanit Oe Ors fakeva ere atias $4,572,489 
Wane, St OES Sara SAAC OARS pores at aeCO Sa: 92,169,906 $96,742,395 
Supplies: 
} 1 POD. ide Preece ether as erate betas 3,189,279 
eeepant rd, RRA Aa, ae ate GRAAF 23,472,809 26,662,088 
Royalties: sc se tas etloastenele etapa eave Oro bee) eerste ogee 7,969,785 
Miscellaneousent sc Oot eee Cn ea ei elena 7,736,176 
Totalspross Expenses ce. cia sel ee $139,110,444 
Deductions-...-..... Peas oars Poor oe Es 4,864,844 


$134,245,600 


INebexmenses ccm e ac rem ee cette ei iere 
EARNINGS OF THE ANTHRACITE OPERATORS 


The total production in 1909 amounced to 72,215,273 
long tons, so that the average value per ton for the output 
in that year was $2.06; the average cost per ton was 
$1.86; and the net returns on the operations for the year 
were $14,712,294, or an average of 20c. per ton. ‘This 
at first glance looks like a fair return, but attention must 
be called to the fact that the Census figures of cost make 
no allowance for interest on capital invested or borrowed, 
and no offsetting charges for amortization or deprecia- 
tion. 

According to the returns to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, the entire capital invested in anthracite mining in 
1909 was $246,700,000, which may appear rather inade- 
quate when one considers the magnitude of the industry, 
and an annual production of $150,000,000 (in 1911 the 
output was valued at $175,189,392 and in 1912 it was 
$177,622,626), but I am taking the figures reported by 
the Census Bureau. If on this capitalization an allow- 
ance of 4 per cent. be made for interest, the net returns 
for the year amounted in round numbers to $4,844,000. 

If, as I suggested at the outset, new breakers and other 
equipment are charged into operating expenses no allow- 
ance need be made for depreciation, but surely the ex- 
haustion of from 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 tons from the 
reserves every year should have some amortization 
charged against it and if 5 cents a ton be allowed the 
margin of $4,800,000 is practically wiped out. At least 
it may be said that from the operators’ standpoint there 
may have been some reason for the recent advances in 
the price of anthracite, the effect of which the author of 
this paper has felt as keenly as any other consumer of 
anthracite. 

The figures covering the cost and value of bituminous 
coal show even more striking comparisons. I may re- 
mark here that there are some slight differences in the 
statistics of production between the Census figures and 
those published by the United States Geological Survey 
for the reason that the Census investigations excluded 
mines having a production of less than 1000 tons, whereas 
the Survey rakes the country with a fine-tooth comb and 
includes every small country bank, from which it can 
secure a report. For 1909 the Survey showed a bitumi- 
nous coal production of 379,744,257 short tons valued at 
$405,486,777, and the Census Bureau showed a produc- 
tion of 376,865,510 tons valued at $401,577,477, the dif- 
ference being about 3,000,000 tons in quantity and $4,- 
000,000 in value—less than 1 per cent. in either case. 
As the Census figures for cost of mining are the basis of 
this discussion, the Census figures of production are also 
used. 

Prorirs IN THE Brruminous INDUSTRY 


The total value of the bituminous production, as al- 
ready stated, was $401,577,477, and the mining expense 
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of producing this value, including salaries of officers, was 
$378,159,282. Ags in the case of anthracite, the expenses 
of production do not include any charges for deprecia- 
tion, amortization, or interest on capital invested or bor- 


rowed. The expenses are divided as follows: 

Salaries... 25... 2 nc weet weds ose Old oe nee $20,417,392 

WAGER. oo nib. wcscicls cle wyalevetenadel d fo soya aueh eels titel keepin 282,378,886 

Supplies. 04... 6.02 cales a om ees © 0 ele eels tel er 45,345,932 

Royalties. ... 0. 0 6s sawaie ee eye he a ete a Sere ee ae 12,035,90i 

Miscellaneous. . . 0. osc .ec ens gee wie be ears 6 oe eel er 17,961,172 
i ie <:) en ES ee $378,159,282 


From this it appears that 75 per cent. of the total cost 
and 70 per cent. of the total value was spent in wages. 
Salaried officials got less than 5.5 per cent. . 

Now, let us see what capital got. The total capital in- 
vested in the bituminous coal mines of the United States 
in 1909 was, according to the Census bulletin, in round 
numbers $960,000,000 ($960,289,465), and I do not 
think that looks as if there were very much over-valua- 
tion, whatever the capitalization may be as represented 
by stock issue. The difference between the value of the 
product and the expense of producing it was $23,440,000 
in round numbers or a fraction over 2.5 per cent. on the 
capital. 

The average value per ton of all the bituminous coal 
produced in the United States was $1.07 and the costs 
averaged a fraction of a cent over $1, so that the margin 
of profit to cover interest, depreciation and amortization 
was a little less than 7c. a ton. In some states the ex- 
penses exceeded the returns. Take Arkansas, for in- 
stance, where the expenses totaled $3,630,526 and the 
value of the product was $3,508,590. Other instances 


were: 

Value of Product Expenses 
TOW. é oo saci soa a 258s epee eee ene en $12,682,106 $12,816,076 
Kentucky... ack oc Lene 9,940,485 10,127,987 
‘Tennessees.. 2... des eels nee ae ane 6,548,515 6,691,482 
Oklahoma. <...... x cassecpeeciela cette eaten 6,185,078 6,536,441 
Virginia. i400 ocndes Bee ae eee 4,336,185 4,392,440 


CONDITIONS IN THE LEADING STATES 


Pennsylvania, by long odds the most important pro- 
ducer, wth an output of 137,300,000 tons, showed a total 
of expenses of $117,440,000 and of value of $129,550,- 
000, a balance on the profit side of a little over $12,000,- 
000, or about 34 per cent. on the capital invested, $358,- 
600,000. The four competitive states, West Virginia, II- 
linois, Ohio and Indiana, which rank second, third, 
fourth and fifth, respectively, in producing importance, 
all show such narrow margins between income and out- 
lay that profits are visible only with a microscope. ‘The 
figures follow: 





Value of Product Expenses _ Difference 

West, Virginian. cc sees eee $44,344,067 $43,024,716 $1,319,351 

UL ONS 9.0. A. ere ey ee 53,030,545 51,697,504 1,333,041 
(0) SR Aree cleo staiietss suukle. 27,353,663 27,153,497 i 

Indiana +... eee 15,018,123 14,906,831 111,292 

$139,746,398 $136,782,548 $2,963,850 


These four states with an aggregate production of a lit- 
tle more than the bituminous output of Pennsylvania, 
showed a total of less than $3,000,000 as the excess of re- 
ceipts over expenses. The capital invested in the coal- 
mining industry in these states was something over $310 - 
000,000, so that the returns on the capital were less thaa 
1 per cent. 


More ProritasLe ConDITIONS IN THE WEST 


There is one other fact to which I desire to call attep- 
tion, and that is to the conditions in the public-land 
states, which are also coal producers. They are Califor- 


_ kota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
showed favorable comparisons with other states. 
_ produced in round numbers 25,000,000 short tons of coal 
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nia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, North Da- 
All of them 
They 


in 1909. The value of the product was $37,000,000; the 


| expenses, $32,400,000, the difference being, say, $4,600,- 


000. The capital reported was approximately $70,000,- 
000, so that the average earnings on the capital invested 
in these states was between 6 and 7 per cent., as com- 
pared with less than 1 per cent. in West Virginia, I]li- 
nois, Ohio and Indiana, and of about 2.5 per cent. for 
all the bituminous coal mined in the United States in 
09, 

| have not prepared this paper as an advocate of the 
coal-mine operators of the United States. I must, in 
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The Taxation 


Byake V'. 


SYNOPSIS—Former suggested basis of valuation of 
coal lands for taxation purposes. Valuation on a sales 
basis legal but unequal. The foot-acre rule inadequate, 
unjust and prohibitive. Valuation on a royalty basis 
illegal and illogical. Valuation on estimated profits ob- 
jectionable and has never been applied in Pennsylvama. 
Conclusions—Tazation of mineral in place logically and 
economically wrong. Suggested basis for assessment val- 
uation of mineral properties. 


cAd 
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The proper method for the taxation of mineral land 
is, and always will be, a difficult problem. Unlike other 
property the value of such land is not readily ascertain- 
able from sales and offerings, and many conditions may 
radically affect its true value. 

The assessment of lands in the anthracite district of 
Pennsylvania is a good illustration of the difficulties 
inherent in attempting to arrive at a proper taxable value 
for coal lands. Up to 1907 the assessed valuations in 
this region, while irregular and in many cases unjust, 
were not so excessive as to create an unendurable burden 
on the industry and, therefore, were not seriously re- 
sisted. In 1907, however, a general revision of the as- 
sessed valuation was attempted and the resulting assess- 
ments were so high that they were resisted in the courts, 
with the result that taxes under this assessment are still 
in litigation, and appeals have been filed from all the 
later assessments, with a resulting condition of almost 
intolerable chaos. 

The assessment of lands for taxation, in Pennsylvania, 
is made under acts of the legislatures of 1841 and 1842, 
by which the assessors are required to “assess, rate and 
value every subject of taxation according to the actual 
value thereof and at such rates and prices ag the same 
would bring at a bona fide sale after due notice.” In ac- 
tual assessment four methods of taxation have been at- 
tempted or suggested: 1. Valuation based on actual 
sales. 2. Valuation based on foot-acres of coal remain- 
ing in the ground. 3. Valuation based on royalty values. 
4. Valuation based on capitalized estimated profits. All 
of these methods have proved unequal and unsatisfactory 


———_—_- 


*Address delivered at the Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
ig eerican Mining Congress, Philadelphia, Penn., Oct. 20-24, 
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fact, confess that when I began, less than three weeks ago, 
a study of the Census bulletin, I was somewhat surprised 
at the facts presented therein, though I was familiar with 
the general situation. If there is any other branch of 
the mining industry conducted on such narrow, not to 
say dangerous margins, I should be glad, yet sorry, to 
know it. 

When these figures are considered one must feel that if 
there is any mulcting of the people in the coal industry 
the operators are not the robber barons. And when the 
dividing line between profit and loss is so faint, all the 
more credit is due to the men in authority who are 
throughout all of the coal-mining regions spending 
thousands of dollars to reduce the hazard and improve 
the conditions under which the miners work. 


of Coal Lands 


Norris* 


and it is the purpose of this paper to discuss them and to 
point out their impracticability. 


VALUATION BASED oN AcTUAL SALES 


This method, which under various decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania is the only strictly legal 
one, has resulted in an almost hopeless tangle of the tes- 
timony in the tax-appeal cases. Sales have been shown 
from a few hundred up to over ten thousand dollars per 
acre, for coal land. The smaller values are usually for 
lands containing relatively thin coal; medium values, 
from two to three thousand dollars per acre, for relatively 
small areas with normal coal contents but unopened and 
not generally of sufficient area for separate operations; 
while excessive values, in a few cases, are for going con- 
cerns or for lands strategically located and thus having 
inflated values to particular purchasers. 


VALUATION BaseD on Foot-Aores oF CoAL 


It was early apparent that the mere sale values per 
superficial acre, for scattered tracts, could not properly 
be used as a criterion of value for lands containing widely 
different thicknesses of coal; and in the late eighties the 
assessment value was based on the foot-acreage hold- 
ings of a generally average blanket thickness, ar- 
rived at by the engineers of the operating com- 
panies, who returned under oath the average thickness of 
workable coal remaining unmined and calculated as 
spread equally over the area of each tract covered by the 
bottom bed. 

This method, while more equitable than a valuation 
based on superficial acreage irrespective of coal thick- 
nesses, 1s unjust im that it takes no cognizance of the 
varying thicknesses or qualities of the different beds of 
coal and the radically different costs of mining the same 
and, further, is distinctly objected to by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, which says:* “The foot-acre rule 
for ascertaining the valuation of coal lands of the ap- 
pellant, for the purpose of taxation, is not a proper meas- 
ure of their value.” 

As an illustration of the extent to which the thickness 
and quality of coal influence its value, the following dia- 
gram is presented, which shows the increased cost, in cut- 





*Penn. Supreme Court Report No. 229, p. 465, Reading 
Appeal. : 
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ting and loading only, due to decreased thickness, in one 
particular colliery. This does not, of course, begin to 
show the total increased cost of mining in thinner beds, 
with the necessary greater development, more extensive 
haulage and ventilation, longer transportation, additional 
pumping, and greater cost of preparation; but certainly 
does indicate the irrationality of an assessment based on 
coal contents alone, irrespective of conditions. 

The actual assessments per foot-acre, which under va- 
rious subterfuges are still persisted in, despite the law 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the state, have 
gradually increased from about $50, to the 1913 assess- 
ment in Luzerne County, in the Wyoming field, where 
the assessed valuation was actually fixed at an equivalent 
present rate of $250 per foot-acre, or about 20c. per ton 
for all coal, of all sizes, estimated to be ultimately re- 
coverable from the lands. Assuming that the average 


date of mining, for all coal will be but fifty years hence, 
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T)raGRAMS SHOWING INCREASE OF Cost IN THIN SEAMS; 
AND VALUATION OF ‘PROPERTY AND TAXES WITH 
Respect To LIFE oF MINE 


and that taxes must be paid on this valuation at the rate 
of, say only 20 mills, the present value per ton of coal 
available in the ground on the basis of this monstrous 
assessment would be about $2.37, a figure many times 
greater than any possible value for mining purposes. 


VALUATIONS BASED ON ROYALTY VALUES 


This method, which has been advocated by many en- 
gineers appears at first sight eminently logical and 
proper. It has been objected to, however, by the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court,* and hence cannot be legally 
used for assessment valuation. This report says, refer- 
ring to royalty basis of valuation: 

Its market value is its fair selling value for cash, not pay- 
able as royalty strung out through a long series of years, but 
payable at the time or as soon thereafter as the value could 
be determined. Such a method does not make allowance in 
undeveloped territory for the length of time coal may lie in 
the ground unmined, undeveloped and unprofitable. It is im- 
possible to reduce to a scientific basis and to mathematical 
precision the elements of value entering into the present sell- 


. 





*Penn. Supreme Court Report No. 299, p. 470. 
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ing price of a tract of coal land. The question is not what 


“ 


earning power coal lands may develop in the future, but what 


they are actually worth in the market at present. 


Further, this method presents inherent difficulties and 
objections, which remembering that, under the Pennsyl- 
vania Law, assessment on similar properties must be 
equal, appears to be insuperable. On a royalty basis of 
valuation, the time of mining is the controlling factor in 
calculating values. As an example, assume five exactly 
similar properties, each containing 2,000,000 tons of coal, 
to be worked out seriatim, at an average of 100,000 tons 
per year, each paying 30c. per ton royalty, making the 
annual royalty payment, during the mining of each tract, 
$30,000. On the basis of the Luzerne County, Penn.; 
1913 assessment, these properties would each have an as- 
sessment value of $400,000, and would pay approximately 
$8000 annual taxes, up to the average time of exhaus- 


tion. Their present values, on a royalty basis, calculated 
at 6 per cent. would be as follows: 
Start Complete Present Less Present Net 
Mining Mining Value Value Present 
Tracts Yr Vice Royalties Taxes Value 
S Ohh c=) Se One Hees cic 0 20 $344,100 $58,880 $285,220 
Second's 4:2). sheaesnee 20 40 107,360 110,120 12,760 
AU citys haa meek tert 40 60 33,550 126,100 92,550 
MoUrthe te. swe cthae 60 80 10,430 131,080 120,650 
Fifth 80 100 a 250 132, 550 129,300 


Thus, even wire any taxes, the coal held for future 
necessities is shown to have but small present value, and 
including the taxes to be paid (except the first assumed 
tract to be mined out within twenty years) is worse than 
valueless and would be held by the owners at a loss. 'This 
condition may be well illustrated by the smaller dia- 
gram showing the present values, and present tax charge 
on $100 to be paid at a future date, as on lands held for 
reserve. 

Hence, the Supreme Court is unquestionably justified 
in rejecting a royalty basis for assessment valuations; 
and, taking the five example tracts above, it is apparent 
that, depending only on the element of time, the valua- 
tions on this basis vary from a value of $285,000 to a 
loss of $129,300. It is greatly to the financial interest 
of the owners to have the properties exhausted in the 
shortest possible time, practically regardless of the ulti- 
mate yield. From a financial standpoint, they are fully 
justified in taking only the most available and most easily 
and quickly mined coal, even at the cost of the utter de- 
struction of thinner beds, which may be interstratified 
with the thicker ones and which would be irretrieveably 
ruined by the removal of larger beds below them. 

Further, as a commentary on the justice and equality 
of an assessment based on royalty values, it is evident 
that a mere change of ownership, transferring a tract of 
coal land from a reserve for fifty years or more in the 
future under one ownership, to coal immediately avail- 
able to another would radically change its assessed value. 
Also, a valuation on present royalty rates may result in 
absolute tax confiscation of lands leased at the going 
rates of many years ago, in many of which leases the 
taxes were covenanted to He paid by the owners, as many 
anthracite leases made in the sixties and seventies of the 
last century pay from 8 to 25c. per ton on the larger 
sizes only, while present royalties vary from 35 to 60e. 
per ton for prepared sizes, with about half these prices 
for pea and one-quarter for buckwheat coal. 


VALUATION UPON CAPITALIZED EStrMATED PROFITS 


This method of valuation has been proposed, but as fat 
as is known has never been applied to the assessment of 
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hal land in Pennsylvania. It has all the objections ap- 
lying to royalty valuations, with the further very ser- 
dus objection that the profits of mining enterprises are, 
nder similar conditions, largely dependent upon the 
janagement that such a basis for assessment would re- 
‘atl in, and unjustly penalizing good management, which 
ssentially involves good and economical mining with 
‘esulting lower losses and the recovery of larger per- 
ventages of the mineral in the ground. 
| CONCLUSIONS 
"et appears that none of the suggested or attempted 
nethods of assessment have resulted or can result in an 
aquitable valuation, fair and just to both the public and 
the owners of coal land; that even moderate taxation of 
the coal in the ground is opposed to all principles of con- 
servation, as its effect is to put a tremendous premium on 
rapid mining almost regardless of ultimate recovery and 
to encourage the destruction of poorer and thinner beds 
interstratified with the better ones because of the enor- 
‘mous penalty entailed in slower mining, and because such 
taxation acts to discourage, by prohibitive penalties, the 
holding of lands in reserve for the future necessities of 
‘the people. 
' For these reasons, it appears that the taxation of min- 
eral in the ground is logically and economically wrong, 
leading as it does to the rapid and uneconomical exhaus- 
tion of the mineral wealth of the country, and putting 
a premium on premature and wasteful exploitation. The 
‘proper method of taxation for all minerals appears to be 
a tax based on the value at the mine of each year’s prod- 
uct, at the local rate of taxation assessed for that par- 
ticular year, including an assessment on surface lands, 
outside improvements and machinery, the value of which 
is readily ascertainable; but not including any valuation 
of mine openings or inside improvements, which are inci- 
dental to the mining process and which after the exhaus- 
tion of the mineral are of no value. 

Thus, a colliery producing 1,000,000 tons of anthracite 
in 1912, with a value at the mine of, say $2,500,000, and 
with surface and improvements valued at $1,500,000, 
should pay taxes for the year 1913, on $4,000,000 as- 
sessed valuation, regardless of the area of coal land trib- 
utary to such a colliery; and if, for any cause, the pro- 
duction in some later year should fall to $1,000,000 in 
value and the value of the surface and improvements 
decrease to $1,000,000 the taxes for the following year 
should be assessed on a $2,000,000 valuation. 

This suggested method of assessment and taxation of 
coal lands is, of course, clearly illegal under the present 
laws of the state of Pennsylvania; and its adoption would 
require special legislation to put it in force. Also, while 
not absolutely just, in that it assesses coal from thin and 

impure beds that are costly to mine, at the same rate 
as that from the more cheaply mined thick and pure 
beds, the plan would, if legalized, possess the inestimable 
advantage of doing away with all uncertainty and ltiga- 
tion as to assessed valuations; result in the payment of 
taxes in greatest amount at the times of greatest produc: 
tion and consequent greatest population and public need 
for money; and, by concentrating taxation on. the land 
most actively worked and relieving reserve land from its 
present crushing burdens, would tend to the conserva: 
: tion instead of the dissipation of the irreplaceable coal 
Tesources of the country, by encouraging the complete 
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mining of lands when once opened, including all workable 
beds large and small, rather than encouraging the open- 
ing of the best beds, on all lands, to obtain immediate 
returns and avoid the burdens of accumulating tax- 
ation, even at the cost of the destruction of smaller and 
less valuable beds lying above the larger ones. 
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A Good Friction Igniter 


The Vaughn-Miller safety-lamp igniter, recently placed 
on the market, combines some qualities that recommend 
it strongly to users of the Wolf or the Siple naphtha 
lamps. The igniter fits both of these lamps and is quick- 
ly inserted without difficulty or alteration of the lamp. 

This igniter, which is shown in the accompanying fig- 
ure, is the invention of L. D. Vaughn, mine inspector, 
third district, West Virginia. Mr. Vaughn has had 42 
years’ experience in mines 
and has made a close study 
of the question of safety 
lamps. In his igniter he 
has employed a carborun- 
dum. cart.)"-3.) “said ..to 
give 5000 flas. and can 
be replaced when worn 
out, at slight expense. One 
of the features of the ig- 
niter that insures the 
ready ignition of the wick 
of the naphtha lamp is the 
fact that the spark, which 
produces the . ignition, 
is thrown horizontally 
against the wick. Another 
feature of this igniter is 
that when not in use it is 
lowered in the, lamp, so 


that it will not obstruct 
the light. All that is néc- 


essary to relight an ex- 
tinguished lamp’ with this 
igniter, is to push up the 
small rod that extends 
down through the bottom 
and twist it sharply to the right. A small 
spring keeps the cartridge pressed against the friction 
wheel of the igniter. 

While this igniter has been on the market for several 
months, and has given good satisfaction, the sale has not 
been pushed until now, awaiting the results of tests made 
by the Bureau of Mines. The circular states that, on 
Aug. 14, this igniter was subjected to a series of rigid 
tests by the Bureau of Mines, at Pittsburgh, Penn. In 
an 81% per cent. mixture of gas and air, in still air, 500 
continuous flashes of the igniter in a safety lamp failed 
to ignite the gas outside of the lamp, the gas burning 
in the combustion chamber and filling the lamp with 
flame. Following this, the same tests were made in 600- 
ft., 1000-ft., 1500-ft. and 2500-ft. velocities of the air 
current, the last named being the highest velocity attain- 
able at the testing station. In these tests of more than 
500 flashes each, the lamp was continually filled with 
flame, which, however, did not pass the gauze, although 
the latter, in the last-named test, was almost at a white 
heat. 


A Fricrion IGNITER 


of the lamp, 
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An Interesting Exhibition 


SYNOPSIS—A trip through the machinery exhibition 
held in connection with the American Mining Congress 
in Philadelphia. Various machines and appliances used 
directly and indirectly in the production of coal were 
here seen to good advantage. 
: 3 
The machinery exhibition carried on during the past 
week in connection with the American Mining Congress 
in Philadelphia, although perhaps somewhat disappoint- 
ing in the matter of attendance, was both interesting and 
instructive. The exhibits shown occupied two floors of 
Horticultural Hall; the heavy machinery being placed 
upon the first floor, and the lighter apparatus above. 
Upon both floors the exhibitors’ booths were arranged 
along the outer walls of the building or placed back to 


lubricant makers; the Ball Engine Co., of Erie, Penn. 
manufacturers of high grade engines; and the Davis In 
strument Manufacturing Co., of Baltimore, Md., wher 
a collection of high-grade anemometers and hygrometer 
might be seen. 

The next exhibit was of the Scott rivetless manil 
transmission-rope sockets used in joining the ends o 
transmission rope. By means of these sockets, which ar 
steel drop-forgings, a rope can be spliced in approximate 
ly 45 seconds, whereas several minutes are required ‘t 
do the same work with a riveted socket. These sockei 
are manufactured and sold by John G. Scott, of Girard 
ville, Penn. 

The Witherbee Ignitor Co. had the next booth and ex 
hibited their storage battery and cap lamp. The ex 





Looxinc Down ONE oF THE AISLES 


back in the room. Three aisles were thus formed upon 
each floor with exhibits upon either side. 

Entering the right hand aisle on the second floor, the 
first exhibits seen were those of the Commercial Museum 
of Philadelphia, and the. University of Pennsylvania. 
The next exhibit was that of J. S. McChesney & Co., 
of Chicago, Ill.; this consisted of mine supplies and wire 
hose ties. Beside this booth was that of the American 
Abrasive Metals Co., of New York, which exhibited floor 
plates and locomative brake shoes. 

The next booth was that of the Draeger Oxygen Ap- 
paratus Co., of Pittsbugrh, Penn. Here the oxygen 
helmet and mouth piece breathing apparatus were ex- 
hibited in proper working order upon suitable wax fig- 
ures. A pulmotor was also shown with its various at- 
tachments and attracted no small amount of attention 
from visitors. ; 

Passing on down the aisle the visitor arrived in suc- 
cession at the booths of Adam Cooks Sons, of New York, 


‘hibit consisted of the lamps, batteries, cases, wire, e% 
showing clearly the method of manipulation of thes 
lamps. Directly across the aisle was the booth of Ack 
royd & Best, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Penn., who had a goo 
display of safety lamps and accessories. 

At the extreme end of the passage was the exhibit 0 
the Electrical Service Supplies Co., of Philadelphiz 
Penn. This consisted of Keystone truss pins, lock ‘n 
sulators, lamp-guards, porcelain strain insulators, pc 
tected rail bonds and the compressor for same, an auic 
motoneer , Gargon-Daniels lightning arresters, a Ki 
stone mine signal, also a mine telephone, an illuminate 
enameled “Safety-First” sign in several languages, 
Crouse-Hinds mine headlight, and an extensive line ¢ 
electrical material and specialties. 

Along’ the second or center aisle of the building wer 
the following exhibits: The Fairmont Mining and Ma 
chinery Co., of Fairmont, W. Va. This consisted of 
small mine pump geared to a motor, both machines | 
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ng mounted upon a mine truck for portable operation ; 
, short section of track laid with this company’s steel 
‘nine ties; also a model of a car retarder to facilitate 
oading railroad cars under tipples. 

- The next three booths were occupied by the Keystone 
‘uubricating Co., of Philadelphia, with an exhibit of 
‘pease and grease cups, the Cyrus Borgner Co., of Phile- 
Yelphia, with a nice exhibit of fire brick and clay prod- 
acts, and the West Virginia Rail Co., of Huntington, 
W. Va., with an exhibit of rails and fishplates. 

_ The next booth was occupied by the American Steel & 
Wire Co., of New York. Here specimens of wire cables 
for aerial tramways, together with the travelers and grips 
used in this type of transmission were shown. Not the 
least interesting part of this exhibit was a joint in a 
lock-coil cable. 

The Bureau of Safety Relief Sanitation and Welfare 
of the United States Steel Corporation exhibited photo- 
graphs of welfare work, a special type of stretcher, etc. 
in the next booth, while the one next to that was held by 
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the Universal Portland Cement Co., of Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and Minneapolis. Here were shown specimens of 
etushed limestone, granulated blast-furnace slag, a mix- 
ture of these raw materials, portland cement clinker 
and the finished cement. 

Directly across the aisle from the exhibit of the Univer- 
sal Portland Cement Co., was that of Johnson & John- 
son, of New Brunswick, N. J. This was one of the most 
complete exhibits in the entire show, and consisted of 

various materials and appliances used in first-aid work, 
and also the first-aid cabinets, such as are kept ready for 
immediate use at many mines. The next booth was that 
of Henry Troemner, of Philadelphia, with a display of 
various sizes of laboratory scales and balances, while the 
Atlantic Refining Co., of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
had an extensive exhibit of petroleum products in the 
next booth. Here was shown a working model of a ser- 
ies of oil wells pumped from a central station. A mine 
car wheel lubricated with some of this company’s oil was 
kept continuously running (being belted to an electric 
motor) at the rate of approximately 30 miles per hour, 
and the journal box was absolutely cold. 
The next exhibit was that of the Hazard Mfg. Co., of 
| Wilkes-Barre. This firm is the maker of wire cables and 
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hoisting rope. One of the most interesting parts of this 
display was a piece of hoisting rope which had broken 
loose accidentally from the drum of the engine and fallen 
down the shaft, and in so doing had become twisted and 
tied into an intricate knot, with many sharp bends. De- 
spite this fact, however, a close examination of the rope 
failed to show the breaking of a single strand or wire. 

The next booth was occupied by the Koehler Mfg. Co., 
of Marlboro, Mass., with an attractive display of safety 
lamps and igniters. The igniters above mentioned are 
built into and made a part of the safety lamps, and are 
so arranged that should for any reason the lamp become 
extinguished, the simple turning of a rod or thumb screw 
under the base of the lamp will cause a shower of sparks 
to fall upon the wick, reigniting it without the necessity 
of taking the lamp apart or of striking a match. 

The Western Electric Co. in the next booth had a fine 
display of mine telephones for both surface and under- 
ground work, mine rescue telephones and the like. 

The Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp Co., of Philadelphia, 
had the next exhibit in the side aisle. Here a small bat- 
tery-charging plant was shown in operation. This con- 
sisted of a rack provided with suitable holders and ter- 


minals or fingers touching the terminals of the batteries. 


The Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., of 
Chicago, exhibited in the next booth their automatic 
weight recorders for tipples, together with several photo- 
graphs of various installations; while John Roeblings 
Sons, of Trenton, N. J., had the display adjoining. Here 
were shown steel cables and hoisting ropes and electric 
conductors. 

The Justrite Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, Il., oc- 
cupied the next booth. An attractive display of various 
kinds and types of carbide lamps and lanterns with many 
unique features might here be seen. Among these latter 
might be mentioned a lamp which required no match to 
light, a vest pocket lamp-lighter and an ingenious pocket 
device for cleaning out the gas hole in a lamp tip. 

The next exhibit was that of the American Concentra- 
tor Co., of Philadelphia. This firm is the manufacturer of 
coal and iron-ore preparation plants. No less than 13 
types of jigging machines are built by this company, al- 
so magnetic separators, and to the best of their knowledge 
the only commercially successful centrifugal coal dryers 
upon the market. 

The Lobdell Car Wheel Co., of Wilmington, Del., had 
a display of mine-car wheels and axles for locomotives 
in the next booth. 

In the booth directly across the aisle from the one 
last mentioned, Keuffel & Esser Co., of New York, had an 
extensive and interesting display of surveying and draft- 
ing instruments. Among other devices of interest to 
mining men, they showed an improved anemometer 
with an increased range of accuracy. In the booth im- 
mediately adjoining this was a display of chemicals by 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., of New York. 

The Edison Storage Battery Co., of Orange, N. J., had 
the adjoining booth. Here were shown various sizes and 
types of the Edison storage battery varying in size from 
the single-celled battery for miners’ head lamps to a 56- 
cell unit suitable for use on a mining locomotive. 

The Link Belt Co. had the next booth. Here were 
shown photographs of various applications of this firm’s 
hoisting and conveying machinery, covering practically 
the entire coal-mining field. 
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The Main Belting Co., of Philadelphia, occupied the 
remaining space upon this floor. Here was shown an 
apparatus demonstrating that Anaconda belts would car- 
ry wet material. A conveying belt was also exhibited 
which was approximately 8 ft. wide. 

Upon the lower floor of the building the Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co, exhibited a 60-hp. storage-battery and trolley locomo- 
tive. This machine was designed as a combination haul- 
age and gathering motor. <A heavy-duty short-wall min- 
ing machine, a single-roll coal crusher, and Hess-Bright 
ball bearings as used for locomotive armatures were also 
shown. 

The Goodman Mfg. Co., of Chicago, displayed a coal 
puncher driven by an electric motor, and built in 1888. 
Also a five-ton gathering locomotive with cable reel, and 
a short-wall coal cutter. 

The Milwaukee Locomotive Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
had on display a seven-ton, 35 hp., gasoline locomotive. 
This machine was equipped and driven with an engine of 
four cylinders, each 6x6 in. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. exhibited an electric locomotive 
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AN ELABORATE AND ATTRACTIVE EXHIBIT 


equipped with both the ordinary or straight trolley pole, 
and a jointed or type D-20 trolley. This machine was 
ten tons in weight, and equipped with an 86 h.p. motor. 
It was built with the bar-steel side frame. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., of Philadelphia, ex- 
hibited their iron-clad exide battery for motor vehicles. 
A complete unit of 20 cells was here on exhibition. 

A working model of an over-wind and over-speed con- 
troller was exhibited by the Welch Hoisting Controller 
Co., of Pittsburgh. This was a miniature hoisting en. 


gine, provided with a model of a shaft and head frame. ’ 


The engine was equipped with a controlling device which 
effectually prevented either over-winding or over-speed- 
ing. 

The Alexander Milburn Co., of Baltimore, had a good 
display of carbide lanters and headlights, and devices 
for illumination when isolated work must be done at 
night, or in dark places. 

The exhibit of the General Electric Co. consisted of 
photographs of various installations which had been 
made, while the Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
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Co., of St. Louis, had a full-sized crusher in working or: 
der and equipped with an improved belt pulley, also 2 
small finished cylinder showing the arrangement and at. 
tachment of the hammers. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., of Cleveland and Ney 
York, had upon exhibition a large-sized working model o| 
their coal-handling machinery. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., of Newark, N. J., had 
an interesting exhibition of their roller bearings as ap. 
plied to mine car wheels. They also showed the rollers 
cages and bushings, separate from wheels of any kind. 

The Lead Lined Iron Pipe Co., of Wakefield, Mass. 
had on display various lead- and tin-lined fittings, anc 
sections of lead- and tin-lined pipes, while the Vulear 
Tron Works, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn., showed photograph: 
of their various installations, the attendant being ready 
to answer any questions which might be asked. 

As stated in the beginning, the exhibition in whole 
and in detail was both interesting and instructive. Ji 
was well worth anyone’s time to pass through the vari 
ous rooms and see the types of machinery which are use< 
in the mining and preparation of coal. The tools anc 
appliances here shown were of course the most moderr 
and up-to-date that are in use at the present time. Mos! 
of the articles exhibited, with the exception, of course 
of the models, were stock materials and not built or fin 
ished especially for the occasion. 


The True Romance 
By Berton Bratey 

From “American Machinist.” 
“Romance is dead ?”—The Foreman smiled 

As he would at the words of a foolish child; 
“Romance is dead ?”—Why, man yow’re blind— 

“If you’d listen and learn with an open mind 
Instead of speaking in parrot phrase 

Of the ‘grand old times’ and ‘the good old days; 
If you’d look about you and SEE, you'd find 
Romance is living right now and here, 

Not dead and gone with the yesteryear! 


“Man, O man! can’t you look and see 

What thousands of wonders have come to be? 
These bolts and shafting that whirl and whir, ° 
These chunky motors that hum and pur, 

These lathes and punches which fill the floor 
These hammers pounding, these rolls that roar, 
Why—THEY’RE Romance—and they make it, too, 
By the magic spell of the work they do; 

These tools of ours and the men who run them, 
Don’t DREAM of miracles—they’ve DONE them; 
They’ve put Romance in the shape of steel, 
They’ve turned the shafts and they’ve forged the keel 
Of many a ship that fights her way 

Through surging combers and flying spray ; 

The train that thunders along the rails, 

The ax that blazes the new-made trails, 

The cages that carry the miners down, 

The dynamos lighting the clanging town, 

The aéroplane in the sky’s blue dome, 

The plowshare, turning the good brown loam, 
The myriad wonders of the time 

Have sprung to life from the workshop’s grime; 
And yet you sigh, and you shake your head 

And murmur sadly, ‘Romance is dead !’ ” 
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general with particular reference to those of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. Systems of accounting vary widely with 


SYNOPSIS—Some comments on accounting methods wm 


different companies and may lead to a great deal of con- 


: 
) 
| 


t jusion. Plant and equipment depreciation are especially 
troublesome items to handle intelligently. 
‘i 3 


It is with some misgivings that I undertake, at the 
request of the officers of this Convention, to lead in the 
presentation of the subject “Mining Costs”; not that 
the subject is one unworthy of your time and attention, 
nor that my study of it has been meager or superficial, 
but because the matter of the proper construction of min- 
ing cost accounts and the use of the same by those vitally 

_ interested does not usually receive the attention and con- 
sideration which it deserves. Perhaps this fact in- 
' fluenced your officers in introducing a paper on the sub- 
ject and inviting your attention to its consideration and 
discussion. However this may be, [ believe that the sub- 
_ ject is one of great importance and I therefore have con- 
_ sented to discuss it, more in the hope of emphasizing cer- 
tain things, than of presenting any new or startling views 
upon it. 

First. Who are interested in mining costs? The fore- 

_ men, superintendents, general managers, executive of- 
ficers, boards of directors and stockholders. The view- 
points of these respective classes are different, but all are, 
or should be, greatly concerned to secure the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. Carelessness and 
indifference as to statements made are, in the last analy- 
sis, of the same texture as wilfullness and misrepresen- 
tation and frequently lead to the same disastrous results. 

Second. How may these statements be made to most 
accurately and clearly set forth the information concern- 
ing actual conditions, which is so necessary to those whose 
capital and reputations are at stake? 

The limit of time you will fix for the consideration of 
this subject, among the many other important matters 
which are to engage your attention, makes it necessary 
for me to avoid details as much as possible—to outline 
rather than elaborate. 


INTEREST AND TAXES 


Interest on capital invested in lands, mining rights, 
plants and equipments, and discount on bonds issued 
against such investments, should not be charged to min- 
ing cost. Interest on bonds sold for the purpose of con- 
structing specific plants is commonly charged to such 
construction cost up to the time when the plants are 
ready for operation, but this practice easily rung into an 
abuse and a misrepresentation to bondholders, stockhold- 
ers and the public. 

An operating company will not err but rather com- 
mend itself to all concerned by holding to an absolute 
tule not to capitalize interest under any circumstances, 
Many companies in the past, which sold bonds for less 
than face value, charged such discount to property or 





*Comptroller, Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Note—An address before the 16th annual convention of 
ters American Mining Congress, Philadelphia, Oct. 20 to 24, 
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Coal-Mine Accounting Systems 


By J. BB. L. Hornsiower* 


construction account, but this practice is now less com- 
mon and will doubtless gradually disappear in companies 
which wish to be credited with conservative management 
and frankness in reports to stockholders and the public. 
Taxes in an operating company should be charged to 
operations, never to property. The amount of tax charge- 
able to the operation of a given mine ought to be, as 
nearly as may be, the tax upon the land which will ulti- 
mately be operated through that mine, and the tax for 
a given year should be apportioned in equal amounts. 
over the divisions of the year for which cost statements 
are made. 


Royatry or Property DEPLETION 


The value of coal or mineral rights, at cost, should be 
extinguished at a charge to operations in a fixed amount 
per ton or per acre as the property is exhausted. Some 
companies have revalued lands on their books and so 
created a surplus. This, in probably every case, was not 
a wise thing to do. Assuming that the transaction was 
thoroughly honest in intent, properly shown on the books 
of the company as a surplus not derived from operations, 
and properly followed up by increased charges to future 
operations for exhaustion, it will appear in the last analy- 
sis to be simply reaching into the future. 

I would say, therefore, that while such revaluation in 
some cases may seem to be justified, in most cases it 1s 
a thing which ought not to be done. If the lands are 
really worth more from year to year than their first cost, 
the fact wili be reflected in increased selling value of the 
product. The difference of value, believed or hoped to 
exist, ought not to be put into surplus account in advance 
of actual sales of product, thereby increasing, in a fic- 
titious way the mining cost of the future. In other 
words, it is wiser and more conservative to book earn- 
ings as they are actually realized, not as anticipated or 
hoped for. 


DEPRECIATION OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


There is, perhaps, no single phase of accounting, 
whether of mining or manufacturing companies, more 
complex or troublesome, than this matter of plant and 
equipment depreciation; hence nothing in which there 
are more differences of opinion and method of procedure 
among operating companies and I might add, nothing in 
which managements and accountants more easily, and 
with the best intentions, deceive themselves and each | 
other. The views, plans and methods herein set forth 
are, therefore, not necessarily standard—they are more 
or less the result of my personal study and experience. 

Up to the time when a mine is placed on an operating | 
basis, ready to produce the daily tonnage for which its. 
development, plant and equipment were planned (regard- 
less of what it actually does produce at that time, deter- 
mined perhaps by the law of supply and demand, labor : 
or weather conditions or car supply) all expenditures for 
development, plant and equipment should be charged to 
construction account with credit to that account for prod- | 
uct sold in the full sum realized for the same. After | 
the projected development has been completed and the‘ 
mine placed on an operating basis, all expenditures made | 
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during the whole course of its life, whether for develop- 
ment, air shafts, mine cars, power equipment or lines, or 
anything that may be installed, should be charged to op- 
erations, unless such expenditures result in positive in- 
crease of capacity; in this case they may be charged to 
capital investment with a proper regard to the question 
of the length of time that such additions may reasonably 
be expected to serve. 

Further charges should be made to mining cost 
monthly in fixed uniform amounts, with credit to a fund 
account generally known as plant and equipment depreci- 
ation fund, for the replacement of capital originally in- 
vested in such development, plant and equipment, or for 
the replacement of units which wear out or become ob- 
solete. The extent to which this fund may be used for 
replacements or renewal in kind must be determined by 
the rate at which the fund is accummulated. If the 
rate is low and a long period, perhaps the entire life of 
the mine,-is consumed in charging operations with the 
full amount of the original investment (less salvage), 
obviously no replacements or renewals should be charged 
against or paid out of the fund; all must be charged to 
operations. If the rate be made high enough so that a 
much shorter period is consumed in getting into the fund 
the full value of the original investment through charges 
to operations, certain replacements, renewals, or improve- 
ments may-be charged against the fund. 

The company with which I am connected now follows 
the uniform rule of charging operations with depreciation 
of plant and equipment at the rate of 6 per cent. per an- 
num on net (or reducing) values, with credit to deprecia- 
tion fund. This will cover into the fund about 70 per 
cent. of the original value in twenty years; it is contem- 
plated that salvage values, that is, the values of all equip- 
ment scrapped, or removed for use at other points during 
that period, together with the remainder value, credited 
to the fund will make up the 30 per cent. of balance of 
original value not charged to operations. 

We, therefore, do not charge any renewals or replace- 
ments against our depreciation fund accumulation, but 
charge them all to operations; when the charges are so 
large as to seriously impair monthly comparisons of cost 
they are spread over the operations of a few months. 


Lasor, SUPPLIES AND FUEL 


In the Pittsburgh coal-mining district, labor costs fal! 
into two general divisions: First, that which is paid on a 
unit basis of work performed, such as the scale rate for 
pick mining, machine mining, subdivided into cutting 
and loading, and dead work, such as yardage, room turn- 
ing, breakthroughs, clay veins, etc.; and, second, that 
which is paid on a pier diem basis, such as motormen, 
drivers, general inside labor, tipple labor, general out- 
side labor, electricians, etc. It would hardly be profit- 
able to follow the subdivisions of labor in this paper ; 
they differ, of course, with changing conditions. 

All expenditures for live stock and supplies, after the 
initial installation at a new mine, should be charged to 
operations as made. For purposes of checking, and accu- 
racy in monthly comparisons of cost, inventories should 
be taken at the close of each month and entries made 
debiting inventory account, with credit to operations, for 
unused supplies at cost and for live stock in the service 
at a fair valuation, taking to account wear and tear. 

The mining-cost statement at a mine depending upon 
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its own power plant, which does not include a charge fo 
coal consumed in the same is incomplete and apt to b 
misleading in comparisons with mines purchasing powe 
from central stations. For this reason it is proper 
charge the fuel at a representative value to operation 
with credit to coal-sales account, notwithstanding that 
operations have already been charged with all the item: 
entering into the cost of the product so consumed. This 
treatment of the individual power-plant fuel, of cours 
must not be lost sight of in the general summary 0 
business done. 


INSURANCE AND GENERAL EXPENSE 

Fire, tornado, boiler and employer’s liability insurance 
premiums are increasingly important as items to be taker 
to account in mining costs whether these hazards are coy 
ered by insurance companies or assumed by the oper: 
ator. In the latter case a fund or funds should be create 
and maintained at a charge to operations in sufficien 
amount to pay all losses, and, conservatism suggests, ic 
accumulate a reasonable surplus. 
General office expense and other general expense shoule 
be incorporated in mining-cost statements in order to ge 


values; they should, however, be shown separately und 
appropriate headings, not being included in any of the 
subdivisions of “Cost at Mine.” In a company conductec 
exclusively as a mining company it is, perhaps, bette 
not to differentiate nicely between that portion of genera 
office expense, which is chargeable direct to mining, sucl 
as the operating and engineering departments, and tix 
expenses of departments of sales, transportation, finance 
accounts, etc. In a broad sense, the base of all the cori 
pany’s business is the production of its mines, hence al 
of its general office expense may properly be included a 
a part of its total mining cost. 


FORM OF COST STATEMENT OF A TYPICAL BITUMINOI 
MINE, PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


Operating 


at 
Days a 2 
Production in Tons of Run-of-Mine ; Lor 


¢-in. lump 


Small sizes 


Total 
Pick mined 
Machine mined 


Total 


' Cost per Ton 
Pick mining { ; 
Machine mining 
Yardage 
Room turning 
Break through 
Clay veins, spars, etc. 
Drainage and ventilation 
Animal haulage 
Mechanical haulage 
General inside labor 
Tipple labor 
General outside labor 
Supt., clerks, pit and fire bosses 
Mining machine repairs 
Mining machine expense 
Pit car repairs 
Pit rails and ties 
Pit posts and cans 
“T” iron and spikes 
Power plant expense 
Stable expense 
General expense at mine 
General repairs 


$ 


Total direct charges = 


f Labor $ 
Supplies ; 
Fuel 


Royalty 
epreciation 

Taxes, insurance 

and other general 

Expense 

General office 

Expense 


Total $ 
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An Improved Anemometer 


One of the most common and yet most important, in- 
itruments, in mining practice, is the Biram anemometer 
yith which every mine foreman is familiar. This in- 
‘trument is to the mine foreman what the Davy lamp 
's to the fireboss—his constant companion. Many of the 
‘eatures of the old Biram instrument have always proved 
1 source of annoyance and error. Owing to these de- 
fects, which were often unappreciated by the foreman 
‘using the instrument, it was common to find frequent 
jisagreement in the results obtained by the use of difter- 
ont instruments. 

It is well known that this instrument, as formerly 
designed, would gradually fail by use; in other words, 
it would not stand up to its calibration, owing to the 
tendency of the twisted arms supporting the blades to 
untwist. This would cause the instrument to record a 
higher: velocity than the actual. Another source of er- 
‘ror was due to the fact that the dial hands did not cease 
to move instantly when the instrument was thrown out 
‘of gear. In some makes of these instruments, this 
formed an important defect; also the jewel bearings used 
‘were subject to considerable wear, in the hard usage com- 
‘mon to mining practice. 

A careful study of these defects has enabled the Davis 
Tustrument Manufacturing Company, Inc., to design an 





instrument that is de- 
i stined to give universal 
; satisfaction. The move- 


ment is American, manu- 
factured in the shops of 
the company, at Balti- 
more;. and is peculiarly 
the design of Alfred U. 
Davis, vice-president of 
the company and superin- 
tendent of the shop. It 
will be remembered that 
the father, Herbert Davis, 
was formerly the Ameri- 
can reresentative of the 
English firm, John Davis 
& Sons, where Alfred Dav- 
is served his apprentice- 
ship before coming to this country.The latter has since 
been employed in the shops of the General Electric and 
the Westinghouse companies. 

The American Davis anemometer, shown in Fig. 1, 
like the American watch movement, is standardized 
throughout, and each individual part is quickly replace- 





Fic. 1. Toe AMERICAN 
Davis ANEMOMETER 


able, making the instrument easy to repair, in case of 
breakage owing to accident. 


An important feature in 
this instrument is that the arms, which are of hollow 


brass, are stamped at the proper angle to receive and 


hold the alumninum blades. The system of manufac- 
ture, in this respect, is so complete that the finished in- 
strument needs no calibration; but when tested, as every 


instrument is tested before leaving the shop, the reading 


is found to be correct. This fact alone shows the pre- 
cision of the system. Instead of jewels, the bearings 
are steel on hard bronze, which give greater permanency 
and satisfaction. These instruments, unlike others, do 
not give increasingly higher readings with continued use, 
and stand up better to their performance in the higher 
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velocities common to mining practice. By an ingenious 
arrangement, the dial hands are brought to rest instantly 
when the instrument is thrown out of gear. 
Haveé Stoop THE TESTS 

An interesting feature in connection with these instru- 
ments is the manner in which they have stood the tests 
of the Bureau of Standards, at Washington, D. C. The 
instrument is calibrated for an exact reading at a veloc- 
ity of 500 ft. per min. In common with other anemom- 
eters, the dial readings, for higher velocities, are in ex- 
cess and, for lower velocities, fall short of the actual. 
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CoaL AcE 
Fic. 2. Diagram SHOWING PERCENTAGE CORRECTION 
or ANEMOMETER READINGS 


The accompanying diagram (Fig. 2) shows the correc- 
tions to be made for such higher or lower velocities. For 
example, the dial reading of 500 ft. per min. is correct 
and corresponds to the actual velocity of the air current. 
A dial reading of 800 ft. per min. must be reduced 2 per 
cent., giving an actual velocity of 784 ft. per min. In 
the same manner, a Velocity of 2000 ft. per min. must 
be reduced 5 per cent., giving a velocity of 1900 ft. per 
min. On the other hand, a velocity of, say 160 ft. per 
min., must be increased 10 per cent., giving an actual! 
velocity of 176 ft. per min. The test of the Bureau of 
Standards corroborated this chart and the calibration of 
the instrument in a remarkable manner, as shown by 
the small circles that indicate the results of the test 
at several different velocities. 
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The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its winter 
meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 4 and 
5. Cc. L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., is secretary. 

The Rocky Mountain Coal-Mining Institute has decided to 
postpone indefinitely the November meeting which was booked 
for Denver. This decision is due to the serious strike situa- 
tion which now exists in Colorado. F. W. Whiteside, Denver, 
Colo., is secretary. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania will hold 
its bimonthly meeting in the Society Rooms, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, Nov. 4, at 8 p.m. The subject of the 
meeting will be, “Design of Linings for Mine Shafts,” by W. A. 
Weldin, assistant chief engineer of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Co. Discussion will be presented by a number of structural 
and mining engineers. Elmer K. Hiles, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., is secretary. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania and the 
Cleveland Engineering Society, at the invitation of the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. and the Universal Portland Cement Co., will 
inspect the works of these two companies Saturday, Nov. 1. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its winter 
meeting at Charleston, W. Va., on Dec. 8, 9 and 10. Neil Robh- 
inson, Charleston, W. Va., is president; E. N. Zern, Morgan 
town, W. Va., is secretary. 
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Session of the American Mining Congress 


By R. Dawson Hau 


SYNOPSIS—The congress discussed the various pol- 
tico-economic aspects of mining, such as the taxation of 
mining property, the sale of public mineral lands, the 
inadequate returns im the coal industry, the wages of 
labor and workmen’s compensation. Carl Scholz was 
elected president. The association showed its mterest in 
the promotion of broad national policies regardless of 
mere personal interest and manifested a sentiment im 
favor of governmental regulation which should control 
the profits and operating methods of all mines so as to 
protect the public and conserve resources, 
3 

The American Mining Congress opened its 16th An- 
nual Session on the afternoon of Oct. 20, in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The meeting was 


called to order by F. H.. Wigton, chairman of the local 
After a few opening remarks, an 


executive committee. 


most correct method of assessment was by basing the 
taxes on the value of the output. He was not indisposed, 
however, to admit that such a method of taxation was 
open to criticism. It appeared to him as the best solu- 
tion of a much vexed problem. Speaking, of course, 
from an anthracite standpoint, his conclusions could 
not be subjected to severe criticism, for most of the land 
is held in that section for future development, but in 
the bituminous fields the exemption of lands from taxa- 
tion, which were not being worked, would render the 
holding of land for speculative purposes a more profitable 
business than it now is. Some sections of the country are 
already sufficiently retarded in development by specula- 
tors. 

It is true, however, this delay assures us that when 
mining does commence, proper conservation of resources 
will have replaced present wasteful methods and more- 





MEMBERS AND DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN MINING Con4 


eloquent address of welcome was delivered in the name 
of the mayor and citizens of Philadelphia by Ed. F. 
Cattell, statistician of the city. Mr. Cattell was associated 
in a mining capacity with D. W. Brunton in his earlier 
years, 

Responses were made on behalf of the congress by 
D. W. Brunton, the president, and by the following rep- 
resentatives of the states taking part in the meeting: W. 
Malmey, of Alaska; W. H. Fluker, of Georgia; C. J. 
Norwood, of Kentucky; I. R. Burton, of New York; H. 
N. Lawrie, of Oregon; I. Broman, of Texas; Neil Robin- 
son, of West Virginia, and P. J. Quealey, of Wyoming. 

In the evening session, D. W. Brunton, of Denver, 
Colo., delivered his presidential address, and the mem- 


bers spent the balance of the evening at a theatrical per- 
formance. 


TAXATION ON OUTPUT 


On the following morning the congress met at 10:30 
and R. V. Norris opened the meeting with a paper on 
the taxation of mining property. He reviewed the sys- 
tems in use for assessing property and asserted that, 
though not conformable with the state constitution, the 


over in places where mining is already commenced, there 
will be less waste of mineral as a result of reduced 
pressure from taxation. The present system tends to put 
a premium on rapid and incomplete exhaustion of re- 
sources, so that only the best of the mineral is removed. 


ANTIQUATED TAx Laws 


D. L. Webb, of Denver, Colo., then read a paper, it 
which he said that taxation of mines was based on laws 
which were originally framed to apply to surface lands 
only. The value of mineral below ground is so uncertain 
that taxation should be not on the value of the holding, 
which is largely indeterminate, but on the value of the 
net output only. Taxes on mineral as land might be fixed 
at $5 per acre, but any larger tax should be based on 
mineral extracted and sold. 

H. L. Smyth, of Cambridge, Mass., declared that the 
Minnesota taxes formerly ran 10c. per ton of output; this 
dropped slowly by steps to 1c., and finally was entirely 
removed. The specific taxes per ton were considered in- 
equitable because they did not bear any reference to costs 
of production nor were they related to the value of the 
product obtained. 
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‘though made after too hurried an inquiry and having 
needed some modification. A change was desired and ap- 
‘plied to his rules relative to the calculation of resources 
‘in depth and extent. ‘Two suits are pending relative to 
his assessments. Although the burden of taxation was 
‘increased throughout the state from three- to twenty-fold, 
‘the mine operators realized that the taxes were based on 
‘a tule which would prevent exorbitant taxation, such as 
might be levied if the tax were dependent not on prob- 
able profits, but on output. Moreover, as the assess- 
ment was state-wide, there was now no fear that un- 
equal taxation would result from divergences in local 
judgment of property values. 


The J. R. Finlay valuation is now generally acceptable, 
: 


TAxEs ON PROFITS 


W. L. Griffiths spoke in favor of taxes on output, saying 
that the burden should be placed, for the larger part at 
east, on the going concerns. Coal lands which were idle 
‘should not be taxed. A tax on profits would be welcomed 
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In the afternoon the members took a trip to the League 
Island Navy Yard and other points of interest in the 
harbor of Philadelphia. When the evening session opened 
W. H. Wilson, engineer-in-charge of the Pittsburgh Sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines, urged the congress to join 
with all the other coal- and metal-mining bodies in meet- 
ing with the American Mine Safety Association, once 
every three years, and specifically in 1914, at a time and 
place to be determined at their mutual convenience. 

Use or EXPLosives 

Later R. W. Gunnell, of the Atlas Powder Co., gave a 
talk on ‘The Use and Abuse of Explosives.” Mr. Gunnell 
said that the efficient and safe use of explosives was so 
important as to justify the continuous employment of an 
explosives’ engineer by all large mining companies. He 
declared that the low-grade ammonia and gelatin ex- 
plosives were least sensitive to shock and should therefore 
be fired by the strongest of detonators. Where different 
types of explosives are in use, the detonator chosen should 
he fitted for the least sensitive and not for high-grade dy- 
namites, 





MBLED OUTSIDE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD Hore In PHILADELPHIA 
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by some coal companies in the anthracite region as they 
would escape such a burden entirely, seeing that mining 
was pursued year after year at a loss, the deficit being 
made good by railroad profits. 

H. M. Chance, of Philadelphia, Penn., read a paper on 
taxation of a character so comprehensive that it is im- 
possible to brief his remarks. E. T. Conner, of Philadel- 
phia, Penn., who was scheduled to speak in reply to the 
three papers, was unable to be present. He is laid up 
in the Hahnemann Hospital with appendicitis. 


INTERMINABLE MINE REPORTS 


8. A. Taylor then read a paper on “Uniform Requires 
Ments for Official Mine Reports,” in which he said that 
there was excessive duplication in state and federal re- 
ports, so that it took a clerk 2 to 3 weeks each year to 
make the required returns. He proposed a consultation 
so that even if a number of reports had to be rendered, 
they would all follow similar lines, be based on the same 
period of time and so be mere replicas one of the other. 
He paid a tribute to the rapidity with which the statis- 
tical reports of the United States Geological Survey 
Were produced. 


Nos. 3 and 4 detonators have passed out of use almost 
entirely, and No. 5 will probably soon follow. Nos. 6 and 
7 will be preferred and possibly No. 8 may be exten- 
sively used, for only a strong detonator and one fully 
equal to its work will effectually obtain the full power 
of the explosive used. Single-tape fuse is not recom- 
mended, for, though it is well suited for dry holes, it 
may, and probably will, find its way into wet places 
and then not being waterproofed may cause misfires. 


Way Dynamite Is Not Motsturt-PRoor 


By picking out the white crystals in dynamite and ex- 
posing them on a window sill for a few hours, it will 
be easily understood why dynamite is susceptible to 
moisture. In a short time the crystals will attract enough 
dampness to form a mass of water. The crystals are ni- 
irate of soda or nitrate of ammonia and not parts of 
the dynamite proper, but are invariably found in the 
commercial article. 

But there is another reason why dynamite is not ab- 
solutely resistant to moisture. The absorbent material 
is more willing to soak up water than nitroglycerin, and 
a certain 10 per cent. dynamite was found recently on 
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analysis to have replaced 4 per cent. of the explosive ma- 
terial with water. At about 43 deg. F., dynamite will 
freeze and can be detonated only with difficulty or not at 
all, depending on the degree of solidity with which it is 
frozen. Blasting caps are cheaper than electric fuses and 
have no other advantages, the more expensive article giv- 
ing far safer results in practice. 


WHEN THE FAN SHOULD Br Stopprep 


At the close of Gunnell’s address, a paper was read 
on “Mine Rescue and First-Aid Operations,” by J. W. 
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Paul, engineer in charge of mine-rescue work of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. He made several interesting statements, 
and among them are the following: 


Incidents might be cited where lives would have been 
seriously jeopardized if the ventilating current had been re- 
stored to its normal course, prior to the exploration of the 
mines, by men wearing breathing apparatus. I have in mind 
several mines from which live men were rescued only because 
ventilation was not restored in ‘the part of the mine in which 
they -had remained following an explosion or mine fire. In 
these cases breathing apparatus was the important factor in 
their rescue. 


DELAY EXPLORATION OF WRECKED PORTIONS OF MINE 


Those parts of the mine which indicate the least physica? 
violence should be the first to be explored, since in those 
quarters there is the greater chance of finding live men. In 
those parts of the mine where great physical violence is 
manifest, such as wrecked cars, distorted tracks and broken 
machinery, the probability of finding life is remote. How- 
ever, after the outlying districts in which men were known 
to be at work or districts to which the men may have re- 
treated for safety have been explored, the innermost work- 
ings should be examined to ascertain the presence of fire 
which frequently follows a mine explosion. The discovery 
and extinction of a fire by the rescuers may prevent a sec- 
ond explosion when the ventilation is restored, especially ‘f 
the mine liberates explosive gas. 

A rescue crew wearing breathing apparatus should con- 
sist of a unit of not less than five well-trained men. Each 
unit when in the advance should be supported by a similar 
unit acting as a reserve at the base. The presence of a re- 
serve crew has been fully justified in actual rescue operations 
as being most essential to the safety of the advance crew. 

A crew should not proceed into irrespirable gases a dis- 
tance beyond which it would be able to carry one of its mem- 
bers to fresh air. This distance necessarily is governed by 
the character of the road over which the crew may travel 
and the nature of the obstructions passed over. 


PRECAUTIONS BEFORE ENTERING MINE 


The physical condition of the men composing a rescue 
crew should be determined by a physician prior to the 
crew’s engaging in rescue exploration work. Only such as 
are in good health and have no organic physiological defects 
should be permitted to engage in rescue work involving the 
use of breathing apparatus. During the progress of the work, 
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at the beginning and termination of each shift, the pulse an 
respiration of each man should be taken and recorded. | 

The apparatus should be carefully examined and teste 
by a competent person as well as by each member of th 
crew and a record kept of each test. Just prior to enterin 
the mine, the crew should wear the apparatus in the presenc 
of formaldchyde gas to determine if all parts are secur 
against the admission of external air. Sulphur dioxide is n¢ 
so well adopted for testing the apparatus since it is ak 
sorbed by the caustic potash or caustic soda in the reger 
erator. 


DIFFICULTIES IN USE OF BREATHING APPARATUS | 


All types of breathing apparatus using compressed OXy 
gen as the source of the breathable air should be so con 
structed that the entire circulating system may be put unde 
pressure by the admission of oxygen or compressed air. Thi 
method would admit of determining a leakage under a pres 
sure less than that required to operate the relief valve.’ . 
water gage placed on the circuit would plainly indicate an 
loss of pressure due to leakage. The surplus oxygen whi: 
is generally left in the oxygen-supply tanks could well 
used for making such tests. : 

The flow of oxygen in two German types of breathing ao 
paratus—the Draeger and Westfalia depends upon the join 
use of a reducing valve and an injector nozzle, whereas tii 
English type of Fleuss-Proto depends upon the single activi 
of a reducing valve, the injector nozzle being eliminated. 

The above emphasizes thé importance of frequent exan) 
ination of the injector nozzle to insure against its clogging 
With caustic potash which may be carried over from the Te, 
generator and deposited in the injector compartment. 


HANDLING RESCUE SQUADS 


In order that rescue work may continue without cessation 
the crews should be organized in parties of five including : 
captain. Two crews should constitute a brigade and thei) 
hours of work and rest should coincide. By the use of eigh’ 
crews, constituting four brigades, which will necessitate thi 
services of forty men, the brigades may work in shifts o' 
four hours and rest for six hours and have two hours i1 
which to eat and test the apparatus. 

Recent mine-rescue maneuvers, held at Pittsburgh, Penn. 
and Rock Springs, Wyo., demonstrated that the above plar 








THe Concress INSPECTING THE HARBOR OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


is practicable and that for continuous duty exceeding 48 
hours, the crews should not be required to undergo more 
than two periods of 4 hours’ duration in 24 hr. These periods’ 
of 4 hr. should be divided so that each crew will work al- 
ternately 1% hr. at advance and reserve. 


Mr. Paul also advocated the use of joint rescue sta- 
tions because some operators have, in the past, purchased 
equipment and not provided for its proper upkeep and 
for the efficient training of the men. George S. Rice 
then spoke on the urgent need for such training and em- 
phasized the importance of maintaining breathing ap- 
paratus in the utmost efficiency while H. M. Wilsoa: 
spoke of the work of the Bureau in spreading all over 
the United States those means of safety which had beea 
developed here and abroad and on the creation of a ser- 
timent toward better methods. While a strong presenta- 
tion of the claims of the Bureau to public recognition 
and support, it may be safely said that there was not a 
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ord of exaggeration in his claims. He stated that it was 
he only governmental organization which had been af- 
‘orded opportunity of having speakers all over the coun- 
“ry proselytizing for safety and that as the Secretary of 
‘ommerce Redfield had recently said no great reform 
san come in the United States by force of law, however 
well that law may be backed by active officers. There 
‘must come such a change of viewpoint that the law will 
‘be practically a dead letter for most of the people. The 
bulk of the operators must first be induced to see that the 
jaw is an expression of a moral necessity before it is 
forced on the unwilling and negligent. 

. Following were two papers, one on “The Use of Con- 
‘erete in Mining Operations” (illustrated), by E. C. Sar- 
gent, of Chicago, [Il., and another on “The Coal Re- 
gources of Alaska” (illustrated), by Dr. W. R. Crane, of 
‘State College, Penn. They are both too diverse and de- 
pendent on illustration to suffer any review. 

On Wednesday morning the address of Dr. James Doug- 
Jas, of New York, on “The Public Lands,” was read by the 
“secretary, and D. B. Rushmore, of Schenectady, addressed 
‘the congress on “The Industrial Corporation and Scien- 

tific Research.” This latter was regarded as one of the 
most important presented. 

At the afternoon session, George Otis Smith, director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, gave a “Plain Talk” on 
‘the public lands questions. On the whole Mr. Smith’s 
"paper deserves approval but it makes no reference to the 
high price for which he thinks public lands should be 
sold or leased, and it does not pay any regard to the 
extended time during which land is held prior to classi- 
fication and sale. 


Tuer Leasina System For CoaL LANDS 


John F. Shafroth, the senator from Colorado, gave an 
address in reply. He stated that when he became gover- 
nor of his state, he endeavored to find what was the cause 

_ for the inadequate tax return and he found in one county 
alone, 9-10ths of the acreage was withdrawn from entry 
and, as it belonged to the United States, could not be taxed. 
He did not oppose the placing of high valuations on coal 
land so much as he did its continued withdrawal from 
entry or, its leasing by the United States government. 
Such a continuance of the national holding would ex- 
empt large areas from taxation and subject the citizens 
of Colorado to direct federal control in their business. 


Wuy Coat Lanps SHouLD BE SoLp 


The burden of government was greater on the state 
than on the nation as the state had to employ more offic- 
jals per thousand inhabitants than had the Federal gov- 
ernment and the expenses could not be met if only a 

part of the state domain were subject to taxation, the 
cost of administration being dependant more on the den- 
_ sity of population than on the actual numbers The in- 
 terposition of vacant government land made administra- 
tion extremely difficult. The $15,000,000 paid by Colo- 
rado in federal taxation brought her but little, seeing that 
_ the army and navy were of little avail to a people snugly 
placed in the heart of a continent, nor had Colorado 
much interest in harbors and rivers. She was interested 
however, in 50,000,000 acres of forest land, within her 
borders, which were idle and not open to entry; 40 per 
cent. of it was above timber line, 30 per cent. had only 
_ scrub timber, and the 30 per cent that remained would, 
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according to the U. 8. Agricultural Department, only 
grow a tree 19-in. in diameter in 200 years. She was 
interested in 9,425,000 acres of coal land in Colorado, 
which could not now be purchased at any price and might 
later be offered for $400 per acre, yet, if figured with all 
the land purchases of the federal government, it cost the 
United States only 4.%c. per acre. 


Wuo RECEIVES THE MONEY FoR CoaL LAND 


A delegate from the Land Office declared that this 
money paid in to the department was delivered to the 
reciamation service to be used in the irrigation of the 
Western arid lands, but Shafroth replied that eventually 
it was returned to the government by the farmers thus 
benefited so that it constituted only a loan and not a 
return of the capital to the settlers who had built up the 
West. 

Several took part in the discussion and it was inter- 
esting to note that there was no attempt among Western- 
ers to defend “dummy entries.” The West, as one said. 
does not wish to renew the past. While dummy en- 
tries are and were necessary to gather together a sutffic- 
ient acreage for operation, it is better to change the law 
than to attempt its violation. 

Thos. J. Walsh, senator from Montana and chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Mines and Mining, was will- 
ing to approve of a leasing system for oil and gas but 
not for coal and other minerals. 

At the evening session, Dr. Chas. R. Van Hise, presi- 
dent of Wisconsin University, Madison, Wis., read his 
address on “The Relation of Big Business to Industrial 
Prosperity with Special Reference to Mining,” in which 
he showed the fatuousness of a return to the small plants 
and small aggregations of capital of former years and 
doubted whether it would prove true that combinations 
of the largest size were too unwieldy for efficiency. 

The morning session of Oct. 23 opened with the report 
of the Committee on Nominations which named 4 direc- 
tors to serve 3 years or until their successors were elected. 
These were E. A. Montgomery, Los Angeles, Calif.; Hen- 
nen Jennings, Washington, D. C.; W. F. Richards, Potts- 
ville, Penn.; and M. S. Kemmerer, New York, N. Y. 

Chas. E. Van Barneveld, of San Francisco, Calif., then 
read an address on “The Mineral Division of the Pana 
ma-Pacific Exposition,” inviting mineral displays on that 
occasion and asking that the American Mining Con- 
gress meet at San Francisco in 1915, during the life of 
the exposition. S. A. Taylor then proposed that as the 
work of the congress was constantly growing and as there 
was a continual deficit in the treasury, a Ways and Means 
Committee be formed to draft a scheme for making ex- 
penditures and receipts balance. 


THE ILLS OF THE CoAL INDUSTRY 

Dr. E. W. Parker then read an address on “The Cost 
of Coal Production” and a substitute for John W. Boi- 
leau, of Pittsburgh, Penn., delivered his remarks on 
“What is the Matter with the Coal Mining Industry.” 
Apparently he thought the main trouble was the ab- 
stention of the industry from the meetings of congress. 
As he was not present perhaps his opinion may be dis- 
counted ; certainly his example should not be followed. 

The discussion was lead by A. J. Moorshead. He re- 
garded debate as of no value so long as the people 
of one state were rejoicing in the laxity of their own 
mining laws and chortling over the severity of those in 
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neighboring states. Mr. Moorshead declared that the 

workmen ’s compensation law and the requirement that 

fire-proof structures be erected near, within and around 

the shaft below ground met with due approval in In- 

diana. They were, the Indiana operators thought, good 

measures so long as Illinois alone confronted them. 

Moreover, the wage difficulty made codperation across 

state lines impossible. 


A PossIBLE SELF CURE 


However, despite Mr. Moorshead’s prognostications, 
gloomy, though cheerfully expressed, it would seem that 
when all the fields are opened up and territory adjusted, 
the question of meeting competition will be less fierce 
and ultimately the disturbing forces will be those very 
states, whose territory has been curtailed by adverse leg- 
islation and labor activity. When the less afflicted states 
move up slowly into line, their territory holding will 
be slowly and surely reduced, as they meet the increas- 
ing demand of the labor unions and the state. 

It appears that in a few years, war will almost cease 
because to a large extent, as there will be no new fields 
to open up in the Hast, the lines of every field will be 
more firmly fixed and the mines established will be sat- 
isfied with the area within these lines. When new coun- 
ties and states are being opened the balance of power is 
often rudely disturbed. 

It is, however, to be hoped that state’s rights will never 
be pressed to such an extent that unequal safety will re- 
sult. The right to keep unsafe mines in order to main: 
tain a market gained by such methods is not a right for 
which honest men will strive and it is time that the laws 
of all the states be made to give at least equal security, 
even if it is not necessary to impose equal burdens on all, 


CoaL OPERATORS AND Metat Men Parr 


For the afternoon session the meeting split, the coal 
operators assembling in another room and discussing the 
general business situation. Carl Sholz, of Chicago, Ill. 
occupied the chair. From all reports there was not so 
much harmony as good fellowship. 

In the ballroom, W. H. Fluker, of Thomson, Ga., read 
an address on gold mining in that state. Dr. Martin M. 
Foster, chairman of the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining, read an article on “The Federal Government and 
the Mining Industry.” Prof. C. J. Norwood called at- 
tention to the need for federal aid of mining schools, 
comparable to the assistance now given to farming in- 
stitutions. He said that the strength of the Kentucky 
coals to resist compression had not ‘been determined and 
that when recommending as chief inspector an increase 
in size of ribs, he was unable to determine what that in- 
crease should be owing to lack of funds for the necessary 
experiments. 

“The Radium Situation,’ by C. W. Parsons, of the 
Bureau of Mines, was extremely interesting, that organ- 
ization being about to prepare radium for use in Ameri- 
can hospitals. Most of the radium ores are found here. 
but only about one gram of the metal is to be found 
in America in its available form and all of that was ex- 
tracted abroad. 

In the evening a smoker and vaudeville which was 
largely attended was held in the ballroom of the hotel. 

Friday was the closing day of the meeting and in the 
morning session, Geo. R. Wood reported for the Com- 
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mittee on Standardization of Electric Equipment i 
Mines. 


| 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION AND COLLECTIVE BARGAININ 


Wm. B. Wilson, Secretary of the Department of Labo 
then delivered an excellent address on “Arbitration ; 
a Factor in the Mining Industry,” in which he oppose 
compulsory arbitration, but said that there were mora 
business and political reasons for collective bargainin, 
Without it, the working man was crowded to the wal 
without it business men did not know at any time wha 
labor disturbances might confront them, what reductio 
in wage scale might occur to aid a competitor, what ir 
crease of wage rates might make it impossible to pre 
duce coal at contract rates. 

He believed that when the working man was fore: 
by law into compulsory arbitration, he would be at 
disadvantage for while the operator had a well-defina 
boundary line between profitable operation and economi 
loss, the worker had a flexible line of resistance. FI 
could reduce or decrease his living charges. Thus th 
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CARL SCHOLZ 


Newly elected president of the American 
Mining Congress, 


arbitrator tended to keep in mind the defined boundary 
line of prices and to put the burden on the workingma), 
who by surrendering his standard of living, could eon- 
tinue to subsist. 

C. E. Maurer tried to discover on what basis Mr. Wik 
son figured a division between the “partners in industry” 
—capital and labor. Finally Mr. Wilson declared it was 
an “American living wage” but he admitted that the ex- 
pression was extremely elastic and meant one thing jn. 
Illinois and another in West Virginia. | 









SHOULD THE MINER Br Hetp To Hts BArGAtn? 


Mr. Wilson declared that it was not right to hold the: 
miner rigidly to his bargain and to compel him by law 
to work at the scale he had signed because the operator. 
could not be bound to keep his pledge, for he could not. 
be compelled to operate at a loss or to run his mines 
when no coal was needed. Both parties, in his opinion, 
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roke their bargains to some extent by suspending opera- 
ion, and usually without moral stigma. The contract 
ould only be interpreted to mean that when A and B chose 
‘o work in partnership, the terms should be as A and B 
jad laid them down. Any attempt to make the unions 
vesponsible by forced incorporation, he regarded. as ill 
idvised. W. L. Connell, of Scranton, said that the an- 
‘hracite miner could move to the bituminous region if 
ae did not like the contract. but the operator of an an- 
‘hracite mine could not thus move from place to place. 
Mi. Connell condemned the continued restriction in out- 
‘ut which was, in the anthracite region, a fixed policy 
sf the Union. 





THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONGRESS 
At the afternoon session several resolutions were in- 
troduced by S. A. Taylor on behalf of the committee 
appointed for that purpose. Sidney Norman’s resolution 
placed the congress on record as favoring laws to give 





J. F. CALipreatH 
Secretary of American Mining Congress. 


protection to minority stockholders by making directors 
more definitely responsible for their welfare and consti- 
tuting infraction of laws to that end as a felony punish- 
able by imprisonment. The resolution calls attention to 
recent. Stock Exchange scandals in New York. 

D. W. Brunton’s resolution called for an attempt on 
the part of the mineral land-law revision committee of 
the congress to: enlist the support of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers and the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society. Another resolution introduced by D. 
W. Brunton urges upon President and Congress the en- 
actment of legislation providing for a Department of 
“Mines and Mining with a member of the President’s cabi- 
net at its head. 

-§. A. Taylor himself fathered the resolution that the 
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Director of the Geological Survey and the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines be requested to cooperate with the heads 
of the departments of mines or the proper officers in the 
various states, together with a committee of the American 
Mining Congress in order to secure uniformity as to 
form and time of making mining statistical reports. 

H. N. Lawrie’s resolution urged immediate passage 
by Congress of legislation, providing for federal assis- 
tance to state mining schools. C. E. Maurer, of Ohio, 
declared in hig resolution that as there were many sys- 
tems of evaluating properties and as a tendency had 
been shown to put an undue load of taxation on the min- 
ing industry and as this burden was far from uniform, 
hence a special committee of the congress should be ap- 
pointed to investigate and recommend a fair, uniform 
and equitable basis of valuation for taxation. 

William Maloney presented a resolution, desiring that 
the federal government speedily enact laws granting re- 
dress to Alaska, so that private capital may be induced 
to interest itself in the development of the great natura! 
resources. John E. Patton, of Tennessee, desired that 
the U. S. Internal Revenue collectors have instructions 
issued to them by the treasury, so that the Corporation 
Income Tax Law may be made uniform in its enforce- 
ment and may provide that a definite royalty or deple- 
tion charge be allowed as an item of the cost of pro- 
duction in arriving at the net income of mining compan- 
ies for purposes of taxation. R. Dawson Hall introduced 
the following: 

Resolved: That we express 9ur sympathy with the rela- 
tives and friends of those who have lost their lives in the 
terrible explosion at the Dawson mine and that we join with 
the officials and owners of the Stag Cafon Coal Co., in re- 
gretting that all their efforts and forethought have, in some 
unfortunate and inexplicable manner, been rendered of no 


avail and that the secretary communicate the matter of this 
resolution to the proper persons. 


(. E. Maurer’s resolution was passed urging upon the 
Congress of the United States and the State legislatures, 
the necessity of a modification of the so-called “Anti- 
Trust” laws as applied to our natural resources in order 
that they may be conserved and proper safeguards thrown 
around the employees and further providing that the ad- 
dress of E. W. Parker be sent to the President and Fed- 
eral Congress and the governors of the coal-producing 
states. All the resolutions here discussed were unani- 
mously approved. 

Tn the afternoon an address on “Workmen’s Compan: 
sation Laws and Accident Prevention Work,” was reail 
by David Ross, of Springfield, Il. Lack of time caused 
S. A. Taylor to ask privilege to print his paper without 
reading it. In the absence of Dr. J. A. Holmes, director 
of the Bureau of Mines, Geo. S. Rice, read his “Lessons 
of the Year in the Mining Industry.” In brief it de- 
plores the “tardy and inadequate recognition and aid 
from the legislature and administrative branches of the 
general government” and stated that the bureau had 
been criticised for “failure to do numerous things of 
which there was serious need.” “It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that our inability to do many of these things at 
the opportune time tends to discredit all our work and 
even the movement for greater safety among the miners, 
who appreciate less fully the cost of such investigations 
and whose goodwill, confidence, and codperation are es: 
sential to the success of all our efforts.” 
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Carl Scholz, who was elected president, occupied the 
chair throughout the afternoon session. The resolutions 
introduced by J. R. Burton, of New York, providing for 
the investigation of scandals by a committee of the con- 
gress and for the expulsion of members of the body who 
employed men who had been convicted of fraudulent min- 
eral land selling, were tabled after no little discussion 
and debate. 

The first resolution would have involved the Congress 
in bankruptcy and the second meant the establishment 
of a blacklist and was of doubtful legality. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Carl Scholz, pres- 
ident; Hennen Jennings, Washington, D. C., first vice- 
president; M. 8S. Kemmerer, New York, second vice- 
president; Harry L. Day, Idaho, third vice-president; 
with the following directors, D. B. Brunton, Colorado; 
D. H. Dern, Utah; W. G. Conrad, Montana; S. A. Tay- 
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Explosion at Stag Canon Fuel Co.’s Mine 


SY NOPSIS—At the Dawson Mines of the Stag Caton 
Fuel Co., in Colfax County, New Mexico, a severe explo- 
sion probably killed 261 men. All but 80 of these have 
been brought out. In all, 27 men were rescued. The 
explosion occurred at 3 p.m. on Oct. 22. The shooting in 
the mine was effected by electricity, no shots being fired 
till all the men were out of the mine. 


+ 
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The mines of the Stag Cafion Fuel Co. are opened in 
Colfax County, near the northern or Colorado line of 
New Mexico, and, consequently, are not far from the 
well known workings of Trinidad and Walsenburg in Las 
Animas County, Colorado. The plant is located.at Daw- 
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lor, Pennsylvania; John Mayer, Missouri; H. N. Tay 
lor, Illinois; E. A. Montgomery, California; W. J. Rich 
ards, Pennsylvania and Dr. James Douglas, Ne 
York. 


In the basement of the Horticultural Building, a “coa/) 
mine” had been prepared by the Bureau of Mines which gave 
the public a good idea of underground conditions. Rescue 
and first-aid demonstrations were made by the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., on Oct. 20; by the Susquehanna Coal Co., on Oct, 
21; by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., on Oct. 22; by the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., in the evening of the same day, 
and in the afternoon of Oct. 23; by the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co., on the evening of Oct. 23, and in the afternoon of 
Oct. 24. The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., dem- 
onstrated.on the evening of Oct. 24, and both morning and 
evening of Oct. 25. 

In the lecture hall lectures were given by J. R. Fleming, 
demonstrations of rescue apparatus and first-aid work by 
W. L. German and O. I. Young. Motion pictures were ex- 
hibited by J. R. Fleming six times every day. The features 
were supplied by the Bureau of Mines. 
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son on the Vermejo River and its branches, that water- 
shed being an important tributary of the Red or Canadian 
tiver. 

The coal mined is part of the southern end of the’ 
Raton coal field and is of the Laramie series of the 
Cretaceous system, these measures having a thickness of 
about 800 ft. in the vicinity of Dawson. According to 
Jo. E. Sheridan,* formerly the territorial inspector, the 
coal makes an excellent coke, and there are several sheets 
and sills of igneous rock intruded into the measures, | 
these thickening in cases into masses like laccoliths and 





Sheridan’s address 
Engineers, in Febru- 


“Much use is made in this report of Mr. 
before the American Institute of Mining 
ary, 1909.—EKd. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE WASHERY AND TIPPLES OF THE Stag Canon Fuer Co.’s M 
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jometimes producing small areas of natural coke. Yet, 
fe: are few dikes throughout the entire southern por- 
jion of the field and little or no faulting occurs where 
hese appear. 

Only one seam of coal is worked, the Raton or Bloss- 
ure, and it varies from 6 to 8 and in places reaches 11 
“¢. The other seams are of much less value. The hold- 
“ngs of the company aggregate 56,218 acres, and of this 
38; 500 are coal lands. The mines have been working 
\ ‘or 18 years, but they were only purchased by the Stag 
Caflon Fuel Co. in 1905; at that time they belonged to 
‘he El Paso & Northeastern Company. 


SEVERAL HSCAPEWAYS 


The Vermejo River and its tributaries cut heavily into 
the seam, and as the coal bed is comparatively level it 
can be attacked anywhere along a crop 40 miles in 
length. Consequently, it was hoped, that with so many 
opportunities for escape after the recent explosion, sev- 
eral men might be saved. The bulk of the workings are 
‘to be found in Rail Caiion, where are the washer, power 
plant and coke ovens. In this cafon are four important 
openings, but Nos. 2 and 3 do not constitute entirely sep- 
‘arate mines but are connected by many headings. On the 
Vermejo River bank, not far from Lorita, two openings, 
Nos. 5 and 6, have been made. The former alone is work- 
ing and forms an eee ay for mines 2 and 3. 

The coal is hauled by mules from the rooms to part- 
ings within the mine, w hence it is brought to the outside 
yards by Jeffrey, Westinghouse and Goodman motors. 
On the outside, coal is hauled from mines 1 and 2 to a 
common tipple over a tramway 6600 ft. long by two 
28-ton Porter, one 20-ton Vulcan, one 18-ton Lima, and 
‘two 6-ton Porter steam locomotives. 

The mines haye been sprinkled by water cars and the 
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dust has been removed from the roadways as far as is 
practicable. A complete telephone system having sta- 
tions at the most convenient points within the mine, was 
installed to afford communication with the outside. 

The shooting was done after all the men were out of 
the mines. Every man hung up his check as he went 
into the mine, and took it on leaving. If he failed to 
take his check, the mine was searched for him. The 
usual precautions were taken in throwing switches and a 
red light was displayed at the mouth of the mine to warn 
men from entering before the firing switch was thrown. 

The air delivered to the mine was in 1909, 260,558 
cu.ft. per min. Allowing 600 cu.ft. for each of the 59 
mules this left an allowance of 306 cu.ft. for each man 
employed. The water gage at No. 4 mine was 0.8 in. 


and at No, 2, 1.2 in. 
INFORMATION So Far RECEIVED 


Despite all the care manifested by the company, at 3 
p-m. on Oct. 22, there was a disastrous explosion in No. 
2 mine, in which 261 men were probably killed, 27 be- 
ing rescued. Heavy falls of roof near the entrance blocked 
the way to the rescuers. The fan was put out of com- 
mission, but was repaired and made available for the 
rescue work. The mine covered so large an area, 437 
acres in Rail Canon having been extracted before 1909, 
mostly from the mines where the explosion occurred, at 
it was for a long while hoped that many of the men might 
have wandered into remote sections of the mine and 
escaped. It is now feared that there is no such possibility. 
Apparently, Superintendent William McDermott and 
Henry P. McShane, of New York, and 16 miners and 
sub-bosses were about to escape when a fall of roof killed 
and covered them with débris. 

It is reported that two of the helmet men were 
at their work. 


killed 
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Getting a Congress under Way 


The American Mining Congress tried to devote one 
whole day to formalities and suffered the natural conse- 
quences of the attempt. An address of welcome from 
the city was to be followed by one from the state; the 
president of the congress was to respond and then three- 
minute replies were to be made by the delegates from 33 
states. In the evening the president was to make his an- 
nual address and there was to be a reception to the officers 
and delegates by the citizens of Philadelphia. 

Such an elaborate program of mutual gratulation does 
not attract anyone. The delegates and members agree to 
wait till, as they express it, “the convention settles down 
to business.” They are somewhat inclined to put on the 
average presidential address, the unfavorable criticism of 
Dr. D. W. Brunton: If the outgoing president comments 
on the year’s successes, he is thought to be guilty of self- 
laudation; if, on the other hand, he lays down the neces- 
sities of the hour, he is subjected to the accusation that 
he is trying to control by officious advice the conduct 
of an office which he is about to vacate. 

So this function is rarely enthralling unless it is made, 
as we believe is true in England, rather an address from 
the president than a presidential address, the speaker 
forgetting his office and striving merely to deliver an 
utterance which will have an interest in itself regardless 
of its relation to any past or future action of the body to 
which he has been appointed president. He is thus often 
enabled to probe deeper into some subject than any earlier 
investigators and does not endeavor to cover all the ob- 
jects of the society with a series of inadequate generali- 
ties. 

Even though the address be as excellent as that of Doc- 
tor Brunton, it fails because the mind cannot be led to 
consider several problems at once and because all tradi- 
tions are against the laying of stress on such official utter- 
ances, 

Because of a knowledge that opening sessions are rarely 
important, the attendance of Tuesday was scanty and the 
citizens of Philadelphia, who, be it said, desire to correct 
the Universe without intimate knowledge of its affairs, 
were not encouraged by the scanty enthusiasm of the 
members and delegates. The interest of the press and of 
its readers flagged, whereas had Shafroth, Wilson, Parker 
or Moorshead spoken at the opening session, there might 
have been a keener interest shown. 

It is to be hoped that in coming sessions the “pink 
tea” features will be wholly subordinated to business, that 
the 33 delegates-in-chief will not be called to give 99 
minutes of oratory. It is still more to be desired that 
the meeting will be held where more codperation is ex- 
tended. The action of Philadelphia was not one to es- 
tablish its reputation as a convention city. Its uncertain 
policy in reference to the mining show, the ruling of its 
papers that they would not mention the event till it was 
already in progress, and its almost studied indifference 
to what was transpiring, convince us that not for 
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a long time will the management of the congress aga) 
exhibit on its badge and program a picture of a mine 
hand-in-hand with Wiliam Penn. : 

Eventually the congress got under way, with a larg 
number of distinguished persons present and many paper 
of unusual value. It was not successful, however, in ini 
pressing on the public the broad sense of responsibilit; 
to the nation existing in the coal industry and its desir 
to cooperate with the public in the promotion of all tly 
national needs. This publicity must be obtained ari 
the publ learn that its most abused servant is the oi 
which has served it most faithfully and received tly 
meanest reward and the most carefully studied misrepre 
sentation and abuse. The papers of the congress and it 
resolutions should appear in brief in the journals of al 
the cities of the Union, for mining is the second larges 
interest in this nation. 
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Colorado Coal Strike Situation 
Before the recent strike in Colorado was called, thi 
United Mine Workers of America claimed a membershij 
in that organization, in the States of Colarado, Utah anc 
New Mexico, of only 2048, out of a total of 23,000 mei 
employed. Approximately 1000 of these members wer 
enrolled from the northern part of Colorado, where : 
strike had been in progress for many months. : 
Some weeks ago an official of the Mine Workers’ or 
ganization went to Colorado and announced that it wa: 
his purpose to bring about the recognition of his union }» 
the owners of all coal mines. The operators refused te 
sign a contract which would require them to employ only 
union men in their mines. ~ i 
The union official above mentioned then announecc 
that he would refer the matter to a convention of miner 
of all the camps of the state. A meeting was held i 
Trinidad and 250 men were present. Of this numbe 
100 men were striking miners from northern Colorado. 
about 45 of the delegates were officers or paid employee: 
of the union. The rest of the men present were select 
by those in charge of the convention, and in no sense 2¢ 
tually represented the men at work in the collieries. Ti 
convention voted to call a strike for Sept. 23, and on tha 
day approximately 50 per cent. of the men engaged ir 
about the coal mines laid down their tools. 

The demands of the miners include a 10 per cent. ad 
vance In wages, a semi-monthly payday, an eight-how 
work-day, a check weighman and better working condi 
tions. 

There has never been a better example of how easil) 
one or two men can upset a great industry and bring 
business over a large territory to a condition borderin 
on chaos and revolution. People who think that such @ 
result can only be brought about when the conditions 0 
labor in the affected industry are unsatisfactory and u0- 
fair will be obliged to revise their opinion, providing the 
will take time to make a careful investigation. Ther 
is, of course, a restless element in labor circles that i 
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yer satisfied and always ready for a change, or any 
nd of an adventure, that will bring with it temporary 
sedom from real work. However, there are not enough 
‘ch people to bring about a condition similar to the one 
ow existing in Colorado. Something more must be sup- 
jed, and this is furnished in the form of intimidation 
id personal violence. 
‘Gonditions in Colorado are a replica of what occurred 
| West Virginia some months ago. Since the inaug- 
sation of the strike, a number of men have been killed 
qd considerable property has been destroyed; mine 
iildings are being fired upon; passenger trains carry- 
ig mail have been stopped and searched by the strikers; 
eupants of stages have been dragged therefrom, kid- 
apped and taken to strike headquarters, and the lives 
all men who are desirous of working in the mines are 
ieatened daily. 
Labor conditions in this country have now reached a 
ass where one or more professional agitators can walk 
ato a district or state where they are unknown and un- 
yniliar with actual conditions and succeed in the dis- 
aption of all business in the industry they attack. This 
:a form of licensed violence that must be dealt with if 
-e, as a nation, are to maintain our industrial supremacy 
mong the governments of the world. 
We are earnest in our desire that labor conditions 
arougout the coal industry shall be satisfactory. We 
rant to see the men who work amid the dangers of our 
ines the best paid employees in the land. We never 
ave, and never expect to uphold, any coal company or 
ny individual officer that is unfair and selfish in the 
reatment of his employees. However, we scriously ad- 
ocate the enactment of such measures as will provide a 
ass destructive method of settling disputes between em- 
lloyers and employees. A partial solution of the prob- 
em is “publicity.” Newspapers, as a general rule, are 
ike politicians, somewhat shy on supporting the minor- 
ty, even though the “few” have right on_ their 
ide. There remains, however, one way in which pub- 
icity may be gained, and that is through advertising. 
t is surprising today that so few great corporations 
rhich need to place their cause before the people at large 
ivail themselves of the advertising pages of the papers 
n their particular field. 
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The Western Coal Lands 


Of all the interesting features of the American Mining 
Jongress, the debate between J. F. Shafroth, senator 
rom Colorado and G. 0. Smith, director of the U. 8. 
xeological Survey, takes leading place. Mr. Smith has 
ndirectly the selling of the patrimony of a nation and 
las managed after a long delay, to dispose of a solitary 
quare mile. Yet this one insignificant sale, he regards 
is a justification of the prices he has set on all the coal 
ands he is marketing. 

Tf the followers of Henry George ever start to make 
Jnele Sam pay taxes, we shall soon see whether he will 
ind it possible to hold Western coal lands at $400 an 
‘ere. Land holding at outrageous prices has always been 
‘ound unprofitable where taxes had to be paid and this 
1ation would find itself in the hands of the sheriff, if it 
iad to pay taxes on the coal lands of the West, if these 
were assessed at the extremely liberal valuation of the 
lirector of the Geological Survey. 
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We are not surprised that the Western states which 
have to maintain their schools, their roads, their police 
and their courts, condemn the bureaucracy which holds 
so large a proportion of their lands inactive and yet 
refuses to pay taxes on them. Perhaps it would be right, 
certainly it would accord with our precedents, to let lands 
in the hands of the government go untaxed till they can 
be sold, if provision for their sale were immediately made 
and if the price was perfectly sane. But millions of 
acres are withheld from entry and other millions are 
evaluated at a higher price than is now paid in most of 
the best known coal fields of the United States. 

We think it may be safely said that in only one state 
in the Union is coal land ever sold at $400 per acre. 
Anthracite and the Pittsburgh coking coals of Pennsyl- 
vania are sold, it is true, at higher prices, and some West 
Virginia coal, if it were offered for sale, would command 
almost that figure, but the bulk of the coal land even in 
those long developed states is nowhere so highly ap- 
praised. The majority of the fuel in the Appalachian 
states can be bought from $5 to $100 per acre. 

We are giving the West special legislation of a most 
onerous and unfair character. Lands which if sold by in- 
dividuals would barely bring $5 or $10 per acre to the 
vendors, are held for $400. Let us compare the situa- 
tion in the Rocky Mountain section with the conditions 
in Ireland, a land where the desire for the control of 
its own affairs is even more rampant. By the enactment 
of special and unusual legislation, the imperial parlia- 
ment has made every effort to secure land for the in- 
habitants at reasonable prices and to enable them to buy 
what land they need. And furthermore, that parliament 
is already expending on Ireland within the confines of its 
four seas, far more than the island contributes. In fact 
it is likely that the dominant kingdoms of England and 
Scotland will pay $10,000,000 a year to Ireland and re- 
ceive not one penny for national defense or administra- 
tion. 

In contrast we take from Colorado $15,000,000 per an- 
num for national purposes and are holding up its resources 
and those of other Western states at such a high figure that 
their development is throttled. At present they are talking 
home rule or states’ rights in a mild way. They are aid- 
ing in the support of our national institutions, though 
most of these do not add in any material way to their 
happiness or security. Our army and navy afford little 
protection and our rivers and harbors bring little wealth 
to Colorado compared with that they assure the other 
states. Yet the Western people now pay and are willing 
to pay pro rata taxes with states more vitally interested 
in these institutions. 

Let us be careful lest the Western states, whose inter- 
ests are forgotten, become so angered at our unfair treat- 
ment that when they get justice, perhaps even more than 
justice, they will not be appeased. Indeed, let us make 
all haste to do our duty now for the concessions now 
rightly demanded by Alaska and the West will ultimately 
be granted, and the theories of Pinchot, Smith and the 
newspapers will fade away like an evil dream. For are 
we not all one people and are not the men of the West 
as well entitled to justice and as much our national con- 
cern as the inhabitants of Indiana, Ohio and Illinois? 
Is it expedient that we should demand of our citizens in 
the West a manner of sale radically different from that 
which has been our practice for a century? 
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Simplified Breathing Apparatus at 
| Witkowitzer Mine 


By Joser PoprEer* 


SYNOPSIS—Details regarding a new breathing appar- 
atus, the helmet of which is made tight to the face of 
the wearer by a sponge-rubber gasket. The potash cyl- 
inder has devices whereby all the alkali is made avail- 
able for the absorption of carbon dioxide and the cooler 
is kept at a low temperature by the use of asbestos steeped 
in alcohol. The apparatus can be kept in continuous 
service from 3 to 3Y2 hr. and weighs 26 to 29 pounds. 

Previous improvements i in So neataine apparatus have 
not been based on any new fundamental principles. They 


have, however, tended to increase the weight with which 


the rescueman is burdened. In the laboratory of the 
Witkowitzer collieries in Maehrish-Ostrau, Austria, ex- 
periments have been made with a view to simplification 
of the commonest types of rescue apparatus. The ob- 
jects have chiefly been to reduce the weight for equal 
time capacity and to cool the inhaled air to a lower tem- 
perature so as to reduce fatigue. The total weight of the 
apparatus has been kept down to about 27 or 28 lb., yet 
the designers have been able to use a larger steel cylinder 
and a new type of potash ¢artridge, which together make 


possible the use of the helmet for a longer period than ~ 


has been hitherto possible. 


A Rupser Sponce Instrap oF AN AIR TuBE AS FACE 
GASKET 

An improvement has also been made in packing the 
helmet so as to avoid the danger inherent in those packed 
with a rubber tube, should this tube become damaged. 
This pneumatic ring has been replaced by a rubber sponge, 
over the outside of which is drawn a sheet of. rubber. But 
the side of this gasket which is in contact. with the face 
is not so protected, and is left in a spongy condition. 
In hot mines it can be cooled by moistening. The sponge 
is pressed down by two bands. ‘The helmet carries a 
window glass and a movable Meas 

The apparatus is carried on the back. The oxygen 
flask O weighs 11 |b. It holds 13.77 cu.ft. of oxygen at 
a pressure of 150 atmospheres. The pressure can be 
read by the man wearing the helmet from a manometer 
placed or a spiral tube. The reducing valve is so ad- 
justed as to feed about 0.07 cu.ft. of oxygen per minute. 

The fresh and the regenerated exhaust pass through 
the connecting tube / into a breathing bag of large size 
aud thence to the mask M. The cartridge is fastened in 
place by a simple device, it being held and made gas- 
tight by the adjustable threaded tube G. The cartridge 
is of a new type patented by Nowicki, chief chemist of the 
collieries. 





*Engineer, chief mining inspector of the Witkowitzer col-— 


lieries in Maehrish-Ostrau, Austria. 


Note—From a paper before the International Congress of 
Rescue Work and Accident Prevention, Vienna, 1913. Trans- 
lated expressly for “Coal Age” by E. F. Buffet, from the 
“Montanistische Rundschau.” 
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Tue Atr REGENERATOR 


The chemicals for purifying the exhaled air are held 
as usual in sheet-metal shelves with central or side open- 
ings, and by wire netting. Between the several shelves the 
air sweeps over the chemicals. To place these under the 


wire netting and simply pass air over them is an inefficient 
the chemicals are not completely utilized 
gases only on their surface. 


practice, for 
and tale up 


This leads i¢ 














A Breatuingc Apparatus Now BEING SUBJECTED 
To EXPERIMENT 


the use of more alkali than is necessary, and thus ad 
to the weight of the cartridge. 

In the new potash cylinders the chemicals are e still us% 
in granular form. The grains of caustie potash are plae% 
on the shelves A and B, which have a series of holes coy 
ered with the little perforated spacing caps D. The hole! 
Hin one shelf are staggered with respect to those ir 
the next. The side walls of the spacing caps let the gases 
pass easily through. The gas to be treated by the chen 
icals enters from below through the tube coupling @ 
and passes up through a large number of holes J anc 
through the spacing caps, which are fastened on the lower 
shelves. Hence it reaches the chemical between the spac 
ing caps. In contrast with the common. type of cartridge 
the air does not pass by or over the chemicals, but owing 
to the cap device is compelled to penetrate to the interior 
ef the chemical layer. 

Shreds of filter paper are mixed with the chemi 
to take up such potash as is dissolved by the moisture i 
the expired air.. Experiments. show that after two hour 
the regenerated air contains no carbon dioxide, after thre 
hours 0.2 per cent. of its volume and after four hour 
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ily 0.6 per cent. In the experiments, cartridges of 2.2 
44 lb. weight have been employed. The exhaled air 
sses into the cartridge A, where its carbon dioxide is 
moved. Thence it flows through a tubular cooler J, 
‘nich, to increase its cooling effect, is provided on the 
‘wer part with asbestos J which, previous to using the 
yparatus, has been saturated with a volatile liquid (al- 
vhol). From the cooler the air passes to the injector 
id then to the helmet. 

- From the helmet the exhaled air is first conducted by 
ie action of the injector through a breathing tube KX, 
ato the exhalation half of a double bag. This half is 
mnected with the inhalation section by a little tube.t 
oth the inhalation and the exhalation halves are made in 
ae, and divided in two parts by a separating wall. One 
art is placed under the steel flask, the other under the 
itridge. The weight of the apparatus is between 26 and 
9 lb. for a duration of three to three and a half hours. 
The experiments have not been completed, but they in- 
icate that a distinct advance has been made in breath- 
lg Beporetus. 
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| Welfare Work at Roslyn, Wash. 


By Rateu W. MEYER* 


Roslyn’s new $10,000 Y. M. C. A. building was formal- 
y opened to the public on Oct. 7%, the anniversary of the 
estruction of the old structure by fire. The Northwest- 
m Improvement Co. contributed $4000 on condition that 
n equal amount be raised by the miners and citizens of 
he town. Over 700 persons responded and oversubscribed 
he amount, and the result was the construction of the 
nly Y. M. C. A. to be found in a mining camp in the 
Yorthwest. The company not only contributes the sum 
tated but also gives the site for the building,, provides 
ree lights and coal, supplies steam for the baths without 





Y. M. C. A. Hatt Erecrep py THE NoRTHWESTERN 
IMPROVEMENT Co. AND Its EMPLOYEES 


harge and pays the secretary’s salary. Taking the old 
nstitution as a criterion, the building forms the best 
nvestment the company has in the town. 


DESCRIPTION IN DETAIL 


The basement contains the heating plant, a large swim- 
ning pool, shower baths, clothes lockers and a drying 
bee In this respect it is unique, being the only Y. M. 

}, A. west of the Rockies which has a ininiers? bath and 
dye room. This “gay gel is well patronized by the 
niners, 


————_- 


*Roslyn, Wash. 


laced .—Ed, 
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A bowling alley is partitioned off from the swimming 
and bathing part of the lower floor. The main floor con- 
tains a large auditorium with a gallery around it and a 
stage at the end. It has capacity to seat about 700 per- 
sons, and Chautauqua lectures and other entertainments 
will be held in it. The chairs can be folded and moved 
out of the way when it is desired to use the place for a 
gymnasium or for basketball games. The main floor con- 
tains a large room for the circulating library, a reading 
room, a billiard and pool room, a ladies’ rest room, and a 
large room for the secretary’s office. 

Other large mining companies in the Northwest are 
watching it with interest. If it is an undoubted success, 
they expect to start organizations of a similar nature in 
their villages. During the winter season, a teacher gives 
instruction in English to a large class of foreign-born 
miners, in one of the small rooms of the building. 
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Mine Rescue Maneuvers 

The Bureau of Mines from its experience of the tur- 
moil of impromptu rescue work, its uncertain discipline 
and later vain regrets, has decided that success in actual 
mine recovery can only come by duplicating the difficul- 
ties and conditions, commonly to be faced, at maneuvers 
carried out in an actual mine. 

To this end a few days before the American Mine Safety 

meeting about 20 members of the Bureau of Mines, 
camped at Oak Station, near Pittsburgh, Penn., on the 
Charleroi branch of the Pittsburgh Baitwans Cee for 10 
to 12 days for practice in rescue work. As soldiers and 
sailors should not wait for actual war, so rescue corps 
should have actual practice in the conduct of rescue work 
apart from mere helmet-wearing exercises. 

Training in musketry should be supplemented by 
maneuvers if soldiers are to be prepared for war, and 
realizing the force of the analogy, the Bureau of Mines 
is endeavoring to develop the study of mine-rescue work 
apart from mere helmet practice. 

The study of recovery of mines after mine explosions 
and fires, started by W. E. Garforth and extended by the 
American Mine Safety Association, is now to be made 
more vital by actual mine-rescue “field work” in real 
mine workings. 

It is a poor time for planning when the thought ot 
others dying makes concentration of mind difficult or im- 
possible, when the peculiar immediate problems relating 
to the mine complicate matters and when danger threat- 
ens on every side. If the general principles have been 
thought out at a time when there is no mental or moral 
stress, the mind can meet these problems of the minute 
without confusion. 

The difficulty, of conjuring up conditions without en- 
acting them resembles that of designing a machine with- 
out a sketch on paper. A few general ideas may be 
evolved by mere thought, but a mass of thronging details 
are made manifest by practice. Paper will refuse noth- 
ing but the test of field maneuvers can never be so de- 
ceptive. 

For a purpose of this kind a small experimental mine 
is relatively of little value. What is needed are workings 
large enough to duplicate conditions likely to be met in 
actual rescue practice. The burden of carrying the ap- 


__. paratus long distances will prepare the crews for the 
+Apparently this is used when the potash car tridge is ré-. \ 


severities of real mine recovery. 
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Collapsible Stoppings ; for lack of air to support the flame. The expansion along 


Letter No. 7—Before discussing the question of the 
possible efficacy of “collapsible stoppings” in mines, it 
will be well to understand two points bearing on the sub- 
ject. 1. What constitutes a collapsible stopping? 2. 
What features of an explosion will such a stopping af- 
fect ? 

A collapsible stopping may be understood to be one 
constructed to withstand the ordinary concussions inci- 
dent to mining coal, but not permanent under the exces- 
sive stress of even a comparatively slight explosion of gas 
or dust. Such a stopping may be constructed (a) to con- 
duct the ventilating current with a comparatively slight 
loss of air, to the working face or head of the entry; or 
(b) it may be built in such a manner as to allow a large 
percentage of loss where thesworking requirements will 
permit of such loss. 

The stopping first mentioned, being comparatively 
tight and allowing but a small loss of air, will naturally 
make the void spaces in the breakthroughs reservoirs for 
the deposition of much dust, which will be drawn into 
these places and settle because of the reduced velocity of 
the air sifting through the stopping. The second stop- 
ping mentioned, having larger openings and permitting a 
greater loss of air, will not accumulate as much dust as 
the former. When we consider that coal dust is an im- 
portant element in the propagation of an explosion, if not 
the chief element concerned, the danger presented in the 
use of either of these stoppings, as accumulating quanti- 
ties of dust and distributing the same in the airways in 
the event of any concussion of the air, is clearly ap- 
parent. 

The principal feature of an explosion that the collap- 
sibie stopping is expected to affect is the rapid expan- 
sion of the products of combustion. There are two inci- 
dental characteristics, besides, that should be considered : 
namely, the unburned combustible gas in the wake of 
an explosion and the fine coal dust floating in the air. 
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ILLUSTRATING AN EXPLosIon or GaAs 


It will be interesting, in this connection, to consider 
an explosion of gas as occurring at the face of the return 
heading, at A, in the accompanying figure. The gases 
produced by the explosion at A expand a certain distance 
down the return heading C and, at the same time, are 
driven through the open crosseut D, and outby along the 
intake airway B. Tf the stoppings on these headings are 
substantially built, the pressure due to the expanding 
gases being nearly equal on both sides, it may be assumed 
that these stoppings will not be thrown down. In that 
case, the expansion along the return airway C will be 
limited by the force of the initial blast and will die out 





the intake airway B will probably extend a greater dis- 
tance, owing to the combustion being fed by the fresh 
intake air. Much will depend, of course, on the amount: 
of fuel (gas and dust) fed to the flame in its progress 
along the entry. : 

Now, consider for a moment what would be the prob- 
able effect if these entry stoppings were collapsible. I: 
seems clear that the throwing down of the stoppings in 
the crosscuts would result in blowing a large quantity 
of dust into the air, and this dust would feed the flame 
and add to the force and violence of the explosion. More- 
over, the destruction of the stoppings would allow the 
fresh intake air to feed the explosion ou the return air- 
way, and both of these entries would then furnish a path 
for the explosive wave. : 

Although the suggested reasoning, in reference to cal- 
lapsible stoppings, is based upon admissible data, the 
conclusions reached are not of general application in coal- 
mining practice. The existing facts and conditions will 
generally make a vital difference in the results. There 
is room for much practical experimentation, before the 
question can be satisfactorily solved in its different 
phases. 


I. C, Parrirr.” | 
Jerome, Penn. 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 


Letter No. 19—If not too late, I want to express my 
opinion on the use of mixed lights in coal mining, re- 
cently discussed in Coan Agr, Oct. 11, p. 553. 1 con; 
sider it a pernicious practice to allow the use of oper 
lights in any portion of a mine generating explosive gas 
in such quantities as to require the use of safety lamps 
at the working face. The number of accidents that have 
occurred and lives that have been sacrificed on the altar 
of mixed lights are legion. . 

To illustrate the danger of this practice, I will relate, 
briefly, one or two incidents that have occurred it 
my experience. A number of years ago, Chinamen wer: 
employed at the Union mine, in British Columbia. They 
were allowed to work underground and were probably no 
more an element of danger than the class’ of foreigners 
employed today, who cannot speak English. It was the 
custom, in that mine, to use naked lights on the levels 
and main air courses, while safety lamps were require: 
in the pillar districts. A Chinaman was tramming o1 
one of the levels. A number of boxes (cars) were off the 
track and to get some help to replace them, the China-_ 
man went into the pillar district with his open light. | 
The result was an explosion that killed 21 men. 

At Coleman, Alberta, several years ago, an explosion | 
occurred resulting in the death of three men. This ac-. 
cident, also, was the result of using mixed lights in « 
mine generating gas. In this mine, each miner was pro- 
vided with a safety lamp for the purpose of examining 
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is place before commencing work, or after firing a shot, 
r on returning to his place after a short absence. It 
o happened that an old experienced miner neglected ex- 
amining his place with the safety lamp, and entered with 
bp open light on his head. As a result, a body of gas 
was ignited and the explosion that followed caused his 
‘death and that of two others. 

' Neither of these explosions would have occurred had 
safety lamps been used exclusively throughout these 
\. ai The temptation to use naked lights in a mine 





whenever these are available is strong, not only among 
‘the miners but among mine officials as well. The list 
‘of those who have beenscaught taking this chance includes 
“even mine inspectors. It seems more natural for many 
mining men to assume that no gas is present rather than 
‘to assume that gas may be present. 

Such is the history of mixed lights in coal mining in 
the past, and it will probably repeat itself in the future, 
as long as the practice is continued. 

The only remedy is to eliminate the cause. When it 
is necessary to use safety lamps at the working face, or 
‘in any district of a mine, the entire mine should be 

worked on safety lamps exclusively. It is common to 
see walking the streets, in districts where the mixed-light 
system is practiced, men who are or should be living, 
animated danger signals, warning all against such prac- 
‘tice, by their parched glossy faces and shriveled hands 
and ears. On the other hand, a sense of security is ex- 
“perienced by most officials and intelligent miners where 
_the practice of mixed lights is not known. 
In conclusion, I want to state that a law should be put 
on the statute books of every coal-mining state, making 
it compulsory to use safety lamps exclusively where these 
are required in any portion of a mine. Such a law might 
seem to impose a hardship on the mining of coal; but, in 
general, it will prove a blessing in the end, by the lives 
saved. 
J. W. PowELL. 
Windham, Mont. 


The Safety Lamp and the Eyesight 


I cannot agree with John Rose, Coan Ags, Sept. 2%, 
p. 465, when he says that the safety lamp has no ill ef- 
fect on the eyesight of the miner. My observation and 
personal experience compel me to a contrary belief. In 
every safety-lamp district in which I have worked or 
visited, I have observed that the eyesight of the miners 
has been impaired. 

Mr. Rose claims that his use of the safety lamp, as 
fireboss and mine foreman, produced no ill-effects. I 
could say the same thing for myself, having worked for 
several years in the Hamilton district, Scotland, where 
safety lamps are used almost exclusively. In that dis- 
trict, however, the majority of the miners suffer from 
defective eyesight, while it is rare that the firebosses, 
drivers and other shiftmen are affected. I know many 
firebosses, personally, who have used the safety lamp for 
20 years and more, and still retain good eyesight. On the 
other hand, I can recall very few miners whose eyesight 
remains unimpaired after using the safety lamp, at the 
coal face, for a much shorter period. 

The verdict of eminent medical men, who have given 
much time to the study of this particular disease—for it 
is a disease among miners—is that the feeble light af- 
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forded by the safety lamp produces a heavy strain on 
the eyes. They claim that this is much intensified when 
the man is in a horizontal position, as when mining or 


-undereutting the coal, or when stooping in shoveling. 


Again, it is well known that severe physical strain has a 
bad effect on the eyesight; and no one can deny the fact 
that the miner’s occupation is one that produces such 
strain. Add this to the ill-effects of the feeble light, and 
it is not difficult to understand why the eyesight of min- 
ers 1S impaired. 

Anyone who has lived in a safety-lamp district cannot 
have failed to have observed the defective eyesight of 
many of the miners. It is particularly noticeable when 
the lamps are lit on the street, at night. At such a time, 
the miner whose eyesight is affected can invariably be ob- 
served with his head thrown back and his eyelids drawn 
close, as though he were looking at something intently. 
The effect produced on the eyesight by the safety lamp 
is gradual. In the first stages of the disease, a light seen 
at a little distance appears for a while to be rotating in 
a circle, but becomes stationary after a short time. Later, 
as the disease progresses, the rotation is more or less per- 
manent, and the miner is compelled to stop work. The 
difficulty seems to be wholly confined to or, at least, 
ereatly aggravated by artificial light. Men who are badly 
affected and can hardly be trusted to cross the street 
alone, at night, can often read without the assistance 
of glasses, in daylight. 

In my opinion, the fact that a large percentage of 
claims paid under the Miners’ Compensation Act, in 
Great Britain, is for this disease, which is known as 
“miners? nystagmus,” proves the had effect of the safety 
lamp on the eyesight of miners. I do not remember of 
ever hearing of a case of nystagmus in naked-light dis- 
tricts. According to medical men, the only cure for the 
disease is absolute rest for a few weeks or months, accord- 
ing to the severity of the case. The miner must then 
seek employment on the surface, and away from artifi- 
cial light. I hope that the attention drawn to the mat- 
ter by this discussion will warn miners who are using the 
safety lamp, of the danger to which they are exposed. 


JAMES DICKSON. 
Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 
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Another Letter 


The question of the continuous use of the safety lamp 
affecting the eyesight, which grew out of the discussion 
of Mixed Lights in Mining, has proved an interesting 
one. It seems to me, however, that one important par- 
ticular has been entirely disregarded. Personal exper- 
ience has been offered, as more or less conclusive proof 
of the statements submitted. While such experience is 
often satisfactory to: the person, it should not be. offered 
or accepted as indisputable evidence, but an opinion based 
on experience. 

Because a certain effect is not produced on one man or 
individual, he has no right to conclude that such effect 
will not result in the case of another man or individual. 
Such reasoning would be logical, were we all constituted 
alike; but the fact that we are not so constituted makes 
such reasoning illogical. 

I have worked a number of years with a safety lamp 
exclusively, and can conscientiously say that, so far as I 
can perceive, no ill effect upon the eye has been produced. 
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However, an oculist might detect that such effect had 
been produced. We know that the eye, in conformity 
with the general structure of the body, is designed to 
adapt itself to varying degrees of light; and this require- 
ment may produce an undue strain on a particular eye, 
that may injure the organ temporarily or permanently. 

Before expressing a hasty opinion, let anyone who 
claims that the safety lamp is not injurious to the eyes, 
recall the sensations they have experienced in passing 
from the gloom of the mine, where the pupil of the eye 
is dilated to meet the requirements of the feeble light, 
into the scintillating brillianey of a bright winter day, 
when the sunbeams glancing on the crust of the snow 
compel one to close the eyes to protect them from the 
glare. A similar effect, to a less degree, is experienced 
on passing from the glare of such a day into the subdued 
light of a room or into the darkness of the mine. Then, 
consider that the eyes of a large number of people may 
be unable to withstand the strain attending such a sud- 
den transition from darkness to a glare of light or vice 
versa. I feel certain that such ones will be ready, then, 
to admit that personal experience, in this particular, is 
not of general application. 

I. C. ParFirt. 
Jerome, Penn. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


FACTORING 


The smaller numbers are readily factored by 
Following are examples of such simple factoring: 
Number 8; factors, 2, 4; because 2 X 4 = 8; 

Number 24; factors, 4, 6; because 4 X 6 = 24; ete. 


Prime Factors—It is evident that the factors given above 
are not, in either case, the prime factors of the number; be- 
cause the factors themselves can some of them be resolved 
into lower factors. The numbers 4 and 6 are not prime num- 
bers and cannot therefore be prime factors. The following 
are examples of prime factoring: 

Number, 8; prime factors, 2, 2, 2; 

Number, 24; prime factors, 2, 2, 2, 3; 

Number, 30; prime factors, 2, 3, 5; ete. 

Factoring Larger Numbers—Numbers that cannot be fac- 
tored readily by inspection must be factored by a process of 
continued division of the number by any exact divisor of the 
number and, finally, reducing each divisor to its prime fac- 
tors, which are then the prime factors of the given number. 


Exact Simple Divisors—A number is exactly divisible by 2 
when its last figure is a cipher or an even number; in other 
words, 2 is an exact divisor of any even number. 


A number is exactly divisable by 3 or 9 when the sum of 
its digits is divisible by 3 or 9; or, as we say, is a multiple 
of 3 or 9, respectively. Thus, 27 is exactly divisible by both 
3 and 9; because 2 + 7 = 9 which is divisible by each. Again, 
the following number is divisible by 8, as shown, but not 

nae ie 

Number, 38,769,576 divisible by 3; because 

34+8+74+6+94+5474+6=561;: end5d 4+1=6 

As above, the number maybe so large that the sum of its 
digits may not be recognized, at once, as a multiple of 3, in 
which case, the digits of that sum may be added and this 
process repeated, if necessary, till the resulting sum is read- 
ily recognized as a multiple of 3 or otherwise. 

The operation may be much shortened, however, by omit- 
ting to add any digit as 3 or a multiple of 3. For example, 
in the number above, adding all the digits except the multi- 
ples 3, 6, 9, gives: 

84+ 74 6 4+ 7 = 27 and, 27.9 

If desired the operation may be further shortened by 
throwing out all multiples of 3 from each digit and only 
adding the excess in each case. Thus, in the above, instead 
of adding the digits 8, 7, 5, 7, we add 

2a Lise as. Aa Gaaa6, 
which is the shortest and simplest of all the methods. 


A number is exactly divisible by 4 when its last two digits 
are so divisible; because the figures preceding the last two 
are a multiple of 100, which is a multiple of 4 and can there- 
fore be cast out. Thus, 124, 332, 504, etce., are each divisible by 
4; because 24, 32, 4, ete., are each multiples of 4. 


A number is divisible by 5 when its last figure is a cipher 
or a 5; as for example 105, 130, 375, ete. 


inspection. 
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The Mine Air Current and Explosio 


My attention was called some time since to Robert M 
Cune’s reply, CoaL Acu, Sept. 13, p. 390, to my previot 
article on the above subject. I do not consider it wor 
while to reply to his comments, as your editorial note 
p. 391 points out the fact that I attempted to expres 
far more clearly and comprehensively than any effort ¢ 
my part could possibly accomplish. 

I do not think, however, that the mathematics he px 
sents helps to establish his claim that the compressiy 
system of ventilation as compared with the exhaustiy 
system counteracts, to any appreciable extent, the effe 
of a falling barometer. He assumes a fall of aro 
pressure from 30 to 29 in. This corresponds to an a 
mospheric pressure of 0.49 144 = 170.56 lb. per sq.ft 
or a water gage of nearly 14 in. It is quite clear, thew 
fore, that the difference between the two systems of yi 
tilation, which he shows to be twice the ventilating pra 
sure or, say 4 in. of water gage, would have little « 
fect in counteracting the assumed change in atmospheri 
pressure, which corresponds to nearly 14 in. of gage. ] 
is a dangerous thing to apply mathematics to mine ver 
tilation unless the application be correctly made. 


I. C. Parrirt. 
Jerome, Penn. 
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, Reduction of Simple Fractions—To reduce a simple frac 
tion to its lowest terms, one of the three following methcd 
may be employed: ; 

(a) Divide both terms of the fraction by all the factor 
common to both; thus, 


32 16 4 
2 ae . a= 
ke : ter 15 

(b) Divide, at once, by the greatest common divisor 0 
both terms of the fraction, which is the product of all th 
common factors and will be explained later; thus, 

re pais. 
120 7715 ; 

(c) The method by cancelation is to first resolve eac! 
term of the fraction into its prime factors and, then, to cas 
out those common to both numerator and denominator. Th 

‘ product of the factors remaining in each term will form th 
terms of the reduced fraction. Thus, reducing both terms. 0 
the fraction to their prime factors and canceling the sai: 
number of common factors in each term gives the following 

32 _~2X2xX2x/|2x2_ 4 
120 -.2:X°2. X23 asa 5 

Te Reduce a Mixed Number to an improper fraction, mul 
tiply the whole number by the denominator of the fractior 
and to the product add the numerator. Write the sum ove. 
the denominator for the improper fraction required. Thus 
reduce 3% to an improper fraction: 


3X 8+ 5 = 29; 


8 
2|5- 
















29 


8 


To Reduce an Improper Fraction to a mixed number, (i 
vide the numerator of the fraction by its denominator; thr 
quotient will be the whole number following which write thr 
remainder over the denominator. The result is the mixec 
number required. Thus, reduce 29/8 to a mixed number: 

29 + 8 = 3% 

To Reduce a Complex Fraction to a simple one, multiply 
both the numerator and the denominator. in turn, by the (e 
nominator of each mixed number in the terms of the fraction 

Examples— 








23. Ale yee lt 
Reduce ra thus, 4X6 34 

8 2X8 erie eg 
Reduce ye thus, a) aaa 35 

45. 840/390 Sen aed 
Reduce re thus, 3xX1Fx8 7 407 Oe 


To Reduce a Compound Fraction to a simple one it i 
necessary to perform the several operations indicated by the 
signs in the numerator and denominator of the fraction, 
explained later in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication au 
Division of Fractions. 


2 
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_ The Mine Foreman’s Certificate 
} I want to ask for a little information in regard to the 
‘ine foreman’s certificate required by law and for which 
‘ne must pass an examination. Is the certificate granted 
‘iy an examining board in one state good only in that 
tate, or can it be used in any other state where a cer- 
‘ificate is required ? 

Also, can a mine foreman hold that position in a state 
vhere certificates are granted, if he has not obtained his 
ertificate? As this is being done in some instances, at 
he present time, it would seem unnecessary to study and 
yass an examination to secure a certificate. 

A Mine FOREMAN, 

Scranton, Penn. 

The law requiring the examination and certification 
of mine foremen is a state law in every case. The re- 
quirements are different in different states, and these de- 
pend largely on the conditions that exist in the mines 
of each particular state. As the law makes the examin- 
ing board responsible for the certification of mine fore- 
men, few examining boards will accept the certificate 
granted by a board in another state, although that is done 
in some states. 
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Expansion of Air and Gas 


Following my inquiry in regard to the unit weight of 
air, which was answered in Coat Acer, Oct. 11, p. 555, I 
have been puzzled in regard to the application of Gay 
Lussac’s law relating to the expansion of air and gas. I 
reasoned as follows: If, under constant pressure, air 
expands 4/,,, of its volume for every degree of increase 
in temperature, a volume of 1 cu.ft. of air or gas at ab- 
solute zero (—460° F.) would become only 2 cu.ft. at 
0° F. But a velume of 460 cuft. at 0° F. would, by 
the same law reversed, be contracted to nothing, at the 
absolute zero of the Fahrenheit scale. 

Again, using the formula given for finding the weight 
of 1 eu.ft. of air at any temperature ¢ and pressure B; 








and assuming B = 30 in., and t = —460 deg. 
) 1.3273 X B 1.3273 X 30 _ 39.819 _ 0 
Eeesco se) C460 — 460 


Now, assuming a volume of 460 cu.ft. at 0° F., a rise 
of 460 deg., in temperature, will cause this air or gas to 
double its volume. But, assuming a fall of 460 deg., in 
‘temperature, if the contraction of volume follows the 
same law it would seem that the volume of the air or gas 
at absolute zero (—460° F.) would contract to one-half its 
volume at 0° F.; or % X 460 = 230 cuft. Will you 
kindly explain this discrepancy. 

TO PARFIUT. 

Jerome, Penn. 


The expansion and contraction of air and gas follow 
the same law, known as Gay Lussac’s law, which is as 
follows: 
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For a constant pressure, the volume of aw or gas ex- 
pands or contracts */ 4g of tts volume at O deg. F., for 
each degree rise or fall in temperature (Fahrenhett 
scale). 

Applying this law to the expansion and contraction, 
respectively, of 460 cu.ft. at 0° F., gives an increase and 
decrease, respectively, of 1 cu.ft. for each degree rise 
and fall of temperature. Thus, the increase is 460 cu.ft. 
for a rise of 460 deg., in temperature ; and, likewise, the 
decrease in volume is 460 cu.ft. for a fall of 460 deg. in 
temperature; assuming that the law held true through- 
out this range of temperature. 

With the improved means of obtaining very low tem- 
peratures, this law has been tested in relation to the con- 
traction of volume in air and gas, and has been found to 

vary slightly as the tempera- 


660 "200 ture approached more nearly 
to the absolute zero. The 
Ase ” contraction of volume _be- 
ease 3 comes less and less as the 
+ temperature is decreased be- 
aa low a certain point. The ac- 
E companying diagram illus- 

° 





Pos trates clearly this point. The 


Temperature (Absolute) Fah 





§ expansion line is shown to as- 
160 -300 sume a gradual curvature 
oa 
5 that may be supposed to slow- 
60 -400 ly approach parallelism with 
the vertical line of tempera- 
0 4609 Te9 260 360 460 560 660 Pete 


tures. In the diagram, the 
horizontal lines drawn _ be- 
tween the vertical and the ex- 
pansion line may be taken as 
representing the volumes of 
the air or gas at the several temperatures indicated. 

The reasoning in this inquiry errs in two respects: 

1. According to Gay Lussac’s law, the expansion and 
contraction, is */4g of the volume of the air or gas at ae 
F., which makes the increment in either case, constant. 
The total increase, in this case, is equal to the origi- 
nal volume at 0° F. (460 cu.ft.) and the volume is, 
therefore, doubled; but it does not follow that a like fall 
of temperature would make the volume one-half of the 
original volume. On the contrary, assuming the law 
held true, the volume would reduce to zero, the contrac- 
tion being 460 cu.ft. 

2. Applying the formula for finding the weight of 1 
cu.ft. of air, at a given temperature and pressure, our 
correspondent finds that air, at a barometric pressure of 
30 in. and at a temperature of absolute zero would lose 
its weight, which he calculates would become zero ; where- 
as, if the law held true at such a low temperature, the 
weight of the air, as shown by the formula, would be 
infinite. A finite quantity divided by zero gives infinity. 
But, as we have previously explained, the law of Gay 
Lussac does not hold true, as the temperature approaches 
the absolute zero. 


Volumes of Air or Gas. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING EX- 
PANSION LINE FOR 
AIR AND GAS 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—How would you proceed to examine a large an- 
thracite colliery for the first time, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a report of the same to the State Department of 
Mines, assuming that you are wholly unacquainted with 
the colliery? 

Ans.—Visit the mine without previous notice to the 
mine officials. Proceed at once to the office and exam- 
ine carefully the mine map to ascertain the system of 
ventilation, distribution of air and the disposition of. the 
men in the mine. Become thoroughly acquainted with 
the entire surface plant and its requirements; inspect 
the ventilating apparatus, hoisting arrangements, boiler 
plant; and give particular attention to the various safety 
devices installed and signal systems employed. Also, in- 
vestigate the arrangements for the handling of supplies, 
such as timber, powder, hay, oil, etc. Investigate the 
general lighting system of the mine, the lamp house 
where safety lamps are used; and, if mixed lights are 
allowed, ascertain what precautions are adopted to pre- 
vent the occurrence of accidents common to this practice. 

After a careful study of the entire surface plant and 
obtaining all the necessary information in reference to 
the mine, proceed to the bottom of the shaft and study 
carefully the general arrangements for the handling and 
hoisting of coal, tools, supplies and men. Observe care- 
fully the manner of conducting operations at the shaft 
bottom; test the signal system; observe that all lights are 
well protected and investigate thoroughly all electrical 
installations. Visit all underground engine rooms, pump 
rooms, tool shanties, oil and lamp stations, to ascertain 
that the arrangements in each case are fireproof and 
otherwise safe. Visit the stables, observe their sanitation, 
with respect to drainage and ventilation; also, the 
method of lighting the stables. 

Then proceed inby, following the general course of the 
air current and observing the conditions of the haulage 
roads, side tracks and air courses. Visit, in order, all 
chambers and other working places. Observe carefully 
the method of mining and blasting the coal, timber- 
ing the working places and note the condition of the 
workings with respect to gas and dust. See that every 
working place is thoroughly ventilated, the air being con- 
ducted to the face by brattices where necessary. See that 
all stoppings are properly built and of incombustible ma- 
terial, and that all crosseuts are of sufficient size and un- 
obstructed. Investigate the practice of the miners in re- 
spect to the handling of powder, charging of holes and 
firing. 

(Jues.—A coal seam 6 ft. 6 in., in thickness, including 
18 in. of dirt band, is standing on pillars. The rooms 
or stalls have been driven 14 ft. wide, and 15 per cent. 
of the coal has been taken out in the first working. Over- 
lying this is a seam of coal that has been abandoned— 
“drowned out.” The two seams are separated by 300 ft. 
of beds of soft shale and fireclay. State how you would 





proceed to extract the pillars in the lower seam with¢ 
bringing the water down from above. : 

Ans.—The thickness and character of the interveni 
strata are such as to permit of drawing the pillars 
the lower seam on the retreating system. The soft, sh: 
strata will favor the gradual subsidence of the roof, wh 
the beds of fireclay will form a good protection agai 
the inflow of water from above. It is important, he 
ever, that the work of drawing the pillars should 
started at the inby end or boundary of the workia 
and that the pillar work should be kept in line so that 1 
subsidence of the roof will be uniform and gradual a 
that the strata will have no tendency to “draw.” If t 
rooms are 14 ft. wide and 15 per cent. of the coal } 
been extracted, leaving 100 — 15 = 85 per cent. in t 
pillar, the width of the pillars is found thus:- 

15:85: : 14:7 = 79.3, say 80 fi. 

The pillars should be drawn by taking a skip of, s 
6 or 8 ft. off the face of the pillar, extending this 7 
entire width of the pillar before another skip is start 

Ques.—Two drill holes are put down, one mile apa 
to prospect a seam of coal. The depth of the first ) 
is 634 ft., that of the second, 850 ft. The surface at + 
first hole is 25 ft., vertical measurement, above that 
the second. Find the inclination of the coal seam | 
tween the two points, measured in inches per yard. 

Ans.—Add the difference in surface elevation to | 
depth of the second hole and from this sum subtract { 
depth of the first hole. Thus, 850 + 25 — 634 = 2 
ft. The inclination of the seam between these t 
points is, therefore, 241 ft. in 5280 ft. (1 mile). Sir 
there are 36 in. in a yard, the inclination or dip of { 
seam, in inches per yard, is found by the proportion: 

0280: 241: :36:a = 1.64 in. per yd. 

Ques.—With a fan of 50 hp., the water-gage ster 
at 1.75 in.; what quantity of air should be in circulatis 
if the efficiency of the fan engine is 65 per cent. ? 

Ans.—Taking the 65 per cent. to represent the e 
ciency of the fan and engine, the power on the air is _ 
Op = 0.65 (50 X 33,000) = 1,072,500 ft.-lb. per in 

The unit of ventilating pressure is p = 5.2 & 1.7%) 
9.1 lb. per sq.ft. The quantity of air in circulation, 
this case, is, therefore, 

MQ KAl 

Y= ee = 117,850 cu.ft. per min. 


Ques.—We have a tank full of water in the morni 
when commencing work. Using 900 hp. per hr., 
long will it take to empty this tank? The tank is 10 
in diameter and the water 15 ft. deep. 

Ans.—The weight of water in the tank is 15 (0.78 
xX 10?) & 62.5 = 73,631.25 lb. In the absence of ext 
data in regard to the style of engine, temperature of fe 
water, etc., it is customary to assume a consumption 
35 lb. of water, per horsepower, per hour. On this bas 
the water in the tank will last 


73,631.25 : | 
900 X 35 2.33 hr., or 2 hr. 20 min. | 
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Washington, D. C. 


The first important step toward the application of the 
income tax was taken by Secretary McAdoo late on Satur- 
day, Oct. 25, and consisted of the issuance of rules govern- 
ing the application of the law and the collection of the in- 
come tax from individuals. The mechanism now in force for 
the collection of the corporation tax was not changed but 
it is understood that that is to remain practically in oper- 
ation aS now. The new rules applicable to individuals are 
however of great importance in their bearing on corpora- 
tions, including those engaged in mining, because they lay 
upon these corporations the duty of collecting the tax at 
the source, by deducting from the amounts they pay to in- 
dividuals the proportion which is due to the Government. 

The new rules are elaborate and detailed, including a 
great many forms. These will be freely sent out to all cor- 
porations including mining companies which have bonds out- 
standing. The main part of the regulations, apart from 
the forms includes the following points: 

Under the Income Tax Law, enacted Oct. 3, 1913, a tax 
of one per cent. designated in the law as the normal tax, 
shall be deducted at “the source,’ beginning Nov. 1, 1918, 
from all income accruing and payable to: 

(a) Every citizen of the United States, whether residing 
at home or abroad, and to 

(b) Every person residing in the United States, though 
not a citizen thereof, which may be derived from interest 
upon bonds and mortgages, or deeds of trust, or other sim- 
ilar obligations, including equipment trust agreements and 
receivers’ certificates of corporations, joint stock companies 
or associations and insurance companies, although such in- 
terest does not amount to $3000, excepting only the interest 
upon the obligations of the United States or its possessions, 
or a state or any political subdivision thereof. 

The term “debtor,” as hereinafter used, shall be construed 
to cover all corporations, joint stock companies, or associa- 
tions and insurance companies. 

For the purpose of collecting this tax on all coupons and 
registered interest, originating, or payable, in the United 
States the source shall be the debtor (or its paying agent 
in the United States) which shall deduct the tax when same 
is to be withheld, and no other bank, trust company, bank- 
ing firm, or individual taking coupons for collection, or 
otherwise, shall withhold the tax thereon; provided that all 
such coupons, or orders for registered interest, are accom- 
panied by certificates of ownership signed by the owners of 
the bonds from which the coupons were detached. These 
eertificates shall be in the forms prescribed and a separate 
certificate shall be made out by each owner of bonds for the 
coupons or interest orders for each separate issue of bonds 
or obligations of each debtor. 

If, however, the coupons are not accompanied by cer- 
tificates as prescribed above, the first bank, trust company, 
banking firm or individual or collecting agency receiving the 
coupons for collection or otherwise, shall deduct and with- 
hold the tax and shall attach to such coupons its own cer- 
tificate, giving the name and address of the owner of, or 
the persons presenting such coupons if the owner is not 
known, with a description of such coupons also setting forth 
the fact that they are withholding the tax upon them; where- 
upon the debtor shall not again withhold the tax on said 
coupons, but in lieu thereof shall deliver to the government 
the certificate of such bank, trust company, etec., which is 
withholding such tax money. 

Any corporation, collecting agency, or person first receiv- 
ing from the owner any interest coupons or orders for the 
collection of registered interest, and to whom the certificates 
above provided for are delivered, should require the persons 
tendering such coupons or orders for registered interest to 
satisfactorily establish their identiity. 

A debtor whose bonds may be registered both as to prin- 
cipal and interest, shall deduct the normal tax of 1 per cent. 
from the accruing interest on all bonds before sending out 
checks for said interest to registered owners or before pay- 
ing such interest upon interest orders signed by the regist- 
ered holders of said bonds until there shall be filed with 
said debtor or its fiscal agent (and not later than 30 days 
prior to Mar. 1) through whom said interest is customarily 


paid, the proper certificates claiming exemption from liability 
for said tax. 

The debtor may appoint paying or fiscal agents to act for 
it in matters pertaining to the collection of this tax upon 
filing with the collector of internal revenue of its district 
a proper notice of the appointment of such agent or agents. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The’ Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co., the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., the Reading Co. and the Wilming- 
ton & Northern R.R. Co., principal defendants in the Govern- 
ments’ suit to dissolve the so called ‘‘Anthracite Coal Trust,” 
filed separate answers in the United States District Court, 
recently at Philadelphia, making general denial to the charge 
of having formed an illegal combination to stifle competi- 
tion in the sale and transportation of anthracite coal in 
Pennsylvania. 

It is understood these answers will form the defense of 
all the defendants in the suit. Each answer gives a detailed 
denial in so far as the Government’s allegations affect the 
individual company. 

Each denies “that it is a party directly or indirectly, to 
any agreement, contract, combination or conspiracy, by vir- 
tue of which it, either alone or in combination with the other 
defendants or any of them or otherwise, has acquired the 
power now or hereafter to control, regulate, restrain or 
monopolize, or by virtue of which it, either alone or in such 
combination does control, regulate, restrain or monopolize, 
either the production of anthracite, or its transportation from 
the mines of Pennsylvania to market points in other states, 
or its price of sale, in or throughout other states.” 

The Reading Co. admits that it is the holding company of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., and the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway Co., also that it owns nearly all 
the capital stock of the Wilmington & Northern R.R., the 
Schuylkill Navigation Co., and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. It denies specifically, however, that the company 
was made an instrument to accomplish an unlawful purpose. 

It is further averred that the plan for the reorganization 
in 1896 of the Railway Co. and the Coal & Iron Co., was for 
the purpose of saving large investments of the public and 
was done under the law of Pennsylvania. It is denied that 
the Reading Co., the Railway Co. and the Coal & Iron Co., 
are one and the same association of persons engaged in min- 
ing, selling and transporting coal. 

The Reading Co. denies that the purchase of the majority 
of stock of the railroads was made to effect a monopoly, but 
says it was done in the natural course of business, the rail- 
roads being connecting lines. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. points out that sub- 
stantially all the anthracite not consumed near the mines 
moves to market over ten railroads, that New York Harbor 
and Philadelphia are important markets, that Philadelphia is 
reached over the lines of the defendant and those of the 
Pennsylvania R.R.; and that a substantial tonnage is dis- 
tributed by water from Philadelphia to New England. 

Attention is called to the fact that during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912, the company transported 11,224,945 gross 
tons of anthracite, it transported 14,806,220 tons of bituminous 
coal and 22,711,791 net tons of general merchandise. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. admits hold- 
ing the major portion of stock of six coal companies, which 
own 9000 acres of coal lands in the Schuylkill Region. All 
was purchased in the lawful course of business, it is averred. 
It is admitted that, since 1896 the Reading Co. has, from 
time to time, made to the Coal & Iron Co. temporary com- 
mercial loans, but that these are usually repaid within a 
few months. 

The Wilmington and Northern R.R. Co. admits that a ma- 
jority of its stock is owned by the Reading Co. It denies thet 
anthracite constitutes its principal freight, and that the 
acquisition of its stock by the Reading Co. had any tendency 
to accomplish an anthracite monopoly. 


Valuation Decision Is Upheld 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has handed down a 
decision that the County Commissioners of Westmoreland 
County could not appeal from the ruling of the Court of 
Common Pleas in fixing the valuations of coal lands for 
taxation purposes. 
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The Common. Pleas Court of Westmoreland County sat as a 
board of revision and appeals June 11, and heard the com- 
plaint of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., Henderson Coal Co., Mo- 
nongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., Elizabeth 
Stauffer Moore, Laura A. Hasson, Monessen Coal Co., Shenango 
Furnace Co., Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co., and the 
Naomi Coal Co. The Court ruled that the county commission- 
ers had exceeded their authority in fixing the value of coal 
lands for taxation purposes and ordered relief for the coal- 
land owners. 

The county commissioners then carried the case to the Su- 
preme Court of the state, which held that the commission- 
ers’ appeal would not lie, dismissed the case and directed that 
Westmoreland County pay the costs. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has made arrange- 
ments for opening a new coal stripping between Drifton and 
Freeland, extending toward Highland. 


Wilkes-Barre—The various United Mine Workers locals 
have received notice that the levy of 50 cents per month on 
all members will be continued for the time being for the 
benefit of the striking Colorado miners and their families. 
District No. 9, has also made a loan of $25,000 to the striking 
miners in the Colorado District. : 


Shamokin—Coal companies who maintain ‘alleged black- 
lists whereby a number of employees are discriminated 
against and which prevents them from getting positions at 
the mines of such corporations, were scored by a number of 
delegates at the annual convention of the Ninth District 
United Mine Workers. A resolution was offered to have the 
convention go on record condemning the practice. 


Scranton—Pending a report from the special commission 
which is to make an examination of the conditions underlying 
West Scranton and also to check up the work of the city 
mine cave commission, the members of the West Scranton 
Surface Protective Association have deferred action on the 
propositions submitted by the People’s Coal Co. to serve as a 
solution of the mine-cave menace in that section. The latest 
offer of the People’s Coal Co. was submitted in a report 
from a committee of twelve. Briefly, the offer is that, com- 
mencing in November, the company will set aside ten cents 
on every ton of coal mined, this amount to be used as a fund 
for assisting in the repairing of frame buildings, ete., dam- 
aged by caves 


Bituminous 


Washington—In the suit of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. of 
Penn. against W. H. Brunt, executor of Francis L. Robbins’ 
will et al., exceptions to the adjudication of the court, an 
Opinion has been handed down, overruling all exceptions and 
directs the adjudication to stand as heretofore filed. This is 
the action involving the deed to 97 acres of coal, underlying 
the Washington fair grounds. The amount of the claim 
against the estate is about $300,000, Francis L. Robbins, who 
formerly owned the land, was at one time president of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 





Johnstown—Judge Stephens scored mine officials who vio- 
late the state mining laws in no meek terms, when Williara 
Roberts, a mine foreman, plead guilty to violating the mining 
laws. Some time ago Superintendent Andrews of the mine 
in which Roberts is employed plead guilty to making false 
air returns to the mine inspectors and blamed his trouble on 
Roberts, stating the foreman had made false returns to 
him in the air tests. Roberts placed the blame on the gage 
which he used in testing the air, Stating that it was defective, 
and that aS a result no return of the air pressure was made 
by him. 


Waynesburg—The W. Harry Brown Coke Co. is making 
extensive preparations previous to the operation of the new 
mine which is being opened in the Dunkard Creek region. 
Several months ago the Brown Co. purchased a tract of 1500 
acres and immediately let contracts for the develop- 
ment of the underlying coal. The Brown Co. has purchased 
the steamer “G. W. Thomas” from the Peoples Coal Co., 
which has been idle for the past three years. In addition 
to purchasing the steamer it is authentically reported that 
Several other important steps had been taken toward the im- 
mediate development of the mine on the Gray Landing. No 
coke will be made except at the Alicia plant. It being the 
plan to transport the coal down the river. 


Charleroi—Negotiations have been completed and _ the 
work of title investigation and deed transferring is now un- 
derway for the sale of a 5000-acre block of coal in Cumber- 
land township, Greene County. <A large steel corporation 
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operating extensively in the Pittsburgh district is reported 
be the purchasing company. Western Pennsylvania financie 
and coal dealers, among whom is said to be J. V. Thompsoe 
the Uniontown coal king, are rumored to be the sellers 
the tract. Approximately $5,000,000 will be paid for t! 
coal, at the rate of $1000 an acre. ¥ 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Elkins—The Jenkins Coal Co., which has been operati: 
a small mine near Mabie for some time, has commenced tl] 
construction of extensive mining operations near the san 
place. Within the next few weeks a considerable plant 
modern electrical mining machinery will be in operatio 
which will vastly increase the output of the mines. 


Fairmont—The car supply in this region is anything b 
ideal. On Oct. 22 the: Consolidation Coal Co. had no less th: 
42 mines shut down on account of lack of cars. It is claim¢ 
by the railroad authorities that these conditions will be in 
proved when the Monongah Cutoff is constructed. 


Williamson—A combination of _capital represented +f 
Patrick Grady has leased several hundred acres of coal lar 
owned by the Lawson Land Co. surrounding this city. 
large coal operation will be started in the immediate futu) 
with the tipple in the Norfolk & Western yards. The plat 
will be operated by elevator conveyors, and the Norfolk 
Western Ry. will consume the entire output. 


TENNESSEE 


Briceville—Citizens of Briceville are contributing ger 
erously for the purpose of building a monument to the mer 
ory of the 84 men and boys who lost their lives in the Cros 
Mountain mine explosion of Dec. 9, 1911, near that plac: 
Employees of the Coal Creek Coal Co., the Tennessee Co: 
Co., the Minersville Coal Co., the Westborne Coal Co., th 
Caryville Coal Co., the Sun Coat Co., the Egan Coal Co., th 
Peabody Coal Co., the Rich Mountain Coal Co., and the Kim 
berly Coal Co. among others in that section, and many othe 
citizens, have made substantial contribution to the fund, ar 
indications are that a sufficient sum will be collected to erec 
a handsome memorial. 4 


Jellico—Plans are under way, supported by a number o 
the coal companies in and around Jellico, Tenn., for the es 
tablishment of a permanent mine rescue school at that plac; 
for the purpose of facilitating the thorough instruction o 
miners in first-aid work, KE. B. Sutton, who is connecte 
with the mine-rescue station at Knoxville, Tenn., will hay 
charge of the school, if sufficient interest is taken by th 
operators to warrant its establishment, and modern equip 
ment will be secured and used in order to get the best re 
sults. Examinations will be conducted following the demon 
strations of various phases of rescue work, and first-ai: 
certificates awarded to the men who show a proper under 
standing of the methods used. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—The next examinations for the purpose of de 
termining the qualifications of applicants for mine fore 
men’s certificates will be held at the office of the Inspector o 
Mines at Lexington, Ky., on Monday, Nov. 24. The examina 
tions will continue for several days. ' BE. 


Whitesburg—It is reported that arrangements are unde: 
way for another big development project in the Lowe: 
Boone’s Fork section, J. L. McCormick, of Big Stone Gap 
Va., D. C. Anderson and J. B. Altemus, of Philadelphia, beins 
among those interested. These men arrived at Whitesburs 
recently and left for the section referred to, for the purpose 
of laying out plans for the beginning of active developmen’ 
work. It is said that several million dollars will be. ex- 
pended on mining operations and the building of two new in- 
dustrial towns. 


Harlan—Negotiations are under way by the Harlan Coa) 
Mining Co. for the purchase of mechanical equipment for its 
Coxton No. 2 mine, which it will operate. The equipment wil! 
be of the most modern character, and as good as anything 
now installed in Kentucky. | 


OHIO 


Columbus—The past week was taken up by the Ohio mince 
commission in taking testimony from both the operators and 
miners on the question of paying for coal mined on the mine- 
run basis. The miners produced testimony in an effort to re- 
butt the evidence of the operators. The following week will 
be given over to arguments and after that the report will be 
prepared. 


Logan—Over 100 men have been employed at the Peabody 
Coal Co.’s mine at Job, Hocking County, and it is believed 
that 200 more will be taken on soon. In the future it is ex- 
pected to operate the mine 12 months out of the year. The 
mine had been closed since last February. = 
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Massillon—W hat is said to be the last existing undeveloped 
acreage of genuine Massillon coal has just been opened by 
the Pocock Coal Co., of Massillon, near Newman. The coal 
once made the Massillon district famous. The mine was opened 
after several companies had drilled the 40-acre tract and 
decided that no coal was to be found. At one time thousands 
of miners were employed in that district, but as the coal 
became exhausted the industry died out. The new mine will 
employ several hundred men. 


INDIANA 


rendered recently in the 
‘Federal Court at Evansville, in favor of Henry B. Walker, 
trustee in bankruptcy of the Kimberly Mining Co., for a 3% 
per cent. assessment against the stockholders for the pur- 
pose of paying the debts of the company. The assessment 
‘will aggregate about $2500. 

Fort Branch—After burning two days in a room of a mine 
of the Fort Branch Mining Co., a fire was got under con- 
trol. It was caused by shots fired after the miners quit work 
and slate falling from the roof bottled up the flames. The 
mine rescue car was called from Clinton. 


Sullivan—The suit of the county treasurer versus the 
Shirley Hill Coal Co., in which the latter sought to enjoin the 
treasurer from collecting alleged omitted taxes of $2000 has 
been compromised by the payment of $281. 


ILLINOIS 


’Marion—The strike on the Coa! Belt Hlectric Line, which 
tied up transportation facilities to the various mines between 
Marion, Herrin, and Carterville, has been settled, the company 
granting a slight increase to its employees. 


Duquoin—The Paradise mine, the top works of which were 
destroyed by fire early’'in the summer, has resumed opera- 
tions. This is supposed to be one of the best-equipped sur- 
face plants in southern Illinois, and it is anticipated that 
2000 tons per day will be produced in the course of the next 
six weeks. This is considered a model mine in the way of 
conveniences for its help. 

Sparta—The Moffatt Coal Co. has removed its general 
offices from here to the Wright Building in St. Louis, with 
the purpose of handling the future tonnage through the St. 
Louis gateway. Mr. W. J. Rich is in charge of the St. Louis 
office. The Illinois Fuel Co. has likewise made arrange- 
ments for. selling its tonnage through St. Louis, with the 
Dealers’ Fuel Co. as distributors. 

Oakland—while drilling for oil wells on the Nolan and 
Temple farms near here, a vein of coal was struck 10 ft. 
thick with a good slate roof, it is reported. 


MISSOURI 


Kirksville—The Star Coal Co., operating the mine of that 
name at Kirksville, has completed the installation of elec- 
trical equipment in a second vein which is now being worked. 
A road recently built from Kirksville to the mine has been 
put into commission, facilitating the company’s operations. 


IOWA 


Cleveland—The old No. 2 shaft of the Whitebreast Fuel 
Co., abandoned some years ago, has been recently reopened, 
for the purpose of working the top vein, for the supply of 
the local coal trade. The shaft was found in a remarkable 
state of preservation, the walls being in perfect alignment. 
This shaft was sunk about 1880, and, for 12 years, was one 
of the largest coal producers in the state. After that time, 
the output declined and operation was finally abandoned by 
the Whitebreast company. Lately it has been operated 
spasmodically to supply local trade. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot—The machinery for Minot’s briquetting plant has 
all arrived, and it is expected that the plant will be in op- 
eration in a short time. This is the first plant of its kind 
to be built in the state. The methods of operation have, 
however, been worked out, and it is confidently expected that 
briquetting will, with the starting of the plant, be placed up- 
on a satisfactory commercial basis. 


COLORADO 


Denver—Petitions, designed to determine whether public 
sentiment would support a proposal for the state to seize 
and operate the coal mines until the settlement of the strike, 
were put into circulation Oct. 20 by various labor organiza- 
tions. 


Crested Butte—Two hundred and fifty employees of the 
coal mines in the vicinity of Crested Butte walked out Oct. 
20 in sympathy with the striking coal miners in the Trini- 
dad district. They declare they have no grievance except 
that they wish to have the union recognized. 


Evansville—Judgment was 
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FOREIGN NEWS 
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There is an insistent rumor seriously accepted in Europe 
that China has granted to Japan the exclusive privilege of 
developing the coal fields of China. If this be true, the con- 
cession gives Japan the most valuable monopoly that was 
ever granted by any nation. China has possibly more coal 
than is known in all the rest of the world, there being in 
that country 30,000 square miles known to be rich coal de- 
posits. 

Edmonton, Alberta—The coal output of Alberta for 1912 is 
placed at 3,500,000 tons, out of a total of 13,000,000 tons for 
all Canada, taking in seven provinces, the Yukon and North- 
west territories and the Arctic Islands. Alberta is eredited 
with 14% per cent. of the total coal resources of the world, 
the reserves of the province being estimated to contain 1,075,- 
039,000,000 tons as compared with 160,841,910,000 tons for the 
rest of Canada. 
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Samuel W. Eldred, manager of the Wabash Coal Co., was 
recently elected a member of the executive board of the 
third district by the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association. 


All Officials and Directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., and those of its twelve subsidiary concerns, were re- 
elected at annual meetings of stockholders and directors, 
Oct. 20. 


James Matthews, of Shenandoah, Penn., has been re- 
elected president of the ninth district of the United Mine 
Workers by a vote of 10,564 against 4338 for Thomas Butler, 
of Jirardville. 


Arthur Mitchell, who has been inspector of mines for the 
state mining department of, West Virginia for the last five 
years, has resigned to become superintendent of the Marvin 
Colliery at Matewan. He will enter upon his new duties on 
Nov. 1. 


Myron G. Doll, for several years local manager of the 
Sullivan Machinery Co.’s office at Salt Lake City, has re- 
signed, and H. E. Moon, heretofore associated with the Den- 
ver office of the same company, has been appointed as his 
successor. 


Frank E,. Getts, on Oct. 20, took charge as district sales 
manager of the Chicago office of the Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co., of New York. Mr. Getts is well known through- 
in connection with important steam 


turbine installations. 


James Abercrombie, mine superintendent at Browder, Ky., 
for the Muhlenberg Coal Co., suffered an accident at the mine 
recently which may result fatally. A fall of earth upon a 
timber in the shaft, upon which he was. standing, caused 
him to fall to the bottom of the shaft, which is about 75 
ft. deep. Ue is believed to be injured internally. 
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Edwin M. Crieckmer, an extensive coal operator of West 
Virginia, died Oet. 22 as the result of an injury received in 
the mine ten years ago. He had been an invalid for a num- 
ber of years, but his condition was not thought serious un- 
til shortly before his death. : 


H. D. Dennis, president of the Morgan Run Coal Co., of 
Coshocton, Ohio, died at his home in Cleveland recently at 
the age of 62 years. For more than 30 years he was con- 
nected with the Morgan Run Coal Co. and was one of the best- 
known coal men in the state. 


Gordon C. Wilson, a well known operator of Pittsburg, 
Kan., fell dead recently at Joplin, Mo. Mr. Wilson was 
visiting a friend when the attack came, and death was in- 
stantaneous. The operator was 88 years old and was in- 
terested in several mines in Pittsburg. 


Thomas Longstaff, who has been connected with the St. 
Bernard Mining Co., at Earlington, Ky., for nearly 40 years, 
died recently at that place at the age of sixty-six. He was 
buried with Masonic honors. He is survived by his widow 
and a number of children and grandchildren. 
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Pana, Ill—The Peabody Coal Co. has started the work of 
building at Kincaid, about the middle of Christian County, a 
large power house to furnish electricity to many central 
Tllinois industries. 





Butler, Penn.—The Blackstone Coal Co., now holding op- 
tions on 20,000 acres in Forward and adjoining townships, 
will soon begin work on a large colliery near Buhl Station 
on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., and a new town will be es- 
tablished there. Two additional collieries will be located 
near McBride. 


Sterling, I1l—The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. is build- 
ing roads into every coal district which may be easily 
reached from the main line. The officers and directors have 
been authorized to extend the line from Girard and Benld 
10 miles into Madison County, Ill., also a line into the coal 
territory west of Miami, Iowa. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. has plans 
for the construction of one of the largest, if not the largest, 
coal-storage plants in the United States. The capacity will 
be between 20,000 and 25,000 tons. A concrete wall will be 
put along the sides of the yard, and a “clamshell” handling 
plant will be installed. It is expected that work upon this 
plant will be begun early next year. 


St. Charles, Va.—The Electric Transmission Co. has been 
purchased by Samuel Insull, of Chicago, who controlls a large 
number of public utilities all over the country. The plant 
will be enlarged at once for the purpose of providing for a 
much larger production of current. Mr. Insull proposes to 
utilize the large coal fields in the vicinity of St. Charles 
for the cheap production of electricity for long-distance 
transmission, as well as for use in mining operations in 
southwestern Virginia. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Improvements aggregating $90,000 are 


under way by the Brownsfield-Connellsville Coke Co. at its 
Martha and Marie mines at Tarr Station, Westmoreland 
County. Among these improvements are new tipples which 


are being built at an approximate cost of $12,000 to $15,000. 
Also 72 new ovens are being erected by the company at the 
Myers plant. The Wineland-Gilmore Coal & Coke Co. is in- 
stalling a new plant at Smithton, Westmoreland County. This 
firm owns approximately 100 acres in its Smithton tract, and 
is putting in a plant of 60 bank ovens with facilities for 
shipping both coal and coke. The Luzerne Coke Co. is erect- 
ing 86 bank-type ovens at its plant on the Monongahela 
River between Brownsville and the LaBelle Coal & Coke 
Co.’s plant. 


Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va.—The Virginian Power Co. 
through its secretary, Wilbur Tusch, is offering an issue of 
$1,250,000 of its notes, for the purpose of securing funds to 
complete its steam-power plant and transmission lines by 
which to handle the electric current which it will develop. 
The company is said to be constructing its steam plant with 
a view to developing 26,000 hp., which will be sold to mines in 
that section, of which there are 222 within transmission 
distance of the plant, producing more than 19,000,000 tons of 
coal annually. The company states that it has numerous con- 
tracts to furnish electricity to these mines. A future project 
to be developed by the company is a hydro-electric plant on 
the New River, which will require a 1400-ft. dam.ozoett,. in 
height, in order to develop 100,000 kw. Other power sites 
are controlled by the company on New River, and it contem- 
plates ultimately to transmit electric current to several of 
the larger cities within a radius of several hundred miles of 
its plants. 
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Williams, OkKla.—W. T. Henry, G. T. Williams and S. H. 
Abbott have incorporated the Williams Coal Co. here, capital 
$1000. 





Dallas, Tex.—An amendment has been filed by the Belknap 
Coal Co., of Wichita Falls, decreasing its cepital stock from 
$200,000 to $150,000. 


McAlester, Okla—The McAlester Coal Co. was recently in- 
corporated here with J. G. Puterbaugh, C. H. Hightower and 
James T. O’Leary as incorporators. 
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Coalton, Okla.—The Herron Coal Mining Co., capital $20 
000, has been incorporated with W. F. Herron, W. P. Russe 
and George Arbaugh as incorporators. 


Seattle, Wash.—The McKay Coal Co. has been organize 
with a capital stock .of $1,500,000. The incorporators ar 
Jos. J. Henry, Elmer C. Johnson and A. Welch. 


Chicago, Ml.—The Scioto Collieries Co., with a capital 
$50,000, has been organized to mine coal and manufactur 
The incorporators are E. §S. Cummings, T. J. Tarne an 
E. Colgan. 


Richmond, Ind.—The Alley Monarch Mining Co. has bee 
incorporated here, with $50,000 capital stock, to do coal min 
ing. The directors are J. W. Alley, H. L. Monarch and Fre 
Hackman. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Laurel Hill Coal Co. has bee 
organized with a capital stock of $40,000, $5000 subscrihe 
and $500 paid in, to do a coal-mining business in Lincol 
County. The incorporators are W. @C. Walburn, J. H. Mar 
cum, M. .L. Duncan, T. R. Walburn and J. A. Wood, all o 
Huntington. 
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Martinsburg, W. Wa.—Several Martinsburg gentlemer 
headed by H. H. Emmert and W. A. Roush, have complete 
a deal for 1000 acres of land in Shelby and Fayette Counties 
Ill. An 8-ft. bed of coal runs through the property. 


Johnson City, 11.—The Link Belt Co., of Chicago, was re 
cently awarded the contract to put in the screens at the Lak: 
Creek mine of the’ Consolidated Coal Co., of St.Louis. “Thi! 
mine has a tonnage now of 500 tons, getting out of the de 
velopment stage. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—There will be a special meeting of th 
stockholders of the Wellsburg, Bethany & Washington R.R 
Co. on Nov. 12 in this city. This meeting is called for th 
purpose of considering the sale of valuable coal lands owne: 
by the company. 





Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Hutchinson Coal Co. has take) 
over the holdings of the Short Line Coal Co., consisting of - 
mine and 200 acres of coal at Dola, on the Short Line R.&. 
between Clarksburg and New Martinsville. The new owner 
will put in a first-class mining plant. 





Charleston, W. Va.—Awaiting a rise in the Ohio River 
390 barges carrying 5,000,000 bu. of coal were assembled Oct 
24 at the mouth of the Kanawha River ready to go throug! 
Lock 2 as soon as the stage should be sufficiently high t« 
float them down to Cincinnati and Southern points. 


Dubois, Penn.—The opening of traffic on the Pittsburgl 
& Shawnut R.R., between Kittanning and Brookville, was 
accomplished on Oct. 20, when the first train was run. This 
new road traverses a territory which has hitherto been dif- 
ficult of access, but which is, nevertheless, thickly populated 





Ebensburg, Penn.—Acting for others, A. W. Buck, of this 
place, purchased all the coal land, machinery, buildings ané 
equipment of the Auld Run Coal Co. at forced sale. The 
coal lands lie in the Brushvalley district, in Indiana ané 
Cambria Counties. It is understood that the mines will be 
reopened and operated on an extensive scale. 


Connellsville, Penn.—John A. Bell and associates have 
purchased the property formerly owned by the Washingtor 
County Coal Co. lying in Jefferson Township, Washington 
County. This consists of about 800 acres of Pittsburgh coal 
and surface upon which the Cedar Grove mine was opened 
about five years ago. It is understood that necessary repairs 
will be made and the mine reopened shortly. 


Reynoldsville, Penn.—A coal deal, which is regarded as 
one of the largest ever put through in Indiana County was 
practically consummated when the Manor Real Bstate & 
Trust Co., of Philadelphia, secured the holdings of the Green- 
wich Coal & Coke Co., a tract of something over 27,000 acres 
in Green and Buffington Townships. The consideration is! 
not known, but it is said that the figures will run well il 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—In September the Pennsylvania lines 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie carried 6,319,382 tons of coal and 
coke, an increase of 404,055 tons. Bituminous tonnage i 
creased 471,873 tons, coke increased 54,338 tons, and anthra- 
cite decreased 122,156 tons. Coal and coke tonnage for nine 
months totaled 56,208,756 tons an increase of 5,125,517 tons.) 
Bituminous tonnage increased 3,660,264 tons, coke increased 
1,188,070 tons, and anthracite increased 277,183 tons. 






Market fails to show a further expansion. October busi- 
ess in anthracite below the average. Confusing cross cur- 
ents and uncertainties in the bituminous situation. Market 
howing a softening tendency which is compensated for by 
ecreased shipments due to restricted car supply. 

| Despite important restraining influences, such as a re- 
apse into unseasonable weather conditions, increasing con- 
-ervatism in general business, and a continuation of the 
ecord- breaking movement of coal, there has been nothing 
jore serious developed than a mild lull. Even this is re- 
arded as more or less temporary, and is the inevitable ac- 
‘ompaniment of a protracted between season’s market; no 
‘urther expansion is anticipated until the trade definitely 
‘urns the corner and enters upon the winter’s activity. On 
he other hand, uncompromising adherence to regular sched- 
“les is the rule with the leading producers and no element 
‘f infallation is perceptible at any of the large distributing 
_enters. 

In anthracite the mild weather is tending to hold down the 
‘emand, but a cold snap will soon create an active situation. 
‘\tove coal is in short supply, and is the feature of the mar- 
tet; aside from this there are quite a number of complaints 
“bout. the poor business during October, which is ordinarily 
| big month in the hard-coal trade. Production has been cur- 
Jailed by an inadequate supply of cars, a rather unusual 
feature in anthracite at this period of the year. 

The bituminous market is subject to confusing cross-cur- 
ents and uncertainties. The situation at New York has firmed 
‘p to such a degree that an advance in quotations is neces- 
jary. On the other hand, New England reports a general 
ack of interest on the part of buyers with orders confined 
thiefly to extensions of previous sales. In spite of an in- 
idequate car supply and a poor movement, there is plenty of 
soal at tide. In view of the fact that production is well 
‘overed by contracts it is thought that there is not sufficient 
‘ree coal on the market to seriously effect the situation. 

Decreased requirements in the iron and steel industry in 
he Pittsburgh district has curtailed the industrial consump- 
ion, but retail demand has, on the other hand, been stimu- 
ated by the recent fall in temperature; while the general 
narket is strong at the moment, it is generally felt that a 
certain weakness cannot be avoided when the lake shipping 
‘loses. Ohio continues reporting a consistently strong mar- 
set, due probably to the acute situation in transportation. 
The new advanced price level is being firmly maintained 
with the tendency, if anything, toward a further increase. 

' The car shortage is also a controlling factor in the Mid- 
le Western situation, and there is a general feeling of un- 
certainty pending further developments. There is a brisk 
‘lemand, while the lack of equipment is having a steadying 





or three weeks of mild weather will cause many cancellations. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


No material change in Pocahontas and New River. Trans- 
‘portation beginning to reach Hampton Roads with something 
like regularity. Georges Creek in light demand but the 
‘better Pennsylvania grades continue fairly firm. Stove size 
‘mereasingly short and anthracite generally in firm posi- 
tion, 

Bituminous—The mild situation of a week ago continues 
‘without material change. There is a general lack of inter- 
‘est here in Pocahontas and New River not only for spot 
shipment but for a month ahead and what orders come in are 
chiefly extensions of previous sales; $2.85 is frequently heard 
now as a price at which surplus tonnages are being moved at 
‘Hampton Roads and while some of the operating interests are 
able to command 5@10c. more the amount of the business is 
ee and hardly significant. Transportation is just begin- 
} 





ning to arrive with something like regularity. 

New England, is taking things easily and nothing short 
‘of pinch conditions would stir up any active interest in 
Southern coals. Some large consumers are even seeking to 
have contract shipments postponed. The inland trade is well 
Supplied and there is little inquiry; 130,000 tons arrived in 
(Boston in one day last week. 

) From being the scarcest grade in the market, Georges 
Creek has lately come to tide in good supply and consumers 
! 


‘influence, but the volume of business is not so large, and two- 
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consumers, however, had arranged for Pennsylvania when 
Georges Creek was not to be had that the outlets are now 
rather narrower than would have been supposed. 

The Pennsylvania grades, especially, the quality coals, 
continue to show a firm undertone, with prices little changed. 
Most of the Cambrias and Somersets find a ready sale and 
the better coals from Clearfield may be included in the 
same list. 

Anthracite—An increasing number of shippers are curtail- 
ing the proportion of stove size in any one cargo and not- 
withstanding frequent warnings many of the Eastern dealers 
have calmly taken on liberal supplies of egg and nut hoping 
for better shipments on stove as the season advanced. They 
now find themselves in a hard place, with stove almost as 
Searce aS a year ago. The mild weather is holding down 
the demand at retail but given a cold snap there will be 
something of a strained situation. Stove is already com- 
manding a premium f.o.b. with some of the individual ship- 
pers and there is likely to be more of the same talk as 
November comes along. 

Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as fol- 
lows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*®. dacs scticraeate tei $1.05@1.65 $1.30@1.75 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.830@2.90 2.55@3.00 2.92@3.02 
New \¥ ork* So eee. |=62.00@3,20.5 .2-85@3.30' °3,22@3.32 
Ballimoret eee pe, a ee ee cl esate sf 2.85@2.95 
Ei am ptonsRoads aac ct, cipart. ane tea eevee Snes Sc uexsiae Wine osha tor: $2.85@2.95 
Prov ee Fart ar Schenck PSG Pee) EREUREREREEOTORL hNERCRE RET Ecc COE Ene ante 3.73@3.88 
Bostont. . Pia. Maen ate Se ere cha thie colar es ak ne BBO @S.93 
*F.o.b. OI cars. 


NEW YORK 

Cold snap of last week stimulated retail anthracite; whole- 
sale continues moderately quiet, but with an excellent under- 
tone. Bituminous improved and quotations advanced. Sup- 
plies at tide relatively low. 

Anthracite—The warm weather continues to have a re- 
straining influence upon the hard-coal situation, but the cold 
snap of last week had a stimulating effect on the retail busi- 
nees, which is still in evidence. The market continues to be 
a weather proposition. But even as it is, the mines are work- 
ing up to full capacity and the production is so heavy that 
there are reports of a car shortage at some points. An ac- 
tive situation is anticipated when the cold weather does ap- 
pear. 

Stove coal continues the leader in the 
short supply at all points. Chestnut is 
moving much better, while egg is heavy. The steam sizes are 
being well taken care of. The better grades of No. 1 Buck- 
wheat are in short supply and active with the poorer grades 
quiet. The good grades of No. 2 Buckwheat are still short, 
while No. 3 is easy on all kinds with the poorer qualities not- 
ably heavy. 

We quote 


market, and is in 
improving and is 


the local hard-coal market slightly higher as 








follows 
3 ——Upper_ Ports—— —Lower Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 

BrOMOD AR Sta tae ie Choe OS OU de cerececsa ah ee $4.95 

ig aero ease inc eee 5.25 $5.15@5.25 5.20 $5.00@5.20 
Stover wei avon ee 5.25 5.25@5.50 20 5.20@5.45 
Chestinttgerie st oe onsen 5.50 5.40@5. 50 5.45 5.35@5.45 
Pea ion asian at 3.50 3.40@3.50 3.45 3.35@3.45 
Ae eke Ao Romer erp PALES) 2.60@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.00@2.70 
RICO it ci aot eo hee etenake, ine PRP AT 2.25 1.95@2.20 1.75@2.20 
Barley eee te nee ener pW eho), ea bay 5) 1-70 1.50@1.70 


Bituminous—A slightly stronger tone is noticeable in the 
local soft-coal market due probably to beth interruptions of 
work in the mining regions and to transportation. Water 
shipments were seriously restricted for a time due to in- 
clement weather, but the situation in this respect is much 
relieved at the moment. The stocks at tide are reported 
relatively small and there is the feeling that better prices 
are inevitable when the turn in the weather cenditions is 
finally realized. : 

On the other hand, it is believed that the consuming in- 
terests are much better stocked than ordinarily; in fact, it is 
pointed out that the liberal stocking on the part of the rail- 
roads has been the cause of the market being so well main- 
tained throughout the summer. The car supply con- 
tinues moderately short, but it has not become any worse 
so far as can be seen. 
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In view of the improved condition in the market, we quote 
all zrades somewhat higher this week as follows: West Vir- 
ginia steam, $2.65@2.75; fair grades of Pennsylvania, $2.75@ 


2.85; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.85@2.95; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.15@3.25; George’s Creek, $3.20@3.30. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Complaints of slow business in anthracite, as compared 
with previous years. Trade as a rule apathetic, but produc- 
tion heavy and the movement good. Broken coal out of the 
market... Car shortage developing. 


is still the determining factor in the situa- 
tion in this vicinity. The retail-market orders are coming in 
very slowly outside of the demand for stove coal. As a matter 
of fact, many dealers are complaining about the lack of 
business, and compared with previous years, October does 
not look as favorable. As a rule, this month usually sees a 
heavy business both with the wholesale and retail dealers; 
the apparent apathetic condition of the trade can be traced 
entirely to the unusual weather conditions, and no activity is 
looked for until there is a change in this respect. 


The weather 


Egg and chestnut coal still seem to be in easy supply; 


pea coal is picking up, but broken and stove are the only sizes 
for which there is an active demand. It is almost impossible 
to secure any tonnage of broken coal unless at the full 
circular price; this size is contracted for at the beginning 
of the season and many of the companies report that they 
are behind on deliveries, so that it is manifestly impossible 
for them to consider any additional business, even at the 
full circular prices. 

One still hears of discontent due to the imposition of the 
state tax, but up to the present, no concentrated effort on the 
part of the retailers has been made to saddle it on the con- 
sumers; most of the dealers are still absorbing it. 

Operations at the collieries has been much handicapped 
during the past week, with an unusual car shortage. This 
has been growing more acute weekly, and nearly reached a 
point during the past week, when it would prove more than 
serious, 

Bituminous trade is about on a parity with the week 
previous. There were no unusual advances in prices and no 
reports except that all grades were holding their own, with 
the demand excellent, and production about equal to the call. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Weakening tendencies exhibited by the market. The 
Western demand showed a decline for the first time. Warmer 


weather conditions take away the prop of the previous week. 
Cars in rather poor supply. 


The past week showed indications that the market would 
soon take a drop. Demand was the lightest for many weeks 
past, and despite a rather poor movement, due to restricted 
car supply, there was plenty of fuel at tide to meet all calls. 

Concerns here with West Virginia connections reported 
that the rush of three-quarter gas coals toward the Great 
Lakes had slowed up to a considerable degree. Congestion 
at the shipping centers was given as a reason, and it is said 
that about all the fuel is now on hand that can be con- 
veniently handled. A vast amount of coal is reported on cars 
at the lake ports. Fuels that had been bringing from $1.15 @ 
1.20 f.0.b. mines are now offering about 10c. off: Run-of-mine 
coal in West Virginia was offered down to the dollar mark, 
although most sales were above that figure. 

Pennsylania steam coals are reported in poor demand, with 
railroad orders generally scarce: Sales are made around 
$1.20@1.25 that several weeks ago were bringing $1.35@1.40. 
It must be said, however, that there is not any great quantity 
of the coal not under contract, and the lull is probably more 
or less temporary. 

As.a whole the market is expected to pick up rapidly soon, 
unless there is a decided change for the worse in general 
industrial conditions. Warmer weather the past week un- 
doubtedly tank away the prop that had kept the market from 
a slump a week earlier. 

Anthracite conditions are normal, a fair call Doe noted 
for steam sizes, and the prospects being good for domestic 
coals when the first real winter weather appears. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Somewhat decreased industrial demand for coal, with in- 
creased demand for domestic, and occasional price advances 
in the latter. Car supply poor. Shipping stage in Ohio River 
permits dispatch of large fleets to down-river points. Con- 
nelisville coke market stagnant, with prices nominally un- 
changed. 

Bituminous—There has been a considerable decrease in 
the fuel requirements of the iron and steel industry; in the 
past week or two there has been a decided slowing down and 
the prospect is clear for further curtailment of iron and steel 
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output in the future. At present the mills’“dre rinning at~ 
about 80% of capacity, but they are curtailing their supplies | 
of all sorts in greater ratio, in view of the prospects. 

Retail demand for coal, on the other hand, has increased, 
and some operators have made a further advance in 1%-in, 
domestic, so that occasionally there are quotations above 
$1.75. A few have also marked up slack. Car supply con- 
tinues poor. At the moment the coal market is fairly strong, | 
but some decrease in strength can hardly be avoided when the 
Lake shipping season closes. We quote for prompt and near- 
forward delivery: Slack, $1@1.25; mine-run, $1.40@1.50; %-in, 
$1.50@1.60; 1%-in.. domestic, $1.65@1.75, per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. ., 4G a 
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A rise in the rivers permitted shipments down the Ohio 
to begin Sunday, Oct. 26. On that day the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. sent out six fleets of 22 barges 
each and three with 17 boats each, while the Diamond Coal 
& Coke Co. sent two fleets of 10 barges each, the total ship- 
ments amounting to about 33,866,000 bushels, or about 150,000 
net tons, and additional shipments are being made as steam- 
boats become available. 


Connellsville Coke—The market continues altogether stag- 
nant. There is no disposition to increase pig-iron production, 
but rather to curtail somewhat. The operating furnaces are 
all covered by contracts and the disposition of operators is 
to overship, so that practically no demand comes into the 
market for prompt coke. No one is dispesed to consider seri- 
ously the question of contracts for the new year. The market 
remains quotable: Prompt furnace, $2@2.15; contract furnace 
(nominal), $2.25@2.50; prompt foundry, $2.75@3; contract 
foundry, $2.75@3. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Oct. 17 at 379,- 
605 tons, a decrease of 7285 tons, and shipments at 384,013 
tons, a decrease of 5932 tons. 


Later—The group of Connellsville coke operators who 
have been holding out for the $2.50 price on furnace coke 
have abandoned their efforts and will now meet the market. 
They have just sold 10,000 tons to an HBastern steel interest 
at $1.90 for November shipment, and the furnace coke mar- 
ket is now quotable on the basis of $2@2.15 for prompt oi 
contract, with possibilities of a still further shading. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bituminous not so firm, but prices holding. 
due chiefly to warm weather. . Coke continues weak. 
eite affected by the lack of seasonable weather. 


Light demand 
Anthra- 


Bituminous—Soft coal is still on its former footing, but a3 
a rule there is a report of general weakness everywhere, witli 
prospects of a decline in prices if the weather continues milé. 
So far as can be learned the weakness is entirely on account 
of the weather. The reports of slackness now are not by anv 
means general, but are more common than they were anil 
must be accepted as not without meaning. 

The car situation is without any change. The nue ‘is 
smaller than ever before, not being more than 60 per cent. 
of the demand on some of the leading coal roads. On the 
other hand, certain more local lines are providing cars 
promptly. The reports of strikes and lockouts increase, 
which, of course, offsets, in a measure, the alleged dullness in 
general business. There are said to be 800 miners on strike 
at Rossiter in the Clearfield district over the preparation ‘of 
the coal and strikes and lockouts are reported in the Bes- 
semer district, caused by the operators opposing the efforts 
of the men to unionize the mines. These difficulties are local, 
but they reduce the coal output while they last. The mine 
owner without coal enough to meet his contracts is not find- 
ing it easy to pick up extra tonnage. 

Quotations on bituminous remain at $2.90 for Pittsburs 
lump, $2.80 for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.25 
for slack, the latter being very firm; some jobbers say it will 
sell on a par with mine-run before long. 


Coke—The coke market is weak, especially for low grades. 
While Connellsville 72-hr. foundry is fairly steady at $4.85, 
it is not easy to obtain $4.35 for 48-hr. furnace; stock coke is 

a drug, though it. is not very plentiful. 
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Anthracite—The weather has been unfavorable in the an- 
taeite trade also, but the movement is fair. Shippers are 
‘adily short of stove, while they have a surplus of egg. If 
‘stomers order straight stove or stove and chestnut they 
4 the risk of being refused till they include about an even 
count of ege. It is likely that the price of stove will event- 
‘ly be advanced to a par with chestnut. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS FROM BUFFALO 


| The effort to accelerate the anthracite movement by lake 
i only partially successful, as the mines are not producing 
fficient. The shipment from Buffalo by lake for the week 
as 125,400 tons, which is some hundreds of tons, short of 
idsummer shipments. Still, with six weeks more before 
‘e Jakes close, the supply at upper-lake ports ought to be 
F least fairly satisfactory. The fleet has been held up con- 
derably of late by storms. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Cool weather stimulated domestic buying. Prices showing 
a upward tendency... Car shortage seriously interfering with 
-oduction. 
| Coal is strengthening 
ius noted some changes in the list, all with an upward trend. 

is generally believed that prices will be still higher. The 
‘cent cool weather has brought about a better domestic 
smand and the call for steam coal has been good all along. 
he car situation is tight with little prospect of an improve- 
ent for some time at least. There is a decided hold-up 
“om southern’ Ohio coal fields, and this, of course, affects the 
ike shipping. Cargoes are not as heavy as is usual at this 
re of the year for the reason that there is little or no 
yal on the docks which can be moved. The railroads are 
vading fully 50% hopper cars which are extremely objection- 
‘ble to most of the trade, and whenever possible dealers are 
sfusing to place orders in the hope that a little later flat- 
ottom cars can be obtained.’ 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


New higher prices have been well maintained. Demand 
or all grades continues good and the production is limited 
nly by the car supply. Colder weather stimulates domestic 
rade, 

The past week has been one of advancing prices and con- 
inued good demand in all the mining districts. The new 
avels announced a week ago have been well maintained and 
o price cutting of consequence is reported. In fact the tend- 
ney is toward premiums rather than discounts and all in- 
‘erested in the trade believe that prices have not yet reached 

heir high point. Demand for domestic, steam and lake 
onnage continues strong. 

Pressure in the retail trade has been largely responsible 
or advancing prices, as jobbers in every section are placing 
rders requesting immediate delivery. Stocks are generally 
ight and every effort is being made to increase them to 
ortify against a shortage when the severe weather comes. 
Jealers are getting higher prices than usual for the time 
ff the year and the demand is running more and more 
oward the fancy grades such as Pocahontas and re-screened 
varieties, 
| The car supply is growing less and less and as a result the 
Sutput is being decreased. According to reports received 
rom all mining districts, Hastern Ohio only produced, 50 
lser cent. of the average and the Pomeroy Bend district 
showed up about ‘the same. The Hocking Valley reports 
ubout 55 per cent. of normal and the domestic fields are no 
petter. 

Lake trade is active and will probably continue so as long 
is navigation is open. The tonnage is falling off but this is 
a natural result of the increased domestic demand and the 
‘rowing car shortage. The larger operators which engage in 
che lake trade will probably ship a greater tonnage than last 
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on this market, and the past week - 
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year. Congestion on the upper lake docks is not great and 
the interior movement is good. 
Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... SAOO (ay UE OO ee tenn ares '. $2.00 @ 1.90 $1.75 @ 1.70 
3-4 inch.......:.2..' 1.85@1.75 $1.50@1 40 1.85@1.75 1.55 @1.50 
INES ECan aes os a T= 30 Gul 20 so een ar ace 1.60@1.55 1.25@ 1.20 
Minecran ee e501) 1400835 Oi 301 50 @. 1.401 25a 1.20 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.90@0.85 ........... 1.00 @0.90 0.85 @ 0.80 
Coarse slack........ 0.80@0.75 1.00@0.95 0.90@0.80 0.70@ 0.65 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Bituminous steady after a slight reaction. End of month 
develops some business. Conditions not materially changed. 


Bituminous—There has been little change in the local sit- 
uation, and prices are being well maintained all along the 
line. There are unconfirmed reports of some producers seek- 
ing extra business who have made concessions in one way or 
another, but.such business cannot be considered as the real 
market. : 

In the domestic market, smokeless coal is quiet. There 
seems to be a slight over-supply of this grade, and diver- 
sion and reconsignment of shipments to other points have 
ceased. This slowing down in business is giving the opera- 
tors a welcome opportunity to increase shipments in the Lake 
trade from which there is a heavy demand. The semi-smoke- 
less coals are bringing nearly Pocahontas prices; large stocks 
of these° grades have been bought for domestic ‘purposes, 
and now that Pocahontas is easier in the market, it is rather 
difficult to dispose of. 

The market is now quotable on about the following - 
basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.65 $2.50 $2.50 
GEE oa gastos chee 1.65 2.50 2.50 
INU tie ee 1.50 Bi a Pe 
Steam lump.... 1.50 Wass athe ences Pie 
3-in. lump...... Tato $1.20". “$l. tS 1.10 1.10 
Mine-run....... 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 = Aer 
Slacks WG, 0.85 0.85 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.85 


Anthracite—Hard coal shows some briskness, due to:.a 
fall in temperature and the anxiety of dealers to accumu- 
late an adequate supply before the winter’s demand opens 
up. Jobbers, however, are not anticipating a very large 
business before the middle of the current month. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Fall in temperature stimulated activity in the domestic 
grades. Steam coals also strong. Eastern Kentucky com- 
panies handicapped by poor car supply. Screenings weak. 


Some rather snappy weather during the week past resulted 
in the usual flood: of small orders which was reflected imme- 
diately to the mines and made business good on the prepared 
grades everywhere. The earliest snow in years fell through 
Kentucky on Oct. 21, and the number of small consumers 
who were caught unawares made things active for several 
days. 

The steam market is also much stronger than a week or 
so ago, especially on eastern Kentucky coal. Prices are not 
especially high, considering the season, but the relatively 
limited supply of the better grades keeps the demand well 
Dalanced. About 80c. a ton f.o.b. mines is the average price, 
with second grades, including eastern and western Kentucky, 
from 15c. to 20c. lower. 

A number of eastern Kentucky operators have lost about 
one-third time lately on account of the poor car supply, and 
it is extremely unlikely that this condition will improve as 
the season advances. Experience has proved to the contrary, 
and operators are, therefore, doing their best to prepare for a 
material shortage in transportation facilities. 

As indicated, prices are improving all along the line. The 
November basis for eastern Kentucky coal is about $2.35 a 
ton for block, with isolated sales as high as $2.50 a ton, the 
second grades ranging from $2.10@2.25 a ton. The demand 
for western Kentucky domestic is also improving, block 
being strong at $1.25@1.40 a ton f.o.b. mines. There is little 
mine-run coal moving in any portion ‘of the state. 


‘HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


October will be a big month at the Hampton Roads piers. 
Shortage much easier than for some time. Domestic business 
beginning to open up. Rumors of a new big coal consolidation. 


Shipments of coal over the piers at Hampton Roads con- 
tinue brisk; large cargoes have moved coastwise and foreign, 
and the call: for bunker coal has also been heavy. Present 
indications are that all piers will show up with a large ton- 
nage dumped during the entire month, and unless the unfore- 
'seen happens the piers at Sewalls Point will again break 
their record. In addition to the movement of Pocahontas and 
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New River there has also been some shipping of high vola- 
tile and nut and slack coals to the New England market. 
Prices on all grades remain practically the same as they have 
been for the past two or three weeks. 

There is a fair accumulation of coal at tidewater, and 
while some suppliers are short others have sufficient to take 
care of tonnage now due with some little free coal. Several 
large cargoes have been sold during the week and Govern- 
ment colliers have taken in the neighborhood of 30,000 tons 
in addition to the coastwise and foreign shipments. Vessels 
taking foreign cargoes have cleared for Havana, Santiago, 
Dakar, Trinidad, Cavite, St. Lucia, Canal Zone and Curacoa. 

Reports are current here that negotiations have been 
closed by an English syndicate for the purchase of extensive 
coal properties in the New River fields of West Virginia. It 
is impossible, however, to get the report confirmed here. One 
of the largest companies mentioned as having been purchased 
have given out the statement that so far as they are con- 
cerned the report is without foundation. 

Owing to the fall in temperature during the last few 
days retail business has picked up considerably although 
there is yet some complaint among the dealers as to poor 
sales. There has been no advance in prices for domestic 


grades, summer rates still prevailing. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Demand for steam coal quiet, but domestic improving, due 
to the recent cool weather. Practically no furnace coke mov- 
Foundry coke quiet with sales limited to small ship- 


ing. 

ments. Some improvement in blacksmith coal. Pig iron 
dull, though price is holding up well. Car shortage still 
evident. 


The past week has brought no relief to the aehant 
steam-coal market, the production being in excess of the de- 
mand, though none of the operators are making concessions 
in prices, believing this condition to be only temporary. Due 
to the recent cool weather, the domestic lump has taken on a 
more cheerful aspect, though the market is far from being 
satisfactory. Inquiries on blacksmith coal are increasing, 
and business on that grade is the most satisfactory of any. 

There is practically no furnace coke moving out of this 
district, and foundry coke only in small quantities. Pig iron 
is very quiet, few sales being made during the past week, 
though at a better price than formerly, the basis being 
strictly $11.50 per ton on 2 Foundry for the balance of this 
year. Very little tonnage was booked for next year. While 
it would seem that the car supply would improve, with the 
quiet business, there is little change over last week. Some 
of the railroads are taking care of their mines fairly well, 
but those on the Southern Railway are suffering greatly for 


the lack of cars. 
NEW ORLEANS 
New coal transportation company announces big cut in 


prices. Completion of government work on Warrior River 
opens all water route for Alabama coal into this port. 


While it has not been proved that coal can be brought to 
New Orleans from the Alabama fields by water at a cheaper 
rate than by rail; there is no question that the up-river 
Mississippi interests are worried. The formal announce- 
ment this week, by the president of the transportation com- 
pany, which expects to handle this business through the 
Warrior, Tombigbee and Alabama Rivers, that coal would be 
sold in New Orleans 50c. under the present price, has caused 
something of a flurry. 

The working out of the experiment is being watched with 
the greatest interest. It is suggested that this is the rea- 
son for the delay in the preparation for export business that 
could be brought to this port after the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal. There are.seventeen locks to be passed in the 
Warrior River and whether the big self-propelled brages will 
be able to handle this business as cheaply as is expected re- 
mains to be seen. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Notwithstanding mild weather, dcemestic trade continues 
The tall] for screenings not yet back to normal. Com- 
Mine operations are 
however, among 


good. 
plaint about the car situation continues. 
cut down. There is little heavy demand, 
consumers, on account of this situation. 

The little spurt of cold weather was helpful to the coal 
trade, especially the retail department, but it has been suc-~- 
ceeded by another mild spell. The short car supply is a large 
factor in the trade, yet the situation does not seem to differ 
much from that existing any year at this time. It is true, 
however, that it is affecting mine operations to the extent 
of about 30% in this state. 

The screening situation does not improve much, and 
operators are puzzled as to why it does not get back to nor- 
mal. Industrial conditions in the state seem to be about as 
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active as usual and the mild weather is not regarded as a, 
weighty factor. It is believed by some that the large Chi- 
cago agencies are buying at outside points to give the In- 
diana mines the impression that they are not in the market, 
The domestic situation is strong. Supplies of Eastern coal 
are slow to arrive, but this is not causing distress yet as yard 
stocks seem to be of good size. In fact, if the mild weather 
keeps up two or three weeks, there will be many cancella- 
tions of orders. The following range reflects Indiana prices 
f.o.b. mines: 


Mine run No. 4.......... $1.10@$1.35 Domestic lump No. 5 & 6.$1. 

Mine-run No. 5 and 6 1.05@ 1.10 Screenings No. 4. et ok : 07608 a 3 
INU SO a2. ck eee 1.25@ 1.35 Screenings No.5 &6.... 0 te 0.60 
Pige 20S: kc soe 1.40@ 1.60 Brazil block............ 2.25 


Domestic lump, No. 4... 1.75@ 2.00 Washed coal at premium ot O50 a ton 


The chief trouble now is in the car shortage due, appar- 
ently, to the lack of motive power. A committee of operators 
sent a communication to the commission stating that in more 
than 200 instances, coal equipment had been held for weeks 
in Indianapolis yards while the mines were suffering for 
cars, also that 350 carloads of coal are on track in this city 
almost every day and there is no power to move them. The 
commission learned that the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania companies are contemplating a belt line around the 
city, which would eliminate the congestion of freight traffic. 


CHICAGO 


Demand continues brisk, but sales are somewhat less than 
customary for this time of the year. Shrinkage in the car 


supply has tightened the market on Eastern coals. Demand 
for gas-house and byproduct coke materially increased. Car- 
terville operators report heavy buying of all sizes. Heavier 


sales of anthracite. 


While the demand for coal in the Chicago market continues 
brisk, the general volume of business is somewhat under 
the records for October in previous years. A shrinkage in the 
car supply is the chief factor in the Eastern coals in this 
market. The position of the smokeless grades, especially, 
has been strengthened on this account. There has been a dis- 
tinct revival in the buying of this coal and a previous waver- 
ing tendency in the market has disappeared. 

A greater demand in the Western market and a lessening 
in the supply of freight equipment has caused the additional 
strength noted in the anthracite trade. Chestnut continues 
to be short of the demand. It is estimated that Bastern oper- 
ators are obtaining about one-half the cars they need and 
that the supply for Western producers ranges between 60 
and 75%. 

Small shipments of Hocking coal has created an unsatis- 
factory condition in this section, and the supply falls short 
of demand by a substantial margin. Additional firmness is 
reported in the coke market. There has been a marked in- 
crease in orders for gas-house coke and the byproduct variety 
is in greater demand. The latter now sells at from $4.90 @5.10. 
Similar strength is lacking so far as furnace and foundry 
coke are concerned. The recent announcement of B. H. ‘Gary, 
chairman of the board of directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation, that there will be no shutdown.of the mills at 
Gary, Ind., however, has given operators increased confidence 
in the future. 

A strong demand for all sizes of Carterville coal has been 
reported by operators in that district. Domestic lump and 
No. 1 washed sell, as a rule, at $2 a ton, the mines. A con- 
siderable amount of egg is being sold at high figures for 
retail consumption. In the territory surrounding Franklin 
County, domestic lump is selling at from $2@2.25, the mines, 
while in districts farther distant prices are somewhat under 
these figures. Springfield operators have failed in their effort 
to boost the price of domestic lump to $2, and it is now firm 
at $1.75. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


W. Va. 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton 
Domestic: lumps... vee $2.57 $3.05@3.30 $2.52 
eee ae lump; |e.) ace 2.07 2.07 
gg ice Se: aoe CoN Ogee ae 3.05@3.30 $4.30@4. 
Minera. ~..c14%. utes 1.92 2.40@2.55 1, 87s" 3246 338 
Sereenings:.....: os, eee 1.12@1.22 1.55@1.80 1.12@1. 22 


Coke—Connelsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.90@5; byproduct, nut, $4.95@5.10; 
gas house, $4.65 @4.75. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
pending further developments. Car 
Anthracite moderately 


Market 
shortage 
active. 


uncertain 
having a steadying effect. 
Steam coals heavy. 


; An unsteady market for the past week has kept the trade 
in a somewhat uncertain channel, expecting that every day 
would bring something to base future prospects on. The 
weather has been mild and the anticipated demand and 
advance in price did not come. 











(he only thing that stimulated the market at all was the 
shortage, which became more pronounced the past week, 
has a somewhat serious aspect now. On the Illinois Cen- 
» the mines are now getting about two or two and a half 
|s per week, the C. & E. I. about three days a week, and 
Iron Mountain about the same. The roads from the inner 
is are in somewhat the same trouble, the Southern giving 
‘mines about two days a week, the L. & N. about three, the 
‘& O. four, and the Vandalia five. The Wabash is in per- 
is the worst condition of all, for what little equipment they 
I'e is usually in bad order. 

There has been a fair demand the last week or so for an- 
acite, especially in the larger sizes. Gas-house coke is 
‘9, in some demand but byproduct is a drug. Smokeless is 
‘ving better than was anticipated. The local steam market 
still dragging and Standard coal when averaged up is 
‘ely bringing the cost of production. 


‘The prevailing prices are: 





Carterville 
and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
WEPMEEIDURT: cls ers syushe pind ede = oy ae ES iets SOR CR $1.10@1.20 
gl ln Ra CAS pl? Site pe Si? ig 
NMMIEEEEEN civics che s's eee $1.75'@, 2.0072 100424... 1.60 1.40@1.50 
mp and egg........:. .50 @ 1.60 CORO H LL Ue cate ie a ae” ame He 

oo MOURA OSereh mc ehme Gps: 1 10: 

| eenings rte 0550 ' @ OF602 MA IME Ye. EVR: 0.20@0.25 
Ore £110 @rl .2Onl as: asd. are Pei eke 0.90 
* 1 washed nut....... 1ESO @ih 90) % avetr: + 12400 gern 
2 washed nut....... RESO DOW AO) Oh wis atetor ane LOO eae tereds eiaergesans 
3 washed nut....... AAO RSIS M. .2eOley 02d, ARG ISBT. 
4 washed nut....... 2205 GPA Tin seed sresto d fet Vi - Bet res ye opiate ne oe 

. 5 washed nut....... SECO Tae Cy 1 ee nee are tae 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| Weather conditions favorable. Gas supply still limited. 
all-time operations general, 


| A sudden drop of the thermometer was responsible for a 
Sh during the past week. Though the cold weather. was 
ort lived, people who had about made up their minds to get 
omg with gas during the coming winter promptly decided 
jat a change of attitude was necessary. ~Practically all 
dered coal and indications are that demand will continue 
rong during the next few months. 

| Many plans have been advanced to increase the available 
pply of natural gas here, but none is regarded as practic- 
dle. Officers of the piping company assert that the supply is 
stricted, and the coal situation is being benefited to a 
arked extent. All mines are working full time with the 
‘ception of a few which close down occasionally because 
the shortage of transportation facilities. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Warmer weather throughout territory has affected ship- 
ents. Shortage of coal in Colorado has absorbed surplus at 
ock Springs. Car shortage in Wyoming continues, but situ- 
tion in Utah has improved. Quotations advanced in southern 
alifornia, Nebraska and Colorado. 

The entire intermountain territory has been enjoying ideal 
ill weather and the demand for coal has slacked off some- 
hat. However, the mines still have plenty of lump orders to 
eep running at capacity. The sugar factories and other 
‘eam plants are consuming all the slack and steam coal pro- 
uced at the mines. At the first of this week there were in- 
ications of a surplus of nut coal at the Wyoming operations, 
ut the unusual demand in Nebraska and Colorado allowed 
1e operators to move a larger percentage of this grade into 
1e Eastern market. 

A partial car shortage continues in Wyoming, and most 
f the mines are losing some time on this account. It seems 
aere are plenty of box cars, but open cars for loading slack 
re very scarce. The conditions in Colorado has assisted the 
‘tah mines, which at present are working full time. 

Quotations for southern California have advanced to: 
ump, $3; nut, $2.50; mine-run, $1.85; slack, $1. Shipments to 
lebraska and Colorado are above normal and quotations are 
ow: Lump, $3; nut, $2.25; mine-run, $1.85; slack, $1. The 
alanee of the territory remains at: Lump, $2.75; nut, $2.25; 
line-run, $1.85; slack, $1. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION Sh AvLS Lees 


UU 


TU 


THE CAR SITUATION 


American Ry. Association. reports surpluses and shortages 
f coal equipment for two weeks enaed Oct. 15, as follows: 
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Surplus Shortage Net* 











hes England TAROT LAAT AI ie oe ce hrorere tte ete ath we 86 0 86 
New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.... 719%, 2,301. 41,682 
Dhies Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania...... 200, . 2,612 9 2.412 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina....... 705 5,028 4,323 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida... 125 1,048 923 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakcta..... 1,072 350 722 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, . Tint, 15 51 36 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma...... 1,163 227 936 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexicot:..). oc. Gt tat cio bM i aiae 424 27 397 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona.......:......5..... 1,485 166 1,319 
Cangdianehanesece mye ae ee yee ere tee ee ae eC 20 692 672 
Total 5 akc ee ee Te MES 6,014 12,502 6,488 
June 14 June 30 July 15 Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Surplusiee. year 11,098 11,055 13,203 8,810 8,293 8,689 8,714 7,953 
Shortage....... 2,033 2,821 1,826 4,029 7,038 5,209 7,731 10,393 
Nebe saa: cia 9,065 8,234 12,377 4,781 1,255 3,480 983 2,440 


NET SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 
OF COAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE } 
YEARS 1912 AND 1913 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN R.R. 


The following is a statement of tonnages shipped over 
this road from mines in West Virginia and the commercial 
and company coal, for the month of September, in short tons: 





Field Shipped Tipple Total Commercial Company 
Pocahontas. .s.% 1,216,933 17,144 1,234,077 1,261,363 89,380 
Tug River... viva 231,318 3,688 255,045 192,449 42,557 
‘hackers <.7.ce oes 225,733 11,054 233,756 165,524 71,242 
Keénoval?. 202.8 73,090 9,589 82,679 64,860 17,819 
Wlineh sy Valleyess soak cle coum tiaase crty Abeta cays 146,306 15,200 
OtbereNig Goa Wares ene eee Cites. 88 see rates A, BOBS oe Le. 

Total N. & W. 
Fields. 7.2. 1,835,200 236,198 
Williamson and 
Bond! Crivehee Fe tae Bb welcn ay UE fa cess 37,609 5,167 
All Other Rail- 
TOA? wie Oe ee ee. ORR. foe 200, 704i cealun sant 
Grand Total... 1,747,073 41,455 1,788,523 2,073,51 241,365 


Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field 
amounted to 99,256 tons. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke movement over this road for September and the first 
eight months of this year and last year: 





September-—— ——Nine Months—— 








1913 1912 1913 1912 
CORT ey ay. Mat GEE. make Ge ok 3,001,733 2,784,230 25,901,547 23,372,470 
Cokens. aacirounn t ink si 387,704 386,335 3,619, 076 3,449,574 
Total weGAcie Nl. tet 3,389,437 3,170,565 29,520,623 26,822,044 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Total shipments of coal over this road for September of 
the current year were 393,199 tons as compared with 276,851 
tons for the same month last year. For the nine months to 
Sept. 30 of the current year, the shipments were 3,291,941 tons 
as compared with 2,522,221 tons for the same period last year, 
showing a substantial increase. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over the P. 
R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for September and 
first nine months of this year and last year in short tons: 








September ——Nine Months—— 

1913 1912 1913 1912 
ANEDTACILC 5154 Meier wel ss 31s 813,394 % 935,550 7,665,020 7,387 837 
Bituminous............. 4,378,037 ™ 3,906,164 37,774,323 34,114,059 
Coke th. Picasa Ose eos 1,127,951 L073,653...- 10,859,413 9,671,343 


Total...... oleae. < .- 6,319,882  55,915,3 7  26'298,756 51,173,239 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS - 


The following is a comparative statement of imports and 
exports in the United States for August, 1912-13, and for the 
eight months ending August, 1911-12-13, in long tons: 














8 Months August 
Imports from: 1911 1912 1913 1912 1913 

United Kingdom.. 5,881 5,881 3,693 1,143 229 
CGanadayc, Jens te 686,984 916,453 746,029 150,472 67,418 
Japan. a 9,271 18,616 70,229 400 6,564 
Australia and Tas- 

mania. waves 142,684 84,554 96,651 3,969 49,017 
Other countries. na 139 1,925 2,816 1 6 

"Fotalsey oir acres 844,959 1,025,388 919,418 155,985 93,234 

Exports: 5 

Anthractté........ 2,294,005 2,186,330 2,847,443 540,438 398,530 
Bituminous, 
Canada..g/.. tare 6,428,135 6,696,010 8,652,472 1,328,189 1,532,227 
Pansimaceacces aac 344,912 812,227 351,850 22,402 30,343 
Mexico. ..5..+.. 0. 378,740 224,561 377,098 13,775 26,137 
Cuba ieee 671,219 757,635 868,114 111,173 95,748 
West Indies....... 364,704 480,410 419,496 32,641 42,032 
Other countries... 455,149 1,197,509 1,165,481 82,995 100,012 

Totals. osetia 8,642,859 9,668,352 11,834,511 1,591,175 1,826,499 
Bunker coal...... 4,406,35 4,943,257 5,079,189 623,743 669,819 


COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during August and the’ first 
eight months of this year in comparison to last year, in short 
tons: 





August————~  ——Eight Months——. 
Anthracite 1912 1913 1912 1913 
Baltimore & Ohio?....... 125307. 94,702 950,993 933,805 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 808 1,642 18,076 11,988 
Erie? sy 2k ist tei, =o ee 739,121 769,423 4,747,796 5,739,611 
Pennsylvania? *......... 927,277 713,451 6,452,287 6,851,626 
Virginia? 20226 ain cs en ee oe a ae 20 809 
Total 5:roads=. a. eae 1,792,563 1,579,218 12,169,172 13,537,839 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 3,068,785 3,456,089 22,464,879 24,101,535 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.1 ?... 749,941 833,388 5,326,258 6,201,264 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 138,974 155,375 956,133 1,206,526 
Chesapeake & Ohio’. 1,552,892 1,665,525 11,870,710 11,036,996 
Pirie? 403.0 eee eee 7,783 9,872 184,335 293,740 
Hunt. & Br'd’'T. Mtt24 7". : 65,063 108,975 759,244 894,913 
New York Central...... 667,262 763,112 5,080,151 5,953,578 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 2,114,942 2,250,079 15,180,555 15,829,781 
Pennsylvania! *......... 4,032,727 4,562,339 30,207,895 33,396,286 
Pitts. & Lake Erie’ ?.... 1,155,951 1,154,219 7,312,284 8,585,935 
Pitts. Shaw. & North! ?.. 155,994 239,808 1,230,202 1,798,320 
Virginia ?50.)3) goa oee 337,366 376, 083 2,334,731 2,898,724 
Western Maryland...... 220,168 283,805 1,882,587 1,972,893 
Total13 roandssrsacser 14,267,848 15,848,669 104,789,964 114,170,509 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 409,627 391,999 3,112,642 2,891,814 
Buffalo, Roch. & P??.... 51,607 36,220 334,959 376,107 
Buffalo & Susd. 2. eene 27,004 20,006 173,715 200,032 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.... 22/682 26,723 167,969 237,206 
New York Central...... Wi DO4se esate axe 57,992 36,207 
Norfolk & Western! ?.... 114,462 108,158 953,901 1,055,151 
Pennsylvania! °... se 1,146,390 1,161,484 8,597,730 9,731,462 
Pitts. & Lake Erie! ?.... 551,943 537,557 4,082,161 4,656,960 
Pitts: Shaw'& North?:?...° 2 eee ae ne 5,155 9,383 
Western Maryland...... 5,087 8,822 45,618 53,232 
Total 10 roads}; . 4. oe 2,335,836 2,290,969 17,581,842 19,247,554 
Coal and Coke, 13 Roads 
TADUBLV isis nicks coayegaraete te ne anas ec ae ee 16,421,839 18,936,646 
February sy shscG one oboe Oe ee ee eee 17,787,331 17,546,496 
Marche as eons ahd oe ee ne eae eee 19,483,025 17,631,345 
April in ge os cide ove see oA On eee 13,429,367 16,850,690 
May iz... centivrtoe one, creisle eect Rte eee 15,635,568 18,986,796 
SUME so elyod acai phat ee basics RAE ee ee ee a 16,702,153 18,580,363 
JULYiA, dee wis Sho aie. eles ee 16,635,448 18,704,710 
AVR TSE oe 55 or ON us 2 die atest a ae ee 18,396,247 19,718,856 
September 22 50 6 hs bee caste eye ee ae 17,432;509 ame sonore 
October). 42.55. See ae. ne ee ne ee 133712 Chie ae... tae 
Nowembe eis vee sa iiiiceieat ents ee ent ean UES TS7 Oi aie ohio 
December. 32h eek ces eee Renae orn 4 17,929,632 sae Oe 
Total, 12:months. 4.42... a eae ee 206,381,392 


1 Includes coal from connecting lines. 
* Includes company’s coal. 
3 Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 
Note.—Southern Railway handled 338,648 short tons of coal during July and 
2,409,598 short tons during the 7 months ending July. 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for July and the first seven months of the 
years 1912 and 1913: 











State July ——— —Seven Months—. 

1912 1913 1912 1913 
Missouri. 35. oon careers 176,125 198,723 1,666,270 1,620,257 
Kansas. is ns Sei ee 337 ,367 465,761 2,794,914 3,134,125 
Arkaxyisas tac Sane aon 126,224 163,185 1,033,059 1,026,101 
Oklahomay icc miei te 201,959 272,124 1,582,189 1,935,973 
Totalsivn.cw tase tree ° 841,675 1,099,793 7,076,432 7,716,456 
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| FOREIGN MARKETS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 17—There is practically no change in the conditio1 
the coal market. Admiralty list descriptions continue 
good request for prompt shipment, but inferior classes 
large are plentiful. Best small coals are steady. Foryw 
business is slow, buyers generally adopting a waiting pol 
Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.68@4.80 Best Monmouthshires. .$3.96@ 
Best seconds........... 4.44@4.56 Seconds })\.cntee ste as oy Be 
Seconds <i) cau eens 4.20@4.32 Best Cardiff smalls . 2.46) 

Best dry coals.......... 4.32@4.56 Seconds... Mewesee a 2.28@ 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penartt 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cas! 
30 days. 


NOTES IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 


The following excerpts are taken from the “)D 
Consular and Trade Reports:” 


Coal in the Klondike—The Northern Light, Power & ¢ 
Co.,; of Dawson, shipped 10 tons of coal to Fairbanks, Ala 
in mid-August from its mines at Coal Creek, which is 1 
the Alaska-Canadian line on the Canadian side. The ] 
Fingers Coal Co., whose mines are about midway betw 
Dawson and Whitehorse, on the Yukon River, in Yu 
Territory, is selling coal in Dawson at $14 per ton. 
though a higher grade of coal than that of the other ¢ 
pany, it contains a lower per cent. of pitch and forms n 
or less clinkers in burning. 


The Elbe River Markets (Germany)—The lignite indu 
enjoyed a good business in 1912. Sales were ‘greater t 
in 1910 and 1911, and were encouraged by the early win 
general activity in oil-consuming industries, and the 1 
mal sugar campaign. Labor conditions were satisfact 
Bohemian lignite importation was furthered by the g 
shipping facilities on the Elbe. 


Guadeloupe (French West Indies)—Total coal imp 
into this country for 1912 amounted to 29,124 tons as eé 
pared with 39,459 tons in 1911; of this amount the Un 
States furnished 25,881 tons in 1912, and 13,049 tons 
moh a bs 
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COAL SECURES 
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The following table gives the range of various active ‘ 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Oct. 








—-Week’s Range Year’s R: 
Stocks High Low Last High | 
American Coal Products............ 85 85 85 87 
American Coal Products Pref........ 102 102 102 PEE 
Colorado uel & Tron.......:...... 293 274 28 41 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. Pn ee RAC 155 155 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland.. ice open Ante 1024 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........ ». 210 200 210 Le 
Island Creek Coal Com..........,. 47% 47 47 534 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 842 84 84 85 
Pittsburgh (Coalthcniaes eae 213 192 20 242 
Pittsburgh Coa! Ere wi evebs bane ea tee 91 884 89 95 
Pond Creek.. an eee 20 183 19 232 
Reading sic oai ais rd arredvdalns eaters ieee 1632 158} 1623 171 
Reading ‘Ist-Prefijaecete: at eee 837 83 83 923 
Reading 2nd Pref... s oes au ci 91 95 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 42 +. 40 42 54 
Closing Week’s Range Year’ 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Rang 
Colo; Fo& ls penvet.cbsce en ae 95 98 98 Sept. ’13 93} 
Colo, Fe& Iv-geny 6855 eee 104 1063 1074 June’l2 .. 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 80i 81 803 803 773 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ es re 76" “Auge ots 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... ite 924 93 Oct. 712 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s.. tie oa 102 April’06 .. 
K. & H.C. &C. lstsfg5s....... 91 Er, 98 Jan.’13 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. lst sf 5s........ ae 86 854 Oct.’13 85 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s.. 78 Sale 78 78 73 


Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. sete 99 984 99 98% 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s.. 100}. 1013 1013 Sept. 13 100 d 





oe Div. 1st g 6s.. 1003 Sale 1003 1008 99 
h. C. M. Co. ist. e Gee ec) i, .. 103 July 7139038 
Utah Fuel let eibars Sven ear, eee ie a -. CR are 
Me oe Fuel ist sf 5s.. Ee eas 80 80 May ’13 70% 3 
I. Coal & Coke 1st | zg ‘Bais tases 924 93 93 93 | 
DIVIDENDS 


New Central Coal Co.—Dividend of 2%, payable Nov. } 
holders of record, Oct. 29. 

Geo. B. Newton Coal Co.—Dividend of 34% on the | 
preferred, payable Nov. 1 to holders of record, Oct. 25. 
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Rice. 


_ paper. 


‘illus. 


“W. M. Thornton. 


' 26, 1913; 1% pp. 


80, 1913; % p. 


a 


- November 1, 1913 


‘We will furnish copy of any article (if in print)) for the 
price quoted. Where no price is quoted, the cost is unknown. 


Inasmuch as the papers must be ordered from the publishers, 


there will be some delay for foreign papers. Remittance 


' must be sent with order. 


ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION 


A Suggested Method of Preventing Rock Slides. Geo. S. 
Jl. West. Soc. Engrs., September, 1913; 17 pp., illus. 


Method of Preventing Rock Slides—Discussion of Mr. Rice’s 
Jl. West. Soc. Engrs., September, 1913; 22 pp. 

Frank H. Knee- 
10c. 


Preventing Accidents from Machinery. 

land. Coal Age, Oct. 4, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 
BLASTING EXPLOSIVES 

Shotfiring and Watering Systems in Utah Mines. 

Ambrose. Coal Age, Oct. 11, 1913; 2 pp. illus. 10c. 
BORING AND TUNNELING 

A New Gasoline Rock Drill. Coal Age, Oct. 11, 1913; % 
10¢. 

Ten Deep Borings in East Kent, England. 
Coll, Guard., Oct. 10, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 40c. 

COAL DUST 

A Laboratory Study of the Inflammability of Coal Dust. 
J.C. W. Frazer, E. J. Hoffman and L. A. Scholl, Jr. Bureau 
of Mines, Bull. 50; 55 pp., illus. 

Danger of Coal Dust and Its Preventive. 
Rev., Oct. 10, 1918; % p. 40c. 

How Best to Handle the Dry or Dusty Mine. 
Black Diamond, Sept. 27, 1913; 1 p. 20c. 

The Influence of the Presence of Gas Upon the Inflamma- 
bility of Coal Dust in Air. (Proc. A. M. E. E., Vol. 3). Prof. 
Coll. Guard., Sept. 19, 1913; 11% pp, illus. 


John E. 


Malcolm Burr. 


Iron Coal Tr: 


David Victor, 


40c¢. 


COKE 


Apparatus for the Testing of Firebricks for Use in Coke 
Ovens. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Sept. 26, 1913; % p., illus. 40c. 

Continuous Vertical Retort Carbonization. (Describes a 
System in use at Hebden Bridge, England.) Gas Wl1d., Oct. 
4, 1913; 1% PP. illus. 40c. 

Extension to the Coke-Oven and Byproduct Plant at 
Devonshire Works. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Oct. 10, 1913; 1% pp. 
illus. 40c. 


The Manufacture of Coke in Belgium. (Paper by Baron 


_Evance Coppee read before the Iron and Steel Inst., Sept., 


1913.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Sept. 5, 1913; 51% pp., illus. 40c. 


DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 

A New Acid-Proof Mine Pump. Coal Age, 
72 p., illus. 10c. 

Large Colliery Pump. 
Tp., illus. 40c. 


Oct. 18, 1913: 
Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Sept. 26, 1913; 


ELECTRICITY 


A Big Electrically Driven Air Compressor. 
eerie) p., illus.. 10c. 


_ Care of Induction Motors at Mines and Mills. Geo. E. 
Edwards. Min. Wld., Oct. 18, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 20c. 


Electrically Propelled Inclined Railway for Unloading Coal. 

Blec. Wl1d., Sept. 20, 1913; 1 p., illus. 20c. 
EXPLOSIONS 

Experimental Explosion at Bruceton Mine. 
11, 1913; 1% pp.,; illus. 10c. 

Inquiry into the Cadder Pit Disaster. 
40c. 

Mill for the Production of Stone Dust. 
sept. 12, 1913; % p., illus. 40c. 

Spontaneous Ignition of Coal. 
15c. 


Coal Age, Oct. 


Coal Age, Oct. 
Coll. Guard., Sept. 
Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 
T. A. Peebles. 


Power, Sept. 


FUEL TESTING ’ 
_Analyses of Coals in the United States. N. W. Lord, with 


‘chapters by J. A. Holmes, F. M. Stanton; A. C. Fieldner and 


S. Sanford, Bureau of Mines; Bull: 22, Part I; 316 pp., illus. 
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Analyses of Coals in the United States. N. W. Lord, with 
chapters by J. A. Holmes, F. M. Stanton, A. C. Fieldner and S. 
Sanford. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 22 bariel le Se4— pp. 


A Study of the Oxidation of Coal and of the Process of 
Combustion. (Address by H. C. Porter delivered at annual 
meeting of the Amer. Chem. Soc.) Metall. & Chem. Enegr., 
October, 1913; % p. 35c. 


Further Researches in the Microscopical Examination of 
Coal, Especially in Relation to Spontaneous Combustion. 
(Paper by James Lomax read before the I. M. E., Manchester, 
September, 1913.) Coll. Guard., Sept. 26, 1913; 1% pp. 40c. 


The Production of Motor Spirit from Coal. A. Rollason 
and A. W. Taylor. Coll. Guard., Sept. 19, TS Sets aet.0.C: 
oe Tue Absorption of Oxygen by Coal. (Paper by T. F. Win- 
mill read before the I. M. E. Manchester, September, 1913.) 


Coll. Guard., Sept. 26, 1913; 23 pp., illus. 40c. 
GENERAL 
Burning Anthracite Culm. J. E. Parrish. Coal Age, Oct. 11, 


1913; 3% 10c, 


Conservation of Coal and Liquid Fuel. (A resumé of the 
papers read at the 83d annual meeting of the British Assn. 
for the Advancement of Science, held at Birmingham, Eng., 
mept. 10-17; 19132)" Power, Oct. 21, 19133 2 pp. 1de. 


Mining Coal Inside the Black Diamond, 
Sépt.927, 19135746 ps illusse 2c. 

Powdered Coal in Open-Hearth Steel Furnaces. 
Coke Op., Sept. 25, 1913; % p. 20ce. 

Problems of the Anthracite Operator are Measured. (Ad- 
dress by A. M. Fine before the New York and Western Penn. 
Coal Merchants Assn.) Black Diamond, Sept. 13, 1913; 1% 
pp., illus. 20c. : 


The Geographical Value of Coal. 
Dickson at the British Association.) 
%p. 40c. 

The Production and Use of Brown Coal in the Vicinity of 
Cologne, Germany. Chas. A. Davis. Bureau of Mines, Tech. 
Paper 55; 8% pp. 


Dp: lus: 


Arctic Circle. 


Coal & 


(Address by Prof. H. N. 
Coll. Guard: ‘Oct..3) 1913: 


The Coal Miner’s Wage Conditions. W. L. Hammill. Coal 
Dr BullrOCte i -LOLSce2's40 pple 25c: 

The Coal-Mining Adjuncts of Railroads. John D. A. Mor- 
row. Ry. Age Gaz., Oct. 10, 1918; % p. 25c. 

The Disposition of Natural Resources. Geo. Otis Smith. 


Bull. A. I. M. E., October, 1918; 6 pp. 


The Use of Coal as a Fuel for Metallurgical Furnaces. H. 
R. Barnhurst. Bull. A. I. M. E., October, 1913; 9% pp. 


GEOLOGY 


Crowsnest Pass Coal Fields. (Extracts from Guide Book 
No. 9 by Geol. Sur. of Canada.) W. W. Leach.. Can. Min. 
TOur., Octal 190s7s3 pp. illus: 25e. 


Sydney Coal Field. (Extracts from Guide Book No. 1 pub- 


lished by the Geol. Sur.) Gi TAS Young. Can. Mins Jour: 
Octw15,) 1918s 1a pp: eZbe: 
The Coal Fields of Montana. E. Stebinger. Bull. Inst 


M. E., September, 1913; 30 pp., illus. 

The Coal Deposits at Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, B: CC 
(Extracts from Guide Book of Geol. Sur. of Canoe “Chas: He 
Clapp. Can. Min. Jour., Sept. 15, 1913; 14% pp. 25c. 


The Development of the Midland Coal Fields. (Paper read 


by Fred. G. Meachem before the British Assn.) Coll. Guard., 
Pepi 19,-19R3s Ae pe 40. 
HOISTING AND HAULAGE 

Animal Haulage in Mines. B. S. Randolph. Coll. Ener., 
October, 19132345 pp., illus, 406: 

A New Coal-Hoisting System. Coal Age, Sept. 6, 1913; 
% p., illus. 10c. 

Compressed-Air Mine Haulage. Wm. Z. Price. Coll. Enegr., 


October, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 40c. 

Efficiency of Rope Driving as a Means of Power Trans- 
mission. E. H. Ahara. Jl. Amer. Soc. Mech. Engrs., August, 
UOT Sat 9 eS pp. dllus. 
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Efficiency in Mine Haulage. W. H. Bines. Coll. Enegr., RESCUE, SAFETY APPARATUS ¥ 
October, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. A New Resuscitation Apparatus. Coal Age, Oct. 4, 191 
Gasoline Mine Locomotives. Carl Scholz. Coll. Ungr., % p., illus. 10c. 
October, 1913; 1% pp. 40e. First-Aid Instructions for Miners. M. W. Glasgow, W. 


Notes on Rail Bonding. Vincent Rhea. Coal Age, Sept. 27, 
191$* 136 pp. illus, 10¢ 
Observations on Use and Care of Mine Rope. 
Coal & Coke Op., Sept. 11, 1913; 1% pp. 20c. 
Practical Mule Haulage. A. 
October, 1913; 1% pp. 40c. 
Rope Haulage at Vesta No. 4 Mine. (Probabiy the great- 
est system of mechanical haulage in the coal-mining world.) 


Arthur Prill 


E. Thompson. Coll. Engr., 


Wm. Z. Price. Coll. Engr., October, 1913; 4 pp., illus. 40c. 

The Protection of Pit Ponies. Coll. Engr., October, 1913; 
Tent tien LLUSss aekue: 

The Storage Battery Locomotive. A. R. Anderson. Colts 
Engr., October, 1913; 5 pp., illus. 40¢c. 

The Prevention of Overwinding. Coll. Engr., October, 
1913; 44 p., illus... 40c. 


LEGAL REFERENCES 
A Dissertation on U. S. Mining Law. Russell L. Dunn. 
Mg. & Eng. Wlid., Sept. 20, 1913; 5% pp. 20¢. 


Leasing of Mineral Lands. Wm. Griffith. Coal Tr. Bull. 


Oct, 1, MULLS ees pp. coc; 
Mine Owners and Proposed Legislation. G. D. Crain, Jr. 
Coal & Coke Op., Sept. 18, 1913; 1% pp. 20c. 


New Laws and Transportation in Alaska. Eng. & Mg. 
Tie Octie4s) LOT sa...) Tsao 
Removal of Coal through Adjoining Land. A. L. H. 
Coal Age, Oct, 4,,1913; 1% pp. 10c. 
Revision of United States Mining Laws. 


mittee of Min. & Metall. Soc. of America.) 


Street. 


(Report of Com- 
H. V. Winchell, 


Cc. W. Goodale and M. L. Requa. Min. & Sci. Press, Oct. 11, 
1913; 3% pp. 20c. 
Tax on Mining Income. Eng. & Mg. Jl, Oct. 4, 1913; 1% 


PP. 25¢) 


Validity of Coal Trade Names. A. L. H. Street. Coal Age, 


Sept: 6.) L9LSs eps sive: 
When Is Delivery to the Carrier a Delivery to the Buyer? 


A: L. H. Street. Coal Age, Sept. 20, 1913; 1 p. 10c. 
LIGHTING 
Safety Lamps Approved by the Home Secretary of Eng- 
land. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Sept. 12, 19, 26, Oct.'3 and 10, 1913; 
94% pp., illus. $1. 
The Lighting of Mines. Wm. Seddon. Coal & Coke Op., 
Oct. 16, 1913; 1% pp. -20c. 
MINE FIRES 
Averting a Mine Fire in Germany. Coal Age, Sept. 20, 
L913: 46. prlius. lOc. 


Fire Fighting by the Madison Corporation. A. T. Shurick. 


Coal Age, Oct. 25, 1913; 4 pp., illus. 10c. 
MINING COSTS 
Cost of Mining as Related to Output. R. C. Jones. Coll. 
Enegr., October, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 40c. 
Does Bituminous Mining Pay? (Gives some interesting 
facts and figures concerning the coal production of this 
country in the past, and shows the _ steadily increasing 


amount mined per capita of population and rising cost per 
ton.) \A. E. Rickards. Coal Age, Sept. 20, 1913; 5 pp., illus. 
LOG. 


Economy in the Mine Machine Shop. W. 
& Eng. Wld., Oct. 4, 1913; 1% pp. 20c. 

Influence of Labor Situation on Coal 
Diamond, Sept. 27, 1913; 1% pp. 20c. 


J. Crocker. Mg. 


Values. Black 


MINE GASES, TESTING 
A Method of Measuring Goaf Temperatures. (Paper by T. 
F. Winmill read before the I. M. E., Manchester, September, 
1913.) Coll. Guard., Sept. 26, 1913; % p., illus. 40c. 
Mice and Birds for Gas Testing in Mines. Coal & Coke 
Op., Sept: 26,.191332p:, ~20c 


The Influence of Inert Cases 
Mixtures. J. K. Clement. 
15 pp., illus. 


on Inflammable Gaseous 
Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 43; 


PREPARATION 


The Prepartion of Anthracite. (Paper read before the 
New York State and Western Pennsylvania Coal Merchants 
Assn.) Coal Tr. Jl., Sept. 24, 1913; % p. 35c. 


Raudenbush and C. O. Roberts. Bureau of Mines. Mine 
Circular 8; 55 pp., illus. - is 
Mine Rescue Work in Great Britain. Coal Age, ct. 4, 
LOLS p. MAUS g | 
New Rescue Stations in Yorkshire. (England) Coll. 
Guard., Sept. 5, 1913; 1 p., illus. 40¢e. 


Rules for Mine-Rescue and First-Aid Field Contests. 
James W. Paul. Bureau of Mines, Miners’ Circular 15; 7 
pp. 


SANITATION, DISEASES 


Miners’ Nystagmus. (Paper read by Dr. J. Court before 
the Midland I. M. C. M. E., Sept. 27.) Iron Coal Tr. Rey, 
Oct..3, 1913;-1% pp. 340e: 

Sanitation at Mining Villages in the Birminehar District. 
Ala. Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 33; 21 pp., illus, 


SHAFTS, SHAFT SINKING 


The Sinking and Equipping of Bedwas Colliery. (Paper 
by Edmund L. Hann read before the So. Wales Inst. or 
Engrs.) Coll. Guard., Sept. 5, 1913; 5% pp., illus. 40c. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Coal and Ash Handling in a Large Industrial Power Plant. 
Indus. Eng., October, 1913; 2 pp., illus. 30c: 

Coal Products Company’s Power Plant. S. G. Artingstall, 
Jr. Power, Sept. 16, 1913; 34% pp., illus: 15¢) 

The Buckeye Locomobile. (Describes 
utilizes the best principles of efficiency for 


machine which 
reciprocating en- 


gines known to exist.) Coal Age, Sept. 13: 2% pp., illus. 
10c. a 
STORAGE co ae 

A. 30,000-Ton Submerged Coal-Storage Pit. Eng. News, 
Sept... 11,1913; L-p:,, bis] ] 2560; Me 
SIGNALING Ta 


1 
Evolution of an Electric Signal System. Geo. A. Pack- 
ard. Eng. & Min. Jour., Oct. 18, 1913; 14% pp., illus) 25cm 


} 


Wireless Telephony at Dinnington Main Colliery. Iron 
Coal Tr. Rev., Sept. 19, 1913;°% p. 40c. 
TRANSPORTATION a) 
Aérial Ropeway at English Colliery. 


Coal Age, Oct. 2h, 

£91337 1p.) idusk:?L0c; : ae 

Availability of Motor Trucks for Mines. 
Jour., Oct. 18, 1913; 33% pp. 25c. 


A Modern Distribution and Storing Plant. 


Eng. & Min. 


Alfred Graden- 


witz. Coal Age, Sept. 13; 1913; 3 pp., illus. 10c. 
Coal Shipping on the Great Lakes. Coal Age, Sept. ty 
13, 20, 27 and “Oct. 11, 1913: 16) pp; le eee “| 


Coal-Face Conveyors at Leasingthorne Colliery, DarHaed 


Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Sept. 5, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 40c. 


Improved Coal Shipping Facilities on the Tyne. Coll 
Guard., Oct. 10, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40e. | 
New Coal-Shipping Appliances on the River Tyne. Iron 
Coal Tr. Rev., Sept. 26, 1913; % p., illus. 40¢: : 
VENTILATION 


A New Type of Colliery Fan. Coal Age, Oct. 18, 1913; “% 
py illus: .10e a, 
The Regulator. J. W. Scott. Min. Eng., October, 1913; 2 


pp, illus.7.40.e. 


WORKING OF MINERALS nt | 


Coal Stripping in Kansas. W. S. Russell. Excavt. Eng, 
October, 1913; 3 pp., illus. 14 
Mining Low Seams of Anthracite. 


Age, Oct. 25, 1913;.3%4 pp., illus. 10c. 


“a 
Machine Mining in the South Wales Steam Coals. (Paper 
by G. D. Budge, and W. E. Jayne read before the So. Wales 
Inst. Engrs.) Coll. Guard. Sept. 26, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 


John E. Spicer. Coal Age, Sept. 


Hugh Archbald, | Coul 


Submarine Coal Mining. 
21.) 19138 * sl sku PDs lis oes 


Working Thick Highly Inclined Seams. 
Coal Age, Sept. 21;. 19133" 2325 pps ulilus mewece 

Strip-Pit Mining in Kansas. Barry E. Scobee. 
Oct. 25, 1918; 2% pp., illus. 10. 


John E. Ambrose. 
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Two Units in Tandem, used as a 30-Ton Locomotive. 


The Largest Mine Locomotive 


That Has Ever Been Built 


was recently installed at the mines of the Char- 
leroi, Pa., Coal Works. ‘This locomotive 
(Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel type) weighs 
30 tons, and, it is estimated, can haul 100 cars, 
each loaded with three tons of coal, over the 
local grades, which are two miles long and 
largely against the load. 


The locomotive consists of two units which 
can be separated and used as 15 ton locomo- 
tives if desired. 

The use of two units in tandem distributes 
the weight over 8 wheels instead of 4, and 


One Unit, used as a 15-Ton Locomotive. 


hence the locomotive has great tractive power 
and also is easier on the track than if the 
weight were more concentrated. 


The Barsteel frame construction gives 
ready access for inspecting, oiling, replacing 
brake shoes, adjusting brake rigging, etc., and 
also allows excellent ventilation to the electri- 
cal apparatus. 


If you want to get out maximum tonnage at 
the least expense and in the shortest time ask 
for the advice of our mining experts. 


Address either Company 


The Baldwin Locomotive 
Wor ks, Philadelphia, Pa. 


== Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Webi PR EN Clea ceAR TICLES SUMMARIZED 
*Tllustrated Article 

ForEworD: Page 685 SNAPSHOTS IN CoaL MINING: Page 696 


A poem entitled “Tne Boys of the Rescue Crew.” The 
verses are complimentary to the brave men who have 
dedicated some of their time and service to “first-aid” 
work at our coal mines. Berton Braley. COAL AGE, 
Vol. 4. 


*MINING NATURAL COAL AND COKE IN VIRGINIA: 
Pages 686-687 


Description of mining a seam of natural coke in con- 
junction with three other contiguous seams of coal at 
Richmond, Va. These seams have a dip varying from 
18 to 45 deg.; the two middle ones are worked together, 
being separated by only 5 or 6 ft. of parting. Most of 
the chutes are worked on the battery system, but a few 
light pitches require sheet iron to make the coal slide 
down to the gangway. 


*THr BrusH Creek Coat Frenp In Kentucky: 


Pages 687-688 
A brief sketch of the development of the Brush Creek 
field in Kentucky. Production is relatively’ small as 
yet, but the coal is of a popular grade and the indica- 
tions point to a rapid increase. John C. McNeil. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 4. 


*A CHINESE CoaL CABLEWAY: Pages 688-690 
A modern aé@rial tramway supplanting a continuous 
caravan of camels and pack mules. Mining is, however, 
still carried on by the peasants in the most primitive 
manner, each man or family working independently and 
employing antiquated hand methods. A. Gradenwitz. 
COAL AGH, Vol. 4. 


A Pieper To Sarery First: Page 690 


Coat Minine 1n Curina, 1912: Page 690 
ReLation or Bra Business to Mintne@: Pages 691-695 
It is suggested that there be an interstate trade com- 
mission and state trade commissions, which shall have 
substantially the same powers to regulate codperation 
in industry that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the State Commerce Commission have in regard to 


the public utilities. Charles Richard Van Hise. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 4. 
EXAMINATION QuESTIONS witH ANSWERS: Page 711 


Coat anp Coxe News: Pages %12-"15 


Miscellaneous views of surface and underground equip- 
ment, gathered from all parts of the world. 


Lega DEPARTMENT: 


PLACE FOR DELIVERY OF COAL: 

Silence in contracts to sell coal as to where delivery 
shall be made frequently leads to litigation. Trade cus- 
tom or surrounding circumstances sometimes supply 
omission. Judicial construction placed upon particular 
words and phrases which have been used in coal-sales 
contracts, Review of cases passed upon by the appellate 
courts. A. L. H. Street. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


Page 697 


Power DreparTMENT: Pages 698-701 
*A CENTRAL STATION IN WESTERN KENTUCKY: 
The utilization of the exhaust steam from three air 
compressors for the generation of 500 kw. of alternat- 
ing current. A considerable proportion of the power 
required for three. mines is thus made from a waste 


product formerly thrown away. Newell G. Alford. COAL 
AGH, Vol. 4. 


*AN IDENTIFICATION CHECK-BoARD: Page %02 


THE Evans Mintne@ Crass: Page 702 


EDITORIALS : Pages. 703-704 


Where Responsibility Is Lacking—Labor Leaders Sen- 
tenced to Prison—The Mine-Cave Problem. 


SocronogicaL DEPARTMENT: Pages %05-%0% 
Technical and Industrial Education—The Panther Val- 
ley Mining Institute—A Motor Ambulance for Colliery 


First Aid—Lackawanna Steel Co.’s Contest—D. L.. & W. 
First-Aid Meet, 


Discusston By READERS: 


Collapsible Stoppings. Letter No. 8—Starting Fan after 
Explosion. Letter No. 7—The Safety Lamp and the Bye- 
sight—To Prevent Gas and Dust Explosions—The Cer- 
tificate Law. 


Pages %08-710 


Stupy Course in Coat MINING: Page “10 


Coat TrapE REvIEws: Pages 716-720 


ADVERTISING INDEX: Page 24 
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The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


There was a book published not long 
ago that made such an impression on an 
advertising man of Chicago that he 
decided to advertise it at his own ex- 
pense. He said that it was a book he 
had waited for so long and so ardently 
that he felt he must tell other people 
about it—induce other people to read it. 

The book is called “‘“CROWDS.”’ Its 
author is Gerald Stanley Lee. And the 
book might be called a philosophy of 
modern business. It claims the world 
is waking up to the fact that the Golden 
Ruleis practical, every day commonsense. 

Here is an interesting extract from 
““Crowds’’ which will give you an idea 
of its quality: 

‘In the United States some forty 
years ago, being a new country, and 
being a country where everything a man 
did was, in the nature of things, felt to be 
a first experiment, everybody felt demo- 
cratic and independent, and as if he 
were making the laws of the universe 
just for himself as he went along. 

There was a period of ten years or so 
in which every spool of thread and bit 
of dress goods—everything that people 
wore on their bodies or put in their 
mouths, and everything that they read, 
came up and had to be considered as an 
original first proposition, as if there 
never had been a spool of thread before, 
as if each bit of dress goods was, or was 
capable of being, a new fresh experi- 
ment, with an adventurous price on it; 
and before we knew it a moral nagging 
and edging and hitching had set in, and 
was fast becoming in America an Ameri- 
can trait, and fixing itself by daily repe- 
tition upon the imagination of the people. 

The shopping of a country is, on the 
whole, from a psychologist’s point of 
view, the most spiritual energy, the most 
irrevocable, most implacable meter there 
can ever be of the religion a country 
really has. 

There was no clergyman in America 
who could have made the slightest im- 
pression on this great national list or 
trend of always getting things for less 
than they were worth—this rut of never 
doing as one would be done by. What 
was there that could be done with an 
obstinate, pervasive, unceasing habit 
of the people like this? 

What was there that could be done to 
touch the imagination of the crowd? 

Six thousand women a day were going 
in and out of A. T. Stewart’s great store 
on Broadway atthattime. A. T. Stew- 
art announced to New York suddenly in 
huge letters one day, that from that day 
forward there would be one price for 
everything sold in his store, and that that 
price would be paid for it by everybody. 

A. T. Stewart’s store was the largest, 
most successful, original, and most 
closely watched store in America. 

The six thousand women became one 
thousand. 

Then two thousand. Some of them 
had found that they finished their shop- 
ping sooner; the better class of women, 
those whose time was worth the most, 
and whose custom was the largest, 
gradually found they did not want to 
shop anywhere else. The two thousand 
becamethree thousand, four thousand, six 


thousand, ten thousand, twelve thousand. 

Other department stores wanted the 
twelve thousand to come to them. They 
announced the one price. 

Hardware stores did it. Groceries 
announced one price. Then everybody. 

Not all the clergymen in America, 
preaching every Sunday for months, 
could have done very much in the way 
of seriously touching the imagination of 
the crowd on the moral unworthiness, 
the intellectual degradation, the national 
danger of picking out the one thing that 
nearly all the people all do, and had to 
do, all day, every day, and making that 
thing mean, incompetent and small. 
No one had thought out what it would 
lead to, and how monstrous and absurd 
it was and would always be to have a 
nation have all its people taking every 
little thing all day, every day, all they 
were buying, or that they were selling — 
taking. a spool of thread, for instance — 
and packing it, or packing their action 


with it, as full of adulterated motives : 


and of fresh and original ways of not 
doing as they would be done by as they 
could think up—a little innocent spool 
of thread—wrecking all their sins and 
kinds of sins on it, breaking every one of 
the ten commandments on it as an offer- 
ine. +o Et 

It was A. T. Stewart, a very ordinary- 
looking, practical man in a plain, every- 
day business, who arrested the attention 
of a nation and changed the habit of 


thought and trend of mind of a great 


people, and made a candid, direct people, 
a people that went with great sunny 
prairies and high mountains, a yea and 
nay people, straightforward, and free 
from palavering forever. A. T. Stewart 
was accustomed in his own personal 
dealings from day to day to cut people 
short when they tried to heckle with 
him. He liked to take things for grant- 
ed, drive through to the point, and go 
on to the next one. This might have 
ended, of course, in a kind of cul de sac 
of being a merely personal trait in a 
clean-cut, manful, straightforward Am- 
erican gentleman; and if Stewart had 
been a snob or a Puritan, or had felt 
superior, or if he had thought other 
people—the great crowds of them who 
flocked through his store—could never 
expect to be as good as he was, nothing 
would ever have come of it. 

It is not likely that he was conscious 
of the long train of spiritual results he 
had set in motion; of the way he had 
taken the habit of mind, the daily, 
hourly psychology of a great people, 
and had wrought it through with his 
Own spirit; or of the way he saved up, 
and set where it could be used, everyday 
religion in America, and had freed the 
business genius of a nation for its most 
characteristic and most effective self- 
expression. 

He merely was conscious that he 
could not endure palavering in doing 
business himself, and that he would not 
submit to being obliged to endure it, 
and he believed millions of people in 
American were as clean-cut and straight- 
forward as he was. 

And the millions of people stood by 
inbipaa tye 
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You Realize the 
Advantages of the 


Jeffrey 
ARMORPLATE 
Type 


Locomotive P 





The ARMORPLATE Frame allows the greatest per cent. 
of weight to be used for motor equipment for a given 
weight of locomotive. 


The solid rolled steel slabs 

are practically indestructible, 

‘imsuring rigidity and long 

wear; greater protection to 

motorman and equipment 

than any other type of frame 
ee in use. 


The cost of upkeep for this 
construction 1s a minimum. 


Send for Bulletin No. 117 on Jef- 
TheA RMORPLATE Typeof Frame is used on Locomo- - . 
tives from 7 tons up to and including 15 tons weight. frey Standar d Mine Locomotives. 


EW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO DENVER 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH CHARLESTON, W. VA. BIRMINGHAM __ MONTREAL 11-8-13 
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“Burn That Coal; Don’t Waste It” 






































There’s a lot of coal taken out of your shafts that simply piles up ai But you can burn that so-called ‘‘waste’”’ stuff—and get out of it all 
“waste.’”’ It’s too fine to be shipped—too low grade to be sold—an the steam necessary for your power plant, if you will use 


you think no doubt that it can’t be burned to apy advantage. 


McClave Grates, used in combination with Argand blowers, get out of low 
grade fuels such as buckwheat, rice, slack, bird’s eye, etc., results practically 
the same as with first class coal. They’re bwilt for that purpose. And for 
YOU, think what a saving that means. You can sell all the high grade 
coal you mine. Why not do it? 

Catalog ‘‘H”’ tells about the McClave-Argand combination. Write 
us for it—NOW. 


McClave-BrooksC Company 


Scranton, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 


McClave Grate No. 4-A installed complete. New York, 351 Fulton Bldg., S.C. Smith, N. Y. Manager. 
Illustration shows divided cut-off position_ Chicago, 706 Fisher Bldg., F.G. Smith, Manager. 













Easy to get at 


Note the accessibility of the Williams Patent 
Crusher. Consider also that adjustable hammers 
give you five times the ordinary amount of wear. 





Q Send For 
oe es This Book 


COMBINATION oe 
SCREENS “PICKING 


It tells how you can 
successfully screen and 
“pick”? your coal 7m one 
operation. 


The Williams 
Crusher Book 
No. 5 will in- 
terest you. 
Write for ‘t. 


(4. __ sit describes in detail 


The“MARCUS 


NANA SHNGHNE 

LLLP LEA, a 

\) AAA es 
ae Uy 

Chal ROREEE TY 


Patent Picking Table Screen” 


Tells where and how it is being used both abroad 
and in this country. 

Why it requires hardly 50 per cent. of the power formerly 
required to do the same work. 

Why it results in a better sized and cleaner coal. 


It is, in short, a booklet genuinely worth sending for—if 
you are interested in any way in the economical screen- 
ing and cleaning of coal. 


ROBERTS: AND SCHAEFER-CO. 


Engineers and Contractors CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Complete Coal Mining Plants, Coal Washeries, Coal Briquetting Plants, 
Holmen Coaling Stations, Coal Dock Bridges; also Sole Ameri- 
can Licensees for the Marcus Combination Screen and 
Picking Table 











































































































The Williams Patent Crusher and 


Pulverizer Company 
Old Colony Building, Chicago 


268 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. Factory, 2701 No. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Pittsburgh Office: Jenkins Arcade Building. 
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The Boys of the Rescue Crew 


By BERTON BRALEY 
Written expressly for Coal Age 


When the damp explodes in a distant room 
Or the roof of an entry falls, 

Sealing the men in a living tomb 
With thick and soundless walls; 

When the women crowd at the open shaft 
And wail as the women do, 

It’s then we call for the nerve and craft 
Of the boys of the Rescue Crew! 


They take the smoke 
As a sort of joke, 

They dare the fire damp, too: 
For it’s all their trade 
And they’re not afraid, 

The boys of the Rescue Crew! 


They look like divers who tempt the sea, 
But they battle with fire instead, 

To bring out the living—if such there be— 
And search for the huddled dead; 

And many’s the seething hell they’ve braved 
For the sake of their comrades there, 

And many a dying man they’ve saved 
And brought to the light and air! 


By day or night 
It’s theirs to fight 

With death itself in view, 
And they face their fate, 
With hearts elate, 

The boys of the Rescue Crew! 
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There’s blame few medals they ever get 
And never a hint of fame, 
But the miners know their style, you bet 
And the way they play. the game; 
The words of the miners are few and rough 
But their thanks and their faith are true, 
And the prayers of the women are fame enough 
For the boys of the Rescue Crew! 


In the heat and murk 
They do their work 
And they stick till the work is through, 
So I boost again 
For those dauntless men, 
The boys of the Rescue Crew! 
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Mining Natural Coke and Coal in Virginia 


By Joun E. AmMBrosE* 


SY NOPSIS—Description of mining a seam of natural 
coke in conjunction with three other contiguous seams of 
coal, at Richmond, Va. These seams have a dip varying 
from 18 to 45 deg.; the two middle ones are worked to- 
gether, being separated by only 5 or 6 ft. of parting. 
Most of the chutes are worked on the battery system, but 
a few light pitches require sheet iron, to make the coal 
slide down to the gangway. 

ns 

One of the most interesting studies from a geological 
standpoint is the formation of the natural coke of the 
Richmond Basin, Va. Some years ago, before the civil 
war, the mines at Gayton, Henrico County, Va., were 
operated by slaves, worked by their masters. Slopes were 
sunk to great depths, and headings or gangways, aS we 
call them in pitching seams, were driven long distances 
without any aircourses. The mines made fair outputs. 
The rooms (breasts) were turned directly off the gang- 
ways or levels, which were driven at right angles to the 
slope and about 100 ft. apart. The coal and coke were 
trammed to the slope turnout or sidetrack where they 
were hoisted to the surface. 

For some reason, the mines were shut down, later, and 
allowed to fill with water. A few years ago a company 
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Fia. 1. Cross-Section or CoaAL MrAsures, SHOWING 
THE Cross-TUNNEL TO REAcH OTHER SEAMS 


















was formed, the water pumped out of the shafts on the 
upper end of the property and operations commenced on 
a large scale. This company continued to develop the 
property until their tipple burned down, when they ceased 
operations and allowed the slopes and shafts to again fill 
with water. Recently the Old Dominion Development 
Co., of Richmond, Va., pumped the water out of the 
slope opening, which is about 1580 ft. deep, retimbered 
the slope, relaid the incline with heavy steel rails and, for 
the third time, active mining operations were resumed in 
this mine. 

The system recently adopted for the operation of the 
mine may be described as follows: The main hoisting 
slope is a single-track incline, pitching about 40 deg. at 
the entrance, and is driven through the overlying strata 
to intersect the seam, a distance of about 150 ft. Below 
this point, the slope is driven in the seam on a dip of 
about 18 deg., until the 1000-ft. level is reached. From 
that level the seam pitches from 35 to 45 deg., until it 
reaches the foot of the slope or the 1580-ft. level. 

There are three seams of coal besides a natural coke 
seam. As shown in Fig. 1, the foot of the slope is located 
in the “A” seam, and from this point a double-track 
tunnel, Fig. 2, is driven across the measures to intersect 
the “B” and “C” seams, and will be extended later to 
tap the coke seam beyond. At the point where the tunnel 





*Mining engineer, New Durham, N. J. 


intersects the “B” seam, gangways are turned north and 
south, in that seam. These gangways are timbered with 
heavy double timbers, the collars being 7 ft. between 
notches and 7 ft. in the clear above the rail, while the 
legs have-a 10-ft. spread. 

The strata between the “A” seam and the “B” seam 





Fig. 2. PLAN oF SLoPE Bottom, SHOWING 
ARRANGEMENT OF TRACKS 


vary from 96 to 110 ft. in thickness, while the parting 
between the “B” and “C” seams is only 5 to 8 ft. thick. 
From the “C” seam to the natural coke seam, the thick- 
ness of the strata varies from a few feet on the south end 
of the property to 150 and 200 ft. on the north end; al- 
though some claim that the “C” seam and the coke seam 
come together on the north end of the property where the 
“C” seam is cut out entirely. | 
The gangways were driven in the “B” seam, because 
of the fact that only a few feet of slate separated it from 
the “C” seam. It was found that by working these two 
seams, room over room and pillar over pillar, the coal 
could be successfully taken out; but it was necessary te 
keep the workings in the “C” seam ahead of those in 
the lower or “B” seam. No gangways or levels were 
driven in the “C” seam; but, instead, rock chutes were 
driven up from the “B” seam and the coal in “C” seam 
was mined through these chutes, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Later, however, the gangways were turned from the 
“B” seam into the “C” seam, as the coal in the latter was 
found to be of an excellent grade, more or less resembling 
anthracite. The thickness of this seam varied from 5 
to 6 ft. An aircourse was driven in the upper “C” seara 
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and the rooms in that seam turned off the aircourse. 
Where the pitch was light, it was necessary to lay sheet 
iron in the chutes to enable the coal to slide down to the 
level or gangway; but where the pitch was heavier, the 
battery method was used, the chutes being kept full of 
coal and the miners standing on the coal at the face while 
at work. 

The development work, as far as it has progressed, 
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shows that the coke seam is thicker at the north end of the 
property than at the south end. The writer is informed 
by old miners that this coke seam attains a thickness of 
6 to 10 ft. in places. The coal has a ready market, the 
mine being close to Richmond, and the natural coke being 
a fuel for which there is a popular local demand. Some 
consumers claim that it is even better than anthracite 
coal. The present development work is being pushed 
with a view to securing a large output in the early future. 
Mauch credit is due the management of the company for 
the energy and push they have displayed in opening up 
this property. The work has been made harder by reason 
ef the fact that it is difficult to secure competent miners 
who understand the system of mining employed in work- 
ing these seams. The coal is all shot from the solid, per- 
missible powders, carbonite or monobel being used. 
Where the pitch is sufficiently hght, the natural coke 
seam is mined (undercut). The bottom bench or layer 
in the eoke seam resembles coal and is termed by the min- 
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ers “coaly.” This lower bench, which is from 6 to 9 in. 
thick, is soft like bituminous coking coal. The floor of 
the seam is slate. The mining is all done in the “coaly” 
bench; but it is necessary to “snub off” the front of the 
coke in order to mine the seam to the required depth. 
When the mining is complete, holes are drilled in the coke 
by compressed-air rotary augers. The coke is blasted 
down and thrown into the sheet-iron chute, which runs 
to the gangway below where it is loaded into the mine 
cars. 

Mules are used to haul the output to the sidings at the 
slope, from which point they are hoisted to the surface. 
The loads are hoisted from the slope in two-car trips and 
then run by gravity to the foot of the car-haul, by which 
they are carried up the incline onto the tipple, where they 
are dumped. The empty cars are run down the incline to 
a side track, where they are allowed to gravitate to the 
head of the slope. This arrangement has proven very 
satisfactory. 
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The Brush Creek Coal Field in Kentucky 


SYNOPSIS—A brief sketch of the development of the 
Brush Creek field in Kentucky. Production is relatively 
small as yet but the coal is a popular grade and the indica- 
tions point to a rapid increase. 


The Brush Creek coal fields are situate in Knox Coun- 
ty, Ky. and are wholly on the Cumberland Railroad, a 


short line in operation from Artemus to Wheeler, Ky. 


By Jno. C. McNetrn* 


ville, a coal operator of much experience in Southeastern 
Kentucky. Other plants were opened on the line by 
Dr. Samuel Bennett, at Bennettsville and Trosper. These 
operations were known as the Bennett Jellico Coal Co. 
and the Bennett Coal Co., respectively. 

In the early part of 1908, the Geo. L. Carter interests 
purchased the lease of the Matthews Coal Co., in the 
Cumberland Coal Co. property and the lease of the Evans 





THE Carter Coat Co.’s WARREN PLANT ON THE LEFT AND THE ANCHOR MINE ON THE RIGHT 


nd projected to Jellico, Tenn. to a connection with the 
}4 & N. and Southern Railroads. 
| This field was opened up by a syndicate from Warren, 
?enn., who organized the Cumberland Coal Co. and 
ought up several thousand acres of lands on Brush 
‘reek. The same people organized the Cumberland R.R. 
‘o. to build a railroad line into the field and market the 
/utput. 


History OF THE DEVELOPMENT 


After installing a large plant at Warren, the company 
eased their mines to Col. John G. Matthews, of Barbour- 





 *Chief clerk to general manager of the Cumberland R.R. 
0., Artemus, Ky. 
, 


Jellico Coal Co. on the Bennett Coal Co. property. In 
the fall of 1907, the Bennett Jellico property was leased 
to the Trosper Coal Company. 

In 1911, the Cumberland Railroad was extended up 
Tye Fork to Anchor and to Wheeler in the direction of 
Jellico. The Brush Creek Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
opened a mine at Wheeler and two operations were in- 
stalled on the Tye Fork Spur by the Anchor Mining Co. 
and the Dean Jellico Coal Company. 

The Carter interest, known in Kentucky as the In- 
terstate Coal Co., later bought the properties of the Cum- 
berland Coal Co. and the Bennett Coal Co. and also ac- 
quired large holdings of undeveloped lands. These in- 
terests, now known as the Carter Coal Co., control sev- 
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eral thousand acres of coal lands in the Brush Creek 
field and have also purchased the property of the Anchor 
Mining Company. 

A modern electric plant has been erected at Warren by 
the: Carter interests which supplies the mines at Warren 
and Trosper, and will later supply the Anchor mine, with 
power. Coal washers have been installed at Warren and 
Trosper and loading booms and box-car loaders put in 
at Warren. ; 

The Trosper Coal Co. have also installed box-car load- 
ers at their plant. 

The coal mined on the Cumberland Railroad is known 
as the Dean seam, which ranges from 5 to 7 ft. in thick- 
ness. An analysis of this coal from one of the mines in 
the Brush Creek field, made by the Kentucky Geological 
Survey, shows the following: 
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The coal is sold throughout the Northwest by larg: 
shipping coneerns in Louisville, Cincinnati and Chiea- 
go and gives universal satisfaction because it stand: 
stocking so well. It has a firm texture and does no\ 
disintegrate under severe weather conditions. 4 
A troublesome feature in the Kentucky coal fields i: 
the recent introduction of the big hopper-bottom “battle: 
ships.” This is in some cases necessitating the recon: 
struction of the tipples. } 
The mines now being operated are: 4 
The Dean Coal Co., owned by Knoxville interests; th¢ 
Trosper Coal Co., Gwned by Jellico, Tenn. interests; th¢ 
Carter Coal Co., at Warren and Trosper, owned by J ohn: 
son City, Tenn. interests; the R. C. Tway Mining Co. 
owned by Louisville interests and the Brush Creek Minin; 
& Manufacturing Co., owned by Jellico, Tenn. interests 
The present output of the various mines is about 200( 
tons daily. This is being gradually increased and be 
cause of the large undeveloped areas connected to thi 
mines and owned by the operators, the Brush Creek fiel¢ 
presents large possibilities of becoming a heavy produce! 
in the near future. 
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A Chinese Coal Cableway 


By A. GrapEnwitz* 


SYNOPSIS—A modern aerial tramway supplanting a 
continuous caravan of camels and pack mules. Mining 
is, however, still carried on by the peasants in the most 
primitive manner, each man or family working imde- 
pendently and employing antiquated hand methods. 
3 

The coal from the mountains to the west of Toli was in 

former times, the only one marketed in Peking, and was 





*Berlin, Germany. 
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GENERAL View oF LINE In Rear or Toll with Mountains In BACKGROUND 





conveyed to the capital in a rather primitive fashion, } 
an endless file of camels and mules reaching the whol 
way back from Peking to the coal mountains. Rive 
passages were duplicated, those on one side being reserve 
for caravans coming from the mountains and those 01 
the other for caravans going in an opposite direction 
‘These passages consisted of dams, comprising interme 
iate fagot layers, through which the water was allowe 
to pass. 4 
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AN ENDLESS CARAVAN OF CAMELS AND Mutes Has Bren SuPPLANTED BY THE CABLEWAY 


The construction of raily rays, however, resulted in the , 
anthracite coal from some mines in the neighborhood of # 
Peking being conveyed to the capital and there sold. In 
order therefore to cheapen the transport and to render 
‘its own coal marketable again, the Salt Corporation of 
‘the city of Tientsin, province of Petchili, some years ago 
decided to install a thechanieal transporting plant and en- 
trusted Messrs. Adolf Bleichert & Co., of Leipzig, with 
the construction of a cabieway. 
and. the construction of the plant was completed in July, 
(1911, though some sections had been inaugurated before- 
hand. Building materials were supplied by rail as far 
as the railway station of Toli, being thence taken by cam- 
\ to the building grounds. 


Tuer EXTENT OF THE CABLEWAY 


The cableway comprises a first section (Toli I) from 
the railway station of Toli to the Tienshan transfer sta- 
tion, with an angle station near Natcheing, which at the 
same time serves as a driving station. Near Chiant- 
shanggu, there has been provided a loading station and 
near Wangfutang there is an intermediate and driving 
station. From the Tienshan transit station the line 
‘branches out into a section (Toli IT), leading across the 
loading stations of Hoshan, Shinanhing, Pedian (driv- 
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Tue Hicuest Point oF THE LINE 


Surveying was commenced in the. summer of 1908 | 


ging station), Fungdia, and Nantze to the terminal and 
loading station of fens Chiankon, on one hand, and in- 
to a section (Toli IIT), leading ape the driving station 
of Forzshwang to the terminal and loading station of 
Hung Mechan, on the other. 

The first section (Toli I) is 9.15 km., (about 5.7% 
miles), the second (Toli IT), 7.89 km., (about 4.9 miles) 
and the third section (Toli III), 7.2 km., (about 4.5 
miles) in length, the total length thus being 24.24 km., 
(15.1 miles). In the first section there is a fall of 142 
n., (465ft., 9 in.) ; the two portions of the second sec- 
tion have a fall of 177.28m. (581ft., 6in.) and 155m. 
(508 ft., 5 in.) respectively, and the third section at 
first a rise of 65m., (213ft., 2in.), followed by a fall of 
31m., (101 ft. 7 in.). The output of the first (com- 
mon) section is 50 tons per hour, or about 1000 tons dur- 
ing a 22-hour day and night service, the output on the 
two other lines being 20-23 tons and 17 tons per hour 
respectively. These figures are, however, only prelimin- 
ary. 

A total of 439 pera is operated on the cableway for 
the transport of anthracite coal, the speed on the first 
section being 2.5m., (8.2 ft.), on the second section 2.5 

(in the lower portion) and 1.5m. or about 5 ft. (in 
the upper portion), and on the third section 2.5 m. per 
second. or the first section, there has been provided 
an, 80 hp. driving motor, for the second section, three 
motors of 15, 13 and 6-7 hp. respectively, and for the 
third section, two driving motors of 25 and 15 hp. re- 
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spectively. Semi-transportable steam engines (locomo- 
biles) are used in all cases. 


THe MINES AND Mininc METHODS 


There are in all about 600 coal mines, many of which 
are temporarily shut down, the men being unable to deal 
with the water, while many are only worked with a few 
hands. The coal is conveyed by camels or mules from 
the mines to the loading stations of the cableway, in or- 
der there to be dumped into storage hoppers and trans- 
ferred into buckets. It is afterwards taken to Toli by 
eableway and to Peking by rail, where about 12 Chinese 
dollars is netted for each ton (1 Chinese dollar=45 cents 
in American money). 

Some words might be added to show the primitive way 
these mines are worked by the natives:—The coal seams 
come to the surface in the Western mountains at an an- 


STATION 


NATSHOING ANGLE AND LOADING 


gle of 0-35°, the upper stratum of the mountain slopes is 
a carbonate of lime formation containing some lime caves. 
All peasants in this district are on their own ground en- 
gaged in coal mining of the most rudimentary descrip- 
tion, by hewing with primitive iron picks on the coal, in 
which work they are assisted by their sons and other 
male relatives. 

The men make their way into the seam up to 3 m. 
(about 10 ft.) thick through several tunnels, between 
which the seam is left intact, so that only the volume of 
the tunnels and cross-cuts is extracted. Timbering is 
only provided in a few of- the tunnels. The tunnels only 
penetrate a distance of 100 to 120 m. (330 to 400 ft.) in- 
to the mountain, and after a seam has thus been worked 
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or stripped, the mine is allowed to decay and another 
tunnel is dug at some other place, e.g. 20m. (65 ft.) 
higher. 

The coal hewn is dragged up a primitive ladder to the 
surface in baskets and poured out on a waste heap. On 
arriving at the top of the heap, the miner sits down in 
the basket and thus slides back into the tunnel. Above 
the mouth of the latter, a rude house is erected, which 
accommodates the whole family. 


° 
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A Pledge to Safety First 


The Railway Age Gazette prints a description of a new 
departure in the “Safety-first’? movement which is as 
follows: 

The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, on which George 
Bradshaw has been promulgating “safety-first” ideas, has 
issued a placard 10x61% in. the substance of which is re- 
printed below. The lettering is blue and red on white 
carboard—a red, white and blue effect. At each corner, 
in the border, is a print of the safety-first button. 


GRAND TruNK RAILWAY SysTEM 
THE PLEDGE 


I will Railroad (mine) according to the (Book of) 
Rules. I will do all in my power to guard against unsafe 
acts on my part. If I see a fellow employee doing his 
work in an unsafe manner, I will speak to him, as 3 
friend, and use my moral influence to have him perform 
his duties in the Safest Possible Manner. I will remem. 
ber and practice at all times SAFETY-FIRST. 

EKIGHTY-THREE PER CENT. of all persons in- 
jured on railroads are YOU MEN WHO WORK FOR 
THE ROADS. SIXTY-SIX PER CENT. of all pre- 
ventable injuries sustained by you are DUE TO UN. 
SAFE PRACTICES which you could avoid. 
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Coal Mining in China, 1912 


The present coal production of China is estimated ai 
9,000,000 to 13,000,000 tons a year. The most importam 
event in the Chinese coal-mining world in 1912 was the 
amalgamation of the Chinese Engineering & Mining Co 
and its rival organization, the Lanchow Collieries, unde 
the title of the Kailan Mining Administration. 

The consul general at Tientsin reports the total outpa' 
of the coal mines in the Kaiping Basin for 1912 as 1,706, 
658 tons, as compared with 1,433,546 tons in 1911. The 
anthracite mines of the Peking Syndicate (Ltd.) im tle 
province of Honan are credited with an output of 549,877 
tons, an increase of 32 per cent. over 1911. 

The Chinghsing collieries, in southern Chihli, are re 
ported to be preparing for larger development. Theil 
present output is given as 1000 tons per day. The ont- 
put of the Fangtze and Hungshan collieries, belonging 
to the Shantung Mining Co., is reported as 469,157 ton: 
in 1911, and 573,677 tons in 1912. The Fushun col- 
lieries, near Mukden, operated by the South Manchuriar 
Ry. Co., produced 1,470,150 tons in 1912, and the mines 
at Yen Tai, operated by the same company, had a total 
output of 43,104 tons. The Pinghsiang mines, owned )j 
the Hanyang Iron & Coal Co., produced but 232,373 tons 
in 1912, as compared with 648,476 tons in 1912.—Dail 
Consular and Trade Reports. 
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By CuHarutes RicHarp VAN Hisr* 


\YNOPSIS—It is suggested that there be an interstate 





rade commission and state trade commissions, which 
hall have substantially the same powers to regulate co- 
peration in industry that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
wission and the State Commerce Commission have in re- 
ard to the public utilities. 

: is generally agreed, that’ concentration of industry up 
‘oa certain point is necessary in order to give efficiency. 
t would not be held by anyone, I imagine, that we should 
‘eturn to the situation of 50 or 60 years ago, in which in- 
ustry was minutely subdivided, in which there were few 
rganizations of large size, but many minor organizations 
‘catered all over the country. Do you believe—do any 
f you believe that we shall ever return from the great 
our mill to the cross-roads grist mill? It is impossible. 
| This illustration and many others which could be men- 
joned show that some degree of concentration is allow- 
ble. The practical question is: What degree of con- 
entration is permissible and advantageous, not only for 
conomy in production, but for the advantage of the 
feople at large? It is therefore clear that it does not 
teet the question which confronts us in regard to the 
» called trusts to assume that all of the concentrations 
‘f industry are monopolies. 


{ 
THE Laws 


' Monopoly has never been recognized in this country by 
ommon laws, nor_by statute law; neither has it ever been 
9 recognized in England. Codperation in industry both 
y combination and by contracts has been recognized by 
te laws of both countries. The distinction is funda- 
jental. In England in the middle ages both common 
nd statute laws were stringent against combinations and 
tracts in restraint of trade. But Parliament more than 
0 years ago wiped out all the statutes against such 
combinations and contracts, provided they. were not 
tonopolies, contrary to public policy, or immoral. 

_ Also, in this country, in colonial days, the laws were 
‘riet against combinations and contracts in restraint of 
‘ade. But here, also, there was a gradual amelioration 
‘ the laws until codperation was permitted, along many 
nes, including division of territory, limitation of output, 
‘ad even fixing of prices; provided, always, that as a re- 
ut of the codperation the combination or contracts did 
ot result in monopoly or were not general, were not im- 
oral and were not contrary to public policy. 

Thus we see that the laws in regard to combinations 
‘id contracts in restraint of trade went through a similar 
rolution both in this country and in England) and that 
‘ie laws finally became liberal. In other countries than 
ngland and America, the laws in regard to codperation 
ve also liberal. By gradual development the principle 
ws been reached for most civilized nations that freedom 
1 trade means freedom to combine as well as freedom 
‘compete. This was the situation in this country also 
hen in 1890 the Sherman law was enacted, and im- 
ediately the wheels, so far as codperation was concerned, 
ere turned back to the conditions of the middle ages. 


—_ 


| Note—Abstract of address to the 16th annual convention of 
e American Mining Congress, Philadelphia, Oct. 20-24, 1913. 


| *President of University of Wisconsin. 
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Relation of Big Business to Mining 


All combinations and contracts in restraint of trade were 
prohibited, and this applied to the latter even if limited 
in extent or confined in time. This national legislation 
led to an influenza of similar legislation in the states 
and, within a few years, more than 30 states had passed 
statutes against combinations and contracts in restraint 
of trade, many of them even more drastic than the Sher- 
man. law. 

The question now arises: What were the results of these 
statutes? The Sherman act contained two separate provi- 
sions, one of which prohibits every contract and combin- 
ation in the form of trust or otherwise in restraint ot 
trade as illegal; another section provides that monopoly 
or attempt to monopolize is also illegal. 


New ATriruDeE OF THE SUPREME Court 


By the public it was supposed that every contract and 
combination in restraint of trade meant what the words 
said, and that Congress in using these words meant to 
pass a new and drastic law replacing the common law; 
indeed the earlier decisions of the Supreme Court took this 
point of view and held that the reasonableness or unrea- 
sonableness of a contract or combination was immaterial. 
However, in the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases the 
court took an entirely new attitude and stated that only 
restraint of trade which was undue was meant to be coy- 
ered by the law (although the word “undue” is nowhere 
in the act), that the restraint meant was that which was 
not permitted under the common law; and, therefore, 
that only contracts or combinations were prohibited by 
the law which were unreasonably in restraint of trade. 


THE EXISTING SITUATION 


What is the situation with which we are confronted ? 
The Sherman law and the state anti-trust laws are upon 
the statute books. We have gone through one stage of 
development, have made the first step in the second stage. 
In is now proposed to neutralize the decisions of the 
court by defining “reasonable” so that it shall mean pro- 
hibitive of all contracts and combinations in restraint of 
trade, and thus succeed in getting statute law back to 
where Senator Sherman and the people thought they had 
gotten it 30 years ago through the enactment. by Congress 
of the Sherman act. This would compel the beginning of 
another third cycle of development. 

This solution of the problem of combination makes me 
think of the philosopher, Harold Udgardin, by name, an 
Esquimau who lives up on Hudson Bay. “Harold has 
cne trap now set in the same place where it has been for 
20 years; he has not yet caught a fox in it, but he will 
not consider changing its location, as it is a good place, 
he reasons, and ought to catch a fox. “Tt preys on his 
mind if he doesn’t visit and trim this fox trap regularly, 
and he has been known to get up and go out in the night 
to bait it when he was especially negligent.” 

Notwithstanding that the trap of the Sherman Act has 
never caught a fox for 20 years, and only smells in one 
or two places of a tail or a leg, it is proposed to strengthen 
its “springs” and sharpen its “teeth” with the expectation 
that it will then catch a sufficient number of foxes to be- 
come the solution of the great fundamental problem of 
concentration of industry. 
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SuHerMAN LAw SHouLp APPLY TO SMALL DEALER AS 
WELL AS THE GREATEST TRUST 


In regard to the Sherman Act, it has been assumed that 
its only violators are the great combinations. This as- 
sumption is made in practically all discussion of the ques- 
tion. The Steel Trust, the Tobacco Trust, and a few 
other large combinations are mentioned ; and it is sup- 
posed that the small business men and the small producers 
are not acting in violation of the law. But the principle 
of codperation which the Sherman Act tries to suppress 
extends from the great industrial centers, hike Philadel- 
phia, to the country cross-roads. Does it make any dif- 
ference here in Philadelphia, the home of anthracite, 
whether one buys anthracite of one retail dealer or an- 
other? It doesn’t make any difference in the country 
cross-roads either. The price is just the same from all 
the dealers in the same locality. The same is true of 
ice, the antithesis of anthracite, and is also true of all 
standard articles. 

The principle of codperation has extended from the 
great manufacturers and the great dealers of the large 
cities to the small manufacturers and small dealers of 
the small cities and even villages. All are cooperating 
in exactly the same way ; the principle is the same for the 
large and small men, one is violating the law just as 
certainly as is the other. I am willing to stand for en- 
forcement of law when the law is enforced alike for all; 
but when somebody is picked out because he is in the 
front seat, or because it is good politics to attack him 
and ninety-nine or nine hundred and ninety-nine are al- 
lowed to escape, I say that it is a profoundly immoral sit- 
uation. And that is exactly the existing situation in 
this country. The politician who says “Break up these 
trusts; destroy them,” says with the very same breath, 
“We must have codperation among the farmers.” 

Why, gentlemen, the cranberry growers of Cape Cod, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin, sell about 90 per cent. of 
their products through an agency down in Hudson St., 
New York. Similarly, many products of the farmers, il- 
lustrated by ‘cotton, citrous fruits, etc., are marketed 
through codperative selling agencies. Have we heard ot 
the Attorney-General prosecuting these farmers? Con- 
gress understands the situation and at its two recent 
sessions it attached to the sundry civil bill a clause 
containing an appropriation of $300,000 for the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, which included the provision 
that none of this money should be spent in prosecuting 
combinations or agreements of labor, nor spent “for the 
prosecution of producers of farm products and associations 
of farmers who codperate and organize in an effort to 
and for the purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and 
reasonable price for their products.” 

The purpose of this provision is clearly to make the 
Sherman law class legislation by indirection and, in ef- 
fect, to prevent equality before the law of the manufac- 
turer as compared with the farmer. Also, some of the 
smarter state legislations have seen the situation, and in 
order to prevent the farmers from being hit by their anti- 
trust bills exempted: the products of the lands so long as 
in the hands of the producers. This was true for Texas, 
Louisiana, Illinois and South Dakota. You see the state 
legislature, like Congress, saw tnat the farmers have so 
many votes that they have to be dealt with gently when 
they form a trust. 
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THe FarMers WILL Not Be So EntwHostAstic Apovi 
“Trust BusTING”’ 


But some of the state laws got into the United States 
courts, and these courts promptly declared these exemp: 
tion unconstitutional as being special legislation, and no 
giving equal protection under the laws.. I venture te 
predict that it will not be so popular a political game 
to shout, “Bust the trusts” when the farmers understanc 
that their trusts are also to be “busted.” 

No more pernicious or immoral legislation was evel 
passed by Congress or by the states. Fortunately Ex. 
President Taft and President Wilson have both protestec 
against the pernicious action of Congress. The princi: 
ples of justice in regard to trusts and combinations ar 
alike for the manufacturers, the farmers and the labor 
ers. 

There is just as close-riveted an arrangement be 
tween the three icemen in the country town as there is it 
steel; and any solution of the problem of combination, i 
it be a just solution, must be applied not only to steel 
tobacco, ete., but to the small tradesmen and the farmer 
Just as certainly as the great combinations are violatin; 
the Sherman Act, as I have no doubt many of them are 
so are the small aggregations of wealth violating stat 
antitrust statutes. This general violation of the trus 
laws, national and state, is the problem that we hav 
before us. 


Tir BREAKDOWN oF COMPETITION 


The late Attorney-General of the United States, Mr 
Wickersham, said: “If we can only break up each of th 
great combinations into six, or eight, or ten parts, thes 
different parts will compete; the tendency to compe 
tition under such circumstances is irresistible.” But I tel 
you, gentlemen, the tendency for codperation in thi 
Twentieth Century is so much stronger than the tendena 
for competition, that you will never restore the latter i 
the old sense. : 

There will be competition between different classes 0: 
goods; there will be competition between the great mail 
order house and the village grocer; there will be compe 
tition in service; and I am just as anxious as anyone t 
have trade regulated by competition as far as possible 
but, as a matter of fact, competition has broken dow 
hopelessly in this country to adequately control prices 
to adequately control quality; and we all know it. 

We have recognized the failure of competition to secu™% 
quality by the establishment of the pure-food laws. Wh 
should we have pure-food laws if competition will give w: 
good quality? If articles were fraudulently sold, so im 


portant to the general welfare as foods, there was a rem 
edy in the courts. If I were sold a thing as pure straine( 
honey, that was wholly innocent of having any relatior 
whatever with a bee, I had a remedy in law; I had beer 


fraudulently dealt with. Why didn’t I take my case t 
the courts? You know why. The loss was so small tha’ 
it was impracticable for the individual to thus obta 
redress. a 
Finally, recognizing the fact that competition wa 
wholly inadequate to secure pure food, national and sta 
pure-food laws were enacted and special officers were des 
ignated upon whom was imposed the duty of protectin 
the public. When we confessed that competition did no 
regulate quality, and imposed the duty of protecting th 
public upon administrative officers, we succeeded in get 
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ing pure food, or a reasonable proportion of pure food, 
; least, and never until then. 


: MAGNITUDE AND EFFICIENCY 


Now, why is it that competition to regulate prices has 
“-oken down? Because of the simply enormous advan- 
iges which come with codperation. One of these has 
‘en mentioned—the economic gains of magnitude. In 
iis matter there are no differences of opinion up to a 
srtain magnitude. We all agree that the nation will not 
‘turn to the country grist mill; but this does not settle 
ie question regarding the magnitude that is permissi- 
‘es 
‘IT have looked through the books, and I have had 
perts examine the literature of concentration, to find 

investigations had been made which would give facts 
pon which to base a judgment regarding the relation 
efficiency and magnitude. The only such investigation 
‘which I find record is that of Herbert Knox in regard 
, the steel industry. The late Commissioner of Corpora- 
‘ons, as the result of an elaborate inquiry, reached the 
melusion that the large concentrations in the manufac- 
ire of steel are very much more efficient than the small 
res, and for certain products he gave the amount per 
nm. He stated that the five great combines—United 
tates Steel, Lackawanna, Cambria, Jones-Laughlin, Re- 
have an advantage for pig iron and steel billets 
‘om $2.50 to $5 per ton, as compared with the smaller 
-ganizations. Similar investigations should be made 
it other lines of industry than steel, so that we may have 
‘scientific foundation upon which to decide how far we 
iall permit magnitude. 


Tur Forces WHICH PRODUCED COMBINATION 


This brings us to the next point of the discussion—the 
irees which have led to combination in this country. 
ne of these is directly related to what has just. been 
id. Each step from the loose association to complete 
erger was taken to escape the last decision of the court 
‘cause of the irresistible tendency for codperation. Ger- 
any and England are vastly more fortunate than we are 
. this respect, in that, permitting reasonable codpera- 
on, they have allowed firms to codperate wthout driving 
1em to consolidation. The units of the various cartels 
id combinations in these countries have therefore sur- 
ndered their autonomy to a less extent than the ele- 
ents of the combinations in this country. 

Other forces which have led to combination are the 
sire to eliminate or at least restrict competition, the de- 
‘te to limit output and divide ‘territory—and in. con- 
‘etion with these the maintenance of prices. These 
rees may be legitimate or illegitimate, depending upon 
_e extent to which they are carried. 


(aE RELATIONS OF COOPERATION AND CONSERVATION 


There can be no question that the competitive system, 
ien unrestrained, is positively opposed to the policy ot 
‘servation. This is true alike for minerals and timber, 
it tonight I can only consider the first aspect of the 
bject. 





ly the metallic minerals but the carbon compounds, 
quired the building of the earth for their making. Min- 
al deposits are doubtless in the process of manufacture 

the present time; but even if so, this is at so slow a 
‘te as to be negligible. From the point of view of man- 
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kind, the stores of minerals in the earth are deposits of 
definite magnitude upon which we may draw but once and 
which by no possibility can be increased. ‘To illustrate, 
with regard to the banks of coal, the situation in regard 
to this subsurface produce of first importance for the hu- 
man race is similar to that of a man who has a deposit 
in a bank upon which he may draw, but cannot by any 
possibility increase by a single dollar. He is obliged to 
make his existing bank account last throughout his life. 
Similarly the mineral resources of the earth must last 
throughout the life of humanity. 

In this connection it should be recognized that mod- 
ern civilization would not be possible without the min- 
eral resources of the earth—no iron ships, no metal agri- 
cultural implements, no tools except those of stone, no 
fuel but wood. Without the subsurface products of the 
earth, we would at once return to the material conditions 
of the stone age. 

It is therefore incontrovertible that, from the point of 
view of the human race, economic systems or laws which 
result in unnecessarily rapid use of the mineral stores of 
the earth are indefensible; but such are the economic 
theories and laws now dominant in the United States. 
The wastefulness of the competitive system may be proved 
with regard to every product which is taken from the 
earth. 


CoAL 


The most disastrous losses in the mining industry, so 
far as the future of the human race is concerned, are 
in connection with coal. Dr. Holmes, in a paper upon 
mineral wastes, presents the facts in regard to the ruin- 
ous wastes of the unrestrained competitive system in con- 
nection with coal. He says that in the early days of min- 
ing, when there was much subdivision of ownership, that 
not more than 30 to 40 per cent. of the anthracite coal in 
the veins mined was brought to the surface, leaving from 
60 to 70 per cent. in the ground. He states that even at 
the present time not more than 50 per cent. of the anthra- 
cite reaches the surface. The situation is similar for bi- 
tuminous coal, but until recently the losses for such coal 
were substantially half. This loss has been somewhat re- 
duced, but it continues to be appalling. 

Dr. Holmes estimates that since the beginning of min- 
ing in the United States, “two billion tons of anthracite 
and three billion tons of bituminous coal have been left 
underground in such condition as to make its future re- 
covery doubtful or impossible.” The principles which, 
from the point of view of conservation, should apply to 
mining of coal are well known. So far as practicable the 
mines should be so worked as to make one superimposed 
vein after the other available. Coal slack should be re- 
duced in amount and should be utilized. No consider- 
able percentage of coal should be left in the ground as 
pillars. If these reforms were introduced, the losses could 
be reduced to half the present amounts and possibly to 
one-fourth. 

Under the Sherman law there is no opportunity to limit 
output, divide territory, or regulate prices. If the op- 
erators could agree upon limtation of output, and division 
of market so as to reduce freights, and could arrange for 
reasonable prices which would give them no more than 
their present profits, they would then be able to follow 
these principles in mining their coal; for they themselves 
would be gainers in prolonging the life of their mines, 
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and, far more important, many future generations would 
be the immeasurable gainers in that they would have 
an adequate coal supply. 

Tt is doubtless true that the plan proposed would result 
in somewhat higher prices for bituminous coal; but, even 
so, coal would be cheaper in this country than in others. 
This slight additional increment, however, would be but 
a small social burden for this generation to bear in order 
to leave an adequate heritage to future generations. Un- 
der the competitive system, we are recklessly skimming 
the cream of the natural resources ef a virgin continent 
with no regard for the rights of our children. 


CoRRECTIVE MEASURES 


My proposal, gentlemen, is neither regulated competi- 
tion, nor regulated monopoly, but retention of competi- 
tion, prohibition of monopoly, permission for codperation 
and regulation of the latter. 

It has been proposed that combinations should be so 
divided that no one corporation shall have more than 
50 per cent. of any business. That is Mr. Byan’s 
vestion. In the case of the Stanley bill, the presumption 
of the violation of the Sherman law is against a corpora- 
tion having more than 30 per cent. 

Now, it makes no difference whether you break the 
great combinations up so that no one combination has 
more than 50 per cent. or 30 per cent. of a line of busi- 
ness, or so that there are 10 with 10 per cent., or 20 with 
5 per cent. The demonstration of this lies in "the fact al- 
ready mentioned that thousands of farmers may and do 
cooperate in marketing their products just as perfectly as 
do the five great manufacturers of steel. This they do in 
various parts of the United States for numerous products. 

At the present time there are state and national move- 
ments to still further extend the advantages of codp- 
eration to the farmers. Since it is unquestionable that 
the sense of justice of the citizens of the United States 
will support the courts in prohibiting class }egislation, 
we shall, therefore, I believe, ultimately permit co- 
operation in all lines of business alike. If we, however, 
retain freedom of competition, permit concentration suffi- 
cient to give efficiency, allow reasonable codperation, and 
prevent monopoly, this will require regulation just as it 
has been necessary to regulate the railroads. This done, 
the Sherman law will be forgotten. 

Has there been any prosecution of the railroads for vio- 
lations of the Sherman law because of collusion in fixing 
rates? And yet, every one of us here knows that they are 


sug- 


just as flagrant violators of the Sherman Act as any other 


class of corporations in the United States. Are the freight 
rates the same for different roads between any two points? 
Are the passenger rates between Philadelphia and Chicago 
identical on all roads? Can you do better in price by 
traveling over the Pennsylvania than over any other road ? 
The rate is the same, providing the speed is the same. 
How does it happen that the roads all got together? Just 
by Providence, I suppose. It was doubtless by a Provi- 
dential act that these rates were fixed identically upon 
all roads, under the same conditions, all over the country. 

Why is it that nobody proposes to indict the railroads 
for collusion? Simply for the reason that the rates which 
they can charge are controlled by commissions, national 
and state. Nobody any longer wishes to make them 
further trouble, because. the public is protected by its com- 
missions. That is the sum of the whole matter. The 
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‘is an improvement upon the present situation, it is no} 
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railroads are just as much amenable to attack under thy 
Sherman Act as any other combination in the United 
States ; but when the railroads are giving reasonable rates 
and are competing in giving reasonable service, even j 
the law is on the statute books and is the hallowed thing 
that has been described, the sense of official justice is suc 
that they are not attacked in the courts. Will the At 
torney-General of the United States or the Attorney. 
General of this or any other state bring suit against thy 
railroads for conspiracy in fixing rates when the public ij 
properly protected? I have not heard the proposal mad 
anywhere. 

However, it is a wrong condition when we have on tl 
statute books a law of a kind which requires the official: 
of justice to close one eye whenever they pass by thy 
men in control of one great group of industries, and a 
the same moment see other men not one whit more guilty 
We ought to remedy this condition so that honorable busi 
ness men shall not be in the position, the unfortunate po 
sition, of being technically violators of statutes which ard 
not advantageous from the public point of view to enforce; 


TRADE CoMMISSIONS SHOULD BE CREATED 


I have not time to more than touch upon necessary 
modifications of the law; but the substance of my reme 
died proposal is that there be an interstate trade commis 
son and state trade commissions, which shall have sub 
stantially the same powers to regulate coéperation in in} 
dustry that the Interstate Commerce Commission and th’ 
State Commerce Commissions have in regard to the publi 
utilities. It seems to me that the Interstate and Stat 
Commerce Commissions and the administrative bodies fo 
the pure-food laws point the way for the next constructiy 
step in the development of the laws. | 

The Sherman Act can be left to apply, as defined b 
the Supreme Court, to monopoly. Unreasonable restrain 
of trade may be defined as.monopolistic restraint of trade 
and it is rather generally agreed that monopoly should b 
prohibited. To make the matter perfectly clear anothe 
amendment should allow reasonable codperation, but svc] 
codperation should be under the watchful eyes of admin! 
istrative commissions in order to protect the public. | 


PowrErs OF COMMISSIONS 


The coal operators at a conference held in Chicago i 
May, 1912, agreed upon a bill for the establishment of ail 
interstate trade commission. The important power pro 
posed for such commission was the authority to decid 
whether any proposed arrangement is in opposition to th 
Sherman Act as it now exists under the interpretation 0 
the courts. If any arrangement is approved by the com 
mission as in accordance with law, then the organizatio 
which enters into such an arrangement is to be free fron 
prosecution under the Sherman Act. Also the commissio) 
is empowered to require the discontinuance of any exist 
ing trade arrangement, practice or combination, which 
found to be in violation of the national trust law. 

From the foregoing discussion it is apparent that whil! 


adequate. The frightful wastes of unrestrained competi, 
tion as applied to mineral products, and especially as ap) 
plied to coal, can only cease when operators are permitte! 
to codperate in limiting and dividing the market. How 
ever, if they are permitted to thus codperate, there 





inger that the public may be required to pay unreason- 
le prices ; and therefore any such codperation should be 
der the watchful eyes of commissions that should have 
bwer to require the discontinuance of any trade arrange- 
‘ent found inimical to the public welfare. 

Ultimately also it will probably be found necessary to 
‘ve the commissions the same authority in regulating 
‘ices that the State and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
‘ons have in regulating rates for the public utilities. The 
arden of fixing prices should rest with the operators ; 
at whenever any man feels that a price is unreasonable, 
» should have the right to have his case brought before 
commission for adjustification. If, after investigation, 
ay price is found to be unreasonable, the commission 
iould have authority to issue an order that it be made 
asonable. 





a 


Att Unratr: Practices SHoutp Br PROHIBITED 


The proposed trade commissions should have a number 
‘ other powers which I have not time fully to discuss. 
-is clear that all unfair practices should be prohibited ; 
ad by unfair practices is meant to include everything 
svered by the term immoral practices under the com- 
on law. If I were to define unfair practices, it would 
» that they should include all those practices of every 
nd which are inimical to the welfare of the people. 
‘Another, and perhaps the most vital, point of the law 
‘eating the state and interstate road commissions should 
» that when an individual is wronged through unrea- 
‘nable rates, or rebates or other discrimination, it should 
» the duty of a public commission to handle his case. 


Powers TO BE GIVEN GRADUALLY 


I should not expect that these trade commissions, if 
ated, would at once be granted all the powers which 
ey would finally exercise. In this matter I should expect 
e same slow development to take place that has occurred 
garding the commissions which control the public utili- 
28. 

More than 40 years have elapsed since the creation of 
e Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘These early com- 
issions had the powers of recommendation of requiring 
iblicity, ete. Finally the commissions of Illinois and 
iwa were given the power to control rates, but compara- 
vely little came of this authority. It was not until 
105 that in Wisconsin a comprehensive law was enacted 
' control the railroads. The passage of the law was 
tongly resisted by the companies, because of the fear 
at the proposed commission would treat them unfairly, 
t the act was passed despite their opposition. 

Under the law, there were appointed in that state by 
ator R. M. La Follette, then Governor, a scientific 
mmission composed of three men, one a well known 
wyer, the other a keen statistician and the third an 
unent professor of transportation. I have heard from 
any of the railroad men, including a railroad president 

d some of the ablest railroad lawers, that the Wiscon- 
1 commission has been fair and reasonable both to the 
ilroads and to the public. Neither side would go back 
the previous situation—upon one side hold-up bills to 
defeated by questionable methods at each session of the 
zislative; upon the other side numerous rebates and 
scriminations. Before we had a railroad commission 
Wisconsin there was continuous war between the peo- 
e and the railroads. Since that commission has been 
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created, and especially since its authority has been ex- 
tended over all the public utilities of the state, including 
the adjustment of rates, we have had peace. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Similarly, the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
small powers at first, merely powers of recommendation ; 
and it was only six years ago that this commission finally 
gained the power to fix maximum rates; and at the pres- 
ent time the commission has not the power to initiate 
rates. The initiative rests with the railroads. It is only 
two years ago that the Interstate Commerce Commssiot 
gained the power to suspend advances of rates pending in. 
vestigations regarding their reasonableness. Thus, stage 
by stage, conservatively, the development of the control of 
public utilities by administrative commission was worked 
out. 

Substantially the same history applies to the pure-food 
iaws. Doubtless the extension of laws of this class will 
go on until fabrics are included; until fraud will be prac- 
tically eliminated through the use of false names for any 
commodity. ) 

I would rave the proposed trade commissions pass 
through a similar history. Thus, precisely as with the 
Commerce Commissions, by slow development, industry 
where codperation has so extended as to become affected 
with a public interest would be controlled by trade com- 
missions under the same lawful methods that have beet 
applied to the public utilities. Concentration, codpera- 
tion, and contro] are presented as the keyboard to the so 
lution of our great industrial problems. 


cA 
rs 


Natural-Gas Consumption in Penn- 
sylvania 


From almost every point of view, the consumption of 
natural gas in Pennsylvania surpassed in 1912 that of 
any previous year. According to B. Hill, of the U. &. 
Geological Survey, the consumption in 1912 reached i 
total of 173,656,300 cu.ft. This gas was used largely 
for manufacturing and other industrial purposes, thi: 


quantity thus consumed reaching 124,324,911 cu.ft. 


valued at $14,333,048, the average price being 11.53c. 
per thousand cubic feet. It is needless to say that Penn- 
svlvania leads all other states in the quantity of gas con- 
sumed. | 

(ras is the ideal fuel for the manufacture of iron, steel 
and glass, for which the state of Pennsylvania is noted. 
1 . . + 
The presence of natural gas in this state has helped to 
make it the leading manufacturing commonwealth in 
the country. Since the introduction of natural gas into 
the industrial establishments of Pittsburgh, in 1883, this 
district has continued to grow until it has become the 
greatest industrial center in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that more fuel is consumed in the city of Pitts- 
burgh and its immediate vicinity, and more coal and 
coke is shipped into and through the Pittsburgh dstrict 
than any other district in the world. 

os 
x4 

When it is necessary to use doors in mines, these should 
be given a sufficient fall to close readily, or be made self- 
closing by the use of weights or other means. It is generally 
necessary to-have an attendant or trapper at most doors on 
main haulageways and because these trappers often neglect 
their duties, trouble results. If the doors are made to close 


automatically, much of this trouble will be avoided. as the 
doors will close when released. 
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SNAP SHOTS IN COAL MINING 
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A Tornabo RecentLy DesrroyeD THE Miner Burtprnas and Houses or WEsTERN Mining CoMPANY 
AT Busu, Itt. 





THE CoaL TrepLe at Kirkwoop MINE or HutcHInson A CLoser VIEW OF THE KirKWoop TIPPLE AT 
Coat Co.. In Onto, Was DEMOLISHED BY BriIpGeportT, OHIO, AFTER RAILROAD 
RATLROAD WRECK WRECK, JuLY 7%, 1913 
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Place for Delivery of Coal 
By Aw. > STREET* 


| SYNOPSIS—Silence in contracts to sell coal as to where 
delivery shall be made frequently leads to litigation. 
“Trade custom or surrounding circumstances sometimes 
‘supply omission. Judicial construction placed upon par- 
‘ticular words and phrases which have been used in coal 
sales contracts. Review of cases passed upon by the ap- 
_pellate courts. 
( “3 
| Contracts to sell coal have often been involved in liti- 
| gation on account of their failure to clearly specify where 
‘the parties intended delivery to be made. As pointed 
out in a recent article in Coat Aas, treating another 
phase of the subject (that involving the question when 
delivery to a carrier operates as delivery to the buyer), 
the question as to what place is fixed for delivery be- 
j comes important in instances where the ownership of 
_ the coal or other subject of sale at a particular time is 
in dispute, as affecting, among other things, questions 


| 


| whether the buyer or the seller is the proper person to 
make claim against the carrier for any loss or delay of 
the shipment during transportation, or whether the sell- 
er is entitled to recover the contract price, notwithstand- 
ing the loss or injury. Avoiding the phases which were 
treated in the article mentioned, I present the following 
observations, which are based upon the appellate court 
decisions cited: 


} 


——_— 


' Wuew Aa Contract Is SILENT As TO Point oF DELIVERY 


a Tm 


| It is usually held by the courts that when a contract 
is silent as to where delivery is to be made, it will be 
presumed that the parties intended that delivery should 
be made at the place where the subject of sale was sit- 
- uated when the bargain was concluded. The legal prin- 
ciple will be controlled, however, by any contrary trade 
custom, in view of which the parties may fairly be pre- 
sumed to have contracted; or the intention of the par- 
ties as to where delivery shall be made may be inferred 
from the surrounding circumstances (45 Nebraska Su- 
preme Court Reports 655). Accordingly it has been 
held that, under an agreement to sell coal at a specified 
price at the mines, for shipment to the buyer at Chica- 
go, with draft attached to the bill of lading, payable on 
arrival of the coal, delivery was required at Chicago, 
- though the buyer agreed to pay the freight (80 Illinois 
_ Appellate Court Reports 144.) 

When a contract requires delivery in a certain city, 
_ but it and the surrounding circumstances fail to disclose 
the intention of the parties as to the exact place where 
- delivery was intended to be made, the buyer is entitled 
- to fix the particular point at which he desires delivery 
(36 Missouri Supreme Court Reports 310). Prepay- 
ment of freight charges by the seller tends to show an 
- understanding that delivery is to be made at the destina- 


— 


en 








*Attorncy at law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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tion, but does not, of itself, conclusively establish such 
intention (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 50 Atlantic Re- 
porter 928.) ; 


A Cask IN ARKANSAS 


It would seem that a contract to sell coke “f.o.b., Van 
Buren, Ark.,” too plainly requires delivery at that point 
to render it necessary to invoke judicial interpretation, 
but the Arkansas Supreme Court has been called upon 
to affirm that point (122 Southwestern Reporter 239). 
On the other hand, however, a contract by a Philadel- 
phia coal company to furnish a Rhode Island concern 
with its coal requirements at “$2.40 per ton of 2240 Ib.. 
f.o.b., Philadelphia” was held to merely fix the price up 
to that point and to require delivery at the buyer’s yard, 
where the agreement further specified that a third party 
or any other mutually satisfactory concern should freight, 
insure, unload and haul the coal to the buyer’s works for 
$1.35 per long ton; that the total payments to both par- 
ties should be $3.75 per long ton, delivered at the buyer’s 
yard; that the coal should be delivered at such times and 
in such quantities as the buyer should direct; and that 
the seller should have at least one thousand tons of coal 
constantly in the buyer’s yard, which amount should not 
be stored during continuance of the contract without be- 
ing drawn upon by the buyer; but that the coal should 
remain at the seller’s risk and not be paid for until ex- 
piration of the contract, ete. (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, First Circuit; 162 Federal Reporter 
848. ) 


How an Onto Coat Company Lost Out 


A contract by an Ohio coal company to furnish fuel 
for the use of “The Edison Illuminating Company, of 
Detroit, f.o.b. Michigan Central R.R.,” was held by the 
Michigan Supreme Court to require delivery on the 
tracks of that railroad at Detroit. It was further held 
that postal cards sent by the coal company to the buyer, 
reading: “In our office. We ship this day on your ac- 
count,” followed by a schedule showing car numbers, 
quantity shipped in each car, etc., were not inconsistent 
with a mutual understanding that delivery should be 
made at Detroit (107 Northwestern Reporter 915.) 

Where a coal dealer wrote a customer at Aurora, IIl.: 
“Until otherwise advised, the price of coal for future or- 
ders will be $4 for lump and nut, and $2.50 for pea coal, 
f.o.b. E., J. & E. tracks, your station,” and in accepting a 
subsequent order wrote: “We cannot make the pea coal 
any lower than $2.75 per ton, f.o.b. E., J. & H. tracks, 
Aurora,” it was decided that the contract required de- 
livery to the customer at his home town; rendering it 
unnecessary for him to look to the carrier for delay in 
delivery (126 Illinois Appellate Court Reports 253.) 

Agreement to “furnish” coal on board cars at a certain 
place constitutes a contract to deliver there, although, 
under the agreement, the coal is to be weighed at an- 
other point to which it is to be shipped (Iowa Supreme 
Court, 33 Northwestern Reporter 622.) 
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A Central Station in West Kentucky 


By NEWELL G. ALFoRD* 


SYNOPSIS—The utilization of the exhaust steam from 
three air compressors for the generation of 500 kw. of al- 
ternating current. A considerable proportion of the 
power required for three mines is thus made from a waste 
product formerly thrown away. 


2 
ve 


With the advent of a central-power plant at Earlington, 


Ky., the St. Bernard Mining Co. has set the power effi- 


ciency pace for its fellow operators in the western Ken- 


tucky coal field, simultaneously inaugurating a new era 
for its vicinity and joining the quest popular in other 
districts for increased operating economy. 
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valve engines direct connected to generators. The prime 
movers drew their supply of steam from five Erie City 
boilers of 150 hp. each on which steam pressure was car- 
ried at 70 lb. during operation. 


In consequence of the relatively high operating cost of 
this plant a possible means of reducing its expense was 
sought, and attention was turned to the possibilities of 
the compressor plant located in the hills about one and 
one-half miles to the northeast of the old power house. 
This plant distributes compressed air within a radius of 
two and one-half miles to the working faces of No. 9 
and No. 11 mines. The boiler room at this plant is 72 
ft. long and 54 ft. wide. It is a wooden frame covered 
with corrugated iron sheeting. This structure contained 
a battery of four Erie City boilers, each rated at 150 hp., 
and upon which steam was carried at 95 lb. Occasionally 





Two Virws or THe 500-Kw. TursBiIne 


During its continuous operation in the last 43 years 
this company has thrived under cautious management. 
{ts high production mark was reached last year with an 
output of 1,750,000 tons of coal from its nine individual 
developments, the relative locations of which are shown 
upon the accompanying map. 

The operation of these nine mines prior to the new 
installation required 4500 boiler horsepower, necessitating 
the consumption of 250 tons of run-of-mine coal per 24 
hours. At each of the mines which the company operates 
electricity is used for either cutting coal, haulage or light- 
ing. With the exception of mines No. 9, No. 11, and the 
Hecla shaft, each operation had its own isolated power- 
generating unit. From the No. 9 power house now 
abandoned direct current was transmitted to the three 
operations above named, but due to heavy line losses the 
potential varied considerably at the points of application. 


SEVERAL MacHInres Were DiscarpED 


The abandoned power house built in 1903 contained an 
accumulation of generating machinery which had been 
purchased from time to time as requirements demanded. 
The original installation consisted of four simple slide- 


*Harlington, Ky. 


Being TAKEN THROUGH THE Woops To THE PowER PLANT 


for short periods these boilers were overloaded prior to the 
first operation of the new turbine installation. A fifth 
boiler has since been added. 


Adjoining the boiler room is the air-compressor room 
60 ft. long and 45 ft. wide, of the same type of construe- 
tion as the former, with the exception that it has a con- 
crete floor. Here two Norwalk and one Ingersoll-Rand 
straight line air compressors supply air under a pressure 
of 85 lb. These three machines compress 3538 eu.ft. of 
free air per minute during the day, and 3224 eu.ft. at 
night. Allowing for friction losses, the power required to 
compress this amount of air is 590 hp. during the day, 
and 538 hp. at night. 

Assuming a steam consumption of 40 Ib. per horse- 
power-hour, which is conservative in this class of appar- 
atus, the steam consumed during the day is found to be 
23,600 lb. per hour, while a corresponding consumption 
at might is 21,500 Ib. 

As a check upon these computations upon the available 
amount of steam, it may be stated that there is 600 hp. 
of installed boiler capacity, which, under normal rating, 
evaporates 30 lb. of steam per horsepower-hour, or a total 
of 18,000 Ib. per hour. Since, however, the boilers were 
overloaded periodically it is safe to assume that there 
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is at all times 20,000 lb. of exhaust steam per hour avail- 
able for use in a mixed or low-pressure steam turbine. 
/ With this conclusion substantiated a course of action 
| was mapped out which had as its culmination the gen- 
eration of current from the exhaust steam from the air 
' compressors. 








As MucuH CURRENT GENERATED AS BEFORE 


_ The installation of such a low pressure generating unit 
made possible the production of the same amount of cur- 
rent as was formerly generated in the old power plant 
without the fuel charges and expense of upkeep on the 
boilers and numerous machines. In other words, the 
steam consumed by the turbine at the new plant is merely 
a waste product from the air compressors. The only 
charges against such an installation are interest deprecia- 
tion and the maintenance of the turbine and condensing 
apparatus. 

The load on the former direct-current power house 
consisted of five mine locomotives ranging from 12 to 15 
‘tons, five motors, four coal-cutting machines, and the 
» mine lights at Hecla, No. 9 and No. 11 mines. This made 
a total connected horsepower of approximately 985, which 
is equivalent to about 740 kw. Readings taken at the old 
power house showed that the average load was about 240 
kw., with a maximum peak of 550 kw. The latter never 
lasting over two or three minutes. This gave a load 
factor based upon a nine-hour day of 334 per cent. 

As this plant was a 250-volt direct-current installation, 
located at Harlington, some distance from the point where 
| power was used, heavy line losses were incurred. These 
| 


SS 


are for the most part eliminated in high-tension alter- 
nating-current transmission. Consequently it is perfectly 
safe to assume that the load factor on the new alternating 
plant does not exceed 35 per cent., including losses in the 
| transformers, motor generators, and transmission lines. 
Since the installation of the new units the following 
motor load has been added to the original amount. ‘Two 
25-hp. fan motors, one 5-hp. shop motor, and a 30-hp. 
motor for propelling the cooling tower fan. With these 
additions there is a total load of approximately 820 kw., 
which at a 35 per cent. load factor gives an average day 
load of 285 kw., with a maximum peak of approximately 
625 kw. The plant above mentioned, however, was con- 
sidered as the first step in the. centralization of power, 
with still further developments to follow. Six of the 
/ company’s mines still use isolated power generation. 
With this in mind, further expansion was constantly con- 
sidered in all designs and specifications. 
The type of alternating current to be adopted was the 
first problem to be dealt with. In the first place, there 
are two standard frequencies from which to choose, 
namely, 25- and 60-cycle. Each of these has its advan- 
tages, the former being perhaps better adapted to power 
transmission, and the latter to lighting. The line losses 
decrease as the voltage increases, but since the farthest 
point of application in this case was only three miles 

distant, and the element of adnger is to a large extent 
reduced by lower voltage, the current finally decided upon 
was three-phase, 60-cycle, at 2300 volts. 





Provision Mabe ror Ustne Livre STEAM 


Although the exhaust steam supply from the air com- 
 pressors is constant under normal conditions, there are 
| times when one or more of these machines are shut down. 
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With a mixed-pressure turbine any stoppage of supply 
from the compressor may be made up efficiently by live 
steam from the boilers. This is done by means of special 
expanding nozzles, which receive the steam at boiler pres- 
sure and deliver it against the turbine rotor. These noz- 
zles, of course, occupy but a small section of the wheels? 
periphery. With this construction the normal power of 
the turbine can be secured from high- and low-pressure 
steam at the same time, the two pressures being utilized 
in whatever proportion the conditions demand. 

There were two principal reasons for selecting the 500 
kw. turbine of General Electric Cos manufacture: (1) 
The mixed-pressure machine offered by this company had 
a higher efficiency guarantee than the low-pressure tur- 
bines of other makes. (2) The mixed-pressure machine 
is available as a high-pressure turbine at reduced effi- 
ciency. This would be a highly desirable feature should 
the management at any time adopt a complete new instal- 
lation, in which a low pressure turbine could not be ad- 
vantageously employed. 





A VIEW OF THE TRANSMISSION LINE 


The street lighting for the town of Karlington is pro- 
vided for in the Wood are machine, which was moved 
to the new plant from the old power house. 


PrpInG DETAILS 


Live steam is supplied to the compressor room by a 
10-in. header on which is placed a horizontal cast-iron 
steam separator draining to two heaters of the open type. 
Immediately beyond this is a group of valves through 
which steam is delivered to the three air compressors, a 
200-kw. Curtis turbo-generator unit held for case of 
emergency and the expansion nozzles of the larger turbine 
mentioned above. 

The exhaust system consists of a 14-in. pipe extending 
from the heaters to the exhaust turbine. A tee in this line 
supplies the exhaust steam to the heaters, another pro- 
vides an outlet to the atmosphere, while the exhaust from 
the compressors. is teed in at convenient points. 

Between the exhaust feeders from the compressor and 
the feed-water heaters is a 12-in. back-pressure valve 
located beside a 12-in. gate valve. The function of this 
back-pressure valve is to relieve the exhaust system when 
the supply from the air compressors exceeds the demand 
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of the mixed-pressure turbine. Between the 12-in. gate 
valve and the feed-water heaters, the exhaust line from the 
condenser circulating pump enters the exhaust header. 
The circulating pump is, therefore, relied upon as the 
chief source of exhaust steam for feed-water heating pur- 
poses. 

Since the exhaust from the air compressors contained 
about 10 per cent. of water in suspension and a consider- 
able amount of oil, it was deemed wise to equip this line 
with a horizontal oil and water separator, which admits 
only dry steam to the low-pressure connection on the 
500-kw. turbine. <A similar piece of apparatus, but built 
for high pressure, protects the 200-kw. machine. 

Between the oil and water separator and the 500-kw. 
turbine is a Davis flow-regulating valve. This tends to 
close when the exhaust steam demanded for the turbine 
exceeds that furnished by the. air compressor. It also 
tends at all times to maintain atmospheric pressure be- 
tween this valve and the compressors and prevents their 
speeding up. In other words, it prevents the vacuum 


from coming back through the turbine to the air com-' 


presors and their piping system. At such times, the de- 
ficiency of steam is made up by the high-pressure steam 
connection. 





PLACING THE TURBINE ON FOUNDATION 


The condenser, which is common to both the 500-kw. 
and 200-kw. units, is located between their respective 
foundations. In arranging the piping to this machine, 
a 36-in. corrugated copper expansion joint was attached 
directly to the exhaust flange of the 500-kw. turbine; 
and a similar device 16 in. in diameter is placed upon the 
200-kw. machine. This relieves the turbine structures 
from strains which would otherwise result from the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the piping in the condensing 
system. Atmospheric exhaust release valves are inserted 
in this piping also. 


SELECTING THE CONDENSER 


The selection of the condensing equipment was an item 
which received careful attention in view of the fact that 
the water conditions were somewhat unusual. About a 
mile from the power house there is a lake 125 acres in 
area. It was first thought that by placing a pump upon 
its shore and laying an intake and discharge line from 
this point to the power house, enough water could be sup- 
plied for condensing purposes. 

This, however, had its bad features, in view of the fact 
that it would have been an expensive arrangement, and, 
furthermore, that during the summer months the entire 
contents of the lake might have been heated up to a 
considerable degree. 
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Another alternative was as follows: To the north of the. 
compressor plant is a steep ascent, on the top of which is 
an ideal spot for a pond of about 5 acres in area. This 
could have been secured with shght excavation and dam- 
ming on one side. Water could then have been fed to the 
condenser under a gravity head and returned to the far 
end of the pond to prevent short-circuiting. This would 
allow a considerable area to act as a natural cooling sur- 
face. This idea was, however, abandoned in favor of a 
forced draft type of cooling tower with which apparatus 
an operator is, to a large extent, independent of atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

The cooling tower chosen for the condenser is of the 
Barnard forced draft type manufactured by the Wheeler 
Condenser & Engineering Co. The tower is of steel- 
plate construction, the filling consisting of galvanized 
wire mats hung vertically edgewise to the air current, 
thus reducing the load on the fan. Two fans are em- 
ployed upon a single shaft, which is driven by a General | 
Electric 30-hp. motor. 

This tower is guaranteed to cool 1450 gal. of water 
per min. (which is the amount necessary for circulat- 
ing purposes) from 100 deg. to 83 deg. F., with air at 
70 deg. F. and a relative humidity of 70 per cent. 


A JEet CoNDENSER Is EMPLOYED 


The condenser is a Wheeler rectangular jet of the low 
level counter-current or rain type, and is designed to 
serve both the 200-kw. high pressure and the 500-kw. 
mixed pressure turbine, maintaining a vacuum of 27 in. 
referred to a 30-in. barometer when operating with the 
cooling tower under the conditions above named. Steam 
enters at the end of the shell which is amply proportioned 
to prevent any loss due to the pressure drop. The cool 
ing water, which is siphoned from the tower tank, en- 
ters at the top and is broken up by a series of baffles and 
spray-plates into a fine rain, condensing the exhaust and 
becoming heated to a point very close to the theoretical 
temperature of the vacuum. The more intimate the 
mixture of the steam and water which can be obtained in 
a condenser, the smaller the quantity of injection water 
required. In this instance, the small amount of injec 
tion water necessary reduces not only the power demands 
upon the withdrawal pump, but also the size of the cool- 
ing tower. In practice, the temperature of the circulat- 
ing water and condensate leaving the condenser is within 
5 deg. of the theoretical temperature of the vacuum. 

To remove the air and circulating water from the con- 
denser and force it to the top of the cooling tower, i 
Christie patent high vacuum combined air and tail pump 
is mounted directly below the condenser. This is a hori- 
zontal double-acting brass fitted machine, in which ai” 
is admitted through a central port and is compressed up 
to atmospheric tension between the cone-shaped piston 
and the cover. The pump is unique in that the piston 
pushes the cover off its seating at each stroke, clearance 
being entirely eliminated. Make-up water for the con- 
densing system is supplied through 5000 ft. of pipeline 
from a reservoir suppying house water to the town of 
Earlington. 


High-tension transmission lines varying in length 


from 114 to 3 miles are carried on wooden poles placed 
125 ft. apart. Ordinarily, these vary in length from 25 
to 35 ft., and were cut from carefully selected and sea- 
soned chesnut. Over rights of way, however, 45-ft. poles 
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-are used. The tops of these poles are cut wedge shape 


at an angle of 45 deg., the bottom being sawed off square. 
In order to prevent, as far as possible, undue decay 
caused from the collection of moisture, the gains, the 
tops of the poles and the bottoms as far up as the ground 
line, are given two coats of creosote. 


- THE SPECIFICATIONS FOR POLES 


In making the specifications for the line poles, the 
following points were taken into consideration: 1. Young 
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wood is more apt to decay than that 
which is older. 2. Sound mature 
well grown trees yield more desir- 
able timber than either those which 
are either young or old. 3. Trees 
cut in the winter when the sap is 
down, for instance, before April and 
after October, have the longest life. 
4. Poles should be stripped of bark 
and allowed to season under cover 
until thoroughly dry in order to se- 
cure best results. 5. Large knots if 
sound and trimmed smooth are not objectio..able. 
perfectly sound dead or dry streak which does not im- 
pair the strength of the pole is not a defect. 

A continuous lightning-protection system traverses the 
entire length of the transmission line. This consists of 
No. 4 galvanized wire running continuously from pole 
top to pole top. The top of every second pole is equipped 
with a metal point, projecting vertically into the air on 
which in turn is fastened a short piece of wire. This 
projecting wire and metallic rod are then connected with 
the earth by a ground wire down the side of the pole. 

The transmission right of way running for the most 
part through thick forest was cleared 20 ft. upon each 
side of the line. In addition to this, trees which were 
long enough to fall across the wires, were felled. The 
average height of the tree determined this factor and, 
since forest fires of magnitude rarely occur in this ter- 
ritory, 40 ft. was considered sufficiently wide. 

The switchboard which was furnished by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is of natural black slate, and was de- 
signed along lines of standard up-to-date practice. It 
is located so as to face the generators, thus avoiding un- 
necessary steps on the part of the operator. It con- 
sists of eight panels arranged as follows: One double ex- 
citer panel; two three-phase generator panels, one regula- 
tor and exciter motor panel, one double circuit, three- 
phase outgoing feeder panel, one three-phase motor and 
exciter panel, one D.C. generator panel, and one D.C. 
feeder panel. 

These panels are arranged in a row with synchronism 
indicator and ground detector on brackets. 

Instrument transformers are installed in the busses at 
such points as to operate a power factor indicator and 
curve drawing polyphase wattmeter, showing total load 
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on station and the power factor. In addition, a vibrat- 
ing reed type of frequency indicator is*installed on the 
busses. Hach outgoing feeder is protected by an alumin- 
um cell lightning arrester of the latest design including 
charging resistances for arresters of all voltages. The 
oil switches are installed on the panel pipe supports, 5 in, 
behind the board. They are non-automatic for the gen- 
erators, and automatic with secondary transformer trip 
coils for the feeders and motors. 
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PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE Pipina Layout 


Air Compressor 


The alternating current instruments are of the hori- 
zontal edgewist type, wattmeters and power factor in- 
dicators, operating on the well known direct-reading dyn- 
amometer principle. The ammeters and voltmeters are 
on the inclined coil magnetic vein principle. The direct 
current instruments are of the D’Arsonval type. 

Aside from the main switchboard at No. 9 shaft, there 
are auxiliary boards at both Hecla and No. 11 mines, 
each of three panels, and controlling the motor generator 
sets and the direct feeders supplying power to each of 
the two operations. 

All the direct current equipment is of a single polarity 
controlling a negative grounded system. Circuit break- 
ers are installed on the negative side of the generators, 
and the positive side of the feeders, thus providing com- 
plete protection from short circuits, wherever they may 
occur. 

Since in the installation of this plant, conditions were 
encountered which were new to this field, Mr. T. M. 
Means, of the Randolph-Means Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
was retained as consulting electrical engineer. 
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Identification Check Board 


The Northwestern Improvement Co. has just installed 
at its Mine No. 7, Cle Elum, Washington, a new check 
board which is particularly suitable as a system of iden- 
tification. It is in reality a representation of the mine. 
The central position of the board shows the main slope, 
manways and return airways. Travelingways are paint- 
ed yellow, and return airways, red. 

The levels are marked, on either side of the slope, and 
arms are projected therefrom, on which the miners’ check 
numbers are hung. These arms are marked in subdivi- 
sions to correspond with the several batteries and blocks 
by which the level is being worked, and these subdivisions 
are further marked to designate the rooms which are be- 
ing worked. 

A blue enamel check with the miner’s number thereon 
is left on the board at all times, and a brass cheek which 
the miner takes with him into the mine, hangs over it. 
No miner or company man can enter the mine without 





SHOWING CHECK BoArRD AT A WASHINGTON MINE 


his check. B this system it is easy to tell how many 
men are working in the mine, and where they are dis- 
tributed. If a miner changes his working place, the blue 
check corresponding to his check is transferred to the 
proper place on the board. 

No part of the mine is designated upon the check 
board except those parts where men are working, and no 
numbers are hung upon the board except those numbers 
under which men are working. 

Several short arms to one side of the main board are 
used for company men’s checks. In case any of the 
checks are not hung upon the board when the miners 
come out from work, the foreman is supposed to ascer- 
tain whether the men are still in the mine, and if so, 
institute a search for them immediately. 

Considerable confusion could arise in case the men do 
not cooperate with the management and obey instruc- 
tions regarding the taking out and returning of their 
checks, but when they come to realize that it is to their in- 
terest to have such a method of knowing they are safe, 


they will not fail to do their part, just as they expect the 


management to do when things go wrong. 
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The Evans Mining Class 


The mining class, in charge of Evan W. Evans, mine 
superintendent, D. L. & W. Coal Co., Scranton, Penn., 
has opened its fall term under auspicious circumstances. 
The class has a present enrollment of 25 members, re- 
presenting all classes of mining work, among which are 
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numbered the following: Mine machinist, pipeman, tim- 
berman, pumpman, footman or cager, driver-bosses, driy- 
ers, barn-boss, oiler, car-runners, surveyors, firebosses, 
miners and laborers. 

The class has been growing in popularity each year, 
and much credit is due Supt. Evans for the disinterested 
effort he has put forth to teach the principles of min- 
ing to men anxious to learn. Mr. Evans has the hearty 
congratulations of Coat AGE in this work. 
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To some men every day is a holiday. 
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but many friends. 


He who knows but little it quickly. 


Laziness uas no advocate, 
cA 
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Have money in your head, but not in your heart. 


cad 
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The successful man generally has more ballast than sail. 


oe 
oe 
Knowing a thing is nothing unless another knows you 
know it. 
33 


Some men go to work like a balky mule and quit like a 
high-speed hoist. 


[AZ 
ve 
The man who starts out with the intention of doing no 


more than his part is apt to be satisfied with doing only a 


part of that. 
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Except for a scarcity of men, the possibility of a car 
shortage this fall and a strike next April, together with the 
new Pennsylvania tax on anthracite and a few other minor 
things, the coal operator has nothing to worry about. 

33 | 

A recent government publication states that “Alaskan coal 
fields continue to be undeveloped, according to the United 
States Geological Survey.” A Western paraphrase of the 
above statement would probably be: Alaskan coal fields con- 
tinue to be undeveloped because of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

28 

Apropos of a recent decision of the New York Court against 
the anti-smoke laws, a correspondent in the New York 
“Times” writes: “* * * * However turn on the smoke and 
the grime and the sulphur fumes; it is unconstitutional and 
unreasonable to interfere with anybody’s business conducted 
at the smallest expense to the parties conducting it, and the 
rest of us be damned.” 
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COMING SOCIETY MEETINGS 
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The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its winter 


meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 4 and 
5. C. L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., is secretary. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal-Mining Institute has decided to 
postpone indefinitely the November meeting which was 
booked for Denver. This decision is due to the serious strike 
situation which now exists in Colorado. F W. Whiteside, 
Denver, Colo., is secretary. a 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its winter 
meeting at Charleston, W. Va., on Dec. 8, 9 and 10. Neil Rob- 
inson, Charleston, W. Va., is president; E. N. Zern, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., is secretary. : 


Illinois Mining Institute will hold its next regular meet- 
ing in East St. Louis, Nov. 22, beginning at 9:30 a.m.; two 
sessions will be held, morning and afternoon. All who are 
interested in mining are invited. Applications for member- 
ship can be had by writing the Secretary-Treasurer, Martin 
Bolt, 1526 So. College St., Springfield, Tll. Headquarters will 


be at the Illmo Hotel. Meetings will be held in the City 
Hall. 
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Where Responsibility Is Lacking 


Anthracite operators and labor leaders alike are puzzled 
over the serious situation which confronts them in the 
anthracite-coal fields of Pennsylvania. In the first year 
since the signing of the four-year agreement between the 
anthracite mine workers and anthracite operators on May 
20, 1912, there were more strikes, more losses in wages 
and more losses in business than in the whole nine years 
of the previous agreements, and the trouble is continuing 
up to the present time. 

Figures covering the first year of the existing contract, 
gathered from all operators, show that there were 165 
separate strikes which involved 139,486 men and cost the 
various collieries at which they occurred 312 days of 
work. These figures show further that the loss in wages 
to the mine workers during the year on account of these 
numerous strikes aggregated $886,327.92, and the loss in 
output from the mines amounted to 613,756 tons. 

The appointment of local grievance committees, so 
eagerly urged by the mine workers and the labor leaders 
who represented them at the conference with the opera- 
tors last year has proved fruitful of more strikes than 
any other cause. The men seem to have forgotten en- 
tirely their obligation to remain at work and subject their 
grievances through the proper channels to the Concilia- 
tion Board if they cannot be settled locally. It is even 
more discouraging to the operators that the promises and 
efforts of the labor leaders themselves are equally unpro- 


‘ductive of results in the shape of continuous work. 


Month after month there has been a series of “button 
strikes,” which is simply another way of saying that, 
agreement or no agreement, union mine workers will not 
go into the mines with mine workers who are not wearing 


~aunion button. The operators have made every effort to 


emphasize inthe minds of the men the section of the 
award of the Anthracite Coal-Strike Commission, which 
specifies that there shall be no discrimination against or 
interference with any person on account of membership 
or non-membership in any labor organization, and have 


‘printed it in half a dozen languages and posted it at the 


collieries. But according to them, the mine workers do 
not even seem to be informed of the provisions of the 
agreement entered into in their behalf by their represen- 
tatives, in spite of the fact that this agreement was for- 
mally ratified at a general convention of the mine work- 
ers at Pottsville, Penn. 

It is such examples of union domination that make 
mine owners in nonunion fields so determined in their re- 
sistance to the encroachments of the Mine Workers’ or- 
ganization. West Virginia operators, for instance, would 
never have fought so bitterly in their recent struggle 
if they had not known how union supremacy has prac- 
tically bankrupted the industry in Illinois. Operators in 
the latter state today are principal actors in financing the 
fights of the United Mine Workers in Colorado and else- 
where, 

There 1s no question but that when present anthracite 
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agreements expire, the operators in the hard-coal field 
will refuse to enter into further contracts with the min. 
ers’ union, unless there is some guarantee that the men 
will abide by the terms of their agreement. The menace 
of unionism today is its irresponsibility. 
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Labor Leaders Sentenced to Prison 


We are often forced to the conclusion that Canadian 
courts are more fearless and less sentimental in meting 
out justice to those who violate the law than are simi- 
lar tribunals in the United States. In this country pol- 
itics often reaches as high as the judge, and as a conse- 
quence, the administration of good government is thwart: 
ed. The recent judicial action at Nanaimo, B.C., where- 
by a number of rioters were sentenced to the penitentiary, 
is a case worthy of attention of all those who advocate 
proper punishment for the law-breaker, no matter wheth- 
er he masquerades under the guise of a union labor leader 
or a trust official. Justice is not justice, unless it can 
reach in all directions with equal effectiveness. 

On Aug. 11 and 12, serious riots occurred at Lady- 
smith, B. C., where a number of mines are located. Ar- 
rests followed, and those who were taken into custody 
pleaded guilty. On Oct. 23, after a lengthy trial of the 
eases, Judge Howay sentenced the strike leaders to two 
years in the penitentiary. One of the men, Taylor by 
name, is vice-president of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labor, and vice-president of the Ladysmith local 
of the United Mine Workers of America. Samuel Guth- 
rie, a second offender, is president of the local chapter 
of the Miners’ Union. 


In passing sentence on these men the judge remarked : 


It is the custom when sentences are given that the judge 
make but little comment thereon, but in this case I am going 
to depart from the usual custom, for these cases are out of 
the ordinary, and call for a few remarks from me. 

This was not an ordinary riot. It was not a sudden ebulll- 
tion of pent-up feeling, but it shows all down the line a 
deliberate scheme, a design from one end to the other. The 
riots at Nanaimo, South Wellington, Extension and Lady- 
smith all for one purpose, were simultaneous and carried out 
with one line of action. Bombs were thrown, property de- 
stroyed and peaceful citizens made to flee for their lives, and 
a persistent state of terrorism indulged in. After the bomb- 
throwing at the Temperance Hotel, parades were formed, evi- 
dently for the purpose of showing your numerical strength, 
and that you were in charge of the situation. 

Your counsel knows there is no more sympathetic man 
than myself, one ever ready to extend mercy, but I have read 
over all the depositions and find but little mercy you have 
shown. I read that the homes in which there was sickness 
were not free from missiles which you threw, and that little 
children hid in cupboards and under beds to escape rocks 
thrown upon them in merciless fullisade. The only mercy 
shown was the merey of God. 

I was appealed to on behalf of your wives and children, 
but what do I find here? I find your women singing “Drive 
the scabs away,” and throwing rocks themselves, and these 
actions take away much of the strength of the appeal for 
mercy on your behalf because of your women. The evidence 
shows not only that you have been rioting, but that a far 
more serious charge might have been laid against you. 

I recognize I have a duty to perform, painful in the ex- 
treme, but the law-abiding people in this community must be 
protected and punishment meted out, so that there may be 
no further occurrence of these lawless riots. 
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When our American courts learn to fulfill their duty 
in the same spirit of fearlessness and fairness, shown by 
Judge Howay, the strike-riot will cease to be an effective 
argument in the settlement of labor troubles at coal 
mines. We all should be ashamed of a civilization that 
will not accept some system of common-sense arbitration 
in preference to methods, based on violence and bloodshed. 
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The Mine Cave Problem 


The mine-cave problem, in Scranton, Penn., has re- 
cently assumed an interesting aspect, at least as viewed 
from a philosophical standpoint. With all justice to the 
large coal corporations operating in and about that re- 
gion, it must be said that the stolid indifference of the 
management has at last aroused the merited indignation 
of the people whose property and lives are endangered 
by their greed, to a pitch that demands recognition. 

The increasing menace to the surface rights and hold- 
ings, growing out of the unconscionable robbing of the 
pillars in the underlying mine workings, resulted first 
in the appointment of a so-called “Mine Cave Commis- 
sion.” After two years of patient waiting and endur- 
ance, the sufferers are asking the question: “What has 
the Mine Cave Commission done to relieve the situation 
and render lives and property in Scranton more secure ?” 
This commission has been maintained at an. annual ex- 
pense of $7500, and further than making an extended 
investigation of the mine workings and reporting their 
condition, nothing has been accomplished of a tangible 
nature. 

The feelings of the residents in West Scranton, who are 
the worst sufferers from surface settlement, are now 
wrought up to a pitch that compelled the Scranton Board 
of Trade, in defence of the business interests of Scran- 
ton, to take active steps looking to the adjustment of the 
conflicting interests of the respective owners of the sur- 
face and mineral rights. At a recent meeting of the 
board, the president, R. E. Weeks, referred to the mine- 
cave problem as “a danger that is overestimated by 
people out of the city and underestimated by many peo- 
ple in the city.” 

The entire question of liability for surface support in 
the extraction of the underlying coal has been very much 
confused by the fact that the principal surface holdings 
of residents in the city, have been acquired by purchase 
from the coal companies, who reserved the mineral 
rights, which reservation was made a clause of the deed 
to the surface, in each case. It has been claimed by the 
coal compaiues that the reservation of the mineral rights 
included the right to remove said mineral without lia- 
bility for damage to the surface. This claim has received 
more or less support as being the logical result of pur- 
chasing surface property with such a reservation in the 
deed. It was claimed that the purchaser did so with his 
eyes open and in full knowledge of the possible results 
growing out of the extraction of the coal. 

An important decision of the State Supreme Court, 
made recently, however, is more favorable to the surface 
holder. The Supreme Court has held that surface sup- 
port is an inherent right of the purchaser. The grantor 
who owns in fee both surface and coal, cannot reserve to 
himself the inherent right of the erantes to surface sup- 


port. If he attempted to do so, the court would restore 
those rights to the grantee. 
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has no standing in court. 
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This decision of the Supreme Court is in direct ling 
with the argument advanced editorially, by CoaL Agr, 
Noy. 9, 1912, p. 651, which reads as follows: 

It may be an unwritten law, as far as the mine-cave prob- 
lem is concerned: but, has a purchaser :ny power to waive 
an inherent right on which the value of his purchase depends? 


Does the vendor give value for value when he demads such 
waiver? Is such a waiver binding, notwithstanding the fact 


that it is written in and made a part of the contract of sale? | 


* %* %* * In all exchange it is binding on both parties 


alike to give value for value. * * * # 

It is a question whether there is a lawful exchange in a 
conirvact that contemplates the subsequent right of the vendor 
to damage the property that has become the rightful pos- 
session of the vendee. A waiver conveying such right would 
seem to have no legal or moral binding, because of its being 


contrary to the recognized and established principles of equity — 


and justice. 


We believe thoroughly in the inherent rights of the in- 
dividual, which are as sacred as the constitutional rights 
of the citizen. It is a principle of law that such rights 
cannot be waived or bartered away at will by the indi- 
vidual, and a contract containing such waiver naturally 
It has been suggested by some 
that, while it may be granted, that the clause in a deed, 
reserving the mineral rights underlying the property, 1s 
not binding and does not exempt the grantor from lia- 
bility for damage to said property; a clause releasing the 
grantor from such liability and subscribed to by the gran- 
tee would be effective. We opine, however, as stated 
above, that such release or waiver is without force in law. 
We base this opinion on the fundamental principle of 
commercial interchange, which demands, value for value 
and permits no gamble on a purchase. 

The waiving of the right to surface support by the pur- 
chaser of a property is equivalent to writing a contract 
that would menace the valuation of that property, for 
years to come. Admitting for the sake of argument that 
allowance is made in the purchase price for such possible 
deterioation of value, the fact remains that the lives of 
the dwellers on the surface is endangered by the writ- 
ing of such contract ; because, the release of the owner of 
the mineral rights, from just liability for damage arising 
from the extraction of said mineral, gives to him a free 


hand, by reason of which the stability of the surface is- 


jeopardized to a greater degree than would otherwise be 
the case. 

It is true that the possessor of mineral wealth is un- 
able to realize on his possession unless he can take that 
mineral from Nature’s storehouse. But the extraction of 
the mineral must form a part of the consideration in de- 
termining its value and such extraction must not entail 
damage to adjoining property. The value of such min- 
eral in place is necessarily affected by the paramount 
condition of its availability. . 

The large coal corporations operating at Scranton and 
elsewhere, are, we believe, too wise and broad minded to 
attempt to dodge the issue. We believe the management 
will eventually meet the surface dwellers and make an 
equitable adjustment of their conflicting interests. In 
this way only can the coal industry thrive. We believe 
the refusal to come to such an equitable understanding 
and adjustment of claims could only result in dishonor 
to the great coal industry. 

The Mine Cave Commission should at this time exert 
themselves and prove their efficiency as a commission ap- 
pointed in the interests of the people and the great coal 
industry that dominates not only Scranton but the entire 
anthracite valley. 
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Technical and Industrial Education 


By H. V. GuMMERE* 


Everyone who has studied the subject at all knows the 


intimate relation between the industrial standing of our 


country and the knowledge and the efficiency of those en- 


' gaged in its industries. While this relation holds for all, 


from the humblest unskilled operative up to the corpora- 
tion manager, it seems especially important to have those 
in the lower places realize it, since their educational op- 
portunities are certain to have been the more limited. 
Thousands of boys yearly leave the lower grades in schools 
to go to work. To most of these will come later a keen 


/ realization of lost opportunities and the absolute neces- 
sity of making up for them, for they enter commercial 


or industrial occupations utterly unfitted for advance- 
ment to higher positions. 

What they can do, how well their capabilities can be 
developed, will, in most cases, depend on, what possibilt- 


ties their employer brings to their attention and makes 


available. Most employers are well aware of this and 


_ try to help those who work for them to find ways of gain- 
ing the knowledge they need. Experience has shown that 


; 


. 


’ 





this pays merely as a business proposition. A young fel- 
low whose character and habits of life are known, whose 
personality and ability have been tried out, is usually 
much to be preferred to any stranger when appointments 
are made to positions of large responsibility. 


OBJECTIONS TO INSTITUTES AND CORPORATION SCHOOLS 


Associations or clubs, whether local or branches of a 
national body, which meet periodically to hear an address 
or participate in a discussion are at best educational only 
in a supplementary way. Any study done in connection 
with them is not consecutive and usually to be beneficial 
needs a foundation which is too often lacking. The cor- 
poration school is rather new, and for every corporation 
large enough to organize and conduct one, has interest- 
ing possibilities ; the tendency, however, is always to train 
for immediate usefulness in detail rather than in broad 
principles, while the variety of courses which can be of- 
fered is bound to be small. If, for example, the school is 
organized to benefit the workers in the shop, what shall 
be done with those in the business office who need an en- 
tirely different training? 

A correspondence school, either within the corporation 


or outside its control, offers the only means of systematic 
study for those residing at considerable distance from the 


large centers of population, or where the number of per- 
sons interested in a given kind of work is too few to war- 
rant the formation of a regular class. When schools can 


be reached where experienced teachers are in charge, 


where direct recitation methods are used, and where a 
variety of courses can be offered in a systematic way, 
the establishment of regular classes in off-duty hours of- 





*Secretary, The Industrial & Technical Education Con- 


| ference of the Public Education Association of Philadelphia, 


_Penn., 1015 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Penn. 


fers the best method of giving the desired instruction. 
These usually take the form of night schools or evening 
classes. 


ADVANTAGES oF Niaut ScHOOLS 


Night schools have flourished in the last 20 years 
wherever established. Their advantages are fully recog- 
mized by those who have been attending them. Such are: 
Immediate help over difficulties, procured by having an 
instructor at hand; the opportunity to learn by the mis- 
takes of others in the class; compulsory regularity in 
study, so important even to a very earnest student; the 
stimulus of numbers; the desire of each student to stand 
well in his class; the possibility of drill; and many others. 
Such school work, offered not only in the evening, but 
in the late afternoon as well, is likely to have a remark- 
able growth in the future. 


SomE UNANSWERED PROBLEMS 


To the general public the work which is being done as 
regards both scope and quality remains practically an un- 
known quantity at the present time. Employers are just 
waking up to what has been and can be done in this way. 
No matter what educational agency is used, a number of 
problems arise which can be solved only by the codpera- 
tion of employers, employees and teachers. What courses 
are needed? How much time can be required of busy 
men for school work? What fees are suitable? How shall 
those be accommodated who have long distances to travel 
and high carfares to pay? Should classes be established 
in locations remote from the schools, in shops or in 
offices, but under the control of their trained faculties ? 
These are some of the problems which have never been 
fully answered. The answers would probably differ with 
a change in locality. Other questions are almost wholly 
the concern of the employer, such as: What school and 
what kind of education can best help my employees to 
gain what I want them to know? Which of them can 
profit most by systematic school work? How can I help 
them to get it? 


A CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The only satisfactory way to reach a conclusion on 
these matters is to have some common meeting ground 
for all interests where free discussion can have full play. 
In Philadelphia steps to this end have already been taken. 
Last spring representatives of the Central Educational 
Institute of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Drexel Institute, the Franklin Institute, School of In- 
dustrial Arts, Spring Garden Institute, Temple Univer- 
sity and the Wagner Free Institute of Science, joined 
with representatives of the Philadelphia Trades Schools 
and the Philadelphia and Camden Public Schools in ar- 
ranging meetings for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with one another’s work and the educational. problema 
employers have to face. 

Wishing to avail themselves of the wide resources of 
the Public Education Association of Philadelphia, mem- 
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bers of the faculties of the participating institutions are 
now organizing a section of that association to be known 
as The Industrial and Technical Education Conference 
of the Public Education Association. The membership is 
to consist of educators and employers, and the purpose is 
to seek earnestly the solution of the problems arising 
from the needs of the vast numbers of young people who 
have never had proper opportunities for securing that 
knowledge which will pave the way to better service and 
higher responsibilities. 

It is hoped that the movement thus started will spread 
to include not only local representatives, but all those 
employers whose employees find in the large cities oppor- 
tunities which cannot be offered nearer. This means ex- 
tending the work to a great many miles from Philadel- 
phia, for classes could easily be arranged outside the city, 
managed by experienced teachers who are specialists in 
any given line of instruction. 


The Panther Valley Mining Institute: 


Banquet 

The second annual banquet of the Panther Valley Min- 
ing Institute was held in the Armory at Tamaqua, Penn. 
on Saturday evening Oct. 18. Although the night was 
rainy and exceedingly disagreeable, between 300 and 400 
members of the institute and guests were present. 

After a season of gastronomic activity, which was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all in attendance, W. J. Whildin 
called the meeting to order and made a few remarks upon 
the progress which had been made during the past year. 

The Panther Valley Mining Institute is an organiza- 
tion for men and boys which has for its object (1) To 
advance the welfare of the men employed in and about 
the mines in the anthracite coal fields, and (2) to ad- 
vance the interests of the mining industry itself. 

To accomplish this end schools have been organized 
holding their sessions upon two evenings each week. In 
addition to this, regular meetings of the Institute are 
held from time to time when papers are presented upon 
subjects pertinent to mining, and calling out discussions 
upon various mining subjects. 

During the past year these meetings were held each 
month, and the papers read covered such objects as 
“First-aid Work,” “Mining,” “Ventilation,” “Method 
of Mining the Mammoth Vein,’ “Transportation,” 
“Electric Haulage,” and the “Geology of the Panther 
Creek Valley.” Last year there was a total enrollment 
in the schools of 86, and an average attendance of 46. 
There were four departments in these schools: the pri- 
mary, the mining, the electrical, and the mechanical de- 
partments, all well patronized, the electrical and mining 
being probably the most popular. An idea of what this 
school is doing for the men may be gained from the re- 
sults obtained in the mining department. Fifteen mem- 
bers of the class in mining this spring took the examina- 
tion for mine foreman’s and assistant mine forman’s cer- 
tificates. Every one of the fifteen passed. Not only this, 
but the mine examining board stated that these men’s 
papers were the best they had ever read. Futhermore, 
seven out of the fifteen are now filling positions and have 
filled them during the past several months as a result of 
their being able to qualify and having these certificates. 

Although any one, regardless of where or by whom he 
may be employed, may become a member of this Insti- 
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tute and attend its school and meetings, the membership 
is nevertheless made up very largely of employees of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. This firm, therefore, 
knowing that an educated man is much more efficient 
than an ignorant one, does all in its power to promote 
the welfare and encourage the membership of the Insti- 
tute. 
After Mr. Wildin’s remarks, speeches were made by 
Edwin Ludlow, vice-president of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., 8. D. Warriner, president of the 
same company, Prof. Preston Lambert, of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and George M. Roads, attorney-at-law. 
All of these gentlemen spoke of the universal regard 

for the man who, whatever his station in life might be, 
had the ambition and the stamina to rise through the 
improvement of his mental facilities to a higher plane 
in his work and in the community. Mr. Roads called 
particular attention to the miner’s sturdiness of charac- 
ter and persistence of purpose in time of need which was 
well portrayed in the words of the Institute Song which 
had just been sung: 

“When their comrades are in danger, 

Without thought of praise, or gain, 

The faithful boss and miner 

“At their posts will all remain.” 


A Motor Ambalanes for Colliery 
First Aid 


An ambulance car for colliery purposes has recently 
been built at Doncaster, England. It is made from kiln- 
dried birch, varnished natural color. The inside of the 
body is made smooth so that it can be readily cleaned. 
The equipment consists of two collapsible stretchers of 
the St. John Ambulance Society type, fitted with tele- 
scopic handles and included in the ambulance equipment 
are two sets of splints, liniment, bandages, hot-water 
bottle, etc. Immediately behind the front windows is an_ 
moveable seat for an attendant. , 

The ambulance is lighted inside by electricity and spe- 


cial provision is made for ventilation by means of louvers 


. . . 
over the main windows which are controlled from the _ 
inside by shutters. 
rear. 


as possible. 'T'wo large doors are fitted at the rear with 
the same idea in mind. The springs on the vehicle are 
extra long and are provided with shock absorbers, the 
shelves being covered with seat cushions and the stretch- 
ers placed under them, thus making it possible in ap 
emergency to take the members of the rescue brigade 
from one colliery to another. 

The chassis is fitted with a 15.9 hp. engine having 
four cylinders cast in pairs with a bore of 80 mm. (3.18 
in.) and a stroke of 130 mm. (5.11 in.). Thermo-siphon. 
cooling is used; all valves are enclosed; the tappet valy 
are adjustable, the bearing surfaces are of ample dimen 
sions, and are white-metalled. The lubrication is Pt 
forced feed, four speeds and reverse are provided | 






the chassis frame is specially constructed of a suitable 
length, the rear axle being of special strength and worm 


driven. Every attempt has been made by Messrs. E. 
W. Jackson & Son, of Doncaster, England, the construe- 
tors, to produce an easy riding vehicle adapted to the spe- 
cial purpose for which it is designed. 





Folding steps are provided at the 
They are made very wide and have broad treads 
so that the entrance to and from the ambulance is as easy 
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Lackawanna Steel Co.’s Contest 





Tn remarkably realistic tests the 30 first-aid teams of 
ne Ellsworth Collieries Co. demonstrated to an assem-~ 
lage of nearly 5000 people on Friday, Oct. 1%, the meth- 
ds to be followed after an explosion or other accident 
cident to the mining industry. 
The towns of Cokeburg and Ellsworth observed a 
‘oliday, and the residents of the towns as well as the 
shool children witnessed the exhibition. 
_ A procession of 880 scholars from Ellsworth and Coke- 
urg schools passed in review before those assembled 
‘nd were given a great ovation. Each of the rescue first: 
‘id eens then Retormad in the open field, and after 
‘ompleting its exhibition reported to the field hospital 
a charge of Drs. French, Rote and Kirby, and then the 
ommissary department i the company served a lunch 
hich had been prepared by the -domestic-science pupils 
the two schools. 
Then followed an explosion in an improvised mine 
‘at had been constructed of brattice cloth the width and 
‘eight of an ordinary gangway. Men supposed to have 
sen overcome by fumes aa smoke were carried from the 
aine by the helmetmen, the first-aid men reviving them 
‘ith respirators and pulmotors. The rescue men entered 
qe mine which was 200 ft. long, with a life line. A 
‘umber of men belonging to a rescue team were repre- 
ented as being caught in a fall of timber and other 
‘ébris and a rescue was effected. 

‘The judges of the work of the teams were Dr. C. C. 
‘ans, of Uniontown; Dr. A. E. Baer, of Uniontown, and 
'r, Geo. Hayes, of Monongahela. 














3 
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Tur Street Exprosion Gattegy Used To EXHIBIT 
THE EFFECT oF REPLACING BLACK POWDER BY 
PERMISSIBLE EXPLOSIVES 


_Foremen, 
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D. L. & W. First-Aid Meet 


Employees of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Coal Department, working in such of their mines as 
are situated between the Pettebone and the Nanticoke col- 
heries, articipated in an interesting first-aid contest at 
the Nanticoke State Armory on Mitchell Day, October 
“9, mn the presence of a large number of spectators, the 
contestants making an admirable showing. 

The events were as follows :— 

One-Man Event—Man has been overcome by gas in a low 
place, and has become unconscious. On falling he received a 
blow on the right temple. Drag him 10 ft. out of gas, and 
carry him 50 ft. and administer artificial respiration for one 
minute. This work to be done as you would do it in the 
mine. 

Two-Man Event—Compound fracture of the left collar 
bone and fracture of the jaw. (Barton bandage.) 

Full-Team Event—First. Gas burns on face, hands, arms 
and body. Second. Fractured ribs on left side, and fracture 
exposing ulna bone. Third. Compound fracture of left leg 
6 in. below the knee, and simple fracture of right upper arm. 
Fourth. After a fall of rock the patient is found with the 
following injuries: Simple fracture of right forearm, both 
bones; severe cut in palm of left hand, bleeding in jets; sim- 


ple fracture of left leg, 4 in, above the knee, and lacerations 
of the head. 


The one-man event was won by William Jones, of the 
Bliss Colliery, who was awarded a gold signet ring. The 
two-man event was won by William L. James and David 
J. Williams, of the Truesdale. Both were given watch 


fobs. The full team event was won by No. 1 and 2 shaft 
team, of the Truesdale. The best general average was 


made by the Bliss colliery team, of which the captain is 
William Hill. The individuals in this team each received 


a prize consisting of a first-aid outfit. 






How THe Frecrp Was ARRANGED FOR THE CONTEST 


Scenes at the Knoxville Meet 

The meet held by the Association of Tennessee Mine 
the Bureau of Mines and the American Red 
Cross, at Knoxville, was skillfully planned. It will be 
noted how methodically the erounds were marked so as 
to place the teams without confusion. The canon used 
at the Pittsburgh meet in 1911 was set up at Knoxville 
and again proved the superiority of permissible explo- 
sives. This exhibit was the first of the kind held in the 
South and a committee was formed to examine the pow- 
der, the coal dust, the clay and the loading of the ean- 
non. The precautions taken by this committee served 
more fully to convince the miners that coal dust is dan- 
gerous even when gas is not present. 
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Starting Fan after Explosion 

Letter No. 7—An experience of nearly 40 years in coal 
mining, eight-tenths of which has been in an official ca- 
pacity, has made me deeply interested in the welfare of 
miners. Having engaged, many times, in mine-rescue 
work, following explosions and inundation of the work- 
ings, I am particularly interested in whatever pertains 
to such work. 

An explosion in a mine results in the loss to the oper- 
ator, not only of his workmen but also of much of the 
mine equipment. The one makes it difficult for him to 
again operate under the same favorable conditions, as be- 
fore, even when he has repaired the damage done to the 
mine and its equipment. The other may have crippled 
him financially, or so embarrassed him that he must op- 
erate at a great disadvantage, for a long time to come. 

In the rescue work in which I have engaged, it has al- 
ways been my experience that the fresh-air current is of 
the first importance. In most of this work, we did not 
have the help of oxygen helmets, or any other breathing 
devices. Were it not for the fresh-air current that we 
carried with us into the mine, we could not have sur- 
vived. The work had to be done with care and caution. 
The logical way is to consider the surroundings of the 
zone in which the explosion has occurred. The mine 
foremen and his assistants are the men who are or should 
be acquainted with the conditions existing in the mine. 
Briefly, the questions to be considered are: Was the 
mine free from gas and dust, in a general way? Was 
the mine a dry and dusty one? Was the mine damp or 
very wet? 

My experience has proved that the answer to these ques- 
tions are of the greatest importance to the men who are 
to undertake the work of rescue, and who must decide 
the question of whether or not the fan should be started 
immediately after the explosion. Human life may de- 
pend on this decision. In answering the question in re- 
ference to starting the fan as quickly as it can be repaired, 
Jet us consider different conditions. 

1. Assume the mine generates some gas and is dry and 
dusty. In this case, whether the fan is blowing or ex- 
hausting, it would be better to explore the mine a certain 
distance at least, to ascertain, as far as possible, its con- 
dition. The information thus gained would enable you 
to arrive at an intelligent decision. If fire exists in the 
mine, this should be extinguished before starting the fan. 

2. The mine may be divided into two sections—rise 
and dip workings. If the dip workings were damp or 
wet, so that pumps were required to keep the places dry, 
I would have no fear in following the air current as we 
restored the ventilation by repairing the doors and stop- 
pings in that section The rise workings would be more 
dangerous to penetrate and great caution would be re- 
quired in attempting to explore them. 

In case electricity is used in the mine, it would be im- 
portant to have the current shut off promptly to avoid the 
danger of the ignition of gas that is accumulating in the 
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mine. The question of starting the fan would depen: 
on the conditions I have named, and experience mus 
be the guide. 
Rost. W. LiciHTBurn. 
Adelaide, Penn. ‘as 
of 


Collapsible Stoppings 


Letter No, S—I have been greatly interested in ty 
discussion of this subject in Coat AGE, but have not bee 
converted to the idea of building such stoppings in mines 
The first consideration is to make the mine safe for work 
Whether the mine is gaseous and liable to a dust explo 
sion, or whether the mine may be considered as practi 
cally safe from the explosion of gas or dust, does not, @ 
my mind, alter the question. 

In my opinion, all stoppings should be built in th 
center of the crosscut where they will be most protected 
They should be constructed of incombustible material ai 
built im a manner to stand all shocks incident to coa 
mining. If possible, the strength of the stopping shoul 
be such that it will withstand the force of a small loca 
explosion. 

It is important in building stoppings to start th 
foundation on the solid rock floor; and not, as I hay 
often seen done, leave two or three inches of dirt unde 
the walls. My reason for building a solid stopping o 
concrete, or stone or brick masonry is that this class 0 
stoppings will maintain the circulation of the air bette 
and keep the working face more clear of gas, thereb 
making an explosion less liable to occur. A light eol 
Japsible stopping will necessarily leak air in a short tiny 
owing to the settlement of the roof or of the stoppia 
itself. In case of a local explosion of gas or dust, sue 
permanent stoppings will not ordinarily be destroyec 
and the rescue party will be able to enter the mine mor 
promptly and with less danger, because the air curren 
will still be circulating through the workings. Me 
working in such a mine would have a greater chance t 
escape than where the stoppings have been built ligh 
and are destroyed by the force of the explosion. 

A. MINER. 

Scranton, Penn. 
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The Safety Lamp and the Eyesight 


IT have been much interested in the numerous letter 
that have been published relating to the effect of th 
continued use of the safety lamp on the eyesight ¢ 
miners; and noticed one letter from a brother miner, a 
Wylam, Ala., who claims that the continued use of th 
safety lamp is the direct cause of the disease known a 
“miners’ nystagmus.” While such a statement may b 
true, in some exceptional cases, I believe the fact is ue 
proyed, as there are other causes common to coal min 
ing that may be responsible for the trouble. 

My experience has led me to believe that the practic 
of “solid shooting” with black powder may be one ay 
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of this trouble; especially where the ventilation of the 

mine is not the best and the atmosphere is full of powder 
) smoke, for the most of the day. | remember some 30 or 
' 40 years ago, this was the condition in the Belleville 
' Track mine near St. Louis. The coal was shot off the 
solid with black powder, and the mine air was thick with 
| powder smoke. As a result, the miners were much troubled 
‘ with a continual winking of the eye, and many suffered 
‘from a burning feeling and weak eyes. On coming to 
daylight, they were like blind men. I remember that 
some who did not remain at the mine recovered, while 
“others were not as fortunate. 

- Scotch and English miners suffer much from fires. 
' Many are troubled with blisters on their eyes, caused 
from undermining and cutting hard seams of coal. They 
could not look steadily at a safety lamp or a naked light. 

I worked 15 years in Scotch mines and 45 years in mines 
in the United States, and have used the safety lamp for 
nearly 50 years, and have not found that its use has in- 
jured my sight, in the least degree. 

The fireboss, in examining a place for gas must look 
steadily at the light of the lamp, and it seems to me 
would be in more danger of the light affecting his eyes 

than the miner who seldom looks at the safety lamp; but 
sets it 6 or 8 ft. away from his work and only gives it an 
occasional glance to see that it is all right. But, strange 
to say, I have never heard a fireboss of any experience 
complain that the safety lamp hurt his eyes. 
| In my opinion, the miner’s eyesight is injured more 
_ by the semidarkness and the dust and smoke in which he 
~must work. I believe that these conditions have as much 
or more to do with the generally poor eyesight of miners 
‘ than the continued use of the safety lamp. 
TEORGE TEMPLETON MAIN. 





Republic, Ala. 
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To Prevent Gas and Dust Explosions 


The subject of the prevention of accidents to employ- 
ees in a gaseous and dusty coal mine, is undoubtedly one 
of the most important in mining. By important I do 
not mean that there are more men injured and killed 
by explosions of gas and dust than from other causes in- 
cident to mining, although the public, at large, seem to 
be under that impression. The reason is that when 
men are injured or killed by falls of slate or coal, or 
some other mine accident, there is little heard of it; but 
should an explosion of gas or dust occur, in any part of 
the world, all the newspapers throughout the country are 
at once filled with big head lines “Another Mine Ex- 
plosion,” etc., giving the number of killed and injured. 
That is why I say this subject is an important one; be- 
cause it is up to the officials of all coal companies, from 
the president down to the assistant foreman in the mine, 

to show the public that the coal-mining industry can be 
handled in a manner as free from accidents as any other 
business or industry. 
_ Now, in the operation of a mine, the officials on the 
ground are and should be the men who should do their 
utmost to prevent accidents occurring; because the higher 
Officials are not at the mine daily and are not, therefore, 
acquainted with the different conditions that constantly 
arise and which may cause the death or injury of one or 
More of their employees. The management lays down 
‘ certain rules and gives general instructions how the mines 
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are to be operated. If, however, mine officials—superin- 
tendents, mine foremen, assistant foremen and firebosses 
become careless, it will be difficult to convince the world 
that coal mines can be run without accident. 

To prevent accidents to employees, from explosions of 
gas or dust, the most important consideration is the ven- 
tilation of the mine workings. In order to have good ven- 
tilation and to remove all obnoxious gases that the coal 
gives off, it is necessary, when opening a gaseous seam, to 
install a fan large enough to give sufficient air; and also 
to drive all airways large enough to make it possible to 
split the air current when needed, so as to ventilate each 
section separately, and do away with so many doors by 
pbuilding overcasts at the mouth of each section. Every 
foreman should see that the stoppings are put up in good 
shape and that no stopping is built under a drawslate, or 
any other loose slate. It is an easy matter for a foreman 
or fireboss to make his inspection and report everything 
in good shape; but while he is visiting some other sec- 
tion, possibly a piece of bad slate, which he did not no- 
tice, breaks down one of the stoppings and short-circuits 
the air. Then, perhaps, by the time the miners arrive 
at their working places, enough gas has accumulated to 
cause a serious explosion when it comes in contact with 
an open light, possibly killing every person in that split. 
Another important advantage in splitting the air current 
is that in case an explosion should occur, caused either 
by the negligence or carelessness of the foreman, or his 
assistants or otherwise, it will tend to confine the explo- 
sion to that section or split in which it occurs. There is 
no doubt in my mind but that nearly al! accidents can 
be avoided if the mine foremen attend properly to their 
business. 

About 17 years ago, I was a miner in a gaseous mine, 
in which open lights were used, and it did not take me 
long to find out that the seam was liberating a consider- 
able amount of gas. After working for some time, T 
started to visit some of the workings in the section where 
I was working. I went into a room some 200 ft. in 
length, with an open light on my cap. TI had proceeded 
up the room a hundred feet or more, when the miner at 
the face suddenly shouted, “Take that lamp off your 
head.” I did so in a hurry and walked up to the face. 


‘The miner then showed me a chalk mark on a prop he 


had setting close to the face, showing how low the gas 
was found that morning by the fireboss. The chalk line 
was about a foot from the top. I gathered up my tools 
and left that mine in a hurry; as I came to the con- 
clusion quickly that, some day, there would be an explo- 
sion there if things were not remedied. About two 
years later, the newspapers were filled with the account of 
an explosion that occurred in that mine, killing about 60 
men. There is no doubt in my mind but that the fire- 
boss’ chalk mark kept coming down the post, till finally 
enough gas had accumulated to blow up the mine, 

It is my opinion that all gases should be treated as dan- 
gerous ; and no matter how slight the traces may be, men 
should be taught to treat them as dangerous. If all shot- 
holes are properly charged, with a so called safety powder 
and properly tamped, the dust removed, and all precau- 
tions taken and rules carried out, we are certain to make 
a good showing during the year 1913. 

A. G. Hany, Mine Foreman, 
United States Coal & Coke Co. 
Gary, W. Va. 
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The Certificate Law 


The article on The Certificate Law, by Charlton Dix- 
on, Coal Age, Oct. 25, p. 604, is timely and very much 
to the point. Mr. Dixon says: “The certificate law, so 
prevalent in most mining states, practically confines men 
to a certain prescribed territory.” 

The coal fields of Tennessee and Kentucky furnish an 
apt illustration of the workings of the present law. The 
Tennessee coal lies principally in the eastern part of the 
state and in close proximity to the coal fields of south- 
eastern Kentucky. These are, in fact, the same coal 
fields and are taken together to form what is known as 
District No. 19 of the United Mine Workers’ Organiza- 
tion. 

There are coal mines all along the border line dividing 
these two states. A man may hold a first-class certifi- 
cate, allowing him to fill the position of mine foreman 
in Tennessee; but he cannot act in that capacity in an 
adjoining mine across the state line, without again going 
to the expense of another examination before another 
examining board in Kentucky. Likewise, a certified 
mine foreman in Kentucky ceases to be eligible to that 
position the moment he steps across the state line into 
‘Tennessee, 

Mr. Dixon suggests that each state should incorporate 
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in their statutes, some provision for honoring the bona: 
fide certificates of other states. I believe this is a goo¢ 
suggestion, but before that can be done, there should by 
an effort made to standardize the examinations held ip 
the different states, in order to make them as nearly uni 
form as possible, in so far as they apply to the same posi 
tion and practically the same conditions. 

Not long ago, there was a man who took the examina: 
tion in Tennessee and was awarded a second-class (Class 
B) certificate. A few years later, after a change in th 
administration of the state government and the appoint. 
ment of an entirely new board of examiners, this man 
desired to go before the board and take the examination 
for a Class A certificate. In this examination, he failed 
to make a sufficient average to entitle him to even a Clay: 
B Certificate, which he already held under the previous 
examination. : 

This incident serves to illustrate the great difference in 
the examinations given in the same state, when the ex 
amining board is changed by a change of polities. Ta 
this connection, however, it may be stated that, in othet 
professions and callings, certificates granted in one state 
are not good in another state. It would be well to have 
this question thoroughly discussed in Coan Agr. 

U.S. Witson, 

Briceville, Tenn. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 
WEIR MEASUREMENT 


It is a common practice to measure the quantity of water 
flowing in a ditch or stream by constructing a weir similar 
to that shown in the accompanying figure, and allowing all 
of the water to flow over the weir. When a uniform flow 
has been established certain measurements are carefully 
taken and from these measurements the..quantity of the flow- 
ing stream is calculated, in cubic feet per second, or gallons 
per minute, as desired. 

Essential Points—In order to obtain fairly accurate re- 
sults, it is important to observe certain conditions, which may 
be described as follows: 


(a) The velocity with which the water approaches the 


weir called the ‘‘velocity of approach” must be reduced to a 
minimum; and to do this, the cross-section of the water in the 
weir or what may be called the “wetted area” of cross-sec- 
tion must be small in comparison with the area of the cross- 
section of the stream. 
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LONGITUDINAL Cross-SEcTION AND Front VIEW OF 
Weir, SHowrne Important DIMENSIONS 


Referring to the figure, the wetted sectional area is rep- 
resented by 1 X h = lh, and that of the stream by w (h + @). 
Good results are obtained when h does not exceed one-half 
d, and 1 does not exceed one-third w. The wetted area of the 
weir will then not exceed one-ninth of that of the stream, 
and the average stream velocity or velocity of approach will 
not exceed that proportion of the velocity of the water flow- 
ing through the weir. 

(b) In order to avoid, as much as possible, the effect that 
an inclined surface would have to increase the velocity of the 
water flowing through the weir, beyond that due to the head 
h, the faces both back and front of the weir dam (ab) must be 
vertical; and to avoid any undue disturbance of the steady 
flow, the upper edge of the dam is beveled as shown at a, in 
the figure. As a further means of maintaining a uniformly 
steady flow that will represent more correctly the velocity 
due to the height h, the vertical sides (ss) are extended a short 
distance beyond the crest (a) of the dam. Also, the empty space 
(0) under the waterfall must be open at the sides, or, other- 
wise, a vacuous condition will be created owing to the partial 
exhaustion of the air by the falling water, which would act 
to increase the flow of water over the dam. 
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Measuring the Head h—When the precautions mentioned 
have all been taken the velocity of the water flowing through 
the weir is practically that due to the height h or the vertical 
height of the surface level of the water above the crest (a) of 
the dam. To measure this height accurately a rod or gage 
(G) is usually set up in the stream a few feet above the dam. 
The rod is graduated in feet, the zero of the scale being level 
with the crest (a),as shown in the figure. To avoid the Topas 
tion of ripples that would interfere with the accurate reading 
of the gage, the up-stream edge is beveled and the rod is 
made very thin. 

Error Due to Velocity of Approach—Except in a still- 
water basin, the water at the gage always has more or less 
velocity (velocity of approach) for which allowance must he 
made if accuracy is desired. It has been shown by numerous 
experiments that when the velocity of approach does not ex- 
eeed 1 ft. per sec. the velocity of discharge is equal to thit 
due to the height h, within 2 per cent. of error. 

_ Calculation of Quantity—When great accuracy is not de- 
sired and the velocity of apprcach at the entrance to the 
weir Is small the quantity of water flowing through the weir 
may be calculated, in cubic feet per second, by the formula 


a q@=3hVh (1) 
in which q = quantity of water flowing (cu.ft. per sec. 3 =| 
length of weir (ft.); and h = vertical height (ft.) re level 
surface ahove edge or crest of weir. ; 
When it is desired to make correction for the 
approach, that velocity can be closely estimated by dividing 
the quantity of flow, as calculated by formula 1, by the cross- 
section (lh) of the weir, which gives the formula for finding 
he velocity (v) of approach, 


»=3 Vai 
to calculate the head h, due to this 





velocity of 
idi 


It is then necessary 
velocity, as follows: 
v2 


: (3-VW h)? 


2 X 32.16 
The head h,;, calculated as producing the velocity of ap- 
proach, must then be added to the head h, as measenae Dy 
the gage, to obtain the total head (H), which is, approxi- 
mately, the actual head producing the flow through the weir; 
| 


thus, , 
H=ht+h =h+0.14h=1.14h 


The quantity of water passing over the weir is then found. 
substituting this total head H for h in form ara Wee Ary 


" g@=31HYH =3.65lhV ah cu.ft. per sec. 
his last formula is practically correct for findin e ap- 
proximate flow of water over a weir constructed 2 eee 
to the diagram shown in the accompanying figure, 
Bee es Tallow time son riela ts Pugh ts from the above and ex- 
e quantity of water flowing th i 
gallons (G) per minute. a Se ee ve al 


G = 1640 h Vh gal. per min. 


= 0.14h 
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Examinations for Mine Manager, Mine 
Examiner and Hoisting Engineer, 


Held at Springfield, IIl., 
Sept. 3, 1913 


‘Selected Questions) 


Ques.—An entry is parallel to a land line and 150 ft. 
from it. If the rooms turned off the entry run at an 
angle of 45 deg. with the entry; what distance can they 
be driven, allowing a barrier of 10 ft.? 

Ans.—Deducting the 10 ft. for the width of the barrier 
pillar leaves 150 — 10 = 140 ft. of coal to be taken 
out between the entry and the barrier. The length of 
each room measured on the straight rib is 140 ~ sin 
45° = 140 — 0.707 = 198 ft. This measurement is 
taken into the extreme corner and the face of the coal 
must then be kept parallel to the entry. If, however, 
the face of the room is squared with the track, the length 
will be less by an amount equal to the width of the 
room. Thus, for a room 24 ft. wide, the distance from 
the entry to the face would be 198 — 24 = 174 ft. 

Ques.—What are the uses of the following instruments, 
in connection with coal mines: the anemometer, ther- 
mometer, barometer and water gage? 

Ans.—The anemometer is used to ascertain the ve- 
locity of the air current, in feet per minute. The ther- 
mometer is used to find the temperature of the air cur- 
rent and the mine air, at different points in the workings. 
The barometer indicates the pressure of the atmosphere, 
in inches of mercury column. The water gage shows 
the difference of pressure between the fan drift and the 

atmosphere, or between the intake and return airways, 
at the point where the observation is taken. It indi- 
cates the ventilating pressure inby from that point, meas- 
ured in inches of water column. 

Ques—What diameter of cylinder will be required to 
develop 50 hp., in a noncondensing engine that has a 
stroke of 4 ft. and makes 45 r.p.m., when working under 
a mean effective pressure of 30 lb. per sq.in.? 

Ans.—Since the engine makes two strokes for each 
revolution, the piston travel is 2 K 45 K 4 = 360 ft. 
per min. Fifty horsepower is equivalent to 50 & 33,000 
= 1,650,000 ft.-lb. per min. To develop this power at a 
speed of 360 ft. per min. will require a total pressure 


on the piston of 


1, 650,000 
360 


For a mean effective pressure of 30 lb. per sq.in., the 
required area of the piston or cylinder is 


pa= = 4583+ 1d. 





4583 ; 
Brian, =152.77+ sq.in. 
The required diameter of the cylinder is, then, 
152.77 
= np "O54 = 13.94, say 14 in. 
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(Jues.—Describe a synclinal and an anticlinal axis, re- 
spectively. 

Ans.—A “syncline,” in geology, is a trough or valley 
formed by the dip of the strata toward the same line, 
which is the axis of the syncline or the “synclinal axis.” 
In distinction from this, an “anticline” is a ridge from 
which the strata dip away on each side. The ridge line 
or a line parallel thereto and symmetrical the sloping 
strata on each side is the “anticlinal axis.” 

Ques—With a fan developing 30 hp. and a water gage 
of 2.3 in., if only 50 per cent. of useful effect is obtained, 
what quantity of air would be produced? 

Ans.—The useful effect being 50 per cent., the power 
on the air is 0.50 (30 X 33,000) = 495,000 ft.-lb. A 
De gage of 2.3 in. corresponds to a ventilating pressure 

2.38 X 5.2 = 11.96 lb. per sq.ft. The quantity of air 
a circulation is then calculated as follows: 
x 495,000 


Of E= p = T1.96° = 41,388 cu.ft., 


Ques.—The anemometer indicates a yelocity of the 
air current, of 200 ft. per min., in an airway 5x8 ft. and 
4000 ft. long. Calculate (a) the quantity of air passing 
per minute; (b) the pressure in pounds per square foot ; 
(c) the water gage; and (d) the horsepower on the air. 

Ans.—(a) The sectional area of the airway is a 
5X 8 = 40 sq.ft. Assuming the indicated velocity is an 
average velocity for this airway, the quantity of air in cir- 
culation is 

q = av = 40 XK 200 = 8000 cu.ft. per min. 

(b) The rubbing surface of the airway, assuming that 
the given length includes the return, is s = 2 (5 + 8) X 
4000 = 104,000 sq.ft. The ventilating pressure is, then, 
nie wsv ps 0.00000002 X& 104,000 & 2002 

ae 40 
~= 2.08 1b. per sq.jt. 
(c) The water gage is 2.08 K 5.2 = 10. 
(d) The horsepower on the air is 
peg mh Pia 8000 X 2.08 
33,000 33,000 

Ques.—Show by figures how to calculate the quantity 
of air passing in an entry 6 ft. high and 10 ft. wide, the 
velocity of the air current being 600 ft. per min. 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway isa = 6 X 10 
= 60 sq.ft. The quantity of air passing is, then, 

q = av = 60 X 600 = 36,000 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques —If 10 hp. gives 20,000 cu.ft. of air per min- 
ute, in a certain mine, what horsepower will be required 
to produce 45,000 cu.ft. in the same mine f 

Ans.—Assuming there is no change in the efficiency 
of the ventilator, the power varies as the cube of the 
quantity, or the power ratio is equal to the cube of the 
quantity ratio. Thus, calling the required horsepower 2, 


ie 45,000\3 _ /9\3 __ 729 
TOE \ 90,000 eae 


64 
LO SWAIN ae: 
we ES 113.9 hp. 


nearly 





8+ in. 





= 0.504 hp. 
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Washington, D. C. 


An interesting decision has been announced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regarding the case of the ‘‘Leb- 
anon Commercial Club vs. the Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co. 
et al,’ which related to the local rates for the transportation 
of bituminous coal in carload lots from mines located on the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. in Virginia and Tennessee, these 
being less to Louisville than to Lebanon, an intermediate lo- 
eal point 67 miles nearer to the mines than Louisville. Com- 
plaint was also made because the rates varied according to 
the grade of the coal while the rates to Lebanon were not 
varied in this way. 

The commission now holds that as the rates to Louisville 
are influenced largely by the movement of bituminous coal 
over the Ohio River and by competing rail carriers the lower 


and varied rates to that point have not been shown to be: 


unjustly discriminatory as against Lebanon. 

In dealing with this case some interesting points were de- 
veloped, notably the general question with reference to the 
proper method of treating points which enjoy water connec- 
tions and which are more or less competitive with other 
points that do not enjoy such connections. In speaking of this 
matter, the Commission, in the decision referred to, says: 


The complainant admits that Louisville’s position on the 
Ohio River, and as a railroad center, operates to give it rates 
which Lebanon may not reasonably claim. But it is insisted 
that these advantages do not warrant the existing differences 
between Louisville and Lebanon rates, and that the same 
should not exceed 15c. per ton. This particular figure, how- 
ever, is merely the conclusion of the complainant’s rate ex- 
pert. The Commission finds the record quite bare of any- 
thing that will enable it to determine the extent to which the 
Lebanon rate should be allowed to exceed the Louisville rate. 
It must also be remembered that any change which may be 
made in the existing differential will necessarily reflect into 
the rates to other Louisville & Nashville points, intermediate, 
as is Lebanon, to Louisville. Under all these circumstances, 
it is the view of the Commission that final action on the fourth 
section element of this petition should await the disposition 
of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co.’s Fourth Section Appli- 
cation No, 1952, and also the construction of the fourth sec- 
tion to be made by the Supreme Court in cases now under 
submission. 

The only question remaining is whether or not there is 
discriminatioa against Lebanon, pecause its rates are not va- 
ried according to the grade of the coal, as are the rates to 
Louisville. Complainant contends that a number of years ago 
Lebanon enjoyed such rates through the medium of a tariff 
provision which granted a 30 per cent. refund from the pub- 
lished rate when the coal was used for steam purposes. 

The defendants say that when this refund was made the 
gross rate from Jellico to Lebanon was $1.65 per ton. This 
amount was actualiy co:lected and retained on domestic coal. 
The refund left the net rate on steam coal $1.15% per ton. 
This refund was discontinued July 20, 1901, and the Louisville 
& Nashville then established the present rate of $1.20 per ton 
on all bituminous coal from Jellico to Lebanon. It will be 
observed that this effected a reduction of 45c. per ton on 
domestics eceal and an advance of 4%c. per ton on steam 
coal. 

The Louisville market appears to be controlled by the 
movement of coal by river at a low transportation cost, and 
by the movement of coal from western Kentucky mines at a 
rate of 60c. per ton by the Illinois Central R.R. These con- 
ditions appear to compei the Louisville & Nashville to make 
a low rate to Louisville on slack coal and on nut and slack 
mixed, but permit a somewhat higher rate on other grades. 

An_ examination of the tariffs of the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. Co. discloses that Lebanon, in this respect, is in no dif- 
ferent position from the other local Louisville & Nashville 
points. Also the present rates to Lebanon appear to be so 
constructed as to equalize the former refund on steam coal. 
On this record the Commission cannot say that the present 
sraded rates to Louisville result in unjust discrimination 
against Lebanon. 


HARRISBURG, PENN, 


The three-day Industrial, Welfare and Efficiency confer- 
ence at the State Capitol came to an end on Oct. 29, with an 
“experience meeting,” at which mayors, labor leaders and offi- 
cials of industrial and labor commissions of this and other 
states gave the results of their observations and generally 
agreed that there should be concerted effort by employers and 
employees to work for abolition of dangerous practices. 

The chief address was made by Dr. Lucien W. Chaney, 
of the United States Department of Labor, who in the course 
of his remarks, stated tiat the reputation of American in- 
dustries for accidents was not good, yet statistics of late 
years showed that the majority of places were superior to 
European industries in the matter of casualities. 
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The conference adopted resolutions recommending that 
the department of labor and industry which had called the 
conference in conjynction with the Engineers’ Society of 
Pennsylvania should encourage in every way the organization 
of safety commissions in works and that its efforts to secure 
mediation of disputes should be supported. 

Naturally the bulk of the discussion and papers went 
toward the lines wnere statistics and experience show the cas- 
ualties are greatest, the industries and the facts and figures 
presented during the three days of the convention should 
prove immensely valuable to students of welfare, etc., be- 
cause they came from every angle of the problem. One of 
the most significant facts about the addresses was that while 
the speakers were regarded in most cases as advanced in 
the benevolent projects of the day, every one counselled study 
of the proposition and earnestly represented the danger of 
laws that are not workable or which in the language of the 
legislative body are “half baked.” The only regret about the 
convention is that it could not have been hetd before the last 


legislature convened and the men elected there to have been ~ 


required to attend its sessions and gain a little knowledge on 
what they were going to legislate on. 


Individuals File Their Auswers 


George F. Baer, Edward T. Stotesbury, Henry C. Frick, 
Peter A. B. Widener, George F. Baker, Henry A. du Pont, 
Danie? Willard, Henry P, McKean and Samuel Dickson, indi- 
vidual defendants in the government’s suit to dissolve the so 
called hard-coal trust, on Oct. 29, filed an answer in the United 
States District Court, denying the charges of conspiracy to 
monopolize the sale and production of anthracite in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Aside from the general denial of having formed a mo- 
nopoly in violation of the Sherman anti-trust act and the 
commodities clause of the Hepburn act, the defendants refer 
to the answers of the defendant coal companies as filed last 
week through Charles Heebner. The answer, in effect, 


merely conforms with the rules of the court, the defense 
being outlined in the answers of the Reading Co. and the 


railroads. 


Mine Cave Investigation 


Charles Enzian, Mining Engineer of the U. 8S. Bureau of 
Mines, has been instructed by the Bureau to codperate with 
D. T. Williams, former mine inspector, and H. D. Johnson, 
the two men selected by the city council of Scranton to 
check up the work of the city mine cave commission, with 
reference to the cave situation in West Scranton. The at- 
torneys for the city have started two suits in regard to this 
matter, one of which will probably be settled in February, 
this being the suit of the Graff Furnace Co. vs. the Scranton 
Coal Co. The proposition involves three factors—surface, 
minerals, and surface support. The Supreme Court has held 
that surface support is the inherent right of the surface, as 
broad as the grant, and the grantor, who owns in fee both 
coal and surface, cannot reserve the right of surface sup- 
port. It is this decision upon which the citizens of West 
Seranton are relying. One feature which causes considerable 
trouble is the fact that decisions have been handed down in 
the lower courts whereby it was held that operators are 
entitled to all pillars where the lease or deed ealls for all 
the coal. In the cases where royalty is being paid, the 
lessors insist on their royalties under the ruling of the 
court entitling the operator to all the coal, and this is in the 
main responsible for the complete removal of pillars, and 
makes the situation difficult for the operators who would 
consider leaving sufficient pillars for surface’ support. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. is 
preparing to tap the rich deposits of coal in the lower levels 
of the old Anchor Colliery, Heckscherville Valley, near Potts- 
ville. Forty years ago the workings caught fire and the only 
way to prevent the complete destruction of the operation was 
to flood it. The water has just been pumped out. These are 
practically all virgin coal measures and it is thought that 
millions of tons can be mined. The coal will be prepared at 
the Pine Knot breaker, at Coal Castle. 
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Lykens—The Miners’ Institute recently formed held its 
first banquet on Saturday evening. A wagon load of turkeys, 
forty in number, was prepared for the miners, and _ the 
Reading Railroad Co. ran a special train carrying 360 men. 
The Miners’ Institute at this place was organized for the 
purpose of education as well as developing the town in any 
way necessary. One of the first questions to be considered is 
the New School Code passed by the recent legislature. 


Wilkes-Barre—The first case wherein parents living in a 
foreign country, have sued a coal company in this country for 
the death of their son, was started on Oct. 29, when a suit 
in trespass was brought against the Delaware & Hudson Co., 
in behalf of Fredio Hudak and Pajza, his wife, who are resi- 
dents of Austria. They ask $10,000 for the death of their 
son, who was killed in one of the company’s mines. 

The suit is being brought through the Austrian Consular 
agency and is the first of its kind to be filed in this section of 
the state. By an act of the legislature of 1911, parents and 
others living in foreign countries can institute suit for dam- 
ages for injuries sustained by relatives whose heirs they 
would be in case of death. Previous to this relatives had 
to be residents of the state to enter such a suit. The victim 
was employed by the D. & H. Co., for about four months and 
was caught by a runaway trip on a slope. 


Seranton—Five miners while employed at timbering in 
the Taylor mine of the D. L. & W. R.R. Co., were seriously 
buined by an explosion of gas recently. The men were 
earrying naked lamps and in going from one part of the 
mine to another they suddenly walked into a body of gas in 
the Big vein and the explosion followed. They were knocked 
down by the concussion and were burned about the face, 
hands and upper part of the body. 

On Oct. 29 several miners employed in the Diamond mine 

of the Lackawanna Coal Co. had a narrow escape when men, 
blasting for a sewer, fired a heavy charge, knocking a hole 
5 ft. long and almost as wide into the mine workings. The 
men were mining coal only a few feet away, but none were 
injured. 
' Shamokin—On account of a holy day on Nov. 1, many of 
the collieries were closed. Ministers interested in an 
evangelistic campaign to be waged next winter appealed to 
the miners to help them clear a plot of ground on which to 
erect a tabernacle. <A large number responded to the call 
and by night had things in shape for carpenters to begin 
work. The building will seat 3000 persons. Even most of 
the carpenter work will be done by the miners free of 
charge. 

Glen Lyon—A committee representing 4000 men and boys 
employed at the Susquehanna Coal Co.’s_ collieries have 
waited on Supt. Kohlbreaker to ask assistance in having 
non-union men employed at the collieries join the miner’s 
union. The committee had to be referred to the general man- 
agers office at Wilkes-Barre and will probably receive a 
hearing in a few days before another “button strike” is called 
in the lower valley workings. 


Bituminous 


_ Beaverdale—The Logan Coal Co. is installing extensive 
improvements at the workings, including a slope and motor 
system of haulage, in place of the present rope and shaft 
haulage. The improvements will greatly increase the daily 
output. The Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation mine 
at this place is also to be converted into a drift mine. 

Johnstown—It is likely that an appeal will be taken by 
counsel for E. H. Werner et al, in the case against the 
Western Maryland R.R. Co. in which damages to the sum 
of $110,000 were asked because of the building of a new spur 
of the railroad through properties of the defendants. Judge 
Reed of Jefferson County heard the award. There were four 
sets of plaintiffs, the Central Savage Firebrick Co., lessees of 
the coal and clay mining rights, Emanuel Statler who owned 
one-third interest in the coal, E. H. Werner, who owned one- 
third of the coal and Samuel U. Shober and George F, Kim- 
mell, who owned the remaining interest in the coal. 


Blossburg—The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission at its 
fall meeting in Pittsburgh on Oct. 31, awarded the widow 
of James Jack, Jr.. who died saving Michael Gallant and 
Martin Gula, miners, from a runaway train in a coal mine 
at St. Benedict, Penn., a silver medal and a pension of $50 
per month, with $5 a month additional for her daughter 
until the child reaches the age of 16. 


Washington—Norvella V. Sower has filed his statement of 
claim against the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co., in which he asks $5000 damages for personal in- 
juries received while employed ona motor in the mines of the 
company in July . The company is charged with negligence 
in not providing a safe place to work and in permitting a 
motor to remain out of repair. It is averred that the plates 
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on a certain motor, which protect the gear wheels, became 
worn out and dropped off, leaving the teeth exposed, into 
these the plaintiff got his hands, receiving painful injuries. 


Cairnbrook—The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., which 
has a large tract of valuable coal land, is not ready to begin 
operation of the new field at this time. Preparations will be 
made this winter, however, to open the tract as soon as 
spring weather arrives. The Lochrie and Loyalhanna mines 
are ready to ship coal as soon as the branch line from 
Windber is completed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Eskdale—Three hundred miners employed by the National 
Bituminous Coal & Coke Co., in Eskdale on Cabin Creek, re- 
cently struck because of a dispute over the price of pick 
mining. 


Charleston—The coal-property assessment appeals heard 
recently by Circuit Judge Samuel D. Littlepage have. been 
decided by him in favor of the coal company. State Tax Com- 
missioner Fred O. Blue may appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Gary—The Government Bureau of Mines’ rescue car No. 7, 
in charge of Jesse Henson, after spending two weeks on Pond 
Creek, is now at Gary. This car is on the road for the purpose 
of giving men instructions and training in the use of oxygen 
breathing apparatus and first-aid work. It will remain at 
the operations of the United States Coal & Coke Co. until 
Nov. 8, after which time it will go to Jenkinjones, Switchback 
and Pocahontas. 


ALABAMA 


Tuscaloosa—The barge line connecting the coal fields of 
the Birmingham district with the Gulf, through the Warrior 
River, was opened last week. This barge line will give the 
coal fields of Alabama direct water connection with the Gulf, 
and opens up a rich field of coal deposits, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
being the chief city from which shipments will be made. 


Birmingham—Alabama had a decrease of nine mine fatal- 
ities for the first seven months of 1913, against the corres- 
ponding period of last year. The record of the United States 
as a whole is not so encouraging, as the 1913 list shows an 
increase of 18 over the same period of last year. In the Ala- 
bama mines during the first seven months of 1912, 64 men 
met death by fatal accidents. During the first seven months 
of 1913, 55 miners have been killed. For the entire country, 
there have been 1437 miners killed during this period, while 
in the same length of time last year 1419 miners were fatally 
injured in the mines. 


KENTUCKY 


Earlington—The Illinois Central R.R. has renewed its 
contracts for coal with the operators along its lines in west- 
ern Kentucky. The contract runs for one year, the old 
contract expiring this month. The agreement was changed 
slightly, and there was a discussion of the amendment, the 
document finally being made on a mutually satisfactory 
basis. 

Pineville—The Waliins’ Creek Coal Co. has completed a 
new tipple, replacing that which was destroyed by fire 
several months ago, and is again delivering graded coal. It 
was compelled to market only run of mine during the time it 
was without screening facilities. The company has recently 
acquired additional property, and will enlarge its capac- 
ity. 

Rockport—A few of the small coal mines, are having 
trouble with their miners, and at one mine the men have 
walked out. The walk-out resulted from the discharge of 
several men who quit work on the day of a rally at Madi- 
sonville intended for the purpose of organizing the miners of 
western Kentucky. 

Morganfield—E. K. Ashby, who operated what is known 
as the Thomas coal mine, has disposed of the property to 
the Jackson Coal Co., Ft. Branch, Ind. The new owner will 
operate the mine, which has been idle for some time. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The Lorain Coal & Dock Co. has appealed to 
Judge Vickery to set aside a $111,000 verdict awarded by a 
jury in Judge Lawrences court against them and in favor of 
Anton Pietrowski, of Lorain. The corporation declares that 
it is not responsible because Pietrowski was injured when 
the corporation was a West Virginia company. It is now an 
Ohio corporation. 

The Ohio Mining Commission, which has finished visit- 
ing mines in Ohio and adjoining states, had only a few 
sessions during the past week when Professor Ray of the 
department of Mines of the Ohio State University and Pro- 
fessor Bownocker, of the department of geology of the state 
institution, appeared before it. Arguments from the miners 
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and operators will be heard beginning Nov. 5, according to 
the present arrangements. 

As the aftermath of a fire which is said to have done 
thousands of dollars damage, caused it is alleged, by oil 
being allowed to escape in coal, the Rock Run Coal Co. has 
filed suit for $50,000 damages against the Chartiers Oil Co. 
The coal company is the owner of what is termed the No. 6 
vein in Coal Township, Perry County, Ohio, and declares that 
although the oil company knew it was the owner of the 20- 
acre tract and was mining therein, it drilled’ a well for 
some distance below the coal. 

Dayton—The announcement is made that the W. P. Rice 
Coal Mining Co. recently incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $75,000 will develop coal lands in Athens county, 


Ohio. The conpany’s headquarters will be located at Day- 
ton. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Ind.—The Monon Coal Co. and the Consoli- 


dated Coal Co., operating mines in the Sullivan-Linton group. 
embracing the counties of Sullivan, Green, Owen and a part of 
Clay, have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a regrouping of the mines in Indiana with reference to 
rating to the Chicago district. Mines in the Brazil-Clinton 
group, comprising the counties of Vermilion, Vigo, Park, and 
a part of Clay have a rate of 77c. to Chicago, and the mines 
in the other group 87c. Being competitive, it is claimed the 
mines in the two districts should have the same rating. 

Petersburg—The Knox Mining Co., of Bicknell, and Martin 
& Miley, of Montgomery, have leased more than 2000 acres of 
coal land near here. 


Princeton—The fire in the Ft. Branch mine of the Ft. 
Branch Mining Co., which it was thought had been extin- 
guished last week after three days’ burning, has broken out 
again and is more threatening than at first. The mine-rescue 
car was summoned from Evansville. : 


ILLINOIS 


Benton—The cages at the shaft of the Benton Coal Co. 
dropped to the bottom of the shaft a few days ago, putting 
the mine out of commission for several days. No one was 
seriously injured. 


East St. Louis—<At several points in Southern Tllinois there 
are many petty strikes on account of local grievances. This 
is a forerunner of what is to be expected Apr. 1, next, when 
the present agreement expires. 

Decatur—A miner, John Magill, in. the Lovington Mines, 
dug out a few days ago a petrified human foot. It was im- 
bedded in rock almost a thousand feet below the surface. It 
has been sent to experts for examination. 


Zeizler—Some little time ago a slight explosion took 
place in the mine at this place; there were about 450 men in 
the mine when the explosion occurred, but only one was 
burned by the explosion and no one was fatally injured. 


Livingston—The No. 1 mine of the New Staunton Coal Cos 
located at this place, made the following averages for the 
first half of the month of September: The average output per 
day of eight hours was 4277 tons and for the last helf of the 
same month the average daily hoist was 4318 tons, the later 
figure means about 539 tons per hour, or nearly 9 tons per 
minute. This is a machine mine, operating in the No. 6 seam 
and is 286 ft. deep. 


Springfield—The State Mining Board will hold an examina- 
tion for state mining inspectors, beginning Monday, Nov. 17, 
in the office of the Board, Springfield, Ill. This Board has 
been reorganized recently, the following members having 
been appointed: John Bohlander, president, Pekin, operator; 
James Forester, Hallidayboro, operator: James Shaw, secre- 
tary, Virden, miner Thomas L. Jones, Ladd, miner; J. B. Mc- 
Kiernan, Peoria, hoisting engineer. 

The mines of the O’Gara Coal Co., located in the counties 
of Sangamon, Macoupin and Saline, have resumed operation 
after an idleness of several weeks owing to financial troubles. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—The recent coal-mine strikes, affecting nearly 
700 miners in Oklahoma and Arkansas, were amicably settled 
Oct. 29. Five hundred men returned to the Oklahoma Co.’s 
mines, at Dewar, Okla., and 175 men to the Eureka Coal Co.’s 
mine at Montana, Ark. 


NEW MEXICO 
Dawson—W ork was resumed Oct. 30 in Mines Nos. 1, 4 and 
5 of the Stag Cafion Fuel Co., with about one-third of the 
normal force. Forty-two bodies still remained in mine No. 2. 
The wrecked workings have been explored and the remaining 
bodies will be brought out as soon as possible. Upon this 
date 219 dead had, in all, been taken from this mine. 
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OREGON 


Portland—Anthony Mohr who is interested in the develop- 
ment of a coal proposition south of Fossil, Ore., has exten- 
sive reports to present to the officials of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington R.R. & Navigation Co., with a view of having the 
road extend its line to the fields. Mr. Mohr reports having 
put in the months of June and July in the coal district, where 
his syndicate holds leases on 2000 acres of land. He says an 
8-ft. seam of semi-bituminous coal equal to the Rock Springs 
variety has been located. He also says further work will be 
prosecuted in February. 
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Juneau, Aluska—A despatch from Juneau states that the 
registrar and receiver of the Juneau land office have recom- 
mended to the commissioner of the general land office that 
the Hartline group of coal claims in the Bering River dis- 
trict, Alaska, located by various members of the Hartline 
family of Anna, Illinois, be canceled for failure to open and 
develop the claims. The local land office found that the 
charges of fraud alleged to have been committed by John 
W. Hartline and others in locating the claims were not 
proved. 

Lingan, Nova Scotia—Owing to the increasing demand for 
Cape Breton coal, which cannot be supplied by the com- 
panies now operating, it is proposed to develop on a large 
scale the coal. areas owned by the Lingan Coal Co., Ltd., in 
the vicinity of the old Gardiner mine at Lingan. This prop- 
erty is stated to contain 40,000,000 tons of good workable 
coal. The movement is being promoted by A. C. Ross, who 
has been for many years prominent in connection with the 
mining and industrial development of Cape Breton. Mr. 
Ross will make Montreal his headquarters and will endeavor 
to interest Canadian and American capitalists in the enter- 
prise 


Udi, Nigeria—It has been announced that extensive coal 
deposits have been discovered at Udi, Southern Nigeria, 
West Africa. Tests carried out by the Government and analy- 
ses at the Imperial Institute in London are said to have 
given results, at least two-thirds as good as those of the 
best Welsh coal. It is also stated that a survey for a rail- 
way to connect this coalfield with the river port of Onitsha 
is being carried out. The importance of this line as affording 
cheap fuel to the two Nigerias would be great, while it would 
make for the development of the trade of this rich district 
and the settlement of internal disputes among the natives of 
the hinterland. 


Vancouver Island, British Columbia—Progress toward Te- 
sumption of production of coal at normal rate is slow, ex- 
cept in the case of the mines of Comox colliery (Cum- 
berland) of the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd. For 
the month of September the output of the Cumberland mines 
was 52,187 tons, nearly one-third of which was from No. 5 
mine. 

The riots of the strikers that took place in August did 
not cause a stoppage of work at Cumberland. At the same 
company’s Extension mines, though, operations had to be 
suspended, following destruction of three electric locomo- 
tives, a number of mine cars, and part of the surface build- 
ings, to which the -strikers set fire. ; 

The Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Mining Co.’s Jingle* Pot 


‘mine is the only one on Vancouver Island being worked with 


U. M. W. of A. men; its production is probably about 200 tons 
a day, but definite information has not been obtained. The 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., is working its South Well- 
ington mine, but as miners are not yet obtainable in sufficient 
numbers to admit of a larger production, output is only 
about 200 tons a day. This company is proceeding with the 
equipment of two new mines in the northern part of Van- 
couver Island. The Western Fuel Co., which has large mines 
near Nanaimo, is not yet making any regular production 


worth noting, though it is stated it is getting out, a little 
coal. 
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J. Warber Shook, vice-president and general manager of 
the Central Iron & Steel Co., at Holt, Ala., has tendered his 
resignation, and will enter other business. Mr. Shook is one 
of the best known coal and iron men in the South. 


November 8, 1913 


Erskine Ramsey has been appointed as the Birmingham 
member of the American Executive Committee of the Anglo- 
American Exposition to be held in London next year. 


W. L, Klutz, formerly superintendent of the Thomas fur- 
nace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., at Thomas, Ala., has 
been appointed general manager of the Central Iron & Coal 
io., at Holt, Ala. 


W. A. McDonald has been appointed manager by the Van- 
couver, B. C., men who recently acquired the coal property of 
the Columbia Coal and Coke Co. formerly controlled in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

John Mitchell, former president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, was honored by thousands of miners through- 
out the various coal fields of Pennsylvania, on Oct. 29. Little 
or nothing was done at the collieries, Parades, mass meet- 
ings and many large demonstrative celebrations were held at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pottsville, Scranton, Shamokin and Hazelton. 


B. N. Saunders recently elected president of the North- 
western Fuel Co., is one of the youngest men in St. Paul at 
the head of a large corporation. The Northwestern Fuel Co., 
with a capital of $4,500,000, has extensive interests in this 
section, while the docks at Duluth are among the most modern 
in the country. Mr. Saunders is 36 years of age and a grad- 
uate of Yale. 

Jas. McEvoy, of Toronto, Ontario, who was associate 
leader of one of the International Geological Congress ex- 
‘cursion parties that went west after the close of the con- 
gress, has recovered from the attack of pneumonia that ne- 
eessitated his going into hospital in Vancouver, B. C. Before 
returning to Toronto, he examined the property of the Co- 
lumbia Coal and Coke Co., situated in Similkameen district, 
iB C.. 
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Pomeroy, Ohio—The K. & M. Railway Co. has started to 
build a two-mile branch up Thomas Fork to tap a new coal 
territory which is being opened by the Stalter-Essex Coal Co. 
It is expected to have the mines opened by the first of the 
year. 

Butler, Penn.— Work has been commenced on the plant of 
the Lake Trade Coal Co., located a short distance from Argen- 
tine. This company has more than a thousand acres of coal 
Jand under contract in this district, and the intention is to 
mine 1000 tons of coal per day when in full operation. 

Venice, Penn.— Work on the new Montour branch of the 
Pp. & L. E. railroad is progressing rapidly, and should be 
ready for the ties and track in a few weeks. Work on the 
new mines No. 1 and 2, is being pushed and it is expected 
that the mines will be producing by the time the railroad is 
completed. 

Crow’s Nest Pass, B. C.—The building of a new locker 
house has been undertaken at the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Co.’s Coal Creek mines, present locker accommodation being 
inadequate. Production of coal from the B North mine, Coal 
Creek, has been considerable lately; the new jig is now in 

. operation there. 
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Columbus, Ohio—The Kingwood Collieries Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000 to mine and deal in coal. The incorporators are J. W. 
Miller, J. S. McVey, D. N. Postlewaite, L. M. McGrath and M. 
A. Fanning. 

Glen Campbell, Penn.—A charter was granted the Super- 
jor Coal Co. to mine coal; capital $5000. The incorpora- 
tors are George S. Hampton, Harry T. Rotenbury, and H. J. 
Ehrlech all of Philadelphia. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—The following companies have filed 
notice of an increase of debt with the Secretary of State. 
The Susquehanna Coal Co. from nothing to $10,000.000 for the 
ultimate purpose of absorbing the coal properties of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co.; the Wilkes-Barre Colliery Co., of 
Wilkes-Barre from $310,000 to $500,000; Dexar Coal Co., of 
Philadelphia from $5000 to $50,000; and the Hawthorne Coal 
Co., of Williamsport from nothing to $67,000. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Eastern Ore Co., of Philadelphia, 
has been incorporated under the laws of Delaware, with a 
eapital stock of $1,000,000. Object to acquire coal, iron and 
ether minerals and ores. 
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Glasgow, Scotland—One hundred thousand miners in Scot- 
land have received an increase of wages amounting to 6c. per 
day. 


Lansford, Penn.—The boiler makers and apprentices of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. have received an increase of 
wages, ranging from 2c. to 5e. per hour. This increase is to 
last for one year. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Philadelphia furnace of the Sloss 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., at Florence, Alabama, which has 
been out of blast since last May, has been relined, and was 
blown in in October. 


Steubenville, Ohio—The tow-boat “Robert Jenkins” on 
its way south with a coal float, lost five barges here. The 
barges crashed into a pier of the Panhandle railroad bridge 
and sank. The tow boat was not damaged. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio State Utilities Commission has 
granted permission to the officials of the Hocking Valley 
Railway Co. to issue $4,000,000 one-year notes for the pur- 
chase of equipment providing they are not sold under 98 per 
cent. 


Carrollton, Penn.—T. S. Davis recently purchased a tract 
of about 1100 acres of coal in the vicinity of Bradley Junc- 
tion, representing an expenditure of close to $50,000. The 
coal brought an average of $40 per acre, and was purchased 
from Peter Bertram, John Hershell, and others. 


Sydney, N. S.—Nearly 7,000,000 tons of coal were mined in 
1912 from the four Nova Scotia coalfields; Sydney, Inverness, 
Pictou and Cumberland. Approximately half of this amount 
was sold in the Maritime Provinces, the rest going to Quebec 
and the United States. 


Washington, Penn.—In connection with the trouble at the 
Reliance Coke Works, near Centerville, attorneys, on Oct. 30, 
filed 11 more ejectment suits against miners living in com- 
pany houses who refused to work in the mine. ‘The court 
honored the request of the company and directed the sheriff 
to eject these 11 men and their families. 


Duluth, Minn.—The barge “Santigo,’” of the J. J. Boland 
line, Buffalo, with 2500 tons of anthracite, cleared for the 
Soo recently with the first load of coal ever shipped east 
from Duluth by way of the Great Lakes. The cargo consisted 
of screenings from anthracite shipped uplake in the summer 
and has been sold to a company at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Philadelphia, Penn,.—Hearings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the anthracite coal rates will begin at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on Nov. 17, with Com- 
missioner J. H. Marble in charge. It is reported that the 
anthracite carrying roads will be called upon to submit evi- 
dence. The hearings will be the first held since the recent in- 
vestigation was started. 


Hickory, Penn.—Charles Marquis, of Woodrow, has sold 
his farm containing 260 acres to Virgil McDowell of Midway. 
The consideration was about $33,000. Mr. McDowell is the 
agent for the Carnegie Coal Co. The farm is known as the 
Thomas McCorkle farm. It came to Mr, Marquis through 
the will of Mrs. McCorkle. This farm is one of the last to be 
sold in this section for its coal. 


Crow’s Nest Pass, B. C.—The Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. 
has contracted to supply coal to the City of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, at the following rates: For slack, $4.80 a ton; mine 
run, $5.55; No. 1 lump, $5.75; No. 2 lump, $6.15. These prices 
include delivery at the city buildings, which means about 50 
cents a ton in favor of the city. Tenders had been invited, 
but the Crow’s Nest Co. declined to put in a bid; the bids re- 
ceived showcd an increase on last year’s prices for mine 
run and lump coal, notwithstanding the recent tariff reduc- 
tion of 45 cents a ton. 


Vancouver Island, B. C.—The Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir) Limited has ordered electrically driven pumping plants 
for three of its mines—one unit each for its No. 5 mine, 
Comox colliery, Cumberland, and Extension colliery near 
Ladysmith, and two units for its newly opened No. 8 mine, 
situated about four and one-half miles from the town of 
Cumberland, Comox district. One of the last-mentioned will 
consist of two pumps working in series, to deliver 350 gal. 
per min. against a head of 740 ft. Of the others, two will be 
driven. by 75-hp. alternating-current motors, and the third by 
a 75-hp. direct-current motor; each of these will be capable 
of delivering 350 gal. per min. against a head of 370 ft. 
The pumps will be manufactured by Canadian Allis- 
Chalmers, Ltd. and the motors by Canadian General Electric. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite trade assuming the usual winter activity but 
lacking snap except in certain grades. Soft coal showing 
wavering tendency in spots, Lower temperatures and a 
tightening in car supply having a steadying influence. Most 
grades now in good supply. 


Hard coal operations are more or less closely confined 
to certain sizes, and the trade lacks the characteristic snap 
usual at this time of the year. However, the slow move- 
ment is causing a certain uneasiness, and the companies are 
not inclined, as a rule, to take on any new business. Indi- 
cations are that there is not a great deal of coal in dealers’ 
hands. Stove and broken are short, particularly the former, 
and dealers are finding it necessary to do considerable jock- 
eying to keep supplied in all grades. 

Bituminous operators have so far held the market firmly 
but there is an undeniable wavering tendency, due to the 
unusually heavy business through the summer, and the aop- 
sence of any new demand. This is particularly the case in 
the Eastern Coastwise trade where large corporations are 
asking that shipments on contracts be delayed, and pro- 
ducers are inclined to modify prices although no shading of 
consequence has yet developed. Wholesalers are finding 
themselves unable to place the unexpectedly heavy ton- 
nages from West Virginia, particularly as a great deal of 
this trade was covered by Pennsylvania coals in anticipation 
of a shortage in the former grades. Plentiful supply, even 
of the better qualities, is the feature of the situation at the 
moment. 

A complete absorbtion of the abnormally heavy produc- 
tion of slack, incident to the large movement to the lakes 
is the feature of the situation in the Pittsburgh district. 
The car supply has been better than was anticipated, while 
the increased retail demand has about equalized the de- 
creased industrial consumption. The situation in Ohio is 
more encouraging. Production is being steadily restricted, 
due to the short car supply, and demand is on the increase. 


The recent cold snaps resulted in a heavy rush for coal, 
and prices are ruling firm with a tendency toward higher 
levels. 


toad is brisk, with a good supply of 
both coal and vessels; the demand is heavy, extending even 
into the high volatiles. The car situation has been somewhat 
easier, and producers are optimistic in spite of. unfavorable 
reports in other parts of the country. In the Southern mar- 
ket, both coal and coke are quiet, particularly the steam 
grades, and there is little indication of any immediate im- 
provement, 

Low temperatures and a further restriction in the car sup- 
ply has had a tightening effect upon the Middlewestern situ- 


Trade at Hampton 


ation. The trade is on a comparatively strong basis, with 
prices on certain grades exceptionally high. There is a 
heavy movement in anticipation of a severe winter; the 


country districts are also coming into the markets stronger, 
and the outlook is good at the present. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Pennsylvanias seem to find a ready sale. Uneasiness over an- 
bordering on a weak market. Market cargoes at distribut- 
ing points. Georges Creek in plentiful supply. Higher grade 
Pennsylvanias seem to find a ready sale. Uneasiness over an- 
thracite supplies, particularly on stove. 


Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River are apparently 
entering on a dull season. No intimations of any shading of 
the $2.85 f.0.b. price have been heard but the market can- 
not be said to be very strong. The export business has 
slumped for the present. Coastwise there is almost no in- 
quiry and conditions are as easy as though it were mid- 
Summer. Even the corporations are asking that shipments 
on contract be postponed and there is a general anxiety on 
the part of the agencies to make sales. 

Market cargoes, a sure index of a weak market, have ap- 
peared this week and on car prices have dropped a notch or 
two lower; $3.70 has been reliably reported for Hampton 
Roads coal for inland delivery, a price that would net $2.70@ 
2.75 f.0.b. loading port. 

The outlook is not particularly encouraging, although 
much may happen at this season either to cut down output 
or stimulate demand. The West Virginia production has 
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been rather heavier since July than was anticipated and con- 
tractors at this end have not absorbed fuel to quite the ex- 
tent that was looked for. During the suspension, too, when 
there was uncertainty over necessary supplies, considerable 
tonnages of the Pennsylvania grades were picked up by the 
large consumers. Everything considered it is not surprising 
the market is druggy now. 

Georges Creek is also in strong supply and with not the. 
spot business in sight that is necesary to keep car equip- 
ment working. It looks now as if this popular grade were 
over the hump and that for the balance of the season there 
would be supply enough to meet contract demands. 

More is being heard of car shortage in different districts 
in Pennsylvania. The market on the better grades continues 
fairly firm with moderate inquiry. Some of the operators 
have modified prices 5@10c. in order to take business for 
which cars are likely to be in better supply and also to 
tide thez:. over what they consider only a temporary dull: 
ness. 

There has been a slight stiffening in water freights since 
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the bad weather in October, particularly on the smaller 
craft out of New York; 75c. is about the rate from Hampton 
Roads to Boston for sail and barge tonnage. There is a call 
now for outside transportation to bring anthracite that is 
furnished by individual operators and rates are understood 
to be around 65c. to Boston. 


Anthracite—All the companies are slow on deliveries and 
have instructions out to be wary of new business. Dealers 
are doing everything possible to get stove coal in something 
like the proportion demanded by their trade but that size as- 
well as broken is coming forward extremely slow. Prem- 
iums f.o.b. New York for stove are reported to be 25@85c. 
and straight cargoes are out of the question. The continued 
slow movement of tows and the colder weather are making 
some of the Eastern dealers uneasy on account of the short 
time left for receiving cargoes up the rivers. 

Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as fol- 
lows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*................. $1.05@1.60 $1.30@1.70 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*............ 2.30@2.85 2.55@2.95 2.92@3.02 
New York*............. 2.60@3.15 2°85@3: 25m a, 20q@auae 
Baltimore* 3. 3% sj): AU eee eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*. 2. \f6..4 oe uins hat oles, + aceon $2.85@2.90 
Providence... . cca ees ne oe one sneer ei ok ya 3.70@3,.80 
Bostont.. oc visceanises ce y ole avec cise: 9 tke Sree ae 3.70@3. 88 
*F.o.b. On ears. 


NEW YORK 
Recent holidays have restricted both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous production and steadied up local markets. Pro- 
duction up to full limit but demand not so urgent. Colder 
Weather having a stimulating effect. 


Bituminous—There is no material change in the soft-coal 
market, although the tendency, if anything, is easier. The 
holidays last week, together with Election Day this week, 
have resulted in a short output which has had a steadying 
effect upon the situation. Mines as a rule continue work- 
ing up to full capacity. ae 

On the other hand, the car supply seems to be holding 
better than was‘ anticipated, and there has been a heavy 
movement of soft coal; cars on the Pennsylvania and B. & O. 
railroads are reported at 60@75% of requirements. Supplies 
at tidewater have increased some during the week. The 
market is now waiting the advent of the consuming inter- 
ests into the trade. So far as the prompt demand goes, it 
has been principally confined to the jobbing interests, and a 
further expansion does not seem probable until the real con- 
sumers appear. 
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The market in the wholesale trade is not quotably 
changed from last week, which prices we continue as fol- 
lows: West Virginia steam, $2.65@2.75; fair grades of Penn- 
sylvania, $2.75@2.85; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.85@ 
2.95; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.15@3.25; George’s Creek, 
$3.20@3.30. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal situation has failed to show 
any material change as yet, due to the colder weather; ap- 
parently this has been of a too intermittent character to have 
any effect. However, this has started coal moving out of 
the dealers’ hands, and it will not be long before the effects 
are felt in wholesale circles. Stove coal continues to be the 
leader among the short sizes, although it is a trifle easier this 
week. Egg is rather heavy and difficult to move. The steam 
sizes continue about the same, the low grades being in long 
supply. 

Production in the mining regions was badily restricted by 
two holidays last week and by Election Day this week, al- 
though a number of the mines attempted to work on this 
latter holiday. Aside from these interruptions, the com- 
panies are working full time. The car supply is still in- 
adequate; this has not as yet seriously affected the produc- 
tion, but, in view of the early development of this trouble, 
operators are apprehensive over what conditions will be 
when the general car situation reaches serious proportions. 

We continue New York hard-coal prices unchanged, with 
the exception of stove, which is now quotable at the regular 
eircular as follows: 


——Upper Ports—— ——- Lower Ports 





Circular Individual Circular Individual 

PM se. OD.O0 8 ik ee ate $4.95 
hy 450 O eae Cece 5.25 $5.15@5.25 5.20 $5. eee: 20 
ea 52s) S520 5.20 5.2 
nt 9S Oe ee 5.50 5.40@5.50 5.45 5. 3@5. 45 

rs hore ete isin sss 3.50 3.40@3.50 3.45 3.35@3.45 
Seclwhoat.. * rear eachcce See ZA bo 2.60@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.00@2.70 
PI ky sf eyeece ae 2.25 2.25 1.95@2.20 1.75@2.20 
2 UD) od Gis neo TNO no 70 1.50@1.70 


PRILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Market lacks the general urgency, customary at this 
period of the year. Active business restricted to certain 
grades. The new Pennsylvania state tax again becoming a 
feature in the situation. 


The anthracite trade in this vicinity, still seems to lack 
the snap that should chacterize it at this season of the year. 
Outside of broken and stove coal, there does not seem to be 
a particularly urgent market. Of course, dealers that place 
orders expect them filled promptly, an indication that points 
to the fact that there is not a great deal of coal on hand 
in the dealers’ yards, but the operations of the retailers, as 
well as the wholesale market, seems to be concentrated on 
certain sizes. The movement of egg and chestnut is en- 
hanced by the decree of the operators that orders for the 
scarce sizes shall be accompanied with a certain proportion 
of the other sizes, but this argument cannot be passed along 
to the consumer; it requires considerable jockeying on the 
part of the dealers to so adjust their stocks that they will 
get a proportion of the sizes they are in urgent need of. 

It is understood that, with the beginning of the winter 
season, the addition of the Pennsylvania State tax is being 
more generally observed than has been the case heretofore. 
Those operators or companies who have absorbed this tax 
during the hot spell, established no precedent, they say, and 
now that business is moving along with practically no 
concessions of any kind, the dealers are being saddled with 
this additional expense. In the city proper, this tax still con- 
tinues to be absorbed, but in the suburbs, many of the 
dealers are including it in their price to the consumer. 

The market for pea is increasing daily, with the supply 
only governed by the ability to load. There is as yet no in- 
dication of shortage in this size, it being understood that 
the large companies are fairly well stocked. The other steam 
sizes are also looking up, and as the winter advances, will 
show considerable improvement. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Heavy demand for slack the feature of the local market. 
Increased domestic consumption equalizing the lessened in- 
dustrial demand. Full competition in Connellsville coke and 
market demoralized. 

Bituminous—Lake shipments continue heavy, and will be 
Kept up, weather permitting, until the last moment, the ves- 
sel insurance coming off Dec. 1. Despite the heavy shipments 
there is practically no accumulation of slack, and it is com- 
manding $1@1.10 right along. <A large interest which nor- 
mally accumulates considerable slack to dispose of in the 
winter has relatively little so far, while another large inter- 
est which intended to begin piling up slack July 1 has 
piled none as yet, and may be inconvenienced in meeting its 
contract requirements this winter. There would be a ready 
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sale to operators at the circular price of 90c., to apply 
contracts, but none is available at this figure. 

Demand for 14%-in. from retailers is heavy now, apparently 
equalizing the slight decrease there has been from manufac- 
turers, owing chiefly to the slowing down in iron- and steel- 
trade activity. While car supply is not good, it is better than 
was expected for this period, and coal production is nearly at 
capacity. Some operators would make contracts for a full 
twelvemonth at the regular circular prices of the season, based 
on $1.30 for mine-run, but others would not, while earlier de- 
liveries command higher prices, which may be quoted approx- 


on 


imately as follows: Slack, $1@1.10; mine-run, $1.40@1.50; 
%-in., $1.50@1.60; 1%-in., $1.65@1.75 per ton at mine, Pitts- 


burgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—The coke market has been in mixed 
condition since the break reported last week from the $2.50 
quotation of a group of operators. For several weeks pre 
vious the condition had been as follows: The Producers’ Coke 
Co., the accredited sales representative of operators having 
about 5000 ovens, was quoting a uniform price of $2.50 on 
furnace coke, irrespective of delivery, while a second group 
of operators having about the same number of ovens sold 
their coke independently but quoted $2.50 as minimum, and a 
third group of about 5000 ovens were selling at various prices 
as occasions seemed to suggest. The market was made 
exclusively by these last, and was $2@2.15 for furnace coke. 
Some three weeks ago some of the second group of operators 
quietly quoted cut prices, down to $2.25 or lower; about ten 
days ago a sale waS made, according to authenticated ac- 
counts, by the Producers’ Coke Co. of 10,000 tons November 
to an Eastern steel company, at $1.90, as reported a week ago. 
At the same time it was admitted that the $2.50 price haa 
been abandoned. 
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The expectation of the $2.50 operators had been that when 
contracts expired quite generally Dec. 31 there would be 
such a redistribution of business as would give them a fair 
operation, their output recently being less than 50% of capa- 
city, but with decreased consumption of coke it appeareu 
probable that the business would do little more than fill up 
the cut price operators. There is now full competition be- 
tween all the operators not provided with contracts, and the 
market is quotable at about $2 for prompt furnace, and pos- 
sibly $2.25 for contract furnace, though without any serious 
negotiation. Foundry coke is about $2.75 for prompt or for- 
ward. The whole market is in uncertain position, reflecting 
not only the break among the operators, but also the contin- 
ually decreasing activity in the iron and steel trade. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Oct. 25 at 385,670 
tons, an increase of 6065 tons, and shipments at 389,068 tons, 
an increase of 5055 tons. Prospects are that the next report 
will show a great reduction in both production and ship- 
ments. . 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Market remains rather unsteady. 
minedly holding to old standards. 
provement. Anthracite much more 
weather. 


That the coal market here is wavering seems to be un- 
doubted. In view of the abnormally good conditions prevail- 
ing through the fall and summer the best posted coal men 
have been predicting for some time that a drop would occur. 
The previous week’s break, in both demand and prices has 
continued and it is generally reported that there was prac- 
tically little or no new demand. Prices have held about the 
same, although an exception was slack, which sold down to 
$1 and $1.05 in some cases, a drop of about 15c. from the 
figures of a couple of weeks ago. 

Operators are working desperately to hold the market. 
With plenty of coal on hand and a liberal supply of cars at 
most of the operations, there was a general refusal to sell 
at less than prices that were obtained recently. Although 
many coal men are predicting that a flat period is yet to be 
passed through, the operators for the most part appear 
sanguine and expect an early strengthening all along the 
line. There seems to be a determination on their part not to 
sell coal at low prices. 


Mine interests deter- 
Exports showing im- 
active with colder 
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The situation locally is rather slow, as there is not much 
spot demand. Considerable coal is reaching tide for shipment 
over the piers, but this is mostly for domestic coastwise de- 
livery or on export, and under contract. The export trade 
shows distinct signs of improvement. , o! 

Along anthracite lines there is some real activity. The 
past week brought the snappy sort of weather that meant 
business. Domestic sizes were all in excellent call and 
jobbers have orders for quick delivery that will mean a 


busy November. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Weather and transportation conditions against bitumin- 


ous trade. Much activity in anthracite in the West. Car 
shortage as great as ever. Coke continues weak. 
Bituminous—The market for sizes in bituminous is not 


so strong and yarious members of the trade differ as to 
prices. The producer is certain that with winter coming on 
and ears scarcer that it is not going to be difficult to main- 
tain a price which was strong last July. There is not much 
more talk about a special weakness setting in when the 
lakes close, as slack is much firmer than sizes and besides the 
demand for lake tonnage is heavy; coal is now being shipped 
out from upper-lake docks to country points beyond Lake 
Michigan faster than it can be obtained for shipment at 
lower-lake ports. It will be another month before the heavy 
demand for coal in the lake trade is over, and in the mean- . 
while the misunderstanding about the rail-freight rate will 
be settled. Some shippers still believe that the 5% advance 
is to go in, but it is supposed at the same time that the con- 
sumer has no such idea now and has stopped buying on the 
strength of it. 

There will also be a strong effort to put in at least two 
months’ supplies ahead of a possible strike next April. 

Actual consumption of bituminous does not seem to have 
fallen off. Shippers as a rule say that they can hold the price 
till the stocking up against the spring suspension begins. 
Cars are so short that it will not be possible to flood the 
market when the lakes close and the uncertainty as to the 
turn of business generally may give way to firm confidence 
any day. Prices hold, but not with anything like the firm- 
ness of the earlier part of the season. 


Quotations continue as before, $2.90 for Pittsburgh lump, 


$2.80 for three-quarters, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.25 for 
slack, which is much stronger than sizes. High-grade Al- 
legheny Valley coal is steady at about 25c. less than Pitts- 
burgh. 


Coke—Reports are still against any stability in coke. All 
prices are weak and though the trade continues to maintain 
a basis of $4.85 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry the condi- 
tions are not favorable to holding it long. 

Anthracite—The difficulty with anthracite in this market 
and Westward is the impossiblity of getting a satisfactory 
supply. Some shippers express a readiness to go into the 
open market and buy in large quantities. The local demand 
is moderate, on account of warm weather. There is no sur- 
plus of independent anthracite, though no premium, is yet 
reported. Lake shipments for the week were 106,000 tons and 
for October. 564,160 tons. For the season to the end of 
October the shipment is 4,404,696 tons, as against 3,241,653 
tons to the same time last season. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Decrease in the cur supply on most roads has still farther 
eurtailed production, Prices continue at the Nov. 1 cireular 
and are well maintained; higher quotations freely predicted. 
Domestic demand particularly strong. 


Operators in all of the mining districts are complaining of 


the short car supply which has decreased operations to a 
greater extent. As a result the tonnage is falling off in the 
face.of increased demand. Prices are ruling firm and all 


changes are toward higher levels. 

The first cold snap of the season produced such a rush of 
domestic orders that operators and jobbers were unable to 
take care of the business. One of the big drawbacks is the 
car shortage which is gradually increasing and from which 
there is little hope of remedy. Most of the retailers have 
asked for immediate shipment as they are desirous of accu- 
mulating stocks to guard against a famine. In the Hocking 
Valley the output is estimated at 50% and the same is re- 
ported from the strictly domestie fields. In the Pomeroy 
Bend the production is about 40 per cent. while Eastern Ohio 
reports about the same, 

There is still a good demand from the Northwest and 
boats are still being chartered but some delay is occasioned 
in loading. Up to Noy. 1 the total tonnage handled by the 
Hocking Valley docks at Toledo was 2,500,000 which is about 
the average in previous years. Lake prices are still strong 
in every way. Steam demand is good with signs of improve- 
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ment. Railroads and many factories are using quite a ton- 
nage. Manufacturing generally is holding up and the fuel 
requisitions are as large as usual for this time of the year. 


Quotations in the Ohio field are as follows: 
Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $2.00 @)1. 90) hone aeee ae $2.25 @ 2.15 $2.00@ 1.90 
$-4inch? 3... bese 1.85@ 1.75 $1.50@1.40 2.00@1.90 1. oe 15 
INGE Oe cote ae tee 1°30 @ 12204 eee 1.75@ 1.65 1.40 1.35 
Mine-run. fs. a. ter 1.50@ 1.40 1.35@1.30 1.50@1.40 1.50@1.45 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.90@0.85 ............ 1.00@ 0.90 0.85@ 0.80 
Coarse slack........ 0.80@0.75 1.00@0.95 0.90 @ 0.80 0.75 @ 0.70 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Price advance due to heavy demand and car shortage. 
Domestic grades quiet, except Hocking and Pomeroy, which 
are more active. 


Bituminous—A feeling of uncertainty prevades the local 
trade, although there has been a general advance in quo- 
tations on steam coal, due partially to the inability of ship- 
pers to get consignments through to this point. The car 
shortage has apparently reached an acute stage as regards 
the local situation, while operators are making every effort to 
rush shipments forward with the utmost dispatch. Because 
of the particularly bad conditions prevailing in West Virginia 
in this respect, many of the miners there are reported to be 
leaving for other districts where the situation is more 
favorable. As a result of these conditions, prices have ad- 
vanced, both Hocking and Pomeroy lump now being quoted 
at $2. Three quarter Hocking is selling at $1.65, mine-run 
$1.35, and slack at 90c. Domestic grades remain practically 
unchanged, with the exception of Pomeroy and Hocking 


lump, and Pocahontas lump and egg is in a little better 
supply, while the demand is not so heavy as was the case a 
week ago. 
The market is now quotable on about the following 
basis: 
W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio _hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. ae 75 $2.75 $2.50 
LEGS nore Lanett 1.75 2.75 2.50. 
ING6: cb ee 1.46 Pas 1.75 
Steam lump 1.50 aot 389 fae Sh SG ae. 2 or 
#-in. lump...... 1.35) s $1235 ($1.65 1.50 1.50 sen 
Mine-run....... 1.25 L256 Tap econ 25 1.60 
BIGCk: -) So ae 0.90 1.00 0.90 0.85 0.85 aa sve 


Anthracite—The hard-coal situation has not changed ma- 
terially, the demand being less at the moment, if anything. 
All grades appear to be in plentiful supply, including stove 
coal, but jobbers are asking premiums in some instances. 

Coke—Connellsville, 72-hr. coke is quoted at $3, with 
Semet Solvay at $3.25, and gashouse at $3.10, all f.o.b. ovens. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Heavy demand for coal Coastwise and foreign. 
movement from all piers, Virginian Ry. 
vious records for heavy dumpings. 


Large 
breaks all pre- 


Business from Hampton Roads for the week has been 
brisk particularly in coastwise, foreign and bunker ship- 
ments. There has been a good supply of steamers, barges, 
and schooners all week which has enabled the piers to work 
almost continuously. The demand for coal continues good 
and in addition to shipments of Pocahontas and New River 
there has been a fair movement of the high volatile grades. 

There have been some spot sales during the week, and 
at a price said to be around $3 but exact prices have not 
been obtainable; this quotation was for New River and Po- 
cahontas, There has been little change in prices for high 
volatile coals although the demand is better than it has 


been for some time. 

During the month of October just ended a total of 971,- 
270 tons of coal were dumped over the Hampton Road 
Piers. The N. & W. Ry. led with a total of 437,787 tons 


over the Lamberts Point piers, the Virginian Ry. was second 
with 304,779 tons from Sewalls Point while the Cc. & O. 
Ry. dumped at Newport News 228,704 tons. The month of 
October has been a record one with the Virginian ‘Ry, their 
best previous dumping having been made in September when 
300,386 tons went over the Sewalls Point piers. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Producers optimistic in spite of a general slowing down in 
business. Car supply better. Illinois Central places heavy 
contract with western Kentucky operators. River movement 
improving. 

The continued active demand for domestic grades and the 
slowing down of the call for steam coal have been the 
features of the local market. Eastern Kentucky operators 
seem to feel that the outlook in this immediate section is 
somewhat brighter than the general situation would indicate, 
and they will be able to market most of their steam grades 
without serious difficulty. The active demand for domestic 
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coal has kept the operators cheerful, and they feel optimis- 
tic regarding the situation in spite of the relatively slower 
call for steam coal. With prices on domestic grades at cur- 
rent figures, the operator who is able to get out a capacity 
production has little to worry about, even though his busi- 
ness on steam coal is not what it might be. 

The car situation has been easier of late, some of the 
operators being able to work full time, as against an aver- 
age loss of two days a week, which was noted from Sept. 15 
to Oct. 15. The improved situation in this respect apparently 
reflects a slack call for equipment elsewhere. However, few 
are inclined to feel pessimistic especially when sufficient 
orders are on their books to enable the equipment to be used 
jo good advantage. The adoption of a contract between 
western Kentucky operators and the Illinois Central whereby 
that road is to take its coal for the ensuing year from the 
mines on its lines has been an encouraging development of 
the week. The Illinois Central is one of the largest buyers 
of coal in the South. There has been a good movement of 
river coal from Pittsburgh and West Virginia of late. Sea- 
sonably cool weather has had the effect of increasing the re- 
tail trade, and business with most yards is excellent. 

Prices f.o.b. mines are quoted on eastern Kentucky as fol- 
lows: Block, $2.35@2.50; block and lump, $2.10@2.25; round, 
$1.70@1.90; nut and slack, No. 1, 70@80c.; No. 2, 50@60c. 
Western Kentucky coal is being offered on a f.o.b. mines 
basis as follows: Lump, $1.35; egg, $1.25; run-of-mine, $1; 
nut and slack, 65c., and pea and slack, 35c. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Both coal and coke still quiet and showing little improve- 
ment. Smithing coal about the same as last week. Furnace 
and foundry coke dull. Little buying in pig iron. 

This week shows little change over last week, either in 
lump or steam coal. The market is quiet, especially on 
steam grades, and unusually so for this season of the year. 
Smithing coal is practically the same, with probably slightly 

. larger sales. There is nothing doing in the furnace and 
foundry cokes, except in small lots. Prices though are sat- 
isfactory. Little buying was done in pig iron, and the price 
was a Shade under that of last week. A week or ten days of 
- good cold weather will materially aid business. The car 
' supply shows little improvement. 
NEW ORLEANS 

Formal opening to navigation of Warrior River. 
Ohio releases large shipments for New Orleans. 
capacity doubled. 

Representatives of every coal company maintaining offices 
locally attended the “Open Warrior’ celebration last week. 
By the successful voyage of a self-propelled barge 200 ft. 
long and 32 ft. wide up the Tombigbee and Warrior Rivers at 
the period of lowest water, one step in the realization of the 
project to bring coal to New Orleans harbor has been proved. 
The trip was made under adverse conditions due to the fact 
that two of the Government locks in the Tombigbee are un- 
completed. Borden Covel, general manager of the Northern 
Coal Co., of Boston, has organized a subsidiary company for 
the marketing of coal that will be handled by the new barge 
line. The new company is known as the Lake Borgne Coal 
Co. 

There was much rejoicing in New Orleans last week when 
the stage of the Ohio River permitted the releasing of 155,000 
tons of coal for this city. Stocks in the yards of the northern 
companies were becoming dangerously low, and there was no 
attempt made to conceal the satisfaction in the early rise. 
Provisions are being made for storing double thé usual 
_ quantity of coal this winter. 

CHICAGO 

Demand continues strong with prices firm and high on 
some grades. Boom in Franklin County coal, Supply of an- 

thracite still inadequate. Volume of business in Springfield 
| district increasing. Car supply and low temperatures chief 
factors. ‘ 

Chicago market conditions are on an exceptionally satis- 
) factory basis with practically all prices firm and some at 


Rise in 
Storage 





unusually high levels. Low temperatures and further tight- 
‘ening in the car supply have contributed chiefly to this 
| Situation. 

| Reports from various sources indicate that there has been 
heavy buying in anticipation of severe weather this winter. 
‘There has been a boom in the Franklin County coal dis- 
“trict. Orders have been so plentiful that the price for lump, 
egg and No. 1 nut has been boosted in nearly all instances to 
) $2.25, the mines. A few companies, however, still adhere to 
in old price of $2. Many operators in this field are over- 





-sold and will have a heavy run of business for some time. 
A larger movement of splint coal in box cars has been 
noted. Requirements by owners of flat buildings and others 
have increased the demand for smokeless coal. The minimum 
price on mine-run is $1.40, while on spot sales, prices rang- 
' 
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ing from $1.50 to $1.60 have been obtained. 
vary from $2.25 to $2.50. 

Dealers are not obtaining sufficient anthracite to meet de- 
mands. Box cars are now being used to haul it to Chicago 
as a result of a shrinkage in the supply of open equipment. 
Quotations on the various sizes are firm with little or no 
discussion about premium prices. Carterville operators are 
retaining their $2 level on all sizes except No. 1 nut which is 
commanding as high as $2.25. 

In the Springfield territory the 
showing a consistent increase. Domestic lump is selling at 
$1.75 and steam lump at $1.25, the mines Shipments of 
Hocking to this market have been reduced and with addi- 
tional orders from country points the price list has been 
strengthened; price at the mines for 1%-in. lump is $1.75. 
The larger sizes of Indiana domestic lump are selling here 
at $1.75. The market for byproduct coke is firmer and there 
is an increasing demand for gas coke. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. 


Lump and egg 


volume of business is 


Clinton W. Va. 


Domestie timp asec eases $2.57 $3.05@3.30 $2.52 

Steamilumpyerc ness secon © 2.07 2.07 

Eig sac hoon remake teresa 3.05@3.30 %+4.30@4.45 
AVUITIO INIA cect ota te eeetstecst er a 1.92* 2.40@2.55 1.87 3.45@3.55 
Screenings....... . 1.12@1 22 1.55@1.80 '1.12@1 .22 


Carterville prices are: Lump, egg and No. 1 washed, $3.05; 
No. 2 washed, $2.65. 


Harrisburg quotations are: Domestic limp and egg, $3.05; 
steam lump, $2.65@2.30; mine-run, $2.40@2.55; screenings, 
$1.55@1.80; No. 1 nut, $1.75@1.80; No. 2 nut, $2.55@2.80. 


Coke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.90@5; byproduct, nut, $4.95@5.10; 
gas house, $4.65 @4.75. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

The weather is mild and is affecting the volume of trade. 
This has had the effect of tempering prices in spots. The 
ear situation has been relieved somewhat but operators are 
still nervous. 

The weather continues rather mild, interfering materially 
with a large consumption of coal, especially domestic gradas. 
While the retailers of the city have the same prices presum- 
ably, it is said that at least one large yard has been cutting 
25c. under the prevailing scale, in order to accelerte the 
movement into cellars. It is predicted that it will be hard 
to maintain uniformity in prices unless some real winter 
weather arrives. Stocks are ample and there are plenty 
of orders yet to be filled. The railroads are making some 
headway in relieving the car shortage but operators fear it 
is only temporary. Some factories, not being able to get 
deliveries from their usual source of supply lave had to go 
into the open market. 

HKastern bituminous coais are selling at retail in this city 
at $4.75, but an occasional dealer quotes $4.25; anthracite is 
$7.75 @8.50, according to size; Pocahontas $5 to $6; Indiana 
lump, $3.50; Brazil block, $4.25.' One yard advertises: ‘“ 
ton of good coal, delivered, $2; guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion.” Inquiry develops that it is nut coal, taken out of 
screenings over 1%-in. screen. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Market conditions improving. General advance in do- 
mestic prices caused chiefiy by car shortage and increasing 
country business. Immediate future looks optimistic. 

The market has been somewhat slow until the beginning 
of the present week when it seemed to pick up some. There 
was apparently no reason for this other than business has 
been gradually getting better in the country districts, al- 
though it was predicted a week or ten days ago that after 
the first of November the demand for domestic coal would 
drop off. 

Car shortage conditions have been unusually severe the 
past week, the Illinois Central and the C. & E. I. about two 
days, and the Iron Mountain the same. The Southern Rail- 
way and the M. & O. are the joke roads when it comes to car 
supply, for if their mines get one day a week they are 
lucky. The Wabash is also in bad shape. The B. & O. is per- 
haps in the best condition of all roads entering East St. 
Louis. : 

The prevailing market is: 


Carterville 
an Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
Baa aye LETT GR Oe Ty eer ae eee tee POR ke el erence nen Mh Ticks: etme alata $1.15@1.25 
Salty MiTayy eit tet ede mean e Mavelel a. /oateze eyere ake ESO ick 
aA SATIN Dinas ie ehace siete S175 O27 00) Wee ee ; eae 1.40@1.50 
Lump and egg.......... TeSR G25 COVER BOI. igre cine ter clepes sre hel ur avaue 
INfoveL Dita aerators TSO) Oe Aa ya ie Rte ets Pa hececcg oot cp pede istots as 
Saree nines aonetacnie ice an AON Or OO Sete. efeicee yf asie ste sine 0.10@0.20 
MAINGHTUI. (ce noctdene see SE SNOW PLO 5 St chaese  chocnek augue IO ROI hares 
No. 1 washed nut....... 2 OOD Ua, tc ea AOR ohete sess Crane ies 
No. 2 washed nut....... D4 OM Sara RAL. eerttecets POOR arate iss csleres 
No. 3 washed nut....... AG Demme ana Here re, Nene MAE Cots ions usiieets le rs.cle Ss, oe, 5cen6 
No. 4 washed nut....... Le OD eed eee Meo e cye RESINS oid eue'e ey (aaielaeclanieisie a6 


eee ee ene 


No. 5 washed nut....... 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Unfavorable weather and trade quiet. Strike in the 


Colorado fields may affect the local markets. 

With the weather unfavorable, the coal situation has un- 
dergone no change of consequence during the past week. The 
expected 25c. advance failed to materialize, due to the fact 
that the cold weather was short-lived. The increase, how- 
ever, will probably come within the next few weeks, being 
regarded as inevitable. 

There has been no great change in the Colorado situa- 
tion and that coal will be missed by Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Kansas consumers. Dealers have comparatively little Colo- 
rado coal on hand“and a few cold days will see their stocks 
narrowed to nothing. In the meanwhile, operators of Kansas 
and Missouri are working full time. All lines are moving 
fairly well though Cherokee nut and one or ‘two other 
grades have shown signs of weakening, rather than gaining 
strength. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Labor troubles in both Colorado and British Columbia af- 
fecting the Pacific Coast markets. Removal of import duties 
will not change the situation locally. ; 

Owing to the strike in British Columbia Utah mines are 
now shipping coal into Seattle, 2500 tons having been for- 
warded into that city since the opening of the season. 


Heretofore, Seattle has drawn its coal supplies largely from. 


the British Columbia mines. The Washington mines are 
shipping coal into British Columbia cities and some even 
finds ts way into Alaska. As a result of the strike in the 
Colorado mines, the car situation is easier here than for 
some time and no trouble is now experienced in getting coal 
from Utah or Wyoming. Receipts are lighter this month 
than they were during September. Local business is a little 
quiet for the time being, but has been ~ood for several weeks 
past. Prices have shown no change during the month. 

It is reported that 900 tons of coal will arrive here soon on 
a vessel from Australia. Dealers do not regard the removal 
of the 45c. per ton duty on ccal as affecting values here this 
season at least, owing to the high freight rates, but it may 
be of some consequence next year. 
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Sheridan Chamber of Commerce vws. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey et al. 


Rehearing. The original hearing dealt with rates on coal 
from Sheridan, Wyo., to destination on the Chicago & North 
Western in Nebraska and South Dakota, on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul in South Dakota, and on the Northern Pa- 
cific east and west of Billings, Mont. Upon the rehearing 
the Big Horn Collieries Co., Owl Creek Coal Co., and Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of Montana were granted leave to 
intervene. The first two ask that the rates from mines near 
Kirby, Wyo., be adjusted so as to bear a proper relationship 
to rates established from Sheridan to destinations in the 
three cases under consideration. Held: 

Sheridan coal should move to points upon the Chicago & 
North Western and the Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern 
herein involved at the same rate enjoyed by Hudson. Proper 
routing for coal moving from Sheridan to these destinations 
is prescribed. 

Joint rates should be established from Kirby to destina- 
tions on the Chicago & North Western and the Pierre, Rapid 
City & Northwestern herein involved no higher than $1 above 
the rates prescribed from Sheridan. 

For distances within 500 miles of the point of origin joint 
rates should be established from Sheridan to points on the 
Northern Pacile east of Billings not more than 40c. over 
those prevailing from Red Lodge, and to points west of Bil- 
lings 55c. over Red Lodge, and from Kirby to points on the 
Northern Pacific east and west of Billings joint rates should 
be established not more than 65c. over the prevailing rates 
from Red Lodge. To points between 500 and 600 miles from 
Sheridan the differentials suggested as compared with rates 
from Red Lodge should be decreased 10c., and for each 100 
miles additional a further reduction of 10c. should be made 
in the differential. 

It is possible for a carrier to discriminate unjustly and un- 
lawfully against a point which it does not reach over its own 
rails. 

The difference in cost of production cannot be recognized 
as a basis for the adjustment of freight rates between differ- 
ent localities.—(28 I, C. ©., 250.) 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 24—The market maintains a firm tone for admiralty 
list coals, which are well booked for prompt shipments. 
Ordinary Monmouthshire large coals are still plentiful. Best 
Cardiff smalls are in better demand, and inferior classes 
freely offered at cheap prices. Quotations are approximately 


COU 


as follows: : . 
Best Welsh steam...... $4.68@4.80 Best Monmouthshires. .$3.96@4.08 
Best seconds........... 4.44@4.62 Seconds:>.).. 3. SS 3.72@3.90 
Seconds ..62 2 eats 4.26@4.44 Best Cardiff smalls.... 2.52@2.64 
Best dry coals.......... 4.32@4.56 Seconds), onmeaw sane 2.384@2.46 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 


British Exports—The following is a comparative state- 
ment of British exports for August and the first eight months 
of the last three years, in long tons: 











August —————8 Months 
1912 1913 1911 1912 1913 

Anthracite....... 237,015 254,811 1,762,204 1,770,490 2,189,491 
Steam ch cssecties 4,439,596 4,467,111 34,735,081 32,810,201 39,755,473 
Gast. hen 963,176 996,158 7,743,871 7,755,023 8,583,712 
Household....... 154,705 175,022 1,098,581 1,146,393 1,335,833 
Other sorts...... 283,067 304,078 . 2,278,953 2,268,316 2,653,279 

Total 2h. ase 6,077,559 6,197,180 47,618,690 45,750,423 54,517,788 
Ooke:..\ceacteerte 97,679 125,357 711,697 680,713 838,055 
Manufactured 

MO Banos wos ot 125,373 179,041 1,236,582 1,115,631 1,542,365 

Grand total.... 6,360,611 6,501,578 49,566,969 47,546,767 56,898,208 

NATAL 


The British Trade Commissioner for South Africa fur- 
nishes in the “Board of Trade Journal” the following data re- 
barding the coal industry in Natal for 1912: 

The output of coal from Natal collieries in 1912 was 
2,472,100 long tons as compared with 2,394,200 tons in 1911 
and 2,296,700 tons in 1910. The total for 1912, although more 
than in former years, is not considered satisfactory in view 
of the number of collieries producing and the markets which 
may be considered as within the sphere of Natal’s trade. The 
increase of exports to Cape ports is more than sustained, 
and whereas in 1911 the amount sent to Union ports was 
270,300 tons, that of 1912 totalled 403,000 tons. 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Noy. 1. 








‘ Week’s Range——~— Year’s Range 
Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ Br he 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ x ws 105 et 102 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 29% 273 273 41 244 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... Ree Se, 155 155 150 5. 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... eee 1023 102} 10: } 
Lehigh Valley Coai Sales........... 210 200 210 iets Ae 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 47 461 46} 534 47 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 84 833 83} 85 80 
Pittsburgh’ Coaliv... sa een 203 20 | 203 243 1-4}. 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref 904 89% 89; 95 73 
ond ‘Creek aamrcctr 193 19 19 232 1 
Reading #:: {eee ee eee 164 1592 1603 ayia 151 
Reading ist) Preti..snecne Le eee 85 85 85 924 8) 
Reading.2nd, Preteen nee eee 86 85 85 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... ae aie 42 54 37 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo: Pe & Ti) ren ait-o bse See 933 95 96 96 933 99} 
Colo, Fog Ivigens6ss0-eeee 104 1064 1073 June’l2 .. i 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 79% Sale 79% 803 774 = 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 2 Fe 76 Aug.’13 J6eumee 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... ae 924 93 Oct. 12 ae ao 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C, Ist g 6s........ wh ke 1023 April’06 .. A 
K&B... C.& Calst sip ose 91 ae 91 91 ole 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ 86 Sale 86 86 85 87 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 78 79 78 -" Oct. 13 eee 80 
Denn: Coal’ gens:5st.. sauce te 4 983 973 972 972 108 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 100; Sale 1003 1007 180 108 
‘Lenn. Div «lst g.6sieee eee 100i Sale 1003 1003 99 i 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s......<¢.. x me 103. July 713 103i 
ar Hel et g » ntl tetas erie) Oat Ae zh <2). ee a A. 
ictor Fuel lst sf 5s........-00-s bc 80 80 May 13 7 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s..... fee OD ae Od: 93 =©Oct. 713 oot 9 
DIVIDENDS 


Lehigh Col & Navigation Co. Regular quarterly dividend) 
of 2%, payable Nov. 29, to holders of record Oct. 31. | 
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To make you see that here or there is 
a piece of machinery or equipment that 
will enable you to get better results at 
less cost per result. 


We see to it that the crook stays where 
he belongs—outside these columns. 


So that those who do get in have the 
pass-word, the high sign and the salute. 
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matter and another to benefit by what 
you read. 





What does it avail a man to know that 
there is a result-getting device on the 
market which might be all that is said 
for it and do all that is claimed, unless,< 
he investigates? ae 
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From Coal Age 
October 18; 1913 


Positively reduces tonnage costs 


If you will write us, we shall be glad to 
refer you to plants using our products. 


(i _ Investigate! 


OPA) The B. F. Goodrich Company 


ei ktecticing that Factories: Akron, Ohio mete aecvehing Tht 
isn’t in Goodrich Goods Branches in All Principal Cities Best in Rubber 
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Two Units in Tandem, used as a 30-Ton Locomotive. 


The Largest Mine Locomotive 


That Has Ever Been Built 


was recently installed at the mines of the Char- 
leroi, Pa., Coal Works. This locomotive 
(Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel type) weighs 
30 tons, and, it is estimated, can haul 100 cars, 
each loaded with three tons of coal, over the 
local grades, which are two miles long and 
largely against the load. 


The locomotive consists of two units which 
can be separated and used as 15 ton locomo- 
tives if desired. 

The use of two units in tandem distributes 
the weight over 8 wheels instead of 4, and 


One Unit, used as a 15-Ton Locomotive. 


hence the locomotive has great tractive power 
and also is easier on the track than if the 
weight were more concentrated. 


The Barsteel frame construction gives 
ready access for inspecting, oiling, replacing 
brake shoes, adjusting brake rigging, etc., and 
also allows excellent ventilation to the electri- 
cal apparatus. 


If you want to get out maximum tonnage at 
the least expense and in the shortest time ask 
for the advice of our mining experts. 


Address either Company 


The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Tammany Iligerand Advertising 


The Weekly 


Robert Adamson, who was the late 
Mayor Gaynor’s private secretary and 
who handled the Fusion campaign in the 
recent New York City election, made a 


speech the other night before the Ad- | 


vertising Men’s League of New York. 
It is interesting to note how he gives 
the credit for the now famous Fusion 
victory to advertising. 


‘The press simply elected our ticket,” 
said Mr. Adamson, “that’s all. All 
the other work would have been in vain 
but for the newspapers. The cam- 
paigns of the future will be largely de- 
cided by the light thrown upon them by. 
the newspapers. 


“Our campaign methods were almost 
as out of date as Tammany Hall’s itself. 
Three-quarters of the money spent was 
wasted. Banners, buttons and red 
fire were useless. They don’t change a 
vote. The money spent on the day of 
election is also wasted. 


“The newspapers were complained 
of a great deal, but so far as I can see 
there was no unfairness—they printed 
fairly all statements issued, and left it 
to the public to decide where the truth 
lay. ‘There was probably a great deal 
of exaggeration and injustice in this 
campaign, but a correct decision was 
reached. ! 


Ad-Talk Page 


“The press has no power except on 
the side of the right. It can no more 
write you down or write me down than 
it can the Palisades. Our problem was 
to convince the people that we had the 
side of the right, and not until the press 
began to present the facts did the people 
begin to see.” 


Thus have the great political parties 
of the country come to realize the tre- 
mendous force and value in truthful 
advertising. 


As William C. Freeman, addressing 
the same gathering the other night, 
said, ‘“There has been a general clean- 
up. The old time things that faked 
and lied are dead. In old days the 
proportion of bad advertisements to 
good advertisements was 90 per cent.; 
now it is just the reverse.” 


Advertising is so general, so thorough- 
ly read, and so thoroughly understood 
today, that anyone who is untruthful 
in his advertising, is committing business 
suicide. 5 


One of the greatest commercial assets 
of the manufacturers of this country, is 
the universal confidence in advertising— 


And this is true, simply for the good 
old reason we have told you before— 
namely, that it pays to advertise only in 
proportion as it pays the readers to read 
the ads and buy the advertised goods. 
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Two Recent Coal-Mining Disasters 


By R. Dawson Hatu 


SY NOPSIS—The need for more safeguards against ex- 
 plosions. Sprinkling with .a water car and loading out 
+ dust are only palliatives. -With the coal dust loaded out 

is~often a great deal of available stone dust, which would 
_ -tend:tovprevent an explosion: Some more details relative 
to two recent explosions at Senghenydd, Wales, and Daw- 

son, N. M. 


(AZ 
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‘The recent disasters at Senghenydd and Dawson renew 
the conviction that there remains much to be done before 
safety can be assured. The steady reduction of accidents 
in American mines since 1907 is this year to be turned 
into an increase, and the fatalities will in all probability, 
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casily explained the 5 per cent. excess over last year’s 
figures, but the Dawson explosion has shown that the 
orderly procession of accident reduction is lable at any 
time to be disturbed. 

It is:important to: remember that while:the Bureau of 
Mines has proved to almost all the bituminous coal oper- 
ators that coal dust is dangerous, unfortunately that is 
only a part of the necessary propaganda. Equally impor- 
tant is it to find a cure, and almost as necessary is it to 
show that the water car, especially when only carried into 
headings, is merely a palliative and not a remedy for 
dustiness in a mine. There are many people who lave 
not been assured that dampening a mine with steam can 


© international News Service 


Tor MInE AND Town or THE Lewts-MertHyr Conuteries, Lrp., At SENGHENYDD, WALES, WHERE 
THE RecENT EXPLOSION OCCURRED 


augment not only per thousand men employed, but per 
million tons mined. 


IncREASE IN DrEAtH RATE 


The returns of the Bureau of Mines for the present 
year, from January to August, showed an increase of 83 
deaths or 5.1 per cent. over the fatalities of the previous 
year. As the tonnage increase has probably been 15 
per cent., a decrease in death rate per million tons mined 
would probably be shown for the first eight months. Un- 
fortunately, the accident in the Dawson mine makes such 
a desirable reduction for the whole year almost impos- 

_ sible. 

The steadiness with which the men have worked in 

the mines, and the increased number of them employed 


be done without adding to the danger by increasing falls. 
There are many operators who do not believe in systematic 
and extensive stone dusting as a cure for explosions, and 
there are also a great number who believe it may cause 
tuberculosis. Also few there are who know that abroad 
it has long passed from a scientific fad to a general prac- 
tice, and that at least two manufacturers are recognizing 
the need for rock pulverizerg in coal mines by making 
machinery for that express purpose. 

Tt is these uncertainties, or lack of information, wiich 
make operators slow to adopt the right correctives. There 
is no question among people who are informed that moist- 
ening has never destroyed a mine roof, that shale dust 
spread on mine headings has never and never will cause 
tuberculosis, that a sufficient quantity of reasonably non- 
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SCENE OF THE EXPLOSION AT Dawson MINES OF THE STAG CANYON Fur 


carbonaceous stone dust will put out an explosion, and 
that moistening the air and stone dusting should be prac- 
ticed in every mine making an explosive dust, in fact, in 
almost all bituminous mines. 
DANGERS OF THE Hatr MeaAstres Frequentiy Apyo- 
CATED 

In any mine the use of electric shot-firing from the 

surface, like other excellent practices, has disadvantages, 





THe Cage Wuich Was BLown FROM THE LANCASTER 
SHAFT AT SENGHENYDD 


because it 1s likely to make the men disinclined to be 
on their guard. They are apt to argue that at the 
worst an explosion will only cause a property loss. 

Unfortunately, a small explosion of gas or a mine fire 
may easily start a larger explosion if the mine is not safe- 
guarded against such an event. Probably at the Dawson 
mine the principal reliance was on loading out dust and 
sprinkling it with water. Even when done with all due 
diligence, such an action can only serve to reduce the 
violence of the explosion, and may remove much of the 
motor-braking sand and powdered roof rock by which 
the force of an explosion would be lessened, leaving only 
freshly mined coal of a most dangerous description. 

Water sprinkled on dust in the mine is probably 
quite unequal to the task of stopping an explosion once 
well under way. It is chiefly valuable where the ex- 
plosion starts. . 

A little dust is as dangerous as a great deal, in fact it 
may be more dangerous, as an excess of coal dust, like an 
excess of methane, may render an explosion less severe. 
These are reasons why cleaning headings and spraying 
them will fail to give perfect immunity from explosions. 


SENGHENYDD EXPpLoston 


The Senghenydd explosion is the worst England has 
ever experienced, as far as the number of its fatalities is 
concerned. It is second only to that at Courriéres. The 
mine was known to be dangerous, for on May 24, 1901, 
air explosion occurred by which 81 men out of 82 in the 
pit were killed. The recent catastrophe occurred at 8: 20 
a.m., the men having gone to work at 6 o’clock, and this 
fact may have some relation to the cause of the accident. 
Most of the explosions in the United States have hap- 
pened early in the morning and been caused by gas ex- 
ploding when a man entered a place which had not been 
properly ventilated during the idle period preceding. Ac- 
cording to the London Times, the hours of working were 
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from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. and from 10 
2 

p.m. till 6 a.m., the night or repairing shift employing 

This explosion need not have resulted 


only a few men. 
from a lamp; a spark from a pick would be sufficient. 
The Universal Colliery at Senghenydd, Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales, was owned by the Lewis-Merthyr Consohi- 
dated Collieries Co., Ltd., Lord Merthyr being chairman. 
The explosion was so severe that it blew the galvanized 
iron roof off the head house and broke the sheaves of 


the downcast, or Lancaster shaft, the direction of the 
explosive violence apparently opposing the intake current. 
The head of the top cageman was cut or blown off and his 
assistant was seriously injured. The cage was badly 
damaged, as can be seen in the photograph. The Lewis- 
Merthyr Consolidated Collieries Co. owns seven mines 
and produces steam coal for the British navy. The two 
shafts, Lancaster and York, employ 2200 men, according 
to one authority and 1700 according to another. 
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Rescur Teams At A MINE or THE StTaG Canyon Furn Co. Dr. Roperts, or THE Unrrep States BUREAU OF 
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Fortunately, these men work in three shifts; and of 
those actually in the mines over half were saved, as they 
worked in the 6-ft. and 9-ft. seams in the east district, 
which are ventilated by a separate air current. They 
were brought out by the York shaft and numbered 489 
men. 


THE RescuE Work 


Edward Shaw, the general manager, at the head of a 
rescue party went to the bottom of the shaft. About 300 
ft. in on the main haulage road he found a blazing fire, 
but went on nevertheless amid the smoke and fumes, only 
to be driven back, so blinded that he was unable to see 
during the remainder of the day. The fire was put out, 
and the rescue work proceeded slowly, but other fires 
were discovered, and recovery of the mine was delayed by 
the necessity for quenching or smothering these fires. 
About 18 men were rescued from the Britannic section 
of the mine, but no others were saved. In all 935 en- 
tered the mines in the morning and 434 were killed, in- 
cluding the cageman and a rescuer. 

The following rules were adopted for rescue work: 


1. All exploration work must, 
be carried on through the intake 


as far 
airway. 


as is practicable, 
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AT DAwson CaAvep IN As RESULT OF THE 
EXPLOSION 


MINE 


except officials of the mine or responsible 
any return airway or unven- 


2. No person, 
leaders of shifts shall enter 
tilated place. 

38. When unexplored roads are 
must be done with fresh air. 

4. All roads which are unexplored must be “crossed off” 
the time being. 


about to be entered, it 


for 


Apparently the rescuemen appear to have had some 
trouble with their apparatus. “In one place,” says the 
Colliery Guardian (to which we are indebted for most 
of this information), “nine members of a rescue brigade 
wearing breathing apparatus were overcome and with dif- 
ficulty brought out by men not so protected.” 


Dawson EXPLOSION 


The number killed in the disaster at No. 2 mine of 
the Stag Canon Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M., is still believed 
to total 263 men. It is expected that the government car 
will continue in Dawson for two or three weeks, mak- 
ing a careful study of the causes. Mining work was re- 
sumed Oct. 27 in No. 4 mine, which is on the opposing 
side of the Rail Cafion. ; 

The coal in Dawson No. 2 mine contains 37.93 per 
cent. of volatile matter, 45.08 per cent. of fixed carbon, 
2.17 per cent. of moisture and 14.82 per cent. of ash. It 
is a highly bituminous coal. The Merthyr coals in Eng- 
Jand run about 18 per cent. volatile matter and are, there- 
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fore, only one-half as bituminous as those in Dawson. 
It is due to the Stag Canon management to state that two 
days before the explosion, Inspector Rees H. Beddow ex- 
amined the mine and declared it in good condition. The 
ex-territorial inspector, Jo. E. Sheridan, spoke most 
highly of the management. 


Sr 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
By A. L. H. Srrerr*® i 


Reasonablencss of Demurrage Charge—A rule of a rail 
way company, operating in Kentucky, imposing a charge of 


$1 a day for detention of cars more than 48 hours, not in- 


cluding Sundays and holidays, after the cars have been de- 
livered for loading or unloading is valid and enforceable 
(sentucky Court of Appeals, Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. vs. Waller & Co., 159 Southwestern Reporter 590.) 


Liability of Carrier for Delay on Connecting Line and 
Measure of Damages—Under the Carmack Amendment to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, a railway company which receive a 
other freight, for carriage to a point 
in another state is liable for damages sustained by the con- 
signee, through unreasonable delay of a connecting carrier in 
making delivery, of the first carrier contracted for through 
shipment. A clause in the bill of lading covering such a 
shipment, providing that, in case of loss of the shipment, its 
value or cost at the point of shipment shall govern settle- 
ment of the shipper’s claim fer damages on account of the 
loss, does not affect the measure of damages recoverable on 
account of delay in transportation. (Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, Ft. Smith & Western Railroad Co. vs. Awbrey & Sem- 
ple, 134 Pacific Reporter 1117.) 


Effect of Pennsylvania Mining Act—Although, under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, a miner cannot recover from his em- 
ployer for injuries solely caused by the mine foreman’s 
failure to supply props to support a mine roof, the operator 
is liable if it appears that the mine superintendent was 
notified of the foreman’s failure to furnish props on request, 
and promised to furnish them immediately. A miner who has 
requested props is not guilty of contributory negligence as 
a matter of law in cutting and loading coal before the props 
are furnished, if he sounds the roof and it appears to be 
safe, notwithstanding the section of the Pennsylvania Mine 
Law which prohibits a miner from working where there is 
danger from loose roof or sides, until props are supplied. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Collins vs. Northern Anthra- 
cite Coal Co., 88 Atlantic Reporter, 75.) 


Construction of Mining Leases—In construing a coal min- 
ing lease, its language should be interpreted most strongly 
against the grantor; and the intention of the parties is to 
be ascertained by reference to the entire instrument, and 
not to disjointed parts of it. Right to use the premises in 
all ways which are customary in conducting coal-mining 
operations is implied, in the absence of express provision to 
the contrary. Where adjoining tracts of land were leased to 
a company for the purpose of mining coal and manufactur- 
ing coke thereon, the company was entitled to construct 
buildings on the premises for future use of its employees, 
and, pending such use, could lease the buildings to an- 
other company without being required to account to the 
lessor for rents received on that account. (West Virzinia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Stonegap Colliery Co. vs. Kelly Cy, 
Vickers, 79 Southeastern Reporter, 341.) 


Mining Gompans’n Liability Concerning Defective T_ack— 

In a suit by a coal miner for injury to him, sustained while 
handing a car on a gravity track in a mine, caused by the 
car jumping the track, it was improper for the court to take 
from the jury the question whether the mining company was 
negligent in failing to maintain the track in proper condi- 
tion, if there was any evidence to sustain a finding of negli- 
gence, even though the weight of the evidence might seem 
to preponderate in favor of the company. The miner was not 
guilty of contributory negligence, barring recovery for the 
injury, merely because he knew the track was in a defective 
condition, unless a miner of ordinary prudence would have 
refused to continue work until the track should be repaired; 
he having received assurance that the repairs would be made 
promptly. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Fusion vs. New Bell 
Jellico Coal Company, 159 Southwestern Reporter 619.) ali 


*Attorney at Law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A Significant Resolution 


At a meeting of the Conciliation Board held in Wilkes- 
Barre, the following resolution relative to the so called 
button strikes was adopted. 


Whereas, the testimony shows that continued strikes have 
occurred in violation of the award of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission and the’ agreements subsequent thereto, 
and 
Whereas, new trouble has been caused by high-handed and 
arbitrary action on the part of certain committeemen in the 
forcible collection of union dues in violation of any rights 
given by the awar?’ or any subsequent agreement, and 
_ Whereas, this action has caused serious loss to the G. B. 
‘Markle Co. and loss of discipline in the operation of its mines; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the company be directed to 
take such steps as ate necessary to enforee proper discipline 
‘by the discharge from its services of the parties guilty of 
causing this trouble in open violation of the agreement to 
which they have subscribed; and 

Be it further resolved, that Hugh Gallagher, Patrick 
Sweeney and Michael Laputka be directed to appear before 
this board at the next meeting, to be held Nov. 17, 1913, to 
explain their alleged actions in violation of the agreement 
and the instructions given them at the meeting held Sept. thay, 
1913. 


This resolution was the outcome of the complaint of 
‘the G. B. Markle Co. that since their last case relative to 
button strikes, heard Sept. 15, there have been several 
similar strikes. 


4, 
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New Mining Legislation in Tennessee 


At least two important mining bills have just been 
“passed by the extra session of the legislature in Tennessee, 
“September, 1913. The first of these entitled Chapter 

No. 24, Senate Bill 192, is: 


An act to require the operators of coal mines in this state 
to provide and keep suitable appliances, bandages, dressings 
and medicines for the first aid to the injured in said mines. 


The second, entitled Chapter No. 38, Senate Bill No. 
aol, 18: 

An act to provide for the organization and maintenance 
of a trained body of men for the preservation of lives and for 
rescue work in case of explosion, or other serious mine dis- 
asters, and to provide the conditions, requirements and reg- 
ulations under which this organization may be formed and 
maintained. j 

The chief mine inspector, George HE. Sylvester, has 
just sent out the following circular letter to all the mines 
in the state, drawing the attention of mine officials to 
the new legislation and its requirements: 

Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 18th, 1913. 
Dear Sir: 

I inclose herewith amendment to the mining laws, passed 
at the extra session of the legislature, September, 1913. Only 
two of the bills, namely, those pertaining to first aid and 
mine rescue are, strictly speaking, mining bills. The bill 
relative to a two-week pay-day, although general in its char- 
acter, would apply in some cases to mines and consequently 
has been included for your information. 

The bill requiring the keeping of first-aid supplies, at 
mines, goes into effect at once. Many of the mines have al- 
ready complied with these requirements, and I would sug- 
gest that those who have not done so give it immediate at- 
tention. : 

The American Red Cross and Johnson & Johnson both 
have on the market “Industrial Cabinets” in a neat and con- 
venient tin box, which sells for about $6 and meets the re- 
quirements of the law. Any suitable stretcher, whether ob- 
tained from these supply people or made at the mine, will 
serve the purpose. 

_ This department is very much interested in the matter 
of seeing these regulations carried out in all cases, and this 


will be a subject on which the district inspectors will re- : 


port at each inspection. 
Mine-Rescve Bill: As 
mandatory in this bill. 


will be seen there is nothing 
It is recognized by the best mining 
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men that few, if any, mines are entirely immune from the 
possibilities of a disastrous mine fire or an explosion. 

The value of the oxygen apparatus is also recognized in 
such an emergency. The maintenance of such apparatus must 
be considered along the line of insurance; and the object of 
this bill is that the state shall assist and codperate with 
the mines in this matter, in order that an effective organiza- 
tion may be available in emergencies, and it is hoped that 
some of the larger mines or groups of mines will interest 
themselves in this matter. 

The bill has the strong approval of this department, and I 
should be glad to take the subject up in detail with all in- 
terested parties. 

Very truly yours, 
GEO. E. SYLVESTER, 
Chief Mine Inspector. 


A third bill, entitled Chapter No. 29, House Bill No. 
65, is of less importance, but applies alike to mines and 
other industries. It is: 

An act to require all persons, corporations, companies, 
firms, or partnerships, to have two regular paydays each 
month. 
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Coal Mining Institute of W. Va. 


Between 250 and 300 of the leading coal men of West 
Virginia will be in Charleston, on December 8-9-10. The 
occasion will be the semi-annual meeting of the West 
Virginia Coal Mining Institute. The members of the 
Institute will be addressed on the first day by Governor 
Hatfield. 

Because of the subjects to be discussed and the persons 
discussing them, this will be one of the most interesting 
meetings of the Institute for several years. 

Chairman Lee Ott, of the Public Service Commission, 
will read a paper on the “Operation of the Workman’s 
Compensation Law.” “The Selling Price of Coal” will 
be discussed by R. A. Colter, of the C. G. Blake Coal. & 
Coke Company of Cincinnati, and George F. Parker, of 
New York, will talk on “Public Sentiment.” 

The Rev. Thomas C. Johnson, of Charleston, has con- 
sented to deliver an address on the new Prohibition Law 
and its probable effect upon the miners of West Virginia, 
while former Governor Wm. A. MacCorkle will present 
to the Institute the result of his study of the “Effect of 
the Panama Canal on West Virginia Mining Operations.” 

One of the foremost chemists of the country, Dr. L. C. 
Jones, of Syracuse, New York, will read a paper on 
“Chemistry of Coal as Applied to, Coke Making and By- 
Product Ovens,” while John G. Smythe, chief engineer 
of the Consolidation Coal Company of Fairmont, will 
read a paper on the use cf the panel system in mining. 
Earl Henry, Chief of the Department of Mines, and John 
Laing, former Chief, will discuss the work of that depart- 
ment, while R. 8. Ord, of Maybeury, will tell‘ of the 
“Advancement of Mining Methods in West Virginia,” 
and Frank Haas, of Fairmont, will read a paper on “Gen- 
eral Mining Conditions.” 

Neil Robinson, of Charleston, is the President of the 
Institute, and Prof. E. N. Zern of Morgantown, is the 
Secretary and Treasurer. The Vice-Presidents are: 
George T. Watson, of Fairmont, John Laing, of Charles- 
ton, R. S. Ord, of Maybeury, J. F. Healy, of Charles- 
ton, and J. C. McKinley, of Wheeling. The members of 
the Executive Board are the officers and Hon. Lee Ott, of 
Charleston; Prof. Clement Ross Jones, of Morgantown ; 
Daniel Howard, of Clarksburg; J. J. Lincoln, of Elk- 
horn; J. B. Hanford, of Morgantown, and Frank Haas, 
of Fairmont. 
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SNAP SHOTS IN COAL MINING 
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WASHERY AND BUNKERS OF WESTERN FUEL Co., aT MovutH oF Store at New Coat DEVELOPMENT, 
Nanaimo, B. C. CoaLMont, B. C. 





MEMBERS OF ALABAMA CoAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION ALIGHTING FROM SPECIAL TRAIN TO INSPECT PLANT OF 
RopEn Coat Co., at MArvet, ALA. 
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ALABAMA OPERATORS INSPECTING WASHER AND NEW View oF Ropen TippLte, SHOWING APPROACH TO 
TIpPLE CONSTRUCTION WorkK Dump AND Emptirs DESCENDING 
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Drivers AND THEIR Motes at No. 11 Mine, PirrTspure Miner No. 16 or Western Coat & 
& CHEROKEE Coa Co., IN KANSAS MInin@G Co., FRANKLIN, KAN. 





H. ©. Frick Coxr Co. TrppLte on MoNONGAHELA River, Frick Coke Co. Storr aT Gates. INCLINE oN LEFT 
AT GATES, PENN. CARRIES EMPLOYEES 
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A New Coal-Washing Table 


The coal wasted, both in mining and preparation for 
market, has in recent years been the subject of much dis- 
cussion by the public press, the Government and the coal- 
mining industry. The latter being the most vitally inter- 
asted, has directed much effort to the perfection of ways 
and means for reducing this waste as far as possible. No 
expense has been spared to provide equipment that would 
save a few cents a ton provided the results obtained 
would justify the-outlay. 

Among the latest coal-saving devices to make its ap- 
pearance is the Massco Coal Washing Table, placed on 
the market by The Mine & Smelter Supply Co., of Den- 
ver, New York, El Paso, and Salt Lake City. This firm 
having had long and varied experience in the reduction 
of metal-bearing ores, turned its attention to the problem 
of cleaning coal, since the basic vrinciple underlying 
both processes is identical. 

In metal-mining parlance this process is termed “con- 
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CHART SHOWING RESULT oF TEST 


centration.” It might with equal propriety be called 
“washing,” which is the term generally used when appled 
to coal. The end sought is the same in both cases, since 
it is the segregation of the worthless matter from the val- 
uable material. In ore washing this is the elimination of 
the gangue from the mineral, while in coal-it is the sepa- 
ration of bone or slate, iron, sulphur, etc., from the purer 
fuel. This process is particularly desirable where coal 
is used for coking purposes in order to produce a coke 
with a-low ash and sulphur content. 

Heretofore, coal washeries have resorted to the various 
types of jigs for cleaning their product, and while this 
method accomplished the purpose on the coarser material, 
it was impossible to clean the fines, until the advent of 
this coal-washing table. This machine bids fair to dis- 
place jigs in washeries where coal is prepared for coking 
or is too fine for cleaning in this type of machine. 

The percentage of saving effected is greater than on 
jigs besides producing a cleaner product. The reason 
for this 1s obvious; since the finer the material is broken 
the more complete is the physical separation of the coal 
from the foreign matter, and it only remains to segre- 
gate the good fuel from the dirt. This is the purpose 
for which this table was designed, and which it well ac- 
complishes. 


DIFFERENCE IN Speciric Gravitires Utiizep 


In this apparatus, as in other coal washing machines, 
advantage is taken of the difference in specific gravities 
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between coal and the ash-producing foreign substances, 
the latter being the heavier. The table consists essen- 
tially of a linoleum covered, riffled deck about 7 ft. wide, 
and 16 ft. long, transversely inclined and reciprocated 
endwise by a head motion mechanism. The crushed coal 
previously mixed with about three times its volume of 
water is fed onto this deck through a feed-box at the 
upper corner. : 

The pulp, as the mixed coal and water is called, in its’ 
passage across the deck stratifies in accordance with the 
specific gravities of the different particles, the heaviest 
seeking the lower level between the riffles, while the coal, 
or lighter particles, remain on top to be washed off the 
side of the deck by the cross flow of water. The heavier, 
or high-ash particles, are guided and advanced to the end 
of the deck by the head motion mechanism, and dis- 
charged as waste. This separation is visible at all times 
while the table is in operation, and susceptible of exact 
adjustment and easy control of the operator. When 
properly adjusted, little attention is required, and one 
horsepower is ample to drive each table. The capacity 
has been found to be from 4 to 6 tons per hour on coal 
broken to pass a 14-in. ring. 

The accompanying line drawing shows the relative 
grades of coal and refuse discharged from one of these 
tables in use at a washery of the Stag Canon Fuel Co., 
at Dawson, N. M. The product of this machine is a 
high-grade coking slack and a superior blacksmithing 
coal. 

Samples were taken every foot around the table, and 
the figures designate the relative quantities discharged 
with their ash content. Note that zones B and E dis- 
charge the highest grade coal, also the major portion of 
the product; while zone CO is a somewhat lower grade and 
a lesser quantity. Zone D discharges practically all the 
waste or rock, as indicated by the high-ash content of the 
product. The coal used on this run was particularly dif- 
ficult to wash, since the bone, coal and rock graded into 
each other without showing any distinct line of cmt 
cation. 5 

Reference to the tabulated results of the test shown be- 
low will reveal that from a table fed with material con- 
taining 25 per cent. ash, 82 per cent. of the total weight 
was recovered, containing 12.4 per cent. ash. While no 
sink and float test data are available, the 82 per cent. 
saving of the total would doubtless represent from 95 
per cent. to 98 per cent. of the recoverable fuel. } 


RESULTS FROM COAL WASHING ON MASSCO COAL-WASHING 
TABLE, STAG CANON FUEL CO., DAWSON, N. M. 


Product, required! for) cokes. «8/0. ee 12% ash and lower 
Specific: gravity of Coal 1s352- 2.5 ae ee Bone and ash 1.35 to 1.85 
Dry weight of feed to table, per hr. ...... <. W.). ... .g el 8965 lb. 
Assay of ‘heads. ...i). 6s: 0n te see oot a cite nec nie ae 25% y 
Product from table: ws 
No.1 Coal 53% of weight = 4651 lb. Average ash 9% 

No. 2 Coal 11.3% of weight = 986 lb. Average ash 11.5% 

No. 2 Rock 10.7% of weight = 938 Ib. Average ash 22% ~- i 
No. 1 Rock 25% of weight = 2390 lb. _ Average ash 52.7% 


No. 1 and No. 2 Coal combined making product: 
64.3% of weight = 5637 Ib. Average ash 9.5% } 
No. 1 and No. 2 Coal and No. 2 Rock combined making product: : i 4 
75% of weight = 6575 Ib. Average ash 11.3% : 
No. 1 and No. 2Coal and No. 2 Rock plus 641 1b. No. 1 Rock (Sample No. 5— 
38% ash) making product: y 
Average ash 12.4% y 


82% of weight = 7187 lb. 

It should be mentioned that the above material was 
too fine to be treated successfully in jigs, and prior to the 
installation of these tables represented a total loss. A 
run was also made upon dump material carrying 34.2 
per cent. ash, and containing 46.5 per cent. of good coal 
running 11.1 per cent. ash. This was first screened and 


that which passed a 3-in. mesh was fed to the table at the 


November 15, 19138 
‘rate of 7700 lb. per hr. The result of this test showed 
that 44.2 per cent. of the material fed to the table was 
‘recovered, containing 11.1 per cent. ash. This represented. 
a recovery of 95 per cent. of the total amount of the 
commercially valuable content of the dump. 

: 4 

A Mine Sprinkler 

- The Boardman mine washer, illustrated herewith, is 
not an appliance for separating refuse from coal, but a 
device for attaching to a water-tank car whereby the air 
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but in many cases mules are used. When drawn by the 
latter power, the car can be taken into every part of the 
mine where a trac’: is laid and to points where an ex- 
plosion is likely to take place if the dust is not laid and 
well moistened. 

Fig. 2 shows the tank car in motion and the fog it is 
throwing is the cause of the hazy appearance in the 
photo. A car which waters only the floor of a mine dis- 
charging its contents with but little force, in no sense 
atomizing it, may comply with the letter, but not with the 
spirit of the law, and protects neither the miner nor the 
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Fig. 1. THrt MInzE WaASsHER—AT REST 


in a mine may be purified of dust, and the floor, roof and 
sides effectively sprin':led, the power for the discharge 
being provided by the motion of the car and thus being 
ultimately derived from the tractive means used. 

A 9-in. miter gear is provided on the rear axle of the 


ear, this drives a shaft in the center of the underside 
of the tank. This shaft revolves a sprocket at the rear 


2s 


of the wagon and a chain passed round this sprocket 
actuates a bladed disk which, being fed with water, throws 
a continuous stream of atomized liquid in a cirele, the 
radius of which, when its flow is unobstructed, is 25 


The discharge of water can be regulated by a bell- 
erank from the front end of the car and, by a simple lever, 
the shaft connecting the rear axle with the spray disk, can 
be uncoupled. 

_ Fig. 1 shows the tank car attached to a motor, 
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WASHER IN ACTION 
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operator. The mine washer is built by the Superior Supply 
Co., of Bluefield, W. Va. 
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A Record Production 


The Truesdale Colliery .of the D. L. & W. Coal Co. 
mined, prepared and shipped to market during October, 
1913, 105,020.07 tons of coal, the total production for 
the month being 108,220.07 tons. This tonnage is a rec- 
ord production from one colliery for the anthracite field. 
This large output may be considered remarkable indeed 
when it is remembered that the first ton of coal prepared 
at this plant was shipped to market Nov. 15, 1905, a 
little less than eight years ago. The plant is operated 
electrically, the power being obtained from the Nanti- 
coke central station, located near the Susquehanna River 
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at Butzbach’s Landing. The colliery is under the super- 
vision of H. G. Davis, district superintendent; P. H. 
Devers, assistant district superintendent; Joseph L. Rey- 
nolds, outside foreman; W. KE. Waters, Wiliam White 
and David M. Evans, inside foremen. The plant has a 
nine-hour day record of 5,729.07 tons. 


SO 


A Mining Class in Alabama 


Mine foreman William Crooks conducted a successful 
mining class of 12 members, last year, at the mines of the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Quinton, Ala. The mem- 
bership represented different classes of mining men. Out 
of the eight members of the class who took the state ex- 
amination at the close of the term, seven passed with 
credit. 

The class this year has an enrollment of 18 men, among 
whom are two superintendents, one assistant foreman, 
one fireboss, a boss driver, bratticeman, trackman, time- 


keeper, shipping clerk, store manager. A noticeable fea- ° 
ture is the absence of miners and mine laborers, while 


the interest shown by those engaged in the commercial 
end of the coal industry is commendable. An intimate 
knowledge of mining conditions and principles is always 
a benefit in all branches of the work—in the store, the 
office or the field. 

Mr. Crooks this year is assisted by Supt. Hollis. The 
class and its teachers have the best wishes of Coan Ace. 
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Company Store Limits Its Profit 
A company store which supplies two coal camps a mile 
apart in territory tributary to the Virginian Ry. is the 
first mercantile establishment in recorded coal-mining 
history to make a horizontal reduction of 8 per cent. upon 
everything on its shelves because it was earning too big 


2 profit. The president of the company has laid down the 
dictum that “if we can’t make money on coal we had bet- 
ter quit.” The store manager has been warned that he 


must keep inside a certain dead line of profits. 
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An English Syndicate in West Virginia 

There are persistent rumors of a new, big consolidation 
in West Virginia, regarding which the Boston News 
Bureau has the following to say: 


Of interest to the security holders of New River Co 
announcement from Richmond, Va., concerning the negotia- 
tions now in progress for the purchase by an English sydi- 
cate of important West Virginia soft-coal properties, includ- 
ing New River. 

The proposition is said to involve an investment of $30,- 
000,000 by English capitalists headed by Peter D. Millory, of 
London. The negotiations on behalf of the mine owners have 
been carried on by an organization known as the West Vir- 
ginia Syndicate, some of the members being: W. N. Page, of 
Ansted, W. Va., president, who was connected with the late 
H. H. Rogers in constructing the Virginian Ry.; Morgan 
Davis, Jr., of Scranton, Penn.; Judge Alden, of New York, and 
G. D. Penniman, of Baltimore, representing the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

The properties to be acquired include nearly 100 collieries 
with an annual capacity of 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons of coal, 
and 550,000 acres of coal land. These plants are at present 
shipping annually about 4,000,000 tons and the English pur- 
chasers intend gradually to increase output to greatest pos- 
sible capacity. The properties include many well known 
seams of coal and are estimated to contain at least 3,000,000,- 
000 tons. 

The New 
plan, 


. is the 


River Co. represents an important unit in the 
as a producer of over 1,000,000 tons per year and ca- 
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pacity of double this. It has outstanding $2,500,000 5% bonds, 


$6,737,400 6% preferred stock, $13,474,800 common, besides 
$600,000 of 6% notes. The company is in good position to 
trade because of the noteworthy improvement which has 
taken place in its affairs since the Boston interests ousted 
the Dixon management. 

bs 


Electric Light versus Candle 


The danger of using lights which are extinguished by 
gusts of wind from shots or by rapid currents of air used 
for ventilation or by falls of the user is illustrated by 
the following accident at Roundup, Mont. : 

Gustave Delannoy, a coal miner, becoming confused 
in the darkness, after he had “spitted” a fuse preparatory 
to a blast in the Republic mine, wandered back into the 
room and practically on top of the charge a moment be- 
fore it exploded. His body, fearfully mangled, was found 
several hours later. It is presumed that a gust of wind 
extinguished Delannoy’s candle after he had lghted the 
fuse. 
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The Barroom Miners 


By Berton BRrALEY 

Written especially for “Coal Age.” 
Says Dago Tony, “I tella you what, 
I maka da bigga, da greata shot! ‘ 
I getta da fifteen, da twenty ton, 
Da boss he say, ‘O you sonna-da-gun, 
No other miner so good lak yow— 
Datsa what he say, I tella you true!” 
“G’wan,” says Mike, as he gulps his beer, 
“You quit yere tossin’ the bull in here, 
An’ listen to ME—one day last spring, 
I drills my holes an’ I shoots ’em, bing! ° 
An’ seventeen cars was the coal I got, 
Seventeen cars from a single shot.” 
Then the other fellows along the bar 
Begins to talk of how good they are, ' 
They boast of the wonderful shots they’ ve made 
And the strength and labor that they’ ve displayed 
And the oes filled *em up anew 
As the night wore on and the stories grew, 
And the tales grew long and the tales grew wide 
And the more they boasted the more they lied, 
Till one of the listeners goes outside ; 
He goes outside with a funny grin 
And after a while he comes back in 
With a pick and shovel and barrow too; 
Well, the gang sings out as he heaves in view, 
“Say, where did ye get them tools an’ truck, 
Aw’ what are they here for, me laddie buck ?” 
“Simple enough,” he says, says he, 5 
“TP’ve sat here harkin all night to ye, A 
With all the minin’ ye’ve done in here, 
Aw’ I says to myself, I says, ‘It’s clear, 
T gotta get busy, upon me soul, 
Av’ shovel out some of this barroom coal? 
Ye’ve drilled an’ shot it in grand old style, 
So now I’ll shovel it out awhile !” 


Well, the gang looks sheepish when this is heard 
An’ they never utters a single word, 

But drinks their beer an’? wipes the foam 

Av’ slips out quiet an’ all goes home! 


November 15, 1913 
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Machines for Continuous Current 
By GC. A. TuPPER* 


_SYNOPSIS—Simple precautions to be observed in the 


installation and operation of this type of machines. This 


is the first of two articles upon this subject and deals 


exclusively with generators. 
3 

While the tendency to use alternating current for coal, 
coke and iron mining operations has narrowed the field 
of service for continuous- or “direct”-current machines, 
there are still many places in which these can be used 
to advantage, particularly for haulage or where variable 
speed is required, and the mine or mill superintendent 
who fails to give proper attention to aparatus of this class 
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advisable, before putting it in commission, to bake it 
out thoroughly. This can be accomplished either by 
external heat, or by heat produced in the windings them- 
selves. 

In the former case, the apparatus should be boxed in, 
and sufficient heat applied to raise the temperature to 
about 80 deg. C. (176 deg. F.). Where heat is to be, 
produced in the windings themselves, in case of a com- 
pound machine, short circuit the armature through the 
series windings, placing a meter in the circuit, and grad- 
ually increase the speed until full load current is ob- 
tained. In case of a shunt machine, separate excitation 
of fields will be necessary, since the armature will not 
give sufficient electromotive force when short circuited, 
to excite the fields. If the machine cannot be operated 
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often finds himself in an awkward position. The follow- 
ing observations may, therefore, be of value from a prac- 
tical operating standpoint. 

The exact location of a generator is often arbitrarily 
fixed by that of apparatus already installed, but it is 
desirable to have the machine placed in a clean, dry and 
well ventilated power station away from combustible ma- 
terial, where plenty of light can be secured. The foun- 
dations should have enough body or mass to insure free- 
dom from vibration. Provision should also be made for 
foundation bolts to hold sole plates or rails in position. 

A good method of providing for these anchor bolts 
is to place each in a pipe at least 2 in. larger in diameter 
than the bolt and to arrange pockets in the foundation, 
so that access may be had to anchor-plate and bottom 
nuts. This will allow for adjustment. These bolts should 
be placed by templates made from blueprints of the ma- 
chine furnished by the manufacturer. 

If the machine has been exposed to a low tempera- 
ture, it should not be unpacked in a warm room until 
it has had time to warm up to the temperature of the 
surrounding air, or it will “sweat.” The machine will 

gather more or less dampness during shipment and it is 
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at slow speed, resistance in addition to the regular rheo- 
stat will be required. 

A shunt-wound generator should be run a short time 
at reduced speed without load, first having opened the 
field circuit. See that the oil in the gages is at proper 
level and that the rings are revolving and carrying oil. 
With all the field resistance in circuit, close the field 
switch. Gradually bring the machine up to speed and 
build up to normal voltage by cutting resistance out of 
the rheostat. Now note the operation of the machine 
and observe whether there is any tendency to force the 
armature out of its normal position. After getting the 
machine up to voltage and the brushes adjusted to their 
proper place, close the circuit breaker, then the main 
switch, and throw on the load. The voltage will drop 
as the load comes on, and the field will have to be ad- 
justed to give proper voltage. 

In case the generator does not build up to voltage when 
the field circuit is closed, as above explained, it wyill be 
found that either the machine has lost its residual mag- 
netism, or that field coils are wrongly connected to the 
armature leads. In the former case, separately excite the 
fields from some other source of power for a few minutes. 
If, on reconnecting the fields, the generator does not 
build up, it is probable that the field coils are wrongly 
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D.C. GenERATOR BELTED TO LARGE GAs ENGINE 
connected to the armature. In this case reverse the ar- 
mature leads. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR CoMPoUND-WoUuND MACHINES 


Take the same precautions in starting as stated for 
shunt-wound generators. When running at full speed 
and normal voltage, throw on the load, closing the cir- 
cuit-breaker first, followed by the main switch. Note 
particularly whether the voltage drops to any great ex- 
tent as the load increases; if so, the series coils are op- 
posing the shunt and should be reversed. 

Series shunts are usually provided with compound- 
wound machines, and these should be adjusted to give 
the exact compounding effect required, with the machine 
operating under normal conditions. 

For parallel operation of the direct-current generators, 
assume that machine A is loaded and that machine B is 
to be placed in parallel. Bring machine B up to equal 
voltage; and, first noting that its polarity is the same as 
that of A, close the main switch. Then cut resistance 
out of the field of b, raising its voltage slightly and caus- 
ing it to take more load. Since the voltage of a shunt 
machine varies with the load; it will be necessary to ad- 
just the fields of both A and B to make them divide the 
load, and give proper terminal voltage. 

If the polarity of the machine, as connected with the 
switchboard, is opposite to that of busbars and it is 
desired to reverse this without changing cables, it can 
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be accomplished by reversing the residual magnetism of 
the machine. When the residual magnetism is reversed, 
the machine will build up with opposite polarity. This 
may be accomplished as follows: 

Remove-all brushes from the holders and close the 
main switch for a few moments; then slowly open. By 
this means current will be forced through the fields from 
the busbars in a direction opposite from that when self- 
excited, and will reverse the residual magnetism. Again, 
this can be accomplished by removing the armature wire 
from the lower jaw of the main switch. The fields will 
then be excited in the same manner as above. This lat- 
ter method is the more simple, and is to be recommended. 

To take the load off machine B, gradually cut the re- 
sistance of the rheostat in circuit, thus shifting more load 
onto machine A. It will then be necessary to adjust the 
fields on machine A to bring the voltage back to normal. 
When the ammeter on machine B reads practically zero, 
trip its circuit-breaker and open the main switch. Cut 
all the resistance of the rheostat in circuit and shut down 
the generator. 
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CompouNb-WouND MACHINES IN PARALLEL 


The operation of compound-wound generators in par- 
allel is slightly more complicated than that of shunt ma- 
chines, since an additional connection between the ma- 
chines is required. This connection is made at the be- 
ginning of the series winding; that is, where the arma- 
ture cable is conected to the series coils, and is called 
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an equalizer main. In large central coal-mine power sta- 
tions equalizer switches are placed near the machines on 
a special post, while in smaller plants a three-pole switch 
is provided on the switchboard. See that the equalizer 
mains are as short as possible, with plenty of cross-sec- 


tion, and never smaller than the armature mains. 


As a first step toward operating two such machines in 


parallel, each should be operated under normal load, and 


t 


its series shunt adjusted to give the compounding ef- 


fect desired. If the machines are of the same size and 


' make, they can be thrown together, and further slight ad- 
_justments made to their series shunts to make them 


_ properly divide the load. 


It might here be mentioned 
that the lead given the brushes somewhat changes the 
compounding effect of series windings. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the machines to be operated in parallel 
have their brushes set with approximately the same lead. 

With machines of different size or make, it is necessary, 
in addition to the above, to obtain equal drop in voltage 
across the series winding and the cable connecting to the 


switchboard, when each machine is carrying its portion 


of the total load. In other words, the drop between equal- 
izer main and busbar of the same polarity must be the 
same for each machine. If this is not the case, resistance 
must be added to the cable connecting the machine to its 
busbar. 

In putting machine B in parallel with machine 4, 
which is now loaded, bring B up to the same voltage and 
see that it has the same polarity as A. First close the 


_ equalizer switch, then the circuit breaker and finally the 


main switch. Gradually cut the resistance of rheostat 
B out of circuit, thus causing B to take more load. If 
the voltage is not at the proper point, adjust the fields 
of both A and B to obtain correct voltage. 


If a single-pole circuit-breaker is used, see that it is 


placed in the main of opposite polarity from the equal- 
izer side; that is, if the positive cable from the armature 
is connected to the series winding, then the circuit 
breaker must be placed in the negative main. The am- 
meter should be connected in the same lead as the circuit- 
breaker. 

A necessary precedent to the successful starting and 
operation of direct-current generators is, of course, their 
careful installation; but the above has been given out of 
its proper order for the reason that, with these facts in 
mind, the following details will be better comprehended. 


GENERAL DrtrREecTIONS FoR INSTALLING MACHINES 


Few exact directions can be given for the erection of 
large direct-current generators, owing to the diversity 
of size and shape and the varying facilities for handling 
machines found at different coal mines or coking plants. 

Most machines are shipped by the manufacturers with 
the field coils and poles assembled on the yoke. It is 
usual also, in order to facilitate shipping and handling, 
to have the yoke separated into two parts, and in the sug- 
gestions given below this will be assumed. The revolving 


armature, with its commutator, is always skidded sepa- 


rately, with suitable protection, and the other parts 
shipped as convenient. 

A foundation having been prepared, as above indi- 
cated, and the machine received at the power house of the 
mine in complete condition for assembling, the following 
instructions apply to any standard make. Belted ma- 
chines, adjustable on rails, will be first considered. 
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To start with, the rails should be temporarily placed 
and approximately leveled, then the base placed upon 
and bolted to them. Be extremely careful that the rails 
are wedged up, so that the weight of the base will be dis- 
tributed evenly. 

Then set the lower half of the field yoke in position, 
bolting it down and placing the-dowel pins. 

Next get the armature in position, being extremely 
careful not to scratch the bearing surfaces of the shaft, 
or in any way to bruise or injure commutator or wind- 
ings. Handle the armature with a rope sling, protecting 
windings and commutator by a spreader. See that all oil 
wells and bearings are carefully cleaned, and all bearing 
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surfaces covered with oil before placing the armature in 
its final position. 

Set the top half of the field yoke in position, seeing 
that it is properly placed with relation to bottom half, 
and that all contact surfaces are clean. 

Carefully level the machine and line up the driving 
pulley. If possible, turn the machine over in this con- 
dition with the belt not pulled up tight, and adjust while 
running, so that the belt runs to center of pulley and does 
not force the armature out of its central position, but 
leaves it free to oscillate in its bearings. 

Tighten down the foundation bolts and grout in the 
rails. For this purpose a mixture of the following 
proportions may be used: One part portland cement with 
one part fine sand, mixed with sufficient water to obtain 
a thin consistency. Pour this under and around the rails, 
limiting the surface over which it spreads by a small 
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clay dam. When the cement has partly set, remove all 
surplus and smooth up the joint under the rails. 


SreTting ENGINE-TYPE MACHINES 


Engine-type machines are, of course, not supplied with 
base or bearings, the engine shaft being extended to carry 
the armature, while the. yoke is supported on the engine 
base, or on sole plates set on the engine foundations. 
Hence the following directions apply. 

First set the sole plates temporarily in position, sup- 
porting them on iron wedges to allow for further adjust- 
ment. 

Place the lower half of the yoke in position, inserting 
shims to a thickness of 14 in., to allow for adjustment 
as the engine bearings wear down. 

Locate the armature and the engine shaft in their 
bearings, observing the precautions in handling men- 
tioned in connection with belted machines. In case the 
engine shaft has not been pressed into the armature 


spider, and it becomes necessary to do this work on the » 
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ground, an expert mechanic should be employed for the 
purpose. 

Place the top half of the yoke in position, cleaning all 
contact surfaces carefully. In aligning the yoke to the 
armature, see that the air gap is symmetrical at all 
points, and that the center of the laminated iron of the 
armature is in line with the center of the pole lamina- 
tions. Failure to do this will put an undue strain on the 
shaft or give a side thrust. Leveling screws, when pro- 
vided in the feet of the yoke, are a great help in align- 
ing. Do not, however, leave the weight of the machine 
on any such screws, but insert shims. When the yoke 
has been bolted permanently in place, all leveling screws 
should stand free. 

“Grout in” sole plates as previously explained. When 
the grout has set, tighten the foundation bolts and then 
carefully check over the alignment of the machine. 

See that the series leads and clamping plates are care- 
fully cleaned and securely bolted together, also that all 
contact surfaces of current-carrying members, such as ar- 
mature-lead terminals, terminal plates, etc., are carefully 
cleaned and fitted together. 


CoNcCERNING BrusH-Honprers AND Rocker-ARMS 


Assemble. the brush-holders on the rocker-arm and 
stagger them on one stud with respect to the holders on 
the next, in such a manner that the brushes will not fol- 
low the same path on the commutator. Set the brush- 
holders so that they clear the commutator, approximately 
¥g in. After the holders have been carefully set with 
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the jig they should then be checked off to see if equal. 
numbers of bars come between the different studs; if not, 
the distance from commutator to holders should be 
changed to obtain equal spacing of brushes. Holders 
should always be placed so that the commutator rotates 
against the brushes, tending to force them away from 
the holders. 

The brushes should be carefully fitted to the commuta- 
tor, first using coarse sand or garnet paper and finishing 
with fine sandpaper. While grinding in the brushes, hold 
the paper down on the commutator so as not to wear 
away the edge of the brush. Remove each brush from 
the holder and see that the entire surface of the brush 
is fitted to the commutator. Make sure that the finger 
presses squarely on the brush and does not have a tend- 
ency to push the brush out of line. 

The finger should also give the proper amount of pres- 
sure on the brush; this can be easily adjusted by moy- 
ing the tension spring on the holder. The proper amount 
of pressure can only be obtained by good judgment and 
careful attention to the special case in hand, as too little 
pressure will result in sparking, while too great pressure 
means excessive wear of the commutator and brushes, 

See that the oil wells of the bearings are thoroughly 
cleaned and filled with a good grade of mineral oil to 
a level that will insure the rings carrying up the Iubri- 
cant. Take care that oil-well covers are in place, so that 
dirt and foreign matter may be kept out of wells. 

In all wiring at the power plant, as well as in a mine, 
special attention should be paid to the mechanical execu- 
tion of the work. Careful and neat running, connect- 
ing, soldering and taping of conductors, securing and at- 
taching of fittings are especially conducive to security 
and efficiency. Wire of an approved insulation must be 
used, and a cross-section sufficiently large for a liberal in- 
crease in load without injury to insulation should be 
provided. 
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The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its winter 
meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburzh, Penn., Dec. 4 and 
5. C, L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., is secretary. 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its winter 
meeting at Charleston, W. Va., on Dec. 8, 9 and 10. Neil Rob= 
inson, Charleston, W. Va., is president; E. N. Zern, Morgan» 
town, W. Va., is secretary. 


Tne Scranton District Mining Institute will hold its annual 
dinner in the Town Hall at Scranton on the evening of Nov. 
29. It is reported that upward of 1200 banquet tickets have 
already been sold. J. H. Dague, of Scranton, is president. 


An International Exposition on Safety and Sanitation 
will be held Dec. 11 to 20, at the Grand Central Palace, un- 
der the auspices of the American Museum of Safety. Dr, 
Tolman, of 29 West 389th St. New York City, is director 
general of the exposition. ‘ 


The Rocky Mountain Coal-Mining Institute has decided to 
postpone indefinitely the November meeting which was 
booked for Denver. This decision is due to the serious strike 
situation which now exists in Colorado. F. W. Whiteside, 
Denver, Colo., is secretary. 


Tilinois Mining Institute will hold its next regular meet- 
ing in East St, Louis, Nov. 22, beginning at 9:30 a.m.; two 
sessions will be held, morning and afternoon. All. who are 
interested in mining are invited. Applications for membership 
can be had by writing the Secretary-Treasurer, Martin Bolt, 
1526 So. College St., Springfield, Ill. Headquartérs will be at 
the Illmo Hotel. Meetings will be held in the City Hall. 
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What a close study of conditions is able to do in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the individual worker is shown 


by the numerous reports published from time to time, 


‘and which reveal a great advance in the matter of scien- 


tific management. An eastern machine shop increased its 
output 25 per cent., in a single department, and lowered 


the cost of labor from 10 to 20 per cent., while at the 
same time the wages were increased 25 per cent. This 
is an example of what an intelligent study of conditions 
can do to increase industrial efficiency. 

Many coal operators are looking forward with appre- 
hension to a possible war with Mexico. Even the Balkan 


wars caused a temporary exodus of laborers from various 


coal camps, and trouble such as would result from an in- 
vasion of Mexico would seriously hurt the coal industry, 
which at the present time is experiencing a shortage of 
labor in many fields. The coal mines of West Virginia, 
for instance, are badly in need of men, the operators 
there claiming that they could use from ten to fifteen 


thousand miners in jobs that will pay from $80 to $180 
a month. 


oo 
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Removal of Tariff on Coal 


The new tariff places coal and coke on the free list. 
Anthracite was already free from all protection. The 
change, therefore, affects only our bituminous product. 


We do not apprehend that disaster, in a commercial sense, 


will come to any of our coal-producing companies be- 
cause of the removal of tariff. 

We need never fear that European coal owners will 
successfully enter our local markets. The only compe- 


tition of a serious nature is that from Nova Scotia and 


- British Columbia in Canada. 
“producing about 7,000,000 tons annually. The coal is 
similar to that mined in northern West Virginia. 


The Nova Scotia mines are 


It is 


largely consumed in eastern Canada, and now practically 


controls the market offered by the St. Lawrence ports. 
However, some of this coal finds its way into New Eng; 
land, and with all tariff removed, it is probable American 
consumers along our North Atlantic coast will use more 


of the Canadian fuel. 


The output of the Nova Scotia field, however, is limited, 


the area of the entire district is not as large as any one 
of the important fields in our Eastern States. Practically 


. 


all of the American coal that now seeks a market in New © 


England is superior to Nova Scotia fuel, so that, so far 


as quality is concerned, the advantage lies with the Amer- 
ican operator. It is, therefore, purely a question of trans- 


‘portation rates, with most of the advantage now favoring 


- the Canadian producer, offset by the greater desirability 


of American coal for fuel purposes. 
In Montana and Wyoming the situation is slightly more 
serious. Coal in the Crow’s Nest field of British Colum- 


bia is not only equal, but is superior in many ways to our 


- Montana and Wyoming lignites. 


The British Columbia 
field is quite extensive and can provide a considerably 
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larger output if a market can be found. There is no doubt 
but that Canadian coal will prove a strong competitor in 
our Northwestern States. We feel confident, however, 
that American operators can produce at a cost as low, or 
lower, than their competitors across the line, and we 
predict that whatever change in the markets occurs will be 
only temporary and certainly not fatal. 

Of course, it would be easy for the owners of American 
coal mines, in those districts where Canadian competition 
is a fact, to follow the usual procedure and predict finan- 
cial ruin as a consequence of placing coal on the free 
list. But such a course has not been pursued, and our 
operators are preparing to retain their markets through 
an exercise of superior commercial and technical sagacity. 

If free trade in coal and coke is beneficial to the United 
States as a whole, it is certain to be ultimately helpful 
to the fuel industries, even though it may be temporarily 
disconcerting. Any business that must needs exist at a 
sacrifice of the common good has been built on an insecure 
foundation. It would be well if each man engaged in any 
one of our great American industries ceased to believe 
that he alone should be handed a life preserver, while 
everyone else is obliged to swim ashore unaided. 


Incorporating the Labor Trust 


Secretary W. B. Wilson, speaking before the American 
Mining Congress, stated that he was opposed to the in- 
corporation of labor unions. It was unreasonable, he 
said, to compel operators to run their mines by force of 
law when there was no profit obtainable or no market for 
their coal. That being the case, it would be wrong to 
incorporate the unions and make them liable for the ab- 
stention of men from work after an agreement had been 
signed. 

But Mr. Wilson did not conceive that the purpose of a 
failure to comply with the agreement might, without in- 
justice, receive juridical consideration. There is no 
crime committed when an operator decides to close his 
mines if his reason for his action is that the loss in oper- 
ation is excessive and can no longer be sustained, or if 
individually he desires to sell his coal at a higher price 
and refuses to enter a sacrifice market, or if he can buy 
better coal elsewhere as cheaply or at less cost. He has 
always done this at his pleasure and nothing in the agrees 
ment abridges this right. But he has no warrant for 
shutting down his mines in order to compel the working 


-man to accept any modification of the wage scale. He is 


bound by his agreement to pay the rates agreed whenever 
he operates his mine. ; 
Similarly the working man has never been denied in 
America the right to hire himself to the highest bidder, 
to sell his labor where he will, to travel to other fields or 
to hunt a new job. These are his rights but when the 
men in a union stop work to make some coworker join the 
organization, or pay his dues, or wear the union button 
when the agreement clearly calls for an open shop, then 


we have the working man not seeking to maintain his 
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right but endeavoring to violate an agreement to which 
he has signed his name directly or by proxy. 

Of course, it is true that members of unions have re- 
peatedly done this; the charge is not denied. We think 
it could have been proved to the satisfaction of the law 
courts, not once, but many times since the last anthracite 
agreement was signed. Suddenly 700 men apparently 
decide they cannot live on the wage paid them, for three 
or four days they all agree to hunt for other jobs in a 
town where no other jobs are obtainable and they do not 
move out to look for work elsewhere. At their meetings 
they declare the suspension is inaugurated to make cer- 
tain men pay union dues. After a few days’ idleness, 
those dues are paid and the men go back to work. Does 
any sane man, except perhaps a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, believe or pretend to believe that the 700 
men quit work because they did not want to live on the 
wage agreement and so were looking for another job? 
Why, even a jury could not be made to believe that. 


And if their purpose is to destroy the force of their 


signed agreement; then it is a pity they are not incorpor- 
ated so that they can be sued. The working man should 
be as finical as his employer about making good his agree- 
ments and if he is not, the law should rectify his lack of 
moral responsibility. Occasionally, in some coal regions, 
the employer is disposed to break the agreement for his 
own personal advantage and it is a pity that, as the con- 
tract has merely a moral value, such an operator cannot 
be made financially responsible for such a violation of his 
plighted word. 


The Firedamp Whistle 


Word comes from Germany that a new “firedamp whis- 
tle’ has just been invented by Privy-Councilor Haber 
and Dr. Oeiser, as a result of the appeal of the Emperor, 
made a year ago, that an attempt should be made to dis- 
cover some means of preventing mine catastrophes due to 
the explosion of firedamp. 

The device just exhibited to the Kaiser and which has 
met with his approval consists of a metallic cylinder 
10 in. long and 2% in. in diameter, operated by means 
of an air pump. The sound of the whistle is said to be 
audible 300 ft. away. When blown in pure air, the whistle 
gives an even tone; but when blown in air charged with 
marsh gas, the tone is said to vary from a shrill tremolo 
to a jerky staccato, depending on the percentage of gas 
present. 

It seems strange that this device should be described as 
something new. It appears to be a resurrection of the 
old Forbes gas indicator, invented by Prof. Forbes more 
than half a century ago, but found to be of no practical 
application as a means of detecting gas in mines. The 
principle of the device depends on the difference in the 
length of the sound waves, in air of different densities. 
But, since the density of the mine air may vary as the 
result of a number of causes other than the presence of 
gas, no reliance can be placed on the indications for gas, 
as given by the tone of the whistle. 

The Forbes indicator differed from the present device, 
in that a tuning fork of 512 vibrations per second was 
fixed in the mouth of a brass tube 6 in. long and 3 in. in 
diameter. The tube was fitted with a tightly fitting mov- 
able piston, the position of which was indicated by the 
movement of a pointer on a scale graduated to indicate 
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percentages of* gas present in the air. The zero of the 
scale corresponded to that position of the piston that pro- 
duced a maximum resonance of the tuning fork in pure 
air. When testing for gas, the piston had to be moved 
until the tuning fork gave the same maximum resonance, 
which varied with the density of the air, for a like posi- 
tion of the piston. In this device a thermometer was 
attached to the instrument to make the necessary correc- 
tion for the temperature of the air, as this would vary the 
density and the tone of the fork. The idea has long been 
abandoned as useless in its adaptation to mining condi- 
tions. 


Passing of the Small Dealer 


Compelling influences are slowly but surely revolution- 
izing the marketing of coal in the large consuming cen- 
ters. The small independent unit, as in other lines of 
endeavor, is giving way to the large consolidation with 
its trained selling and technical experts, its unlimited 
tonnages and other accoutrements of enormous capital. 

Marketing coal on a small scale is no longer an econom- 
ically sound enterprise. Elaborate equipment involving 
costly machinery has effected such economies that dealers 
not equipped with modern facilities, find themselves at a 
serious disadvantage. Not only are they unable to effect 
an economical distribution of the product, but they are 
not prepared to meet the occasional heavy emergency 
demand. 

The advent of the large hopper-bottom steel cars, or as 
they are commonly called, “battleships,” may be taken 
as a typical example of the trend of conditions. The pro- 
portion of this kind of equipment is steadily increasing 
and it is only a question of a relatively short time when 
the “battleship” will have practically displaced the old- 
style gondola. The heavy additional expense of unload- 
ing these latter when the consignee had no trestles is 
too obvious to require comment. 

Tn addition to this the net profit per ton is too small 
with the individual unit who handles but little to make 
the business lucrative. The large automobile truck with 
its capacity closely approaching that of the smaller rail- 
road cars, is also becoming an important factor in the 
situation, while liability to loss due to bad debts or slow 
payment must be considered here, even more than in 
other lines of business. 
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Safety First? 


It has been rather pertinently suggested that the time- 
worn adage “Safety First” be supplemented by one of 
“Discipline First.” The idea is one that will probably 
commend itself to many coal engineers. While revolu- 
tionary in character, it offers a more tangible basis for 
procedure and there are many who will, no doubt, believe 
that it is an attack at the real root of. the trouble. 

Of the. total fatalities, both inside and outside of the 
mines, it is well known that nearly half of these are due. 
to falls of various kinds. Is it not a fact that one of the 
most rigid rules at all mines is that timbering must be 
kept up to the face so that every place will be safe? It 
is clear, therefore, that we have a single case (and one: 
which is responsible for half of our total fatalities) in 
which the trouble is either directly or indirectly a viola- 
tion of rules. 
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™ the Cabin Creek Y. M.C.A., 
Decota, W. Va. 


i (SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE) 
_ The coal-mining town of Decota, W. Va., is situated at 
the junction of two small streams that form together 
Cabin Creek proper. The village is about 16 miles from 
Cabin Creek Junction, at which point the creek empties 
‘into the Kanawha River. The steep and high hills on 
either side of the narrow valley of the creek and its 
branches contain several seams of coal of workable thick- 
ness. About a dozen years ago, coal operators began to 
work these extensive beds of fuel. At one time upwards 


of 20 different companies were located along the creek. 


A few years ago 11 of these corporations combined to 
form the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., and four 
others combined under the sales agency of the Carbon 
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Fuel Co. This combination as will be easily seen effects 
a great economy of administration and operation. 


Creek Consolidated Coal Co. with M. T. Davis as presi- 
dent and Ira F. Davis as general manager. Their ac- 
counting system is a marvel of simplicity and accuracy. 


CAPITALIZING CRIME 


From their early history these companies took an active 


| ‘interest in the welfare of their employees. At one time 


there was a tract of 37 acres of land adjoining theirs 
which belonged to a private party but was of little value as 
it contained no coal and was unproductive for tillage. 
However, it was a great revenue producer for the owners 
as it contained a saloon which did a business far more 
profitable than any coal mine. It was a poor day indeed 
that it did not do a business of $300, and on one occasion 
at least it took in $2160 in a single day. 

The companies felt that this saloon was a menace and 
a liability to the community, so they bought the property 


SOCIOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


Prob- 
ably no operating coal companies in the country are better 
organized for conducting the business along modern lines 
than the Carbon Fuel Co., with J. R. Thomas as president 
and C. A. Cabell as general manager, and the Cabin 





for the sum of $42,000, a price unheard of for similar 
land anywhere in the state. On gaining possession the 
saloon was closed, and although the. new owners were 
offered the sum of $700 per month for the saloon privilege, 
it is to their credit that the offer was flatly refused. 

The saloon was surrounded by a tight board fence 7 ft. 
high and on paydays the inclosure would be filled with the 
forms of miners in a state of helpless intoxication. On 
recovery, if they had any cash left the process would be 
repeated. Gambling and fighting were the order of the 
day for those who were sober enough to participate in such 
exciting amusements. Often it was three or four days 
after payday before there were a sufficient number of men 
able to work to run the mines at anything like a normal 
capacity. 

But the closing of the saloon was only half the battle. 
The railway trains brought in large quantities of liquor. 
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RESIDENCE OF THE DercotTa SECRETARY OF THE 
Youne MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


The great need for a substitute for the saloon became more 
and more apparent. Men in such communities have more 
or less leisure time on their hands as there are often days 
when on account of a car shortage or other reason the 
mines are idle. With men of small resources under such 
circumstances the most natural use of this time is in dis- 
sipation unless there is some healthful form of amuse- 
ment provided. 


SALOON TURNED INTO AN AMUSEMENT HALL 


It was the belief of some of the officials that the aver- 
age miner does not go to the saloon for the sake of dissi- 
pation but for the social features. This belief became a 
conviction on further study. After a careful survey of the 
whole situation it was decided to fit up a club house in 
the old saloon building and have it operated under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association. Be- 
fore anything was done, however, the whole matter was 
submitted to the men with the idea that unless they really 
desired to have such an enterprise in their midst, the 
company would not supply it. 

They were not asked to assume any financial responsi- 
bility for its inception, but if it was to their liking on 
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completion they could have its privileges by paying a 
nominal sum per month. This removed any taint of 
paternalism that so many similar enterprises labor under, 
for the men under the leadership of the secretary had the 
complete control of the whole affair, and spent the income 
for new apparatus and equipment so that in a short time 
they had a complete outfit from tennis courts to a swim- 
ming pool. 

At the beginning the company fitted up the plant with 
a reading room, shower bath, game room, a casino for the 
sale of soft drinks, candy and tobacco, also a hall for 
moving pictures. 
EMPLOYEES SupporT AND SuppLty Money to EXTEND 

THE WORK 

The success was immediate and the place was patronized 
better than anyone had even hoped. As a surplus of rey- 
enue accumulated, two bowling alleys were installed, a 
piano was procured, also a phonograph and several good 
records. Later an electric bath cabinet was secured and 
finally a large outdoor swimming pool was installed, and 
many other recreative features were added. All this 
was made possible by the fact that the company was not 
seeking to get revenue from the enterprise, but were in- 
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vesting their cash in it each month, and it is significant 
that for every dollar that the company has put into the 
plant the men have put in an equal amount or more, not 
as a direct contribution, but as a reinvestment of the sur- 
plus income. This gives the men a sense of a proprietary 
interest in the scheme and develops a sense of mutuality 
that is invaluable in successful welfare work. The fact 
that during the recent labor troubles in that region, it 
was a common sight to see the miners and the “Baldwin 
Guards” in the pool together shows how popular the place 
was. 


Duets ARE 25c. A MontTH 


Most of the men who live within a mile of the build- 
ing are glad to pay the nominal sum of 25c. per month 
for the membership privileges. This fee entitles them to 
free baths, the reading room, game room and general 
social privileges as well as a reduced rate for use of the 
pool tables and bowling alleys. Twice a week a moving- 
picture show is given, and it is the aim of the secretary to 
give pictures having an educational value, avoiding the 
lurid, unreal wild-west type. This machine has also been 
a great help in giving illustrated lectures on health, 
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safety methods, travel and other topics of interest to the 
men and women. The miners seem to be more easily 
reached through the eye than the other senses, and this 
makes the pictures a powerful moral and educational | 
agent. 

Formerly there was little interest in church work taken 
by these people. Here again the stereopticon came to the 
rescue. Lectures with colored slides on the Holy Land, 
Great Men of the Bible, Life of Christ, and other kindred 
topics were given. Care was taken to avoid sectarianism 
or denominationalism in these discourses, but to set forth 
the great fundamentals of right lving as exemplified in 
the lives of great leaders. The appreciation of this effort 
was shown by the growth of the Sunday school. There 
were three schools in the neighborhood with a mere hand- 
ful of attendants. In a few months the attendance had 
increased to upward of 60 or 80 pupils in eaeh school. It 
was the universal testimony of all that there had been a 
general growth toward better things all along the creek. 


DECLINE OF THE LEADING INDUSTRY 


A single item will indicate one of the great changes 
that took place in the first three years. The express-com- 
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pany business in transporting distilled liquors decreased 
from an average of 223 gal. per month to less than 50 gal. 
in a like period, and the amount of beer brought in de- 
creased about 20 per cent. This, of course, meant much 
less drunkenness, and with it went a large portion of the 
gambling which always goes with excessive use of liquor. 
The few who still drank and gambled did it on the sly as 
it lost its popularity in the light of the new agency for 
healthful amusement. . 

The value of the association was shown in the great 
strike which all hope is now a thing of the past. While the 
association takes no sides in a controversy between em- 
ployer and employee, it sustains a position of mutuality 
and serves all who come to use what it offers. Several of 
the mines were able to operate continuously, while all 
others in the neighborhood were closed. The spirit of a 
desire to settle differences was more manifest here by 
both miners and operators than in any other part of the 
strike zone. Much less time was lost here than in other 
parts of the field. Some well informed men went so fat 
as to say that if the operators had begun this work five 
years ago in the entire field, the strike would not have 
occurred. 
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Collapsible Stoppings 

Letter No. 9—In reference to the building of light col- 
‘lapsible stoppings that will be destroyed by a local ex- 
plosion of gas or dust and thus prevent a general mine 
explosion, it is well to remember that the bituminous 
mine law of Pennsylvania requires that all stoppings 
‘shall be built of noncombustible material. We may ask 
the question: Why? The answer is plain: Because 
we must have at least two headings leading to the coal 
face. The purpose is to provide a continuous intake and 
return airway for the circulation of the air current. The 


breakthroughs between these two entries must be made. 


at a given distance apart and closed by air-tight stop- 
pings, except the last breakthrough at the head of the 
‘entry, which is left open to allow of the passage of the air 
current. 

Now, would not the building of entry stoppings in 
such a manner that they would be blown out easily, seri- 
ously interfere with the circulation of air and fail to car- 
‘ry out the idea expressed in the mine law in respect to 
‘stoppings? If the stoppings are to be built thus light 
and collapsible, why should not the doors, also, be built 
in the same manner? What would be the result? The 
|mine water gage would drop, the air would short-circuit 
and the working face would be made dangerous for work. 
‘There would be more danger of an explosion occurring 
and less chance for the men engaged in the workings to 
escape. 

My plan is to always build entry stoppings 20 in. 
‘thick, using one part cement, three parts sand and five 
‘parts mine rubble. I sometimes use a 9-in. common red- 
brick stopping. In a 70-ft. area, I sometimes build a 
‘pilaster in the center of the stopping to increase its 
strength. 

Rost. W. LiGHTBURN. 
Adelaide, Penn. ' 


Education and Training of Mining 
Men 


_ I have been reading the letter of Mine Inspector John 
Rose, Coat Aau, Oct. 4, p. 509, relating to the practical 
training of miners by special instructors in the mines, as 
suggested by Inspector C. H. Nesbitt. JI want to say 
/again that, in my opinion, boys should be taken into the 
‘Mines at an early age and taught how to do every kind of 
work, by going around with the men. They should know 
how to hang curtains or put up a brattice, lay tracks or 
drive a mule. They should be taught the use of the safe- 
ty lamp and shown how to take it apart, clean it and put 
it together again, ready for use. The boy should learn 
this by observing the work being done. Then, when he is 
Older he will be able to do the same work himself. 

I differ with Mr. Rose, in his statement that many of 
the best practical’ men entered the mine after they were 
‘21 years of age. I believe the results on record will not 
‘support this conclusion. 











In regard to discipline in the mines, would say I have 
been bossing for the last 24 years, in different states, and 
never give a man an order that I do not expect him to 
obey. Mr. Rose states that many mine foremen who lack 
discipline, force and system, drift into the habit of tell- 
ing miners to timber their working places and keep them 
safe, without expecting them to comply. Such a man is 
not fit to be a foreman. Of all men, the mine foreman 
must have discipline and require that his orders be car- 
ried out. 

It is true that “upon the mine foreman devolves the re- 
sponsibility for the coal output.” A wise foreman, how- 
ever, knows that he cannot put out the coal without men ; 
and he will not endanger the lives of his miners for the 
sake of an extra car of coal. Knowing the danger of work- 
ing under a loose top, a good foreman will compel the 
miner to set his timbers first, before loading the coal. 

In closing, I want to say that the best mine foremen, 
in this country today, are the men who went into the 
mines when they were boys. We have many examples of 
this in the Scotch and English miners, now acting as 
mine foremen in our mines. Mr. Rose’s suggestion that 
good common sense should be mixed with experience is 
true; but a man must know how to use both and enforce 
discipline. The miners soon come to understand the 
ways of a good foreman and will do what he orders. Such 
foremen draw a good class of miners around them and 
are respected by all. 

SAMSON SMITH. 

Mineral, Va. 


The Tavcr Problem 


From what has been said of the relation of liquor to 
mining, in previous issues of Coat Ags, the general 
reader would receive the impression that coal miners are, 
as a class, harder drinkers than other workmen. ‘The 
respectable coal miner naturally resents this impression. 
I believe there are as many hard drinkers among glass 
blowers, clay workers, lumbermen, salesmen and men of 
other callings as among miners. 

The social standing of the drinker makes a great dif- 
ference. The head of a corporation or other official is 
merely “indisposed,” while the laborer is “on a drunk.” 
The club man is taken home in his cab, while the coal 
miner, who is so unfortunate as to drink to excess, is 
left to his own chances. 

Men are very much the creatures of circumstance. A 
man placed in an isolated mining camp, deprived of clean 
amusements and opportunities for self-betterment, such 
as libraries, churches, schools, ete., and thrown into con- 
tact with the ever-present gambler and subjected to the 
influence of the saloon atmosphere—in fact, separated 
from all refining influences is almost sure to become 
either a “rip” or an “angel.” The environment of a man 
exerts a tremendous influence in shaping his life and 
character, and it makes little difference whether he is a 
coal miner or engaged in some other calling. 
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One superintendent has suggested that the driving out 
of 15 families from a mining community improved the 
conditions in that place. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that such an improvement is only local. Nothing 
has been done in their removal, to alter the hfe and sur- 
roundings of those 15 families who are driven from one 
mining camp to another; and the greatest sufferers, in 
such eases, are the wives and children of the men ad- 
dicted to the drink habit. While it may be necessary to 
make an example of some cases, more attention should be 
given generally to reforming the drinker, by removing 
from him, as far as possible, the temptation and oppor- 
tunity to drink and surrounding him with a different at- 
mosphere that will give him greater encouragement to 
live better. 

The problem must be fought from a broader stand- 
point. The question must be studied in its widest as- 
pects. Efforts must be made to remove the evil and put 
in its place what will tend to the uplift and betterment of 
the community. Create a desire for self-improvement, 
study and recreation. Ascertain what is most needed to 
effect a transformation. Many drink because liquor is 
within their reach; therefore, remove the saloon and dis- 
courage the liquor traffic, in every way possible. It is 
well to remember that a man should not be blamed too 
strongly if he is overcome by conditions for which we are 
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all responsible. I want to repeat that the liquor prob- 
lem is not limited to coal mining but affects all indus- 
tries alike. 

Gro, N. Lantz. 
New Straitsville, Ohio. ; 
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Afterdamp 


The principal gases resulting from mine fires are 
carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide and nitrogen. The rel- 
ative quantities of these several gases will depend on the 
supply of fresh air to the fire. As the fresh-air supply 
is increased, the volume of carbon dioxide resulting will 
be greater, while that of carbon monoxide and nitrogen 
will be less; and vice versa. 

The gases resulting from an explosion of firedamp are 
quite variable, depending on the composition of the fire- 
damp mixture and the conditions affecting the circula- 
tion of air in the mine; also the conditien of the mine 
workings with respect to dust and moisture. In a general 
way, the composition of afterdamp may be said to consist 
chiefly of carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, nitrogen and 
water vapor, together with smaller amounts of nitrous 
oxide gas, unburned marsh gas and free hydrogen. 

FIREBOSS. 

Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 
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What the Wet-and-Dry-Bulb Hygrometer Indicates—The 
wet-and-dry-bulb hygrometer shows the difference between 
the readings of the two thermometers. The dry-bulb ther- 
mometer, of course, indicates the actual temperature of the 
air. The reading of the wet-bulb thermometer is lowered by 
the evaporation of the water from the little sack surrounding 
this bulb, and which is kept moist by the water drawn up 
through the wick from the vessel below. 

The difference of temperature indicated by these two ther- 
mometers depends on the rapidity of the evaporation of the 
water from the wet bulb. The evaporation is more rapid in 
dry than in wet air; and the difference of reading is, thus, an 
index or measure of the degree of saturation of the air. When 
the air is fully saturated with moisture there is no evapora- 
tion from the wet bulb and the readings of the two thermom- 
eters are the same. The difference increases with the dryness 
of the air, ‘ : 

Relative Humidity of Air—As previously explained the 
relative humidity of air is expressed by the ratio of the actual 
vapor pressure in the air at the time, to the saturated vapor 
pressure. The following table gives the percentage of sat- 
uration or the hygrometric state of air for various differences 
of readings, at different temperatures. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DRY AND WET BULB. 


Reading go 


of Dry | 1° 
BulbTher 
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RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
65° | 95] 90) 85/80) 75) 70| 66) 62/57/53) 48| 44 | 40] 36) 32 | 28 | 25| 23) 21) 19/17) 15/13] 12) 10 
66° | 95} 90] 85} 80} 76) 71) 66) 62/58) 53) 49) 45 | 41) 37/33 | 29| 26| 24| 22) 20) 18) 17) 18 | 13/ a8 
67° |95|90} 85| 80) 76) 71) 67| 62/58) 54| 50} 46 | 42/ 38| 34 | 30/27| 25 | 23| 21 | 20] 18] 16] 15 | 13 
68° |95| 90] 85| 81) 76] 72| 67/63/59) 55/51! 47/43) 39] 35 | 31} 28) 26|24| 23/21] 19/17) 16] 14 


69° 90) 86/81 68 47) 44) 40 20) 19 15 
70° 90) 86) 81 68 48) 44) 40 21/20 17 
71° | 95) 90) 86/82/77) 73| 69/64/60) 56] 53) 49) 45| 41/38) 34| 31| 29) 27) 26 |24| 22/21) 19] 18 
72° | 95} 91| 86| 82) 78| 73/69] 65} 61/57) 53/ 49| 46) 42] 39| 35) 32) 30| 28] 27/25) 23 | 22) 20) 19 
73° | 95) 91) 86| 82) 78] 73/69) 65| 61/58) 54| 50| 46| 43} 40) 36| 33) 31 | 29) 28 | 26| 24 | 23) 21 | 20 


74° | 95) 91) 86| 82) 78] 74| 70) 66/62] 58) 54) $1|47| 44| 40|37|34| 32/30) 29 | 27| 25 |24| 22) 21 


75° |96|91| 87|82|78| 74| 70] 66|63|59|55|51|48| 44| 41 | 38|34| 33|31| 30| 28] 26 | 25} 23) 22 
76° | 96/91} 87| 83) 78) 74| 70] 67|63| 59/55/52 48] 45 | 42) 38| 35| 34| 32] 30/29] 27|26| 24) 23 
27° _196'91! 87! 83'79!75!71'67'63' 60'86' 52149 46 42 39'36! 34133! 31'30' 28'27' 25'24 


To use the table, find the observed temperature of the air, 
in the left-hand column, and the difference of the observed 
readings of the wet and dry-bulb thermometers, at the top 
of the table; the corresponding number in the table is the 
percentage of saturation which expresses the degree of humid- 
ity of the air. For example, if the dry-bulb temperature is 
70 deg. and the wet bulb 64 deg. F. the difference of readings 
is 6 deg. and the corresponding humidity as taken from the 
above table is 72 per cent. 
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Actual Vapor Pressure—The pressures given in the table 
below are the pressures the vapor exerts when the space it 
occupies is fully saturated; they are called the “saturated 
vapor pressures.” When the weight of vapor in the air is not 
sufficient for saturation the vapor pressure will be eactly pro- 
portional to the degree of saturation. For example, if 50 per 
cent. of moisture is present or the air only half saturated, at, 
say 70° F., the “actual vapor pressure,” as it is called, is one- 
half of the saturated vapor pressure of the table given later; 
or % X 0.3602 = 0.1801 lb. per sq.in. 

To Calculate the Actual Vapor Pressure from the difference 
of the wet- and dry-bulb temperatures (ta — tw) and the 
barometric pressure (B), in inches of mercury, first find the 
Saturated vapor pressure (Pw), in inches of mercury, corres: 
ponding to the wet-bulb temperature (tw), from the table; and 
substitute this and the given values in the formula 

B (= — tw 
30 88 ) 

Example—Find the actual vapor pressure when the dry 
bulb reads 60° and the wet bulb 54° F., the barometric pres- 
sure being B = 30 in., and the saturated vapor pressure for 
the wet-bulb temperature (54° F.) being 0.4178 in. of mercury. 

Solution— 


Actual vapor pressure at temperature ta = Py — 


by 30 /60 — 54 
Pret hein ("a 


Since the saturated vapor pressure (see table) for the 


) = 0.3497 in. of mercury 


dry-bulb temperature (60° F.) is 0.5183 in., the relative 
humidity in the above example is ; 
Se De _ 0.3497 X 100 _ 
H= Pi x 100 = 9 Rise ire 67.4 per cent. 


The Dew Point—What is called the “dew point,” in hy- 
grometry, is the temperature below which the moisture con- 
tained in the air begins to be deposited. For example, the 
weight of moisture, in grains per cubic foot, contained in the 
air, in the above example is (1 lb. = 7000 gers.) 


0.674 XK 0.2545 

w 7000 X 0.6235 6 37 (460 + 60) 

The temperature at which this weight of moisture will 

fully saturate a cubie foot of air is the dew point, because 

the slightest fall of temperature below that point will cause 
a deposition of moisture from the air. 

in any ak! 

the 


= 8.9 grs. per cu.ft. 


The dew-point temperature is ascertained, 
case, by first calculating the actual vapor pressure o 
moisture in the air, as in the above example; and then, by 
referring to the table of saturated vapor pressures, find the 
temperature corresponding to that vapor pressure. This is 
true, because, as previously stated, the actual vapor pressure, 
at any given time, is equal to the saturated vapor pressure 
for the dew-point temperature. Thus, the actual vapor pres- 
sure for dry bulb 60° and wet bulb 54° was found to be 0.3497, 
iG relies een es to a saturated vapor pressure or dew point 
ca) ee. 


6 to 12 ft. in thickness. 
of about 2 per cent. A portion of the mine has reached 
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| Working Coal under Sandstone Cover 


We are working a seam of lignite coal that varies from 
The seam has an average pitch 


- the boundary line and the work of drawing back the pil- 


- Jars will soon be commenced. 


‘ thickness. 


being driven on 51-ft. centers. 


At the present time, the 
workings are largely standing on pillars. 

Immediately overlying the coal is a sandstone that 
varies in thickness from 90 to 140 ft. The entire over- 
burden varies from 100 to 400 ft. Underlying the coal 
is 12 in. of a hard fireclay that forms the floor of the 
seam. This ig underlaid with 12 in. of a soft fireclay, 
beneath which is a hard rock varying from 1 to 2 ft. in 
The rooms are driven up the pitch and are 
21 ft. wide with 30-ft. pillars between them, the rooms 
The rooms are broken 


off the entry 10 ft. wide for a distance of 25 ft. and then 


Jar 60x30 ft. 


widened out to the full width. Crosscuts are driven in 
the rooms every 70 ft. and are 10 ft. wide, leaving a pil- 
The rooms are usually driven 350 ft. in 
length, leaving a 60-ft. barrier pillar between the faces 


of the rooms and the air course of the next pair of en- 
' tries. 


Much difficulty has been experienced by the heaving 


of the bottom where the weight was too heavy on the 


ft ie 





pillars. The sandstone roof crumbles and falls from 6 
to 10 ft. above the coal and, to avoid this trouble, there 
is generally left from 2 to 4 ft. of roof coal when driv- 
ing up the room. 

I would like to have the readers of Coat AGE offer any 
suggestions in regard to the working of this seam, with 
particular reference to the breaking of the thick sand- 
stone, so that the largest possible amount of coal can be 
realized in drawing back the pillars. Any information 
based on experience will be greatly appreciated. 

W. N. ANDERSON. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
A Srmitar Inquiry FRoM West VIRGINIA 


If you consider it of sufficient interest will you kindly 
ask the readers of Coat AcE to discuss, from a practical 
standpoint, the best method of robbing a 7- to 8-ft. seam 
of coal, overlaid with a hard sandstone that is free from 
surface breaks. The seam is underlaid with a compara- 
tively soft stratum that has a strong tendency to heave. 
The cover varies from 400 to 1000 ft. in thickness. The 
mine is worked on the panel system. 

I would very much appreciate any practical sugges- 
tions in regard to the width of rooms and pillars, and 
the method to be employed for drawing back the pillars 
that will insure a maximum recovery of the coal, with 


— the use of a minimum amount of timber. 


West VirGIn1A ENGINEER. 
Stotesbury, W. Va. 
[The foregoing inquiries, coming as they do at the 
same time, and asking for the discussion of practically 
like conditions in the mining of coal, show the great 


importance attaching to this subject. The two inquiries 
come from widely separated points and describe condi- 
tions that depend for successful working on practically 
the same essential feature, namely, the proper control of 
a strong roof pressure due to a hard sandstone rock and 
a heavy overburden. 

We hope that these inquiries will bring forth a hearty 
response from men who have dealt successfully with simi- 
lar conditions. Let there be a good discussion, accom- 
panied by sufficient illustrations to make clear the meth- 
ods suggested.—Ep. | 
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A Crossover Problem 


At the request of a correspondent, we give below a 
diagram of a double crossover switch or “diamond,” and 
shall be glad to have those interested in such problems 
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send us their solutions to the same. We will publish the 
best, shortest and simplest of the solutions sent us and 
announce the name only, of the author of the second-best 
solution. 

The problem ig as follows: Given, the entire length 
(1) of crossover, from point of switch to point of switch ; 
the distance (d) between track centers, the gage (g) of 
the tracks, and the radius (#) of the curves, all the 
curves having the same radius; it is required to find the 
frog distance S F or S, F',; the length (a) of the straight 
rails at the center of each crossover; the length and rad- 
ius of curve, for each rail in each switch; the length 
of lead rail and the frog angle. 

The best solution of this problem will be published in 
our issue of Dec. 20. The second-best solution will be 
announced by name only. The problem is an interesting 
one in mine engineering. 
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The Government’s Classification of 
Coal 


~The classification of coal into various grades such as 
bituminous, semi-bituminous, lignite, ete., is arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory. It is, however, in common use in 
the United States, and in the absence of anything better, 
it is published by the U. 8S. Geological Survey. The 
classes generally used in this country are as follows: An- 
thracite, semi-anthracite, semi-bituminous, bituminous, 
sub-bituminous and lignite. 

Anthracite coal is generally well known, but in a sys- 
tematic classification it is usually defined as a hard coal, 
having a fuel ratio (fixed carbon divided by volatile mat- 
ter) of not less than 10. Most of this coal comes from 
the anthracite fields of eastern Pennsylvania, but small 
areas are known in some of the Western states where the 
coal has been changd to anthracite by the heat and pres- 
sure of masses of igneous rock. 

Semi-anthracite coal has a fuel ratio ranging from 6 
to 10. There is only a small amount of this coal in the 
United States, found in local basins or in close proximity 
to igneous rock. Semi-bituminous coal is of great com- 
mercial importance, but is not widely distributed. Its 
fuel ratio ranges from 3°to 6. It is the best steam coal 
in the country, and some of it can be utilized in the man- 
ufacture of coke. The centers of prodnction are the 
Pocahontas and New River fields of Virginia and West 
Virginia, the Georges Creek field of Maryland, the Clear- 
field region of Pennsylvania, and the west end of the 
Arkansas field in the vicinity of Fort Smith. Although 
areas containing coal of this grade have been found in 
Washington and Colorado, the amount in these fields is 
small. 

Bituminous coal is the most important grade in the 
country, and includes most of the deposits east of the 
Rocky Mountains. In the Western states there are large 
areas of bituminous coal such as the Trinidad-Raton 
field of Colorado and New Mexico, the Grand Hogback 
field of Colorado, the Book Cliffs field of Utah, the Rock 
Springs, Kemmerer and Black Hills fields of Wyoming, 
the Great Falls field of Montana and many districts in 
Washington. This grade furnishes most of the coking 
coal of the country, and is-largely sold for steam raising 
and domestic use. 

The term sub-bituminous has been adopted by the Geo- 
logical Survey for what has generally been called black 
lignite. The latter term is objectionable for the reason 
that the coal is not lignitic in the sense of being woody, 
and the use of the term seems to imply that the fuel is 
little better than the brown woody lignite of North Da- 
kota, whereas many of the coals of this class closely ap- 
proach the lowest grade of bituminous. 

It is extremely difficult to separate this class from the 
one elow and the one above. It is generally distin- 
guished from the lignite by its color and freedom from 
apparent woody texture, and from bituminous coal by 
the slacking which it undergoes when exposed to the wea- 
ther, as the latter is an important difference in com- 
mercial use, it has been adopted by the Geological Sur- 
vey as a criterion for the separation of sub-bituminous 
and bituminous coal. 

Sub-bituminous coal is found in most of the West- 
ern fields, being well known around Boulder and Den- 
ver and in northern parts of Colorado, Gallup, New Mex- 
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ico, Hanna, Douglas, Sheridan and the Big Horn Basin > 
of Wyoming, Red Lodge and Musselshell, Montana, and 
in many of the districts of Washington and Oregon. 

As used by the Geological Survey the term lignite is 
restricted to the coals which are distinetly brown, and 
generally woody. They are intermediate in quality be- 
tween peet and sub-bituminous coal. Lignite is abund- 
ant in the North, in eastern Montana and North Dakota 
and in the southwest corner of South Dakota. In the 
South it is present in all of the Gulf states, but has been 
developed commercially only in Texas. 





Safety Hook for Sinking Buckets 


A new safety hook for sinking buckets in connection 
with a cable clamp has been devised by an engineer at 
the Myslowitz colliery, in the North Kattowitz mining | 
district of Germany and has been used there with good — 
success. It is described in the “Zeitschrift fiir das Berg- 
Hiitten- und Salinenwesen.” It consists of the following. 
principal parts: (1) The cable sleeve A with flange A, 
forged from the same piece; (2) the bucket hook B;_ 
(3) the lock bolt C; (4) the lock spring D welded on lug | 
D,; (5) the flange F#. 














DETAIL CONSTRUCTION OF THE SAFETY Hook 


The cable clamp is bored out conically for receiving 
and fastening the rope. In the flange A, are held the 
bucket hook B and the lock bolt C which together form 
a closed shackle, the hook B being screwed into the flange 
A, and further secured with a keyed jam nut,, while the 
lock bolt C is loosely passed through its hole in the flange. 

The lock bolt C is made of an iron bar cut or forged 
away at the upper part and is formed at the top as a 
handle for easy manipulation. At the lower end it is 
bored out conically to receive the point of the bucket 
hook. It is provided lengthwise with the groove @ in 
which is set and riveted the lock spring D. The safety 
hook is closed in the illustrated position and, by the lock 
spring D, upon which the lug D, engaging in the cavity 
F’, prevents self release of the lock bolt C and thus ap 
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: Washington, D. C. 


\ In view of the apparent delay with reference to the Keat- 
ng resolution directing an investigation into the Colorado 
30al strike. Mr. Keating, on the 7th inst., made an attempt 
9 get the resolution directly before the House of Representa- 
‘ives and secure action thereon, possibly by having it re- 
Jerred to a special committee. The resolution was intro- 
juced several days ago and referred to the House Committee 
.n Rules, which has taken no action. Mr. Keating explained 
that the committee had no quorum, and he wanted his resolu- 
‘ion referred to the Committee on Labor. 

The motion precipitated a debate in which séveral mem- 
pers joined to discuss the merits of authorizing Congress’ onal 
investigations into such matters when there exists a com- 
ipetent bureau in the administrative branch of the government 
for doing this work. Representative Page, of North Carolina, 
said that he believed that the Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion which was authorized by the last Congress had the power 
to investigate the Colorado labor difficulties. 

Representatives Mann and Mondell, of the Republican side, 
criticized the resolutior, because it created a committee spe- 
cially for the purpose of this one investigation. Mr. Mann 
‘said that the Bureau of Corporations in the Department of 
Commerce had the authority to investigate the matter, and 
Mr. Mondell said that the labor difficulties should be looked 
into by the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Keating replied to the effect that the Department of 
‘Labor had considered the matter, but had found itself unable 
‘to proceed with an investigation. Mr. Mondell thereupon as- 
serted that if the Democrats had voted for a sufficient ap- 
propriation for the department this handicap would not be 
apparent. No definite result has yet been arrived at in the 
matter. 


Rates Must Not Be Increased 


The St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Southern and other rail- 
roads will not be permitted to increase the New Mexico coal 
rates according to a decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission announced on Nov. 4. The Rocky Mountain line at- 
tempted to cancel all through rates with the Rock Island 
road, thereby advancing the vates to Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Omaha, Lincoln, Atchison, Wichita and other points. 

It was discovered in this connection that the advance in 
rates was the result of the desire of the Rocky Mountain to 
receive greater divisions of the through rates. The commis- 
sion ruled that differences between carriers over divisions in 
rates are not sufficient reason for advancing rates, and the 
roads were ordered to maintain in existence for two years 
from Nov. 1 the present rates. 

The Red Ash Coal Co., of Ashley, Penn., has petitioned the 
commission for through rates and joint rates on anthracite 
eoal from tue collieries and wasneries on the line of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey to points on the Lehigh Val- 
ley west of Sayre to Buffalo, for transshipment by water and 
reshipment by rail to Suspension Bridge, for reshipment by 
rail, and to points west. The Lehigh Valley and other rail- 
roads were named defendants. 

Senator Reed’s amendment to the interstate commerce act 
proposing to make natural-gas pipe lines common carriers 
within the meaning of the law has been approved by the 
Senate without a recorded vote. The act now makes pipe 
lines transvorting oil common carriers, whereas the amend- 
ment would add to that classification pipe lines transporting 
natural gas and submit such pipe lines to the regulation of 
the Interstate Comm:rce Commission. 

The bill was adopted by the Senate on Nov. 3 with but 
little debate. Senator Reed took up most of the time given 
Over to the discussion of the proposition in explaining its 
intent. The bill now goes to the House for its approval. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


An extra session of the legislature is being suggested as 
the only means of solving the question that now confronts 
the state since the defeat of the $50,000,000 road loan. 

It seems that Governor Tener has no alternative but to call 
an extra session for the purpose of arriving at some definite 
understanding of the most important question confronting 
Pennsylvania at the present time. 
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Unless the second proposed amendment to the construc- 
tion which was voted upon at the same time as the $50,000,000 
road loan, is adopted, which will not be definitely known until 
the official count is made by the state department, such new 
acts as the ‘female labor law,” ete., cannot be passed by the 
legislature, therefore it is contended that they are unconsti- 
tutional. 

Article 8, Section 7 of the constitution provides that the 
general assembly shall not pass any local or special law 
regulating “labor, trade, mining, or manufacturing,’ until 
this section is repealed. 

Labor unions were specially interested in this amendment, 
but in their effort to defeat the road loan, they have probably 
defeated the second amendment also. Following the cue of 
the state grange, the miners’ union in the hard-coal region 
went on record against the loan. Their attitude was popular 
in the coal regions, and every hard-coal county, excepting 
possibly Luzerne voted down the road loan and their pet 
amendment with it. 

Governor Tener within a few days will appoint the first 
state economy and efficiency commission, provided for by the 
last legislature to introduce modern methods in the various 
departments of the state government, and to see if the letter 
of the law creating the various departments is being lived 
up to. 


Concerning the “Check-Oft” 


That the independent coal operators and the United Mine 
Workers may come closer together and that they will allow 
the “checkoff” is indicated by the attitude of the Clearview 
Coal Co., which operates a colliery at North Scranton, agreeing 
to allow the check-off. This is the first company to grant the 
check-off, but the union officials ultimately hope to have other 
independent operators grant their request, which in time they 
think will be followed by the big coal companies of the an- 
thracite region. : 

Under the agreement made by the Clearview people, the 
dues will be deducted from the earnings of the men and will 
then be turned over to the properly authorized officer of the 
local union. On the part of the union it is agreed that there 
will be no strikes. All the men engaged in and around the 
colliery must be members of the union. 

In granting the check-off it was stipulated and agreed that 
the men will have to sign off and deposit with the company 
authority to deduct their dues and waivers that will protect 
the company legally. 

The plan is expected by both parties to the agreement to 
result in increased production for the company and in un- 
interrupted work for the men. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pittston—A fatal accident recently occurred in No. 9 col- 
liery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. when a premature blast 
instantly killed two men and seriously injured three others. 
Samuel Haddon, a prominent rock contractor and Thomas 
Williams were the men killed. They had prepared a blast, 
and shortly after dinner as is the usual custom the battery 
was applied. It failing to set the blast off, Haddon and Wil- 
liams went to the face of the tunnel to learn the trouble, the 
switch on the battery being turned off. Just as they reached 
the blast the heavy charge exploded. The mine officials are at 
a loss to explain how the explosion occurred after the oattery 
had been shut off. 

Mahanoy City—Mahanoy Creek broke into the workings of 
the Draper colliery, flooding the mine and causing consider- 
able damage. About 200,000 gal. an hour are being pumped 
from the mine, in spite of this the water has crept 35 ft. up 
the slope. The course of the creek is being changed 


Nanticoke, Penn.—The Truesdale colliery of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. has produced more 
coal in the last year than any ordinary colliery in the an- 
thracite field. A new record was set for the month of October, 
105,020 tons being produced and shipped. Including retail 
sales the output for the month was 108,220 tons. 

Two men were killed instantly and two others narrowly 
escaped death in the shaft of the Auchincloss colliery of the 
Lackawanna Coal Co. recently, when a concrete block 
weighing several hundred pounds fell part way down 
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the shaft and crashed through the cage on which they were 
standing. The men were engaged in repairing a beam in the 
shaft, below the surface level, and the concrete was part of 
the water line used to carry away drippings from the side 
walls and prevent their trickling to the bottom, it became 
loosened within a few minutes from the time it was inspected 
as the men went down the shaft. 


Bituminous 


Indiana—The Manor Real Estate & Trust Co. recently ob- 
tained the holdings of the Greenwich Coal & Coke Co., a tract 
of something more than 27,000 acres in Greene and Buffington 
Townships paying approximately $4,000,000. It is expected 
that the Cherrytree & Dixonville R.R. will be extended to the 
new coal field and will be the coal carrier. 


New Castle—Attorney B. H. Akens recently Gelivered a 
deed to John K. Bell, of Pittsburgh, for 800 acres of coal land 
in Washington County, formerly owned by the Washington 
County Coal Co., now bankrupt. The purchase price was 
$165,0000. 

Washington—An injunction was recently granted by the 
court upon the petition of the Reliance Coal Co., of Center- 
ville, against five miners. This litigation has grown out of 
the trouble at the Reliance Coal Co. property over the deter- 
mination of the company to operate nonunion. The defend- 
ants are restrained from interfering with the employees of 
the said company or its property. 

Independence—Two farms at this place have _ been 
sold in the last few days. Both are large farms, the Dodds 
containing 202 acres and the Brown farm upward of 250 
acres. The coal under the Brown farm was sold sometime 
ago to the Meadow Lands Coal Co. The Dodds farm contains 
a good tract of timber largely locust. The coal was reserved. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wellsburg—The strike situation at the La Belle and Gil- 
christ mines near here remains about unchanged. No attempt 
has been made to bring in strike breakers. The strikers de- 
mand a working day of eight hours, a check weighman and 
recognition of the union. The operators are willing to concede 
the first two propositions, but refuse to recognize the miners’ 
organization. 

Charleston—In order to keep in closer touch with the 
accidents that occur in and around the mines of the state, the 
Department of Mines has sent out circular letters asking the 
coal operators in the state in making their reports of accident 
to the mine inspectors to make duplicate copies, sending one 
directly to the office of the Department of Mines, and another 
to the inspector as heretofore. The Department of Mines is 
called upon almost daily for information concerning accidents, 
and in the future it is desired to be able to give this informa- 
tion promptly. 

Bluefield—A new company styling itself the Sandy Ridge 
Coal & Coke Co. was recently organized here. This firm pro- 
poses to develop about 175 acres in Russel County, Va., which 
earries five commercial beds of coal above water level. ‘This 
property lies on a branch of the Norfolk & Western R.R. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga—It is reported that financial backing has 
been assured for the Cumberland Colliery Co., which will 
shortly erect near Chattanooga coke ovens and a byproduct 
plant representing an investment of $1,500,000. It is under- 
stood that the plant will be located either in Lookout Valley 
or upon Moccasin Bend. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville—The Wilhoit Coal Co., which has been operating 
mines in the Harlan district of eastern Kentucky, has been 
adjudged bankrupt in the District Court of-Louisville on the 
petition of three creditors, the Standard Oil Co., the Swann- 
Abram Hat Co. and the Keuffel & Esser Co. It is understood 
that Roy Wilhoit, president of the company, has a personal 
claim covering most of the company’s property. Mr. Wilhoit 
stated after the adjudication that the status of the company 
will in no way affect his other interests, one of the principal 
of which is the Cumberland Coal Corporation, which controls 
a large acreage of valuable coal land in the Harlan field. 


Middlesboro—The recently announced purchase by the 
Kentucky Utilities Co., of the Asher electric power plant, 
which has been operated by the Southern Mining Co., has 
excited much interest among operators in that section, who 
appreciate the possibility of using electricity for all power 
requirements in their mines at an early date. It has been 
announced from the compary’s offices at Lexington that it 
will extend lines into the territory west and south of Middles- 
boro, as far as the Clear Fork district, for the benefit of coal 
operations; and it has been reported also that an electric in- 
terurban line will ultimately be established by the com- 
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pany, terminating at Jellico on the south and Middlesbo 
on the north. At the present time, the mines of the Bell and 
Bath County field will be served. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The Ohio Mining Commission took up the 
greater part of the week ending Nov. 8 with hearing argu- 
ments from the miners’ side of the question, of the method 
to be used in paying for coal mined in the state. John Moore, 
William Green and others, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, appeared before the commission to argue the justice 
of paying on the mine-run basis. The week begining Nov. 10) 
will be given over to hearing arguments from the operators. 

Martins Ferry—Ground has been broken by the Morgan 
Coal Co., of Bellaire, for a new mine located between Ban- 
nock and Fairpoint, Ohio. Arthur Morgan, of the Edgehill 
Mine, of Bellaire, is the owner of the new operation, which 
is located on the C. L. & W. division of the B. & O. 

Congo—Mine No. 301 of the Sunday Creek Co. was set on 
fire recentiy »y a short-circuit in the electrical equipment. 
The mine is connected with Mine No, 302 across the creek anil 
steps were taken at once to seal up the mine to prevent the 
fire from spreading to No. 302. This has been accomplished. 
Mine No. 301 will remain sealed uv until it burns itself out, 
The extent of the damage cannot be ascertained. 





INDIANA 


Petersburg—The Bicknell Coal Co., Bicknell, Ind., has 
leased 1100 acres of coal lands lying east of the city and 
will take options on several hundred adjoining acres. The 
shaft is to be completed within a year and the coal to be 
taken up within five years. The price paid for the coal is 
$35 an acre, with extra compensation for ground for tipple 
and yards. 


Jeffersonville—More than half of the advance tows, with 
coal from Pittsburgh, were delayed by falling water in the 
Ohio and are tied up between this city and Cincinnati. Most 
of the coal that got through to this point went on to Mem- 
phis and New Orleans. 


ILLINOIS 


Worden—A suit for $8000 has been filed by P. K. Fornash 
against the Kerens-Donnewald Coal Co. It is alleged that 
the mine ventilation was poor and the air made the com- 
plainant ill so that he has been unable to work for several) 
months. 


Edwardsville—Before a board of arbitration here, work- 
ing under the Illinois Workmen’s Compensation Act, James 
Fry, of Worden, was awarded $3500 from the Kerens-Donne- 
wald Coal Co. Fry was injured Nov. 22, 1912, when a prop in 
the mine struck him on the head. The wound appeared slight 
at first, but a month later he was stricken with paralysis and 
it was then discovered his skull had been fractured. He 
asked for a settlement under the Compensation Act. 


Marion—Complete practical arrangements have been made 
for the connection at Du Quoin with the Southern Tractior 
Co. of the Hlectric Traction Lines, extending westward froir 
Harrisburg in Saline County from the coal fields east of here 
and continuing on to Johnson City and across Franklin County 
to Du Quoin. This will give the coal-producing counties of 
Saline, Williamson and Franklin an electrically operated out- 
let into St. Louis. 


0’Fallon—Illinois coal-hoisting records are believed to have 
been broken on Nov. 7, when the Nigger Hollow Mine No. 2 
hoisted 4400 tons of coal in 74% hours. The previous recor 
was held by a mine at Benld, Ill., which hoistel 4356 tons ir 
8 hours. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


SOUT CL LCCC me 


Statistics for 1912 as to coal consumption are beginning 
to be made public by Latin American governments. Argen: 
tina imported 3,707,956 tons of coal, practically all of whicl 
came from the United Kingdom. Small shipments only were 
received from the United States. Mexico, which supplies 
considerable part of its needs from its own mines, importec 
290,264 tons from the United States, 47,165 tons from Canada 
and 38,370 tons from the United Kingdom. On the other hand 
Mexico exported 50,770 tons to the United States. This move- 
ment was entirely. to Texas points in the immediate vicinity 
of some of the Mexican mines. Of the total imports of Porté 
Rico, the United States secured 42,986 tons. British shipment 
totaled 4327 tons. Of the imports for the Dominican Repub: 
lic, the United States furnished 8635 tons, as compared wit! 
1674 tons from Great Britain and 1407 tons from other coun: 
tries. 
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Tegucigalpa, Honduras—A concession has been given to 


American interests for the exploitation of coal in the depart- 


ments of Yoro, Atlantida and Colon. The concessionaire is 
allowed free importation of tools and machinery and material 
to carry on the work. Ten per cent. of the gross coal mined 
goes to the government in return for the concession. 
Vancouver Island, B. C.—There is little change in the po- 
‘sition at the mines of the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), 
Ltd. The production at the company’s Cumberland mines, 





for the month of October was 51,296 tons as compared with 


52,187 tons in September. At the company’s Extension col- 
liery production continues between 200 and 300 tons a day, 
haulage facilities for a larger quantity still being unavail- 


able. 


The Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd. operating at South 
Wellington, is arranging to increase its output from 200 to 
300 tons a day. All coal being produced comes from No. 2 
mine. Conditions in No. 1 mine since the miners stopped 
work six months ago became unfavorable for production, 
but a dozen men have lately been employed in putting the 
mine in shape to allow of an early resumption of coal min- 
ing. 
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Proceedings Mine Inspectors’ Institute of U. S. A. Ninety- 
six pages, 6x9 in.; unillustrated. Copies have been sent to all 
mine inspectors in the United States and Canada. Inspectors 
not receiving a copy should write J. T. Beard, editor-in-chief 
of the Institute, 505 Pearl St., New York. 


————————— ss 
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Gas Producer. J. A. Herrick, New York, N. Y. 1,075,566. 

Oct. 14, 1913. Filed July 10, 1911. Serial No. 637,615. 
Heating Furnace—A. Glass, Wheeling, W. Va. 1,07 4,258. 


Sept. 30, 1913. Filed Feb. 8, 1912. Serial No. 676,466. 


Feeding Device for Furnaces. J. Harrington, Riverside, T11. 
1,075,352. Oct. 14, 1913. Filed Mar. 7, 1912. Serial No. 682,139. 


Steam Superheater, C. S. Hooper and R. C. Stevens, Erie, 
Penn. 1,074,792. Oct. 7, 1918. Filed May 11, 1912. Serial No. 
696,574. 

Steam Superheater. 
Germany. 1,074,300. Sept. 30, 1913. 
No. 728,371. 

Underfeed Stoker. W. C. A. Henry, assignor to the B. AMO! 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,074,118. Sept. 30, 1918. Filed Apr. 
15, 1912. Serial No, 690,762. 

Soft-Coal Burner. FP. P. Cooley, assignor to Culter & Proc- 
tor Stove Co., Peoria, Ill. 1,075,335. Oct. 14, 1913. Filed Nov. 
18, 1910. Serial No. 593,066. 

Mine Car Wheel—H. A. Holzer, assignor to United Tron 
Works Co., Springfield, Mo. 1,074,363. Sept. 30, 1913. Filed 
July 16, 1912. Serial No. 709,646 

Fuel Economizer. BH. B. Freeman, Dedham, Mass., assignor 


P. Thomsen, Cassel Wilhelmshoke, 
Filed Oct. 29, 1912. Serial 


to B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 1,074,855. Oct. 7, 1913. 
Filed Nov. 25, 1908. Serial No. 464,464. 
Coal-Leveling Machine for Bee-Hive Ovens. J. H. Huhn, 


assignor to Covington Machine Co., a corporation of Virginia. 
1,074,119, Sept. $0, 1913. Filed Feb. 6, 1911. Serial No. 606,827. 
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R. T. Stewurt, for some time mine manager for the Corbin 
Coal and Coke Co. in southeast Kootenay, British Columbia, 
has left that province for Brazeau, Alberta. 

E. J. Quealy has returned to his home at Kemmerer, Wyo., 
accompanied by M. S. Kemmerer, of Mauch Chunk, Penn., 
who is interested in Mr. Quealy’s Wyoming operations. 

Cc. CG. Johnston, who has been editor and manager of the 
“Coal Mining Review and Industrial Index,” of Columbus, 
Ohio, for seven years, has severed his connection with the 
paper. 
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Nick J. Boylan, connected with the Pittsburgh Coal Co., for 
12 years, has entered the employ of Pickands, Mather & Co., 
in their coal department. Mr. Boylan is one of the best known 
coal men on the lakes. 


President T. H. Watkins, of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation sailed for England this week accompanied by his 
son, C. L. Watkins, president of the Watkins Coal Co. They 
expect to be gone about a month. 


Heinrich J. Freyn, formerly consulting engineer of the gas- 
engine department of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
of Milwaukee, has recently joined the H. Koppers Co., of Chi- 
cago, in the capacity of third vice-president. 


George Watkins Evans, consulting coal-mining engineer, 
of Seattle, has completed the examination of the Matanuska 
coal field of Alaska for the United States Navy. Mr. Evans 
will soon resume his private practice in Seattle. 


Kingdon Gould, president of the Consolidated Coal Co. of 
St. Louis, and interested in the other Gould coal properties, 
has just finished a trip of inspection of the Gould mines in 
the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Illi- 
nois. 


W. R. Riggleman has been appointed district mine inspector 
of District No. 1 of West Virginia, succeeding Carl F. Schoew, 
resigned. Mr. Riggleman has been connected with the Davis 
Coal Co. at Thomas as mine foreman, and is a well known coal 
man. 


N. M. Rice, on Nov, 15, becomes purchasing agent of all the 
Frisco Lines, with headquarters in St. Louis. Mr. Rice will 
assume the duties of the fuel agent in the purchase of all 
fuels. He comes to the Frisco from the Santa Fé, where he 
was store keeper. 


Robert V. Rex, Superintendent, of Continental No. 2, of 
the H. CG. Frick Coke Co., has been appointed superintendent 
at Leisenring No. 3 to succeed A. R. Miller who resigned. 
Mr. Rex will be succeeded at Continental No. 2 by Samuel 
Brown, of the Standard plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


Amos Godfrey, who has had charge of the British Co- 
lumbia Anthracite Co.’s field operations in the Groundhog 
coal basin, in the northern part of Skeena district, has re- 
turned to Vancouver, B. C. Two seams of good coal, one of 
7 ft. and the other of 4 ft. 6 in, are stated to have been 
opened by last season’s prospecting work. 


D. B. Dowling, of the Geological Survey of Canada, who 
has done much geological field work in the eastern part of 
the Rocky Mountains in Alberta, especially in connection 
with the extensive coal measures, recently left Ottawa for 
the vicinity of Okotoks, some 30 miles south of Calgary, 
where it was lately reported oil had been found. 


Ben W. Robinson, who recently resigned as general man- 
ager of the Victoria Coal Co., at Barlington, Ky., has re- 
moved to Equality, Ill. He becomes president and general 
manager of a company which has been organized to open and 
equip a new operation in that field. A new mine, which will 
tap a hitherto untouched body of coal, is to be opened. 


John Mitchell, former president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, will resign his office with the American 
Federation of Labor, with which he has been connected for 
15 years. Mr. Mitchell made this announcement at a banquet 
in his honor at Butte, Mont. He said that his withdrawal was 
voluntary and would be formally made at the meeting of the 
Federation in Seattle. 


Oscar W. Schell, division superintendent for the Delaware 
& Hudson Co., since the death of BE. R. Peckens, whom he suc- 
ceeded eleven years ago, has tendered his resignation <9 the 
company. The company tried to have him reconsider is de- 
termination to quit, but he refused as he has something 
better in view. Charles Considine, an outside foreman at 
Providence, near Scranton, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Schell. 
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Joseph J. Jones, district superintendent of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., died recently at his home, 388 North River 
St., Wilkes-Barre, Penn., following a weeks illness. He was 
aged 63 years, and was one of the mining experts of the 
Wyoming Valley. Mr. Jones had been foreman at the Dor- 
rance, Prospect, Parsons, Midvale and Oakwood collieries for 
more than thirty years. 
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Forksville, Penn.—A coal breaker having a capacity of 


400 tons daily is being constructed at this place. 

Poland, Penn.—A contract has just been awarded A. K. 
Jenkins & Co. for the erection of a large coal tipple and bin 
for the Poland Coal Co. 

Houston, Tex.—The Southwestern Steel Development Co. 
has consummated arrangements insuring the construction of 
an extensive plant to include iron furnaces, steel mills, coke 
ovens, etc., at Texas City. 


Roanoke, Va.—Orders have just been placed for the mate- 
rials necessary for the construction of 1000 all steel hoppe, 
ears at the Roanoke shops of the Norfolk & Western, and 
work will be begun as soon as other orders that precede this 
have been completed. 


Sturgis, Ky.—Allen & Garcia, of Chicago, are installing 
at the West Kentucky Coal Co.’s mine No. 9, the largest 
shaker screens in western Kentucky. The screens have a 
greater capacity than any which have been set up in that part 
of the state. Work will shortly be completed on the screens 
and the other equipment being installed at the mine, and ship- 
ments will begin at an early date. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—Coal exports from this port during 
the month of October were exceptionally heavy. They totaled 
104,591 tons of bituminous coal and 5891 tons of anthracite. 
In October 1912, there were shipped from here 78,512 tons of 
bituminous and 7666 tons of anthracite. Last month’s gain 
was 25,019 tons in the bituminous trade and a loss of 1775 
tons of anthracite. In September the shipments aggregated 
82,963 tons of bituminous and 6148 tons of hard coal. 


Uniontown, Penn.—A new coal concern to be known as 
the Strange Creek Coal and Coke Co., is being formed to 
operate 4000 acres of Strange Creek, West Virginia coal, 
owned principally by Fayette County people. The officers of 
the company are all Uniontown men. A committee of seven 
was appointed to secure a charter from the state of West 
Virginia and proceed immediately to complete the incorpor- 
ation. The coal land comprising this tract has railroad 
frontage on the Mead and Spear R.R., also the Coal and Coke 
R.R., while the Baltimore & Ohio has a branch within two 
miles of the property. 


Cairnbrook, Penn.—The Pennsylvania R.R. spur to Cairn- 
brook, the coal town of the Loyalhanna Coal and Coke Co., 
has been completed, and. the work of loading several thous- 
and tons of coal that was stored while the headings were 
being driven is progressing rapidly. The spur to the Cairn- 
brook mines is being extended to the Dark Shade Creek to 
a new opening that is being made about a half mile away by 
the Wilmore Coal Co. From the new Berwind-White hold- 
ings the spur leads to holdings of the Logan Coal Co., where 
a new opening is being made. The “B” and “C’’ seams in all 
of these operations are being’ .worked. The Berwind-White 
and Consolidation Coal Co. own lands on different sides of 
the Shade Creek, near Central City, and as a result of 
operations that are contemplated there much interest has 


been manifest in real estate circles recently. 
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Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Templeton Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000, to develop coal 
mines. 


Gadsden, Ala.—The Little River Mining Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $4000, to develop coal 
mines near Gadsden. 


Wilburton, Okla.—The Howard Bros. Coal & Mining Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $1000. The incorpor- 
ators are: John, William and Richard Howard, of Wiburton. 





Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Carson Mining Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators 
are: John Hart, L. M. Owen, and D. F. Peyton, of Oklahoma 
City. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The National Peat Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was recently granted a charter under the laws of 
Delaware, with a capital stock of $500,000. Robert O. 


Bartolomew, of Cleveland, was chief incorporator. 
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Nelsonville, Ohio—The Clifton Coal Co., of Nelsonville, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, to mine 
and deal in coal. The incorporators are George W. McKee, 
Wilbur McKee, A. B. Ailes, Julius Fisher and George W. Low- 
ery. 


Sutton, Ky.—The Funk Coal Co. has been organized for 
the purpose of mining coal. The capital stock is $25,000, and 
the incorporators are: H. H. Funk, Belle Musick, of Toler, Ky.; 
A. J. Younce, of Sutton; Thomas West and J. R. Barbour, of 
Williamson, W. Va. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Northern Mining & Fuel Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, to mine and deal in coal. The incorporators are 
H. B. Halliday, A. T. Seymour, Lowry F. Sater, C. E. Rich- 
ards and BH. T. Bunker. 


Camden, N. J.—The Coisa Portland Cement Co. has been 
organized with a capital of $160,000. The objects of the in- 
corporation are to mine, quarry and sell limestone, shale, 
coal and all kinds of minerals. The incorporaiors are John 
D. Stevenson, 3d, William J. Montgomery, and H. B. Martin. 
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Martins Ferry, Ohio—The Beech Flat Coal Co. has recently 
installed a large steam shovel for stripping the overburden 
from its coal. 


Uniontown, Penn.—The Mt. Hope Coal Co., of Uniontown, 
has sold its plant and holdings, consisting of 185 acres of coal 
and 150 coke ovens at Lynn Station, to the People’s Coal Co., 
of Pittsburgh. 


Columbus, Ohio—Suit has been filed by the Gibson-Spence 
Coal Co., of Columbus, Ohio, against the Clarion Coal Co. 
for a receiver. The Gibson-Spence Co. claims to be holder 
of two notes amounting to $1177. 


Wellsburg, W. Va.—The Bowman coal property was re- 
cently sold by the Wellsburg, Bethany & Washington R.R. 
Co. to Guido Bros. The mine is a new one and is located at 
the foot of Buchannan’s Hill on Bethany Pike. 


Pomeroy, Ohio—The Dixie Salt Works and coal properties 
at Mason, W. Va., was sold at receiver’s sale at Pomeroy re- 
cently by Referee E. R. Titus to George Schlaegel, for $30,- 
650, Mr. Schlaegel represents the Pomeroy Products Co., 
which was formed for taking over the Dixie properties. 


Washington, D. C.—The coal exportation of continental 
United States for 1913 will probably approximate $100,000,600 
in value according to figures of the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce. This puts the United States in the third : 
place among the coal exporting countries of the world, being 
exceeded only by the United Kingdom and Germany. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Kanawha & Michigan Ry.’s joint 
ownership by the Lake Shore and Chesapeake & Ohio must 
cease, according to a decision handed down, Nov. 11, in the 
United States Circuit Court. The opinion was in the suit of 
the Government against the companies for alleged monopoly 
of coal carrying facilities from the Hocking coal regions. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Utilities Commission is watch- 
ing with zealous eyes the recent advances in the price of coal 
in Ohio with a view to bringing proceedings against the op- 
erators in case it can be proven that there is a coal monopoly 
in the Buckeye State. To that end investigators have been 
sent out by the commission to ascertain the facts in the mat- 
ter. 

Operators in Ohio are not.in the least freightened over the 
prospects of prosecution as they claim there is no semblance 
of a combination among the various operators of the state. 
They say the price of coal depends absolutely on the car Supply 
and the demand for all grades and is not an arbitrary matter. 

Another thing being investigated by the commission is 
charges of favoritism in the distribution of cars. It is claimed 
by some operators that more cars are furnished for inter- 
state traffic than for traffic within the boundaries of Ohio. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—In approximately 100 years since coal 
mining began in the United States the country has produced 
9,275,000,000 tons, of which Pennsylvania has mined 4,913,000,- 
000 or 53%. No other one state has mined as much as 1,000,- 
000,000 tons, Illinois being the nearest with 903,900,000 tons. 
Furthermore, the production of Pennsylvania for the last four 
years which stands at 935,500,000 exceeds the total production 
of Illinois since coal mining began in that state in 1833. 
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| GENERAL REVIEW 


_ Fall in temperature causes a rush for hard coal; trade 
‘active and few concessions to be had. Bituminous weak in 
“spots, particularly in Coastwise business. Consumers show- 
ing a lack of interest and some price cutting is noted. Oper- 
‘ators making a determined effort to hold the market. Ef- 


fects of the heavy weather in the Central States. 


An unexpected storm of almost mid-winter severity has 
‘started a rush of small buyers into the hard-coal market and 
ereated a note of urgency in the situation. The improvement 
is apparent in both wholesale and retail. Concessions on the 
regular company circular are still to be obtained on certain 
grades, notably egg size, but as a rule the demand is heavy 
all along the line and there are even rumors that scme com- 
panies have already been forced to draw upon reserve stocks. 

Lake shipping is relatively light. 
i Bituminous continues to show a weakening tendency al- 
‘though firm in spots. The Atlantic Coastwise business par- 
‘ticularly, has fallen off heavily, and supplies are beginning to 
accumulate at the principal loading piers. The trade is con- 
‘spicuous for the lack of interest in spot business and indica- 
tions are that there will be a light demand for several. weeks 
‘to come. Large tonnages are available and some price cut- 
[ting is noted where it is found necessary to move coal 
_promptly. Supplies at tide are larger and prices are being 
‘maintained only because of the fact that most of the pro- 
'duction is well covered by contracts. Inquiries are only 
scattering but in the face of all these adverse conditions, 
operators are making a determined effort to hold the market 
‘in hopes that it will swing back to its former activity as 
‘seems probable under the change in weather conditions. The 
New York market has as yet failed to show any specific 
weakness although there is a slowing down which will prob- 
ably continue until the first of the year. 

The heavy storm in the Pittsburgh district created a sharp 
rush for domestic coal on which premiums were already in 
effect so that some fancy prices were obtained for prompt 
‘tonnages; on the other hand manufacturing demand is re- 
stricted, while lake shipping is slowing down, due to the 
lack of vessels as a result of the slow movement of ore. The 
heavy weather on the Lakes resulting in the loss of a num- 
ber of vessels, has demoralized shipping temporarily and 
will tend to retard the last rush of coal to the Northwest. 

The domestic trade in Ohio is active, the demand for all 
grades continuing heavy and prices showing a strong upward 
tendency. The car supply is still a ruling factor in the situa- 
tion there and this has been further aggravated by the severe 
weather. The movement at Hampton Roads is about normal 
in all directions and there is a good supply of vessels. There 
is a fair accumulation at the piers but some shippers are still 
having difficulty in getting sufficient tonnage; coastwise bus- 
iness is mostly to New England. The Southern market is 
easier, the rise in the river having relieved the tension on 
Northern coals. 

Prices in the Middle West are generally strong but fluctu- 
ate considerably. The recent touch of real winter stimulated 
the market perceptibly and checked the tendency to ease off. 
Operations continue heavy, any delay being due to poor car 
service rather than lack of orders. The situation 
looks encouraging. 


> 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dull market for Hampton Roads coals. Rumors regard- 
‘ing English syndicate in New River and probable labor 
troubles. Demand promises to be light for weeks to come, 
Georges Creek output iikely to be curtailed for the present, 
and Pennsylvania grades show weak tendencies. Anthracite 
a shade easier on account of mild weather. 


Bituminous—There are only a few relieving phases in 
the generally dull situation on Pocahontas and New River 
at tide. Some of the agencies have moderate business in 
prospect and are therefore quoting $2.90 f.o.b. for delivery 
30 and 60 days hence, but most of the shippers are eager 
for such orders as can be had at the season basis of $2.85. 
There is, however, a notable lack of demand for spot coal, 
-and supplies are beginning to accumulate at all the loading 
| piers. 

There is a good deal of talk regarding the rumored op- 


tioning of various West Virginia properties, principally in 
_ 
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New River, by an English syndicate, but so far nothing 
tangible has been given out. If there is basis for the story 
and the deal should be carried out it would undoubtedly 
mean a reduced supply of Hampton Roads coals for New 
England. <Any foreign purchasers would be sure to divert 
larger tonnages for export and such a development would 
work an important change with respect to this market. 

Some apprehension over labor troubles in the spring in 
the same districts is being felt now and then. A determined 
effort seems likely to be made next season to organize both 
the Pocahontas and New River fields. This aspect of the 
situation will be watched with increasing interest as the 
season advances. 

Spot coal for inland delivery continues rather a drug on 
the market. Prices are still off and there is a conspicuous 
lack of interest all over the territory. The storm on the 
8th and 9th will doubtless shorten up shipments from West 
Virginia for a few days but from present indications the 
demand is going to be light for several weeks to come. 
Georges Creek shares in the situation on Pocahontas and 
New River. There are large tonnages available at all the 
distributing points, but since most of this grade is placed on 
a contract basis there has been no wavering in price. Novem- 
ber, however, will probably show a materially lessened out- 
put. 

The better grades from the Pennsylvania districts are on 
an easier price range than a week ago. At the same time, 
operators are trying to hold quotations in the hope that 
the market will swing back. There is little inquiry here and 
many are looking for a decided break. There is no apparent 
change in the dull outlook for the cheaper grades; f.o.b. 
New York there is a dearth of business outside of the 
bunker trade. All-rail coal is quiet, with only scattering 
inquiry. Consumers are well-stocked and requests to defer 
deliveries are far more frequent than orders. 

Anthracite—The situation continues strong, although stove 
size does not seem in quite the short supply that was looked 
for. The mild weather has had some effect on the market 
and premiums this week f.o.b. New York have not been so 
general; 25c. is being paid in instances where a large pro- 
portion of stove is required, but egg and chestnut with in- 
dividual shippers are barely holding to the circular. Barge 
rates out of New York are still at 65@70c. and the trade 
east of Cape Cod is therefore looking largely to Philadelphia 
for current supplies. Tows are moving more regularly and 
quite a fleet has sailed the past week from the Delaware for 
Eastern points. Ten days more will see the end of ship- 
ments up the rivers. 

Quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about as fol- 
lows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
INTESOR SS sf accross cretett ia ames $1.00@1.55 $1.25@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia®:.....%..<. 2.25@2.80 2.50@2.90 2.92@3.02 
IN OW OF Peo Meanie arereeers 2.55@3.10 2.80@3.20 3.22@3.32 
Balprnore®:.. 208 heats Geter aha seein Reh ait 2.85@2.95 
EL OPA COD MOBS te scree ee Cae einer ceeds htaieke Sie Stabe i's ules $2.85@2.90 
ES ORE Foes ei toc cea ay tela rete valor tee aS Seem La ONE oie dots! a sci siscels 3.75@3.88 
PTOVIGETICR TAs ses aioe or ea ce eed eR LAT Richie ae 3.77@3.83 
*F.o.b. +On cars. 


NEW YORK 
Hard coal active with indications that some sizes will 
shortly be out of the market; colder weather started a rush in 
retail. Soft coal in strong demand, but with an uncertain 
future. A tendency to slow down. 


Anthracite—The local market on hard coal is strong all 
along the line with the possible exception of egg size. This 
grade continues to be difficult to move and many subter- 
fuges are resorted to to dispose of it. The demand for stove 
exceeds the supply; a continuation of the prevailing cold snap 
will see stove coal entirely out of the market shortly. In 
the steam grades, business is good on all sizes, there being 
a tendency toward higher prices on pea coal. 

The fall in temperature the early part of the current week 
had a notably stimulating effect upon the retail end of the 
business. Buying opened up freely, and the demand is insist- 
ent. The water movement out of New York Harbor is about 
normal. The car shortage in the mining regions has im- 
proved materially and now just about meets requirements, 
although not entirely satisfactory yet. 
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The New York hard-coal market is now quotable on the 
following basis: 





—Upper Ports—— Lower Ports —— 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Seyceiseads tol ane te, feetets ate $5.00 veka shd ot BOOED 

Eee A, hel eee 5.25 $5.15@5.25 5.20 $5.00@5. 20 
SUOVeE setae. Giiettie oe eicleee eee 5.25 5.25 5.20 5.20 
Choestnut,.eaee ae cee eree 5.50 5.40@5.50 5.45 5.35@5.45 

OB, Sas aids: Stance eieis eae lecehe 3.50 3.40@3.50 3.45 3.35@3.45 
Buckwheat.co-uou scant 2.75 2.60@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.00@2.70 
Rice Bara eee eee 2.200 22D 1.95@2.20 1.75@2.20 
Barley: cosmo eristiseclelainterts 1.75°- 1.75 1.70 1.50@1.70 


Bituminous—The recent storms have steadied up the soft- 
coal market and had a tendency to check the downward 
trend, but there is still a note of hesitancy and many think 
that the trade will continue slow during the balance of the 
year. It is a notable fact, however, that conditions locally 
maintain a generally better tone than at most of the other 
large distributing centers. The advent of winter weather, 
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the slowing down of the movement and the possibility of a 
strike next April are the favorable conditions in the market 
against which is the serious contraction in general business 
and industrial activity, and the release of the large tonnages 
now going into the Lake business. The outlook rests entirely 
on the developments along these lines, and from present indi- 
cations may go either way, the balance probably being slight- 
ly in favor of the producers at the moment. 

The high volatiles are the heaviest and the most difficult 
to move, the better grades still being rather scarce and firm. 
The labor supply is better, the colder weather driving more 
men from outside vocations into the mines. Cars are generally 
in good supply on both the Pennsylvania and New York Cen- 
tral, but the situation on the B. & O. has been tight. More 
than the normal supplies are reported at tidewater, but the 
demand continues good and prices are being firmly held. We 
continue New York quotations on the same basis as last week 
as follows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.65@2.75; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.75@2.85; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.85 @2.95; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.15@3.25; George’s Creek, $3.20@ 
3.30. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bituminous demand fallen off heavily and market weaken- 
ing. Some price cutting to move coal promptly. Supplies at 
tide much larger. Car movement better. 


Mild weather has depressed the anthracite trade here for 
the past week or ten days. There was a brief period of activ- 
ity with the close of October, and while business is not dead 
by any means, it is not as brisk as many had expected The 
soft-coal trade is struggling with a falling market. Demand 
has fallen off greatly, the steel and cement industries have 
cut off shipments on contracts, and the movement of coal to 
the Northwest has been curtailed. 

The better-grade coals, which until 10 days or so ago had 
held firm, are now notably weaker. The high-grade Pennsyl- 
vania steam coals that had recently sold up to $1.45 and 
$1.50 are now to be had around $1.30 and $1.35. The lower- 
grade West Virginias are bringing about a dollar, which is 
also the prevailing price for slack. Three-quarter gas 
is offering as low as $1.05, which is a big reduction from the 
figures obtained during the height of the Lake season. 

There is more coal at tide here the past week than for 
some time past, due to an exceptionally free car movement, 
and some sacrificing was done in a few cases. The movement 
over the piers on export was rather light, and the up-coast 
shipments on contract coals were only moderate. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Anthracite trade continues to show improvement, with ac- 
tivity more marked as the season advances. All sizes but ege 


moving well. Bituminous trade lacks tone, but prices weil 
maintained. 


The past week has seen considerable improvement in the 
anthracite coal trade, both from a retail as well as wholesale 
standpoint. The demand for chestnut size has increased to 
such an extent, that it is understood the large operating com- 
panies have started to work on their storage piles, and with 
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the inception of real winter weather, it is confidently expected 
that the lethargy in egg, which is about the only size that 
is dragging at present, will show marked improvement. One 
still hears of concessions, however, in egg, chestnut and pea 
sizes, in some cases as much as 35e. in the egg, and dealers 
claim that they can secure all they want at less than circular, 
There is no disposition, however, on the part of the large 
companies to meet this situation, circular prices still being 
maintained, their strength lying in the fact that orders for 
stove coal, which is far behind the market, must be accompan- 
ied by orders for the other sizes, and in this way, the produc- 
tion is being well taken care of. 

Pea coal is beginning to feel the result of the winter con- 
sumption. This is particularly true of Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity, where large quantities of this size are used. The one- and 
two-ton lots are commencing to be heard now, which, after all, 
constitutes, in a large measure, the bulk of the business, and 
practically marks the beginning of the active season. Pro- 
duction is on about a parity with last year, with the usual 
crop of petty differences in the various mining regions. This 
has a tendency to reduce the output when it is needed the 
most, which is probably an effectual argument, from a miner’s 
standpoint. 

There seems to be a tendency to softness in the bitumin- 
ous trade. It is claimed that the labor situation has about 
adjusted itself, resulting in an increased output, and as a 
consequence, while prices remain about the same, there is 
a more urgent quest for orders. They are not coming as 
easily as has been the case for months past, and salesmen are 
sent out with instructions to get business. It is slowly ap- 
proaching its natural level. ‘" 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Market quiet. Movement on contracts the best feature, 
Serious break may occur unless more seasonable weather de- 
velops. Coke weak. Lake shipping of anthracite active. 


Bituminous—The market is weak, but shippers will not 
make any price concessions, for they do not believe the busi- 
ness could be stimulated in that way. The consumer is in- 
different to the market. One operator reports that an in- 
creased supply of cars has added to the weakness of the situ- 
ation; he is able to run his mines at full capacity, although 
that is largely because a great part of his output is sold on 
contract. There was recently much regret because so much 
coal was contracted, but if anything pulls the market through 
now it will be this very feature. Some sellers wonder why 
the trade now is less than in June and July; the reason ig 
that many industries reduce operations at this time, and if 
the weather does not create a demand, it must necessarily be 
slack. It is generally agreed that a snow storm would firm 
the market quickly. 

The jobber and consumer anticipate a break in the market, 
while the producer fears the same, and looks to the weather 
as the one element in the trade that is most likely to prevent 
it. Prices are, therefore, weak at former figures, $2.90 for 
Pittsburgh select lump, $2.80 for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine- 
run and $2.25 for slack, the latter still being much firmer anu 
scarcer than sizes. Allegheny Valley coal is about 25c. lower 
than Pittsburgh. ; 


Coke—The market has shown additional weakness during 


the week, and all grades have been offered at reduced prices. 
Prices rule at $4.70 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $4.20 for 
48-hr. high-sulphur furnace, and $3.60 for stock coke. 

Anthracite—There is little activity in anthracite except for 
lake shipment. After Dec. 1 the small amount shipped will 
have to pay an increased insurance rate and quite likely a 
higher freight. In spite of the need of more anthracite in the. 
Northwestern trade, shippers were able to load only 124,000 
tons into vessels during the week. The local demand for an- 
thracite is light. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Pittsburgh district visited by great wind and snow storm, 
crippling telegraph lines and railroads. Manufacturing de- 
mand for coal slightly decreased. Pressure to maintain lake 
Shipments. Connellsville coke quiet and slightly lower. 


Bituminous—Last Sunday the Pittsburgh district was 
visited by a wind and snowstorm, which would be noteworthy 
at any time in winter, while as making the first snowfall of 
the season over a foot it was altogether exceptional. A 
sharp increase in the demand for domestic coal resulted in 
a market which was already showing premiums, and some 
fancy prices were paid for a limited tonnage. The manu- 
facturing demand for coal has decreased a trifle further, as 
the iron and steel industry is steadily slowing down. Lake 
shipments have been temporarily much reduced as the first cold 
snap, even if a mild one, always ties up the railroads more 
or less, and when telegraphic communication is practic- 
ally suspended, not much can be expected from the railroads 
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in moving freight. A further incentive is furnished to pro- 
long the Lake shipping season to the end of the month, but 
a difficulty is experienced in finding vessel room, as the 
ore shippers have greatly curtailed operations, October ore 
shipments showing a decrease from last year, while only a 
little is to be moved this month, and some shippers are al- 
ready through. We continue to quote prices for short con- 
tracts and for prompt, subject to premiums for small lots of 
domestic, as follows: Slack, $1@1.10; mine-run, $1.40 @1.50; 
%-in., $1.50@1.60; 1% -in., $1.65@1.75, per ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The sale of 10,000 tons of furnace coke 
at $1.90 a trifle over a fortnight ago, which sale marked the 
break of the Producers’ Coke Co. from its $2.50 price, is shown 
now to have fixed the maximum of the market. Several lots 
of November and November-December coke have been sold 
at that figure, and last week a sale of 15,000 tons of standard 
furnace coke was made at $1.85. This price can easily be 
done on prompt lots, but there is no further demand. As to 
eontract, there is no negotiation whatever, but it develops 
that some time ago, when the majority of operators were 
holding strongly for $2.50, a contract was made at $2.25 for 
the first half of 1914. In the absence of bids and offers this 
might technically be held to constitute a normal market. 
Foundry coke has weakened in sympathy with furnace coke. 
We now quote: Prompt furnace, $1.85; contract, nominal, 
$2.25; prompt foundry, $1.65@1.75; contract foundry, $1.65@ 
1.75 per to.. at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Nov. 1 at 375,230 
tons, a decrease of 10,440 tons, and shipments at 356,522 tons, 
a decrease of 32,522 tons. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Unusual strength, the chief characteristic of the local 
trade. All grades are in good demand and the car supply is 
Prices are firm and inclined to advance. Lake 
trade is still active. 


Market conditions in Ohio are ruling firm in every re- 
spect and the tendency is upwards. The demand for all 
grades remains steady and no stocks are sold below the cir- 
cular. Car shortage is still the chief factor in the trade. 
The supply is about one-half normal and in some cases the 
percentage is even lower than that. In the Hocking Valley 
field it has required considerable work on the part of rail- 
roads to furnish ,50 per cent, while in Eastern Ohio and 
Pomeroy Bend the percentage is lower. The strictly domes- 
tic fields have suffered with the remainder of the produc- 
ing sections of the state. 

The domestic trade is probably the strongest point in 
the market. Dealers in Ohio and adjoining states are try- 
ing to accumulate a surplus to be on the safe side when the 
rush incidental to colder weather comes. As a result they 
have placed larger orders and are insisting upon immediate 
delivery. Delay in delivering runs from a few days to several 
‘weeks. One of the chief causes for the car shortage is the 
lack of motive power on the part of railroads. Retail stocks 
are only fair in this section and domestic orders are com- 
ing in well. 

Lake trade is still a factor in the situation although it is 
not long until the close of navigation. The dockmen of the 
Northwest want as large a tonnage as possible rushed 
through, to prevent a large all-rail movement. As a result, 
every effort is being made to secure a good lake movement 
which is shown by the records of the loading machines at 
the docks of the lower lake ports. 

Steam business is holding up well. Manufacturing es- 
tablishments while not consuming a larger tonnage are plac- 
ing more orders so as to guard against a fuel famine. As 
a result stocks are growing gradually larger. Railroads are 
using quite a large tonnage in their freight movement. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


era Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... SIROO ul OO marae meat fess $2.25 @ 2.15 $2.00 @ 1.90 
EC 1.85@ 1. 3B $1.50@140 2.00@1.90 1.85@1.75 
LL, Se ree BO Gels 20 ae eae x 1.75 @ 1.65 Vee tics 
WHNE-TUN... 5.2.25. eh ea 1.35 @ 1.30 ie Gite 40 1.50@1.45 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.90@0.85 ............ 0@0.90 0.85 @ 0.80 
Coarse slack........ 0.80@ 0. 33 1.00 @ 0.95 0:90 0. 80 0.75@ 0.70 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Car supply worse than was anticipated. Situation hinging 
on this feature. Domestic coals quiet due to unseasonable 
weather. 


Bituminous—As was anticipated, the car supply has at last 
become the controlling feature in the situation here. Condi- 
tions are even worse now than was expected and shippers are 
being taxed to the limit to, meet their contracts. Reports 
from some districts place the car supply as low as 20%. 

There are very few cars of free coal on track here. Prices 
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are firm on all grades, with the exception of certain sizes of 
Hocking, which have shown signs of weakness. West Vir- 
ginia nut and slack are quoted at 90c., with mine-run, both 
for spot and contract, at $1.15. There is very little new 
business being done in domestic coal, due to the unseasonable 
weather recently. Conditions have improved in this respect, 
however, and prices are showing a rising tendency. 
The market is now quotable on the following basis: 


WoeVa. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 

Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio _ hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. ai 65 $2.00 $2.75 $2.50 

PY tira sete thor 65 2.00 2.75 2.50 

NUt Ry cane 180 1.65 AOI Frekese 
Steam lump.... 1.50 ay: i fie Rare Bes 
$-in. lump...... 1.35 $1.35 1:35 $1.35 ° $1.35 joe 
Mine-run....... 1.25 Lag 115 iD akes 1.15 1.50 
Slackseaevans.y- 0.90 0.95 0.65 0.90 0.90 5 tae 


Anthracite—Shipments are coming in better than was an- 
ticipated, and the supply of stove coal is greater, although 
there are now indications of a surplus. 

Coke—Connellsville coke has taken a sharp slump in the 


local market. Foundry coke is being quoted at $2.50, f.o.b. 
ovens, while Semet Solvay and gas house remain unchanged. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Movement during week only about fair. 
with bunker tonnage. 
heavy. 


Piers well supplied 
Prices stationary, although demand is 


The movement of coal from Hampton Roads piers during 
the past week has only been about normal. There has been 
a good supply of bunker vessels and also some large cargoes 
moving from tidewater but no extra heavy shipment. For- 
eign shipments have gone to Canal Zone, Kingston, Havana, 
Cienfuegos and Rio de Janeiro. Practically all of the coal 
moving coastwise has gone to the New England market, about 
the largest percentage being consigned to Boston and Provi- 
dence. The coal moving both coastwise and foreign has been 
principally Pocahontas and New River. 

Prices have changed but little during the week, remaining 
about the same as they have been for the past ten days or 
more. There is a fair accumulation of coal at tidewater piers, 
although a number of the shippers are short and have had 
difficulty in getting sufficient coal forward to take care of con- 
tracted tonnage on hand. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Colder weather has had a reviving influence on the trade. 
Heavy river shipments relieving the shortage in this depart- 
ment. Price advance anticipated. 


The car shortage and the Hlection holiday of last week 
affected production to such an extent that the fear of an Over- 
supply has been eliminated for the time being. Colder weather 
has also had its effect upon the situation, and the market is 
notably stronger. The rather backward season, up to the 
recent cold snap, was having a depressing effect upon the out- 
look. Heavy rains in the upper Ohio Valley have opened up 
river transportation and large tonnages are now en route for 
The companies handling river coal have been 
so hard pressed that they have occasionally been compelled 
to resort to the local rail products. 

The heavy demand for eastern Kentucky coal in the 
North still continues, and will no doubt increase as the season 
advances. The only uncertain factor in this trade is the 
limited supply of gondola equipment, which is the kind most 
commonly required. The new “battleship” cannot usually be 
applied on this business. An advance in quotations effective 
Nov. 15 is being discussed; $2.50 f.o.b. mines will probably 
be the new price on block coal, with the lower grades ranging 
down at the customary differential. At the moment, orders 
are plentiful at $2.35, at which figure the dealers claim they 
are unable to make any profit because of the low-priced con- 
tracts they have with consumers. 

The over-supply of screenings in this market seems to have 
been eliminated at last. Colder weather has caused the heat- 
ing plants generally to come into action, so that there is a 
large healthy consumption at the moment. The western Ken- 


tucky market is more active than for some time, and the 
steam grades are particularly strong. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Steam coal shows slight improvement. Due to cold 


Black- 
Pig iron 


weather, domestic is also in a more healthy demand. 
smith normal and furnace and foundry coke quict. 
more active. Car supply still short of requirements, 
The steam coal market shows a slight improvement over 
last week, though it could not be called in a good condition. 
The demand is slightly better, with prices about the same. 
Following in the wake of a cold snap, domestic coal shows 
quite an improvement, with a large increase in the demand. 
While some of the higher grades have been sold up for 
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some time, the lower grades have suffered for want of orders, 
but the cold weather is bringing out the inquiries for it. 

Blacksmith coal is moving satisfactorily, the demand 
gradually increasing from week to week. Very little is do- 
ing in either furnace or foundry coke, but the prices are 
holding up. Pig iron is more active, and while the sales are 
not large, the price is holding $11.50 2Fcundry being the 
basis. ; ; 

The car supply is still short of the requirements, espe- 
cially on the Southern Railway and no great improvement is 
looked for in the near future. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Falling off in shipping affects coal consumption decidedly. 
Exports to Latin America increase. Cane mills are requiring 
more coal this year. 


Compared with this week last year, coal consumption took 
a decided slump, due to the difference in the harbor demand. 
Owing to the slowness with which the cotton crop is being 
marketed, there is little activity in shipping. High ocean 
freight rates have practically stopped the lumber movement. 
Domestic demand is good. Exports to Latin America have 
been much heavier, while the cane mills are laying in large 
supplies in anticipation of one of the longest grinding sea- 
sons in many years. 

Much of the tension evidenced in the local market has been 
relieved by the unusually early rise in the Ohio, which assures 
relief to the fast dwindling stocks held by the Northern com- 
panies. 

In order to be assured that everything is being done to 
make this port the principal coaling supply station for the 
Panama Canal and Latin America in general, the Association 
of Commerce is investigating conditions: Owing to the very 
unusual circumstances existent here, none of the local inter- 
ests are in a position to gage future action. The whole situ- 
ation hinges on the possibility of bringing Alabama coal to 
this port by water. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Expectation of mild weather in Indiana and ‘perhaps lower 
prices not realized. Mines are running full time except 
when interrupted by car shortage, which is not serious. Prices 
hold steady. 


It was expected the continuance of mild weather would 
have a distinct effect on the coal industry of Indiana, in 
volume of trade if not in weakening prices. It has not done 
so, however, and the recent taste of real winter put an end, 
at least temporarily, to those misgivings. Operations at the 
mines have kept up well, most of them being on full schedule; 
delays are due entirely to the car situation and not a lack of 
orders. However, less is being said about car shortage. It is 
still a factor, especially with the Big Four, but operators have 
long been used to that and plan their business methods ac- 
cordingly. 

A street-car strike in this city for eight days, during 
which no cars moved and which stopped interurban traffic at 
the city limits had a paralyzing effect on business generally. 
This included the largest consumers of coal, the power houses 
of the city and interurban lines. Prices hold steady at the 
mines and retailers of the city let the first of the month £o 
by without changing their quotations, which remain at the 
basis fixed Sept. 20. 


CHICAGO 

Prices for steam coal higher. Drop in comestic ranging 
from 10c. to 25¢c. a ton. Car supply still inadequate. West- 
ern coals a trifle weak, Springfield producers cutting some 


prices as much as 10¢. a ton. 


Additional strength in prices for steam coal and a de: 
cline in quotations for domestic are the leading features 
in the Chicago market. It may: be said, in addition, tnat 
the general business outlook is causing operators consia- 
erable worry. 

There has been a drop in domestic coal prices ranging 
between 10c. and 25c. a ton, while an advance of from 5c. 
to 10c. a ton has been noted in the steam grades. Although 
idle coal cars are increasing in number, the car supply re- 
mains unsatisfactory, due chiefly to a lack of expeditious 
car movement. Western coals are somewhat weak, Spring- 
field operators cutting prices in some instances as much as 
10c. a ton. Springfield domestic lump is selling in Chicago 
at from $1.60 to $1.65 with the country price remaining at 
the circular figure of $1.75. Domestic sizes from the Frank- 
lin County field are selling at from $2 to $2.25. Operators 
who are oversold are adhering to the $2.25 quotation, while 
others whose orders are not so plentiful are shading. 

The price for Carterville lump, egg and No. 1 washed 
remains at $2, the mines, warmer weather, apparently, hav- 
inz failed to influence the operators in that region, Dealers 
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in Hocking coal are still complaining about insufficient 
service by the rail carriers. Prices, however, remain un- 
changed with comparatively little of this fuel coming all- 
rail to the Chicago market. Smokeless lump and egg are 
stronger and the price for mine-run a trifle easier; the gen- 
eral figure for the latter is $1.40, the mines, although some 
sales have been reported at $1.50. Lump and egg are quoted 
in Chicago at $2.25, the mines. In the country districts 
sales are made on the basis of $2.50. 

The movement in furnace and foundry coke is fair, but 
spot sales are small in volume. On account of weather con- 
ditions there has been a decrease in the movement of by- 
product coke. The market for screenings is improving. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump............ $2.57 $3.05@3.30 $2.52 
Steam lump....... efatevaretete 2.07 2.07 ‘ 
Higgs}. aoe Sia eiae biahets 3.05@3.30 $4.30@4.45. 
Mine-run.....0i0<e06 Panes 1.92 2.40@2.55 1.87  3.45@3.55. 
Screenings........ ie ete 1.12@1.22 1.55@1.80. 1.12@1.22 


Quotations on Harrisburg coal are: 
egg, $3.05; steam lump, $2.65@2.80; 
screenings, $1.55@1.80; No. 1, nut, 
$2.55@2.80. Carterville prices are: 
washed, $3.05; No. 2, washed, $2.65. 

Coke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.90@5; byproduct, nut, $4.95 @5.10;. 
gas house, $4.95 @5. ; 


Domestic lump and 
mine-run, $2.40@2.55; 
$1.75@1.80; No. 2 nut, 
Lump, egg and No. 1 


St. LOUIS, MO. 


Car supply con¢itions improving and plenty of domestic 
coal. Weather conditions keep prices irregular. Steam sizes 
looking: up. 


Irregular weather has kept the market in a somewhat 
uncertain condition. For on2 or two days last week prices 
were inclined upward but they would drop back again. In- 
Gications the early part of the week were that the market 
would be likely to stiffen up some, although if the car sup- 
ply for the next week is as good as it was last week there 
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will be plenty of coal. All of the railroads did better the 
past week than they have for some time. 

Steam coal has picked up some, especially from the Car- 
terville field, and screenings are easily bringing from 50 to 
60c, Standard screenings, however, are floating along from 
15 to 25c. The standard market is still too low to be profit- 
able for operators, although Carterville is doing exception-- 


ally well. On foreign coals everything is quiet. 
The prevailing market is: 
Carterville 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 

Zin. Tamp, ..6. 2 53.csne epee ee ind Le Ee $1.05@1.15 
Sein, Wimp sii ice «ene ee ee $1.50. 24 Fa 
G-in. lumps. nee $1 .25,.@2500: 75 Pecan 1.60 1.35@1.50 
Lump and egg.......... 1.85 @ 2.15 No quotat’n . 0.3). 
No. Tenutele een. ones 1.60 @ 1.75 0s. oe Serie ene 
Screenings..... 0.40;@)0:.50. 34). 2... cc eee 0.10@0.20 

ING=PU eee Coe oe 1.10 @ 1520) sc oe ei 3 
No. 1 washed nut....... 18h. (52.00) eae ee Lats rae Per 5S 
No. 2 washed nut....... L750 1 Bowne aoe 160" 9) ee ieee PR 
No. 3 washed nut....... 1.15: @ 1:20 00.” Bee. 
No. 4 washed nut....... 1,00.@'1.10  . 2.34530) Gee i. 
No. 5 washed nut....... 0.50 @ 0.60. 2.5: sec ee Se costae 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Market steadying up under the influence of more season- 
able weather conditions. Inadequate gas supply a factor in 
the situation. 


The market has been weakening somewhat under a steady 
stretch of warm weather, but is now showing signs of stiffen- 
ing as the weather conditions become more favorable. The 
Indian summer has given way to more seasonable weather, 
and prospects are for better conditions the remainder of the 
year. The warm weather resulted in no changes in quotations, 
but operators were inclined to concede something in order 
to keep their output moving. Others took advantage of the 
lull in order to pile up stocks in anticipation of a higher 
market a little later. J 

Cold weather has had a settling effect and all lines are 
now moving briskly. Kansas nut, which has been weak, has’ 
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braced up well, while block coal, also showing little life, re- 
sponded immediately to the cold wave. Should the weather 
continue cold, the expected advance of 25c. will go into effect 
around Thanksgiving. Inquiries are coming from all sections 
of Kansas and Missouri, because of the unsatisfactory natural 
gas situation. 





| PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
| PORTATION STATISTICS | 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
The following is comparative statement of the anthracite 
shipments for October and the first ten months, of the years 
1912-13, in long tons: 














October 10 Months 

1913 1912 1913 % 1912 % 
Phila. & Reading.... 1,232,367 1,434,923 10,736,917 18.64 10,385,395 20.17 
Lehigh Valley....... 1,162,850 1,217,297 10,834,778 18.80 9,505,104 18.46 
. Cent. R.R. N. Vedicier 906,525 938,297 7,701,931 13.37 6,769,128 13.14 
Del. Lack. & West.. 895,252 970,139 8,253,286 14.32 7,325,085 14.22 
Del. & Hudson...... 625,049 589,717 5,928,124 10.29 5,126,694 9.95 
Pennsylvania....... 593,800 547,061 5,204,132 9.03 4,495,080 8.73 
PESTER aa 1D bus. 6 709,400 756,452 6,828,702 11.85. 6,059,536 11.77 
Ont. & Western..... 212,951 211,435 2,132,259 3.70 1,834,518 3.56 
BE OIEAL ere ccts ee 6,338,194 6,665,321 57,620,079 100.00 51,500,540 100.00 


Stocks at Tide on Oct. 31 were 603,223 as compared 


with 577,805 tons on Sept. 30. 


tons 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite Shipments through the Sault canals for the 
current year to Oct. 1 were 2,110,934 tons as compared with 
1,321,452 tons for the same period last year. 


Bituminous Shipments for the same periods were 12,610,557 
for the current year as compared with 9,544,129 in 1912, mak- 
ing gross of 14,721,491 for 1913 and 10,865,581 in 1912. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The following is a statement of the tonnage shipped over 
this road during September, 1913, and for the nine months 
ending Sept. 30, as compared with corresponding periods of 
1912 in short tons: 


Coal 1912 1913 1912 1913 
Tidewater, foreign....... 68,672 107,814 1,094,529 1,236,387 
‘Tidewater, coastwise..... 331,489 295,402 2,768,700 2,892,968 
MIOMICSTIO. . 6. os eevee ee es 1,528,376 1,706,260 13,245,863 13,805,544 
Coke 
BISRCUOLRNOTEIOME CRAs akericae | a eee lees 52,762 27,189 
PPOMESIC. . 6c. s es 113,035 121,451 1,014,174 1,153,761 
UGTA ee ee oe ; 2,041,572 2,230,927 18,176,028 19,115,859 
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I. CC. C. No. 4652—Lebanon (Kentucky) Commercial Club 
vs. Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co., et al. 

Local rates for the transportation of bituminous coal in 
carloads from mines located on the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. in Virginia and Tennessee to Louisville, Ky., are less 
than to Lebanon, Ky., an intermediate local point 67 miles 
hearer to the mines than is Louisville, and vary according to 
the grade of the coal, while the rates to Lebanon are not so 
varied; Held: 

That as the rates to Louisville are influenced largely by 
the movement of bituminous coal by the Ohio River and by 
competing rail carriers, the lower and varied rates to that 
point have not been shown to be unjustly discriminatory as 


| against Lebanon.—Opinion No. 2432. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 31—The demand for practically all classes of large 
and small coals continues active and admiralty list coals 
particularly are difficult to secure for early positions. Ton- 
hage is being delayed by stormy weather but the docks are 
fairly well supplied with ready vessels. Outputs are im- 
proving somewhat, although still below normal. Quotations 
are approximately as follows: 


COAL AGE 


TOT 
Best Welsh steam...... $4. 80@4 .92 Best Monmouthshires. .$3.96@4.08 
Best seconds «+. 4,56@4.68 BECONd... semicon ots le oe LADS.00 
Seconds nae, srelacere 4.32@4.44 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.52@2.64 
Best dry coals 4.32@4.56 Seconds... 40.0 senses oe 2.34@2.46 





The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. ; 


AUSTRIA 


Coal exports for the first half of the current vear 
amounted to 2,307,998 tons as compared with 2,218,602 for 
the same period last year. Exports to the United States for 
the same periods were, 42,229 and 46,474 respectively; to 
Canada 15,256 against 17,520 in 1912 and to the Philippines 
18,692 and 43,189 respectively. 


SPANISH IMPORTS 


Coal imports into Spain for the eight months to Aug. 31 
of the current year were 1,818,354 metric tons, compared 
with 1,486,111 tons for the same period last year. Coke im- 
ports for this period of the current year were 239,507 tons 
as compared with 242,355 tons for the same period last year. 


Martinique (French West Indies)—Total coal imports into 
this port in 1912 amounted to 392,628 tons of which the 
United States furnished 376,734 tons. 


Australia—A notable feature of Newcastle trade last 
year was the large increase in the quantity of coal ex- 
ported to places beyond the State, the total being 5,030,308 
tons, valued at $12,739,006 in 1912 as compared with 4,061,- 
780 tons, valued at $10,301,981 in 1911. 

In the foreign markets a slump may occur at any time, 
to the loss of the shippers; even where contracts have been 
entered into, the increase in freights may destroy the profits. 
That was the case in respect to the coal sent to some foreign 
markets during the last six or eight months. Freight rose 
to such a figure that even coal of a good quality realized 
only 75c. or $1 a ton after all charges were met. At these. 
figures the companies lost on every ton handled. 

Among foreign consumers of Newcastle coal Chile easily 
stands first and during 1912 took a very large quantity. Coal 
was also placed in other markets, and a fair quantity went 
to the, Hast. However, in the latter field freights are a 
big handicap, as Japanese vessels are able to take coal to 
Manila, Singapore, and other Indian ports and get return 
cargo. Until rates are more favorable, the prospects are not 
good for placing a great quantity of coal in the Bastern 
markets. 

Exports to the United States fell of sharply to 129,252 
tons in 1912 as compared with 203,128 tons during 1911. 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Nov. 8: 





-Week’s Range———. Year’s Range 


Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ ‘St as 80 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ : as 105 109} 102 
@alorado. Wuel @ulrong 2 sess cee 29% 273 272 413 244 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... Brie Ree 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... niet 102} 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 225 210 215 oe Pratt 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48} 47 474 533 47 
Isiand Creek Coal Pref............. 84 834 833 85 80 
Piresourgh Coalinm awe ee easietadeieel se 20 20 20 243 14} 
Pittsburgh Coal Pref..............- 89} 894 893 95 73 
Pond Greek. .csss acetate amie ae 18? 18 18° 232 16} 
REAGIDE . c\sare les sae Obi eee titiaceee 1613 1583 159 171 1512 
Reading’ Ist, Pref uek coke botee oe 84 84 84 924 824 
Reading 2nd. Prefcccs. ao. cneacwen 86 85 85 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 42} 40% 404 54 37 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 

ColonPud I. genvsife.bs: 6.) tae 93 95 934 933 932 992 

Color F& 1, B60. Ghar ns cece s 104 = 1064. «1073 June’'12~ .... oe 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 78 803 -793 Oct.°13 773 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 78 79 16 VAs. 413) “76 76 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s......... Af 88§ 93 Oct. 712 a ie 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g6s........ .. os 1028: April’06 ... = 
Raid HaCid. GG. st.s 1 goss. cniee 91 we Sine Oct-v13, . 91 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st sf 5s........ Ae 86 86 Oct.’13 85 874 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 78 Coe gt Sm OCt IS aun 7S: 804 
"Penne Coal zoni 58 seniss derelcrste aevele < at 98% 972 Oct.’13 973 108 

Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 100% 101% 100% Oct. ’13 1008 103 
Teng Div 1st: 2° OS.i40;.% « .tdavisis te 100; 1023 1003 Oct.‘13 99 102 

Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g6s......... si -- 1038 July ’13 103 #103 
Utab- Buel Ist © Be. smc cece eslee vis A sh: Be! ea bf Bs 
Vidtor Fuel: lst-e F Oa... 60... ces a 80 80 May ’13 793 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 924 94 93. Oct. "18 +92 98 


No important dividends were announced during the week. 
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Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. 


President Robert E. Harris reports for the year 1912 as 
follows: + 

Results—The depression in the United States also de- 
pressed the price of and restricted the market for our ore in 
that country. Another difficulty was the great coal strike in 
Great Britain, during the spring of 1912, which closed down 
for several months a large proportion of the blast furnaces 
of that country, with the result that our market there for 
Wabana ore was practically cut off for the balance of the 
year. 

In view of these adverse conditions, we may congratulate 
ourselves upon the fact that our profits were as large as they 
were, namely, $1,000,610 [contrasting with $1,019,392 in 1911], 
while, after paying our usual dividends of 8% on the preferred 
and 6% on the common shares, we carried $452,601 to profit 
and loss, which is only $56,000 less than in 1911. 


Additions—During 1912 we made further large expendi- 
tures [aggregating $1,279,569] in improving our plant and 
developing our resources. We contemplate further expendi- 
tures along the current year in opening up a new colliery at 
Sydney Mines, further developments at Wabana and some im- 
provements and additions to plant, which would give a fur- 
ther increase in outputs and from which we are warranted in 
expenditure made on capital account in 1912 and the con- 
templated expenditure of the present year, we have since 
the beginning of this present year disposed of $2,000,000 treas- 
ury debenture stock. 

Eight Years’ Record—In March, 1905, the board elected me 
as president. A comparison of some figures for 1904 may 
prove interesting. 


Stock, 

1. Capital, etc. Bonds, ete. Profits Employees Wages Per Man 
1904 2S tno seer $9,859,800 $501,337 3,449 $1,609,754 $467 
IOI scrote estulstaepotetctee 14,000,000 1,000,609 5,600 3,192,498 570 
TNCTERKO. ce leer oe 42% 100% 62% 100% 22% 

2. Output (in Tons) Ore Coal Pig Ingots Forged, etc 

«Mined Mined Tron : 

1904 305),.5.2 ate seer tae 246,022 476,521 31,567 30,000 25,958 
1912 ad). ceva st tl ostaenare 533,000 841,528 68,784 77,940 71,284 
Increase ...cceecscs act LOG 76% 118% 160% 175% 


[Royalty paid in 191@ to Govt. of Nova Scotia on coal mined, $76,128.] 
Output of Calendar Years (in Tons). 











Coal Wab. Coke Pig Steel Steel Bars, 
Ore Tron Ing. Bill. etc. 
i bt) Pon eGirice ott 841,528 555,000 85,334 68,784 77,940 71,284 (?) 
LOL Le. cisterolelateleaiseteat 780,468 521,011 97,580 84,497 83,718 78,004 (?) 
LOLO Rice sini wteleteleteneiens 847,176 532,058 90,360 65,484 73,019 59,244 50,915 
1900.2). ieomesieietate etter 809,341 460,387 87,816 58,676 64,240 52,931 45,099 
RESULTS FOR CALENDAR YEARS 
1912 1911 1910 1909 

Profits for the year...... $1,000,610 $1,019,392 $1,140,504 $799,978 
Government bounties Gir.) icin arctic imnceteeel> ie ee ee 107,971 

Total profitsaus. sonnet $1,000,610 $1,019,392 $1,140,504 $907,949 
Balance brought forward. 508,545 500,603 336,807 1,219,221 
Deduct 20% stock div. 

Declared Dec, 1909..50 — Pardsciv:crecete et pres orereic lolol Mecaier ner Saoee 1,000,000 

Total available........ $1,509,155 $1,519,995 $1,477,311 $.,127,170 

Deduct 
Interest on bonds, ete... $352,311 $291,169 $248,000 $247,837 
Int. on debenture stock. . 60,000 60,000 60,000 30,000 
Depreciation; renewals. . 92,196 96,124 79,371 77,669 
Div. on pref. stock (8%).. 82,400 82,400 82,400 82,400 
Div. on common stock... (6) 360,000 (6) 360,000 (43) 270,000 (1) 60,000 
Disc; etc;,on bds. issued.) “9 nase) eee } b184,453 
Improvements and better- 218,103 

INODLG 3.1. Sie ase aR alee 61,010 73,881 52,174 
Sinking fund and misc.... 48,637 47,876 18,834 55,830 

Total tccancoen votes $1,056,554 $1,011,450 $976,708 $790,363 
Surplus carried forward.. $452,601 $508,545 $500,603 $336,807 


a Under the Act of April 27, 1907 the Government bounties expire in 1910, 
b Commissions and premiums on converting bond issues written off. 


BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31 


Assets— 1912 1911 1910 1909 
Property and mines...... $15,670,624 $14,489,286 $13,490,554 $12,582,191 
Inventories)... 2. seeks 1,714,184 1,338,128 1,245,682 1,124,259 
Ledger accounts and bills 

TOC yerorgs Salt aiken bette 907,485 590,543 606,857 662,280 
Caght- 2. ema 328,594 397,289 498,788 207,029 

Total sartrmacenc cacvete wate $18,620,877 $16,815,247 $15,841,881 $14,585,759 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
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Liabilities— 
Preferred stock.......... $1,030,000 $1,030,000 $1,030,000 $1,030,000 
Common stock.......... 6,000,000 6,000,000 ,000,000 ,000,000 
Bonds: essere cele serine 5,946,809 4,933,900 4,960,000 3,500,000 
Sinking funds wnidertaeieets 53,556 26,101 See ceiae 607,459 
Debenture stock......... 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
General reserve......... 750,000 750,000 750,000 750,000 
Bills payable............ 490,000 775,000)» awe a Se eee 
Pay-rolls and accounts 
not duexctstnee eee 534,020 440,691 304,597 193,551 
Funds at cred. East. Car 
Co. tds. eee eee 971,599 - 2. testa eee eee Ee, 
Coupons (January)...... 148,670 123,347 124,000 87,500 
Coupons not presented. .. 1,529 1,540 S43 one oe 
Deb. stock int. Jan. 1.... 30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Div. on pref. Jan. 15..... 20,600 20,600 20,600 20,600 
Div. on common Jan. 15.. 90,000 90,000 75,000 60,000 
Res’ve for depr., ete... .. 1,029,270 1,023,332 994,624 924,562 
Insurance funds......... 72,223 62,191 51,614 45,280 
Profit and loss.-.5-e eee 452,601 508,545 500,603 336,807 
Totalivet.eceeeeee $18,620,877 $16,815,247 $15,841,881 $14,585,759 
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Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co. 


The 17th annual report of the N. & W. Ry. embodies the 
following, re the Pocahontas Coal & Coke: 

The production of coal during the year from lands leased 
to mining companies by the Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co., 
aggregated 12,244,736 net tons, an increase of 954,697 tons or 
8.46% over the preceding year. About 91,139 tons were con- 
sumed at the mines and 1,171,887 tons were converted into 
coke. From these lands, your company received for ship- 
ment 9,953,252 net tons of revenue coal, 725,765 tons of reve- 
nue coke and 1,004,424 tons of coal for its fuel supply. From 
other lands on your Company’s lines, it received for shipment 
10,535,786 net tons of revenue coal, 842,283 tons of revenue 
coke and 1,722,895 tons of coal for its fuel supply. 

The sinking fund, provided for in the Pocahontas Coal & 
Coke Co.’s Purchase Money First Mortgage, dated Dec. 2, 
1901, amounted in the calendar year 1912 to $266,627.06. 
Through this and other sums paid to the Trustee under the 
terms of the mortgage, bonds aggregating $302,000 were 
purchased and canceled. From the beginning of its oper- 
ation in 1906 to date, the sinking fund has received from 
royalties on coal mined the sum of $1,425,798.71 and from 
sales of lands the sum of $124,800.52, a total of $1,550,599.23; 
by means of which there have been purchased and retired 
bonds to the aggregate amount of $1,716,000, reducing the 
outstanding bonds to $18,284,000, and leaving a cash bal- 
ance of $847.48 in the sinking fund. 

The income of the Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co., after 
providing for the mortgage sinking fund, was insufficient 
for the payment of the interest on its mortgage bonds. The 
deficiency was advanced by your company and the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, your company’s share, 
two-thirds, or $92,999, being charged to income. 

The work of unifying the company’s properties, complet- 
ing its titles and surveying, monumenting and mapping its 
lands has made further substantial progress. Your com- 
pany has advanced to the Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co. for 
these purposes the further sum of $20,000, making a total 
to date of $1,292,000 charged in your company’s accounts as 
advances to that company for property expenditures. 

$8 | 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—The additions made during last 
year’s operations brought the gross working capital of this 
company up to $19,130,000, which is equal to more than half 
of the entire outstanding capital stock. In spite of the en- 
couraging progress the company has been making, however, 
it must be remembered that the $14,000,000 five per cent. 10- 
year convertible debentures owned by the Colorado Industrial 
Co. matured in August, 1911, and are now overdue. 


Susquehanna Coal Co.—In view of the fact that this com- 
pany paid its first dividends last year, it would seem that the 
Pennsylvania R.R. would have ample cause for wishing to 
dispose of such an unprofitable investment. The disburse- 
ments amounted to only $85,472 or 4% on the $2,136,800 stock 
all of which is owned by the railroad company. In 1908 and 
1909 interest payments amounting to $360,000 or about 6% 
on the investment were made each year. This fell off to 
$240,000 in 1910, but increased again to $300,000 in the two 
Succeeding years. 
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COLVER FALANT AND PICKING TABLES, 
COLVER, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PENN. 
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225 H. P. Westinghouse Motor Driving Mine Hoist Previously Operated by Steam. 


Replace your steam-hoist engine by 
electric motor drive and thus secure 
more reliable and economical operation. 


Westinghouse Motors 
For Driving Mine Hoists 


are especially designed for this work. Heavy pulling 
power permits quick starts. Small diameter of rotor 
facilitates quick stops and reversals. Low power con- 
sumption insures economical operation. 


They will withstand the heaviest overloads without 
injury and will last for years with practically no at- 
tendance. All parts subject to stress and wear are | 
much stronger than the demands of the service re- s 
quire, and are easily inspected and renewed. 7 


The conditions surrounding mine hoist service have 
been carefully studied by the Westinghouse engineers, 
who will be glad to assist you in converting hoists 
from steam to electric operation. 


Write today for full information regarding 
Westinghouse Mine Hoist Motors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 
















Sms 
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The Market Place 
H ERE’S Adventure, here’s Romance, 


Here’s the Proof that men advance; 
Here is Progress, here is Change, 
Here are wonders new and strange, 
Proffered right before your eyes 
By the men who advertise! 


Can’t you see them? Can’t you sense 
Spirit of a day intense, 

Glory of a glowing time, 

Marvel of -an age sublime— 

In these pages crowded with 

Things that once were but a myth, 
Now presented to your view 

As a goodly dream—come true! 


If we’ve conquered land and sea 
With our vast machinery, 

If we probe the depths and dare 
Highest reaches of the air, 

If, by dint of steel and steam 

We are winning to our dream— 
HERE the reason why is seen 
Fate must bow unto our will, 
Puncher, hoist, conveyor, screen 
Pump and fan and lamp and drill— 
As they help us get our coal, 
So they help us win our goal. 


Not a steamer plows the deep 

Not a train through space is hurled, 
Not an engine shaft is whirled, 

Not an aeroplane may sweep ‘ 
Battling with the vagrant breeze 

High above the humdrum world, 

But acknowledges a debt 

To the power of the coal, 

Which these tools go down and get 
From the blackness of the hole. 


Therefore we can truly say, 
HERE’S the glory of Today, 
HERE is Progress, HERE is Change, 
HERE is all the wondrous range 

Of the miracles of man 

For your seeking eyes to scan; 

Here’s the magic of the ages 

—In the Advertising Pages. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 22, 1913 


The District Superintendent 


By Brrton BRALEY 


Written expressly for Coal Age 


I 


He is the boss of the outfit, 
He is the Chief, the Nob, 
The Heap Big Noise of all the boys, 
The Lad with the Heavy Job, 
The Owner’s the upper millstone 
And the men in the mine the nether, 
And the supe, I ween, is in between, 
And they’re grinding him fine, together! 


MG 


For the owners howl for profits 
And the miners howl for pay, 

And both sides whoop at the poor old Supe, 
He catches it either way; 

He’s always in boiling water, 
His life is never tame, 

Whatever goes wrong it’s the same old song 
—He’s certain to get the blame! 


V 


Ill 


When dividends sag a little, 
When work gets a trifle slack, 

The working crew and the owners too 
Just jump on the Super’s back; 

If the timbers crack in a runway, 
Or a mule should get the croup, 

Or, the lights go out you hear this shout, 
“Oh send for the District Supe!” 


IV 


He always sleeps with his boots on, 
He’s never off shift at all, 
For he’s got to leap from his hard-earned sleep 
Whenever he gets the call, 
And if there is “‘hell a poppin’ ”’ 
From cave-in or damp or fire, 
He leads the fight by day or night 
With a courage that may not tire. 


He’s boss of the hoist and breaker, 
Of entry and room and shaft, 
By study and fret and toil and sweat 
He’s mastered the mining craft, 
He carries a load of worries, 
His job is a damn hard berth, 
He goes the route—and his pay’s about 
A quarter of what he’s worth! 


No. 
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Mine Accidents and Their Relation 
to Management 


By RateH D. Brown* 


The industrial and labor problems become more com- 
plicated every day, bringing before us more forcibly the 
question of the inter-dependence of man. ,Every person, 
whether he be laborer or captain of industry, owes his 
fellow workers all possible diligence in the prevention 
of accidents. This is his social duty. The extensive 


“Safety First”? movement is without force unless it 1s 


backed by scientific codperation of employer and em- 
ployee. 

The enthusiasm of first-aid meets which have been fre- 
quently held in various coal-mine camps is induced more 
by the love of popular approval and rivalry than by any 
sense of duty. If rivalry is to be appealed to, why not 
have a contest with a prize for the miner who kept his 
working place in the safest condition without unnecessary 
cost, or a prize for the organized rescue party that could 
reproduce ventilation in a trial district under conditions 
similar to those met with in mine explosions or fires? 

Perhaps the cheering spectators, consisting of appre- 
ciative mothers and sisters could not be provided, but 
the same publicity might be procured in another way. 
It is not our intention to detract from the value of first 
aid, but simply to point out that the results of negligence 
and ignorance should not be given prominence over the 
study of the cause and the prevention of accidents. 


Cost or ACCIDENTS 


Disregarding the human or ethical side of the question, 
what is its economical value? In order to apply our 
arguments in as practical a manner as possible, let us 
assume a bituminous mine in operation in the Illinois 
field, producing 2000 tons of coal per eight-hour shift. 
With this idea in view, the information in accompanying 
table was taken from the Illinois Coal Report for 1912. 


TABLE OF ACCIDENTS IN ILLINOIS MINES—1912 














4 Tons Mined Men Accidents 
Mine 1912 Employed Fatal Injured 

O'Gara. Nowv4s.45 20 ae eee 244,900 292 1 5 
Wasson Coal Company....... 259,421 258 2 7 
W. P. Rend Coal Company... 267,441 295 3 5 
Franklin Coal & Coke Co..... 212,112 308 1 3 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co... 216,445 245 0 3 
Southern Coal & Mining Co.. 331,987 285 1 5 
Peabody Coal Company No. 
Peabody Coal Co., No. 14.... 366,937 390 1 4 
Black Diamond Coal Co..... 311,600 282 1 0 
Bunsen Coal Co., No. 3...... 297,588 296 1 4 
Clark Coal Co., Empire No. 2 253,414 280 1 2 
LaSalle County Coal & Coke 

$0, Sy Ae te Ee seh Dae 205,737 443 1 7 
Superior Coal Co., No. 1.... 673,717 562 2 6 
Average Mine............... 295,107 328 1} 43 


A representative mine was chosen for each district in 
order to obtain a fair average, and only those accidents 
where the injured was absent from work more than 30 
days were included. 

From this data we may assume that the average per 
year is one man killed and four seriously injured, for 





*O’Gara Coal Co., Harrisburg, Ill. 
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every three hundred men employed. Computing then the 
average time required for the injured to return to work, 
we find it is near sixty days. We will say that eight weeks 
is a fair figure. In case the operator chose to accept the 
protection of the Workman’s Compensation Law of Illi- 
nois, it is possible to obtain an estimated value of the 
actual monetary loss for the average mine which. was 
assumed before. One death claim at $3500 and four seri- 
ous injuries requiring an absence of eight weeks’ duration 
each, at $12.50 per week, would amount to $3900. Add 
to this claims for twelve nonserious injuries and numer- 
ous minor claims, and we have a total near $5500, which 
is a conservative estimate. 

As a check on the above calculation, let us employ an- 
other method. A large protective insurance company op- 


erating in this field assumed all risk up to $5000 per in- 


dividual at the rate of 214 per cent. of the total payroll. 
The average mine assumed with a yearly tonnage of 295,- 
107, and an average labor cost of 75c. per ton, would 
give us $221,330 for the payroll of the working days. Add 
to this $20,000 for the idle days’ cost and we have a yearly 
payroll of $241,330. Adopting the rate of 214 per cent. 
for insurance, we find that the protection for this mine 
will cost $5428. The comparison between this figure and 
the one obtained previously, indicates that we are near a 
fair value. There are also other items that really enter 
into an insurance cost, such as the hazard of a serious 
explosion in a large producing mine, or the loss of time 
due to a portion of the mine being closed on account of 
local fires, ete. 


Mone EFFICIENT SUPERVISION DESIRABLE 


_ There can be no doubt but that a large portion of this 
insurance cost may be reduced by efficient management. 
Each mine may have its own peculiar problems, but gen- 
eral principles will apply everywhere. Much has been 
written in regard to more efficient management of factor- 
ies, but little has been written that applies to mining. 
The management of a large coal mine is entirely differ- 
ent from that of a factory for the followng reasons: 1. 
The labor is more highly organized. 2. The labor is more 
inaccessible to supervision. 3. The product requires little 
technical skill from the miner. 4. The negligence of one 
may jeopardize the lives of all. 

To obtain results in a mine, many bosses are required 
to personally oversee the various labors being performed. 
It is easy to shirk in the dark recesses of the mine, and 
it is also easy to break the state laws, which are made 
for the protection of the miner. The act may be through 
ignorance, or it may be done maliciously, but it is not so 
Nable to happen if a boss is known to be constantly near. 
Why not apply some of the $5500 yearly expense in a 
practical way by hiring additional bosses as assistants to 
the mine manager? Let each assistant have his own spe- 
cial district for which he alone is responsible. The state 
records show that about 46 per cent. of all accidents are 
caused by falls of slate, rock or coal, and it is this class 
of injuries that can be reduced at least one-half if efficient 
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supervision is provided. Other classes may also be re- 
‘duced materially, but here the cause of the accidents can 
de anticipated. 


Eacu Company SHoutp Empioy an Assistant MINE 
MANAGER 


If the mine is provided with an assistant mine man- 
ager in charge of districts working 50 men or less, the 
following duties of managements which are ordinarily 
‘impossible in the rush of getting out coal, could be more 
readily carried out: 

1. Visit every working place or workman at least once 
every two hours. 

2. Instruct miners and timbermen as to the exact lo- 
eation and manner of setting all timbers. 

3. Personally order and inspect the delivery of all tim- 
per and track material for each working place. 

4. Permit no material to be lost in the abandoned 
works. In some mines this item alone will pay the sal- 

aries of all assistant mine managers. 

5. Allow no shot to be fired until the drilled hole and 
ihe prepared cartridge have been inspected. 

6. Provide a good air current and maintain full pillar 
width in all working places. 

%. Pay especial attention to all day men who may be 

doing shift work, due to the fact that their working places 
were unavailable at that time from falls of rock or other 
causes. 

8. Maintain discipline and justice at all times. 

9. Incase a large percentage of the labor is foreign, at 
least one of the assistant bosses should be able to give in- 
struction in the miner’s native tongue. Accidents due to 
ignorance could be much reduced if a fuil explanation 
of the law and its application was made to ail concerned. 
This is especially true in the case of gaseous mines where 
the safety of all is in the hands of each employee. 


A Set or GENERAL Rutes Not PossiBLE 


It is useless to lay down fast rules to cover every case, 
for each mine is a special problem. In some instances the 
labor question is predominate, in others, the physical char- 
acter of the operation is the principal problem to be 
solved. Consequently, no special organization can pro- 
duce the best results in all localities. There is gne rule, 
however, that applies to all, and that is, that we insist that 

all company men comply with the law in every particular, 

and that no disobedience of the law be permitted, re- 
gardless of the cost or the question of the justice of the 
statute. The time to fight an adverse law is before it 
is passed, and not after. If the company complies with 
the law, it is much easier to maintain discipline among 
the men, and discipline is preéminently necessary. 


THREE IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Tn conclusion, we desire to point out three important is- 
sues in the safety-first movement, that will need to be 
more fully developed before this movement can be greatly 
successful : 

1. Strict obedience to the law. 

2. Better educational supervision. 

3. Codperation of the U. M. W. of A. 

The third issue has received little attention to date, 
but is absolutely essential for a satisfactory solution of 
the problem of scientific prevention of accidents. 
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Education Is Not the Only Requisite 
in Mine Superintendence 
By CHARLTON Drxon* 


There have been several articles published in Coat AGE 
recently, advocating the acquirement of more knowledge, 
profounder study and greater mental development gener- 
ally for mine officials, which is commendable. The same 
advice might be given to the important men of other 
vocations with equal applicability; in fact, to everyone. 

But after having been employed in a capacity which 
brought me in contact with a large number of mine sup- 
erintendents and foremen, many of whom it was my duty 
to report on, I am convinced the desideratum is not 
a lack of knowledge so much as energy in applying the in- 
formation already acquired. 

With few exceptions, they were intelligent men, readers 
of general literature, but particularly that pertaining to 
their calling. One was a fair botanist, several were musi- 
cians, another was a preacher, a couple were quondam 
teachers and a few had been educated as engineers. In 
spite of such abundant education, mules were wading 
through seas of mud, motors traveling over submerged 
track, doing work particularly adapted to submarines. 
roads were in bad condition, rooms being lost for want of 
proper timbering, entries going awry, animals overworked, 
motors loafing on account of side tracks being too far 
back from the face, ventilation was poor, inspectors were 
dissatisfied and men were growling. The cause was not 
due to dearth of knowledge, but rather the failure of these 
officials to concentrate their education and apply it in a 
practical way. 

A MINE SUPERINTENDENT Must BE on THE Firtne LINE 


The above conditions were nearly always attributable 
to the superintendent’s propensity to avoid the inconven- 
iences of the firing line. In other words, inspection trips 
through the mines were only made when they could no 
longer be avoided. In order to maintain his interest in 
a mine, the superintendent must spend much time under- 
ground, so as to keep thoroughly posted on all that is be- 
ing done. If such a policy is not followed, deterioration 
sets in, bringing a train of trouble in its wake; this takes 
the spirit out of the superintendent and foremen, filling 
them with regrets and future fears. The result is a wild 
form of paralysis of the managing faculties, often culmin- 
ating in dismissal of the superintendent, the position be- 
ing given to someone of less wisdom but more energy. 

The combination of thorough knowledge with indefa- 
tigable physical activity is necessary to success in many 
vocations, but particularly so in the managing of a coal 
mine. It cannot be done by proxy. The work to be done 
efficiently must be constantly under personal surveillance. 
Yet many superintendents visit the inside but once a 
week, a few go under once a month, others only when they 
have to. It is a fact, therefore, that for every dollar 
lost by want of knowledge in mine officials, three are lost 
through lack of energy and application. 

The Béthune Mining Co., Ae renrice in 1904, began experi- 
menting with reinforced concrete as a material for lining 
the entries, which were walled with 20 in. of ferro-concrete, 
supporting rolled joists which carried the roof. The experi- 
ment was so successful that the work was extended until 


several miles of roadway are now lined with reinforced con- 
crete. 





*Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Pillar-Drawing Methods in Fairmont Region 


By A. W. HEsszE.* 


SY NOPSIS—The method of extraction of pillars in the 
Fairmont field results in a loss of about 2 per cent. of the 
coal, in pillars so small that they crush readily when the 
weight falls on them. At the same time the men are pro- 
tected as far as possible from roof falls. 
3 

The method of mining coal in the Fairmont region has 
been already briefly described,+ but how to keep a pillar 
line just right, when robbing is in progress, requires more 
detailed explanation than was given in that article. 

All Tactical mining men know that the weight, which 
falls on the pillars when robbing commences, must be 
relieved by breaking the overlying strata covering the 
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SKETCH 1. Tur FarrRMONT Meee OF PILLAR 
DRAWING 


territory from which the pillars have just been extracted. 
Failure to do this means, of course, that the remaining 
stumps and ribs must carry this weight, frequently caus- 
ing the coal to squeeze, and making its extraction difficult 
and dangerous, if the coal is recovered at all. 


SPLITTING Pi~LAR Is Bap Poxicy 


It has always been the policy of the Consolidation Coal 
Co. to discourage the splitting of pillars, except when 
all other methods were proved or considered out of the 
question. Such splitting usually results in the loss of 
one wing when the pillar is large, and frequently the loss 
of both followed by a squeeze over the remaining pillars 
f the rooms have been driven up the full length. 

The ideal situation is to have the rooms driven up just 
in time to be able to return at once with the pillar. How- 
ever, this is not so frequently attained as it is advocated. 

The realization of this uncertainty has caused gradual 
widening between room centers. This gives the miner one, 
in fact two or three, opportunities of recovering his 
stumps without endangering his life or the loss of the rear 
pillars. If the rooms or several rooms contain falls, he 
may lay his track up a clear room, traverse the stumps 





*Assistant chief engineer, 
We Vide 
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Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
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of the rooms above, and reach the rear end of the last 
pillar and extract it without much fear of being cut off 
on the rear. He may also clean part of one room, split 
a stump, and thus reach the rear stump. This has been 
done even while the weight was causing considerable 
anxiety. The width of the pillars averaged 40 feet. 


WHERE Crosscuts ARE Not FAVORABLE 


Sketch No. 1 shows a series of working places on a room 
Resaiae! of which five are pillars and one an advancing 
room. You will note at A a crossecut driven through the 
Jarge pillar about 8 ft. back from the end. The driving 


_ of this roadway is the first step, the idea being not to ex- 


pose a large block of coal to the advancing weight for too 


- long a period of time. 


The next step is shown at 6 and consists in cutting 
back through the 8-ft. stump to the gob, leaving to the 
left a square stump about 8 ft. through. This stump is 
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MoDIFICATION OF SYSTEM NEAR ORIGINAL 
CROSSCUTS 











SKETCH 2. 


then trimmed down to a size consistent with safety, usu- 
ally about 3 ft., as shown at C. 

Another crosscut is made in the remaining block of coal 
tc the right, shown at 5, leaving two stumps, as shown at 
C. 'The stump to the left is first trimmed down, then the 
track laid straight up the room and the remaining stump 
drawn. ‘The finished operation usually leaves the condi- 
tion as shown at D. | 

Quite frequently the drawing of the props will cause a 
cave at this point, but usually the next crosscut is driven 
before the fall occurs. At 4 where the last crosscut was 
driven and a barrier is left to protect the next heading, 
a cut or two across the rear end of the last stump gives. 
the miner much machine coal. 


WHERE Crosscuts MAKe Stas Too Trick 


On Sketch No. 2 is shown a condition at C, which may 
occur due to a previously driven crosscut. This stump is 
17 ft. thick, but still too thin to permit another crosseut 
to be driven through it. Therefore a slab is taken out for 
a width of 28 ft. before a cut-through is made to the 
rear as heretofore shown. This condition necessarily re- 
quires more timbering, which, if neglected, might cause 
considerable trouble, because a fall might prevent the 
complete recovery of the remaining coal of this stump. 

If this system is consistently followed there is little 
doubt but that the recovery will be large, though a “slip- 
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x” foreman will ruin a mine in a short time if he 
bs not give it the attention it deserves day after day. 
e work requires considerable attention and often makes 
cost per ton high, especially if roof conditions are 
or much water ae to be drained and slate-handling 
‘ilities are unfavorable. It frequently reaches that 
‘ximum value where the function, recovery, becomes 
ve important than the real object of mining coal, 
King a profit. 
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Friction Rail Brake 


The friction rail brake is a device for restraining the 
ition of railroad cars under tipples. The grade is ar- 
‘aged so as to assure forward motion at all times under 


ity and the necessary restraint is obtained by use of: 


» friction rail brake. 

Usually a third rail is spiked in the center of the track, 
ighing from 40 lb. to 110 lb., no fishplates being used 
the joints. On this rail the brake or clamp travels car- 
ng a hook to which is attached a chain by which the 
‘qs “tethered.” Motion is permitted or restrained by 
‘raising or lowering, respectively, of a lever formed at 
> short- -arm end into an eccentric from which the clutch- 
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| Fic. 1. Car Brake Workin on Turrp Rar 


/¢ power of the shoe on the rail is obtained. It is also 
}ed with a ratchet arrangement which works automati- 
ily when the clutch is applied rendering any sudden 
| accidental releasing of the brake impossible. 

The action of the clutch upon the rail is so positive that 
will stop a loaded car in motion, dead still at the will 
» the man handling the lever and will break a %4-in. 
wh before slipping if the load is sufficiently heavy. 





When the lever is thrown over toward the hook the 
ventric is entirely released and the brake block can be 
‘ried or pushed back on the rail ready for another car. 
;Another form of brake is made suitable for use on an 
ae? track in connection with patented fishplates. 
th types of rail brakes are made by the Miller Supply 
E of Huntingdon, W. Va. These retarders are more 
lable than car brakes on a damp day or a steep grade. 


oe 
exo 


New Development of American 


} Mining Congress 





The Committee on Ways and Means of the American 
‘ming Congress, W. T. Griffith, chairman, reported at 
» recent Philadelphia session as follows and the sug- 


stions were accepted by the unanimous vote of the mem- 
tS; 






‘The Committee on Ways and Means recommend that an 
ditional class of members, to be known as_ subscribing 
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members, be created in this congress, which shall consist of 
corporations only and who shall have no right to vote; that 
the portion of funds to be raised from any state may be ap- 
portioned by the Ways and Means Comrnittee for that state 
among all the mining corporations in the state in approxi- 
mately such proportion as the value of the mining products 
of any corporation bears to the value of the total mining pro- 
ducts of the state; that these subscribing members, in con- 
sideration of their subscriptions to the congress, shall have 
the right to receive all the publications, papers and other 
printed data of this congress and shall also have the right 
to request, from time to time, such information of a legis- 
lative and statistical nature, referring to mining questions, 
as the secretaiy may be able to supply from the records of 
the congress and it is further recommended that the secre- 
tary shall employ the necessary assistance to compile such 
data and to publish a bi-monthly bulletin which shall con- 
tain abstracts of pending legislation, opinions and other in- 
formation of interest to the mining congress and this work 
be considered one of the important functions of the congress; 
that the Ways and Means Committee for each state as 
above mentioned shall consist of three members to be ap- 
pointed yearly by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress and that the assessment for each state 
to be raised by these state committees shall, in the dis- 
cretion of the Board of. Directors, be approximately such a 
proportion of the total budget as the value of the mining 
products of each state bears to the value of the total mining 
products of the United States. 

The smallness of the general apportionment and the light- 
ness of the burden of any state or corporation under this 
scheme can be immediately seen by the record of the output 
prepared by the Government in which the total valuation of 
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all products of the mines of this country are for the year 


1911 in excess of two billion dollars. The total amount 
to be raised, we should suggest as a start, should be fifty 


thousand dollars, which is a small amount to provide for 
the proposed increased activities of the congress and this 
would show that for each million dollar output we are only 
asking for twenty-five dollars. 


Ad 
vo 


West Virginia’s Coal Production 
fone Ole aa 


The production of coal in West Virginia in 1912 
reached a total of 66,786,687 short tons, valued at the 
mines at $62,792,234, according to the figures compiled 
by E. W. Parker, of the U. 8. Geological Survey. 

West Virginia is a vast coal field, all of the state 
west of the escarpment of the Allegheny Mountains being 
in the coal-bearing formation, the actual coal-producing 
area embracing 17,000 sq.m. out of a total of 24,022 
sq-m. in the entire state. 

All West Virginia coals are bituminous or semi- 
bituminous, and mostly high grade. Some cannel coal 
and a peculiar type known as “splint” is mined in the 
southern part of the state. The production for 1912 
marked the maximum record. It was nearly as much as 
the total output of bituminous coal in the whole United 
States in 1882 and exceeded the total production of both 
anthracite and bituminous coal for the year 1877. 
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Cost of a 50-Coke-Oven Plant fer. il. ane A ee rr . a 
sons. : fl OL (Spike) o...c:s sie apes suecolensneneis deteiesaie o eke n/etaie einen? alae ‘| 
SYNOPSIS—We give below the estimated cost of 50 1 ped get SO a eee A 
beehive coke ovens. This estimate was made a few years 4 buckets, $0.40 Lliseretaeb ds cea suitin Ona. 1 
: . FOOMS, GO 235. bic ere seg cce de eatels a diet ed alles. 50h een , 
ago by a well known authority on coke ovens for a min- 1 basket (feed) i.2.00. se scsrevicseseresereneneeeaeteees 0.5 
ing operation in Tennessee. It was made in detail and 1s —j cold cutter...............:ssssiiiisisivseeiiiissiveees it 
ks i = ghd fl), $1-00.. 03. c0iess scone sss sa 
given as it was made. It is valuable to anyone contem- 3 Se(OsEh gj... | 
plating the erection of beehive ovens, as well as to those = Cue OD ggg ccc essress 4 
who desire to make a comparison with any other plant. 2 fullera 90 Sea enn 1¢ 
2 6 files, $0.25......0.-+cseues cs cnn 6 oculesin tn 1.5 
" ; 1 flue expander oo. ec iaces)e) snes o's iene ot inp eaten nee 15.( 
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Blasting Pole Holes 


- The holes made for telephone and other poles can be 
blasted by electricity according to Vandeventer and War- 
ren, telephone engineers, writing in the Dupont Maga- 
zine. The holes should be 4 ft. deep for a 20-ft. 
pole to 7 ft. for a 50-ft. The average hole is 41% to 5 ft. 
deep. Poles are set for telephone service 150 to 175 ft. 
‘apart with an average of 35 to the mile. The holes have 
a diameter varying from 14 to 18 in. The cost of dig- 
ging holes for 25-ft. poles by post-hole diggers is about 
58c. each. 

When blasting the holes 
by dynamite, the explo- 
sive should be distributed 
in the hole, as a charge at 
the bottom only, does not 
open the hole at the sur- 
face. A 4-ft. punch bar 
can be used for making 
the cartridge hole. It can 
be driven into place with 
a sledge and if knocked 
sidewise when driving can 
be removed without diffi- 
culty. 

Tur DYNAMITE SHOULD 
Br DIvipED INTO 
SHort Cart- 
RIDGES 

As the dynamite must 
be distributed, much time 
can be saved by making 
up cartridges of paper, 4 
ft. 6 in. long, by rolling 
stiff wrapping paper 
round a stick of proper 
diameter and fastening 
four quarter sticks of 40 
per cent. dynamite about 
6 in. apart beginning at the bottom, as shown in the 
figure. 

These small cartridges can be kept in place by the 
use of ordinary housewife’s pins, stuck through the walls 
of the paper tube. This spaces the dynamite plugs prop- 
erly and leaves a free space between them, thereby insur- 
ing the firing of the lower pieces, the cap always being 
placd in the top piece. Without the paper tube, there is 
some danger of the lower pieces not exploding, especially 
if much loose dirt intervenes. Water does not affect the 
proper exploding of the lower pieces, but loose soil does. 
A convenient way of placing the pieces of dynamite is to 
have a stick with marks 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., on it, and push the 
pieces into the tube one at a time and pin them in 
place. 

There is no need for using an electric exploder, but the 
use of safety matches is suggested. The fuse need project 
only 2 or 3 in. above the surface, and should be bent to 
one side. The operator is safe in staying within a few 
feet of the hole, when the dynamite is exploded, as there 
is no general upheaval of earth. An ordinary post-hole 
digger is desirable for removing the loose earth. No dig- 
ging bars are-necessary, the earth being well broken. The 
average time for cleaning is from 5 to 10 min. and the 
cost for dynamite 814c., fuse and matches, 1c.; labor, 





ARRANGEMENT OF 
CARTRIDGES 
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14¢.; supervision, 3c., in all 264%4c. The explosion hard- 
ens the sides of the hole and makes tamping around the 
pole, when set, less laborious. About 30 to 50 holes a day 
can be made by 5 men. 
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Draftsman’s Chest 


The draftsman’s chest shown requires little explana- 
tion and is designed so as to be compact and at the same 
time to form a handy storage for all commonly used 
draftsmen’s tools. 

The case is covered with leatherette and the drawer 
fronts are solid mahogany. The top drawer is large 
enough to take scales, rules, etc., while the smaller draw- 
ers are used for the smaller instruments. The small 
drawer on the left is for a card index in connection with 
a vest-pocket, morocco-leather loose-leaf memorandum. 
The slide for ink bottles provides for three bottles and it 
will be noted that there is room for several reference 
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VIEW OF THE DRAFTSMAN’S CHEST 


books. The tray is the door or cover and is provided with 
brass cylinder locks and two keys. There is room pro- 
vided back of the cover, when locked, for triangles, curves, 
etc., while under the drawers on the right-hand side there 
is provided a pigeonhole. 

This case is a recent product of the American Drafting 
Furniture Co., Rochester, N. Y.—American Machinist. 
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The economical limit of animal haulage is reached at about 
1500 feet. 
-Os 
An acre of coal 1 ft. thick is estimated to contain about 
1800 tons. From 1200 to 1400 tons is usually minable. 
33 
Experiments are being conducted in Germany to discover 
the usability of liquid air and liquid oxygen as explosives for 
mines. The liquid oxygen is mixed with aluminum powder 
and detonated, producing a force 2% times that produced 
by black powder. One advantage that it possesses is that 
no bad fumes are produced. 
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The Administration report on the railways of India gives 
the number of tons of coal mined in India during the year 
1912 as 14,706,339. Of this amount 4,590,618 tons were used 
by the railways; while 1,325,288 tons were exported. to. ports 
outside of India. There was also imported into India 144,804 
tons of coal from the United Kingdom and 415,987 tons from 
other countries. 
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Discussion of Miners’ 


SYNOPSIS—Full teat of a most interesting and profit- 
able. discussion of compensation laws as they affect the 
miner and the operator, in coal mining. Description of 
the working of such a law, in Illinois, given by Thomas 
Moses, superintendent of the Bunsen Coal Co., Westville, 
Ill. Minor accidents previously disregarded are reported 
under the law. Conditions in other states—Alabama, 
Indiana and West Virginia discussed by mining men from 
those states. 

TxromAs Mosts (Jilinois)—In the passage of this law, 
the Illinois Legislature was much divided; the laboring 
people of the state were also divided. One board of or- 
ganized labor was asking the legislature to pass the law, 
while the Federation of Chicago and the Board of Labor 
there were working for its defeat. Many were lobbying 
for the passage of the law, others for its defeat ; but after 
a strenuous fight, the law was enacted. It was so amended 
that any person employing labor could elect to come un- 
der the law, or if they wished, reject it. The law was 
made optional with employer and employee. But any 
person who tefused to come under the Compensation Law 
thereby forfeited the right to the “fellow-servant plea,” 
or to assume risk for liability. Few coal companies, as 
I understand it, elected to operate under this law. In- 
surance companies who kept track of legislation of this 
nature, immediately raised their rates. The small op- 
erator became afraid to go under the law, for fear that 
an accident would throw him out of business. The in- 
surance companies, as I am informed, made their rates 
so high, that the small operator was forced to go almost 
without insurance of any kind, and fight his own battles 
with hig men and settle his liabilities as they arose. 


ELECTED TO OPERATE UNDER THE LAW 


The company by which I am employed, however, 
elected to operate under the Compensation Law, although 
there was much uncertainty as to the outcome. Close 
figures were kepi on the cost and also on the accidents, 
which we were making strenuous efforts to reduce. We 
improved the equipment in the mines, to make them safe 
and sanitary; in fact, we put the mines in first-class con- 
dition, and adopted the slogan “Safety First” in and 
out of the mines. It surprised us to find that the acci- 
dents, after making these improvements, increased won- 
derfully. We had a greater number of accidents the 
first six months, under this law, than had ever been 
known in the mines before. 

We were much concerned about this. We searched the 
records and found that the reason for the great increase 
in the number of accidents was explained by the fact 
that many accidents were being reported now that had 
never been reported or thought of before. A man would 
get his finger mashed, or cut a little, and he would at 
once go to the doctor and have it treated, which was 
then reported as an accident, and he was paid compensa- 
tion, if he was off duty the required length of time. The 
law requires a man to be off nine (9) days before he 
is entitled to receive compensation, and then he gets one- 
half of his average earnin@s in the past. If he is killed, 





*From the published Proceedings of the sixth annual meet- 
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Compensation Laws- 


I do not recall the exact percentage to be paid, but the 
minimum amount is $1500 and the maximum $3500. 
The difference is gaged by the number of dependents and 
the earnings of the deceased before his death. 

We found that when there was no claim for hability, 
a man who mashed a finger, or had a chunk of coal fall 
on his toe, or had a similar slight accident said noth- 
ing about it, as a rule, but went on with his work. But, 
under the compensation law, he would wait till perfectly 
well before he would return to work. The majority of 
miners (it proved so in our case) belong to the Mutual 
Mine Workers Benefit Association, and get a sick benefit 
of about $5 a week, for a certain number of weeks. Near- 
ly all of them belong to one, two or even three sick 
benefits; so that the average miner, when he is getting 
half wages from the company and his sick benefits be- 


‘sides, can make more money than if he was working. 


That is one thing that helped to increase the number of 
accident reports. 


EFFECT ON LITIGATION 


I would draw attention to one point in the law that 
must be carefully guarded against, wherever such a law 
is enacted. It is as necessary to prevent the miner who 
is a rascal from cheating his employer, as it is to pre- 
vent the rascally operator from cheating his employees. 
We have had three law suits under this Compensation 
Law. ‘The facts to be proven in court, in these cases, 
are, first, that the injury actually exists, and, second, 
the extent of the injury. How it happened does not en- 
ter into the trial; it makes no difference how it hap- 
pened, the employer must pay for the injury. The ex- 
tent of the injury may sometimes be questioned; as it 
often happens miners claim to be hurt when they are not 
hurt. I will mention one case. 

The day after New Year day a miner in our employ 
came to the mine a little the worse for wear, and went 
to work in an entry. About 10 o’clock he went out sick. 
Some two or three weeks after this he made application 
for compensation, claiming that he was injured on that 
morning. I called the man to the office and asked him 
how he was injured. “Well,” he said, “I went into the 
entry and the air was bad; it was full of blackdamp and 
I was overcome; it so poisoned my system that I was 
unable to work any more.” I then called in the boss and 
others who had charge in the mine and they stated at 
once that in that particular part of the mine there was 
no question about good air. We investigated and found 
this to be a fact. We found that on the day this man 
claimed to have been overcome by bad air, the man in the 
next entry had worked all day, loaded ten tons of coal 
and drilled a hole and said he felt no effects whatever. 
The miner, however, pressed his claim, which I refused 
to pay, and we went into court. 

The court adjustment is as follows: The complainant 
selects a man, and the company selects another, then the 
county court selects a third man, and a trial is held be- 
fore this commission. But here is the weak point in the 
law. When the complainant selects his man, he is going 
to select one who is friendly to him; and the company, 
likewise, selects a man friendly to them; and the county 
court man is the only unbiased man. It appears to me 
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therefore that he would be sufficient alone to try the 
case. We tried the case, however, subpoened every man 
who worked in that part of the mine or had any busi- 
ness there, as a witness, and their testimony was all about 
the same, with the result that the commission threw the 
case out of court. 

We have had three suits, in all, of this same nature. 
There is no question but that we will be held up by some 
of the men; but I must say, we have been given a fair 
deal. For 11 years previous to the time we started un- 
der the Compensation Law there never was a case of liti- 
gation that went to a jury but that the claimant got a 
verdict. A coal company never won a case in that 
county, for ten years. Of course, some cases were thrown 
out of court; but if it went to the jury, almost in every 
instance a verdict was returned in favor of the injured 
person. Since the Compensation Law went into effect, 
we have had three law suits and won all three; be- 
cause it seems to have changed the sentiment toward 
the coal companies. 


Men ReEpPorT VIOLATIONS OF LAW 


Another thing: The men, in their daily work, don’t 
hesitate to report one another when working in dangerous 
conditions; and they don’t hesitate to stand up and tell 
just how an accident occurred. Previous to that, when 
a man was hurt or killed, the boss and all the witnesses 
were summoned; and if they happened to be foreign- 
speaking men, they immediately could not talk. Then, 
we had to get an interpreter, and he told the men just 
what to say and what not to say. Now, they can all 
talk at an inquest, and there is no trouble in getting 
them to tell the truth. Formerly, when an accident hap- 
pened the boss would try to cover up the facts, if he was 
the least bit to blame. It was hard to get at the truth, 
under the old system; but now it is no trouble to find out 
exactly how an accident happened. We have a good fel- 
low feeling among our men, which I think the Com- 
pensation Law is bringing about. 

Two weeks ago I was invited to the local of one of our 


mines, when they had some matters to be brought up for 


discussion. I went and the proposition was made to me: 
“Mr. Moses, we are interested in your campaign for 
safety; we believe that you are honestly trying to do all 
you can for our protection. We visit back and forward 
a good deal during the day, and we want to make you 
this kind of a proposition: That every time we see one 
of our men working in danger we will report it to the 
boss, if you will agree to compensate us for the time that 
it takes. We ask this because we don’t want to be re- 
garded as carrying tales to the boss; if you give us the 
right to report to the boss and he does not recognize 
and remedy the danger, then we will report to you.” 
Such a condition is only possible since the Compensation 
Law went into effect; if one had thought of making such 
a proposition before, he would have been thrown out of 
the window. 

We have heard here, again, as we have heard at other 
sessions, that we do not have in the mines today the 
practical miner that we had some 30 years ago; coal is 
not dug today in the manner it was 30 years ago. We 
had, in our mines, in this country, then, a majority com- 
posed of English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh and German 
miners ; and we wonder where these practical miners have 
gone. We recall that the doctors 30 years ago were not 
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as good as the doctors of today; the lawyers 30 years ago 
were not equal to the lawyers of today; the merchants 
30 years ago are not to be compared with the merchants 
of today. Advance has been made in every occupation, 
either professional or industrial, with the exception of 
coal mining; and we all admit that the miner today is 
not as good as the miner 30 years ago. Now, there is a 
reason for that; and the reason, in my opinion, is that 
the father has seen that he has no future in the coal 
mine; the battle was too hard against him and he natural- 
ly advised his sons to go into some other business, where 
the chances for advancement would be better. The sons 
have followed the advice of the father and taken up 
other lines of work. 

Whenever we create in our mines a condition unfair 
to our employees, they will migrate into other callings. 
We must take them into consideration; we should be 
forced to do it, whether we want to or not. We should 
be compelled to provide for them in case of accident, and 
provide for their dependents, in case of death. The law 
should compel us to furnish first-class equipment for 
every mine, and to care for those injured by accident. 
When this is done, we will see the standard of practical 
miners grow, as we have seen the standard of every other 
occupation grow. 

Now, I am not going to take up more time, because 
there are many angles and I cannot touch on them all; 
but I will be glad to answer any questions that I am 
able to answer regarding our experience with this matter. 
I will say this, however, we do not regard the Com- 
pensation Law of Illinois as perfect—far from it; but 
it is a step in the right direction—it is on the statutes 
and will never come off; and what is more, it is bound to 
be placed on the statute books of every. coal-mining state. 
The thing for us all to do is to get busy and find out 
what is the best law. The principle is just and fair. 
There can be no question but that the operator is rightly 
obligated to pay what the coal miner has the right to 
claim; and the price of coal to the consumer must cover 
the cost of accidents as well as the cost of production. 
If it costs a human life to dig 300,000 tons of coal, 
should we not sell that coal with a view of compensating 
as far as possible for that loss of life? If we can mine 
900,000 tons per life lost, so much the better; but the 
present death rate is 300,000 tons. . 

About two weeks ago I was called to Chicago where a 
number of men (employers and employees) were trying 
to eliminate some of the objectionable features of the 
Compensation Law. I am not a lawyer, but I want to 
state that there are some honest men working hard to 
overcome the dangers that stand in its way. The law 
at present meets opposition from the insurance com- 
panies, because it considerably reduces their business. 
It meets opposition from the lawyers for the same rea- 
son. very dollar paid in compensation for injury or 
death goes to the man injured, or to his dependents if 
he is killed. The lawyer does not get it and the courts 
do not get it. They have never been entitled to one cent 
of that compensation. 


Errect or Law to Raisr THE STANDARD OF MINING 


Mr. Bour (Jilinois)—I would like to ask Mr. Moses 
whether or not the operation of the Compensation Law 
in Illinois has had a tendency to raise the standard of the - 
men employed in the mines; and what bearing it will 
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have upon the education of future generations of men 
employed in the mines. 

Mr. Mosrs—I think it will have the effect that when 
a person is injured at a coal mine he will not be burdened 
with the thought that those dependent on him will have 
to suffer for lack of support. With the knowledge that 
in case of accident the necessities of life will be provided 
for those dependent on him, I believe the tendency will 
he to uplift the men who work in the mines. 

Mr. Botr—But, to what extent will the amount paid 
as compensation benefit the family in an educational 
way. My father was a coal miner and his children were 
all educated in the coal mines. During his life time he 
had several serious accidents; and the only compensation 
received came from his immediate family. Of course, 
the only persons who suffered through his injury were 
himself and his immediate family. What I wanted Mr. 
Moses to explain or bring out was the fact that the real 
and lasting benefits to be derived from the adoption of 


a compensation law will be the education of future gen- | 


erations of mine workers. It will prove a greater bene- 
fit to the children of the injured parent, rather than to 
the parent himself, and, for that reason I claim that by 
the adoption of such a law throughout the United States, 
whereby employees will be compensated for injuries and 
their dependents, in case of death, the people who are 
going to be especially benefitted by that law will be the 
future generations, because they will be provided with 
food. clothing and shelter and, above all, a common 
school education. 

The coal companies of this country as a whole ought to 
stand for higher education in the mines, first, last and 
always; and I believe, if they will do this, the day will 
come (it is not now, and we may not even live to see it) 
when coal operators will thank every person who had any- 
thing to do with the uplift movement and improving the 
condition of those in their employ. When we make a 
man a thinking man, a man capable of looking after his 
own interests, we create a man who will look after the 
interest of his employer, and this will foster a spirit of 
fairness. For that reason I believe (and I think you 
will agree with me) that the adoption of a compensation 
law—a comprehensive and sanely-worded compensation 
law-——in all of the states is going to elevate by educating 
those who will be our miners in the future. 

Mr. Mosrs—I heartily agree with Mr. Bolt in all he 
has said, and will say further that the compensation law 
is intended to relieve distress and if you relieve distress, 
you are going to elevate the condition of the people you 
relieve. 


T. C. I. Puan In ALABAMA 


Mr. Fuynn (Alabama)—While Alabama has no com- 
pensation law, our company has been operating, for the 
third year now, under what is known as a voluntary- 
relief plan. That plan is similar, in fact almost identi- 
cal, with the one Mr. Moses has just explained; and 
what is law in Illinois, is the adopted policy of my com- 
pany in Alabama. I do not fully agree with Mr. Bolt; 
T believe that the Compensation Law will assist to edu- 
cate the present generation of miners. As I said last 
evening, in my opinion, 80 per cent. of the safety in coal 
mines depends on the education of mining men. I can 
say for Alabama, the state where T have the most knowl- 
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edge of mining conditions, and the most intimate experi- 
ence in mining operations, that when you put on the 
statute books a law requiring coal operators to compen- 
sate their employees for accidents, you can rest assured 
that the companies will get busy; because it is cheaper 
to educate men to exercise due care than to pay for ac- 
cidents. 

Our company is carrying on a thorough system of 
education. We have men who constantly visit every mine 
employee. Experienced and practical men are employed 
continually to see that a miner does nothing that is un- 
safe. It is their duty to explain to the miners the prac- 
tical and safe way. We are educating the present gen- 
eration of miners up to a higher standard of realizing 
the dangers to which they are subject in their daily oc- 
eupation. 

Mr. Moses’ statement that miners are deteriorating 
fast may be true enough, because parents are not taking 
their boys into the mines as they did years ago; and for 
the further reason that, in the earlier history of this 
country, coal mining was the only practical trade open to 
miners that came to this country from Europe. They had 
been coal miners themselves; this was a new country ; 
coal mines were just being opened up; and, for that rea- 
son, they naturally went into the mines. Labor condi- 
tions here were not so crowded as in the countries from 
which they came. Over there, all of the industries were 
practically crowded; there was all the labor wanted for 
any kind of industry. That is not the case in this coun- 
try, especially in Alabama. There has been a scarcity 
of labor for a number of years; and today some six or 
eight thousand men can find employment if desired. The 
rapid development of our coal mines has started other 
industries, and blast furnaces, steel plants, rolling mills 
and railroads have been built all over this country. These 
numerous industries have taken many of the younger 
generation from the mines, which explains why they hav 
gradually drifted into other occupations. 

I remember my father was a blacksmith by trade, but 
his eyesight became affected by constantly looking into 
the bright light and he had to give up his trade and go 
into the mines. Like 90 per cent. of other workers, he 
took his boys with him, as soon as they were old enough 
to go. But my father was very solicitous for the safety 
of his boys, more so than for himself; and the very fact 
that he had his own flesh and blood in the mines with 
him made him a much more careful employee than if 
he had had no responsibility other than looking after 
himself. But to return to the system of education and 
the voluntary-relief plan, aside from the human side of 
the question there is also a moral side. The human 
side would be considered on account of sentiment, but I 
have always contended that all the wealth of the world 
will not compensate for the loss of one human life. 

To my mind, the Compensation Act will do much to 
educate the miners up to a higher standard, and they will 


‘protect themselves and prevent accidents, by teaching 


caution ; because the company will soon only employ men 
with a practical education. I believe there are in the coal 
mines of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. as 
many practical miners today as 30 years ago, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have,as laborers, mostly non- 
English-speaking men. Today 40 or 50 per cent. of the 
miners are negroes, and only about 20 per cent. are non- 
English-speaking foreigners from southern Hurope— 
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English, Irish, Welsh, Scotch, etc. That class of labor 
is not coming to Alabama now, in such numbers as 
formerly. The contention is that the condition of miners 
in Europe now is better than in America; and they are 
more contented and less inclined to leave their native 
country. I think this is true, but if we have this class 
of labor we must educate them, and our company has 
succeeded in educating them up to a point that they ex- 
ercise due care in regard to their own safety. 

We have many accidents from absolute carelessness ; 
we will always have them. We all get careless, at times; 
we work under dangerous conditions. I always tell the 
miners when I am going around the mines that I am 
never afraid of a man getting hurt in a place that he 
things is dangerous. It is the coal that the miner thinks 
will not fall, that catches him. I often say, in talking 
to the miners: You can gamble on making it 7 or 11; 
you can gamble on throwing nine; but you cannot afford 
to stake your life against a piece of rock or coal not fall- 
ing; because when you lose your life you have lost all. 
If you want to gamble, then gamble on something less 
valuable than your life. As I said last night, I believe 
if the inspectors and mine officials would exercise all 
of their ability and use all the time at their command, 
to insist on miners doing their work in a scientific and 
safe manner, I believe we could cut out 50 to 75 per cent. 
of the accidents that occur from carelessness and neg- 
ligence, or trusting to their own judgment as to the dan- 
ger of rock or coal falling. 


ADVOCATES THE APPRENTICE SYSTEM 


I advocate a system of apprenticeship by which to raise 
the standard of efficiency to that of the practical miner 
of other days. This system was opposed by the organiza- 
tion to which practically 90 per cent. of our miners be- 
longed. The system that I believe has done more to elimi- 
nate the practical experienced miner than any other sys- 
tem is the apprentice system. Organized labor is bitter- 
ly opposed to what they term the “labor system,” where 
one man takes in a helper until the helper becomes an 
experienced practical man. They claim every man ought 
to have an equal share of what he makes. 
in such a theory. I believe in the apprenticeship system 
in coal mines; and I believe if we had a compensation 
act, that the miners themselves would realize that min- 
ing is a skilled trade. There is an art in mining, and 
it requires skill to perfect one’s self, just the same in 
coal mining as in other trades. In all other trades they 
have the apprenticeship system, why not in mining? 

Tf we had the apprentice system, the operator would 
be more careful in the selection of labor that he placed 
in his mines; he would not be willing to endanger the 
lives of 150 or 200 practical men for the sake of putting 
in some inexperienced man, who by reason of his inex- 
perience would perform some act and cause the loss not 
only of his own life, but that of every man in the mine. 
They would be more careful in the class of labor they 
selected, and would educate them up to a higher stand- 
ard of efficiency. We have got to have labor to operate 
our mines; and in order to replace the labor that is drift- 
ing away from the mines, we have got to adopt some 
method that will fill the mines with practical miners, 
who will educate their fellows to take care of their own 

safety. I am a firm believer in a compensation law for 
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all classes of workers in coal mines as well as in all other 
trades. 


COMMISSION APPOINTED IN INDIANA 


Mr. Pearce (Indiana)—I wish to say, for Indiana, 
that it is, at the present time, one of the few coal-pro- 
ducing states that has no compensation law; but I am 
glad to say that there has been a commission appointed, 
which met the first of this month; and there is little 
doubt but that this commission will recommend a com- 
pensation law that will be passed by our next legislature. 
I am a firm believer in a compensation Iaw, and am con- 
vinced that if any state hopes to promote progressive 
legislation it must not oppose the enactment of such a 
Jaw. I understand that, at the present time, the con- 
stitution of most of the states prevents the enactment 
of a compulsory compensaion law; but I feel sure that 
within the next two years, Indiana will have enacted, as 
nearly as possible, a model compensation law. 

The statement has been made that we have not made 
the advance we should in the mines; or we have not to- 
day the practical miners that we had some 30 years ago. 
We must remember, however, that mining conditions 
have advanced very rapidly in 30 years. We are mining 
coal today with electrical machinery; and electrical 
equipment has been installed in our mines; and we are 
working under entirely different systems that were not 
thought of 30 years ago. I believe we have as practical 
men, and I might say, even more practical men in the 
mines today than 30 years ago. Our mines are developed 
on a more scientific and practical basis and a larger 
scale of operation, giving greater efficiency both for the 
operator and the miner, and producing a maximum out- 
put of coal at a minimum cost. 


THE West VirGinra LAW 


Mr. Martin (West Virginia)—I am glad to be able 
to report that West Virginia is one of the states that has 
adopted a Workman’s Compensation Law. The law, 
however, has been in effect less than a month and I have 
had no time as yet to read or consider it, and am there- 
fore unable to say much as to its good or bad points. 
Nevertheless, we have it and it has come to stay. We 
believe that in a few years it will work out its own de- 
fects. West Virginia has had a great forward move- 
ment in respect to the safety-first idea. I believe that 
the compensation law, which will compel the operator to 
make compensation for workmen injured or killed, will 
have a tendency to reduce the number of fatal acci- 
dents. We can see an improvement in that direction 
already. Many of the companies have put on district 
bosses to take care of from 25 to 40 men. Previous to 
a year or two ago, this movement had been given very 
little consideration in West Virginia. The mine foreman 
was supposed to visit all working places, in compliance 
with the mine law; and in many cases he was unable to 
do justice, in respect to the safety of the mine. We 
have also been studying the question of humidity in the 
mines, and many companies have installed appliances to 
reduce the quantity of dust, by sprinkling, using a pipe 
line and hose. This, together with a special system of 
timbering, which many companies have installed, we be- 
lieve, will go a long way toward reducing the death rate 
in the mines of the state. And so, as I said before, I am 
glad to say that West Virginia has enacted such a law. 
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Machines for Continuous Current 
By (C. A. Turrrr* 
SY NOPSIS—The second of two articles upon this sub- 


. ject. It deals with motors and the precautions that should 


be observed to insure the successful and continuous oper- 


‘ ation of this class of machinery. 


oe 
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The greater number of the previous observations on the 
installation and operation of generators also hold good 
for direct-current motors, allowing for the usual differ- 
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with pliers or a piece of iron note whether the poles give 
a strong magnetic pull. In doing so be careful not to 
touch the field terminal with the piece of iron, thus 
grounding or short-circuiting the field. As a final and 
third test, slowly open the main switch, and if an arc 
results, the field circuit is complete. Open the main 
switch and replace the armature wire at the starting box. 
If the fields are separately excited through a field switch, 
the above tests can more easily be made. 

When connecting a motor supplied with a starting box 
having no voltage release, it is important that the lead 
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A ContTiInuous-CURRENT Motor GEARED TO A MINE Hoist 


ences in the size of the machines. The following, how- 
ever, applies particularly to the three types of motors. 

As an especial precaution to observe, do not attempt to 
start a shunt-wound motor until you have tested out the 
field circuit and made certain that it is closed. Failure 
to do this has caused much trouble and expense to coal- 
mine operators installing new motors. This test can 
easily be accomplished as follows : 

Tf an automatic-release starting box is used, remove 
the armature lead at terminal, usually marked “Arm” 
at box, and carefully insulate end of cable. Then close 
the main switch, also starting-box lever, and note whether 
the release coil holds the lever in position. This coil is in 
series with the field and hence insures a closed circuit. 

Again, with the above conditions, go to the motor and 
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from the motor be connected to terminal marked “Arm” 
and lead from switch to terminal marked “Line.” 

To start up, close the main switch and gradually cut out 
starting resistance until the motor runs at full speed. 
See that the armature oscillates in its bearings and that 
the oil rings are carrying oil. If speed seems exces- 
sive, check connections to see that no coil is in backwards. 

If a field rheostat has been provided for increasing 
speed, see that all resistance is out of the circuit when 
starting. 

The directions given for shunt-wound motors will also 
apply to compound machines. In case the speed is above 
normal, the series field is probably opposing the shunt. If 
sufficient starting resistance is at hand, the motor should 
be tried as a shunt and as a series machine. In the latter 
case do not attempt to get the motor up to speed. Just 





allow it to turn a few revolutions to see that it runs in the 
same direction as when running as a shunt motor. This 
test should be made under no-load conditions. 

After testing for rotation as above, make permanent 
connections and start up the motor. 

Never attempt to start a series motor without load, as 
it will attain a dangerous speed. On starting, gradually 
cut out the resistance, and on shutting down put it back 
into circuit. 

RuLes To Br ALWAYS OBSERVED 

For all classes of direct-current machinery, generators 
and motors, there are a few simple rules which should 
always be observed. 

In the first place, keep the commutator lubricated by 
using a very small quantity of vaseline apphed with a 
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CoaAt-UNLOADING CRANE DRIVEN BY CONTINUOUS-CURRENT MoTor oF THE M1InE-LocoMoTIVE TYPE 


cloth. If the commutator becomes rough, sandpaper mois- 
tened with oil may be used, running the machine at slow 
speed ; or, if a piece of sandstone is available, hollow this 
out to fit the commutator and apply, moving it back and 
forth across the face of the commutator sideways until the 
surface becomes smooth. However, if the commutator is 
in bad shape, very rough, or out of true, it should be 
turned down. This can be done with the armature in its 
own bearings, using a special slide rest and running the 
machine slowly. After turning down the commutator, go 
ever it. carefully and remove any copper which may have 
lodged between the bars. 
A good running commutator should present a dark, 
glossy appearance free from scratches. Too much at-— 
tention cannot be paid to the commutator and brushes, 
for these are the vital parts of the machine, and their 
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_ and a good point to remember is that prevention, not cure, 
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perfect or imperfect condition in a central station is strong 


_ evidence of the competency or incompetency of the attend- 
ants. 


There is a certain knack in caring for a commu- 
tator, easily acquired by any careful, painstaking man, 


is the best remedy for commutator trouble. 

If properly installed and operated, most standard ma- 
chines will run practically sparkless at all capacities up 
to a reasonable overload. Bad sparking would, therefore, 
indicate improper installation, lack of attention, or in 
rarer cases a mechanical defect that has developed after 
the machine has left the factory; whatever its cause, it 
should be investigated at once, as sparking is destructive 
te both commutator and brushes. 

Sparking, when first starting a machine, may result 
from the following: Dirty commutator, improper fitting 
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and spacing of brushes or insufficient tension upon them. 
The proper adjustment of brushes and holders will effect- 
ually overcome these faults. 


PostrIon oF BRUSHES WITH ReEspEcT TO FIELD 


The improper setting of brushes with respect to field 
coils will also produce sparking. Most armatures are so 
wound that brushes stand on line with the center of the 
polepiece, when on the neutral position. The best oper- 
ating position will be found from three to six bars from 
the neutral, forward with rotation for a generator, and 
backward against rotation for a motor. 

The brushes can be more accurately adjusted as fol- 
lows: With machine running idle at normal voltage, shift 
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as above mentioned, until very slight sparking is noticed 
under the edge of the brushes. If the lead obtained, after 
fcllowing these instructions, is too great, causing, in the 
case of a motor, greatly increased speeds, or in a gener- 
ator, decreased voltage, an experienced man would then 
advise that the brushes be set to sparkless commutation 
at operating load. Sparking may appear after the ma- 
chine has been in operation, from developments caused by 
lack of attention to any of the above details, also from 
roughened commutator, open circuit in armature wind- 
ings, or from operation at other than normal voltage and 
load. 

With belted machines see that the armature oscillates 
freely in its bearings while running under load, as this 
will greatly lengthen the life of the commutator and 
bearings. 

BREAKING A FIELD CIRCUIT 

Never break a field circuit suddenly, as the inductive 
discharge voltage is always many times higher than the 
operating voltage, and may puncture the insulation of the 
field. A discharge resistance should be used connected 
to a special field switch, which is ordinarily supphed with 
the larger machines. 

Do not open a switch on a cireuit carrying a large 
amount of current. Trip the cireuit-breaker first, then 
open the main switch. 

See that all switches, circuit-breakers, etc., are open 
when the machine is not operating. 

Always close the circuit-breaker first; then close the 
switch. 

In case no protective device is used on the generator 
and trouble appears on the line, put all rheostat resistance 
in the circuit first, and then open the switch. Bearings 
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A Drrect-CurrENT SurFACE LocoMOTIVE 

should be given daily attention; nearly all bearing trou- 
bles are due to faults in operation rather than in design 
ov manufacture, Some of the causes that lead to hot 
bearings are as follows: Poor grade of oil, grit and 
dust in oil well and bearings, foreign particles in oil 
erooves stopping circulation of oil, oil well not full, too 
tight or too heavy a belt, too much end thrust on arma- 
ture, sprung shaft, babbitt worn down or badly cut, leav- 
ing a rough surface. 

See that no bolts, nuts, screws, ete., are left around, as 
these may be drawn into the machine when its fields are 
excited and it is running. And in conclusion, upon all 
occasions, take care that direct-current generators or 
motors are kept clean, dry and free from dirt. 
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The Economical Combustion of Coal 


In its relation to economy, the proper burning of coal 
for the production of power is of as great importance as 
its extraction from the bowels of the earth. The fuel 
item is one that often determines the success or failure 
of an industry. Hence, it is that the engineering fea- 
tures of modern boilerroom practice are attracting so 
much attention of late. The rise in the market price of 
coal has given fresh impetus to the investigation of the 
fuel question. The object sought in these investigations 
is to ascertain the particular features that increase the 
efficiency of the furnace in which the fuel is burned. 

The efficiency engineer discovered some time ago that 
the supply of a sufficient amount of air (oxygen), per unit 
weight of coal burned, was not the only essential feature 
in the economical combustion of the fuel. He found that 
the element of time per unit weight of fuel burned, was 
also an important factor and one on which the real econ- 
omy of the operation depends. 

A given weight of coal burned in a given supply of 
air yields a known quantity of heat (B.t.u.), just as a 
given weight falling through a given vertical height per- 
forms a known work (ft.-lb.). But, just as the perform- 
ance of a given work in a fixed time indicates the power 
employed, so the production of a given number of heat 
units (B.t-u.), in a fixed time, shows the energy de- 
veloped and the efficiency of the combustion. i 

This reasoning, based on scientific knowledge, has led to 
important practical results. It is now well understood 
that, to produce the greatest efficiency in the combustion 
of fuel, for power purposes, the combustion must be 
rapid and take place at a high heat. By this means, the 
loss of heat from convection, conduction and radiation is 
reduced to a smaller percentage of the total heat devel- 
oped, and the fuel itself is more completely burned. 

In producing this combustion, the essential factors are: 
I. To burn the coal under a high air pressure. 2. To 
utilize as large a percentage as possible of the heat gen- 
erated by the combustion of the fuel, in the actual pro- 
duction of power. Jn the use of a high air pressure, say 4 
or 5 in. of water gage, the fuel will often be blown from 
the grate. To avoid this difficulty, a balanced draft is 
necessary, which produces a differential effect, with the 
result that the combustion is maintained at a higher tem- 
perature and the fuel is more completely burned. Under 
these conditions, the furnace temperature is often ex- 
tremely high—white hot. 

_ The scheme is, after all, nothing less than an applica- 
tion of the old principle of a blacksmith’s forge and a 
“hollow fire.” The increased supply of cxygen produces 
a rapid and complete burning of the fuel at a high tem- 
perature. The heat of the combustion is greatly con- 
served by the type of furnace known as the “dutch-oven 
arch.” To produce the best results, the air blast must be 
evenly distributed throughout the fuel bed. 

_A recent inspection of some steam plants, located in the 
vicinity of old culm piles and refuse-fuel heaps, reveals 
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the fact that many of these plants are burning this refuse - 
of earlier times, successfully. Such refuse now forms 
the chief fuel supply of many coal-mining plants where, 
formerly, the marketable sizes of coal were used. Such 
has been the increased market demand, in late years, for 
the smaller sizes of coal, for the production of power, that 
many coal-mining plants now depend wholly, for the 
production of their own power, on the refuse “dirt” of 
former years. 

In the burning of anthracite dust, mine and washery 
refuse, etc., however, the use of a segment grate is neces- 
Preferably, the construction is such as to reduce 
the air space to 5 per cent. of the grate area, or less. This 


segment grate is set in-a  dutch-owen..furnace; .and ja, 


high air pressure of 4 or 5 in. of water gage is used with 
a balanced draft in the furnace to prevent the fine fuel 
from being blown away. In the sharp competition, at the 
present time, it is more than ever necessary to employ 
every means to increase the economy of operation. 
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The Pneumatic Signaling System 

in Mines 

The importance of a good signal system at shaft and 
slope mines has often. failed to receive the attention it 
deserves, until some incident has occurred to reveal the 
inadequacy of the signal system in use. The common 
method formerly employed for transmitting signals be- 
tween the engine room and the shaft or slope bottom, or 
from the mine opening to the inside workings was that by 
which a gong was sounded by pulling a wire, or by mak- 
ing an electrical connection through a wire conductor. 

The defects and petty annoyances arising from these 
systems are numerous. Wires are broken, or false signals 
are given by falling material coming in contact with the 
wire; or by someone meddling with the wire by which 
the signal is transmitted. The spirit of mischief, always 
prevalent among irresponsible men and boys in mines, 
has resulted, in some instances, in serious accident due 
to the meddling with signal wires, which is possible in 
both of the old systems of signaling. 

Much annoyance is also caused by the corrosion of the 
wires and connections. There is always the possibility, 
also, that the proper signal may fail of transmission at 
one or more points, which would prove a source of danger. 
Interruptions are at times caused by the freezing tight 
of the wires, or the short-circuiting of the electric cur- 
rent, at intermediate points. 

The pneumatic signaling system is devoid of all these 
defects and possesses the further advantage that the pipe 
line through which the signals are transmitted can be 
made to serve as a speaking tube. The system permits 
of no interruption or meddling at intermediate points, 
except as the pipe line may be broken by a heavy fall. A 
pneumatic svstem of signals properly installed is prac- 
tically free from any expense for maintenance, during 
the life of the mine. One of its chief advantages is the 
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‘that it cannot get out of order through disuse; but 
preys ready hed required, after a season of ‘idle- 
_ At such times, an electric system of signaling re- 
es much attention to again put it in shape fo use. 
| pneumatic system is also more exempt from damage 
ase of fire than either of the other systems of signal- 


|e pneumatic system is in use in many of the mines 
fae Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and it 1s stated that the 
‘avare & Hudson Coal Co. have recently decided to in- 
this system in their mines. The same system is in 
in the mines of the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co. and in 
jamber of mines throughout the West. 
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he Public Coal Lands of the West 


jis always a mistake to permit a misstatement of facts 
-ecur in the defense of a good cause, one which is so 
red of ultimate success that only mistaken advocacy 
delay it. It is with this spirit that we view and re- 
‘the errors pointed out by George O. Smith and G. H. 
‘ley in the letters we print today. 
nd it is strange to note when reading those letters 
> with the peculiar vertigo which blinds and weakens 
controversialists, Mr. Ashley has made a misstatement 
‘ebuttal which he would doubtless be as pleased to cor- 
“as we are to admit our own errors in fact. No hunt- 
‘musty files of governmental reports will be needed, 
ply a reference to our issue of Nov. 1, which was be- 
> him when he wrote the letter in question. 
Ir. Ashley quotes us as saying that the Geological Sur- 
‘sells coal lands. If he will read again carefully he 
| light upon the word “indirectly,” which he com- 
tely overlooked in his quotation. This adverb was not 
ust in without intention but with the somewhat insane 
a that it was necessary to prevent the subscriber and 
of reader from thinking for one unreflecting minute 
t we thought the Survey really did sell lands of any 
d. We could hardly believe that our readers would 
ak us guilty of such a misapprehension of one of the 
t oes facts of civics, but we put the word in the 
tence to make assurance doubly sure. 
3ut to show how correct the sentence is as printed when 
said that “Mr. Smith has indirectly the selling of the 
rimony of a nation”; we wish to call attention to one 
eresting fact. The Land Office in making its yearly 
ort says but little about coal-land sales except to total 
ir distribution, number, acreage and value since 1873, 
: the director of the Geological Survey tells us how 
-sales compare now with those before the year 1907 
1 gives the number of acres sold at each price since 
it date. 
Of course, the Survey does not ‘sell land, it only names 
‘price. If an individual could only do that, he could 
| Scranton, Pittsburgh or New York City within six 
mths if he made the price low enough. 
In accepting the statements of Mr. Smith and Mr. 
hley, we must specifically object to forming an opinion 
the arronnt sold under the new régime until we are 
d how much of the coal land sold since July 1, 1907, 
3 been classified by the department and how much has 
m sold before withdrawal or at prices below rates ap- 
aised, as is customary when lands have been filed, on 
before such withdrawal. 
‘Moreover, we may be excused for wishing personally 
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to know that the 905 sales made represent 905 convey- 
ances to separate individuals and associations and not 
sales at different prices to a fewer number of such per- 
We are moved to make this 
inquiry because we find that the conveyance of the square- 
mile sale is not reported in the 1911-1912 report of the 
Geological Survey, for the land sold under any one price 
above $50 per acre does not amount to any such acreage. 
This sale was apparently entered under several separate 
price items, which method is not an incorrect one but such 
as obviously increases the number of entries, as some of 
them may be thereby made as low as 40 acres. 

The Western coal-land question is of great interest 
and we expect to give it in the future more editorial 
space. In some matters we shall doubtless find ourselves 
in sympathy with the Geological Survey, though in many 
matters we are wholly at variance. Some of their difh- 
culties are those of all geologists and they are merely con- 
spicuous victims of their profession. The ascertainment 
of even surface-land values is an economic question of 
difficulty and the relation of coal value to location is of 
similar uncertainty. When to that problem is added all 
the geologic irregularities of the Western coal lands, the 
strain approaches the breaking point. 

By putting the lands at an unsalable figure, the coal 
will remain in the ground so that no public officer will 
be condemned for giving coal land away for a question- 
able purpose or accused of enriching an individual at the 
public expense. The position of a governmental officer 
in these days of public scandals is not an enviable one. 
But the people must be served rightly even despite the 
threat of the muckraker. The public wealth must not 
be monopolized by the government merely because its 
officers fear that, otherwise, they might in some cases en- 
rich an individual. Such governmental caution as we 
too often see resembles the fears of the miser. 
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Protection That Does Not Protect 


The developments of the past week, in Scranton, re- 
mind one of a game of hide and seek. We refer to the 
peculiar situation growing out of the recent investigations 
undertaken by the Scranton Protective Association, in the 
interest of property holders; and the work of the Mine 
Cave Commission, authorized by the Davis Mine Cave 
law, which passed the assembly and was signed by Gov- 
ernor Tener, July 28, 1913. 

The question of surface support, in Scranton, has as- 
sumed the aspect of a three-cornered fight between the 
resident property holders, the city officials responsible for 
the enforcement of law and the protection of the lives 
of citizens, and the coal companies operating the mines 
underlying portions of the city. 

The Mine Cave Commission has been severely criticized 
for its seeming inactivity during the past three months. 
The report made to the city council Nov. 14, however, is a 
vigorous arraignment of the director of public safety and 
incidentally, also, of the city solicitor, to whose evasive 
methods the commissioners ascribe the delay in the en- 
forcement of the law. So strong was the evidence pre- 
sented by the commissioners that the city fathers have 
now asked Director Terwilliger for an explanation of his 
failure to act on the reported violations of the law. 

The amusing feature in the situation, which has reached 
a white heat, in Scranton, is the absence from the city, 
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on a hunting expedition, of both the director of public 
safety and City Solicitor Davis. It might be appropriate 
to ask: Why are these two much needed officials more 
absorbed in their own pastime and enjoyment than in 
the faithful prosecution of the work entrusted to their 
care? Is the hunting of game of greater. moment than 
the protection of the city’s interests, at a time when law 
is being violated ? 

All interests are now looking forward hopefully to the 
coming of President Truesdale to Scranton to confer on 
the question so important to the business interests of the 
city. The Lackawanna president can be expected to 
evolve a scheme that will bring relief and make the people 
of Scranton proud of the Anthracite Road. 
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Effect of New Tariff Law on Coal 
Business 


“Targely sentimental” is the way New England views 
the effect of the new tariff law on the coal business. The 
reduction of the old rate of 6%c. to the 45c. imposed by 
the Payne-Aldrich law of 1910 was of negligible effect, 
and the placing of bituminous on the free list now is 
hardly likely to attract any materially increased tonnage 
from foreign ports. What foreign coal comes to New 
England is almost exclusively from Louisburg, Cape 
Breton, and while in ten years the consumption of Amer- 
ican soft coal has steadily increased in our north At- 
lantic states at the rate of several hundred thousand tons 
a year, the receipts of provincial coals have in the main 
grown steadily less. 
~ Portland and Boston are the only centers where Cape 
Breton coal is imported in any quantity, and in 1912 at 
Boston the entire tonnage received was only slightly over 
300,000, or less than 7 per cent. of the total by water. 
The answer is that Dominion coal is relatively so inferior 
and withal so expensive to put on the market, that even 
duty-free, the outlet for it here is bound to continue nar- 
row, and restricted to special instances. 

For several years the Cape Breton coat entered at Bos- 
ton has been exclusively for one of the large gas-produc- 
ing companies, under an old and long-term contract, and 
the smaller and smaller amounts taken from Louisburg 
is due to the larger tonnages received each year from 
West Virginia. Buyers have been so liberally educated 
in heating values the last few years, that there is less 
and less interest in prices alone; there is now a broad 
discrimination against fuels that are high in ash or low 
in fusing temperature, and the differential between “poor” 
and “good” is each year an increasing one. On quality, 
then, there is little chance of any influx of provincial coal, 
and quality as a factor will probably more than offset 
the elimination of the 45c. duty. 

From Great Britain, the only remaining possible source 
of supply, receipts of coal since 1903 have been practically 
nil, and doubtless they will remain so, at least under or- 
dinary circumstances. Ocean freights, the cost of min- 
ing, and a normal market at home are of themselves suffi- 
cient to keep British shippers from ventures in this di- 
rection. 

Indeed, it is not as if “free coal” were an untried 
experiment. Jan. 15, 1903, by special act of Congress, 
called forth by distress in the big cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard as a result of the great strike in Pennsylvania, 
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coal was admitted free for one year, and had it not 
for the attempt of the Hampton Roads agencies th 
son to get an abnormally high price for their West 
ginia output, there would have been much less imp: 
coal than was the case, ; 
On Apr. 1, 1903, the f.o.b. price of Pocahontas 
New River coals was “established” at $3.35, a price 
higher than the high season price of ten years later, 
two or three of the largest corporations who refuse 
pay it were found later with Cardiff steamers alongs 
Needless to say, the Hampton Roads price soon mn 
to $2.50@2.60, then a normal figure. The statistic: 
the port of Boston show that there were practically 
imports of British coal after May, 1903. x 

That episode was, of course, a special case, and Bri 
coals and freights have since advanced along with A 
ican prices and rates, and the increasing coal traffic 0 
seas 1s from here across, to points that were formerly ¢ 
pled from England, and not from England here. Am 
can coal, therefore, needs no more protection than na 
and geographical position themselves afford, so far as 
cerns our northeastern states, and “free coal” as a b 
to New England is rather like a soft word—it costs v 
little and does no one any harm. 

Of the indirect effect of the tariff on coal mini 
through the manufacturing industries, there are differ 
opinions. It may be there will be a halt to the expan 
that has gone on so fast during the past decade or 
but it is hardly expected that the consumption of biti 
inous, in the aggregate, will decrease. . 

There is caution now in most directions, particul 
among textile people, but once adjusted to the new sch 
ules and policies and with the money market more s 
tled, there is small reason for thinking 1914 will bea 
but a flourishing year for soft coal in the United Stat 
Tt is only indirectly that any slump is likely to come, a 
representative opinion does not countenance such a }) 
sibility. Certainly on neither ground, inroads by forei 
shippers nor through industrial depression, is there li: 
to be any serious upset in the present course of the «« 
business in New England or elsewhere. 
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Recent Legal Decisions _ 

By A. L. H. Srrepr* a 

Adjustment of Coal-Land Transaction—Plaintiff, havi 
accepted repayment of advances made by him in the pu 
chase of coal lands, in lieu of an interest in the lands. 
recover which he had sued, was precluded from afterwa 
suing to recover an interest in the land. (United States i: 
euit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit; Coal & Ccke Ry. ¢ 
vs. Nease; 207 Federal Reporter PRY) 
Liability for Demurrage—When a vessel is 
carry a cargo of coal and is directed to report 
coal company’s docks for loading, the charterer becomes li: 
for demurrage incurred because of the company’s failu 
give customary dispatch in loading. (United States Distri 
Court, District of Maine; Carleton vs. Three Hundred Sixt 
seven Tons of Coal; 206 Federal Reporter 345.) 7 


Duty to Instruct Inexperienced Employee—The rule of la 
Which requires an employer to warn an inexperienced er 
ployee against the dangers which are incident to the work 
which he is assigned is not limited to minor employees 
extends to adults. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Zeskie 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., 88 Atlantic Reporter 414.) 


Duty to Furnish Miners’ Props—A Kentucky mine 
ator is liable for injury to a miner resulting from failure ' 
furnish him roof props on request, as required by statut 
unless the danger was so imminent that a reasonably prude 
miner would not have remained at work under the cireun 
stances. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Left Fork Coal Co. ¥ 
Ownes’ Administratrix, 159 Southwestern Reporter 703.) 


*Attorney-at-Law, St. Paul, Minn 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 


The Use of Injectors on Breathing 
Apparatus 


\NOPSIS-—Answers are given to Prof. John Cadman’s 
ution that injectors are dangerous in breathing ap- 
atus. German authorities declare that there is no 
und for favoring breathing appliances im which the 
octor is omitted. Just as steam operates a boiler inspira- 
| by its passage through a tapered orifice, so the oxygen 
‘ping from its cylinder draws air through the injector 
breathing equipment. The injector draws from the 
1 containing exhaled air and tends to cause a 
ljht vacuum, which is increased by the absorption of 
bon dioxide by the potash in the alkali cartridge. If 
bag is punctured or its connections leak, carbon 
novide may be drawn in. To avoid this, new appar- 
«s provide that the pressure shall, in all parts of the 
vice, be greater than atmospheric and that the air cir- 
‘ation shall take place at increased pressure in the 
“gs. Care to hold air in the lungs when putting on the 
‘met will also aid in preventing such unduly low ex- 
lation-bag pressures. 
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Goan Acer has already published some items (Vol. 3, 
ge 718) about the danger alleged by Prof. John Cad- 
in, of Birmingham, England, to be attendant upon the 
2 of injectors with breathing apparatus. His views re- 
yed much attention in the papers at the International 
mgress on Rescue Work and Accident Prevention, held 
Vienna, Austria, September, 1913. It may be worth 
tile to present the following notes, translated from ab- 
-acts in the “Montanistische Rundschau.” The first is 
ym a paper by Doctor Fortsmann, mining assessor and 
amager at the rescue-work headquarters in the Rhenish- 
‘estphalian coal-mining district: 





pEssuRES Lower THAN THAT OF THE ATMOSPHERE 


“Professor Cadman, of Birmingham, has, in recent 
vars, determined that pressures below atmospheric in 
‘eathing apparatus equipped with injectors may occur 
ad, in case of leaks, be dangerous to the wearer. He 
erefore discourages the use of injectors on such ap- 
aratus. It has long been well known to us that such 
‘W pressures occur and are a source of some danger. 
evertheless, in Germany, the introduction of injectors is 
ygarded as essentially progressive, and the danger is met 
y abundant warnings to the rescue crew of the danger of 
aks, together with careful tests immediately before put- 
ng on the apparatus. The publications by Professor 
‘adman have caused the Rhenish-Westphalian rescue 
eadquarters to make extensive experiments concerning 
le magnitude of its danger. These tests have resulted as 
ollows : 

“The degree of the low pressure occurring in breath- 
ng apparatus varies within wide limits. It depends upon: 
1. The adjustment of the blow-off valve; 


— 


| Note—Translated for “Coal Age” by E. F. Buffet. 
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2. The degree of depression produced by the auto- 
matic ; 

3. Whether the breathing bag is completely filled with 
air. or not. 

“The quantity of outer air entering the breathing ap- 
paratus through a leak is dependent upon these factors, 
as well as upon the size of the opening. With large leaks 
the penetrating air may become dangerous if it contain 
poisonous gases. Such leaks can, however, be determined 
even by a cursory test with the depression meter. For 
small leaks (through orifices of 0.08 in, diameter), the 
man with the depression meter can also determine, if he 
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New Mopet or Drarcer APPARATUS WHICH FORCES 
AtR AND OXYGEN THROUGH PoTAsH CARTRIDGE. 
Drawine AiR THROUGH THE Resistant Por- 
asu CYLINDER May SoMETIMES CAUSE 
Mine Gas To Br SUCKED THROUGH 
LEAKS 


makes the test carefully, whether under normal conditions 
so much outer air does not, at least in case of great exer- 
tion, enter the breathing apparatus as to endanger the 
life of its wearer. 


Apparatus with Insectors Is or PRovED VALUE 


“According to this, the opinion expressed against in- 
jectors is exaggerated, and there is no ground for pre- 
ferring injectorless breathing apparatus, with which much 
less work can be accomplished.” 

The other paper which treats of this subject is by Min- 
ing Assessor Grahn, instructor in the mining school at 
Bochum, and manager of rescue work for a Westphalian 
mining association : 

“Oxygen breathing apparatus with injectors, as in par- 
ticular that of the Draeger Works, of Luebeck, the West- 
falia Co., in Gelsenkirchen, and the Mining Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., in Sheffield, England, has been used 
for a number of years in most mining districts and in 
related industries, the results generally being excel- 
lent. At the Bochum mining school, for 12 years past, 
all pupils and often mining officials also, have been in- 
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structed in the use of breathing apparatus with injectors. 
For as long a time such apparatus have been kept for 
the use of the mines in the: district in case of emergency. 

“Such disasters as that in an English coal mine, at 
Swansea, mentioned by Professor Cadman, which was at- 
tributed to mine air containing carbon monoxide, which 
had been sucked into the apparatus as a result of injury 
to the regenerator, have not so far, to my knowledge, been 
observed in the Rhenish-Westphalian industrial. district. 


IMPORTANCE OF TESTING 


Breathing apparatus which have not been duly filled be- 
fore the beginning of breathing and carefully tested for 
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MopIFICATION OF WESTFALIA APPARATUS WITH AN 
ADDITIONAL BREATHING BaG CARRIED ON BACK 
To Avoip Pressures LowreR THAN AT- 
MOSPHERIC 


tightness and efficient working of the automatic, have 
indeed, in individual cases, where improperly used, led to 


accidents, especially to carbon-monoxide poisoning. 


The fact determined by Professor Cadman that low 
pressures occur in injector breathing apparatus and, if 
leaks be present, may admit air from outside, is correct 


and has been observed since this apparatus has been in 
use. 


According to my determinations, the depth of depres- 
sion can amount under especially favorable conditions, 


to 3.2 in. of the water column. 


What quantities of outside air may be sucked into 
breathing apparatus through leaks of determined size 
under certain conditions, is a subject extensively investi- 


gated by Doctor Forstmann, in Essen, and more fully 


reported in his address. According to this, it appears al- 


most impossible that the rescue man can be endangered 


in gases of combustion with an ordinary carbon-mon- 
oxide content of not more than 1 per cent., when the 


cross-section of the leak does not exceed 3 or 4 sq.mm. 
(0.0047 ‘to 0.0062 sq.in.). 


PRESSURE PROVIDED EQuaL To or GREATER THAN 
ATMOSPHERIC 


To meet objections that have been raised in many 


quarters on the ground of the foregoing facts, the firms 
named which manufacture breathing apparatus are mak- 
Ing, where desired, the following changes or improve- 
ments : 


(a) The Draeger Works, in Luebeck, let the injector 


on its 1910-1911 model blow the exhaled air through the 
regenerator instead of arranging it so as to suck the ex- 
pired air through as formerly, 

(b) The Westfalia Co. and the Mining Engineer- 
ing Co. furnish with the previous 19t2 model, a second 
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large breathing bag to be carried on the back and ¢ 
nected in the circuit of the air behind the regeneraj 
The bag is furnished inside with weak rubber bands 
that it contracts as soon as the ordinary pressure in| 
apparatus falls. The relief valve of the exhalation ba 
set so as to blow off at a higher pressure than bef¢ 
namely, 4 in. water column. Of the alterations just m 
tioned, I have hitherto been able to test only that of - 
Westfalia in the trial room of the mining school. 
These experiments have proved that, if the appara 
be properly used, these changes prevent low pressure | 
ter than the old plan. I have in view to make futtl 
tests, with the Westfalia and Draeger apparatus, ané 
expect to report upon them to a meeting of this congr 
For the use of injector breathing apparatus of the | 
and new designs, in case of emergency, the following rm 
are most important to follow, hereafter as heretofore: 
(a) The apparatus before using is to be subject 
by the well known methods to very careful testing, | 
pecially for tightness; (b) The entire apparatus, a 
especially the breathing bag, must be filled with air | 
fore the rescue man exerts himself; (c) During use, | 
apparatus is to be constantly watched by the leader, 
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Underground First-Aid Stations 


By JosEPH DANTIELS* 


The Northwestern Improvement Co., operating ec 
mines in Montana and Washington, has taken an acti 
lead in adopting safety measures and appliances and 
organizing and training its officials and men into efficie 
rescue and first-aid units. Examples of some of ¢ 
underground first-aid stations in the mines of the Ros! 
field are shown in the illustrations. 

Fig. 2 shows a station at the intersection of a manw: 
and entry in No. 5 mine. Part of the wooden stopping 
used for a door and the rest carries a first-aid box mour 
ed in a wooden frame which is illuminated by five 32-c 
lamps. The wooden frame is 2 ft. 6 in. long, 2 ft. wid 
and 6 in. deep, made of inch boards and lined with : 
asbestos back. The bottom of the box forms a shelf ( 
which may be placed any supplemental articles, such 
bottles of picriec 
acid. The stoppings 
and the walls are 
all whitewashed. 
No man in the 
mine can fail to 
know where to go 
in case of emerg- 





always sufficient 
light by which to 
work. Fig. 1 shows 
details of the sta- 
tion box. 

Another form of 
station is shown 
in Fig. 3. This is : 
cut in the coal and roof rock on the entry at the partins 
and is about 12 ft. long and 6 ft. high and lined with won 
and then whitewashed. In addition to the first-aid bo 
already described, a roll of blankets carried in a close 
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sheet-netal tube or frame 5 ft. long, 10 in. in diameter, 
| is suspended on a pair of hangers. A stretcher, also car- 
_ vied in a metal tube which is 8 ft. long and 7 in. in diam- 
eter, is similarly carried by hooks. These metal tubes are 
either of galvanized or ordinary iron painted black and 
have a large red cross marked on them. A complete as- 
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Fie. 2. STATION AT INTERSECTION OF MANWAY AND 
Entry No. 5 MINE 
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Hig. 3. Front anp Rear WALLs or Rescur STATION 


sortment of splints rests on the tubes. These stations 
are being installed throughout the various mines of the 


field. 
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| Training for Rescue Work 


~The Bureau of Mines has kept in mind the fact that 
there is a broad gap between theory and practice, and has 
inaugurated a series of practical maneuvers in the mine 
_ of the Consolidation Coal Co., at Chiefton, eight miles 
‘south of Fairmont, W. Va. In this mine, the conditions 
of an explosion are imitated and a rescue dril! is prac- 
~ ticed. 

' In all, 24 teams of 5 men each will be put through 
their paces by the men in charge of car No. 6, now sta- 
tioned at No. 72 or the Chiefton mine. One of the 
| company tenements has been formed into a rescue station, 
‘one room being devoted to first-aid equipment and the 
second to helmets and pulmotors. The upstairs apart- 
-Ments are used as changerooms for the teams which will 
_be trained. 

/ Near the entrance to the mine, a smokehouse has been 
built for testing the apparatus in formaldehyde gas in 
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order to find whether there are any leaks before venturing 
into the mine. A blind entry off the main heading direct- 
ly inside the entrance has been equipped as an under- 
ground emergency hospital. 

The door leading to the smoke area which is to be used 
in training work, is 350 to 450 ft. in, along the main 
haulway. The area consists of 3 rooms and 8 side en- 
tries closed off by stoppings and brattice cloth. In case 
the apparatus of any of the men should fail, a fan fur- 
nishing 25,000 cu.ft. of air per min. can clear out the 
smoke in from 3 to 5 min. Thus there is ro risk accom- 
panying these drills. 

There is to be, as usual, some spectacular work. The 
bureau is convinced that the interest of the people, and 
above all that of the wives and the co-laborers of the min- 
ers and others engaged, should be aroused. Consequent- 
ly electric lights have been strung in the main roadway 
and window sashes have been placed in the trap doors. 
The roads leading to the smoke area have been made 
clean for visitors, so that anyone can go in the mine and 
watch the work without having his clothes soiled. 

Two teams will undergo training each week. They 
will be taught not only rescue work but first aid, a sylla- 
bus of 24 first-aid and 6 rescue events being provided for 
instruction and practice. C. O. Roberts is first-aid in- 
structor and E. Steidle is foreman in charge of the car. 
The names of the companies presenting teams for train- 
ing are given in our issue of Oct. 4, p. 502. 
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The Human Factor in Welfare Work 


The success of the work of all welfare organizations, 
such as that at Decota, W. Va., is not so much in the 
elaboration of details, or even in its response to the actual 
needs of the people affected as in its mutuality. At the 
Y. M. C. A., built by the Carbon Coal Co. and described 
in our issue of Nov. 15, every effort is made to enable 
the employees to feel that the enterprise is their own and 
depends on their efforts for its proper support. 

The management of the coal companies hag never 
interfered with the association policies, but has left the 
entire management of its affairs in the hands of the men 
snd the trained secretary. The company gives liberally 
to the support of the work and feels that it is a good 
investment. ‘The men are also liberal in their patronage 
for they know that any surplus revenue, instead of going 
to the company or to the pocket of any private person, 
will be used by themselves in an extension of their own 
enterprise. The success of such an undertaking depends 
largely on the selection of the right person to be the 
leader. He must have had the training which will give 
him the correct perspective; he must know the value of 
the human personality; he must be able to sympathize 
with human weakness and know how to develop the best 
in each of his men. 


of 
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The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. employs a rather novel 
method for humidifying mine air. A radiator is placed on 
both sides of the heading through which the entering air 
passes. The waste steam from the radiator is conducted to a 
perforated pipe to which is attached a curtain of burlap or 
brattice cloth. The purpose of the burlap is to bring the con- 
densed steam in contact with the air current. As the air 
pases over the radiator it is heated and its capacity to pick 
up moisture is greatly increased. It then strikes the 
saturated curtains and absorbs the moisture. 
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Starting Fan after Explosion 


Letter No, 8—Referring to the recent discussion of 
this subject, I want to say that the question of whether 
a fan should or should not be started, after a brief idle- 
ness because of being damaged by the explosion, is a dif- 
ficult question to answer directly; because the conditions 
vary so much, in all accidents of this kind. 

In my mining experience of 57 years, I have had much 
to do with gas and have witnessed many serious explo- 
sions. I was in Bryndu colliery, near Pyle, South Wales, 
when the explosion took place there, in 1858, that killed 


every man in the split of air in whieh it occurred. In » 


1862, I was at the Park Shaft colliery, Briton Ferry, 
South Wales, when an explosion took piace that killed 
every man on the east side of the mine, which was venti- 
lated by a separate air split. In 1867, I was at the Fern- 
dale colliery, South Wales, when all the men on the east 
side of that mine were killed by an explosion. The two 
mines last mentioned were ventilated by furnaces, which 
were the only means of producing the circulation of air 
through these mines. 

If we assume an explosion takes place in a gaseous 
mine ventilated in five or six separate splits or air cur- 
rents, it may happen that this will be wholly confined to 
the one split in which it occurred; or, if the explosion 
is assisted by accumulations of dust and more or less 
gas distributed throughout the mine, all of the splits may 
be affected alike, the explosion being general. In that 
case, the force developed would probably be sufficient to 
damage the fan, which would have to be stopped for re- 
pairs. It is natural, then, to imagine that the main en- 
tries and roadways would be blocked by numerous caves 
or falls of roof. 

Under these conditions, it is certainly a difficult prob- 
lem to decide upon the best thing to be done. - There are, 
probably, many men still living in the mine and many 
who have been killed by the blast or buried beneath the 
falls. Moreover, fires may have been started in different 
parts of the mine. As has been stated before, in this 
discussion, the fires would produce more or less circula- 
tion of air through the mine and endanger the men who 
are still alive, as much as would result from starting the 
fan. On the other hand, if no fires exist in the mine and 
there is no circulation of air, the accumulations of gas 
in the workings will endanger the men still alive and 
entombed ferein) In a gaseous mine, there is, of course, 
the danger, in starting the fan after a brief idleness, of 
driving accumulated gas into a fire area and causing an- 
other explosion, with the possibility of a greater loss of 
life even than before. 

In the face of these numerous difficulties, it frequently 
happens that good use can be made of the mine-rescue 
corps, wearing helmets or other breathing apparatus. It 
may be possible, by this means, to penetrate the inner 
workings and obtain information of the condition of the 
mine and rescue many survivors. Whenever this is pos- 
sible, it is certainly the best thing to be done; but this 
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system has not as yet, in my opinion, been fully developed 
and is often ineffective, except where the circumstances 
are peculiarly favorable. 

Where the explosion ina gaseous mine has affected one 
split only, there is grave danger in allowing the fan to 
remain idle for any length of time, which would permit 
the accumulation of large bodies of gas in the other splits. 
In this case, the fan should be put in operation as quickly 
as possible, and steps taken to confine the circulation of 
air to those splits not affected by the explosion. 

W. D. Owens, Div. Supt., 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Pittston, Penn. 
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The Certificate Law 


Letter No, 2—The question of a universal. certificate 
law seems to be attracting the attention of mining men 
to a considerable extent, at the present time. As has been 
suggested, an intelligent exchange of views and opinions 
on the question will not only be interesting, but cannot 
fail to secure a better adjustment of the matter. 

The remark was made by Mr. Dixon, Coan Aan, Oct. 
25, p. 604, that it would be a wise provision if each coal- 
mining state would pass a law, making the holders of a 
duly authorized certificate of competency in another state 
eligible to like office in that state also. He argues that: 
“Such a law would encourage the interchange of intelli- 
gent mining men and * * * * * provide a means by which 
ambitious young men could obtain a wider experience and 
in¢crease their competency.” 

I am of the opinion that nothing would be gained by 
the enactment of such a law; and that the present condi- 
tion has a greater tendency to stimulate ambitious young 
men to study and increase their competency and gain a 
wider experience than the proposed change could effect. 

It appears to me that it would be a difficult proposition 
for the different states to enact laws that would be suffi- 
ciently universal in their application to the various condi- 
tions and requirements existing in different coal fields. 
Some states are more progressive and further advanced in 
their mining laws, and require a higher degree of profi- 
ciency in candidates for the position of mine foros 
than is the case in other states. 

Under the present system of examination, each stale 
maintains its own standard and coal operators do not 
suffer by the employment of mine foremen who have been 
examined and certificated by a board in another state 
where the requirements are not as severe. The adoption 
of such a universal system of certification would, I be- 
lieve, tend to endanger the lives of miners by increasing 
the migration of irresponsible foremen of limited trainin 
and experience, and by the employment of foremen who 
are not fully acquainted with local conditions. 

The matter of standardizing examinations in different 
states, as conducted by different examining boards, would 
be another difficult proposition. No two examining boards 
mark alike, and the grading of candidates in examination 
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vould depend as much on the intelligence of the examin- 
srs as upon the replies of the candidates. It should be no 
yreat burden or task for a mine foreman holding a certifi- 
ate of competency in one state, to secure a like certificate 
‘n another state, if he is capable of meeting the require- 
ments made necessary by the different conditions in the 
ther state. On the other hand, it would be an incentive 
to the candidate to further study and the acquirement 
of greater knowledge. 

_ It goes without saying that the examination in different 
states must conform to the conditions of mining and the 
standard of proficiency required in each case. It is also 
true that the mining industry is progressing, and it is 
necessary that the standard of examinations must advance 
at the same rate, in order that only capable and efficient 
miners be awarded certificates of competency. It does 
not follow that a miner who is qualified and competent 
to discharge the duties of mine foreman in one mining 
district or state is like qualified or competent to discharge 
the same duties in another district or state where the con- 
ditions are more complex. 

It is my belief that the coal-mining industry of the 
country can be best promoted, and the safety of miners 
best conserved, by each state enacting laws regulating 
‘the mining of coal in its own territory. I believe that a 
certificate of competency to act as mine foreman should 
be good only in the state where it is granted, and that 
no certificate of competency should be issued for a longer 
‘period than six years. 

It is too often the case that a candidate will prepare 
for examination by studying diligently for a few weeks 
previous to going before the board; and when the exam- 
ination is over and the certificate granted, all further 
study is dropped. If, however, the candidate knew that 
the was required to pass another examination in a few 
years, again, he would keep up his study and interest, and 
his mining knowledge would increase. Tt is enough to 
convince any reasonable mining man of the absurdity of 
granting certificates of competency for an indefinite per- 
iod or making those certificates good in all states, when 
we observe the number of mine foremen who read no min- 
ing journals or make aniy systematic effort to acquire more 
mining knowledge. There are many such foremen in all 
mining camps. 

Having been a member of the new examining board, 
referred to by U. 8. Wilson, Coa Agr, Nov. 8, -p..710, 
“Tam familiar with the incident he narrates of a man 

“holding a second-class or “Class B” certificate granted 

by a previous examining board in Tennessee, failing to 
pass an examination for a first-class or “Class A” certifi- 
-eate, or even to receive a sufficient average to entitle him 
‘to the “Class B” certificate which he already held. I 
want to say that the failure of that man to secure the 
necessary mark in the second examination before the new 
board was due to no fault or unfairness of either examin- 

ing boards; but can be attributed to the fact that after 
| receiving his “Class B” certificate, in the first examina- 
- tion, he neglected further study of the methods and sys- 
tems of mining and, as a consequence, instead of advanc- 
ing in knowledge and experience, he retrograded to that 
/ extent that his present knowledge and qualifications would 
/ not warrant the granting of a “Class B” certificate. 
/ his incident is only one of many T could mention in 
| support of my argument, that certificates of competency 
should be frequently renewed. I believe in a progressive 
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system that will keep men studying methods of safety, 
means of sanitation and plans of producing coal, and that 
will stimulate them with an ambition to make better mine 
foremen. There is the same demand for raising the 
standard of competency in mining that there is in teach- 
ing school. As systems of education have changed and 
the required standard has been raised, so mining opera- 


‘tions are conducted upon new and improved methods, 


and require a higher degree of proficiency in mine fore- 
men than was required a few years ago. 
JOHN Rosz, 
District Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, ‘Tenn. 
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Letler No, 3—The question raised by Mr. Dixon, Coan 
Agu, Oct. 25, p. 604, in regard to making mine-foreman 
certificates good in all coal-mining states, is an interesting 
one. It is quite true that, previous to the certificate law 
being enacted, a competent man could secure a position 
to act as mine foreman in any district or state where 
he might chance to go, without being required to pass an 
examination to prove his competency. 

I do not wish to detract one iota from the importance 
of the certification of mine foremen, as, In my opinion, 
every official connected with mining, in an active capac- 
ity, should be required to pass an examination, from the 
mine manager down to the shotfirer. I would urge that 
such examinations be required in every coal-mining state. 
The certificates should be graded, and a percentage of 
efficiency required in accordance with the importance and 
responsibility of the position desired by the candidate. 

On the other hand, while I believe in the examination 
of candidates for mine foremanship, in each state, it does 
not seem to me fair to require a man of experience to 
serve another apprenticeship in mining when he migrates 
to another state. In my opinion, the mining laws of the 
state should not require that a candidate for mine-fore- 
man certificate should have a specified number of years’ 
experience in the coal mines of that state. Where such 
period of apprenticeship is required by law, as in the case 
of the bituminous mining law of Pennsylvania (Art. 24, 
Sec. 4); or the coal-mining laws of Colorado (Sec. 40), 
the law should be so amended as to eliminate this re- 
quirement. The bituminous law of Pennsylvania requires 
an apprenticeship of five years and the coal-mining laws 
of Colorado demand a similar apprenticeship of two years, 
before a candidate is eligible and can be granted a cer- 
tificate of competency to act as mine foreman. I believe 
the eligibility of a candidate should depend solely upon 
his competency as determined by an examination in the 
state where he desires to serve as mine foreman. ° 

It cannot be denied that the different coal fields pre- 
sent conditions that vary widely in their requirements, 
in respect to the safe and economical extraction of the 
underlying coal. But, after all, the principles involved 
in the operations of mining are very much the same; and 
a man-who has proved his cs npetency in. examination be- 
fore a properly constituted examining board, should not 
require more than one or two years of service as assistant 
mine foreman, in the state, to make him eligible to the 
higher position of foreman. 

In my opinion, Mr. Dixon’s suggestion of a universal 
certificate of competency would have a tendency to lower 
the standard, not only because the holder of such a cer- 
tificate would feel he could hold the same position in any 
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state; but, because it would authorize the employment of 
many mine foremen under conditions with which they are 
totally unfamiliar. It would remove the stimulus for 
study and improvement. While the incident cited by 
Mr. Wilson, Coat Aas, Nov. 8, p. 710, where mine fore- 
men operating adjoining mines on the border line of 
Kentucky and Tennessee could not cross the state line 
and oecupy the same position, presents a somewhat ag- 
gravating condition, it may prove a necessary requirement 
in other mines and districts of these states; and, as a 
law, it shoud be strictly enforced. 
J. E. AMBRosE. 
New Durham, N. J. 
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Collapsible Stoppings 
Letter No. 10—To speak of “collapsible stoppings,” in 
reference to mines, is quite indefinite, and the question 
has well been asked: “What is a collapsible stopping?” 


Most of the stoppings as built at the present time may 


be classed under that head, as in few instances only, would 
they withstand the force of an explosion. 

While it would certainly be an expensive proposition to 
build all main stoppings of a noncollapsible type, yet I 
am heartily in favor of building the stoppings on the 
main heading in a substantial manner, so that they will 
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be capable of withstanding the shock due to an ordinary 
local explosion. I believe this is especially necessary 
where gas and dust are met in dangerous quantities in the 
workings. It is as important that the stoppings should 
be in place after an explosion, as before, in order that 
the ventilating current shall take its true course. I ven- 
ture the opinion that more lives will be saved where the 
‘ stoppings have withstood an explosion and remained in- 
tact, than where they have been blown out by the force of 
the blast. In the former case, the ventilating current 
will again resume its regular course, while, in the latter 
case, the ventilation in the workings would be deranged 
and the accumulation of gas that would result would 
make possible a second explosion and further loss of life. 
In regard to gaseous and dusty mines, the main point 
to be considered in the ventilation of the mine is to di- 
vide the workings into separate ventilation districts or 
panels, and to leave a sufficient barrier of coal between 
the several panels. Where this system 1s adopted, an ex- 
plosion of gas in one panel will generally be confined to 
the district in which it occurred. The air current in the 
other districts, or panels, would not be vitiated as a result 
of the explosion, and the situation is more easily handled 
immediately following the explosion, — 


JoHN E. SPICER. 
Cumberland, B. C., Canada. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. T. Brearp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 








TABLE SHOWING SATURATED-VAPOR PRESSURES FOR 
DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES 
Barometric P. Barometric Pros 
Degrees, Pressure, Pounds par Degrees,| Pressure, |. p, oan dane BS 
S| GEES Ta, | Sauaretmch | PAF) (beroury | Square ach 
—30 .0099 .0049 70 -7335 -3602 
—20 -0168 -0082 71 - 7587 -3726 
—10 .0276 -0136 72 «7848 -3854 
0 .0439 .0216 73 -8116 - 3986 
5 .0551 .0271 74 -8393 .4122 
10 -0691 .0339 "5 .8678 -4262 
15 -0865 -0425 76 -8972 -4406 
20 1074 .0527 the .9275 -4555 
26 -1397 .0686 78 .9587 -4708 
32 ~1815 -0891 79 .9906 -4865 
34 .1961 0963 80 1.024 - 5027 
36 2122 -1042 81 1.058 .5194 
37 2205 1083 82 1.092 - 5365 
38 2293 1126 83 1.128 - 5542 
39 . 2382 1170 84 1.165 5723 
40 2476 1216 85 1.203 . 5910. 
41 2574 -1264 86 1.243 -6102 
42 2674 eL313 87 1.283 . 6299 
43 2777 -1364 88 1.324 -6502 
44 . 2885 -1417 89 1.367 -6711 
45 .2995 .1471 90 1.410 -6925 
46 3111 -1528 95 1.647 -8090 
47 -3229 . 1586 100 1,918 -9421 
48 3352 .1646 105 D227: 1.0938 
49 .3478 .1708 110 2.578 1.2663 
50 .3610 .1773 115 2.977 1.4618 
51 .3745 -1839 120 3.427 1.6828 
52 .3885 .1908 125 3.934 1.9318 
53 | -4030 .1979 130 4.504 2.2119 
54 -4178 . 2052 135 5.144 2.5261 
55 .4333 2128 140 5.859 2.8774 
56 4492 . 2206 145 6.658 3.2696 
57 4657 . 2287 150 7.547 3.7063 
58 .4826 . 2370 155 8.535 4.1914 
59 .5001 . 2456 160 9.630 4.7292 
60 .5183 .2545 165 10.841 5.324 
61 .5370 . 2637 170 12.179 5.981 
62 .5561 .2731 175 13.651 6.704 
63 .5760 -2829 180 15.272 7.500 
64 .5964 . 2929 185 17.050 8.373 
65 .6176 .3033 190 18.954 9.330 
66 -6394 .3140 195 21.130 10.377 
67 -6618 .3250 200 23.457 11.520 
68 .6850 .3364 205 25.993 12.765 
69 7086 .3481 212 29.925 14.696 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
EXAMPLES IN HYGROMETRY 


Caution—It is absolutely necessary in the use of such 
formulas as embrace terms or constants of a given denom- 
ination to use only values of thut denomination. For ex- 
ample, the formula for finding the weight of moisture that 
will saturate a cubic foot of air at a temperature of t de- 
grees, is 

Po 
0.37 (460 + t) 

This is recognized as being derived from the formula pre- 
viously given for finding the weight of one cubie foot of dry 
air at a pressure p and temperature t, by substituting for the 
atmospheric pressure p (lb. per sq.in.), the saturated vapor 
pressure for py (1b. per sq.in.); and multiplying the formula 
by the specific gravity of water vapor (0.6235) referred to air. 

In these formulas, the pressure must always be expressed 
in pounds per square inch, because the constant 0.37 is in 
that denomination; and the temperature must be given in 
Fahrenheit degrees, for the same reason. Also, the weight 
will be found in pounds per cubic foot and if desired in grains 
per cubic foot, must be multiplied by 7000, as there are 7000 
Srsin AL icustt 

On the other hand, the formulas given for calculating the 
relative humidity of the air, or the actual vapor pressure 
contain the constant 88, which is based on barometric pres- 
sure (in. of mercury) and Fahrenheit temperatures. The 
constant 88 is used for all temperatures above 32 deg., and 96 
for any temperature below 32 deg. 

The table of saturated vapor pressures, on the preceding 
page, gives the pressure or tensicn of water vapor for differ- 
ent temperatures (Fahr. scale), from 30 deg. to 212 deg. The 
pressures are given both in inches of mercury and pounds per 
square inch. 

Example—Find the actual vapor pressure, the _ relative 
humidity, dew point and weight of moisture present, in grains 
per cubic foot, when the readings of the dry- and wet-bulb 
thermometers are 62 deg. and 54 deg. F., respectively, and 
the barometric pressure is 28.2 in. 


Solution—The actual vapor pressure, in this case, as ecal- 
culated from the saturated vapor pressure corresponding to 
the wet-bulb reading (Ps, = 0.4178 in.), is 


28.2 (62 — 54 Pas 
ae ( = ) = 0.33235 in. 

The saturated vapor pressure for the given temperature 
(see Table) is Poe = 0.5561 in., and the relative humidity, 
Hz 0.33235 & 100 

0.5561 
The dew-point temperature corresponding to a 


Vapor pressure of 0.3323 (see Table) is 47.7 deg. F 
The aetual weight of vapor is 


‘i 0.597 X 0.2731 _ 
w = 7000 X 0.6235 9°37 (460 + 62) = 3.6 grs. per cu. ft. 


w = 0.6235 





Py = 0.4178 — 


= 59.7 per cent. 


saturated 
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Two Letters on Public Coal-Land Sales 


SYNOPSIS—George Otis Smith declares that the Land 
Office has sold almost as much coal land in six years 
under the new valuations as in five years before under the 
old prices. Since July 1, 1907, tt has disposed of 225 
square miles. The average price of the assessed lands ts 
$41.30, and of the sales, $18 per acre. In Colorado last 
year sales of coal resources equaled output. Appraisals 
have increased taaable values in the states where public 


coal lands have been evaluated. 


3 

Your editorial of Nov. 1 on “The Western Coal Lands” 
is incomplete in its quoted statements of fact. In the in- 
terchange of views between Senator Shafroth and myself, 
at the recent Philadelphia session of the American Min- 
ing Congress, I distinctly stated that the sales of govern- 
ment coal lands under the new system of appraisal com- 
pared favorably in acreage with those made under the for- 


mer practice of disposal at minimum prices. The “solitary 


square mile” was mentioned only as the high-water mark 
in public coal-land prices, and as such was used as the 
basis for some extemporaneous comparisons, of taxable 
values of coal land, of coal-mining plant and of output. 


Recent Pustic Coau-LAND SALES 


The facts are that in the six years beginning July 1, 
190%, when public coal-land appraisals began, the sales 
numbered 905 entries as opposed to “this one insignificant 
sale,” as you term it, and the area sold was 225 square 
miles, rather than “a solitary square mile.” In the five 
years prior to July 1, 1907, the acreage of coal lands 
sold as such was some nine square miles in excess of the 
area just given. 

Again, that “$400 an acre” quoted in the Coan AGE 
editorial is not at all a fair measure of the appraisal prices 
fixed by the Geological Survey. Under the regulations in 
force, a large part of the public coal lands will continue 
to be valued at the minimum prices specified in the law, 
$10 and $20. Thus it is that more than two-thirds of 
the sales under the new system have been at those mini- 
mum prices and the purchase of large acreages at these 
prices will doubtless continue. The average price for the 
18 million acres appraised in the six years ended June 
30 last, is $41.30, while the sales for the same period av- 
eraged about $18 an acre, or perhaps $5 more than for 
the corresponding period prior to 1907. It needs to be 
understood that the new prices are higher than the old 
only as well determined differences in tonnage and qual- 
ity of coal are given consideration in the valuation of the 
lands. Large areas have been classified and valued, but 
each forty-acre tract is treated by itself in all appraisals 
above the minimum rate. 


SauEs or Coat LAanps Equa to Ourpur 


In passing permit me to correct some Colorado figures 
given in Coat Aan’s excellent report of the Philadelphia 
meeting. I deny that there are “9,425,000 acres of 
(public) coal land in Colorado which could not now be 
purchased at any price and might later be offered for 
$400 per acre.” The facts are: On July 1 last; there 


were 2,844,202 acres of public lands in Colorado classified 


and put on the market as coal lands at an average price 
of $59; there remained awaiting classification 5,037,721 


acres, some of which has since been restored to entry ; 
and the restorations to entry as coal land and non-coal 
land in Colorado during the preceding 12 months was 
more than 3 million acres. Also, the public coal lands 
sold in Colorado last year had an estimated tonnage 
equivalent to the year’s output from Colorado mines. Sev- 
eral of these facts were mentioned by me at Philadelphia. 


APPRAISALS Have INCREASED TAXATION ON NEIGHBOR- 
Inq Coan LANDS 


The important subject of taxation, which was given spe- 
cial emphasis both by the Senator from Colorado and in 
your editorial, is a phase of this matter also fully ap- 
preciated by those of us charged by you as having “the- 
ories.” Indeed, knowing as we do from personal exper- 
ience and observation, that the development of the West 
brings in its train large public burdens, it has been a 
source of particular gratification to those of us working 
on the valuation of public coal lands in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States that our appraisals, which are a matter of 
public record in the local land offices, have resulted in 
the increase in taxable values of adjacent lands, and thus 
augmented the revenue available for public uses. 

In counties where the assessors have had the interests 
of their fellow citizens at heart, the large corporate and 
private owners of coal lands have been forced to pay taxes 
on a coal-land valuation rather than on one based on the 
use of the land for grazing. The reports of this change in 
practice that come to our attention, both as criticisms 
from the large holders of idle lands and as requests for 
assistance by state officials, lead me to venture the sug- 
gestion that the local governments have largely benefited 
by reason of the federal poricy of putting a reasonable val- 
uation on the public coal lands. 

Furthermore, recent legislation makes it possible for 
the surface of coal lands to be separately acquired for 
agricultural use, and such surface patents are being is- 
sued for hundreds of thousands of acres, with the result 
that to that extent the government coal lands are not ur- 
taxed any more than have been the millions of acres of 
railroad and other large grants and holdings of coal lands 
assessed on only a grazing-land basis. I mentioned this 
significant fact at Philadelphia. 


Wuy Tax Coat LAnp anp Nor Ourpur? 


In conclusion, permit me to suggest in the columns of 
the Coat Aap, as I did on the floor at the Mining Con- 
gress, that the principle of taxation of coal in the ground 
has little beyond the sentimental force of precedent to 
support it. The need of the community for returns from 
taxable property and the ability of the owners to pay taxes 
are better harmonized in a system of taxation on output. 

Let us extend the principle of the Federal income tax 
and have state and local taxes that come nearer to vary- 
ing directly and not inversely with the taxpayers’ ability 
to pay. Moreover, as pointed out by R. V. Norris in his 
address at Philadelphia, reported in full in the Nov. 1 
issue of the Coan AGE, even moderate taxation of the 
coal in the ground puts a tremendous premium on haste 
and waste in mining, while the suggested method of a tax 
on output would result in the payment of taxes in maxi- 
mum amounts at times of greatest production and largest 
local population and consequent need for public funds. 
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and would discourage mining in advance or in excess of 
normal demand. 
GEORGE OTIS SMITH, 
Director, U. S. Geological Survey. 
Washington, D. C. 
(Letter No. 2) 

Your editorial on “The Western Coal Lands,” in Coan 
Ace for Nov. 1, reminds one of the old definition of a 
lobster as “a red fish that walks backward,” recalling 
that the lobster is not red, is not a fish and does not walk 
backward. Confident from constant reading of your 
journal that you wish to be both accurate and fair, I ven- 
ture to offer some figures and suggestions. You say: 


Mr. Smith has managed after a long delay to 
dispose of a solitary square mile. 


While Mr, Smith is doubtless interested in the sale of 
the public coal lands, the Survey of which he is director 
has nothing to do with the sale beyond setting the price 


which, in the majority of cases, is the minimum allowed . 


by law. There has been no delay in the sale of coal lands, 
as sales have proceeded month by month at practically the 
same rate as before the present policy was adopted. In- 
stead of “this one insignificant sale,” “a solitary square 
mile,” of 640 acres, the government, under the present 
policy, has sold over 144,000 acres. 


SurvEY Woutp Pur Some Coan LAanp BELOW LEGAL 
LIMIT IF PERMITTED BY LAW 


The implication of the second paragraph that the West- 
ern coal lands are being held at $400 per acre, as though 
that were the usual or average price, is misleading, to say 
the least, for the average is almost exactly 1/,, of that 
figure. As just stated, most of the coal land is and will 
be priced at the minimum allowed by law, namely, $10 
or $20 per acre, and much of it would be priced still 
lower did the law allow. On the other hand, where the 
Jand priced is in the center of one of the fields of high- 
grade coal, near successfully operated mines, the prices 
may be as high as several hundred dollars, if the coal is 
of coking character or if present in many beds or is of 
great thickness. The land cited by you as selling at $400 
per acre is in the heart of one of the best fields of the 
West and adjoins large working mines, with 70 ft. of de- 
veloped coal, of probably a little better grade than that 
of the Hlinois and Indiana coal now going into Chicago. 
Under the present regulations, as high a price as $400 per 
acre could only be given under these extremely favorable 
conditions of location and knowledge of ccal quality and 
tonnage. The statement that Western coal lands “held for 
$400 * * * * * would barely bring $5 or $10 per acre 
* ee If sold by individuals” must certainly have been 
a slip of the pen. As a matter of fact, ihe government 
sale prices are based on and compare favorably with pri- 
vate sale prices in the same fields when the lands are sold 
on the same basis; that is, for immediate development 
with both buyer and seller knowing the quantity and 
quality of the coal. 


APPALACHIAN AND WESTERN PRICES 


You state in another paragraph: 


The majority of the fuel in the 
be bought for $5 to $100 per acre. 


Appalachian States can 


Undoubtedly “the majority” of the fuel in the Appa- 
lachian States can be bought at prices within the limits 
given, notwithstanding the fact that a perusal of the col- 
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umns of Coat AGrE for the present year fails to show a 
single sale of coal lands in the Appalachian field at less 
than $30 per acre and shows many sales at over $100 and 


: 


up to $2000 per acre. There are doubtless plenty of coal 


lands in the Appalachian States that can still be bought 
at less than $30 per acre, and many of them will never 


be worth that sum. On the other hand, the larger part 
of the coal lands of the West are and will continue to be 
valued at the minimum price allowed by law, $10 to $20 
per acre. 

The unfairness of your editorial is in comparing the 
highest-priced lands of the West with the lowest-priced 
lands of the East, as though they are in any way com: 
parable in actual value. It is true that none of the West- 
ern coal lands have ever sold at as high a figure as some 
of those in southwestern Pennsylvania or the anthracite 
fields of that state, but lands containing good coal, situ- 
ated near railroads, are limited in the West and, where 
they occur, the coal finds wide and ready sale, yielding, 
as a rule, a higher average profit per ton than similar 
coals in the East. 

After all, the value of coal lands is determined by the 
net profit per ton and the available tonnage and, as most 
of the limited fields of good coal in the West near rail- 
roads are in private hands, and-as many of them contain 
from 2 to 20 times as much available coal per acre as 
most of the Eastern coal fields, this, with the higher ay- 
erage net profit per ton, will explain the good prices at 
which coal lands in the West are sold between private par- 
ties. A comparison of assessments on coal lands in Colo- 
rado, as taken by the writer from the county assessor’s 
manuscript reports (as given on page 34 in Survey Bulle- 
tin 424), with the assessments on Eastern coal lands 
shows that the Western coal lands in the limited fields of 
high-grade coal are held at as high, if not at higher, fig- 
ures than lands containing coals of corresponding quality 
in the East. 


Lanp Vauvuarions Arr Nor THrorrning THe West 


The questions which you raise as to taxation are a lit- 
tle out of my line, but I cannot help noting that the 
surface of coal lands is open to entry under the home- 
stead, desert land and other forms of non-mineral entry, 
to whomsoever will use them and thereafter subject to 
taxation like other agricultural lands; that Wyoming, the 
principal coal state of the West, does not tax coal in the 
ground but as it is mined; that instead of “development 
“x * * * being throttled,” the Western coal operators 
have the same complaint of over-competition as their 
brothers in the East, though it is not so keen or grinding. 
The Western coal mines are today amply meeting all of 
the market demands of that region for coal and appar- 


ently are pushing out into territory that would appear 


to belong to other fields further east, as when Wyoming 
coals are shipped to Omaha, and they are doing this with 
probably a little more satisfactory financial returns than 
the mines of the East. It is this slightly higher return 
for mining in the West, especially in the limited fields of 
the better coals, that is reflected in the prices of Western 
coal lands where sold by private owners. 
prices of coal in the West are not the result of artificially 
restricted development, but of long average haul, slightly 
higher cost of mining (averaging about 30 per cent.) and 
possibly slightly better net profits. 

Tf it be admitted that the present coal-land laws are en- 
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tirely inadequate to properly meet present conditions of 
the coal industry, I cannot see how the public would 
profit by your suggestion of a return to the last century 
interpretation of those laws. Rather, we need new laws 
based on first-hand information that will be fair to pre- 
sent coal owners and operators and to the public as the 
present owner of much coal and as the present and future 
users of coal. 
GrorGE H. ASHLEY, 
Chief, Coal Section, Land Classification Board. 
Washington, D. C. 
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You Are Interested in This 


The next few issues of Coat AGE will be the most in- 
teresting and valuable ever published. There will be an 
article on “Shaft Sinking,” which will describe how ob- 
stacles were overcome when sinking through water-bear- 
ing strata. There will also be an article describing the 
coke plant owned by the State of Tennessee. The author 
will give valuable cost data, both on construction and 
operation. Another article will describe the coal fields in 
Nova Scotia, and still another writer will expound a 
theory regarding the process of coal formation. He will 
try to prove that anthracite is the result of extreme pres- 
sure, and that it is formed from bituminous coal at a 
far lower temperature and in shorter time than soft coal 
is developed. 

Then there will be an excellent article defending the 
flame safety mine lamp, which will show that such lamps 
have been blamed unjustly for many mine disasters. The 
author declares that he believes a safety lamp may be 
erushed in a gaseous mixture without causing an explo- 
sion. A European writer has given us an article on 
“Cementation in Shaft Sinking.” This will describe 
methods employed in France to effectually exclude water 
from shafts, both during sinking and subsequently. These 
are only a few of the articles we will print in the next 
two or three issues. Two or three of those above men- 
tioned will appear next week. If you are interested in 
the latest progress in coal mining, this reminder is suffi- 
cient. 


im 
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COMING SOCIETY MEETINGS 
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The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its winter 
meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 4 and 
b& GC. L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., is secretary. 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its winter 
meeting at Charleston, W. Va., on Dec. 8, 9 and 10. Neil Rob~ 
inson, Charleston, W. Va., is president; E. N. Zern, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., is secretary. 


The Scranton District Mining Institute will hold its annual 
dinner in the Town Hall at Scranton on the evening of Nov. 
29. It is reported that upward of 1200 banquet tickets have 
already been sold. J. H. Dague, of Scranton, is president. 


An International Exposition on Safety and Sanitation 
will be held Dec. 11 to 20, at the Grand Central Palace, un- 
der the auspices of the American Museum of Safety. Dr. 
‘Tolman, of 29 West 39th St, New York City, is director 
general of the exposition. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal-Mining Institute has decided to 
postpone indefinitely the November meeting which was 
booked for Denver. This decision is due to the serious strike 
situation which now exists in Colorado. F. W. Whiteside, 
Denver, Colo., is secretary. 
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Fuel Consumption in California 

On account of the large production of petroleum in 
California, and its use for fuel, coal mining has prac- 
tically ceased in that state. According to Edward W. 
Parker, of the U. S. Geological Survey, the production 
of coal in the last two years has been only 10,747 tons in 
1911, and 10,978 tons in 1912. 

The production of petroleum in California in 1912 was 
86,450,767 bbl., of which not less than 50,000,000 bbl. 
was used directly for fuel. Large quantities of oil were 
also used in place of coal for gas making, and on the es- 
timate of 314 bbl. of petroleum, being equivalent to one 
ton of ordinary bituminous coal, it is probable that from 
14,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of coal would be required 
to perform in California the service now rendered by pe- 
troleum in the production of heat, light and power. 

There is still, however, some demand for coal in Cali- 
fornia, particularly for domestic use and for the bunker 
trade at San Francisco, but this is almost exclusively sup- 
plied by coal from other states or from abroad. 

There are within the state a number of small, widely 
separated coal fields, chief among which are the Mount 
Diablo field, of Contra Costa County, the Corral Hollow 
field, of Alameda County, the Priest Valley and Trafton 
fields, of San Benito County, and the Stone Canon field, 
of Monterey County. The first two, which are on the 
eastern border of San Francisco Bay, and consequently in 
the west-central part of the state, produce black lignite 
or semibituminous coal. 

The coals in Monterey County are of the same geologic 
age as those farther north, but they have been altered into 
true bituminous. The alteration in the San Benito 
County area has not progressed so far as in Monterey 
County, but the coals closely approach the bituminous 
grades. None of these, however, possess coking qualities. 
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Explosion at Acton, Ala. 


An explosion in No. 2 mine of the Alabama Fuel & 
Iron Co., at 3:45 on the afternoon of Noy. 18 probably 
entombed 40 miners. Up to 9 o’clock the bodies of 
L. LL. Patterson, E. Bright, John Langston, Henry Child- 
ers, Burns Kittrell and two unidentified negroes had 
been recovered. Kittrell went into the mine to do some 
cleaning, only five minutes before the explosion occurred. 
On Nov. 19 the number of dead recovered totalled 24 
and 6 had been rescued alive. 

Some of the victims are white and some are negroes. 
The normal quota of employees is 70 men, but as Nov. 17 
was payday, some of the men did not report for work on 
18th. 

The first rescue parties reported several dead, lying 
beside the tramway of the main slope. State Mine In- 
spector C. H. Nesbitt and a number of surgeons arrived 
from Birmingham. 

The mine has been considered one of the best equipped 
in the district. 

5s 
Erratum 


Tn our issue of Nov. 8, the article entitled “A Central 
Station in West Kentucky,” appeared as being written 
by Newell G. Alford, of Earlington, Ky. This should 
have read, “By Newell G. Alford and Robert E. Wipfler, 
engineers for the St. Bernard Mining Co., Earlington, 
Ky.” 
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Gas in Pump Discharge 


We are pumping water 600 ft., from the swags in a 
nongaseous mine.» At the end of the discharge pipe line, 
we can light the gas. Since no gas is generated in the 
mine, I would like to ask if you can explain where this 
gas comes from that is given off at the end of the pipe. 

ANS 

Sullivan, Ind. 

The gas is probably marsh gas (CH,) with which the 
water is charged. It is common, in marshes, to see bub- 
bles of gas rising to the surface of stagnant pools con- 
taining more or less organic matter. The slow decay of 
this matter forms marsh gas, which fact suggested the 
name of the gas. 

In the present instance, the gas given off at the end— 
of the pipe line may have been formed in the same man- 
ner; but it is more probable that the gas is given off 
from the strata underlying the coal seam, im such small 
quantities as not to have been noticed or detected in the 
mine workings. There are many mines generating smal} 
quantities of gas, in this manner, which are supposed to 
be “nongaseous mines”; because the quantity of gas gen- 
erated is so small that it is carried away by the air cur- 
rent as rapidly as formed. 

It is probable that, under the action of the pump, the 
gas absorbed by the water is liberated in the pipe line. 
The vacuum created by the suction of the pump and the 
motion given to the water in the act of pumping, would 
both tend to liberate the gas, which would burn when 
ignited in contact with air. 

4 


+? 
Burning Culm Piles 

The slow burning of slack piles has proved an intoler- 
able nuisance in many mining camps. Can you give me 
information of the cause of these piles taking fire and the 
best way to handle the fire after it has started, so as to 
cause its extinction ? 

A. H. GARDNER. 

Louisville, Ky. 

The cause of slack or culm piles taking fire is com- 
monly due to the generation of heat within the pile. The 
fire may have been started, in some cases, by a stray 
spark from a locomotive or chimney; but, in the large 
majority of cases, the fire is due to spontaneous combus- 
tion taking place within the pile. The prevention of 
these fires is more easily accomplished than their extine- 
tion. In order to prevent a culm pile firing, it is neces- 
sary to avoid, as far as possible, the mixing of fine coal 
and slack with the waste of the mine. Another means of 
prevention is to carry off the heat generated within the 
pile. as far as this can be done. In some cases, this has 
heen accomplished by drilling holes into the pile and 
sinking pipes to provide a sufficient ventilation to reduce 
the heat within the pile; but not allowing of the admis- 
sion of sufficient air to promote combustion. How far 
this plan will be successful will depend very much on the 

inflammable nature of the coal, the size of the pile, the 


presence of pyrites or sulphur in the coal slack, and other 
causes that favor the generation of heat. 

When fire in a culm pile has attained considerable head- 
way, it is a difficult matter to extinguish it. Water is 
only a temporary benefit thrown on the pile, as the mois- 
ture thus provided greatly assists the decomposition of 
the coal and the generation of heat, with the result that. 
the fire will be increased rather than decreased, later. A 
more practicable way of dealing with the situation is to 
dig out the fire, in its early stages, and do everything 
possible to decrease the heat being generated in the pile, 
as previously suggested. 

In this connection, we would draw attention to the 


“editorial in the present issue, entitled: - Combustion of 


Coal, which suggests the great value of much mine waste, 
in the production of power. By the installation of a 
proper grate and furnace, the waste heaps of former years 
can be utilized to good advantage, for power purposes. 
This is what should be done with all culm piles, the-burn- 
ing of which proves a nuisance in any community. No 
argument is required to prove the economy of so doing. 
Instead of being a nuisance, the waste heaps then be- 
come a source of revenue. 


+ 
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An Important Inquiry 


From the time the first issue was published, to the 
present, I have been an interested reader of Coan Ags, 
and have been particularly impressed with the praetical 
nature of the discussion, of many important mining ques- 
tions. 

In regard to discussion, there is one question that oe- 
curs to me, which I believe should be brought to the at- 
tention of readers, and some definite policy decided upon, 
in order to arrive at practical conclusions as to what 
should be considered the most safe and sane way of hand- 
ling the many difficult and dangerous problems that con- 
front mining men today. 

We have all noticed that the opinions expressed by 
practical mining men of equally long experience and in- 
telligence, differ widely as to the best methods to pursue 
on occasions calling for prompt and efficient action to ef- 
fect the rescue of lives endangered or the protection of 
property. It seems to me that some method should be 
suggested or some means adopted that will determine the 
superiority of one method over another. Certainly, in 
the discussion of such important questions as: Starting 
a Fan after Explosion: The Use of Mixed Lights in 
Mining; The Building of Collapsible Stoppings; ete., 
some definite conclusion should be reached. What can 
be done to gain this end? 

CHARTER SUBSCRIBER. 

Johnstown, Penn. 

|The above is one of a number of similar inquiries re- 
ceived from time to time, and we would be glad to re- 
ceive suggestions as to the best method of bringing the 
discussion of a question to a successful and practical 
climax.—Ep. ] 


/ November 22, 1913 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 
— Ques.—What horsepower will be required to haul a 
Joaded trip of 15 cars, weighing 1 ton (2000 lb.) each, 
up a5 per cent. grade, 3800 ft. long, at a speed of 350 
Wit. per min.? ; 

Ans.—When the grade is slight, as in this case, say less 
than 10 per cent., the weight of the loaded trip can be 
taken as the normal pressure on the incline; and, in this 
case, in order to find the load on the rope, it is only neces- 
sary to add together the tangent of the angle of inclina- 
tion or the percentage of grade and the coefficient of roll- 
ing friction, which may be taken as 0.025. Multiplying 
this sum by the weight of a loaded trip will give the load 
on the rope. Thus, 

L = 15 & 2000 (0.05 + 0.025) = 2250 1b. 

If greater accuracy is desired, a certain size of haul- 
age rope should be assumed and its weight added to the 
weight of the loaded trip. Thus, in this case, a %4-in. 
six-strand, seven-wire rope of Swede iron can be used, 
weighing 0.89 Ib. per lineal foot. The total weight of 
this rope on the incline is then 3800 X 0.89 = say 3400 
lb. This makes the total load hauled when the trip is at 
the foot of the incline, 15 & 2000 + 3400 = 33,400 Ib. 

The total load on the rope is then 

TL = 33,400 K 0.075 = say 2500 Ib. 

At the given speed of hauling (350 ft. per min.), the 

required effective horsepower is 
2500 & 350 
“hs 33,000 — 

Allowing an efficiency of 75 per cent., which is more 
than sufficient for any ordinary slide-valve haulage en- 
gine, the required horsepower of the engine is 26.5 —- 
0.75 = 35 hp. 

Ques.—Find the horsepower of an engine, having two 
cylinders, each 30 in. in diameter, and a 5-ft. stroke, 
when the engine is making 60 strokes per min., with an 
average steam-cylinder pressure of 30 Ib. per sq.in. and 
an average back pressure of 4 lb. per sq.in. 

Ans.—The sectional area of each cylinder is 

a = 0.7854 30? = 706.86 sq.in. 

The average effective pressure, in this case, is 80 — 4 
= 26 lb. per sq.in. The total effective pressure, for a 
single cylinder, is, then, 706.86 & 26 = 18,378-- Ib. 
For a 5-ft. stroke and a speed of 60 strokes per min., 
the piston travel is 5 X 60 = 300 ft. per min. At this 
speed, the horsepower developed in a single cylinder, is 

18,378 X 300 
ea 33,000 

For a duplex (two-cylinder) engine, at this speed, the 
horsepower developed would be 2 X 167 = 334 hp. 

Ques.—(a) What is “lead”, and why is it desirable 
that the valve have lead in a quick-running engine? (b) 
Why should exhaust pipes be larger than steam pipes? 

Ans.—-The valve of a steam engine is said to have lead 
when it is set at a slight advance so as to open the steam 


= 26.5 hp. 


= L67chp. 


port a little before the piston reaches the end of its stroke. 
By this means, the live steam entering the cylinder as- 
sists the steam compressed in that end of the cylinder, to 
reduce the shock of the reciprocating parts and the en- 
gine runs more smoothly. 

(b) The volume of the exhaust steam is always greater 
than that of the live steam admitted to the cylinder, be- 
cause of the reduced pressure caused by the opening of 
the exhaust port. In order to accommodate this larger 
volume and to reduce to a minimum the back pressure in 
the cylinder, the exhaust pipes should always have a 
greater sectional area than the steam supply. 

(ues.—What must be the sectional area of a square 
airway that is required to pass 50,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute, under a water gage of 1 in., the length of the air- 
way, including the return, being one mile 

Ans.—A water gage of 1 in. corresponds to a ventilat- 
ing pressure of p = 5.2 Ib. per sq.ft. The formula for 
ventilating pressure, in terms of the quantity of air in cir- 
culation and the dimensions of the airway, is 





_ klog? 
— eas 


Pp 


But for a square airway, 0 = 4V a. In order to avoid 
two unknown quantities, it is necessary to substitute this 
valye for o in the formula, which gives 


PRIN ag? _ 4kig? 
/ zz ae px Vas 


Solving this equation for a, gives 
eee 5 4 klq? 2 
NARES2 


Finally, substituting the given values in this equation 
gives, for the sectional area of the airway, 


de \(' X 0.00000002 X 5280 X oe 
= Ah aot nace 


= 132.76 sa.ft. 











Ques.—Where is a common place for the piston rod of 
an ordinary hoisting engine to break? 

Ans.—Piston rods that are secured to the follower by 
battering down the end of the rod so as to hold the fol- 
lower firmly against a shoulder of the rod, instead of 
using a nut for this purpose, frequently work loose, the 
rod pulling out of its socket. 

A more common occurrence, however, is for the piston 
rod to develop weakness at the point where it enters the 
crosshead. This is especially the case when there is any 
lack of alignment in the guides. The piston rod is more 
likely to break at this point than elsewhere. 

Ques.—-What parts of a boiler require strengthening by 
stays? 

Ans.—In a plain cylindrical boiler it is necessary to 
stay the flat surfaces of the boiler, as, for example, the 
boiler ends. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has at last embark- 
ed upon what is perhaps its most important coal inquiry. 
Hearings in the case will be conducted first of all at Phila- 
delphia and later at New York and Washington. The in- 
quiry started on Nov. 17 in Philadelphia put all prepara- 
tions had been made before that time. The Commission 
starts the proceedings on itS own initiative because of a 
belief on its part that anthracite rates were unreasonably 
high. While the rumor is in constant circulation that the 
commission intends to bring about a reduction of from 15 to 
20 per cent. in the charge for hauling coal from the mines to 
tidewater, no positive evidence in support of the idea can be 
secured. The fact that the anthracite rates are a good deal 
higher, relatively speaking, than other freight rates is ad- 
mitted, and it is also acknowledged that in every recent in- 
stance where these rates have come up before the commis- 
sion for adjudication there has been a reduction or a criticism 
showing that that body was disposed to reduce them. 

Many data have been collected in advance of the actual 
opening of the hearings. These have been intended to show 
the character of the ownership of the railroads and of the 
anthracite deposits, with the apparent intention of demon- 
strating that this ownership is all in practically identical 
hands. Elaborate maps showing the movement of the coal 
have been prepared and filed by the roads and information 
has been furnished concerning the physical value of the 
properties and of their equipment. Estimates have also been 
made of the value of land and other investments, including: 
trestles, sheds, wharves, docks, scales, coal pockets, build- 
ings, etc, used by the coal carriers. Statistics as to the 
traffic movement on each of the roads have also been com- 
piled and furnished to the commission to afford a basis for 
decision as to the equity of the anthracite rate. The Gov- 
ernment has claimed for some time, that the alleged failure 
of the roads to live up to the commodities clause has made 
them less anxious to increase efficiency and decrease mining 
costs than would be the case if the mines were owned and 
controlled by an independent corporation entirely dependent 
on mining for its profits. This has been based on the be- 
lief that whenever there was a lack of profit from mining it 
has been made up by an increase in the charge for hauling 
the coal and vice versa. 


Trust Inquiry to Use Data of Commission 


Another assertion concerning the inquiry which opened on 
Novy. 17 is that an outcome of it may be found in the filing 
of antitrust suits at Washington as a result of the informa- 
tion developed in the course of the work there. This state- 
ment seems to be little more than conjectural, save that 
there is a basis for it in the fact that there is a disposition 
among Government officials to look for a ground of com- 
plaint, which would enable them to apply the Sherman law 
and thereby to get the credit of uncovering the violations, 
and bringing the offenders to justice. It is true, however, 
that while the scope of the proceedings now pending will be 
large, it is not possible, accurately, to forecast the extent to 
Which they may be carried and they may have ramifications 
which are not now altogether evident. 


Increased Pay to Trainmen and Full-Crew Bills 


Estimates of the increased costs due to the award in the 
trainmen’s arbitration case, have shown that the increase 
of 7 per cent. in wages will fall very heavily upon the so 
called coal roads between the anthracite regions and the 
coast points. This increase in expenses cannot be precisely 
estimated, but it is regarded as likely to fall heavily upon 
the same roads that ‘have been already subjected to ma- 
terially increased expense, in consequence of the full-crew 
bills adopted by Pennsylvania and other neighboring states 
within the past few months. The arbitration board declared 
that an increase in the cost of living equal to at least 7 per 
cent. of the cost in 1910, had occurred and this was practi- 
cally the sole ground upon which action was taken. It ig 
not believed to be an altogether fair estimate of the added 
cost of living in the section covered by the anthracite roads. 

With reference to the apparent suggestion contained in 
the report that additional increases in operating expense will 


in 


_Which has been 


necessitate additional charges for freights, this is but one of 
many similar suggestions which have lately been coming to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and to other Federal 
authorities, in favor of a prompt action by the commission de- 
signed to grant the 5 per cent. increase for which application 
has been made, or, at all events, to give the railroads some 
power to make charges above those that are now exacted by 
them for the movement of freight. It is quite generally ad- 
mitted in administration circles that the case of the rail-. 
roads is being greatly strengthened by such action as that of 
the arbitration board. x 

An inquiry of some ‘importance and extent was instituted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on Nov. 17 with 
reference to the rates on bituminous coal from points in 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee to points 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. The investigation thus planned will extend work 
in progress in connection with coal rates 
in the bituminous field for some time past, the previous in- 
vestigation of such rates having been more or less sporadic 
and dependent upon individual complaints filed from time to 
time. 


HARRISBURG, PENN, 


Suggestions of importance to both the miners and the 
operators of the anthracite fields were prepared at a meeting 
of the subcommittee of the mine inspectors of Luzerne County 
at a recent meeting in Wilkes-Barre. 
result of a session of the inspectors from this state held about 
a month ago in that city with James Roderick, the chief of 
the department of mines of the state. 

At the meeting of the committee it was found that more 
than 75 per cent. of the accidents which occur in the anthra- 
cite fields are due to three causes, which are: Falls of coal 
and rock, the use of powder and other explosives, and to 
mine cars. 

In regard to the first cause in which a large number of 
men is injured, it was suggested by the committee of in- 
spectors that the chambers and gangways be made more 
safe by employing an additional number of props and tim- 
bers, the latter to be placed at smaller intervals than is 
now the practice. It was pointed out that in many cases the 
accidents from falls of coal and rock are caused by the 
failure of the men to place the timbers close enough together 
to prevent any of the loose material from coming through. 
Instances were cited where a piece of rock from the roof 
had slipped through without any warning and caused injury 
to either the miner or laborer, when if the timbers had been 
placed close enough together such an occurrence would have 
been impossible. 

In regard to the use of explosives the committee is deter- 
mined that more care shall be used in the handling of the 
Same than is now exercised. It was pointed out that the 
only precautions adopted by many of the men in handling 
powder are those printed on the package. One bad practice 
of the miner of today is to open his keg of powder and make 
a charge while the contents are exposed to view. In many 
cases a spark from his lamp may fall into the keg, and the 
next moment an explosion occurs which may cause an explo- 


The meeting was the 


sion of gas and the injury of more men than the miner him- | 


self. 
Precautions of Susquehanna Coal Co. 


A compliment is paid the Susquehanna Coal Co. fer the 
manner in which it is looking after the safety of the men 
in its employ. It was stated that the company had at its 
own expense placed 22 men at work, their sole duty being to 
instruct employees as to how to avoid accidents. The men 
go through the workings of the colliery daily and make sug- 
gestions to the men employed therein, and see that the same 
are carried out. The result of this system is most satis- 
factory to the company, and has resulted in a decrease in 
the number of accidents. ; 

Those who were present at the meeting of the committee 
and the districts represented by them are: Hugh McDonald. 
sixth: Thomas J. Williams, seventh; S. J. Jennings, eighth; 
D. T. Davis, ninth; Joseph J. Walsh, tenth; David J. Roderick, 
eleventh. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Mount Carmel—A 7-ft. bed of coal has been found on the 
Bolich property near Taylorville, and a 25-ft. seam has been 
discovered at the Locust Spring mine, of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. The output of the colliery will be 
greatly increased by this new discovery. The Reading Co., 
‘have just opened a new hospital and washroom for the 
‘miners at the foot of the Locust Spring shaft. 


H 


fH Dunmore—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. is reported to be 
negotiating for the purchase of the Sibley colliery of the 
_Elliott-McClure Co., on the mountainside, west of Old Forge. 
‘Formal announcement is expected soon. 

: The Sibley colliery has been in operation for many years 
as an independent company. The coal beds are said to con- 
tain many thousands of tons of coal yet. The Elliott-McClure 
_Co., present owner, is a Philadelphia concern, and has worked 
‘this mine for several years. 






: 


Secranton—Following the dismissal of two slate pickers, 
1000 miners struck at the Bellevue colliery, owned by the 
Lackawanna Co. The boys charge that the boss was dis- 
-eriminating against them, and when they complained of the 
alleged unfair treatment the strike was called. 

; A settling caused by mine working started in the rear of 
a building on South Washington Ave., the hole was ten feet 
in diameter and thirty feet in depth. The mine underneath 

this part of the city is operated by Sloan and the Central 

“coal Co. 


Plymouth—The Delaware & Hudson Co. tract, in the 
vicinity of No. 4 shaft is perforated like a sieve with cave 
holes, which allows the surface water to flow into the mine 
workings, and to prevent this, a force of men have been 
put to work to change the course of a stream from the 
mountainside toward Brown’s Creek. The borough has in- 
structed its attorney to apply for an injunction restraining 
not only the D. & H. Co., but also the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. and Kingston Coal Co., from allowing water to 
flow over its streets and into Brown’s Creek. 

The settling in the Dodds mine of the Plymouth Coal Co. 
caused considerable damage to property on Main St, 
and for a time it was feared that some of the buildings 
would topple over. 


Bituminous 


Brockwayville—The Toby Coal Co. operating in Elk County, 
has purchased a new tract of coal lands and will open a mine 
to take the place of the Black Diamond mine, which is almost 
»xhausted. 


Harwick—The Allegheny Coal Co. has filed a suit against 
three miners in which it seeks to recover $500 damages from 
each, for the defendants’ refusal to vacate houses of the com- 
pany after having received due notice to do so. 


Du Bois—The Northwestern Mining & Exchange Co. will 
soon begin the sinking of a shaft at Cramer Station, Jef- 
ferson County, on the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh R.R., 
which is expected to result in the building of a new mining 
village and one of the largest coal operations of that company 
in this part of the state. Work is expected to start very soon. 


Pittsburgh—For almost a year there has been such a brisk 
market that the demand for good coal land has been steady 
and it is at present said to be better than in a long time. A 
5000-acre tract of coal in Cumberland Township, Greene 
County, is being examined as to the titles, preparatory to 
being transferred to a big steel company, the selling price 
averaging about $1000 per acre. The coal land belongs to 
J. V. Thompson and others at Uniontown, but just what steel 
company is buying it has not been disclosed. One rumor is 
that it goes to the Jones & Laughlin Co., but this is denied 
by a member of that corporation, Large tracts of coal in Al- 

_legheny, Washington and Westmoreland Counties are also 
being so closely held, as to be practically unobtainable, which 
accounts for the good prices being obtained for coal farther 
away from Pittsburgh. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. recently filed a suit against 
William P. Snyder in which it seeks to recover $80,000 dam- 
ages. It is alleged in the statement of claim filed by the 
company that Snyder and Charles Donnolly, now deceased, 
owned the McClure Coke Co., which was later purchased 
by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. It is averred by the plaintiff 
that it has been compelled to pay obligations which belonged 
to the McClure Coke Company. 

The Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. has paid to the Union Trust 
Co., trustee of the first mortgage bonds, $272,000 for sinking- 
fund account, to retire and cancel bonds of that amount. 

The Johnetta Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh-Buf- 
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’ 
falo Co., during the week satisfied of record $57,144 of mort- 
gages, held by owners of coal lands in Washington County. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg—The severe storm laid off 2000 miners, 
road cars being unobtainable. 


rail- 


Wellsburg—Four hundred men of the West Virginia and 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. at Gilchrist and La Belle are out to ob’ 
tain the 8-hour day, check weighmen and a recognition of 
the union. The company will not concede the last demand. 


Charleston—One death and three nonfatal accidents each 
working day is the record of the coal mines of West Virginia 
for the four months ending Oct. 31. 

Following the purchase of the New River coal field by 
British interests, local operators predict that it may not be 
long until other extensive holdings pass formally into foreign 
ownership. Agents of D. A. Thomas, Welsh mine owners and 
capitalists, are in the West Virginia fields, and it is under- 
stood they have gathered options on more than 30 properties, 
with an annual output of 2,500,000 tons. 

The case against John P. White, national president of the 
United Mine Workers of America and other national and 
district officials was called Nov. 18. The defendants are in- 
dicted for alleged conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

Governor H. D. Hatfield and Chief Inspector E. A. Henry 
are conferring on a system of classification of mines into 
nonhazardous, hazardous and extra-hazardous operations. ‘It 
is proposed that the more hazardous be more frequently in- 
spected and the system is to be used as a basis for liabilities 
chargeable under the working men’s compensation law. 

Coal operators from Kanawha and New River districts met 
Nov. 8 and appointed a committee to confer with the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio R.R. relative to car supply. Failing redress 
they propose to appeal to the state public service commis- 
sion or the interstate commerce commission. 


KENTUCKY 


Henderson—The coal men nearby have started a price 
war and prices have been reduced 25 to 50 per cent. 


Providence—Several thousand acres of coal privileges in 
the Lisman, Corluth and Nebo sections have been sold to 
Pittsburgh capitalists, W. L. Baker, of the Corluth country, 
secured options on the property some time ago. The syn- 
dicate will open mines. 





Whitesburg—It is reported that a deal is pending between 
C. Bascom Slemp, the Virginia congressman and coal operato:z, 
and the Mineral Fuel Co. and the Consolidation Coal Co., look- 
ing to a change in the ownership of Mr. Slemp’s fine coal 
properties in the Boone’s Fork region. Mr. Slemp and a num- 
ber of other prominent coal operators recently went through 
the new operations of the Mineral Fuel Co. at Fleming and 
Potter’s Fork, and also visited the Consolidation Coal Co.'s 
mines at McRoberts, Dunham, Jenkins and Burdine. 


ALABAMA 


Acton—Twenty-four miners are known to have been killed 
and at least 12 others are still missing as a result of an ex- 
plosion. at the Alabama Fuel and Iron Co.’s No. 2 mine near 
here. It said that 43 men, the majority white, went intc 
the workings early today but how many left before the ex': 
plosion is not known. The Federal mine-rescue automo- 
bile car, recently transferred to Birmingham, made’a quick 
run of 34 miles to Acton, arriving at the same time as the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.’s rescue car which was dis- 
patched by special train. The mine fan was not injured 
and was set in motion at once. 


OHIO 


Belle Valley—The Imperial Mine of the O’Gara Coal Co. 
had another explosion Nov. 12 in which one man was burned. 


Columbus—Joint ownership of the Kanawha & Michigan 
Ry. by the Lake Shore and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. must 
cease by order of U. S. Circuit Court. 

Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan-Coal 
Association has been called before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the anthracite coal freight hearing. Mr. Nigh 
represents the association which consists of hundreds of deal- 
ers throughout the states of Onio, Indiana and Michigan who 
are asking for a general reduction in anthracite rates. It is 
claimed that the rate to Buffalo compared with other rates 
of like distance is inequitable. 

The joint legislative commission which was named by Gov- 
ernor Cox to investigate and report on a policy respecting the 
future of the canals of the state will meet in Columbus soon 
to take evidence. Coal men are very much interested in the 
proposition as the question of the abandonment of Ohio 
canals will be considered. 
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ILLINOIS 


Spring field—Pittsburgh Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, purchased at 
receiver’s sale all the properties of the Illinois Collieries Co. 
in Sangamon, Macoupin, Montgomery and Bond Counties for 
$2,000,000. The bonds were principally held by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. The receivership dates back to 1909. 

Taylorville—The Christian County Coal Co.’s mine is 
closed and 350 men are on strike to get better terms for two 
motormen. The men do not work every day and want 
$87.45 per month. 

Eldorado—The miners of the Eldorado Coal & Mining Co. 
are on a strike, to force the above named company to remove 
the mine manager, because he permitted violations of the 
mining law. 

The miners have made a complaint to the State Mining 
Hoard, asking that the manager’s certificate be canceled. 


Belleville—Owing to the cylinder head of one of the cyl- 
inders of the hoisting engine at the Massie mine blowing out, 
the mine was closed down several days, and a serious acci- 
dent was averted by the presence of mind of the engineer in 
applying brakes, preventing one of the cages dropping. 


INDIANA 


Petersburg—Parish & Co., of Bicknell, who have leased 
1600 acres of coal land west of this city, are testing the ter- 
ritory with core drills for a suitable location for the shaft. 


Terre Haute—An explosion occurred at the new mine of the 
Clovelly Coal Co., near here, on Nov. 10, driving both cages 
to the top of the tipple and causing great damage to same. 

Three men are dead, the result of an explosion in the 
Higgins-Martin coal mine at Pine Ridge. Two of the men 
were suffocated, and the engineer died from heart failure, 
due to the excitement incident to the explosion. 


COLORADO 


Denver—Forbes, a camp of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., 
12 miles north of Trinidad was reoccupied by the state 
militia on Nov. 5 after a skirmish in which Robert Nichol, 
the superintendent was fired on. The operators in the strike 
district agreed on Nov. 7 to take back all strikers but those 
guilty of crimes. It is said there are 140 thus blacklisted. 
The operators still refused, however, to recognize the union. 

Large numbers of miners were returning to work at that 
date but the fisht at Forbes was renewed Nov. 8 killing 5 
nonunion men, probably mortally injuring 2 others, less 
seriously hurting another; four troopers were deported, two 
nonunion men beaten and four R.R. bridges burned. At La 
Veta three guards bringing home a miner were ambuscaded 
and all four men killed. 

Gov. E. M. Ammons threatened to call on the U. S. troop- 
ers at Fort Douglas as he was hampered by State Auditor 
Roady Kenahan leaving the state without signing certificates 
of.indebtedness for the support of the militia. At a joint meet- 
ing of the chamber of commerce and the real estate exchange, 
Frank Gove, counsel for the Victor-American Co. offered to 
give the city or state a mine, as the company Officials wanted 
to see how successful municipal or state operators would be. 
On Nov. 11, five miners confessed to the ambuscade and 
murder at La Veta. 

Pueblo—Judge Lewis declared to the grand jury investi- 
gating the strike, that attempts to prevent the mining of 
coal, which was still in the ground was not a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. 


MISSOURI 


Fulton—The Callaway Coal Co. has begun stripping opera- 
tions, with a $25,000 stripping machine at its property five 
miles southwest of here. The machine, it is estimated, will 
uncover 200 tons of coal a day, and at this rate between seven 
and eight acres of coal will be mined in a year. The company 
has options on 200 acres of coal lands which will be all that 
will be needed for several years. The machine will remove 
earth and rock 30 ft. deep at a single operation. 


WASHINGTON 


Spokane—Attorney N. W. Prockett, of the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Co., of Tacoma, Seattle and Olympia, 
has asked the Public Service Commission for the privilege of 
putting into effect at once the new tariffs for power furnished 
the coal-mining operators of western Washington. The priv- 
ilege will be granted as soon as a few changes are made. 

Organization of the Wilkeson Light, Fuel & Power Co. 
has been finally consummatd by coast men, taking over 960 
acres of coal lands in Pierce County near the town of Wilke- 
hon, and including the Briar Hill, Davis and Bowen proper- 
ties, which are said to contain between 60,000,000 and 80,000,- 
000 tons of high-grade bituminous coal. A townsite will be 
established and a light, water and power plant put into oper- 
ation just as soon as possible. 
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NEW MEXICO 
Dawson—Rees H. Beddow states that the explosion of Oct. 
23 was caused by coal dust. The U. S. Bureau of Mines fourd 
only 0.19 per cent, of methane in the sample of air sent from 
the mine a week before explosion. In last 10 days experts 
have hunted gas and have nowhere seen a cap on the lamp. 
The loss of life is fixed at 263 men. : 


ALASKA 


Cooks Inlet—Capt. Neilson has discovered a valuable de- 
posit of anthracite along the Knik River at the northeastern 
eorner of Cooks’ Inlet. 

Next year Fairbanks will receive coal from the British 
Yukon, near Five Fingers, where a mine was opened this year 


by C. J. Milton and other St. Paul capitalists. 

eee eee eee 
| RECENT COAL AND COKE | 
PATENTS 


Steam Boiler Furnace—Orland D. Orvis, New York, N. Y., 
1,071,787, Sept. 2, 1913. Filed Jan. 20, 1911, Serial No. 603,685. 

Gas Producer—Emile Dor-Delattre, Leige, Belgium, 1,072,- 
098, Sept. 2, 1913. Filed July 24, 1911, Serial No. 640,182. 

Smoke Consuming Device for Fire Boxes—W. D. Boyce, 
New York, N. Y., 1,071,689, Sept. 2, 1913. Filed May 15, 1912, 
Serial No. 697,443. 

Furnace Door—F. Orth, Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
Sept. 2, 1913. Filed Dec. 4, 1911, Serial No. 663,801. 

Water Tube Boiler—Wilheim Schmidt, Cassel-Wilhelm- 
shohe, Germany, 1,072,174, Sept. 2, 1913. Filed April 12, 1911, 
Serial No. 610,549. 

Fire Box for Boilers—J. McClellon, Everett, Mass., 1,072,- 
865, Sept. 9, 19138. Filed June 7, 1909. Serial No. 500,562. 

Boiler Furnace—Gustavy de Grahl, Zehlendorf, Germany, 
1,073,039, Sept. 9, 1913. Filed Nov. 20, 1911, Serial No. 661,352. 

Stop for Mining Cars—James A. Nolan, Bowerston, Ohio, 
1,072,977, Sept. 9, 1913. Filed Aug. 7, 1912, Serial No. 713,938. 

Apparatus for Separating Fine Coal and the Waste Ma- 
terials Thereof. G. B. Damon, assigner to Lehigh Coal and 


1,071,786, 





Navigation Co., New York, 1,072,833, Sept. 9, 1913. Filed Aug. 
8, 1908, Serial No. 447,630. 
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M. G. Doll has accepted the position of general sales 
manager with the Bury Compressor Co., of Erie, Penn. 


Frank Oakes, former general shop foreman of the Chicago 
works Link-Belt Co., has been made superintendent of their 
works at Philadelphia. 


Cc. Willis Adams, former superintendent of the Link- 
Belt Co.’s Philadelphia works, has been transferred to 
their Chicago works to take up his duties as assistant to 
the president. 


Oscar W. Schnell, general outside foreman of the six col- 
lieries of the D. & H. Co. in Larksville Borough, has re- 
signed his position, and Charles Contine, of the Dickson col- 
liery has been selected as his successor. 


Cc. V. Kerr, the organizer of the Kerr Turbine Co., New 
York, and later with McEwen Bros., of Wellsville, N. Y., is 
now connected with the staff of the Centrifugal Pump De- 
partment of the A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works. 


Anthony Mohr has returned to Portland, Ore., after a five 
months visit in the coal mines of eastern Oregon in which he 
is interested. He reports that the development work in the 
mines in Wheeler county is far exceeding all expectations. 


George Gould, breaker foreman at the South Wilkes-Barre 
colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., has been 
appointed outside foreman at the Parrish colliery of the 
same company, to succeed John Bresnahan, who recently re- 
signed. 


Hywel Davies and W. J. von Borries have entered into a 
partnership under the firm name of Davies & von Borries as 
consulting mining, civil and industrial engineers, with offices 
at 39 Hernando Bldg., Lexington, Ky., and 110 S. 7th St, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Cc. L. Newcomb, Jr., has been appointed to succeed G. B. 
Turner as western representative of The Goulds Mfg. Co., 
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Seneca Falls, N. Y. Mr. Newcomb’s headquarters will be at 12 
Chamber of Commerce, Denver, Colo., and he will look after 
‘the company’s interest in the Rocky Mountains and North- 
western territories. 


; M. M. Bardwell, who was formerly located in Louisville 
as general manager of the coal companies in which Byrne & 
| Speed, of Louisville, are interested, has transferred his offices 

‘to the Western Kentucky operation of the Taylor Coal Co. 


‘at Beaver Dam. Mr. Bardwell still spends a good deal of his 






will be spent in moving the coal. 


According to Mr. 
“ships by June, 1914 ready for its tests. 


| engineer and engineer for Somerset borough. 
“succeeds George B. Glennas general manager 
. side Coal Co. at Johnstown. 


time in Louisville, however. 


| Elmer O. Long, assistant chief engineer of the Consolida- 
oo Coal Co. in Somerset County has tendered his resigna- 
tion and will engage in business with Frank B. Flick, mining 
Charles Ling 
of the Sunny- 


Philip P. Bourne has recently been appointed chief engi- 
neer of the Epping-Carpenter Pump Co., with shops at Pitts- 
burg. Mr. Bourne was for eight years, chief of the engi- 
neering staff at The Blake-Knowles Steam Pump Works, 
Bast Cambridge, Mass. This appointment is in line with other 
recent activities of the Epping-Carpenter Pump Co., in 
strengthening their organization and enlarging their busi- 
ness, especialiy in high duty and centrifugal pumping ma- 
chinery. 


John W. Smith, special disbursing agent of the U. S. Navy 
with the Matanuska coal mining expedition, was in Seattle 
recently purchasing horse sleds and other equipment neces- 
sary for the transportation of the coal to tidewater, a dist- 
ance of about 300 miles. It is expected thet the entire winter 
There were about 800 
tons taken from the experimental mine during the summer. 
Smith, this will all be aboard the naval 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has announced the follow- 
ing appointments as District Superintendent in the Wyoming 
Division, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of District 
Superintendent Joseph J. Jones: J. S. Hammonds, form- 
erly District Superintendent at Henry, Mineral Springs, 
Franklin and Warrior Run Collieries, to be District Superin- 
tendent at Henry, Prospect and Dorrance Collieries; and 
Sheldon Jones, formerly Asst. District Superintendent at 
Prospect Colliery, to be District Superintendent at Mineral 
Spring, Franklin and Warrior Run Collieries. 
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McComas, W. WVa.—The Thomas Coal Co. will equip its 
power station at Mora, W. Va., with new 100-kw. and 200-kw. 
rotary converters and switchboards, and has ordered the ap- 
paratus from the General Electric Co. 





Dante, Va.—The Clinchfield Coal Corporation will soon 
place in operation in its mines eight 5-ton and two 10-ton 
electric mining iocomotives recently purchased from the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


Elisworth, Penn.—The Ellsworth Collieries Co. has ar- 
ranged to add to its power-plant equipment a 937-k.v.-a. Cur- 
tis turbo-generator unit with 25-kw. turbo-exciter, switch- 
board panels and accessories. The apparatus will be built and 
installed by the General Electric Co. 


Belmont, Ohio—Belmont Coal Mining Co.is remodeling the 
outside layout of its Glencoe Mine. The old car haul which 
extended into the mine was abandoned, and is now being re- 
placed by a shorter and steeper one, which has the advantage 
of keeping all the machinery on the cutside where it is ac- 
cessible and can be better taken care of. The electric loco- 
motives will now bring the cars out of the mine through an 
opening made for the purpose, delivering them to a chain car 
feeder, which feeds them regularly to the chain car haul. The 
new equipment is being installed hy the Fairmont Mining 
Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


Elkins, W. Va.—The Davis Colliery Co. is remodeling the 
tipple at Coalton “mine. Preparation is being made for a 
better grade of lump and egg coal. Shaker screens separate 
the sizes, delivering the lump and egg coal to separate pick- 
ing tables. The tables are located over the railroad tracks, 
running longitudinally with them, and loading into the cars 
over adjustable booms—thus eliminating breakage. The nut 
and slack sizes are used for coking. A Bradford cleaner is 
being installed to improve the quality of these sizes. Con- 
tract for this equipment was awarded the Fairmont Mining 
Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
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Bucyrus, Ohio—The recently organized Bucyrus Lumber 
Co. has taken over the planing mill, coal and builders supply 
yard of the White Lumber and Coal Co., of Bucyrus. 


Oakwood, Ill.—The large new tipple of the Two Rivers 
Coal Co. at old Missionveld, southeast of this village, is 
nearing completion, and it is stated that coal will be hoisted 
here within a few weeks. 


Spokane, Wash.—The Summit Coal Co. near the slope 
mines of the Northwestern Improvement Co. at Cle Elum has 
been sold to the Roslyn Fuel Company, the consideration be- 
ing in the neighborhood of $40,000. 


Erie, Penn.—The Erie Pump & Engine Works has recently 
purchased the business, patterns, ete., of the Lake City Engi- 
neering Co., of Erie, Penn. The business of the latter firm 
will be continued under the new management. 


O’Fallon, Tl.— All TIllinois coal-hoisting records were 
broken at the Nigger Hollow Mine No. 2, when 4400 tons of 





eoal were hoisted in 7% hr.; the previous record being held 
by a mine at Benld, Ill., which hoisted 4356 tons in 8& 
hours. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has purchased 
from the Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Co. 395 acres of coal land 
located in Jefferson township, at a consideration of $274,000. 
The coal underlies 12 tracts of land facing the Mononga- 
hela River. 


Windber, Penn.—The Berwind-White Coal Co. has closed 
a deal for the purchase of approximately 2000 acres of coal 
land owned by the Henrietta Coal Co. adjoining the Ber- 
wind-White No. 42 operation. It is likely that an opening 
will be made in this tract. 


Franklin, Kan.—The Western Coal & Mining Co., which is 
opening up two new mines at this place, has announced that 
coal has been reached in both. One of the company’s new 
mines at Lexington, Mo., has begun production, while the 
tipple on a fourth is being built. 





Sewalls Point, Va.—The 200,000-ton storage plant of the 
Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., which has been building for some 
months, is now completed. It has been given a test, about 
500 tons being dumped into the receiving pits and transferred 
to the storage yard. The plant consists of two 20-ft. con- 
crete receiving pits built in the center of a cleared field. 
Railroad tracks run across the pits and the coal is dumped 
from hopper-bottom ears into the pits. After the coal has 
been dumped, it is dug out by a steam shovel and deposited 
in the storage yard on either side of the receiving pits. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—The Oak Ridge Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $10,000. Robt. Hall, M. E. 


Mage and W. EB. Linton are the directors. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Oak Ridge Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated here with $100,000 capital stock, to mine coal. 
The directors are Robert Hall, M. E. Mage and W. E. Linton. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The British Columbia Collieries Co. 
has been organized with a capital stock of $500,000. The 
incorporators are James C. Andrew, George B. Norris, George 
H. Derry and Walter H. Hickman. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—A charter has been issued to the Nor- 
wood Coal Co., with an authorized capital of $10,000. The in- 
corporators are: Karl Horner, Chas. B. Shont, J. Lee Horner, 
Wm. H. Wolverton and Chas. B. Johnson. 


Kewanee, Iil.—The Streicher-Stuhlsatz Coal Co., to con- 
duct mining and construction business, has been organized 
with a capital of $2000. The incorporators are: John Streicher, 
John Stuhlsatz, John P, Steeicher and Peter Stuhlsatz. 


Bristol, Tenn.—The United Collieries Co. has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $5,000,000 for the purpose of extensive 
developments in the Black Mountain coal district. Chas. W. 
Pondurant is president and manager of the new company. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Horse Creek Block Coal Co. has 


‘been chartered, with an authorized capital stock of $100,000. 


The principal offices of the company will be in Charleston. 
The incorporators are: G, B. Combs, T: R. Farley, P. R. Hen?- 
rick, A. A. Honaker, John Jarrell and G. W. Johnson. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Miard coal more active as season advances. Companies 
drawing on their stocks. Soft coal moderately firm with a 
tendency to decline. Lake shipping about finished. 


Seasonable weather conditions have created a demand for 
hard coal at all the distributing centers, and the trade has 
attained the greatest activity of the year. The last rush of 
water shipments to points soon closing to navigation is now 
on, and there are some anxious phases to the situation. Stove 
coal continues the leader in demand, and the shortage is be- 
coming more sharply defined as the season advances. While 
concessions in the circular are occasionally heard of on cer- 
tain sizes, this is confined almost entirely to shipments 
threatened with demurrage charges; the market generally is 
so strong that the companies are already beginning inroads 
on their storage supplies. 

Bituminous coal continues uncertain, 


tive. The tendency is strongly toward a declining market 
due to the apathy in general business. Adequate, though not 
excessive, tonnages are reported at all the large distributing 
centers, and business is quiet. Contract consumers are show- 
ing a disposition to take more on their contracts, however, and 
it is clear that the more seasonable weather is having an 
effect upon conditions. The outlook is by no means clear. 
The opening prices for 1914 are already being discussed, and 
in view of the possible labor trouble next April, the opinion 
prevails that a higher level will be established. 

An embargo of several days’ duration was declared in the 
Pittsburgh district against Lake shipping as the result of 
the heavy storm of last week; the tremendous losses by the 
Lake shipping interests will now make it impossible to move 
as much coal to the head of the Lakes as was anticipated. 
Because of the tie-up in transportation facilities there was a 
temporary urgent demand, manufacturing interests being the 
worst sufferers, but normal conditions are now about re- 
stored. The trade is now face to face with the problem 
of finding new markets for the Lake tonnages, but with a 
heavy demand in the West not much difficulty is anticipated. 
However, the readjustment is being viewed with some un- 
easiness, particularly because of the rather critical po- 
sition of the market. 

The Ohio market has stiffened up sharply due to the re- 
cent storm; Lake shipping has, of course, been badly crippled 
because of the large number of vessels lost, and a conges- 
tion is threatened at some of the junction points. Consider- 
able difficulty is being experienced in getting sufficient coal 
forward at Hampton Roads to meet contract requirements; 
shipments have been heavy, and the slow return of railroad 
equipment from the Lakes is tightening the car supply. Con- 
sumers in the Southern market are taking the minimum 
amounts on their contracts and domestic coal has failed to 
develop any briskness in spite of the approaching cold weather 
and uncertain car supplies. 

The steam trade in the Middle West is 
ment, but in spite of the severe weather 


showing improve- 
conditions, the 


domestic market continues slow. Some storing of coal is 
already being done in anticipation of possible labor trouble 
next April. 
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EASTERN MARKET 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Hampton Roads coals plentiful, and only a quiet demand. 
New England consumers accepting deliveries more regularly. 
Georges Creek and the Pennsylwanias show no significant 
change... Water freights easy and anthracite showing pos- 
sibly a milder tone, but with dealers no less anxious. 


Bituminous—The Hampton Roads coals are mulling along, 
$2.85 continuing the price on what few sales there are of 
spot coal. There is a sufficiency of coal on hand at all the 
piers, so the dispatch is excellent, although with most of 
the agencies the coastwise trade is still being relied upon to 
furnish the more consistent market. Off-shore the demand is 
better, but so far confined to the larger shippers. In this 
section business is only quiet. The corporations are ace 
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with a pronounced: 
wavering tendency, and generally firm, though far from ac-, 
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cepting deliveries on their contracts rather more regularly 
than early in the month and the advance of seasonable 
weather makes a difference. The prospect for December ig 
not clear, however, and there are many who think spot 
purchases will continue to be made at the season contract 
price. | 

Georges Creek is also quiet, but with a normal movement 
on contract. The same is true of the better grades from 
Pennsylvania. There is some see-sawing of prices on the 
latter, the tendency being down rather than up, however, 
and all hands are still in doubt as to what the season will 
bring forth. The inferior coals are slow, and those operations 
that have been imprudent enough to ship on the market are 
netting some low prices at New York and Philadelphia. The 
call here for Pennsylvania is only scattering, and there igs 
nothing that signifies any material improvement in the near 
future. All-rail trade is in about the same situation as the 
business at tide. 


Freights—Rates from Hampton Roads are still easy at 
70@75c. on large sailing vessels, with almost no inquiry for 
steamers. On Long Island Sound, barges from New York 
have been moving slowly and freights are up 5e. or so. 


Authracite—The last cargoes are now being loaded for 
Bangor and other Eastern ports that soon will be ice-bound. 
The demand is strong everywhere, although retail trade is 
having a temporary lull. The dealers, however, are still 
anxious about supplies, particularly of stove, and they are 
beginning to be in a mildly complaining mood. ‘There have 
been several short interruptions to the movement of tows 
the past fortnight and that has meant rather slower ship- 
ment than would otherwise have been the case. Less is 
heard of premium coal in New York and there is perhaps an 
easier tone than a week ago. 

Quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahonta 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New Rive 
Mines*................- $1.00@1.55 $1.25@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia* Ven. see 2.25@2.75 2.50@2.90 2.92@3.02 
New. York* iis mncee ae 2.55@3.05 2.80@3.20- 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*® 3) 355s Aa ee en da eee 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads*®. J...) 00) cdi ae hace vlog ee eee nee $2.85@2.90 
Boston fies etree yitlaes athe eels Gtece we sis thle ae) Oe aie 3.72@3.82 
Providence . o's -0 ns Sees. sta «de nels ne Dane e w.. 3.706@3.9m 
*F.o.b. On cars. 


NEW YORK 
Bituminous slow but buyers are quietly accumulating sur- 
plus tonnage. Shipments on contracts continue good. Stove 
coal becoming shorter as the season advances. Most of the 
hard coals now in short supply. 


Bituminous—The New York soft-coal market is in fair 
condition, but quiet. Consumers, as a rule, are not buying 
very heavily, but on the other hand, there is the general be- 
lief that they want to see more coal ahead at this time of the 
year. Such a condition is only natural as the appearance of 
a protracted spell of severe weather would soon wipe out all 
available supplies, and create a tight situation. It is this 
uncertainty that is probably the mainstay of the market. 

The heavy storm of last week had little effect upon con- 
ditions here, particularly as regards Pennsylvania coals; the 
mines in that district were not in the storm zone, and ex- 
perienced little or no inconvenience. Car supply on the Penn- 
sylvania R.R., however, tightened up preceptibly toward the 
end of last week, being reported at only 60% requirements, 
and showed indications of being inadequate the beginning of 
the current week. The New York Central is furnishing a 
full supply. The labor question continues to be a bother- 
some factor, not so much in the supply, mines having a 
relatively full complement of men, but finding it impossible 
to keep them at work steady. The market continues as 
follows: ® 

West Virginia steam, $2.65@2.75; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.75@2.85; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.85@2.95; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.15@3.25; George’s Creek, $3.20@ 
3.30. 

Anthracite—The feature of the New York hard-coal mar- 
ket is the acute shortage of stove coal; the trade seems to be 
absolutely barren of this grade. Nut coal at the present 
time is nearly as short as stove, and as a matter of fact, egg 
is the only grade that can be supplied with any dispatch. 
This was in short supply a few weeks ago, but has re- 
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-ntly become a complete drug on the market. As a rule 
usiness is quiet, not because of the lack of orders, but due 
sore to the difficulty in obtaining tonnage. 
| In the smalier sizes, buckwheats are generally heavy with 
fhe exception of the high grades of No. 1 which are short. 
tice coal is holding its own, while barley is exceptionally 
ong. Pea coal continues the leader in the smaller sizes; the 
rade is expressing the wish that the producers would re- 
adjust their preparation so as to increase the pr oportion of 
ea coal. 
_ The car supply seemed to be much improved in the region 
vith the exception of the Reading on which the supply is 
jinaccountably tight; apparently, however, this applies more 
jarticularly on shipments East. 

The New York hard-coal market is now 
‘ollowing basis: 








quotable on the 





—Upper Ports—— ——- Lower Ports 


Circular Individual Circular* Individual 

MEET eae rhe Che: sisvata bce SOOO Meee racete se ns $4.95 

ogg.. 5.25 $5.10@5.25 5.20 $5.00@5.20 
do 6 CSR ABB eos 6525 5,.25@5.75 5.20 5.20@5.70 
Hipmestnut......-......+.-- 5.50 DOO 5.45 5,35@3.45 
BS MEENEER alc, clc one vatssc.0 2 e » 3.50 3.50 3.45 3.45 

Wmekwheat......seeeecnes 25 2.60@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.20@2.70 

|. Jo SHIR aioe raeioronos 2.25 D225 1.95@2.20 1.70@2.20 
SMMMMEERVEreitts tore st esac alee iP icp: 1.60@1.75 1.70 1.40@1.70 


*An addition of 2%4% is required on the prepared sizes 
si this column to cover ‘the new Pennsylvania state tax. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Hard coal showing a consistent improvement with demand 
cood on practically all sizes. Stove coal the leader. Compan- 
ies beginning to lift their storage supplies. Car supply un- 
satisfactory. Bituminous uncertain. 


The close of this week finds the anthracite trade at the 
highest stage of activity so far this season. Outside of egg 
coal almost everything is moving off without any special 
jurging. Stove coal has been scarce for so long a period, that 
lit is an old story, and as the winter advances, the shortage 
becomes more emphasized. Premiums of anywhere from 10 
to 25c. per ton are made but notwithstanding the demand, one 
‘still hears of concessions on some of the sizes. Demurrage 
jcharges at the distributing points in the regions, for cars held 
‘over a certain length of time, is doubtless responsible, in 
some cases, for this condition. It is no doubt a fact that or- 
ders flow in more freely some days than others, and when it 
happens that there is an accummulation of cars that are ap- 
proaching the danger line, an inducement in the way of con- 
“eessions from the so called circular, furnishes a prompt dis- 
position. This probably applies more to egg than any other 
size, as all other coals are moving freely. 

Operations at the mines still continue at capacity, and 
the output is running well ahead of the corresponding period 
for last year. Coal stocks are already being depleted on cer- 
tain sizes, particularly pea and chestnut. It is understood 
that none of the companies have any appreciable tonnage of 
stove on hand, and what little they had has doubtless been 
sent to the market. The car supply seems to vary from day 
‘to day. One hears of occasional complaints of the shortage 
and the situation as a whole is not satisfactory. 

In bituminous coal the trade seems to grow worse in- 
stead of better. Orders are harder to get, but this may be 
accounted for by the fact that the operators are still holding 
to the prices that obtained a month or six weeks ago. A dis- 
position to dicker, has a tendency to bring business, consum- 
ers seeming to be willing to buy, if they can do so at their 
price, or a little lower than what the operators are asking. 
The consuming trade seems to appreciate the unusual situation 
and are taking advantage of it. From now on, unless condi- 
tions change materially, there is likely to be a marked soften- 
ing in prices, gradual but apparently sure. 








BALTIMORE, MD. 


The trade still facing a declining market. 
from blizzard in mining regions. Car movement easy, 
exports increasing. 


That the coal trade here is still facing a declining mar- 
ket has to be admitted. This is particularly true in the 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania bituminous fields, due to 
the cutting off of heavy shipments to the Great Lakes. 
The steel industry, the cement trade and other branches of 
business that use considerable quantities of coal and coke, 
are all more or less flat. 

In West Virginia good grade run-of-mine coals had been 
cut to 90c., while slack is selling about on the same basis, 
or in some cases a little less. In Pennsylvania, while little 
_ g00d coal can be had at.less than $1.20 and $1.25, it is being 
offered freely at that price, a decided contrast to a few weeks 
ago when agencies were begging for it at $1.35 and $1.40. 

The coke market is also weak, and it will not surprise the 


Complications 
and 
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trade to hear that 
banked at any time. 

Complications appeared last week as a result of the 
blizzard-like weather in West Virginia, shipments being de- 
layed four and five days, and all communication with the 
mine centers being shut off for several days. There were 
plenty of cars in the region, the only trouble being that the 
railroads could not move them as desired. Later in the week 
the car supply and movement was reported good. 

The anthracite trade is quiet. Steam sizes are reported in 
only fair demand and the domestic grades are in best call. 

Exports are again increasing, a total of over 60,000 tons 
having been sent out the past month, against 45,000 tons for 
September. 


a number of important ovens will be 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Bituminous dull and unsteady. Free tonnage difficult to 
place. Uncertainty regarding readjustment of business fol- 
lowing the closing of Lake shipping. Effects of the heavy 
storm. 


Bituminous—The status of the trade at the present time is 
rather uncertain, but it is clear that there is more bituminous 
coal offering than there is demand for. Where dealers have 
good contracts behind them, they express complete satisfac- 
tion with the situation but the new jobber seeking to place 
tonnage is finding it difficult to do so. Indications are that 
the market will not be clearly defined until after the Lake 
navigation has closed, and the shipments in that business 
covered in other markets. Lake business has been heavy this 
season, and the readjustment will be felt. 

Prices are steady and difficult to quote, probably being 
weak at former figures. There. is a surplus of coal all over 
the eastern part of the state, and probabilities are that there 
will be a decline, although the trade is not of the opinion that 
even this will help to move the surplus tomnage. The heavy 
storm of last week delayed the movement from a day or two 
to a week. Lake shipments were at the same time reduced 
to practically nothing. The generally adverse weather condi- 
tions, however, have been against a good consumption of coal. 

We quote the market weak and unsteady at $2.90 for Pitts- 
burgh lump; $2.80 for three-quarters; $2.65 for mine-run, and 
$2.25 for slack, the last being no longer any firmer than the 
sizes; Allegheny Valley coal is quotable at about 25c. less. 

Coke—Coke has failed to firm up any even .at the reduced 
price quoted last week. The weak situation is said to be due 
toe a conflict between coke and steel interests, and the out- 
come is dependent upon conditions in the steel industry. Coke 
is quoted in the local market on the basis of $4.70 for 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry. 

Anthracite—The heavy storm and snow blockade of last 
week was of too short duration to have any material effect 
upon the situation, and although there is a fair demand for 
hard coal, the weather is still the controlling factor. Retail 
trade is dull. 

The movement by Lake is good, considering the storm, be- 
ing for the week 126,000 tons. It is about at an end, though, 
as insurance on wooden hulls expired on Nov. 15, and will 
not be obtainable for anything after Dec. 1, except at very 
high rates. The underwriters will not be free to give exten- 
sions unless the vessel is especially promising, the Lake 
storm already having cost them about $5,000,000. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Coal movement recovering from effects of storm and tem- 
porary scarcity being relieved. Much Lake shipping lost. 
Connellsville coke stagnant, with consumption decreasing. 


Bituminous—While the coal trade has largely recovered 
from the sudden rush of demand for domestic coal result- 
ing from the storm referred to in last report, the movement 
of coal is not yet altogether normal as the railroads were 
seriously affected. In particular, an embargo was on for 
several days against coal destined for lake shipment as the 
terminals at Lake Erie docks were in no condition to receive 
it. The storm did great damage to lake shipping, destroy- 
ing at least 125,000 to 150,000 tons of vessel capacity, and al- 
though little coal was actually lost, it will be impossible to 
move nearly as much up the lakes as was expected. 

Shipments to manufacturing consumers tributary to the 
Pittsburgh district were much interfered with, and are hardly 
normal yet. For several days there was an insistent de- 
mand for spot coal, and relatively fancy prices were offered, 
but the market is now back to its old basis. Mines are run- 
ning fairly well this week, with the car supply improving 
after what amounted to a blockade, and with a fair supply 
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of men. We quote for short contracts and prompt: Slack, movement of coal cargoes was slower than has been the 
$1@1.25; mine-run, $1.40@1.50° %-im, $1.50@1.60; 1%-in., case. Drifting snow and ice delayed all trains and as a re- 


$1.65@1.75, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
Connellsville Coke—The market has been extremely quiet 
the past week, with many more sellers than buyers. Prices 


have not yielded materially since last report, but it is not 
improbable that if any important inquiries had come out they 
would have developed lower figures. 
of blast and consumption is correspondingly declining. 
is taking any 


Furnaces are going out 
No 


one interest in contracts for 1914. It is un- 
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certain how many furnaces will run and those that are sure 
of running expect lower coke prices so that they are not in- 
quiring. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.85@1.90; contract 
(nominal) $2.25; prompt foundry, $1.60@1.75; contract foun- 
dry, $1.60@1.75, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville regions in the week ending Nov. 8 at 
354,045 tons, a decrease of 21,185 tons, and shipments at 
376,479 tons, an increase of 10,983 tons. The preceding week 
production had been reported as exceeding shipments by 21,- 
000 tons and the excess of shipments over production the 
succeeding week has improved the situation. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Heavy storm of last week stiffened the market up sharply. 
Transportation seriously crippled. Lake shipping badly de- 
layed and a number of vessels lost. 


The effect of the recent storm on the Great Lakes and 
sweepirg over this section of the country during the past 
week h:s been to stiffen quotations here to such an extent 
that almost any price can be secured for track coal. The 
railroads have been urging mine shipments of their orders 
and as a consequence no difficulty in the way of short fuel 
supply was felt here. 

Cars, however, are scarce. There is practically no equip- 
ment on track here and the T. & O. C. was for days the only 
road open, shipments being greatly curtailed over the B. & O. 
and Pennsylvania lines, and even yet the movement is exceed- 
ingly slow. The railroad men declare that the congestion here 
is no worse than in other years at the same season and some 
hope is held out that the freight congestion at other points 
will be better this year. Heretofore the lack of yard space at 
Detroit has forced embargoes on north bound freight, throw- 
ing back on Toledo the burden, not only of its own cars, but 
of hundreds of freight cars for Detroit and other northern 
points. 

Toledo roads have long been preparing for the handling 
of a heavy volume of freight, and some of them notably, the 
Hocking Valley are in fair shape. The Hocking Valley has 
just received six new Mikado engines which are said to be 
the heaviest and strongest freight engines ever in use in this 
section. About Dec. 1 the 1000 new 115,000 lb. capacity coal 
cars ordered by this road will be delivered in part at least, 
which will greatly facilitate the movement; these will be the 
largest capacity coal cars in use in this section. 

The demand for both domestic and steam coal has been 
good although the warm weather of the past few days has 
had a quieting influence on the domestic market. Prices are 
firm and holding unusually close to the list. Many large 
freighters carrying coal and ore were endangered and some 
went down during the big storm among them the Henry B. 
Smith, one of the big ore boats recently built; she foundered 
off Keweenaw Point, carrying down a crew of 28 men and 
10,000 tons of ore. 




















COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sudden cold snap of last week caused a zveneral stiffen- 
ing in the market. Car shortage still bad and gradually 
growing worse. Prices ruling firm and inclined to advance. 
Lake demand still good. 


The feature of the coal trade in Ohio during the past 
week was the storm which covered the state with about a 
foot of snow and caused a rush of domestic orders. The 
long expected had come and in most cases the dedlers were 
able to cope with the situation. Their stocks were fair and 
they were able to make deliveries promptly despite the 
icy condition of the streets. As a result no shortage ap- 
peared in any line. 

The storm also had 


its effect on the railroads and the 


sult the car supply in Eastern Ohio was only about 40 per- 
cent. of normal. 
much shorter than has been the case for some time and 50 
per cent. was reported. In the Pomeroy Bend district the 
shortage was more pronounced and the output in that sec- 
tion was curtailed to 40 per cent. of the average. 

There is a good steady sale of steam sizes and many of 
the manufacturing plants have gradually increased their 
requisitions. There is also a slight tendency on the part of 
managers of factories to accumulate a small surplus to 
guard against a shortage later in the season. 

Lake trade is still active, although hindered by the severe 
storm which caused a falling off in ore movement and 
boats engaged in the lake coal business will either have to 
come back light or carry grain. 
ously interfering with the lake movement. There is a good 
demand from the Northwest and the trade will probably con- 
tinue until Nov. 25 or even later. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $2°00.@:1°90) 0-5 eee 2.25 @ 2.15 $2.00 @ 1.90 
3-4 inch va. secs are eee 75 %1.50@ 1.40 ame ce 90 1.85@1.75 
Witeeninetsy A5chcoc 1 30:51:20. sa eee 1.75@1.65 1.40@ 1.35 
Mine-run........... 1.50@1.40 1. 35 @ 1. 30 1.50@1.40 1.50@1.45 
Nut, pea and slack... 0.90@0.85 ............ 1.00 @ 0.90 Oe 0.80 
Coarse slack........ 0.80@0.75 1.00@0.95 0.90@0.80 0.75@0.70 


DETROIT, MICH. 


increase in demand and a like decrease in car supply. Top 
prices of the season. Hard coal becoming scarce. 


Bituminous—The local steam trade still continues active 
notwithstanding the advance in prices, and it is freely pre- 
dicted that further increases are in sight. The railroads are 
finding themselves unable to cope with the situation, the 
difficulty seemingly being one of inadequate motive power, 
rather than lack of equipment. 

As a result of these conditions operations in all the min- 
ing fields of both Ohio and West Virginia are seriously re- 
stricted. The sharp fall in temperature last week developed 
a new vigor in the trade, and dealers are insisting upon 
prompt delivery. Stocks in the hands of the large whole- 
salers are light, and prices are stiff and inclined to advance. 
Some abnormally high prices have been quoted during the 
past week. The following is approximately the market at the 
moment: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 © Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $i: 90 $2.25 ssan- $3200) S$2eze 
BO ae RP ho Boa 1.90 Dae ta mare 3.00 2.75 
Nut, noeenraene 1.85 1.85 ate Serie chen 
Steam lump.... 1.50 Hee dra Ste ote Soohere aegas 
Z-in, LUM aati 1.50 $1.50 1.65 $1165 “$1265 be He 
Mine-run....... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
Slack se.ceeaere 1.00 1.10 0.90 1.00 1.00 he 


see 


Anthracite—Dealers in hard coal are already experienc- 
ing trouble in making prompt delivery. Spot coal is becom- 
ing steadily scarcer and the market is strong on this grade. 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Demand still heavy on Pocahontas and New River. Short- 
age of coal at all piers. Gulf Smokeless Coal Co.’s large 
storage plant at Sewalls Point completed. 


Coal shipments from Hampton Roads for the week have 
been heavy. A large number of the shippers are short and 
are having considerable difficulty getting sufficient coal 
forward to take care of contract business. There have, 
however, been a few spot sales during the week where some 
of the suppliers have had an excess of their contract re- 
quirements. While it is difficult to get exact figures at which 
sales have been made prices quoted have ranged from $2.85 
to $3 although it is hardly likely any sales have been made 
at the latter figure. 

The present shortage of coal at Hampton Roads is due to 
two reasons. There has been a shortage of cars on one or 
two of the roads, due to the fact that cars which have been 
sent out with shipments consigned to the Lakes have not 
yet been returned. The demand has also been heavy at all 
piers during the last few days which has cut down the accu- 
mulation. The largest shipments during the week as usual 
have gone to the New England market although there has 
been one or two small shipments to Southern ports. Foreign 
shipments have gone to Port of Spain, St. Thomas, Cristobal, 
Para, Manos, and Santiago. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Market in excellent condition. 
prices improve with the season. 
dustrial outlook good. 


The outlook in the Kentucky-Tennessee fields has never 
been brighter. 


Car shortage. Domestie 
Large cotton crop and in- 


The car shortage is seri-_ 


The Southern Railway has developed an acute 


; 


In the Hocking Valley the supply was not © 
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tar shortage, but operators feel that this is compensated for 
by a general stiffening in prices, This lack of equipment 
will also be materially relieved by Dec. 1. All roads seem to 
be making every endeavor possible to handle everything of- 
‘ered them with the utmost dispatch. This is probably due 
na measure to the close coéperation between the roads and 
‘he Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


| Closing of Lake shipping having a detrimental effect on 
the market. Railroads heavy buyers and are storing coal. 
Market quiet. 


The <zecent cold snap stimulated the local market ma- 
serially, but it is still rather weak at the moment. The low 
temperatures were not of sufficient duration to create a 
permanent demand. In addition to this, the heavy storms 
brought the lake shipping to an unexpectedly short termina- 
tion, with the result that this tonnage has been thrown up- 
on the open market. 

The railroads are taking abnormally large tonnages which 
would seem to indicate that they are doing some storing; a 
few instances where the roads have confiscated coal en route 
has also been reported. Car supply is good, no complaints 
having been heard of in that quarter. Domestic quotations 
are about stationary, with no advance apparent for some 
ie. The increased schedule announced for the 15th of the 
‘month was not put into effect, because of the unsettled con- 
dition of the market. Eastern Kentucky block is steady at 
about $2.35, with block and lump at $2.10, round at $1.50, and 
mut and slack at 80@85c. Western Kentucky lump is active 
at $1.35, while mine-run is selling at 90c.@$1 and nut and 
slack at about 70 cents. 





\ qguvvevcvcaseneevvcuasvosveceevceucoesesseeecevocusneeeceeeseccceaveaeveeccncceauacasevcercevaeeaeennceagungecegeecee gece : 


SOUTHERN AND MIDDLEWESTERN 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Steam coal quiet, but domestic slightly improved. Both 
‘furnace and foundry coke slow and blacksmith coal about 
normal. Practically no demand for pig: iron. Car situation 


shows no improvement. 


This week has brought no decided change either way in 
steam coal. The demand, other than on yearly contracts, is 
not brisk; the majority of contracts are taking their regular 
tonnage, though some of the larger ones have reduced ship- 
ments to the minimum. The domestic market is rather a 
puzzle just now; notwithstanding the fact that cold weather 
will soon be here, and the prospects for ears not encourag- 
ing, the producers are not shipping near the normal tonnage 
for this season of the year and dealers claim to have sufficient 
stocks for the time being. A few days cold weather, how- 
ever, will undoubtedly catch many of them short. Consumers 
using only a car or two each season are waiting until they 
are forced to buy. 

Furnace and foundry coke are both in small demand. 
Alabama under normal conditions, ships a large tonnage of 
furnace coke to Mexican smelters, but due to the present 
trouble, this demand has been temporarily cut off, until there 
is practically no Birmingham coke moving to Mexico; this is 
having a tendency to weaken the local market, but even 
under such adverse conditions, the price is holding up well. 
Blacksmith coal is about normal, the demand being satis- 
factory and prices at $2@2.25 f.o.b. mines. The car situa- 
tion shows. little change over last week. With the usual 
heavy winter movement, little hope can be held out for 
much improvement in this line. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Domestic grades satisfactory in Indiana, both as to de- 
mand and price. Lack of cars interfering to some extent 
with full running schedule. Screening conditions are not im- 
_ proved. 


The domestic coal situation is quite satisfactory to Indi- 
ana operators. Those mines having the best coal are running 
| full schedule. The car supply is reported better than the 
I movement, blockades at Terre Haute and Indianapolis being 
still the cause of complaint. The weather has not been fa- 
vorable to coal consumption, as there have been only a few 
days so far where the temperature was near the freezing 
mark. 

The local street-car strike gave the domestic movement 
a boost; there was talk of a sympathetic strike, which would 
include the teamsters and those short of coal hurried to get 
in their orders. Some of the retail yards have not caught up 
yet, although the strike was settled on Nov. 7. Prices for do- 
_mestic grades are on a good basis. The top mark has been 
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$2 f.0.b. mines but $1.90 is regarded the high end of the range, 
anything above that being a premium and causing trouble 
with contract buyers. 

Screenings is still a sore spot with operators; for No. 4 
from good coal 60 to 75c. can be done but Nos. 5 and 6 sell 
down to 40c. No satisfactory explanation is had of this un- 
satisfactory condition. The factories seem to be taking the 
normal amounts, so that industrial conditions are not held 
responsible. It is believed that the screenings trouble has its 
origin with large public utility eoncerns in Chicago, who 
seem to be able to fix prices. There has been no revision of 
retail prices in this city since Sept. 20. 


CHICAGO 


Domestic coal soft, but the steam market situation is more 
favorable; many steam users and railroads buying for stor- 
age purposes. Smokeless firm. Strong demand prevails for 
splint with the supply short. Hocking 1%4-in. lump sells at 
$3.65, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Despite colder weather, blizzards in certain coal mining 
regions and an interruption of traffic, the domestic market in 
Chicago remains soft. Conditions in the steam trade, how- 
ever, are more favorable, although it cannot be said there has 
been any boom. 

In an effort to keep their forces at work the operators are 
turning out steam in preference to domestie sizes. In view 
of the fact that the agreement between the Illinois operators 
and miners expires next spring and a cessation of work is ex- 
pected to follow, many of the larger railroads and steam 
users are laying by a supply of storage eoal. The Chicago 
& Alton road has arranged to store 75,000 tons of steam coal. 
Prices for smokeless coal remain firm. Small lots of mine- 
run are selling at $1.50, with larger quantities on the basis 
of $1.40 when the coal is on track. Lump and egg command 
$2.50 in the country and $2.25 in Chicago, with the supply and 
demand remaining about equal. 

Springfield operators are catering to the steam trade and 
are disposing of much of their product on long-time con- 
tracts. Steam lump is selling at $1.25, the mines, while do- 
mestic lump is quoted at $1.75. Carterville lump, egg and 
No. 1 washed is steady at $2, the mines, despite the presence 
of factors that have tended to disturb prices. The price of 
Hocking inch and a quarter lump, f.0.b. Chicago, is $3.65 and is 
a result of an advance to $2 at the mines. Comparatively few 
shipments are reaching here on account of a tie-up in trans- 
portation due to the recent storm. Prices for Indiana coal 
vary between $1.75 and $2, the mines. High grade, large- 
sized screenings sell at from 70@90c., the better grades at 
from 50@75c. and the low grades at from 30@40c. There has 
been little change in prices for coke. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump......-...-- $2.57 $3.05@3.30 $2.52 
Sten [umptoas sar ates es 2.07 2.07 
Dg AeA eR omigreree Etec 3.05@3.30 $4 .30@4.45 
IMine-rutt fess aca reee e 1.92 2.40@2.55 1.87 3.45@3.55 
Sereeningss se. anise ae 1.12@1.22. 1.55@1.80 1.47 
Carterville prices are: Lump, egg No. 1 washed, $3.05; 


No. 2 washed, $2.80. 


Harrisburg quotations are: Domestic lump and egg, $3.05; 


steam lump, $2.65@2.80; mine-run, $2.40@2.55; screenings, 
$1.55@1.80; No. 1 nut, $3.05; No. 2 nut, $2.80. 
Coke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; by- 


product, egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; gas house, $4.90@5. 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 


No demand for domestic and 
Car shortage the only condition 


Market unsatisfactory. 
steam business demoralized. 
that is maintaining prices. 


Instead of getting better the past week, conditions grew 
worse, mainly on account of the weather. Last week started 
off well but other parts of the country got the winter 
weather that St. Louis was promised. 

The steam market is in a demoralized condition, and do- 
mestic is about the same. In some parts of the Standard 
field screenings are being given away practically for the 
freight, and the Carterville market seems to be getting 
weaker all the time. With Standard screenings at say 10c. a 
ton and 2-in. lump at $1.10, it is easy to figure out what the 
Standard operator is making when 40% of his product is 
screenings and the cost of production is about 80c. or more. 
In the Carterville market the domestic sizes dropped to 25c. 
a ton and it also affected Franklin County coals much the 
same. 

The demand for anthracite has eased up considerably, al- 
though there is a fairly good tonnage moving in. Coke is 
rather plentiful with no great demand. It is strictly a 
jobbers’ market now and they are trying to keep the prices 
up. The same thing applies to smokeless, with plenty mov- 
ing in and no unusual call. 
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The prevailing market is: 


Carterville 
an Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
PST lat SARRREErAanoe cummebeo moo: eareninicd bong soe $1.05@1.15 
Beli Di aioe cocninaton | aclaaudreeahesc 
Gein. luMN sec cacte reese. $1.75 @ 1.90 
Lump and egg.........- 1.85 @ 2.15 
No, Tonut is eceniceies 1.40 @ 1.50 
Sereonings.. 2; esas nen 0.40 @ 0.50 
Mine-run sis. se ae 1.10 @ 1.20 
No. 1 washed nut....... 1.75 @ 1.85 
No. 2 washed nut....... 1.40 @ 1.50 
No. 3 washed nut....... 1.15 @ 1.25 
No. 4 washed nut....... 1.00 @ 1.10 
No. 5 washed nut....... ~ 0.45 @ 0.55 





OGDEN, UTAH 
Warm weather prevailing throughout Western Territory. 
All mines in Wyoming and Utah receiving plenty of cars. 
Mild weather in Colorado delaying coal shortage. 


The operators are commencing to worry on account of the 
fine fall weather that is prevailing throughout the Inter- 
mountain territory. The mines in Wyoming and Utah are 
able to produce a large tonnage of coal when working at 
full capacity and with mild weather prevailing they are 
catching up rapidly on their orders. The sugar factories are 
consuming the slack and steam coal produced which is of 
great assistance to the mines. Owing to the lack of a severe 
ear shortage this fall the production of steam and slack 
coal has been above normal, and the factories have not been 
troubled with their usual coal shortage. 


Quotations are as follows: 
California Colo. & Neb. General 


TisETOD i visit FSO a $3.00 $2.75 
Nut. No: ailavvar aga Geta) PL galG Panne A creer 2.50@3.00 2.50 2.25 
Mineordnen Tats. shoot: sues na one ee ee 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Slack. os seta eal eee ee Pe ee EL OO 1.00 1.00 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Ship arrives from Australia with 900 tons of coal intended 
for West Coast of South America. Another vessel due to ar- 
rive here soon with 1000 tons from the Antipodes. Retail 
business active. 


The British ship “Segura” has arrived from Australia by 
way of Salaveri, Peru, with 900 tons of coal. The shipment 
was not intended for this port, but the ship was caught in 
a storm while discharging at the South American port’s open 
roadsted and had _to cut loose. The cargo was immediately 
sold here at a somewhat reduced price, but the coal will be 
retailed at $10.50 per ton, the ruling quotation on Australian 
coal here at this time. Another shipment of 1000 tons will 
arrive on a sailing vessel from Australia in a few weeks. 
This so far as now known, will be the extent of importa- 
tions from Australia here this fall. 
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THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Nov. 1, as follows: 
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Surplus Shortage Net* 
ok England Lanes icc. 85 die-ccn preteraie areleleveteraiiic rele oh eae 86 67 19 
: New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn. 428 2,331 1,903 
Nain; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania..... 220 3,100 2,880 © 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina....... 691 4,960 269 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; SE eeey Georgia, Florida. . 287 607 320 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; ; North & South Dakota.. 1,134 363 771 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska. . Pip 8 34 118 84 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma...... 1,218 390 828 
Texas, Louisiana, New Moxico.::. . .. cs oe 425 13 412 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona.................... ‘2,197 146 2,051 
Canadian Limes 9:00:25), Ja 6 2 sis dk Blavo ey ot late 0 500 
Total. ¢ sisvd sa sie oda Races aeate, abet state raise 6,720 12,595 5,875 
June 30 July 15 Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Surplusseeemieee 11,055 13,203 8,810 8,293. 8,689 8,714 7,953 6,014 
Shortage....... 2,821 1,826 4,029 7,038 5,209 7,731 10,893 12,502 


a 


1,255 3,480 983 2,440 6,488 
*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for September and the three months ending Sept. 30, 





1913, in short tons: 
—- September —— 3 Months 
_ Destination 1913 1912 1913 q 1912 % 
Tidewater........ £61,(12 282,244 819,266 18 927,233 22 
Past? a semis ; 188,570 189,388 552,610 12 554,352 Ta 
Westi.cweaca 1,010,987 756,803 2,946,659 63 2,663,989 64 
Total.......... 1,460,569 1,228,435 4/318°53b 4,145,574 
Cokestittacneerisee 29,680 20,058 86,348 62,116 
From connections 
Bituminous...... 120,468 19,070 318,730 8 55,690 1 
Anthracite....... 1,606 1,195 4,819 2,792 
Total eae ud : yi 
coke). 1,582,643 1,248,700 4,642,084 100 4,204,056 100 
qrananocconnnecenanncocanccoctaccccossnancecavecceensoseennsesscenntastsousssscttQTsCseeQeCOUtsensaUUnCsHUORtSNOK ATRDACOURERSEDREGECITOTEROG UFO SOD UC LPEREN TE} BasedbOeseesuana! PULSRESERSESESS “ae 
E : 
i FOREIGN MARKETS i 
: : 
Fosrunnamomonsiniusniriqvaviuuesutucveuseventunvvcessecaencovcunir(tois stir ELLE PESTER rEeT eC e 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 7—Admiralty List coals are almost unobtainable for 
prompt positions, while Monmouthshire large coals are also 
scarce and dear. Buyers continue to adopt a waiting policy 
in regard to forward loading. Prices are approximately as 


follows: 

Best Welsh steam...... $4.80@4.92 Best Mone ae ae 92@4.14 
Best seconds........... 4.56@4.68 Seconds. . .. 3.72@3.90 
Seconds .tis ctecrenis elsias 4.38@4.50 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.58@2.64 
Best dry coals.......... 4.32@4.56 Seconds........ .... 2.84@2.46 


The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. ‘Cardiff, Penarth or 





Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 

Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for eash in 
30 days. 

amare a 

COAL SECURE iiits : 

= 
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Saroconancencavannaneccocccaceessennggnsnsnscscscuccerenssceceeecrengnsnevsascscsvescvesceseassatcovseesnecsvveossuesaucsaccarsngngnnsnsossensoeececacassegessosoeeensennsnuncuecenssesenngaqascessti00isie 


The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending Nov. 15: 


-Week’s Range———. Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ - 3 80 87 80 
- American Coal Products Pref........ 100 100 100 et 102 
Colorado Buel’@ rope. ..e eee 273 243 27 41 243 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. ne a 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland... te. ie 1023 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales. . SeaiZou 230 240 ae nae 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48} 47 474 534 47 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 84 83} 834 85 
Pittsburgh Cosine... cect weet 19% 184 18 243 143 
Pittsburgh ooau ae TAB Rates ele 89} 87 88t 95 73 
Pond Creek.. fe Sie UEC 18} 18 18 232 16 
Reading ss os ciaes seit ecto ae otc 1604 156} 1604 171 1513 
Reading Ist, Prefs..mia. esas eiseina ie 84 84 84 9243 82 
Reading 2nd. Pref... secretes 84 84 84 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 40 40 40 54 37 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Cole jhincals gen. ster nosseee eee 93 95 933 93% 933 99% 
ColosPs & 1logens aes se oe ere 104 1063 1074 June ’12 oh ate 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 78 803 79% Oct.’13 774 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 78 79 76 Aug. ’13 76 76 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s......... ae 88§ 93 . Octi 120 E 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g6s........ Be cp 102§ April’06 .. oe 
K, & He Ci & CiAstisd ghse. oss. 91 es 91° -Octs 1S Set 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ es 86 86 Oct. 713: 85 “(Se 
St... Gy Rky. Mtac& Pac) ist baees . 78 794-78. Oct# ils oeeve 803 
‘Tenn Coal ven. bs-mp acer eeee AG 983 972 Oct. ’13 972 103 
Birm, Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 100% 1013 100% Oct. ’13 100§ 103 
Tenn. Dike Lat'g:63..5 waite et 1003 1023 1003 Oct.'13 99 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s......... ie -. 103 July,’13. 103° 9eaGs 
Utah Fuel Ist’ Sa ucteek a sees - x Se 5 Hin 
Victor Fuel Ist sf 58............0% ea 80 80 May ’13 79% 80 
Va. U. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 923 94 93" ‘Oct: 135802 98 


Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.—Dividend of 25%, payable 
Jan. 17 to holders of record Nov. 17. 
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PRICES 


MARKETS IN GENERAL 
In the face of much adverse news, and in spite of many 
unfavorable factors, the situation has improved at bottom. 
The belief that a dollar will be more valuable at a later date 





F has resulted in a stoppage of many enterprises. 
There has been a decided falling off in the volume of busi- 


ness, which would indicate that the slowing down has be- 
come even more pronounced. This is natural. Conditions 
grow worse, and are apparent to those guiding affairs, before 
they are felt in the actual business field. 

The iron and steel industry of the country is slowing down 
gradually, and pig iron is being produced at the rate of 78,009 
tons daily, compared with 92,000 tons daily, early in the year. 
The unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation fell off 500,- 
000 tons during the month of October, and are now 3,500,000 
tons less than at the beginning of the year. Prices have 
slowly crumbled. 

The crop situation shows an improvement. The govern- 
ment reports Nov. 10, indicated a gain of 100,000,000 bu. in 
corn, and a gain in reserves on the farms of over 60,000,000 
bu. Other crops have been as satisfactory as could be de- 
sired. i 

The metal situation continues to show a restriction in 
the trade. Sales of copper are offered at marked concessions 
from the high figure in September and stocks are accumulat- 
ing. 

The award of an increase in wages of 7% to the railway 
trainmen was not a surprise, and the recommendations made 
by the arbitrators that something must be done to secure 
more revenue for the railways, was a somewhat unexpected 
concession. In all, the 41 railways in the eastern part of the 
United States will pay out about $6,000,000 more per year in 
wages, and the probabilities are that some increase in rates 
will be allowed. This, of course, will quickly be reflected in 
the iron and steel market where the railways are extravagant 
spenders. 

Financial conditions have improved. Many cities which 
were unable to float their bonds early in the year have now 
been able to secure the funds needed for improvements, and 
eyen for some less judicious expenditures. A distinct gain 
has been made in municipal bonds, but railroads and_ in- 
dustrial companies are unable to finance any new propositions. 
Monetary affairs abroad, moreover, show an improvement, 
and American bankers can, if they wish, secure help from 
Europe. The idle cars of the railways have all been put to 
work, and for a short period, more rolling stock could have 
been advantageously used. At one time, railways were short 
6000 cars. 

Labor disturbances have been far less frequent. 


LABOR 


The most important announcement in the labor world was 
that the railway trainmen on Eastern roads will secure an 
advance of approximately 10% in their wages. At the same 
time, wages were standardized. The Board of Arbitrators, 
however, refused to grant the request of trainmen relative to 
overtime, but indicated that such a matter might come up at 
a later conference. There have. been few strikes of import- 
ance during the month, and for the most part, the attention 
of men has been drawn to securing positions, particularly as 
some of the larger employers of labor have been drastically 
curtailing their forces. The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
reduced its force of 3000 men or more, about 15% and several 
firms have gone on part time. A severe car strike occurred 
in Indianapolis, machinists in Baltimore are striking, and 
Jabor troubles in the upper Michigan peninsula are steadily 
growing better. The strike of the trainmen on the Southern 
Pacific has been brewing for several months. Railroads have 
no difficulty in securing men for outside work, and factory 
hands are easy to obtain. 

Immigrants arriving in this country the first 9 months of 
this year numbered 1,053,220, compared with 747,006 in the 
corresponding period last year and 595,736 in 1911. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


An unexpectedly large decrease in the unfilled orders of 
the United States Corporation in the month ending Oct. 30, 
unfavorably affected sentiment. This was followed by re- 
newed weakness in the pig-iron market, and a steady falling 
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off in orders for finished products. Most of the retarded 
business is due to the absence of railway buying, for prac- 
tically all of the roads in the eastern states are awaiting 
the outcome of the request for an increase in rates which was 
recently made to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
only line of steel products in which there has been any semb- 
lance of activity is in steel shapes. Here the demand is good, 
due to the new subway construction in New York. There 
has been a large amount of material ordered for this and 
other jobs which will keep the mills actively engaged next 
year. In spite of numerous efforts on the part of foreign 
manufacturers to secure business in this country, no sales are 
reported except for deliveries on the Pacific Coast. The sit- 
uation as regards scrap steel is particularly disquieting, as 
prices continue to decline, and there is practically no in- 
quiry. In almost every line, there have been concessions in 
price granted during the month, and in no particular com- 
modity does it appear that the bottom has been reached. 





Pig Iron—Sentiment in the iron trade is more mercurial 
than in almost any other line of trade, and, just at present, 
every one connected with the industry feels that the trade is 
in for a period of declining prices and lessened production. 
It is not difficult to secure tangible evidence on the sub- 
ject, for iron is selling at from $3 to $4 a ton less than a 
year ago, and the blast furnaces of the country are turning 
out 72,000 tons of pig iron each day, instead of 92,000 tons 
only a short while ago. Many seem to think that the coun- 
try will go back to a production of 16,000,000 tons as was the 
ease prior to 1906, but if such is the case, it will upset all 
precedent. Another factor which has not been given the con- 
sideration it should receive, is the statistical position; neither 
the producers of pig iron nor the consumers have any 
large stocks on hand and they are not going to permit any to 
gather. After the brief period of activity in 1910, all the pig- 
iron interests had a much larger stock of iron on hand than 
they should have had, and consumers, too, believed at that 
time that there was to be no limit to the demand for finished 
products, and so bought most liberally. Now all has 
been changed, everyone in the trade, and consumers as well, 
have known for more than a year that a revision of the tariff 
was probable, and they have been trimming their sails ac- 
cordingly. Some of those in the trade best qualified to judge 
are of the opinion that there will be no concentrated buying 
movement for some time, but they are likewise of the opinion 
that prices are not far from the bottom. 

Quotations for lots of fair size at the points named are as 
follows: Southern Foundry No. 2 Cincinnati, $13.75@14.25, a 
decline of 50c.; Southern Foundry No. 4 Cincinnati, $12.75@ 
13.75, a decline of 50c.; Northern Foundry No, 2 Chicago, $15 @ 
15.50: Bessemer iron in Pittsburgh is $16.15, which price in- 
cludes the 90c. freight rate from the valley, and is a decline 
of 50c. from last month; No. 2 Southern Foundry is $10.50@ 
11.50 in Birmingham, a decline of 50c. 





Steel Rails—Some of the smaller railways have purchased 
moderate lots, and an especially desirable order was received 
from the Louisville & Nashville. None of the large railways 
has intimated any likelihood of placing orders in the near 
future, and it has been more or less Officially stated that the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central would not put out any 
orders until the early part of next year. These roads will 
probably require just as many rails for 1914 as they did in 
1913; but it is the general policy of the railway companies 
not to make any commitments not absolutely necessary, until 
more definite news is at hand, relative to the increase in 
freight rates. 

Quotations are unchanged, $28 per ton for standard sec- 
tion of bessemer rails, and $30 per ton for openhearth rails, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These prices represent a quotation of $1.25 
for 25- to 45-lb. rails, and $1.20 for 16- to 20-lb. rails, in Pitts- 


burgh. In Chicago 16- to 20-lb. rails are quoted at $1.30, 12-1b. 
rails, $1.38. Relaying rails in Chicago are still held at $24 


per gross ton, and in New York at $22. 





Track Supplies—Few orders have been placed, and these 
of small lots. Prices have apparently reached bottom for the 
present, and there is no cutting for the quotations of last 
month, which are repeated as follows: Price in large lots f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh, $1.75@1.80; small lots, $1.90@1.95; in Chicago, 
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$1.95. Track bolts with square nuts are $2.15@2.25, and angle 
bars $1.50. All of these quotations are per 100 Ib. 


Structural Steel—Business is more active than in anything 
else in the iron-steel line, and there is a likelihood that the 
mills will be very actively engaged next season, also the fab- 
ricating shops, In New York City alone, there will be more 
work next year than for a number of years past, including 
such structures as the new Hell Gate Bridge, Equitable Build- 
ing on lower Broadway, and a great amount of steel for Sub- 
way work. General building is inactive, and bids fair to con- 
tinue so next year, especially in the Eastern cities. On the 
other hand a great deal of steel is taken in San Francisco 
and Pacific Coast cities, most of which will come from the 
East. There are also several large manufacturing plants in 
the East, which will call for steel construction. The price 
of fabricated and erected work continues unusually low. 
Structural shapes are cheaper than a month ago, being quoted 
at $1.30@1.35 Pittsburgh, for large lots. In Chicago, the 
price is $1.48@1.53; these quotations are for large lots. 


Pipe—Business contiuues fairly active, and in line pipe, 
there has been specially good demand. The continued de- 
cline in raw material and other steel products is responsible 
for lower prices being named on pipe, which announcement 
was made at the end of October. This amounts to about $2 
per ton, but, however, it affects only pipe larger than 2% in., 
internal diameter. It would not be surprising to those in the 
trade if a further reduction in quotations were made, espe- 
cially in the smaller sizes, for this trade seems to be stim-' 


ulated. The following quotations is for fairly large lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: 

Black Galvanized 
%- to 2-in. steel butt welded......... 80% T1%% 
24%- to 6-in. steel lap welded.......... 78% 6914 % 
1-"to 12-in. steel lap welded@s-. 22... 15% 644% % 


At these discounts the net prices of pipe per foot at Pitts- 
burgh are as follows: 


7—_Cents—_,, -—Cents—_~—, 

Diam- Galvan- Diam- Galvan- 
eter Black ized eter Black ized 

aa Wolk ety Fear 2.30 3.26 b-in See, eee 30.50 45.00 
P= caace ee 3.40 4.83 6=in eee ees 42.25 58.25 
Ee hn Ges ca 4.60 6.60 ea # Retin, Fe 59.50 85.00 
136 iN sce oe 5.50 7.90 S=1n eens 62.50 89.00 
236 =1n. gee 12.90 17.80 1Osinety eae oe $1.03 $1.46 
o- ln i eee 16.80 Zan80 TDWI ho Wes ects 1.13 1.64 
rt Oo ARO 23.00 33.20 12-1 a eat 1.82 


Sheets—Prices have again declined $2 per ton, and the old 
story is heard that mills cannot make a profit at these prices 
and buy sheet bars in the open market. It has been 
several years since prices have been quoted as low as this, and 
it is doubtful if these prices will last for any length of time. 
Most of the mills are refusing to make contracts for delivery 
after Apr. 1 of next year at these figures. Some of the smaller 
mills are operating to only about 50% of capacity, and others 
have 65% of their mills going. Sales have been made as low 
as 2c. Pittsburgh for No. 28 black, but most of the business 
has been done at 2.05c. Other quotations are as follows: 


SMALL LOTS IN CENTS PER POUND 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Nos:22and@2 4a ee ee pea 3.35 2.50 3.00 
Nos: 260 atid’ 22 Giana) ee ee 2.60 3.50 2.50 3.45 
No. 27) fated) pon otto oa ae eee 2.65 seer ds: 2.60 3.70 
NO.. 28°. 'aher taut sities asian ee 2.70 3.80 2.65 3.75 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


Wire—Quotations have been cut without, however, stim- 
ulating very much buying. As stated, the heavy buying sea- 
son is over and less business was booked this year than for 
a number of years past. The quotations are as follows: Pitts- 
burgh painted barb wire to retailers in less than ecarload 
lots, $1.70; galvanized barb wire, $2; plain wire, $1.40; in Chi- 
cago plain wire is $1.60; painted barb wire, $1.80; galvanized 
barb wire, $2.10. All of these quotations are per 100 Ib. 


Wire Rope—Prices are cheaper, due to threatened compe- 
tition from abroad. There is very little new business. Quo- 
tations are lower as follows: for bright cast-steel wire rope, 
2ip-in.,» T6¢.; 2-in., 50ce4)146 ine 29c.; 1-in., 14¢.; %4-in., 9c. All 
of these are per foot. 

Copper Wire—The market is nominal, and no large new 
business has been placed in some time. The quoted price is 


17% c., but there is likely to be a downward adjustment very 
shortly. 


METALS 


Copper—Prices have declined steadily, since the last re- 
port, with a very small volume of business. Some of the in- 
dependent sellers have offered electrolytic at 15.25¢c. and while 
the largest interests continue’to ask 16c., there has been no 
business transacted at this figure. It is evident that con- 
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sumption has fallen off materially and most of the demands 
for the next 60 days have been fairly well covered. Abro 
the situation is fully as unsatisfactory, for, there has been 
decided falling off in the volume of business in both Gre 
Britain and on the Continent. The statistical position 
about as satisfactory as could be desired from the produce 
standpoint, and as they have impressed this fact upon possib 
buyers whenever the occasion offered it is perhaps well { 
suggest that there is always a turn, and statistics reflect past 
rather than future conditions. Those in a position to judge 
the market are of the opinion that quotations are more likely 
to decline than to advance. 


Yin—For the first time in a number of years, an increase 
in the visible supply of tin has been shown in the reports. 
Stocks in the U. S. are larger than usual, and the demand is 
falling off. The price of tin has declined, whether on account 
of the statistical or other causes, it is difficult to conjecture, 
but in any event sales have been made at under 40c. 


Lend—The market is firm, and sales of large lots are made ; 
at 4.35ce. New York and 4.20c. St. Louis. : 


Spelter—W hile the demand is light, prices continue stemaa | 
at 5.35c, New York. 


Solder—Prices have declined and strictly % and % solder | 
ean be had at 25 to 25%c. 


HARDWARE ‘ 

Nails—Business has been quiet, as the mills are not ag- 
gressively seeking orders at these levels, and consumers do 
not care to make commitments at this time. Wire nails are 
held at $1.75 Pittsburgh and $2.05 New York, in kegs of 100° 
lb. and in large lots to consumers, but for small lots from 
jobber’s store, $1.95 is quoted in Pittsburgh and $2.15 at New 
York. : 


Iron and Steei—Prices of shapes and angles from jobber’s 
stocks have not declined as much as the mill prices, but this 
is explained by the very good demand for goods from store 
as many consumers are buying small lots, so as not to load 
up with the large shipment from the mill with a dull season 
ahead. Most of the prices given below, which are for ware- 
house delivery in Chicago and other distributing centers, are 
$2 per ton below those quoted last month: 


Refined iron: Per Ib. 
1 to 1% in., round and square... >, ...5 eee 2.00¢. 
1% to 4 in. x 3% tod in....0 5. oi eee 2.00¢. 
1% to 4:ing x % in. to ~) in... 25 Sn eee 2.20¢. 
Norway bars)... i.8 2.0. sco ecs wt Oe 3.40¢. 

Soft steel: 

% to 3 in., round and square...) 7 .ee ene 2.00c. 
1 to 6-in. x % to 2 inf 22.40 eee 2/00ce. 
1 to 6 in. x 4% and} in:.... 70. eee eee 2.10¢ 
Rods—%§ and $4 inse.cc bie es oc nan nny eee 2.10¢. 
Bands—114- to’ 6s; in: to No. 82...) se teen 2.30c. 
Beams and channels—3 to 15 in... 9. oa 2.05¢. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Portland Cement—The portland-cement business is far less 
active than at any time this year. Some of the largest manu- 
facturers have important contracts to carry over well into 
next year, but the small concerns have not as good an outlet 
for their product, andit would not be surprising if there were 
a cut in the East, which would bring the price down 5 or 
10c. per barrel. There has been a reduction in the West of 
5c. per barrel, and it is likely that a further reduction will 
be made before spring. The market is not at all active and 
seems very weak. Prices are as follows: 

Boston, $1.32, not including package. 

Pittsburgh, $1.20, not including package. 

Chicago, $1.25 f.0.b. not including package. 

Cleveland, $1.30, f.0.b. not including package. 

Detroit, $1.29, f.0.b. not including package. 


Minneapolis, $1.40, f.o.b. not including package. 
St. Paul, $1.40, f.o-b. not including package. 


Bars, Concrete Reinforcing—The full extent of the lower 
quotations made in other lines of iron and steel has not been 
felt in the bar market. The base price for %-in. bars, in 
large lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh, is 1.40c., and for warehouse ship- 
ments, 1.85¢c., but it is not improbable that a large order 
would bring lower figures. The following prices are f.0.b. 


Pittsburgh: 
Cents per pound 
Millshipments Warehouse stock 
gevin. and lar Perse nee uae et 
ria omraliiaph tas OG 1.60 2.15 
36 ~indwaee.. SS oe ee ees Lec 2.25 
% ~IN St. ee ee 2.00 2.50 


Brattice Cloth—Prices have stiffened up surprisingly in the 
last six weeks, and practically all the benefit of the tariff 
concession has been lost. Prices have advanced fully 15%, 
and are now just as high as before the tariff went into effect. 
The demand is excellent, as this is the heavy consuming sea- 
son of the year. Deliveries from abroad are slow, but there 
is still a fair steck in the United States. 
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Two Units in Tandem, used as a 30-Ton Locomotive. 


The Largest Mine Locomotive 


That Has Ever Been Built 


was recently installed at the mines of the Char- 
leroi, Pa., Coal Works. This locomotive 
(Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel type) weighs 
30 tons, and, it is estimated, can haul 100 cars, 
each loaded with three tons of coal, over the 
local grades, which are two miles long and 
largely against the load. 


The locomotive consists of two units which 
can be separated and used as 15 ton locomo- 
tives if desired. 

The use of two units in tandem distributes 
the weight over 8 wheels instead of 4, and 


used as a 15-Ton Locomotive. 


hence the locomotive has great tractive power 
and also is easier on the track than if the 
weight were more concentrated. 


The Barsteel frame construction gives 
ready access for inspecting, oiling, replacing 
brake shoes, adjusting brake rigging, etc., and 
also allows excellent ventilation to the electri- 
cal apparatus. 


If you want to get out maximum tonnage at 
the least expense and in the shortest time ask 
for the advice of our mining experts. 


Address either Company 


The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WITH PRINCIPAL ARTICLES SUMMARIZED 
*Tllustrated Article 
FoREWORD: Page %99 ProGkAM OF CoAL-MINING INSTITUTE OF AMERICA: 


A suggestion that it is better to have _ schoois and 
churches in mining communities, organized and main- 
tained by the miners and their families on their own 
initiative. Experience has shown that when a coal 
company builds and maintains a school house for its 
employees, the men become suspicious of its teachings. 
COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


THEORY REGARDING Process oF CoAL FORMATION: 
Pages 800-801 


Anthracite is quite usually regarded as a bituminous 
coal which has been subjected to a great heat, Dr. 
Bergius, however, all but proves that it is the result of 
extreme pressure, that it may be formed from bitum- 
inous coal at a far lower temperature and in shorter 
time than soft coal is developed. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


*TENNESSEE'S STATE COKE PLANT AT PETROS: 
Pages 801-802 


Brief description of coke operation owned by a_ state 
government. The plant is located in the Brushy Moun- 
tain field. The author gives some valuable cost data 
on construction and operation. A. W. Evans. COAL 
AGE, Vol. 4. 


*SHArT SINKING UNDER DirFicuLties: Pages 803-804 
In the western part of the Pocahontas field great diffi- 
culty is experienced in reaching the coal measures on 
account of the amount of water encountered. This ar- 
ticle describes how some of the principal obstacles were 
overcome and a good rate of sinking attained. Charles 
A. Hirschberg. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


Power-PLant DEPRECTATION : Page 804 


THe Everypay Hero: Page 804 


Poem by Berton Braley. 


*THre Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, Coat FIELDS: 


Pages 805-806 


The fields of Cape Breton were probably the first ex- 
ploited on this continent. The coals have about the 
same fuel ratio as those of the Fairmont, W. Va., coals. 
The recent lowering of the coal tariff raises the ques- 
tion whether this Nova Scotia coal may not regain its 
Ermer place in the New England market. COAL AGH, 
Vol. 4 


Discussion oF MINERS’ COMPENSATION LAWs: 
Pages 807-810 
Features of the Oregon and Washington laws discussed 
in relation to the need in Montana and compared with 
the experience in Illinois. Relation of compensation to 
the insurance plan. Disadvantage of the general fund 
idea. The eompulsory feature of, compensation—its 
need, and ebjections thereto. COA AGE, Vol. 4. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS wiTH ANSWERS: Page 829 


Coat AND CokE NEWS: Pages 830-833 


Page 811 


WiLkes-BArrE District Mintna ScHooL: Page 811 


SNAPSHOTS IN CoAL MINING: Pages 812-813 


Miscellaneous views of surface and underground equip- 
ment, gathered from all parts of the world. 


A DEFENSE OF THE FLAME SAFETY MINE LAMP: 
Pages 814-816 


The safety lamp has probably been blamed for disasters 
in which it had no part, and other causes of accident 
have been overlooked to the detriment of the one agent 
which satisfactorily determines the presence of gas and 
its quantity. E. A. Hailwood. COAL AGE, Vol. 4. 


THe CoaL STRIKE IN COLORADO: Pages 816-818 


Conclusions arrived at by the editors of Colorado’s lead- 
ing newspapers after an extensive and impartial _in- 
vestigation of the labor situation in the coal fields. Four 
of the six principal demands made by the miners are 
UF by the press representatives. COAL AGE, 
Vol. 4. 


*BxPLosSIoN AT Acton No. 2 Mine, ALABAMA: 
Pages 819-821 


The explosion, though severe enough to frightfully mu- 
tilate several men, did not even stop the fan, No fire 
resulting, the air current greatly assisted the work of 
rescue. The explosion is attributed to use of black 
powder and shooting off the solid. COAL AGRE, Vol. 4. 


EDIToRIALs: Pages 822-8238 


The Formation of Coal—Mining Classes and Schools— 
The Underpaid Miner. 
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*An Tmportant Factor in Modern Industry. Fred H. 
Rindge, Jr. COAL AGH, Vol. : 
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*Working Coal under Sandstone Cover. Letters Nos. 1 
and 2—-Education and Training of Mining Men—To Pre- 
vent Gas and Dust Explosions. 
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A Declaration Of Principles 


The Weekly 


The selling section of your technical 
paper is nowadays ruled by the same 
Service Principles that govern the read- 


ing pages. 
“Serve the reader” .is the slogan of 


the entire paper, reading and advertis- 
ing sections. 


In the recent convention of the Feder- 
ation of Trade Press Associations, the 
question of better advertising service, 
so that the reader will be able to reap 
greater benefits from the advertising 
section, received as much and as caieful 
consideration as the ever-important 
question of the right editorial service. 


Advertising service, in fact, was so 
linked with editorial service in the dis- 
cussions, that the declaration of prin- 
ciples adopted at the close of the con- 
vention was made to cover both ends. 


You, the reader, are entitled to the 
best the editors can give, and the ad- 
vertisers are rapidly coming around to 
that point where they realize that they, 
too, must give you the best they have 
in order to receive your business con- 
sideration. 


You are interested in the things that 
are being done to make your advertising 
pages more valuable to you—as well as 
your reading pages—so we print in full 
the Declaration of Principles adopted 
by the business press of America. 





The Federation of Trade Press As- 
sociations in the United States in eighth 
annual convention assembled at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, September 19, 
1913, made the following declaration 
of principles: 


1. We believe the basic principle on 
which every trade paper should build 
is SERVICE—-service, to readers and 
service to advertisers, in a way to pro- 
mote the welfare of the general public. 


2. We believe in TRUTH as ap- 
plied to the editorial, news and ad- 
vertising columns. 


Ad-Talk Page 


3. We believe in the utmost frank- 
ness regarding circulation. 


4. We believe the highest efficiency 
of the Business Press of America can 


‘be secured through CIRCULATIONS 


OF QUALITY, rather than of quantity 


* —that character, and not mere numbers, 


should be the criterion by which the 
value of a publication should be judged. 


5. We believe in CO-OPERATION 
with all those movements in the adver- 
tising, printing, publishing and mer- 
chandising fields which make for busi- 
ness and social betterment. 


6. We believe that the best interests 
of manufacturers, the business press and 
consumers can be advanced through a 
greater interchange of facts regarding 
merchandise and merchandising, and to 
this end invite co-operation by manu- 
facturers and consumers. 


7. We believe that the logical medium 
to carry the message of the manufac- 
turer directly to the distributor and 
the user is the business press. 


8. We believe that while many ad- 
vertising campaigns may profitably em- 
ploy newspapers, magazines, outdoor 
displays, etc., no well-rounded campaign 
seeking to interest the consumer or user 
is complete without the business press. 


9. We believe in co-operating with all 
interests which are engaged in creative 
advertising work. 


10. We believe that business pa- 
pers can best serve their trades, in- 


dustries or professions by being . 


leaders of thought; by keeping their 
editorial columns independent of 
the counting room, unbiased and 
unafraid; by keeping their news 
columns free from paid reading 
notices and puffery of all kinds; by 
refusing to print any advertisement 
which is misleading, or which does 
not measure up to the highest 
standards of business integrity. 
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Said a superintendent: ‘‘When the good 
ladies of our community decide that they need 
a new church building or school house, I be- 
come interested and offer them encouragement. 
When they come to me with a request to head 
the subscription list (and an impression that 
I am good for at least one-half of the total), 
I remind them tactfully of the proverb which 
teaches that ‘when an ass bears too light a 
load, he wants to lie down.’ ”’ 


Churches are beginning to realize that it is 
important to have each member contribute 
something; the person who fails to make a con- 
tribution, generally fails to take much interest 
in the work, or bear any of the responsibility. 
It’s pretty much that way, with all organiza- 
tions, charitable, religious or what not. 


Company-maintained schools and churches 
are far better than no schools or churches, 
but they cannot compare in enthusiasm and 
efficiency to the ones that are organized and 
maintained by the miners and their families, 
on their own initiative. 
90 per cent. of the married men contribute to 
the school fund, you'll probably find at least 
90 per cent. of the children attending school. 
It is seldom that a man will contribute to a 
school and then help his boy to play “‘hookey.”’ 


In any camp where 


Those of you who live in states where public 
schools are independent of individual sub- 
scription, but require strict truancy laws to 
maintain their attendance, will be agreeably 
surprised, if you ever have the opportunity 
to visit some of these mining-camp schools, 
in less-favored communities. There are other 
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reasons than the money interest to account 
for the popularity and success of these mining- 
community institutions 


If a state or county maintains a school, or a 
company builds a school houseforitsemployees 
and expects the superintendent to look after 
it, the men become suspicious of its teachings 
(thanks to our Socialistic brethren) and resent 
its influence. Miners as a class are somewhat 
suspicious and the slightest hint that some one 
is trying to influence them, for better or for 
worse, meets with instant rebellion. 


Recall the opposition met with by the pro- 
gressive superintendents who attempted to 
introduce safety explosives without first ob- 
taining the approval of the miners, and you 
can realize what some of these same superin- 
tendents are now up against, who are endeavor- 
ing to persuade employees to send children 
to school houses built at company expense, 
under company supervision. 


The influence of the schools and churches, 
organized and maintained by workers, is mani- 
fested in many different ways. We once knew 
of a camp where four miners’ families persuad- 
ed their men folks against moving to another 
camp, because they had a $25 interest each, 
in a church organ. If your boy had solicited 
subscriptions for a school building and raised 
$150 don’t you think he would offer some objec- 
tion if you wished to move to another camp? 


Moral: Encourage the wives and the child- 
ren, Mr. Superintendent, to solicit your name 
last. 
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Theory Regarding Process of Coal Formation 


SYNOPSIS—Anthracite is quite usually regarded as a 
bituminous coal which has been subjected to great heat 
but Dr. Bergius tries to prove that vt 1s the result of ex- 
treme pressure, that it may be formed from bituminous 
coal at a far lower temperature and in shorter time than 
soft coal is developed: His tests also show that in the 
change a large percentage of methane 1s formed, 
whereas, where the coals are bituminous, the principal 
gas distilled is dioxide of carbon, the free hydrogen im 
each case being about the same. Thus we are advised; 
against regarding anthracite as the ultimate outcome of 
all bituminous coals, the differentiation only taking place 
under extreme compression and moderate heat. 
3 

Doctor F. Bergius, of Hannover, Germany, presented at 
the Convention of Naturalists and Physicians, Vienna, 
Sept. 22, 1913 (Section of Chemistry and Electro Chem- 
istry), a paper in which he gave an interesting theory of 
coal formation. The following report is translated from 
the Montanistische Rundschau.* 


Att Coats ARE THE RESULTS OF COMPLETED REACTIONS 
AND ARE Not TRANSITIONAL 


The author, whose papers at former meetings of the 
Society had already indicated a wholly new theory of the 
coal-formation process, gave the convention a detailed ac- 
count of his investigations. They lead to the conclusion 
that the formation of coal is a thoroughly uniform, com- 
paratively simple, and very characteristic chemical -re- 
action, and that its product, so far as produced from 
cellulose, is likewise a homogeneous body of permanent 
chemical composition. 

Physical chemistry has reached a point where it is pos- 
sible to explain this process. This is done by imitating 
experimentally the extremely slow process of coal forma- 
tion which has taken place through the geologic ages, car- 
rying it out in a brief time, yet without changing it in 
essence. 


WrreE. Earty Farmtures To Propuck ANTHRACITE DUE 
To ExcessivE Heat? 


‘he earlier experiments were undertaken to attain ar- 
tificially a product corresponding to coal by dry distil- 
lation at a comparatively low temperature. They led to 
products containing about 82 per cent. carbon and 4 per 
cent. hydrogen. Natural coals contain considerably more 
hydrogen ; those, however, that have a low hydrogen con- 
tent, such as anthracite, have a substantially higher car- 
bon content than this artificial product. 

According to Bergius, this failure in agreement is at- 
tributable to the fact that in the earlier experiments of 
KXlasen and Stein, the exothermic nature of the carboni- 
zation process led to overheatings which do not occur in 
nature. The heat of decomposition of the cellulose is 
sufficient, under the nonconducting conditions obtaining 
in the earlier experiments, to produce a temperature of 
2300 deg. Fahr. At this temperature the carbonization 
naturally becomes a coking process. 

In order to make the actions solely those of carboniza- 
tion, it was necessary to remove constantly the excess of 
heat developed, and this was done by heating in the pres- 


*Translated for “Coal Age’ by E. P. Buffet. 


ence of water, which was weil adapted to the purpose by 
reason of its great heat capacity, conductivity and ab- 
sorbing power in respect to cellulose. To reduce the pro- 


cess of geologic ages to the compass of a few hours, it was 


necessary, according to the coefficients of temperature, to 
heat constantly to about 646 deg. F. The heating must 
therefore take place under high pressure in a bomb. <Ac- 
cording to the method here described, systematic experi- 
ments starting with pure cellulose were conducted and 
gave the following results: 


THe Resuut Is DIFFERENT At A LOWER TEMPERATURE 


Pure cellulose was not changed by long heating up to 
158 deg. Fahr. By increasing the temperature and time 
of the reaction, the carbon content gradually ‘increased, 
the hydrogen content fell, later it occasionally rose, and 
finally remained constant. In all experiments, however, 
the carbon content approximated to a constant final 
value of about 84.8 per cent., and the hydrogen to about. 
1.8. The rapidity with which these results were attained 
depended on the temperature. 

These values are far closer to the average composition 
of coal than those of Stein (81.3 per cent. carbon, 3.8 
per cent. hydrogen) and Klasen (82.5 per cent. carbon 
and 4.1 per cent. hydrogen). The attainment of such 
concordant values under the different conditions of the 
experiments certainly shows that the same process has 
taken place. 

Of special interest, naturally, is the question of by- 
products from the reaction. In spite of the difficulties 
which the method employed opposes to removal of gas- 
eous products, a way was found of determining their com- 
position. There was obtained in all cases a gas of about 
78 per cent. CO, and 20 per cent. H, which wag entirely 
free of hydrocarbons. Investigation of the reaction 
auantitatively led with reliable uniformity to the follow- 
ing formula: 

25 (C, Hy, O;) = 6 (C,, Hi, O02) + 2% co, F 
65 H,O + 18 H. | 


~) 


L 


CoaL Is a Unit Hyprocarson Not A MIxTURE OF 
UNLIKE MOLECULES ; 


The result of the so called “incarbonization” (Inkoh- 
lung )* is not, therefore, as formerly assumed, a conglom- 
erate of amorphous carbon and organic substances but a 
uniform, stable, chemical compound produced by thermo- 
dynamic auto-decomposition of the cellulose. 

There arises also a question concerning the production 
and substance of that coal which contains most carbon, 
the anthracite. It is generally assumed that we are here 
dealing with older products of the “inearbonization” re- 
action in which this reaction has progressed farther. 


In the light of Dr. Bergius’ observations, this idea is 


not tenable. Neither by further raising the reaction tem- 
perature nor prolonging the time was it possible to de- 


*The meaning of this word is uncertain, the difficulty be- 
ing that it has been invented by the author and: cannot be 
determined from its use in soniemporary literature. Inkohlung 
may mean the reactions by which the carbon percentage is 
increased by driving off hydrogen and oxygen as opposed to 
reactions of true carbonization in which the body is carbon- 
ized from without. Or it may mean that the expulsion of 
hydrogen and oxygen takes place within an inclosed space 
and subject to the pressures created by the gases formed by 
reaction.—Ed. 


————— ee 
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part from the value for carbon content obtained by ther- 


-modynamic auto-decomposition of the cellulose. 


EXTREME PressurE PropucEs ANTHRACITE 
There was finally found, however, another method of 


attaining products still richer in carbon—the employ- 


ment of very high pressures, of about 5000 atmospheres. 
If the products previously obtained were subjected, with 
a simultaneous moderate increase of temperature, in a 


suitable experimenting apparatus, to pressures of the 
_magnitude stated, there finally resulted products of about 


_88 per cent. carbon and 4 per cent. hydrogen, corre- 


Brushy Mountains coalfield. 


sponding to natural anthracites. 

This process runs its course much more rapidly than 
the former one, or it can be completed at far lower tem- 
peratures if the duration of the action be sufficiently ex- 
tended. The gas arising from it, which naturally is 
much more difficult to sample and analyze, possesses a 
very different composition, that is, about 6 per cent. CO,, 
18 per cent. H, and 75 per cent. CH,. 

This result agrees remarkably well with the fact that 
“lean-coal” mines are those in which firedamp develops 
abundantly. But also the obvious explanation of anthra- 
cite formation from the foregoing experiments, through 
the effect of high pressure on the “‘younger” coals, agrees 


perfectly with geologic experience, according to which 


lean coals are always produced where heavy rock or fold- 
ing pressures are exerted. 

The course of the coal-formation process according to 
the experiments of Dr. Bergius was as follows: 
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Tennessee’s State ©C 


; BY A.W. 


SYNOPSIS—Brief description of coke operation owned 
by a state government. The plant is located in the 
Brushy Mountain field. The author gives some valuable 
cost data both on construction and operation. 
3 

The state of Tennessee owns 14,000 acres of coal land 
in Morgan County, in the geographical center of the 
The mountain series in 
this immediate vicinity are known as the Palmate. Their 
salient characteristics are long narrow spurs with inter- 
vening valleys, ranging approximately north and south. 


*Petros, Penn. 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE, TIME AND PRESSURE ON CARBON- 
IZATION 
Temperature Time Per Cent. 
(F ahr.) Min GC H 
644 18 83.1 5.1 
631 117 84.7 4.8 
644 19.5 84.9 4.8 “TInearbonization”’ 
644 24 84.6 4.8 
644 72 84.8 4.8 
356 64 87.4 4.4 Pressure of 5000 
644 20 87.0 3.9 { atmospheres 


Two SEPARATE COMPOUNDS FROM CELLULOSE, WHICH 
ArE Not TRANSMUTABLE 


It is found, therefore, from the observations made, that 
the formation of mineral coal takes place according to 
two different processes. One of them, a process of free 
decomposition, leads from the cellulose to a stable uni- 
form chemical compound C,, H,, O,, which is the basis 
of coals of the fat type, and which may be characterized 
as “ideal coal.” 

The other leads from this product, under influence of 
higher pressures, to coal of the anthracite type. Dif- 
ferences in composition, structure, and behavior of the 
various coals. are, generally susceptible of being accounted 
for by the substances that are decomposed along with 
the cellulose or are held in it, such as organic (albu- 
men, resin) or inorganic mixtures. 

Moreover, since the percentage composition of the 
“ideal coal” has been determined, it is perhaps possible 
also to investigate the constitution of actual coal. When 
this is known, we may be able to utilize coals in other 
ways than by burning them. 


cad 


oe 


oke Plant at Petros 


Evans* 


The valleys have fairly moderate gradients presenting 
favorable conditions for railroad construction. 


GEOLOGY 


The measures of this vicinity belong to the Carbonif- 
erous system. All three of the subdivisions are present, 
The upper measures are only partially represented, but 
the middle division is apparently complete, and both of 
the coal seams in the lower or conglomerate division are 
also present. The upper measures carry the greatest 


number of workable coal seams, both in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. The middle measures are the poorest, but 





TENNESSEE’S STATE CoKE PLANT. TiIppLE BINS AND WASHER ON THE LEFT AND PowER PLANT ON THE RIGHT 
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have one valuable seam, the Brushy Mountain. The ag- 
gregate thickness of the Carboniferous system in this sec- 
tion is approximately 3400 ft., being subdivided as fol- 
lows: Upper measures, 800 ft.; middle measures, 1400 
ft.; the conglomerate measures, 1200 feet. 

In a general way the structural geology of Tennessee 
is comparatively simple. The measures rise steadily from 
the Kentucky State line as they approach the boundaries 
between Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. This field was 
first opened in 1868, General Wilder, who served as a 
colonel in the civil war, having heard of the minera: 
wealth while on a military expedition into the region. 


THE STATE PLANT 


Doctor Safford says of this plant: 

The state of Tennessee constructed its mining plant 
in the Crooked Fork Valley where it is working two 
seams, the Brushy Mountain at an elevation of 1625 ft.. 
and the Pioneer at an elevation of 2095 ft. In 1896, 
one hundred coke ovens were constructed on the prop- 
erty at Petros, Tenn. The ovens are of the ordinary 
beehive type, 12x7 ft., and are built on a 1.5 per cent. 
grade to expedite the charging which is done by means of 
rope haulage. 

Some years later 40 additional ovens were constructed 
in a parallel bank. These latter are 12x8 ft., and are 
what are known as the Rockwood type which embodies 
something unique in door construction. The brick work 
of the ordinary beehive oven is supplemented by a matted 
cast-iron arch, together with seven cut arch stones and 
two skew backs. There is also a change in the main door 
casting, the top being made at the proper angle to receive 
the crown brick. 

The eight heavy jambs in the old-type oven are re- 
placed by 20 small ones which conform with the radial 
lines of the oven, and the thickness of the ringwall brick. 
The construction of the retaining wall permits the coke 
puller to get closer to the oven so that shorter tools can 
be used. The sloping hearth in this type of oven prevents 
breakage although it makes it hotter for the coke puller. 


DETAILED Cost oF OVENS 


I have found that these walls withstand the hard ser- 
vice remarkably well. The following is an estimate of 
the cost of construction of this type of oven: 


Estimate 


1 ring or trunnel head................ 
1300 r.w. brick at $18.... So Seve dee : 
2850 crown brick at $18.............. é Sao os ae 51.30 
95 skew backs at 20c............. 


Skt 2 1 ls <8 mena anes ea ce a 1.90 
124 bottom tile’ at: Se.% ic <2 cess a ens eee re 9.92 
24 jambs at 80.2.0 ss neces sae le ae 1.92 


1 G2 -dooriramess ee ee eee Ries 00 
1 matted c.i. arch 1100 lb. at 23¢...... : 
ton of fire clayOhine es ae 
13 yd. of sand at 60c. (under bottom tile)................_. 
15 ft. 70-lb. rail to carry larry track, 350 lb. at $30 per ton... 
14 ft. 70-lb. rail, larry track, 326 lb. at $30 per ton 

14 ft. c.i. water pipe, 434 Ib. at 2c..... A 
14.5 cu.yd. mortar wall at $2.75.... 
Builditig.oven sis ee ee ae eee 
125 cu.yd. excavation at 40c................ 
220 cu.yd. of dry wall at $2.75............ 
Fillingaround oveny on uae 
440 common red brick at $7 (brick for piers) 
6% Dbl. lime ‘at GOor hice os ae ne 
4% yd:,of sand (60c;Gc ne a ee 
Laying yard tracks at 10c. per ft.. 
Laying larry track at 10c. per ft... . 
Laying water pipe at 10c. per ft... . 
1 coke oven lid, 75 Ib. at 2c..... 
Valves, hose, etc........... 
112 railroad spikes, 5}x 3-in 
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1 bridle bar for holding track in gage 


RAE PEt tea te oe, |, oo: 00 
28 railroad ties :at 450.00... oye een ce Ee eee 12.60 
28 ft. 70-lb. rail for yard tracks, 653 lb. at $30 per ton...37.... See 19.59 

$385. 54 
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The cost of coke making at this plant will not vary 
materially from the cost sheet as herewith presented : 
Free Labor Total 


Convict Labor Cost 








Accounts and Materials Days Rate Amount Amount per Ton 
Bak Maceo ee $4,424.14 $4,424.14 $0.0865 
C. D. ovens.... 1,810.53 10,152 $0.4546 $4615.68 5,926.21 0.1158 
C. O. repairs.... 1,110.97 1,110.97 0.0217 
C. O. supplies... . 446.99 446.99 0.0088 
Gen. exp..x..... 1,486.17 1,486.17 0.0290 
Loading coke... 484.75 6,490 0.4546 2905.20 3,389.95 0.0663 
Salaries wewaa se 3,031.63 3,031.63 0.0592 
W. coal cen eaek 1,378.12 3,243 1494.32 2,872.44 0.0561 
Coal coked..... 48,008 . 86 48,008.86 0.9388 

Totals. $61,682.16 $9015.20 $70,697.36 $1.3822 
Yearly output (toms).c.<scc vote os .ete ane «oars hy 51,148.25 
Ghipmenis ona) ccalesia Wie sy sabe A, oate 85 @ are S dale 6, eee ae 51,225.40 
AVETAZE PTICE oo oo. sates nw Sha 2 be a ate a ele wy wees Ghee eee $2.5489 
Coal coked) (tons). sii ce elas eis oe oem see fe prune 102,578.00 


The cost of coal entering into the manufacture of 
coke, will range from 46 to 60c. per ton. 

The coke shipped from the Brushy Mountain Coal 
Mines finds a market at the Roan Iron Co. furnace at 
Rockwood, the Dayton Coal & Iron Co. at Dayton, and 
the Citico Furnace Co. at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

- The coke has been subjected to chemical analysis with 
the following result: 


Water. 6... ieee ninaitle aya ai whe oidet» be col nile Meee .06 
Volatile matter. .oi55 66.5 ses a « ele cas coed hlene erence ee 2.17 
Fixed carbon... oo ois sinless ays)a sievla siahe oo lgte Oe 83.39 
1 \:) CP I er ers Pa OS SR PR ee 14.38 
Sulphur. ccs. ibe weiss twa puke » conte glen ng: yo ena eee Tete 
Phosphorus... . 0.16. +0004 $a: 75 Jes Se cad 2 + asc gear ee 0.008 
Real specific gravity... 0.02 44 = cscs os och ee Bee 2.00 
Apparent specific gravity... 0.0.0. c. 02 5 wee een eee 1.06 
Per cent. coke substance... .5. 5...) ++. yen eee ee 53.00 
Per cent. coke cells... 4 55 Ai... sco ++ = siecle eee 47.00 
Shatter test. over 2-in. screen, ... ... ..5- 5.0 Jane 64.40 
Shatter test over 2#-in. ring: .....:2...- 4.) 0 wee 76.60 


The coke made from the Brushy Mountain seam has a 
bright metallic luster and is quite firm when freshly — 
drawn from the oven; when mixed with a purer coke it 
makes a first-class furnace fuel. 

To determine the best method of treating the coal and 
to decide as to the proper size to which it should be 
reduced to obtain the best results in washing, the follow- 
ing float and sink tests were made: 


13-In. to 1-In. Mesh % of Sample % of Ash 
Float on! 1.352393 ee eee 18.51 3.05 
1351. baie eee eee eee No sample No sample 
Sink in 1355207 way.petaa oe ee 1.88 81.30 
20.39 
1-In. to {-In. Mesh 
Floaton 4 t3552) cs eRe eee eee 16.63 3.00 
LS5==1 . 55 Ic Seenates a CO ee cee 2.78 19.10 
Stnle ine) 557 ies. eee ea ae ee a 1.21 84.00 
20.62 
#-In. to }-In. Mesh 
Float,.on\4)35) occ. tae ee eee 8.79 4.50 
1 35—1y bbe Re ee ence ee eee 1.05 19.52 
Sinkin ‘1, 55:6 ewe ee eee 0.68 69.29 
10.52 


Note—Solutions having specific gravities of 1.35 and 1.55, 
respectively, were used in making these tests. 


The percentage of ash in the total product 114 in. to 0 
in. of coal that floated on a liquid of 1.35 specific 
gravity would equal 3.64 per cent. and a recovery of 
79.97 per cent. The percentage of coal floating on the 
specific gravity of 1.55 would equal 8.7 per cent. and 
carry a percentage of ash equal to 20.5 per cent. This 
quality of coal is termed “bone coal” and shows that in 
order to maintain a low ash content in the washed prod- 
uct, it must be drawn off with the refuse. | 

The coal for coking is washed on a Jeffrey-Robinson 
washer, then carried by elevators to a retention bin of 
1000 tons capacity. The washed coal is charged into 
ovens by two %-ton larries, connected in tandem. These 
larries are circular and of the double-discharge type ; they 
run to the oven by gravity, pulling the rope after them 
and after the oven is charged the clutch on the drum 
is engaged and the cars drawn back to the bin. 
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_ SYNOPSIS—In the western part of the Pocahontas field 
| great difficulty is experienced in reaching the coal meas- 
ures on account of the amount of water encountered. This 
article describes how some of the principal obstacles were 


overcome and a good rate of sinking attained. 


of 
2% 


The undeveloped area of the Pocahontas coal field lies 
“at considerable depth under water level, necessitating 
deep shafts to reach and develop these rich measures. 
Extensive development, in this territory, and likewise 
the deepest shafts were undertaken by the Carter Coal 
Co., at Coalwood, W. Va., during the present year. This 
development and all problems and methods for overcom- 
ing the various difficulties encountered were worked out 
and prepared under the direction of William B. Craw- 
ford, consulting engineer for the company. 

The main or hoist shaft is 16x30 ft., rectangular, tim- 
ber-lined, having two hoistways and a compartment for 
stairway, pipes and wires. The depth when completed 
will be 650 ft. to the Pocahontas No. 4 seam of coal, 
and the development is planned for a production of 5000 
tons of coal per day. The air shaft is 15x22 ft., rectangu- 
lar, timber-lined and divided into two compartments, one 
for air and the other equipped with a geared electric 
hoist for materials and men. 

To hoist the required tonnage from this depth, using 
single-decked cages, hoisting one 4-ton car per trip, pre- 
sented an unusually difficult problem. To meet these re- 
quirements and corditions, a double conical-drum hoist 
was designed, coupled directly to a slow-speed, direct- 
current motor, driven by a motor-generator set having fly- 
wheel equalizer and Ward-Leonard control. This hoist 
will he the largest and most efficient of its type, so far 
installed in the United States, and is now being built by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., at Pitts- 

burgh, Penn. 


Success or Sinxina THouGHT DousTFruL 


The success of shaft sinking in this territory has been 
considered a doubtful proposition, owing to the enormous 
volume of water to be passed through at various depths, 
and several companies have abandoned such projects, or 
carried them through, only at enormous cost. This com- 
pany while fully realizing the magnitude of the under- 
taking decided after careful investigation and study that 
the work could be done in an economical manner, and the 
various streams of water excluded permanently, as well as 
during sinking, by forcing cement grout into the fis- 
sures and crevices of the water-bearing strata, in advance 
of the sinking, and thus cementing off the water over a 
considerable area on all sides of the shafts. 

Ransome-Canniff grout mixers are used for this work 
and the grout placed under about 100-lb. air pressure. 
The grouting holes are drilled with a Sergeant 31/-in. 
rock drill. The results obtained have been highly satis- 
factory, making the work of sinking reasonably dry, This 
company also proposes, at its second pair of shafts which 
are to be started in the near future, to shut off all water 
by grouting, before actual sinking is begun. thus making 
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Shaft Sinking under Difficulties 
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the work dry and rendering much greater speed possible 
when the shaft is sunk. 

After the work of sinking had progressed some 200 ft., 
it was decided that the ordinary type of air drills mounted 
on shaft bars and tripods, was neither giving the best 
results nor making the progress desired. The space re- 
quired to operate these drills interfered seriously with 
continuous mucking, and the delays necessary in lowering 
and hoisting equipment, setting columns and mounting 
drills were considerable, and seriously affected the average 
sinking speed. ; 

After several experiments, six Jackhamer drills, of 
the self-rotating type, made by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
were installed and a different method of drilling and 
shooting was adopted. With these drills and system, 
each shift is required to drill, shoot and muck out, giv- 


ing an average gain of 3 to 4 ft. per day in each shaft. 
This is considered good progress, taking into account the 
adverse character of the formation, and the delays on ac- 
count of grouting and water, and has more than doubled 
the speed of the old system using the other type of drill. 

The method of working and drilling is shown in the ac- 
companying sketch. The shaft is divided into two sec- 
tions A. and B, each being drilled and shot alternately, 
so that each section in turn becomes the “bench” and the 
other the “sump.” This method of sinking permits drill- 
ing and mucking operations to be carried on simultane- 
ously by restricting the muck to alternate sides of the 
shaft. This sump is kept clear of water hy means of two 
Cameron sinking pumps. 


THe ARRANGEMENT OF HOLES 


The sketch also shows the position of the various holes. 
The round averages 24 holes, 614 ft. deep for each section, 
8 being drilled for cut holes and 14 for squaring, while 
the two marked X are drilled last and fired with the 
squaring holes to act as lifters. 

The average drilling time for the round, using the 
Jackhamers, has been reduced to from 314 to 4 hours. 


804: 


The steels advance in 1-ft. 
bit sizes as follows: 


changes from 2 to 8 ft., with 


No. 1—2-ft. steel, 24-in. six point, or rose bit. 
No. 2—3-ft. steel, 24-in. six point, or rose bit. 
No. 3—4-ft. steel, 2-in. cross bit. 
No. 4—5-ft. steel, 17-in. cross bit. 
No. 5—6-ft. steel, 14-in. cross bit. 
No. 6—7-ft. steel, 13-in. cross bit. 
No. 7—8-ft. steel, 14-in. cross bit. 


This gives a gage variation of 14 in. and the steel being 
7% in. hollow hex cagonal, provides ample clearance for 


the cuttings to be expelled. 
This is greatly aided by the hole-cleaning device, or 
throttle placed on the exhaust A, 


see Fig. 2. The operator 
closes the throttle 
forring the air 
down through the 
hollow steel to the 
bottom of the drill 
hole, and _ assists 
the eleanino aetian 





the Appalachian Power Co. from one of its numerous 
substations. A pressure of 100 Ib. is maintained at the 
drills, and the explosive used is 1-in., 60 per cent. gela- 
tin, fired with electric batteries. 

I am indebted to Mr. Crawford, also to J. J. Renehan, 
superintendent of sinking, and George E. Kerivan, for 
much of the foregoing information. 
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Power-Plant Depreciation 


Depreciation of power plants is often a puzzling ques- 
tion to the colliery engineer. <A recent issue of Power 
offers some good advice on this problem. We quote as fol- 
lows: 


A power plant uses up engines as well as coal and oil. 
If an engine costs twenty thousand dollars and lasts twenty 
years, the plant has used up, on an average, one thousand 
dollars worth of engines a year, and this must be taken into 
account in making up the cost of power just as certainly as 
the cost of the coal, labor, repairs, ete., for which money is 
actually paid out each year. 

It is usual to charge the plant with a certain percent- 
age of “depreciation,” diminution of value, used-upitiveness 
each year. A common figure is 5%, which assumes that the 
plant would need to be entirely renewed in twenty years. 

Charles M. Ripley has collected some data: bearing upon 
the life of plants in and about New York. He furnishes a 
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list of plants of which one has been running 30 years; two, 
29 years; two, 25 years; two, 23 years; five,’ 22 ‘years; two, 21 
years; one, 20 years; six 19 years, ete. An increasing number 
can naturally be found for the shorter ages. Most of the 
plants enumerated were put in by Pattison Brothers, a firm 
of consulting engineers, with which Mr. Ripley is identified. 

The significant point is that these plants, even the old- 
est of them, are running along nicely, and there seems to 
be no good reason why any or all of them may not be in 
active and efficient service after a number of more years of 
use. 
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The Everyday Hero 


By BErToN BRALEY 


There’s a Dago wife in Italy 
Who’s dreary an’ lone an’ sad, 
There’s a couple of kids in Italy, 
Keep askin’ about their dad; 
Ar the money that Joe Pinazza sent 
It never will come again, 
While Joe’s insurance is fought in court 
By Yankee insurance men. 


It was down in the West Colusa mine 
Which may be known to you, 

That John Lubik had gone to his room 
As the pit-boss told him to; 

But the damp got thick an’ his light went out, 
Av’ he fell in the darkness there, 

Av’ Joe Pinazza brought him down 

| To the drift an’ the good, clean air. 


“T get him,” he said as he laid him down, 
An’ that was all he said, 
Fer without a gasp he swayed a bit 
An’ fell in a huddle, dead; : 
So we took him up on the rattlin’ cage, 
An’ we buried him down on the flat, 
I reckon his soul is up above 
Where the souls of the brave are at. 


| An? 


Now Joe he didn’t know Lubik’s name 
An’ he never had seen his face, 
But he saved his life as a matter of course 
Av’ gave his own in its place. 
So Lubik lives and Joe is dead 
—They said that his heart was weak— 
But he went the route fer his feller man 
Aw’ he hadn’t no yeller streak. 


Well, Joe was insured, but it come to light, 
That the company wouldn’t pay, 

An’ Joe’s friends sued fer the sake uv the kids 
Av’ the wife that was far away, 

But the company said, in a legal form, 
When the doin’s in court began, 

That Joe he took a “needless risk,” 
In savin’ his feller man. 


Now I don’t know much about law an’ such, 
Av’ I don’t want to know no more, 

But I reckon when them insurance men 
Gets up on the judgment floor, 

The last great judgment floor I mean, 
That plea of theirs won’t stand, 

When met by the sobs of some Dago kids 
An’ a widow in Dago land. 
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NOPSIS—Coal was probably found in Canada seven 
jrs before it was discovered in the United States and. 
'; actually shipped to market over a century before 
h shipments took place in this country. The fields 
| Cape Breton were those which were first exploited. 
le coals have about the same fuel ratio as those of the 
lirmont, W. Va., coals. The recent lowering of the coal 
iff raises the question whether this Nova Scotia coal 
‘iy not regain its former place in the New England 
urket. 

The fact that the Cape Breton coals were located by 
» sea accounts for the fact that they were discovered 
tore those of the United States and because they burn 
sily, they were much sooner brought into practical 
e than the anthracites which were among the first coals 
% into use in this country. The first anthracite coal 
‘\s shipped down the Susquehanna in 177%6* and about 
e same time there was some coal-mining activity in 
'e Clover Hill district of Virginia. The first recorded 
scovery of coal in the United States dates back to 1679 
nen Father Hennepin recorded the find in his diary. 


DIScovERY OF THE SYDNEY FIELDS 


According to Joseph G. 8. Hudson in his “Sections of 
te Sydney Coal Fields, Great Breton”: The first 
sinted notice of the existence of coal near Sidney ap- 
»ared in 1672 when Nicholas Denys published in Paris 
A Geographical and Historical Account of the Coasts of 
‘orth America. Lighteen years earlier, in 1654, Denys 
ad obtained from Louis XIV, a concession granting the 
ght to explore and work mines of gold and other min- 
rails; for this privilege he agreed to pay the King a 
syalty of one-tenth. In 1677, M. Duchesneau, the In- 
mndant of New France, issued a proclamation, exacting 
royalty of 20 sous (20c.) per ton, from all persons 
aking coal from Cape Breton. In 1711, Admiral Walker, 
tho commanded an expedition to reduce Quebec, men- 
ions in his journal, that he procured a supply of coal 
rom the cliffs, with crowbars. 

The initial attempt at systematic mining was made in 
720, when it was found necessary to procure a supply of 
uel for the men who came from France to lay the founda- 
ions of the fortress of Louisburg. The pit openings then 
nade can be seen even at the present day, at Port Morien, 
[able head and other places. During the next 100 
rears, very little work was done, the coal mined being 
ysed almost exclusively by the garrison at Halifax. 
In 1820, however, when Cape Breton island became 
gart of the province of Nova Scotia, a considerable ton- 
nage of coal was being mined. In 182% all the mines 
were transferred to the company known as the General 
Mining Association by the London firm of goldsmiths 
(Rundle, Bridge and Rundle) who had secured the mines 
and minerals concession for the entire island province 
of Cape Breton, from the Duke of York. The new own- 
ers immediately organized, opened out, and systematitally 
operated, mines in Cape Breton, Pictou and Cumberland 
counties. A formidable agitation had been started in the 
province for some years previous to 1858. claiming that 
the monopoly of the coal lands by the General Mining 








*William Griffith, 


4 “Beginning of Anthracite Coal Trade,” 
Coal Age,” Vol. 2, p. 40. 
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‘he Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, Coal Fields 


Association was seriously retarding the legitimate ex- 
pansion of the coal trade; this agitation eventually re- 
sulted in the whole subject being referred to the Privy 
Council of Great Britain for equitable adjustment. 


How Nova Scorta Repucep UNREASONAPLE ROYALTIES 

In 1858, the Mining Association surrendered its claims 
to the provincial government of Nova Scotia. The gov- 
ernment in return agreed to abolish the fixed rental of 
3000 pounds sterling or $14,600 per annum, together with 
the royalty on slack coal; to reduce the royalty on all 
screened coal up to 250,000 tons, to 4.80 pence or 9.6c. 
per ton; and to reduce the royalty on all coal sold over 
250,000 tons to 3.20 pence or 6.4c. per ton. To the as- 
sociation, however, was reserved the exclusive right to 20 
square miles in Cape Breton, and to 4 square miles each 
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Mar or Nova Scorta, SHOWING GENERAL LOCATION OF 
CoaL FIELDS 


Reproduced with some changes from “Coal Resources of 
the World.” 


in Pictou, Joggins and Springhill counties respectively. 
Under this new regime, mining developed to such magni- 
tude that, in 1865, the provincial government appointed 
an inspector of mines, John Rutherford, M. H., - the 
first on this continent. 

In 1854, the Government of the United States removed 
the duty on coal. This “open-door” policy greatly in- 
creased the trade with the New England States; in 1866, 
the exportation of coal thereto amounted to 404,252 tons. 
However, in the year of confederation, 1867, the United 
States once again discriminated against Canadian coal, 
and imposed a duty of $1.25 per ton. This duty was main- 
tained at this rate until 1872, when it was reduced to 
%5e. per ton; at which figure it remained until 1894. 
During this latter period, the exports fluctuated from 
228,132 tons, to 13,883 tons. 

During the period 1894-97, the tariff was reduced to 
40c., but in 1897 it was advanced to 67c., at which figure 
it remained till this year. Despite tariff barriers, the 
exportation of Nova Scotia bituminous coal to the New 
England states continued to increase, and in 1903 the 
shipments reached a maximum of 968,832 tons. There 
has been a gradual decrease since that date, and in 1912 
the shipments were 412,531 tons. The total production 
has, however, increased enormously; in 1912 it was 6,- 
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802,997 tons (of 2240 pounds). Of this production 
5,197,601 tons are to be credited to the coal fields of Cape 
Breton. 


Pe A TartrF WAR ReEbDISTRIBUTES MARKETS 


This marked increase in the production is due in part 
to the increased market offered by St. Lawrence ports. In 
1877 a select committee of the Dominion Parliament, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of the coal trade, 
recommended the imposition of a duty on United States 
coals; this duty has had the effect of opening up the 
markets of the St. Lawrence to the Nova Scotia coal 
trade, and in 1912 the St. Lawrence market alone pur- 
chased 2,159,005 tons, most of which came from Cape 
Breton. 

On Feb. 1, 1903, the Dominion Coal Co. was organized 
with a capital of $18,000,000 by a special act of the leg- 
islature of Nova Scotia. This corporation amalgamated 
the principal interests in the coal areas on the south side 
of Sydney harbor, Cape Breton. These included the Cale- 
donia, International, Gardner, Old Bridgeport, Glace 
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rich tract of coal-bearing rocks, having an area of ap- 
proximately 250 square miles. It extends along the north- 
ern coast of Cape Breton island for a distance of about 35 
miles. Geologically the coal-bearing strata are bounded 
by the outcrops of the Millstone Grit, as seen at Mira 
Bay, and they terminate at Cape Dauphin, where the 
intrusive syenites of the Ste. Anne hills form the north- 
ern boundary of the Great Bras @Or lakes. The Syd- 
ney field is divided into four main basins, as follows: 

(1) Cow Bay or Morien Basin, defined on the east 
by the Millstone Grit and on the west by an anticlinal 
fault that dips seaward at Cape Perey. 

(2) Glace Bay Basin, bounded by the Cape Perey 
anticline on the east, and by the Bridgeport anticline on 
the west. . 

(3) Lingan-Barachois—Victoria Basin. This basin 
has not so well defined boundaries as the two preceding 
basins, but it extends from the Bridgeport anticline, pass- 
ing the eminence known as David head, to a submerged 
fault which exists midway in Spanish bay and Sydney 
harbor. | 














THe Coat Fretps Near SYDNEY, 


Bay, Reserve, Gowrie, Victoria and Ontario mines, also 
the Sword areas, in all comprising 70 square miles; the 
areas controlled have now been extended to 142 square 
miles. With the advent of this great industrial organiza- 
tion, a new era.in Nova Scotia coal mining began; new 
mine workings, railway extensions, new shipping and dis- 
charging facilities were developed, old coal markets were 
_ expanded, and new ones opened out, so that the whole coal 
trade was revolutionized. In the first year of its opera- 
tions (1893) the coal mined was 834,019 tons; in 1912, 
the production amounted to 4,332,320 tons; or an increase 
of nearly 520 per cent. in 20 years. 

In 1900, the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. acquired 
all the mining rights still held by the General Mining 
Association. In addition to operating the existing collier- 
ies, they have opened out new mines, erected iron and 
steel works, and built a modern coke-oven plant, all in 
close proximity to the working collieries. Their Princess 
Pit—now known as Sydney No. 1—was, in 1873, the first 
submarine mine in North America, the coal being won 
from workings under the sea. The shafts are of unique 
construction, consisting of metal cribbing or tubbing. The 
total length of metal tubbing is 842 ft. 9 in. and weighs 
some 776 tons. Here, also, was erected the first Guibal 
ventilating fan in Cape Breton. 

The most important of the Cape Breton coal fields is 
that known as the Sydney field. Tt is an extraordinarily 
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(4) Sydney Mines or Bras @Or Basin.—This basin: 
extends from the submerged fault in Spanish bay to the 
western termination of the coal measures at Cape 
Dauphin. 


SEAMS ARE THICK AND NUMEROUS 


Richard Brown, the well known author of “The Car- 
boniferous System of Cape Breton,” states that the thick- 
ness of the productive measures of the Sydney field will 
not exceed 6000 ft. This measurement is taken from 
Burnt head in the Glace Bay basin, where the highest 
known bed occurs, down to the Millstone Grit. 

The thickness of seams is approximately as follows: 
Bonar Seam, 6 ft. 10 in., Stubbart, 7 ft. 6 in.; Lloyd’s 
Cove, 8 ft. 1 in.; Seam B, 4 ft. 2 in.; Sydney Main, 3 
ft.; Edwards, 5 ft. 5 in.; Paint or Barachois, 12 ft. 1 in. 
to 13 ft. 4 in.; Crandall, 7 ft. 11 in.; Victoria, Ross or 
David Head, 6 ft. 7 in. to 8 ft.; Hugh McGillivray, 6 
ft. 3 in.; Carr, 6 ft. 6 in.; Lingan Main, 8 ft.; Hub. 
9 ft. 5 in. to 9 ft. 10 in.; Harbor, 5 ft. 3 in. to 6 ft. 1 
in.; Phalen, 8 ft. 3 in. to 8 ft. 7 in.; Rose or Emery, 1 ft. 
8 in. to 5 ft. 6 in.; Gardner, 5 ft. 9 in.; Block House, 9 
ft. 2 in.; McAulay, 4 ft. 11 in. and Spencer or Ross, 3 
ft. 9 in. Of course many of these seams are listed twice 
under different names. Which of them occur in the 
same section can be determined by inspection of the map 
above. Thinner beds exist but are not here recorded. 
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jympared with the experience in Illinois. Relation of 
jompensation to the insurance plan. Disadvantage of 
‘he general-fund idea. The compulsory feature of com- 
Vensation—its need and objections thereto. Efficiency of 
the Alabama system as practiced by the Tennessee Coal, 
jrnon & R.R. Co. How the law helps the inspector; its 
| fect on small operations. Does compensation reduce the 
leath rate? 
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' Mr. McDermotr (Moniana)—I want to ask a few 
‘juestions of Mr. Moses regarding some points in connec- 
ion with compensation laws we, in Montana, are trying 
o solve. The question of compensation has interested 
Montana for some few years past; and, at a recent ses- 
don of the legislature, we had four different measures 
lrafted for submission; but, while there were several 
doints of difference, it was quite evident that they wnated 
-o adopt some form of compensation law that would 
Wb vide just and equitable compensation for accident. 










| FEATURES OF THE OREGON AND WASHINGTON LAws 


_ One of the measures submitted was patterned after the 
‘Oregon law; in fact, was a facsimile of the Oregon and 
Washington law. The idea of the Washington law was 
‘to classify the different working classes, according to the 
hazard of the risk of the industry; and a certain per cent. 
was collected from the payroll sufficient to meet the ac- 
eidents incident to the business; and it seemed that was 
what we wanted. One of the points raised was, whether 
it would be just to compel companies to pay into an in- 
surance fund, or to adopt some form of compensation 
law; as they claimed that they were already making sat- 
isfactory adjustments and settlements in the cases of per- 
sons injured in mines, mills or factories. 

Now, to get a little more light on the subject, | want 
to ask Mr. Moses, first: To whom, in the absence of the 
state commission, is application for compensation made, 
and who decides just how much should be paid, under 
the operation of the Illinois law? Second, what per cent. 
of the coal mines operating in Illinois elected to come 
under the compensation law? Third, what objection 
would there be, from the operator’s standpoint, to rais- 
ing a common fund for compensation? As I understand 
the Illinois law, each individual company takes care of 
its own cases. 

Mr. Mosrs—In answer to the first question that Mr. 
McDermott asked I would say the amount of pay is de- 
termined by the number of defendents. I cannot give 
you the exact rate per child, but it is, for each child, a 
certain percentage of the earnings of the man while in 
the employ of the company. If he is a recent employee 
af the company, then they go to some other company or 
individual, and ascertain his previous earnings. The 
application for compensation is made to the company 
by which he was employed. The law is mandatory that 
a stipulated sum must be paid for certain injuries, such 
as the loss of an arm, leg, hand, finger, toes, ete. 

In regard to the second question I will say that, based 
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Discussion of Miners’ Compensation Laws 


on the number of operators the percentage of those wno 
elected to operate under the law is small, something like 
8 or 9 per cent., I believe; but, on a tonnage basis, it is 
something like 35 per cent. of the entire output of the 
state. 

Replying to the third question, the objection to a com- 
mon compensation fund is the same that is made to the 
insurance-company plan. If I contribute one cent and a 
half per ton or any stipulated amount per ton, I would 
not make every possible effort to keep my mine in shape, 
and to keep down accidents; and the same reason applies 
to the plan of having a common fund. The best idea is 
to lay the responsibility on individual shoulders and 
every operator then will do what he can to reduce acci- 
dent. In other words, operating on a common plan, an 
honest operator, anxious to reduce accidents and thus 
lower the rate of compensation, would do everything in 
his power to make conditions safe in the mines, while 
the dishonest operator would not do anything; but he 
would get along just as well as the honest operator, pos- 
sibly a little better, and the honest operator would be 
paying for his risk. There is the same objection to the 
common fund as to insurance companies. 


Tue ComMon Funp MetHop 


Mr. McDermorr—In coal mining in Washington 3 
per cent. of the payroll was collected for all coal reported 
throughout the state. This was held as a fund by the 
state government, and handled and disbursed by commis- 
sioners appointed or elected for the purpose. Some in 
Montana favored the idea of a common fund, and this 
was thrashed out for ten days, in public hearings, in 
Helena. All of the large operating companies were will- 
ing that some sort of compensation law be enacted that 
would insure against accidents; but they were unwilling 
to have laws passed that would do, as Mr. Moses has sug- 
gested, and make those companies who were taking every 
precaution to safeguard their property and the lives of 
their employees, pay for the other man’s accidents. In 
Illinois, as Mr. Moses has stated, each one pays for 
their own accidents. There is no common fund or any- 
thing of that kind. If Montana had such a law we would 
have to safeguard our mines better. It seems to me that 
under the Illinois law a man should show a certain 
financial responsibility, before he is able to operate. But 
with a common fund the poor man would be able to 
operate because he is helped by the extra precautions and 
safeguards of the larger companies. 

There is no difference in opinion among mine workers 
as to whether a compensation law would be good or abso- 
lutely necessary, but what system will give the best sat- 
isfaction seems to be the stumbling block. As far as I 
have heard the argument, I would rather favor a fund, 
handled by a state commissioner. There are several ob- 
jections that might be raised against making application 
to local superintendents for injuries that may or may 
not be entitled to compensation. For example, if Tom 
Jones happened to come two or three times a year with 
little trivial claims for accidents, a superintendent would 
ignore his claims. On the other hand, I realize that, in a 
great state like Illinois, with a large number of em- 
ployees, it would keep three or more commissioners busy, 
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to investigate every accident that occurred. But I be- 
heve we have reached a stage now that compensation is 
coming whether we want it or not. I believe that West 
Virginia is modeled more after the German plan. I 
am greatly in favor of compensation laws. 

Mr. Moses—I want to say that the question raised by 
Mr. McDermott was thoroughly discussed in Illinois, and 
there is a firm stand by both employer and employee 
against the general fund idea; and I believe they are 
right. I am not a convert of the general fund idea, for 
the reason that, as I said before, it is open to the same 
objection as the old.system of. insurance companies. We 
might just as well leave it in the hands of insurance com- 
panies as to establish a general fund. The fund would 
have one of two things happen to it; it would either be 
imposed on by the dishonest operator and dishonest em- 
ployee, to the detriment of the honest operator and hon- 
est employee ; or the delay in legitimate claims would im- 
pose upon the needy. You have created exactly the same 
feature that characterizes an insurance adjuster who 
works to adjust every claim for the least possible money 
that would be accepted. When everybody is responsible 
for his own protection, he is interested in preventing ac- 
cidents, which is the real purpose of compensation. We 
shall find that it is cheaper to prevent accidents than to 
pay for them; and that should create ideal conditions in 
coal mines. . 

Mr. Apams (Pennsylvania)—Did you discuss the idea, 
in Illinois, of making all companies pay compensation ? 


Mr. Mosrs—I feel, personally, that it should be com-’ 


pulsory ; but to get the law through at all, we had to sub- 
mit to the amendment, and make it elective with the 
companies. We are still fighting for the compulsory com- 
pensation law, and hope to win out finally. 

THE ASSESSMENT PLAN 

Mr. Frynn—I want to say, in conection with these 
two plans, that probably the plan of Montana would be 
the better plan for compensation; but the question we 
are most interested in is: What plan will best serve to 
reduce accidents in coal mines? I will say that the 
T. C. I. have tried out several plans. When they first 
undertook compensation they inaugurated the plan of 
levying an assessment of so much per ton on the whole 
output, regardless of any division.’ After trying that for 
about two years, it was found that some superintendents 
were not as active as others in trying to prevent accidents, 
claiming that the same amount was charged to them, re- 
gardless of whether they had any accidents or not, and 
the mine that had a large number of accidents did not 
pay any more-into the general fund than where they had 
none, 

Then the plan was changed and each division was 
charged with its own accidents. If one division had no 
accidents, they didn’t pay anything; and if another di- 
vision had ten accidents, their output was charged ac- 
cordingly. The superintendents then got busy; because 
if the accident assessment was four or five cents per ton, 
at one mine, and only one-half of a cent or one cent 
per ton at another mine, the management would ask 
at once, why one division has to pay so much more for 
accidents than another division, where conditions are 
practically the same. I want to say that the system 
worked more successfully than we dared to hope; and all 
superintendents are now trying to keep the cost of acci- 
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dents down to a minimum, while under the old syste 
they were not interested. Now, if that applies to a eo 
pany, how much more would it apply to a state wher 
there are a number of companies. It may be argue 
that in the mines operated by one company, cn 
would be much the same, but they are not; and, sin 
changing the system, we have reduced our accidents to , 
marvelous extent. I am, therefore, strongly in favor 6 
making each individual company stand for its own acci 
dents. : 


CLAIMS FOR PRETENDED INJURIES ' 


Mr. Borr—I would like to ask Mr. Moses: To wha 
extent have employees of your company attempted to im 
pose on their employers, under the compensation law, o1 
tried to extend the time of idleness for injuries or at 
tempted to collect compensation for imaginary injuries: 

Mr. Mosrs—I will say that it would be impossible fa 
me to state off-hand the exact number who have tried 
lengthen the time of injury by pretending inability te 
return to work or claimed compensation for injuries no 
received; but I can state assuredly that out of the 320( 
men we have employed, such cases would not exceed ter 
or thereabout. 

Mr. Ftynn—How do you decide as to when a mar 
is able to go back to work ? : 

Mr. Mosrs—We require every injured person to he 


examined by our physician and if he refuses we pay hin 


nothing; but if the person injured elects to have som 
other doctor or a number of doctors, he can do so; an¢ 
we will send him to any hospital he desires, and pay hi 
expenses ; but he must submit to examination by our phy: 
sician, who will say when he is ready to return to work 
He must get an order from our physician to the mana 
ger of the mines where he was formerly employed, befor: 
he can return to work. I will say that we have had mor 
trouble with men wanting to return to work before ov! 
physician thought they were able, than with men no! 
wanting to go back to work; and it is more burdensom¢ 
to the compensation plan for men to go back before the} 
are fully able, than to stay out a few days longer than i: 
actually necessary. | 

Mr. Fiynn—The T. C. I. Company have a similat 
plan, but if a man elects to have an outside physician 
we require that physician to make a report of the acci- 
dent, and give the man a “return-to-work” slip, which h: 
must have before he is allowed to go back to work. Many 
insist on going back to work immediately. A broken 
finger they don’t think amounts to anything; but th: 
doctors fear infection and hold them out till that danger 
is past. A few insist on staying out longer than the 
doctor requires. Wrenched and strained backs are ac. 
cidents that will fool the very best doctors. There are 
more impostures in this class than actual injuries. A 
fake injury such as a sprained or wrenched back is hard 
to determine. 

Mr. Mosrs—I will say that our experience is much 
the same as Mr. Flynn has described. We expect, unde: 
the compensation law, to be cheated by some; but we 
still think it is the best plan of operation. | 


CompPaRATIve Cost unDER CoMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. Ftynn—Have you any data comparing the cost 
of accidents prior to the compensation act, and_ sineé 
operating under the act? 
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Mr. Mosres—The only available data previous to oper- 
ating under the compensation act was the sheet showing 
the total cost of labor, which included many men of no 
value whatever around the mines. Owing to the practice 
of giving easy jobs to a certain number, which had been 

in operation and was a burden, we had no accurate way 
by which to obtain figures showing the cost of acci- 
dents. It was only possible to compare the total cost of 
accidents and labor now with the total previous cost of 
accidents and labor. By this comparison, the total cost 
appears to have been materially reduced; but it is not 
entirely on account of compensation; because we have 
renovated the mines and put them in good shape; and 
installed new equipment, which would tend to reduce the 
cost without compensation. The claim I make for com- 
pensation is that it has enabled us to accomplish this re- 
sult better than could be done without the law. 

Mr. Synyestrr (Tennessee)—I thoroughly agree with 
Mr. Moses in the conclusion that we must put the ha- 
bility on the individual employer, in order to cut down 
the accident list. I would like to ask: To what extent 
have the small mines, working on a limited capital, 
adopted this proposition ? 

Mr. Mosrs—lI don’t think that I can answer that ques- 
tion at all, but perhaps Mr. Bolt could answer the ques- 
tion as to the number of operators that have come under 
the law. 

From THE INSPECTOR’s STANDPOINT 

Mr. Duntop (Jitinois)—I would like to say a few 
words about the Compensation Law, from the inspector’s 
standpoint. I have not regarded this law for the com- 
pensation given to the injured employee, or to the family 
of a man who is killed; but as a means of reducing mine 
accidents. Few of our operators have elected to work 
under the compensation act; but the largest operators 
have done so. Looking more to the prevention of acci- 
dents than anything else, the inspectors have met the 
commissioners frequently, for the purpose of securing 
what we call “face bosses,” for the purpose of supervising 
the work of the miners and preventing accidents. 

One year ago on the first of May, when the Compensa- 
tion Act first took effect, a coal company that employs 
‘something like 1300 men, in two mines, and which, prior 
to that time had just one face-boss, put on four extra 
bosses, the very day the act took effect. Some of these 
men look after the working face only; others see that 
the men timber their places properly. The records show, 
however, that they have had more accidents since put- 
ting the four men on, than they ever had previous to that 
time; although it is true that the men were reporting 
more accidents than they did before. 

There is one feature about the Compensation Law, as 
far as the inspector is concerned; it is better than in- 
surance. Insurance companies, as a rule, simply comply 
with the statutes and no more; and if an accident oc- 
curs, the insurance company males the settlement. 
Under the Compensation Act, the operators go further; 
they do more than the law requires, which is, to me, one 
of the best features of the law. When the operator is 
willing to do more than the law requires, it makes it 
easier for the inspector. The law, in its pre.ent form, 
is hard on small operators, many of whom cannot oper- 
ate under its provisions. They are required to file 4 
bond, showing that they are responsible and able to take 
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care of any accidents that may occur. ‘That provision 
will deter many who would be glad to work under the 
law. * Kk k kk 

I want to say, it was stated that twenty years ago 
we had good, practical, Hnglish-speaking men in the 
mines; and today 70 per cent. of the miners in Illinois 
are foreign-speaking men; but with all that, the num- 
ber of accidents is no greater, but remains the same. The 
death rate seems to be fixed, as we have not been able 
to reduce it; but I believe that the Compensation Law is 
going to be the means of reducing the number of acci- 
dents at the face, due to falls of coal and rock. Fifty 
per cent. of mine accidents occur at the face; and the 
Workman’s Compensation Act is the only thing that will 
help us. We are not having any more accidents on ac- 
count of non-English-speaking men in the mines. For 
every 250,000 tons of coal mined in Illinois, there is 
a man killed; and that is true of nearly every state. 


CoMPARATIVE RESULTS 


Mr. Witii1amMs (Pennsylvania)—How do present re- 
sults compare with those under the supervision given 
in the face twenty years ago? 

Mr. Duntop—The present law only took effect one 
year ago; and, as Mr. Moses stated, we are now having 
reported more accidents than were ever heard of before. 
I will refer, in reply to your question, to a mine that 
has been worked with face-bosses, now, for the last six 
years. ‘The year before the Workman’s Compensation 
Act took effect, the company paid out $1000 for compen- 
sation, in one mine alone where 600 men are employed. 
This last year, under the Compensation Act, when all 
of the men knew they were entitled to compensation, it 
cost the company $1800 for accidents. That is the low- 
est estimate that I have gotten from the district. An- 
other feature is: The injured miner does not know how 
much he is going to get until he is laid off and the cause 
of the accident is learned. I will say that the operators 
are very reasonable and pay what they consider a fair 
compensation. Viewed from the standpoint of prevent- 
ing accidents, it is what we want, and I hope it will ac- 
complish that purpose. 


EFFECT oF LAW oN FATALITIES 


Mr. Bott—In discussing fatalities in Illinois, Mr. 
Dunlop said the death rate in the last twenty years has 
remained about the same. I don’t know that he is quite 
correct in that statement, but, if he is, there is some- 
thing the matter, because anyone who has been in Illi- 
nois during the last twenty years knows that conditions 
have improved wonderfully in the mines, in that time: 
Ventilation is 100 per cent. better; efficiency -in the man- 
agement has improved by 100 per cent. or more; condi- 
tions under which the men are working have improved 
all around. I hold and have always held that the rea- 
son accidents have not been reduced was because of the 
influx of foreign labor, and I would like to have Mr. 
Dunlop tell me why, with all of these improvements, the 
death rate and the rate of accidents have increased, if it 
is not due to the cause I have stated. With all of the 
improvements the accidents should not show the same 
ratio of increase that the tonnage did. I repeat, it is 
because of the influx of foreign labor in the mines—men 
who know barely enough to use the pick, and don’t know 
how to protect themselves. 

Mr. Duntop—In looking over the reported fatalities 
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and investigating accidents, I find that it is not the green 
men that are being killed. It is the men who have been 
working in the mines for years. The green man—the 
foreigner—takes better care of himself than the man of 
experience. In my opinion the reason for the great num- 
ber of accidents is careless neglect, growing out of fa- 
miliarity with the conditions, and taking chances. They 
gamble on it. It is the experienced men among the non- 
English-speaking men who are killed. 

Mr. Back (Lilinois)—In the district that I represent 
(the sixth), the large companies are working, not ex- 
actly under the Compensation Law but something simi- 
lar, while the smaller companies set aside a certain 
amount as a sort of trust fund, to take care of accidents. 
The large mines employ face-bosses. In the last year we 
have only had two nonfatal accidents and but one fatal 
accident. I have asked what it cost to insure, and the 
reply was about $44 on each $1000 carried on the pay- 
roll. What does it cost under the Compensation Law ? 
The answer is: Less than one-half, after paying all costs 
of injuries from accident. : 

I find, also, that when companies are carrying insur- 
ance a great many of them do not attempt to keep their 
mines in good condition ; they neglect passageways, drive- 
ways, etc. I am heartily in favor of the Compensation 
Law, and I don’t have to ask whether they are working 
under the law or not; I can see it. Companies working 
under the Compensation Law are more careful and par- 


ticular than those where the insurance companies pay 
the: bill ase See ee 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

Mr. Paun (Pennsylvania)—The discussion on this 
subject has been both interesting and profitable, although 
some of the discussions have wandered some from the 
main subject. JI would suggest there are a few questions 
that it would be well to have answered in order to com- 
plete the records; so that other members who could not 
attend the meeting may have the information. I will 
ask Mr. Moses to kindly answer the questions as I ask 
them. 

Ques.—Under the Compensation Law, of Illinois, have 
the fatal accidents increased over and above the acci- 
dents prior to the operation of the law; or does the in- 
crease mentioned apply to mostly nonfatal accidents ? 

Mr. Moses—I could not answer that question for the 
entire state of Illinois, because such a small percentage 
of the operators are acting under that’ law. I. can 
only answer relative to our own operation, that the fatal 
accidents have decreased, while the nonfatal accidents 
have increased. 

Ques.—What provision is made for the protection of 
miners who come under the Compensation Law, at a 
small operation that may subsequently go into bank- 
ruptcy or into the hands of a receiver, or be closed down 
by reason of a mine fire, if at that time there is standing 
against the operator a number of claims for the payment 
of compensation for total or partial disability ? 

Mr. Mosrs—It would be the same if that property 
owed the miner wages; the obligation would rank in the 
same class as any debt for labor. 

(ues.—Do the operators who are now operating under 
this law carry liability insurance to compensate them in 
case of accident? 


Mr. Mosrs—Not to my knowledge. JI have under- 
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stood, however, that there were, at the first, some opera- 
tors who took out a form of insurance against large ac- 
cidents ; but, so far as I have been able to learn, no op- 
erator under the law is now carrying insurance. 

Ques.—At those mines operating under this law, has 
there been noted any increase of efficiency on the part of 
the men, by reason of their being given treatment and 
being made perfectly well before returning to work; has 
the production of coal per man increased ? 

Mr. Mosrs—Yes, the increase has been about a ton 
per man per month; but all of that, in my estimation, 
cannot be attributed to the working of the Compensation 
Law. Good ventilation and better working conditions — 
and equipment would have some bearing on the increased 
output per man. 

Mr. Duntop—The new law requires that all operators 
that elect to come under the law must file a bond. 

Mr. Beppow (New Mexico)—My. understanding of 
the Illinois Compensation Law is that it is not compul- 
sory on the coal companies to operate under that law; but 
part have chosen to so operate and part have not. I 
would like to know if these companies that are operating 
under the law, are exempt from personal damage suits, 
l.e., personal damage suits under the general law, in case 
of any of their men getting hurt; or are they exempt 
from such damage suits? 

Mr. Duntop—It does not exempt them from lawsuits; 
if a miner is not satisfied, he can enter suit, but he then 
loses his rights of fellow servant plea, ete. 

Mr. Martin—In West Virginia, the law states that 
when the party injured was injured on account of the op- 
erator not complying with the state mining law, that 
party has the right to apply to the courts. 

COMPENSATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Apsams—Pennsylvania is now considering the 
matter; it is before the legislature. We have now some- 
thing of the form of the Illinois law and some of the 
good features of other laws, but we want to make that 
compulsory upon all companies large or small. Such 
a bill passed the House but when it came to the Senate 
they started the same discussions as they had in Illinois. 
Tt is now in the hands of the conference committee. It 
is a measure in which the state officials have taken much 
interest. They want to have a law that will mean some- 
thing; a law that is possible not only to one party of 
the coal-mining industry, but equally to both. They want 
to make it compulsory for all companies to go under this 
act and not make it elective. I think that ultimately 
we will get a good compensation law, one possibly super- 
ior to those of other states, because we have considered 
all the other laws. The bill will not come out of that 
conference committee until it is right and just to all. 
T am glad that we have, in Pennsylvania, the power to 
say to legislators that we must have everything just 
and right. The House has done a grand work and the 
Senate has made certain changes, but more must be done 
by the working people. There is a way and a method of 
arriving at that which will be just to all; the large op- 
erator and the small operator aiike. 

As it stands at the present time, the small operator, 
if compelled to pay this compensation, would be forced 
out of the business. That is the worst feature of the 
measure. An explosion in the mine of a small individual 
operator would wipe out his life savings ‘> a day. 
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Program of Coal Mining Institute of 
| America 


Winter MeEetine Forr Prrr Horrn, PrrrspurGH, 
Prenn., Dec. 4 AnD 5, 1913 


First Day 


EN ot atone ica Peta evans aarotone: 0) aeons ce iGke « Business Session 

WE, eee eee eee rere tere cess eter ane ene Address 
“ficiency of Bituminous Coal Mining.” 
rington Emerson, Consulting Engineer, The Em- 

, erson Co., New York City. 

METER TTR gel sree inte Greece. 8 8) wiles seen iei'g ww aliases le Question Box 
Conducted by John TI. Pratt, State Mine Inspector, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

3:30 p.m. 
“Safeguarding the Use of Electricity in Mines.” 
Clyde G. Brehm, Electrician, Oliver & Snyder Steel 
Co., Uniontown, Penn. 

REMMI UT IMM Rete epee eet che fo <.c) o sh eas eins oo 6 ee ee ee ae 6 ele winced Address 
Jesse K. Johnston, Creighton, Penn.—‘‘A Study of 
the Wages and Selling Prices of Coal in the 
Pittsburgh District.” 

PRE MR PART) Fier oy ere) stars haiehe lee ste sisjes 66» Institute Banquet 
Fort Pitt Hotel 
Announced Speakers: Dr. W. J. Holland, Director 


Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh; H. M. Wilson, 
Engr. in Charge, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

| Second Day 

ON ANE SC a Paper 


“The Relative Effect on Men and Small Animals 
of Small Amounts of Carbon Monoxide.” G, A. 
Burrell, Engr. U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

10:45 a.m. 
“Basie Coke.” J. R. Campbell, Chief Chemist, 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., Everson, Penn. 

OR cn eng”) 4 af ae a o a5 a GIB a Gade eE ene ce een CiCneion Sosa ica aS Paper 
“What is a Proper Method of Sampling the Bee- 
hive Coke Ovens for Analysis?” F. C. Keighley, 
Gen. Mer. Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., Coal Dept., 
Uniontown, Penn. 


SUS sg rial, | acess B'S cle cles ERGO Did CI IGRE CCIE CROROIOIC EOI De aCe Ia nan sea Paper 
“Stray Hlectrical Currents.” W. F. Elwood, Con- 
sulting Chemist, Greensburg, Penn. 

ily TER TR “as habs 6 G/Slete GICKCRCIE Air RCRD OROn De Ce CnOI Ns Ona Picture Show 


Illustrating Coal Mining Fields and Transporta- 
tion Problems in Alaska. Dr. W. R. Crane, Dean 
Mining Dept., Pennsylvania State College. 

SUREMENT MOEN ee antes tore) wos lsile os aya vote mo 6 eve sole sie eteseim alas. 0 eget Address 
“Portable Electric Mine Lamps,” H. H. Clarke, 
Electrical Engr., U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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The Wilkes-Barre District Mining 
School 


This school, conducted jointly by the Wilkes-Barre 
Y. M. C. A. and the Wilkes-Barre District Mining In- 
stitute, is just entering on its fourth year, the first ses- 
sion having been held Tuesday evening, Oct. 14. The 
sessions will close Apr. 17, 1914. The courses of the 
school embrace practically every subject in the mining of 
eoal. The work has the indorsement of all the leading 
mine officials in the vicinity. The course covers two years 
of practical study in arithmetic, mensuration, geometry, 
trigonometry, logarithms, mine gases, mine ventilation, 
mine surveying, mechanics, air compression, electricity 
and the anthracite mining laws of Pennsylvania. 

Charles Enzian, mining engineer of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, is supervising principal. Mr. Enzian was the 
first instructor in this school, having conducted a class 
in mining, in the Y. M. C. A., during the winter of 
1907-08. The following year the work was carried on 
under the auspices of the Wilkes-Barre District Mining 
Institute. 

In 1910, it was decided to extend the course of study 
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and a graded school was started, four instructors being 
employed. The reception accorded the school by all 
classes of mining men made it a pronounced success, and 
it was found necessary to start a day class for those men 
employed on night shifts. This departure required the 
employment of another instructor, making five in all. 
Last year, 1912-13, there were 64 students enrolled in 
the classes; and it is gratifying to report that six mem- 
bers of the school passed the examinations for mine fore- 
men and assistant mine foremen, held in the spring and 
were awarded certificates’ of competency. 

This year the day class is taught by Richard Lewis, 
assistant mine foreman, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
The night classes are taught by W. D. Thomas, mine 
foreman, Kingston Coal Co., and Robert Johnson, mine 
foreman, EH. C. Lee, mining engineer, and E. B. Wagner, 
electrical engineer, all of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. The 
classes meet every Tuesday and Friday evening, and re- 
main in session from 7:30 to 9:30 o’clock. 

The officers and directors of the Wilkes-Barre District 
Mining Institute are: Thomas H. Williams, president; 
H. G. Davis, first vice-president; James J. McCarthy, 
second vice-president; F. M. Devendorf, secretary-treas- 
urer; Thomas R. Evans, A. L. Williams, Charles Enzian, 
John T. Thomas, Gilbert Jones, P. H. Devers, M. J. 
Flaherty, Thomas H. Price, Thomas Martin, Thomas J. 
Williams, Samuel R. Morgans, Gwilliam Edwards, J. 5. 
Hammonds, E. J. Newbaker, Lewis J. Davies and Thomas 
Thomas, directors. 
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Alabama & New Orleans Trans- 
portation Co. 


By B. M. STARNES 


That the Alabama & New Orleans Transportation Co. 
will take a leading part in the coal business in the South, 
especially along the gulf coast, is very evident. New 
Orleans uses nearly three million tons of coal yearly, a 
large portion of which comes 1500 miles from the Pitts- 
burgh district, on account of the low water rates In com- 
parison with the rail rates from Alabama. 

The Alabama & New Orleans Transportation Co. has 
already completed four barges and is building eleven more, 


‘each of 1000 tons (equal to 25,000 bu. as they figure it 


in Pittsburgh) capacity. The barges, which are an in- 
novation in American watercraft, were designed by Gen- 
eral Manager John H. Bernhard on the lines of the boats 
so successfully used in both Germany and Holland. These 
barges, constructed in the company’s own plant at New 
Orleans, are self-propelled by producer-gas engines, and 
the cost of operating amounts to only about $1 per day 
per barge, exclusive of labor. When completed and put 
into service, not only will they be able to compete with 
the Pittsburgh coal, but on account of the much shorter 
distance, the Alabama coal will be delivered and sold at 
a lower price than the Pittsburgh product. 

The company has bought some three thousand acres of 
high-grade coal lands on the banks of the Black Warrior 
River above Tuscaloosa, Ala. Numerous openings are 
being made and the mines will eventually have an output 
of more than 2000 tons per day. Even this may have to 
be increased after a few years. The company has a great 
advantage in that the coal is weighed, screened, washed 
and loaded direct from the mine cars into the barges. 
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TIppLE AND WASHERY OF Bia Muppy FuEt Co., A CuLosrr View or THE Bia Muppy WASHERY AT 
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1. Dumpine Coat AT THE CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Pier, Newrort News, Va. 2. Brrquettes or PocaHONTAS 
Coat on BarGe Gorne To U. 8. 8. S. “Connucticut.” Storage PLANT or THe -A. C. Linz. Onr Hunprep 
THOUSAND Tons oF KANAWHA AND PocAHONTAS Coats ARE STORED IN THIS YARD 
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SHows STYLE or Concrete ArcH UsrepD NEAR Foot or Rescur Tram, First-Arp Cars AND 50-GaL. EXTIn- 
Arr SHAFT IN Mines or MApiIson CoAL CoRPORATION GUISHER, Maprson Coax Corp., Mt. Ouiven, It. 





A Grovur or Borys Wuose Jos It Is To Pick SLATE Tis Pirck of Rock Was TAKEN FROM AN AN- 
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A Defense of the Flame Safety Mine Lamp 


By EK. A. Hatnwoop* 


SYNOPSIS—A modern safety lamp passes flame only 
under several peculiar conditions, which are most unlikely 
to happen at one and the same time. A current of air 
is not likely to be at once both strong and gaseous enough 
to cause a good lamp to pass flame, nor are a dirty or 
punctured gauze, or a cracked glass so dangerous as is 
commonly thought. Hven the crushing of a safety lamp 
in a gaseous mixture is little likely to cause an explosion. 
The safety lamp has probably been blamed for disasters 
in which it had no part and other causes of accident have 
been overlooked to the detriment of the one agent which 
satisfactorily determines the presence of gas and its quan- 
tity. 
33 

Prior to the days of Sir Humphrey Davy, it was no 
doubt natural to fix upon the naked flame then in com- 
mon use as the probable cause of coal-mine explosions. 

The Davy Lamp was then invented, and was thought 
to be a solution of the difficulties, but unfortunately it 
was afterwards shown that under certain conditions, gas 
when ignited inside the lamp could be blown through the 
gauze which surrounded the flame and an explosion 
created in the mine. The Davy Lamp was, however, re- 
modeled, and the present type of bonneted Marsaut safety 
lamp was evolved. 


Fatst INFERENCE FROM THE Davy LAmp 


It is, however, somewhat unfortunate that the tricks 
which could be played on the old Davy lamp have so 
fascinated professors and many so called Government ex- 
perts, that they have not been able to realize that the same 
tricks cannot be played upon the modern safety lamp. 
These people still devote considerable time to describing 
and exhibiting experiments on safety lamps, and fail to 
draw attention to the fact that their experiments and 
their writings really refer to the Davy lamp and that 
such discouraging results are not obtained with its more 
modern successors. 

The natural result is that an unnecessary nervousness 
is created in the minds of miners and coal operators who 
have not the time or means at their disposal to learn 
that these tests do not apply to the modern flame lamp, 
and while I agree that experiments on the Davy’ lamp 
are instructive, I contend that it is unfair to the flame- 
lamp manufacturers not to place more emphasis on the 
fact that the demonstrations refer only to obsolete lamps. 


Expiosions Art CHARGED OFFHAND TO SAFETY LAMPS 


One unfortunate result of these records of experiments 
is that at the inquiries following an explosion in a mine, 
many practical men and many so called experts calmly 
state that in their opinion the explosion was caused by 
a “safety lamp.” 

From my experience in connection with a large num- 
ber of tests on safety lamps, and from a perusal of evi- 
dence upon which these statements of experts have been 
based, I am firmly convinced that the persons giving 





_ *Manager, Ackroyd & Best, Ltd. Arrott Power Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penn., and Morley, England. 


_ Note—Paper presented to the American Mining Congress 
Oct. 22, 1913, at Philadelphia, Penn. 9 q 


evidence have known little or nothing about the great 
margin of safety possessed by modern flame safety lamps, 
or that the person in question has been misled by pub- 
lished tests on the old Davy lamp. 

One of the baneful results of verdicts based on such 
evidence, is that instead of pursuing the inquiry further 
as should be done, the inquirers overlook the actual cause 
of the disaster. Perhaps an unnecessary change is made 
in lamps, and yet the real means for creating a fresh 
disaster are still retained in the mine. 


SEVERAL UNLIKELY CoNpDITIONS Must CoNSPIRE TO 
CAUSE AN EXPLOSION 


A white-hot heat is necessary to cause flame to pass 
from the inside of a well constructed bonneted lamp to 
the outside. This temperature can only be attained by 
subjecting the lamp to an explosive mixture containing 
8 to 9 per cent. of methane traveling at over 3509 ft. 
per min. Persons acquainted with these facts will rea- 
lize that it is a mistake to talk of creating an explosion 
in a mine by the over-heating of a well designed lamp. 
Many an explosion has been wrongly charged to this 
cause. 

The majority of lamps now in use are fitted with bon- 
nets or shields, and I have had lamps of this description 
in explosive mixtures and the gas inside the gauze burn- 
ing for hours and the gauze red hot, and yet an outside 
explosion has not occurred. I submit that it will be 
an extremely rare occurrence to find the following three 
concurrent conditions: An explosive mixture of gas tray- 
eling in a mine at a velocity of 3500 ft. per min., a lamp 
placed in such a position as to receive the full force of 
this velocity, and a miner standing by oblivious of the 
unusual dangers. Such a combination of circumstances 
is so remote as to be unlikely to happen and may be dis- 
missed as out of the question. 

If the velocity be greater than 3500 ft. per min., but 
if the enormous requisite volume of gas for the passage 
of flame be absent, then there is no danger. On the 
other hand, if gas be present but if the requisite exces- 
sive velocity be missing the lamp would be unlikely to 
cause an explosion. Again, the miner would not be dis- 
posed to remain in such gas. The danger from “still” 
gas is furthermore unlikely to occur, as the illumination 
given out from a dangerous mixture of gas burning in- 
side a safety lamp would be so small that the miner could 
not continue working by its light. 


Arr Expiostons Lrkety rrom a Dirty GAUZE OR A 
CRACKED GLASS ? 


In another series of tests, the flame was kept burning 
in a lamp surrounded by an explosive mixture of gas. 
At intervals coal dust was scattered inside the lamp and 
also over the outside of the gauze. The lamp was con- 
stantly shaken about in the gas, and finally coal dust was 
allowed to remain on the crown of the gauze for some 
hours. The gas flame burned immediately underneath 
the top of the gauze, and had ample opportunity to heat 
and coke the coal dust. 

The lamp had only a single gauze, and the test was 
carried out at our Pittsburgh factory with natural gas, 
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yet despite these unfavorable conditions, the flame did 
not communicate with the surrounding gas, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the gauze was often red hot. If, there- 
fore, single gauzes wil! not under such conditions pass 
flame, it is evident that an explosion is still less likely 
to occur where the flame is protected by a double gauze. 

In other tests, a lighted bonneted lamp was passed 
so slack that on shaking the lamp, the glass has freely 
rattled. The glass was split from top to bottom, and a 
erevice cut right across the top and also at the bottom of 
the split, the crevice being more than 35 in. wide. 

This lamp was placed in a most explosive mixture of 
compressed gas and kept there for over one half hour 
with the gas blazing inside the lamp. This failed to cause 
an outside explosion. In the test, the gas mixture was 
compressed down to two-thirds its original volume, and 
the gas therefore was in a most explosive condition. 


A Houe IN THE Top oF THE GAUZE Is PROTECTED BY 
INCOMBUSTIBLE GAS 


In other tests, a lighted bonneted lamp was passed 
into an explosive mixture of gas, a hole was pierced in 
the top of the gauze of not less than 14 in. diameter, and 
yet the flame failed to pass through the hole and ignite 
the surrounding gas. No doubt the reason for this was 
that the products of combustion from the lamp. flame 
covered the hole in the top of the gauze with a barrier of 
incombustible gas, through which the flame could not 
pass to the outside gassy atmosphere. 

To users of flame safety lamps, this test will no doubt 
be interesting as it is the upper part of the gauze which 
is subject to the most wear and tear, and fortunately the 
test demonstrated that it is the top part of the gauze 
which. is usually protected by the barrier of incombus- 
tible gas. 

If the lamp in question be extinguished and the prod- 
ucts of combustion escape and if the lamp fill with an ex- 
plosive mixture of gas, and an internal friction igniter 
is operated so as to cause a flame to form in the lamp 
and ignite the gas inside it, then I admit that it is pos- 
sible that this flame would pass through the hole in the 
gauze to the outside. But this, of course, only refers to 
this particular type of lamp, and would not refer to those 
of the type which must be completely inclosed when being 
relit. 


THe CRACKING OF THE GLASS BY Heat CAN BE AVOIDED 
AND FALus or Rock May Br HARMLESS 


Some authorities have made much ado about the pos- 
sibilities of the heat from tne flame of the miners’ lamp 
cracking the glass. This objection is only a question of 
a few dollars, as clear glasses can now be supplied for 
miners’ lamps of such quality that they may be heated 
up to about 349 deg. F. and sprinkled with water from 
a watering can, and yet fail to crack. » 

Some people have been afraid that a slab of roof fall- 
ing on a safety lamp might cause an explosion and ignite 
the gas; but in all the tests I have so far made, before 
the lamp was dangerously damaged, the flame was ex- 
tinguished. 

In one series of tests, a lamp was placed upon an iron 
piston, and the piston moved rapidly upwards into a cyl- 
inder containing gas, so that the top of the gauze came 
into violent contact with the crown of the cylinder and 
the gauze was crushed down. No outside explosion fol- 
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lowed, the light in the lamp apparently being extin- 
guished by the crushing or by the rapid movement of the 
air. It is unlikely that a lamp would be subjected to so 
severe a test in the mine as was that just described, for 
these reasons: If the gags was driven down ahead of the 
falling rock the rush of air would almost certainly ex- 
tinguish the lamp before the rock came into contact with 
it and crushed it. If, however, the rock were to arrive 
first, the lamp would be crushed and the light snuffed 
out by the fall before the gas reached it. In any event 
an immense volume of gas would have to be released, to 
reach a lamp which was crushed on the floor. 

In another test, an unbonneted and lighted lamp was 
placed in a big jet of explosive gas, and the gauze 
smashed by a violent blow with a mallet. This also failed 
to ignite the gas, the blow invariably extinguishing the 
lamp flame. I, therefore, contend that by using a bon- 
neted lamp of suitable design all fears that physical vio- 
lence may injure it in such manner as to cause an explo- 
sion may be discounted.. 

While I do not, for one moment, advocate the relax- 
ation of any possible effort to insure the supply and issue 
to miners of nothing but the best and safest lamp. I am 
of the opinion that the tests just mentioned have shown 
that the miners’ safety lamp gives a larger margin of 
protection than is generally supposed. 


Tort Present Test ror Gas Is So Srmprie THAT AN- 
oTHER Trst Is Soucut 


It is somewhat unfortunate that the method of ascer- 
taining gas percentages by the safety lamp is so simple 
that after only a few minutes’ or hours’ practice with a 
simple gas-cap observation machine, practically any mine 
man can read the percentage of inflammable gas in the 
atmosphere. 

It would, no doubt, appeal more to the present “wise” 
generation if the lamp could be fitted with a series of 
levers, switches and indicating dials. The appliance 
would be even more valuable if when the reading were 
taken, elaborate reference had to be made to square-, 
cube-root and other tables to interpret the figures ob- 
tained. It would then no doubt, be looked upon as a 
marvelously clever device, and more attention would be 
devoted at colleges and mining schools to the elaboration 
of its mysterious workings. 

Now putting sarcasm aside, I would submit that 
the miners’ flame safety lamp is the most simple 
and most accurate and most reliable device which could 
possibly be conceived for the practical ascertainment of 
percentages of gas in the atmosphere of a coal mine. 

In recent years the organization of evening mining 
classes has made great strides in all the coal districts of 
Great Britain. A very large proportion of both adult 
and young miners have attended these classes. From 
conversations I have had with many of the teachers and 
with men in the mines in various parts of the country. 
and from observation of the behavior of the mining men 
who visited the works with which I am connected, I 
am of the opinion that this course of education will ul- 
timately prove to be one of the biggest factors of safety 
introduced in recent times into the coal mines. 


THeE IMPORTANCE OF GAS TESTING INCREASES 


A few years ago few miners knew how to test for gas 
and read “gas caps.” The consequence was that men 
have often ignorantly continued working in places so 
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charged with gas as to be on or near the border line of 
explosibility. No doubt the miner has done things which 
he would have avoided had he known the dangerous con- 
dition of the atmosphere in which he was working. 

It has now been established that a severe explosion can 
be obtained from quite a small percentage of gas if coal 
dust be present. The present tendency in coal-mining 
practice is to employ vast numbers of men in every mine 
on each shift; the number of deaths from an explosion 
is therefore more appalling (as witness the recent ex- 
plosion in South Wales, England, where over 400 men 
appear to have been kiiled), to employ more electric ma- 
chinery, such as coal cutters, locomotives, motors, to push 
the coal face forward more rapidly and risk falls of large 
quantities of rock roof with the possible bringing down 
of gas to be ignited by sparks from the grinding rock. 

There are also the possibilities of explosions from 
pipes, cigarettes and matches, so that it is now more 
necessary than ever to place in the hands of each miner, 
the means whereby he may ascertain the state of the at- 
mosphere in which he is working. 

The best course to pursue will no doubt be to educate 
the miners more and more into the best methods of using 
the flame safety lamp and also as to the best manner in 
which to test for gas. 

Some parties have proposed that a flame safety lamp 
be placed at the entrance to each working place. This 
is to be given into the charge of the “gangman.” This 
lamp will generally be neglected, however, and as the 
principal object of the “gangman” is to get as much coal 
as possible, he will, no doubt, fail to take a lamp into 
his working place at sufficiently frequent intervals. 

On the other hand, if each worker be provided with a 
flame safety lamp, the early detection of the presence ‘of 
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gas is better assured. Even with the best of ventilation 
some parts are likely to be overlooked and an explosion 
of gas may be extended by coal dust throughout the mine. 


THE ILLUMINATION AFFORDED BY THE SAFETY LAMP 


Many writers who discuss unfavorably the light given 
by a flame safety lamp appear to forget that the coal 
miner does not go down into the mine for the purpose of 
reading the daily newspaper, but rather to hew coal from 
a generally well defined coal face, and that, with constant 
practice he gets so that he could do the work almost 
blindfolded. 

They also overlook the fact that, generally speaking, 
several men work so near each other at the face that they 
get a large general lighting effect from the several 
lamps.* A miner’s light, may on the surface seem to be 
a miserable one, yet in the darkness of the coal mine this 
same light is quite sufficient for the work. 

Certain parties blame the flame of the safety lamp for 
certain diseases of the eyes of miners, but it would now 
appear that there are some mine workers who have had 
the benefit of the increased light from acetylene lamps, 
yet they now complain that this increased light hurts 
their eyes. This would seem to raise the question as to 
what is the proportion of miners whose eyes are naturally 
weak. These would suffer pain whether the light were 
good or bad. The elimination of these cases will nos- 
sibly show that the remainder will be quite satisfied with 
the existing miners’ flame lamp; if not, the illumination 
can now quite easily and simply be increased to 1144 
candlepower. 





*This 


is not true in the pillar werkings of the United 
States. 


Most of the English workings are longwall.—Editor. 


The Coal Strike in Colorado 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—Conclusions arrived at by the editors of 
Colorado’s leading newspapers, after an extensive and 
impartial investigation of the labor situation in the coal 
fields. Four of the six principal demands made by the 
miners are approved by the press representatives. 
5 o4 

On Sept. 23 the coal miners of southern Colorado went 
on strike. The next few weeks were marked by unusual 
acts of violence, which caused Governor Ammons to cail 
out the troops. Thursday, Noy. 13, editors representing 
25 of the leading papers of Colorado met in Denver for 
the purpose of learning all the facts possible in connection 
with the strike. Governor Ammons told why he called 
out the troops and what he proposes to do through their 
operations. Fred Cornwall, Thomas Dennison and A. 
Lamont, three men on strike, were selected by the strike 
leaders, and told why they struck and what they are de- 
manding. John C. Osgood, president of one of the large 
companies gave the operators’ side of the controversy, 
and John McLennan, president of District 15, United 
Mine Workers of America, told why that organization 
called the strike. The six addresses occupied six hours. 
Every speaker was given unlimited time and no inter- 
ruptions allowed. Following the addresses, the editors 


went into executive session and adopted the following 
resolutions, with three dissenting votes: 


TO THE PEOPLE AND THE PRESS OF COLORADO, TO THE 
COAL-MINE OWNERS, AND TO THE COAL MINERS OF 
THIS STATDB: 


For the past two months a strike has existed in the coal- 
mining industry of Colorado. As a direct result of this strike 
human lives have been sacrificed, many thousands of laboring 
men thrown out of employment, property destroyed, business 
conditions have become depressed, the price of coal has been 
advanced, the reputation and credit of the state at home and 
abroad is being impaired, and the public at large is being 
made to suffer beyond accurate calculation. The unfortunate 
conditions are not in harmony with the peace, prosperity and 
general welfare that is supposed to be guaranteed to all men 
and to all institutions alike under the constitution of the 
state and of the United States. 

For the purpose, therefore, of trying to arrive at a method 
of assisting in terminating this industrial conflict between the 
miners and the mine owners in a manner which will be in ac- 
cordance with the laws of Colorado enacted to regulate the 
coal-mining industry, the newspapers of Colorado represented, 
acting on behalf of the general public, have met in Denver, 
and after hearing the arguments and statements of represen- 
tatives of the coal-mine owners, of the coal miners, and of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and a statement from the 
governor of this state, and having given extensive considera- 
tion to each and every one of these statements, and having 
weighed their effect fully and carefully, the newspapers rep- 
resented have agreed upon a general and united policy of 
action, to be recommended to the press of Colorado, with 
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reference to the termination of this strike, based upon the 
authority of the existing state laws. 

: Before stating our conclusions, we desire first to state the 
‘cause of the strike, viz., the demands made by the miners upon 
‘the coal-mine owners of Colorado, which are as follows: 


The Demands of the Miners 


First: We demand recognition of the union.” 

_ Second: We demand a 10 per cent. advance in wages on 

the tonnage rates and the following day-wage scale, which is 

practically in accord with the Wyoming day-wage scale. 

t Third: We demand an eight-hour work day for all classes 

‘of labor in or around the coal mines and at coke ovens. 
Fourth: We demand pay for all narrow work and dead 

‘work, which includes brushing, timbering, removing falls, 

eeritth: impurities, etc. 

ty 


} 


Fifth: We demand check-weighmen at all mines, to be 
y elected by the miners without any interference by company 
| officials in said election. 

| Sixth: We demand the right to trade in any stor2 we 
: 

| 


our own doctor. 
Seventh: We demand the enforcement of the Colorado min- 


| ing laws and the abolition of the notorious and criminal 
| guard system which has prevailed in the mining camps of 
Colorado for many years. 





ft Concerning Recognition of the Union 


With reference to the first demand, we sulkmit the follow- 
ing facts and conclusions: 
The question of the official recognition of any lahor or- 
| ganization or labor union by any employer or employers of 
labor is a question not reached or controlled by law, but musv 
be mutually desired by both employer and employee to become 
-a recognized reality. In other words, if employers do not de- 
sire to recognize a labor union as an organization in the em- 
i ployment of members of that union, there is no law upon the 
| statute books which can or will compel them to do So. 
| We have come to the conclusion, therefore, that the first 
demand made by the miners is not one which can be arbitrated 
| by any body of meditators, for the reason that, as stated above 
it must be a matter mutually desired and agreed to by em- 
ployer and employee. However, so long as individual work- 
men in the employ of coal-mine owners desire to pelong to 
a union, they have a perfect right to do so. This right is 
guaranteed them by the laws of the state, and, therefore, this 
first demand for official recognition of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, as such, should not be further pressed by the 
members of that organization in accepting a declaration on 
which this strike should now be terminated. However, the 
right of the miners to belong to a union under the authority 
of the state of Colorado should be recognized and upheld, 
and should not be objected to by any employer of labor. 


| First demand—Recognition of the union. 
| 
} 





With Reference to a Wage Increase 


Second demand—A wage increase of 10 per cent. 

Fourth demand—Additional pay for additional and varied 
work. 

In our judgment these two demands should be merged into 
a single demand, especially as both the second and fourth de- 
mands contemplate a higher net income in wages for the 
miners, and our conclusion is, therefore, that these demands 
should be consolidated and considered under one general 
r proposition. 

With reference to this general wage den and, therefore, 
our conclusions are as follows: . 

The amount of money a miner can earn devends «n the 
amount of work he can or is willing to perform. In a pub- 
/ lished advertisement over the name of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America which recently appeared in the Denver news- 
papers, a statement was made to the effect that all the miners 
wanted was “a LIVING WAGE and the enforcement of the 
- laws affecting the coal-mining industry.” 

The question very properly arises, therefore, as to what 
should be considered a living wage. 
The average wage earned by the individual coal miners 
| working in all parts of Colorado, as published in the adver- 
tisement of the coal-mine owners, we find to be approximately 
$4 per day, practically $105 per month, and working eight 
hours a day or less if they choose. This is said to include 
the wages earned by good, bad and indifferent miners. The 
wages of some miners is said to run as low as $2.25 per day 
while other miners individually earn over $7 per day. 
j A comparison of the average coal-miner’s wages for the 
entire state, of $4 per day, with the wages earned by other 
classes of laboring men in Colorado who are equally skilled 
with a coal miner, shows that if the average wages of all 
coal miners in Colorado is $105 per month, they are now being 
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paid in our belief what has been referred to as a living wage; 
in fact, that they are already being paid a wage entirely in 
keeping with the wages paid for other classes of labor in 
Colorado. 


Present Wages Said to Be Sufficient 

Therefore, taking the miners at their published word, we 
believe that their original demand for a 10 per cent increase 
over the present Colorado scale, and which was later modified 
in their advertisements to a demand for living wages, has 
already been met by the payment of the existing scale of 
wages for mining coal in this state and which is higher in 
the net wages earned than in any other state. Therefore, this, 
the second and fourth demand upon the part of the United 
Mine Workers of America for living wages is now being given 
the miners by the coal-mine owners. 

Third demand—An eight-hour day for all classes of labor 
in and around the coal mines and at coke ovens. 

This third demand is one which is guaranteed to miners 
employed in underground mines by the laws of Colorado. If 
the laws of this state have been disregarded in the employ- 
ment of labor in the coal-mining industry, it is the duty of 
the governor to enforce this law, and in this he should be 
heartily supported. Nr 

Therefore, our conclusion with reference to the third de- 
mand on the part of the miners employed in underground 
mines is that it should be guaranteed to them in accordance 
with the laws of this state. 

Fifth demand—Check weighmen at all mines: 

This, the fifth demand, is another to which the miners are 
clearly entitled, and which is guaranteed to them under the 
law. If this law has not been enforced, or if the miners have 
not taken advantage of their rights under it, it is the duty of 
the governor of Colorado to guarantee the enforcement of 
this law. 


Right to Trade Wherever They Please 


Sixth demand—The right to trade at any store: 

This sixth demand, also, may or may not have been ac- 
corded the miners by the mine owners. It is a demand, how- 
ever, which should be guaranteed to them, for the reason that 
the laws of Colorado provide that no coercion shall be prac- 
ticed by any coal-mine owner against any miner in the buy- 
ing of his household supplies. Therefore, this sixth demand 
should also be guaranteed to the miners under the provisions 
of the laws relating thereto. 

Seventh demand—General enforcement of Colorado mining 
laws, abolition of guard system: 

This seventh and last demand upon the part of the miners 
is not open to discussion, so far as that portion of it which 
relates to a general enforcement of the Colorado mining laws 
is concerned; for, without question, the miners are entitled 
to receive the full benefit guaranteed to them under the min- 
ing laws of this state. 

So far as the employment of police or mine guards is con- 
cerned, this practice during periods of peace is maintained 
solely as a matter of police protection against ordinary dis- 
turbances and against possible damages to property in times 
of petty brawls which are of ordinary occurrence in many 
mining camps; and so long as these guards or police are main- 
tained upon a company property for the purpose of preserving 
the peace and to protect that property, there is no good or legal 
reason for their removal. With the exception of this portion 
of the last demand of the miners, our conclusion is that the 
seventh demand, for general enforcement of the mining laws 
of Colorado, is clearly right, and should also be guaranteed 
to the miners by the full power of the laws of this state. 

Therefore, after mature and careful consideration of all 
the factors in connection with this strike, we hereby make the 
following declaration: 

That the strike which has prevailed in the coal-mining in- 
dustry in Colorado should be called off under the following 
terms and conditions, viz.: 

First: That the miners should waive their first demand, 
which is for a recognition of the union, on the ground that the 
recognition of any union must necessarily be a matter of 
mutual agreement and not of coercion, and not being covered 
by any law; and for the additional reason that the laws of 
Colorado guarantee to every miner the right to belong in- 
dividually to any labor organization without prejudice or dis- 
crimination on the part of any employer of labor. 

Second: That the miners should waive their second and 
fourth demands for an increase in wages, not only for the rea- 
son that the wages now paid to coal miners in this state are 
larger than in most other states, and are as large as paid in 
most other lines of industry in Colorado, but also for the rea- 
son that the modified demands of the miners, as published in 
the newspapers, asking for living wages, are in our opinion, 
already met, being paid by them in cash, twice a month, by 
the coal-mine owners. 
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Third: That the miners are entitled to have granted their 
demands, in accordance with the laws relating thereto, desig- 
nated as follows: 

Third Demand: For an 
mines. 

Fifth Demand: For a check weighman in all mines where 
they ask, to be selected from among the miners by the miners, 
to be paid by them, and without interference upon the part 
of the operators. 

Sixth Demand: The right to trade at any store. 

Seventh Demand: The demand for the enforcement of all 
laws relating to the coal-mining industry. 

Also, that all competent striking miners who have not 
been guilty of violations of the law while in strike should be 
taken back by the coal-mine owners without prejudice. 

Also, that any coal-mine owner has a legal right to em- 
ploy any person or persons without interference or threats 
upon the part of any other person or organizations, as pro- 
vided by law. 

Also, that we declare it to be the duty of the governor 
of this state to compel the enforcement of the state mining 
laws, to which we pledge our earnest support ad coédperation; 
and that, to obtain for the miners every right to which they 
are entitled under the law, the rigid enforcement of the state 
laws is alone necessary. 


eight-hour work day in all coal 


Commend Governor for Sending ‘Troops 


We commend Governor Ammons for sending troops into 
one disturbed district of the state, and express our full con- 
fidence in the integrity of his purposes respecting the unfor- 
tunate industrial strife that exists there. However, we be- 
lieve that troops should be adequate in number to become sole 
protectors of life and property in sections of the state where 
such strife exists or is threatened, and that the National Guard 
should be recruited to meet conditions as they may arise. 
That it is our opinion that until such time as the National 
Guard may safely be withdrawn from the affected districts 
and law and order restored that all offenses and violations of 
law pertaining to the strike should be immediately tried be- 
fore military courts. 

We further request the governor to take such action as 
will prevent the importation of firearms into this state by 
any individual or any organization, because we believe that no 
one has a right to bear arms here except those legally author- 
ized to do so under the laws of the state of Colorado. 

Thus it will be seen that we have found in favor of the 
miners in four of the six general demands they have made 
and have recognized their right to work as union. 

That in declining to side with the miners in the other two 
demands as stated, we have concluded that the miners are 
already receiving living wages; and have, at the same time, 
found for the miners in their first demand, by insisting that 
one of the conditions under which this strike is to be called 
off is that all competent miners shall have guaranteed to 
them under the provisions of the laws of the state the right 
to belong to any organization without prejudice or discrim- 
ination on the part of any employer, which means their right 
to work as union miners on the open-shop plan. 

Therefore, in the interest of the miners, of the coal owners, 
and of the general public, we hereby declare that this strike 
should be called off under the conditions stated above, in 
order to insure the future development of the coal-mining in- 
dustry of Colorado and the peace and prosperity of its people. 

In the carrying out of this policy by the governor of this 
state, we pledge the support of the editors and papers here 
represented and ask for the co6peration of all our fellow-edi- 
tors in Colorado, who could not conveniently come to this con- 
ference, in support of such policy. 

Also, that a copy of this declaration be furnished to the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of America, a copy to 
the coal-mine owners, a copy to the governor of Colorado, 
and that copies be sent to the press of this state for the pur- 
pose of advising the people concerning what we believe to be 
a just and fair declaration under the terms of which this 
strike should now be immediately called off and industrial 
peace restored, and that we pledge ourselves to support this 
declaration, based on law enforcement, in the editorial col- 
umns of our newspapers. 

JOHN C. SCHAFFER, 
FRANK S. HOAG, 


H. E. BOWDEN, 
L. C. PADDOCK; 
FRED MARVIN 


Coal Operators Accept Editors’ Proposition 


Denver, Colo., Nov. 14, 1913. 
Messrs. John C. Shaffer, Frank S. Hoag, H. E. Bowden, L. C. 
Paddock, Fred Marvin. 
Gentlemen: 
The undersigned, coal-mine operators, are in receipt of a 
copy of the proceedings of the conference of editors held in 
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Denver, Thursday, Nov. 13. In this statement you specify 
the conditions suggested by the editors under which the coal- 
miners’ strike in Colorado should be terminated. We agree 
to comply fully and in good faith with the conditions sug- 
gested by you in said statement. 

When the operators receive the protection from the civil 
authorities for the men who desire to work and for their 
properties to which they are entitled; are not interfered with 
in employing men to take the places of those who are now on 
strike and who left before the strike was called, and are en- 
abled to operate their mines under normal conditions to nor- 
mal capacity, on the open-shop principle, which has prevailed 
in Colorado for more than 30 years, we will put into effect the 
scale of prices for coal heretofore prevailing. 

Sincerely, 
COLORADO FUEL & IRON CO., 
J. F. Welborn, President. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN FUEL CoO., 
D. W. Brown, Vice-President. 
THE VICTOR AMERICAN FUEL CO., 
J. ©. Osgood, Chairman 
Board of Directors. 
OAKDALE COAL CO., 
SOUTH CANON COAL CO., 
F. B. Lewis, President. 
LEYDEN COAL CO., 
MOFFAT COAL CO., 
F. A. Perry. 
Representing operators mining 95 per cent. 
of the coal produced in Colorado. 
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Open Letter to Miners and Operators 


To the Coal Operators’ and Miners’ Unions of the United 

' States. 

Gentlemen: 

As president of the American Mine Sarety Association I 
consider it my duty (as well as a pleasure), to call your at- 
tention to this “joint movement” for safer mining in the 
United States and to invite you to join and support it. This 
organization is one that should receive the moral and finan- 
cial support of every miner and operator in the country re- 
gardless of any and all other considcrations. Associate 
membership can be secured by any coal company or any 
organization, local union, or group of mine workers at a cost 
of $10 per year. Can you afford to fail or refuse to take out 
such membership? Make your application now to H, M. 
Wilson, 40th and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Penn., who is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Hoping this appeal will not be in vain, I beg to remain, 

Yours for safer mining, 
JOHN P. REESB#, 
President, American Mine Safety Association. 
Gillespie, Tll., Nov. 17, 1913. f 
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The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its winter 
meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 4 and 
5. C. L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., is secretary. 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its winter 
meeting at Charleston, W. Va., on Dec. 8, 9 and 10. Neil Rob- 
inson, Charleston, W. Va., is president; E. N. Zern, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., is secretary. . 


An International Exposition on Safety and Sanitation 
will be held Dee. 11 to 20, at the Grand Central Palace, un- 
der the auspices of the American Museum of Safety. Dr. 
Tolman, of 29 West 39th St. New York City, is director 
general of the exposition. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal-Mining Institute has decided to 
postpone indefinitely the November meeting which was 
booked for Denver. This decision is due to the serious strike 
situation which now exists in Colorado. F. W. Whiteside, 
Denver, Colo., is secretary. 


Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its mid-winter meet- 
ing in the College of Mines building of the State University 
at Lexington, Monday, Dec. 8, 1913. T. J. Barr, Lexington, 
Ky., is secretary. 

The Second Annual First Aid Contest given under the 
auspices of the American Mine Safety Association, local union 
No. 730, U. M. Wof A., and the Superior Coal Co., will be 
held at the Colonial Theater, Gillespie, Ill., Tuesday, Dec. 9, 
1913. 
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Explosion at Acton No. 2 Mine, Alabama 


. By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


4 
SYNOPSIS—The explosion though severe enough to 
mutilate frightfully several men, did not even stop the 
‘fan, which was allowed to continue circulating the ar 
after the disaster. Fortunately, there was no fire, as a 
‘result of the explosion, so the passage of air only assisted 
‘the work of rescue which was completed in 12 hr. The 
mine was not dry and the explosion is to be attributed 
‘lo the use of black powder in excessively heavy shooting 
from the solid. 
33 

Twenty-four men lost their lives in an explosion which 
occurred at Acton No. 2 mine, of the Alabama Fuel & 
tron Co., on Nov. 18, at about 3:45 p.m. The mine is lo- 


solid shooting with black powder. For this condition, 
the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. cannot be censured, as 
practically all the mines on the same seam are oper- 
ated under similar conditions. No explosive has been 
found to give as effective results, from the miner’s stand- 
point, as black powder, and until a state law prohibits 
solid shooting with this explosive, no single company can 
take a firm stand. Another dangerous practice, which 
is also common to most Alabama mines, may have had 
some effect on the force of the explosion; namely, the 
presence of nearly full kegs of black powder in several 
of the entries. As against this, however, little evidence 
of flame was discovered, and the coked particles usually 





View or TIPPLE AT THE Acton No. 2 MINE 


cated in Shelby County, about 24 miles south of Birm- 
ingham, Ala. Only 29-men were in the mine at the time 
of the explosion, and this alone accounts for the low death 
list. Monday was payday and, following the usual cus- 
tom in Alabama, most of the men loafed the day follow- 
ing. Of the killed, 13 were Americans; 2, Italians; 1, a 
Greek and 8 were negroes. 

The explosion occurred at firing time. Several of the 
men rescued report that they heard two shots in quick suc- 
cession and following the second shot, the explosion oc- 
curred. The exact point where the explosion originated, 
or its cause, have not yet been determined, but much evi- 
dence points to a windy shot having set off a small pocket 
of gas or dust in the 8th left heading. 


Nor A Dry or Gassy Mine, Bur Coan Was SHOT FROM 
Sonip BY BLACK POWDER 


The mine has never been considered dangerous, as it 
generates very little gas and only an average amount of 
dust; besides this, the mine is naturally damp, drops of 
water always standing on the roof, near the working face, 
and some of the haulageways being rather muddy. The 
danger lay, however, in the manner of shooting the coal, 


found sticking to mine props, after explosions,. seemed 
to be absent. 

Immediately after the explosion occurred, Chief Mine 
Inspector Nesbitt was notified by telephone, also the 
government mine-rescue station and the Tennessee Coal, 
Tron & R.R. Co.’s rescue crews. E. B. Sutton, in charge 
of the federal station, was absent, at the time, but TH. H. 
Hamilton, of the DuPont Powder Co. took charge of the 
government’s automobile rescue car and hurried to the 
scene, piloted by an automobile carrying Chief Mine In- 
spector C. H. Nesbitt and Charles DeBardeleben, vice- 
president of the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. The rescue 
car of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., accompanied 
by 18 trained helmetmen, was started out as a special, 
by the Louisville & Nashville R.R., at about the same 
time. The automobile arrived a few minutes ahead of 
the railroad car and within a few hours of the time of the 
explosion. 


Tur Fan WAs Not StTorprep BY THE EXPLOSION AND 
Was Kept RUNNING 


The three helmet crews of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co., composed of five men each, under the direction 


820 COAL 
of J. W. Groves, instructor, formerly of the Bureau of 
Mines, and John Meagher, general superintendent of 
mines, J. R. McCue and Angus Brown, immediately took 
charge of the exploratory work, inside the mine. This 
work was less difficult than in any previous explosion in 
the state, due to the fact that the mine fan was not 
injured by the explosion and did not even stop running, 
and very little damage was done to the inside of the 
mine. Another aiding condition was the air connection 
through to No. 1 slope, which remained unobstructed. 
In fact, the explosion was not felt in No. 1 at all. 

No men were found alive in the mine, by the helmet 
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Map or Acton No. 2 MINE. 


tices along the haulageways. 
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and found all the bodies. It would be hard to conceive of 


greater possible efficiency than that displayed by these — 
trained men. Crews under the direction of Supt. J. G. 
Steele, followed behind the helmet crews and brought the — 
bodies of the victims to the surface and restored the brat- 
EK. B. Sutton, in charge of 
the Birmingham federal mine-rescue station, who was 
deprived of the honor of accompanying his car on its first 
trip, arrived a few hours after the car and remained on 
the scene offering assistance, until the car was no longer 
needed. Edwin Ball, manager of mines of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., and “Robert Hamilton, chief engi- 
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THE Biack Dots AND NumgErats SHow Location or BopIES AND NUMZPER 


or Men KILLED 


crews, four, of the five survivors of the explosion having 
walked out unaided, before the arrival of the rescue crews, 
and the fifth man was rescued by a party formed under 
the leadership of Ed. Husband, of Eureka mine, afier 
the arrival of the helmet crew, but before they had en- 
tered the mine. The connection to No. 1 mine through 
the 4th left of No. 2, made it possible for this crew 
to explore that heading, and it was in this entry that 
the fifth survivor was found. 


THE Rescurt Crews WorkED ONLY 12 Hr., 
ALL THE BoprEs 


AND FounpD 


The rescue crews remained on the scene only 12 hr., 
and in that time penetrated practically the entire mine 


neer, 
C. H. Nesbitt, chief inspector, remained on the scene, di- 
recting the work until all the bodies were recovered. 


As Usuan, Morr Succums tro AFTERDAMP THAN To 
VIOLENCE 


also hurried to the scene and proffered aid. 


Apparently 15 of the killed owe their death to after- 


damp; the balance met death instantly and several of the — 


bodies were frightfully maimed. One of the men who sur- 
vived the explosion, owes his life to the fact that he be- 


came confused and wandered into an air course, while 


his companions attempted to travel the main naulage- 
way and were overcome. 
at the time of the explosion and two of them were killed. 


Three mules were in the mine 
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The bodies of the dead miners were found at points in- 
‘icated on the map: One on 4th left, two on 6th left, four 
n 8th left, five on 6th right, two on 7th right, one on 8th 
/ight, two on 9th right and seven along the main slope and 
ir course. The map was last posted July 1. Since that 
‘ime, the headings have progressed at the rate of about 


00 ft. per month. 


[ A Hieu-VouaTILE Coat oN A STEEP PITCH 


The coal at Acton is being mined from one of the 
Jahaba seams, which averages about 4 ft. thick and 
/nitehes at an angle of about 20 deg. As indicated by the 
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| SHowine APPROACH TO THE Acton No. 2 TIPPLE 


map, the mine is worked on the room-and-pillar system, 
the coal being loaded out of the rooms by means of 
‘chutes. The coal is hauled to the surface on a single- 
track slope. The average analysis of the coal is as fol- 
lows: Fixed carbon, 58.87%; volatile matter, 34.35; 
ash, 5.34; moisture, 1.44; sulphur, 0.51. 

The mine has a fairly good slate top and is similar in 
every way to most of the mines in the Cahaba basin. 
‘The coal is noncoking and is used largely for domestic 
and steam purposes. Ordinarily, the mine employs about 





Commissary at THE Acton No. 2 MINE 


%5 men and produces a daily output of 300 tons. In 
1912, the mine produced 87,859 tons of coal. 

All the officials of the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. 
extended every courtesy to newspaper men and all others 
who asked for information. They also exerted every 
effort to alleviate the sufferings of the widows and or- 
phans. The mine will resume operation, as soon as chief 
inspector Nesbitt completes his examination into the 
cause of the explosion. Most of the brattices and over- 
casts will have to’ be rebuilt. 
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Program of Winter Meeting, Kentucky 
Mining Institute 


Meeting Called to Order at 1:30 P.M., Monday, 
1913. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME: 
By Judge Henry S. Barker, 
versity. 
RESPONSE: 
By W. L. Moss, President of the Institute. 
PAP RSs: 
“The Clinkering of Mixed Coals Under High Tempera- 
tures,”’ 
By R. D. Quickel, Fuel Agent of the Cincinnati South- 
ern Railway. 
“Problems Encountered in Mining Coals in the Western 
Coalfield of Kentucky. 
By Newell G. Alford, Assistant Engineer of the St. 
Bernard Mining Company, Earlington, Ky. 
“The Use of Gasoline Motors in Coal Mines,” 
By W. C. Whitcomb, General Manager of the Geo. D. 
Whitcomb Company, Rochelle, Ill. 
“The Oil Fields of Northeastern Kentucky,” 
By Dr. S. R. Collier, West Liberty, Ky. 
“Safeguards in the Use of Electricity in Mines,” 
By Prof. W. HE. Freeman, State University of Ken- 
tucky. 
“The Bearing of Coal Mining on Local History,” 
By Otto A. Rothert, Louisville, Ky. 
ADDRESS: 
“The Importance of the Coming Session of the Legisla- 
ture to the Mining Industry of the State,” 
By Senator Joseph F. Bosworth, Middlesboro, Ky. 


Dec. &, 


President of the State Uni- 
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Coal in the Ancient Lake Beds of 
Montana 


The presence of coal in the tertiary lake beds of ver- 
dant valleys in western Montana, has been known locally 
for many years. Some of these localities have experienced 
short coal booms, most of which, however, died before the 
mineral was developed. At the present time, however, 
systematic mining is being carried on near Missoula. 

Coal of the type found in this region has, until recent- 
ly, been thought worthless, because only such fuel as 
would coke or stand shipment without slacking was con- 
sidered of commercial value. In this part of the West 
where high-grade coal is scarce, where the cost of wood 
has reached $6 or more per cotd, and soft coal imported 
for domestic use, sells for about $8 per ton, the demand 
for cheaper fuel is great, and the development of these 
heretofore unused low-grade coals is becoming profit- 
able. 

That these low-grade coals may furnish gas of good 
quality at a moderate cost, and briquettes suitable for do- 
mestic fuel is suggested by the result of experiments with 
coal of a similar type recently carried on at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota by E. J. Babcock. For this rea- 
son an investigation of the resources of parts of Missoula, 
Ravalli, Granite, Powell, Deer Lodge and Silver Bow 
counties, in western Montana, has been made by the U. S. 
Geological Survey in order to obtain data for the classifi- 
cation of the public lands in this area, and to supply the 
public with information about the coal. 

Though a local demand for cheap domestic fuel will 
cause some further development of these Montana coals, . 
anything like a rapid future for them will depend on an 
increased use of producer gas for the generation of power, 
for which these coals seem suited, or the introduction of , 
briquetting machinery which will convert the easily 
slacked coal into briquettes that may be shipped and+4 
stored without deterioration. Bey 
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The Formation of Coal 


In another part of this issue we give Doctor Bergius’ 
theory of the formation of coal. He states that anthracite 
is formed from bituminous coal by extreme pressure ac- 
companied by heat, and that heat without compressive 
stress cannot convert “soft” into “hard” coal in any period 
of time, however great. All this he attempts to prove by 
exposing cellulose to suitable temperatures and pressures. 

It is but fair to regard as essentials to the acceptance 
of his conclusions, certain other positions, some of which 
he does not take, but which are absolutely to be ascribed 
tc him for they are essential premises to his argument. 
Ie may shirk to state them, but if he does not admit that 
he gives them credence, he vitiates his whole argument 
and makes his conclusions quite unconvincing. 

First, he must either assume that cellulose must be so 
large a constituent of peat that its reactions are represen- 
tative of the chemical changes which peat is likely to un- 
dergo or else he must affirm that the other bodies in peat 
despite their dissimilarity of composition must, after cer- 
tain changes in the earlier stages, eventually pass through 
the same chemical reactions as if in the first instance they 
had been cellulose. 

We are not disposed to regard cellulose as such a pre- 
dominant constituent of peat, and we question, moreover, 
whether that carbohydrate was not already considerably 
changed by the slow action of ferments before it was ma- 
terially heated. That this is a fact can be seen by com- 
paring the composition of cellulose with the revised per- 
centage compositions of the following peats from which 
the ash and nitrogen are supposed to be removed. 


Materials Hydrogen Carbon Oxygen 
a hesy peat. i> aac ce eee ae eee I 6.30 55.45 38.25 
Camom peat. ane te er Lae 6.82 52.41 40.77 
Horan Schonenmesty..n sneer. ee 6.96 55.07 37.97 
Cashmere peat? is: he eee ae 6.31 57.41 36.28 
Average.of 0 peatsannaraaneeie eee 6.57 56.46 36.97 
A heavy brown peat (J. Websky)......... 6.91 63.43 _ 29.66 
Cellulose"(CZH, (0) cee ee eee (Sau ley 44.45 49.38 


It will be seen that peat contains a trifle more hydro- 
gen, much more carbon and much less oxygen than cellu- 
lose. And in passing let it be remarked that any investi- 
gation of the metamorphism of coal is lacking in com- 
pleteness and therefore in accuracy if it does not consider 
all the five elements entering into the coal substance, 
viz: Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and sulphur. 
They are evidently not inert to the chemical changes and 
the last two are not uncombined with the first three and 
must, therefore, hold some of those elements outside the 
cellulose bond. 

As for the alternative that all is grist coming to the 
mill of Nature and that resins and humic bodies in the 
end become like cellulosic bodies under similar treatment, 
every evidence shows it is not true, and Doctor Bergius 
has not tried to meet the allegation with refutal by ex- 
perimenting on other bodies beside cellulose. 

The second difficulty is that granting he has produced 
bodies from cellulose with the same percentage of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen as is found on determining these 
elements in dry and ash-free coal, then how are we to 
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know that he has not obtained merely an isomer of that 
fuel and not the coal itself? Nor can we know that this 
similarity in composition is not the result of the existence 
in coal of a multiplicity of bodies such as Doctor Bergius 
tries to deny. Because the product of cellulose is one and 
indivisible, the learned doctor would have us say, if he 
has been correctly quoted, that “the formation of coal is 
a thoroughly uniform, comparatively simple and very 
characteristic chemical reaction.” While this may be true 
of the cellulosic imitation of coal, yet it is most untrue 
of that fuel as we find it. 

The third difficulty with which Doctor Bergius is beset 


-arises from the fact that his theory rests on the mistaken 


idea that in bituminous coals there is a certain propor- 
tion of hydrogen and carbon and that for anthracite there 
is another definite relation between these elements. Doc- 
tor Bergius claims he has made bituminous coal and an- 
thracite. In the table below we show how uncertain are 
his evidences. If soft coal contained just 84.8 per cent. 
of carbon and 4.8 per cent. of hydrogen, and anthracite 87 
per cent. of the former and 3.9 to 4.4 per cent. of the lat- 
ter, we could feel that perhaps Doctor Bergius had lighted 
on a remarkable coincidence. But his success is not so 
obvious when the following tables are considered, based on 
the Bureau of Mines bulletin, entitled “Analyses of Coals 
in the United States.” The figures in this bulletin we 
have modified so as to exclude sulphur and nitrogen from. 
the analyses and yet bring the total up to one hundred 
by raising the percentage of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
in due proportion. 


re Place State Fuel Ratio Hydrogen Carbon Oxygen 
Lignites 
Tesla... eer eee NENT: 0.87 6.21 76.00 17.79 
Williston: cs oi) ee Ne 1.06 4.99 wa.ok 21.50 
Sub-bituminous 
Lafayette: 3. vestace Colo. 1.16 5.41 78.05 16.54 
Bituminous 
Mineral City........ Ohio Lov 6.19 83.14 10.67 
Pittsbiteync. eee Okla. ie 5.38 85.42 9.20 
BlossbUre see N. M: 1.60 5.67 86.55 7.78 
Bracetond...cns Penn. 1.62 5.56 87.28 7.16 
Dr. Bergius’ incarbonized cellu- 
OBE 254, Miicnclt proc cena 4.80 84.80 11.40 
Semi-bituminous 
Greenwood......... Ark. 4.90 4.09 94.60 po 2 | 
Parissss) woth AL ks 5.00 4.42 93.82 1.76 
Semi-anthracite 
Bernicés o.oo sete eet Penn. 9.05 3.83 93.96 2:21 
Anthracite 
Scrantoniuns |. een: Penn. 10.22 3.23 93.98 2.79 
Tower City......... Penn. 25.81 3.14 94.41 2.45 : 
Minersville......... Penn. 33.13 2.30 95.08 2.62 
St. Nicholas...,.... Penn. 76.52 1.80 96.03 Ze 
Cranston ian otal 14.97 0.80 95.92 3.28 
Portsmouthea ees ee els 28.07 0.38 95.08 4.54 
Dr. Bergius’ artificial anthracite. BEAT es to 87.00 9.1 to 
: S75 


Perhaps we do not agree with Doctor Bergius as to 
what constitutes anthracite, and some coals which we term 
bituminous, he would not so regard. But our greatest 
difficulty has been to find a fuel having the percentage 
composition he gives for anthracite or bituminous coal, 
and as will be noted, we have calculated a number of 
samples in order to test their values with his. True 
Stein’s and Klasen’s results are wider from the mark than 
those of Bergius, but we must confess that to our mind 
even the latter has sent his shaft so wide of the target 
that his conclusions cannot be accepted. 
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( Those who would sweep away the evidence that coal is 
|, complex body and matures with time must produce bet- 
er proof than Doctor Bergius has adduced. As opposed 
“0 his belief that the carbon, hydrogen and oxygen con- 
‘ent of coal is a unit carbohydrate, we have the fact that 
several solvents will dissolve parts of it and not inconsid- 
erable parts either. Carbohydrates in the original peat 
mass may become other specific carbohydrates in the coal, 
out we cannot admit that the coal itself or the peat from 
which it comes can be cast into a common unit molecular 
formula. To an analytic chemist, the unity described 
by Doctor Bergius, as seen through a synthetic window 
‘seems to be entirely lacking. 
The belief that coal is maturing is favored by the gas 
found occluded in it. The surrounding conditions under 
which coal is now found are the same under which to all 
intents and purposes it has existed thousands of genera- 
tions, yet it is still full of gas. If the coal has been 
stable for those centuries, the gas cannot have been 
‘formed during that time and would surely by this time 
have leaked away. The gas which comes from the coal in 
‘the Appalachian regions, Doctor Bergius would have us 
believe, was manufactured some time in the Carbonifer- 
‘ous, Cretaceous or Tertiary ages, and has been bottled up 
‘since that time, the more recent erosions not being deep 
‘enough in places to permit the gas stores to escape. How 
‘much easier is it to believe that the gas is more recent and 
‘qs the result of reactions now taking place, because most 
of the deposits are comparatively shallow? 

Of course, it is conceivable that the writer of the ab- 
‘stract in the Montanistische Rundschau may have mis- 
represented Doctor Bergius and converted an hypothesis 
into a proof and the closing remarks in the article tend 
to assist in that conclusion, but, look at the statements as 
we may, we face always the difficulty that, on Doctor 
Bergius’ finding, not even a surmise along the lines he 
indicates could permissibly be based. 
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Mining Classes and Schools 


It is gratifying to note the work that 1s being done in 
a humble and practical sort of way, in different mining 
districts, by superintendents and mine foremen who are 
earnestly endeavoring to improve the conditions and in- 
erease the knowledge of the men in their charge. Most 
of this work is being done without compensation or re- 
ward, further than what comes from the increased. effi- 
ciency of the worker. 

Word has just come to us of another effort of this kind, 
known as the Camp Bulah School of Mines. This school 
has been taught for 114 years by Mine Foreman Jonathan 
Foster, at Camp Bulah, near Midland, Ark. Mr. Foster 
is a graduate in the coal-mining course ou the sli Ge 8. 
system. He has had 28 years of practical experience, in 
the coal field in which he is located; and has served in 
every capacity from trapper to mine foreman. He knows 
the field thoroughly and his men. 

The Camp Bulah school is located in the heart of the 
district. The miners have become so interested in the 
work that they have bought a nice library for the use 
of the students; and the work of teaching the theory and 
principles of coal mining is meeting with admirable suc- 
cess. Mr. Foster teaches five nights in the week free of 
charge. 
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Another school of which we have been recently ad- 
vised is that taught by Prof. J. F. Drummond, at Fil- 
bert, W. Va. Professor Drummond is employed, for this 
purpose, by the United States Coal & Coke Co. The 
school is well attended by the miners, and the results thus 
far accomplished have been very encouraging. There is 
no charge made for tuition, and the interest that is taken 
in the work by all classes of employees in and about the 
mines is remarkable. It is stated by one of the students 
that Professor Drummond “is an able instructor.” 

Supt. W. W. Harding, who is responsible for the estab- 
lishment and work of the school, is reported to have said 
that he expects to make this one of the best schools of 
its kind in the state. 
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The Underpaid Miner 


It appears to be a popular misconception that the coal 
miner is the most poorly paid and most grievously op- 
pressed mortal existing upon this mundane sphere. 

However much of truth there may have been at one 
time in this hallucination, the fact remains that many 
a man of only reasonably good physique who can and 
does work at loading coal in the mines, earns wages which 
make the “salary” of many a clerk, bookkeeper, minister 
and other “professional” man appear like the proverbial 
“thirty cents.” 

In many regions of West Virginia, for instance, miners 
who work in what might be termed good average places 
receive from $5 to $10 per day, and not a few men are 
highly disgusted when their day’s earnings fall below $8. 
In these mines almost any man who will “pitch in and 
shovel” can make anywhere from $125 to $200 per month, 
the amonnt depending almost entirely upon his own in- 
dustry. 

There are two standards by which compensation for 
services rendered may be measured. The first of these 
considers only the man’s earning capacity, while the sec- 
ond takes cognizance of his savings. Other things being 
equal, he who earns $50 per month and is able to save 
#10 therefrom, is in better shape financially than he who, 
while earning $150 during the same period, is able to 
save only a lesser amount. 

Compared with the average man who barters his time 
and his talents for a monthly stipend, the coal miner is 
as fortunate in the matter of expenses and living condi- 
tions as he is in that of his wages. In many, perhaps 
most mining towns today, the living conditions and ex- 
penses compare favorably with the average of those of the 
big cities. Rents, lights, water and fuel may be had 
for prices which are merely nominal. 

With reasonably good economy and thrift, the miner who 
is willing to eschew strong drink and work regularly and 
efficiently, even though he. may support a large family, 
is enabled to lay by for the inevitable rainy day a tidy 
little sum, ranging from $10 to $50, or even more, each 
month. 
~ A comparison of the incomes and savings of miners and 
tnat of teachers, preachers, clerks, bookkeepers and the like 
—in fact the majority of that large class of people who 
consider all manual labor as degrading and look upon the 
white collar ag a mark of distinction and their vested 
right—cannot fail to reveal the balance in favor of the 
coal digger. 
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An Important Factor in Modern 
Industry 


By Frep H. RInpdGz, JR.* 


This is a bit of philosophy which I like to call the 
theory of the five “C’s”: “Commerce is dependent upon 
Capital, Capital is supplemented to a large extent by 
Credit, Credit in turn is based upon Confidence, and Con- 
fidence in the last analysis depends upon Character.” 


There we have the full quintet—Commerce, Capital, 


Credit, Confidence, Character—and I am writing this ar-- 


ticle because industry and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association have a common basis in character. One needs 
and the other produces character. What produces char- 
acter ig bound to promote efficiency, which is one of the 
leading demands of the age. 


Wuat Causes WELL MEANT SCHEMES TO FAIL 


With this “economic apologetic” for the work of the 
Young Mens’ Christian Association in industrial fields, 
it is interesting to note the remark of a prominent man- 
ufacturer, who says “The financial interests of my cor- 
poration require that I shall do everything possible to 
improve the workers’ character, efficiency and friendli- 
ness.” Realizing the importance of these things, many 
employers have wisely decided to put money into welfare 
work, and the improvement of working, living and rec- 
reative conditions surrounding their operatives. Some 
of these schemes have been very successful, others have 
failed. If we analyze the failures, however, we will al- 
ways discover some fundamental reason. 

Some companies, for example, have put thousands of 
dollars into welfare work, apparently without any very 
lasting result, and have had severe strikes on their hands. 
Why? Because the employer has probably gone at the 
work in the wrong way; he has been too paternalistic. 
Every box of “output” which has gone out of the factory 
has had a label on it, “We do so and for our men.” Work- 
ingmen resent this sort of thing. As one workman has 
well put it—“I would rather have self-respect and some 
dirt than to be advertised under improved conditions.” 
I heard one labor leader illustrate the point very well, 
though rather inelegantly, when he said: “The trouble 
with some of the so called welfare work is that the em- 
ployer gives his employee no choice in the matter but 
rolls the whole thing up into the form of a pill and says 
‘Here, damn you, take it.’ ” 


BETTERMENT WorkK SHOULD BE CO-OPERATIVE 


Nevertheless, attempts such as the ones described are 
worthy even though unsuccessful, and have had their 
place in the present great industrial betterment move- 
ment. The truth is, as many experienced employers tes- 
tify, that to be truly successful, welfare work must be co- 





*Secretary, Industrial Department, Y. M. C. A., 124 Hast 
28th St., New York City. 


operative. The employees themselves must be given a 
share in it. The Young Men’s Christian Association in 
industrial communities furnishes one admirable basis for 
welfare work, in which the vital principle of codperation 
is given due regard. 

Imployees pay down their own money for member- 
ship privileges, the employer contributes his share, and 
the men elect their own board of directors. The Y. M. 
C. A. belongs to the employees as well as to the employer. 
A carefully trained secretary is provided to supervise and 
promote the work. The local association derives the 
great advantages resulting from its relation to the State 
and International Committees and from the more than 
2100 other branches in North America. The association 
is operated and supported by the employers and employ- 
ees of the cotton, lumber, coal and other industries, and 





AN EXTENSION ScHOOL oF THE Scranton Y. M. C. A. 
AT GREENWOOD, PENN. 


is also effectively at work on railroads representing 80 
per cent. of the railroad mileage of the United States, in 
the construction camps, and even in those built by the 
Government Reclamation Service. 

The scheme above outlined works. It builds character. 
It promotes efficiency. It makes right relationships. It 
yields dividends. One coal operator says: “By actual! 
statistics the output of coal from our mines dropped 10 
per cent. every Monday after the dissipation of the men 
on Saturday and Sunday. Since the putting up of the 
Y. M. C. A. building, the men have had a decent place in 
which to spend their leisure time, and the output has 
been greatly increased.” That’s the kind of “religion” 
that appeals to every employer. 


Wuat Has Been Done 


Regardless of creed or religious affiliation, note the fol- 
lowing from prominent employers: 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman, Board of Directors, United 
states Steel Corporation, says: “I am glad to declare my be- 
lief in the advantages of having a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in an industrial community as tending greatly to 
the building up of the character of the men, and, therefore, 
increasing their efficiency, 

Frederick Lewisohn, president, Tennessee Copper Co., 
states: “I am greatly impressed with the manner in which the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of Ducktown, Tenn., has 
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established itself and from what I have observed it is very 
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' great work which the Y,. M. Cc. A. is doing. 


gratifying to all concerned as it helps very much in banding 
the employees together in good fellowship.” 

Dr. J. A. Holmes, director of the Bureau of Mines, says: 
“T am interested in the Y. M. C. A. work because during the 
last twenty-five years as I have passed up and down through 
the great mining camps of Pennsylvania, I have seen the 
I have seen places 
transformed through its work.” : 

Cc. A. Cabell, general manager of the Cabin Creek Coal Co. 
and Carbon Coal Co., writes: “The results obtained by estab- 
lishing the Young Men’s Christian Association at Decota, 
W. Va., for the benefit of the employees and families in the 
service of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. and Carbon 
Coal Co., have far exceeded my expectations. It has raised 
the old men as well as the young from low and injurious 
amusements to those of a higher and more cultivated char- 
acter. 

“The consumption of spiritous liquors has been reduced 
more than 50 per cent. So far as I am able to ascertain, 


gambling among the whites has practically been eliminated. 
It has raised the standard of good citizenship, the bad ele- 
ment have left because they could not stay and prosper. 


The 





TEACHING ENGLISH To A CLASS OF FOREIGNERS BY THE 
Roperts METHOD 

Sunday school, Bible classes and entertainments wherein the 
entire family participate have unquestionably created a de- 
sire on the part of all for cleanliness. This applies especially 
to the children. 

“If we were starting a new operation today such an in- 
stitution as is now located at Decota would be one of my first 
considerations.” 


PracticaAL IMPROVEMENTS INTRODUCED BY ASSOCIATION 


Such a testimony certainly tells the story, and many 
others might be given if space permitted. The activities 
of coal-mining associations are exceedingly practical; 
therefore, the results are seen in practice. In one mine an 
explosion of gas seriously burned two men. Two others 
who attempted rescue were overcome by the afterdamp. 
A miner trained in the Y. M. C. A. first-aid class crawled 
into the entry with his face close to the ground and 
dragged out the four men one by one. He then showed 
his friends how to administer artificial respiration, 
dressed the burns and saved the men’s lives. 

The association has taken an active part in the “safety- 
first” propaganda. In the National Mine Safety Demon- 
stration in Pittsburgh, sixteen of the forty teams co- 
operating were organized and prepared for the contest by 
the mining department of the Pennsylvania State Y. 
M. CG. A. The association also codperates with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Society and the U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
in the constant extension of first-aid training and Eng- 
lish instruction to foreign miners. 

©ther lines presented which are of great practical 
value are educational classes of all kinds, Bible classes, 
illustrated lectures, clean moving-picture entertainments, 
indoor and outdoor games, campaigns against tubercu- 
losis, flies, mosquitoes, etc., “Clean-up” campaigns, vil- 
lage fairs and picnics, “safe and sane Fourth of July 
celebrations,” boy scouts, promotion of flower gardens 
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and home beautifying even in barren surroundings, thrift 
and savings features, etc. In all this work the employer 
usually provides the building and an annual maintenance 
contribution and the employees voluntarily pay about the 
same amount in small membership fees. The only place 
where the scheme has failed is where it has not been tried. 


WHat CoLuEeGIANS Do ror ASSOCIATION AND THEIR 
ADEQUATE RETURNS 


One of the most interesting developments of the past 
five years has been the Industrial Service Movement of 
the Association, which has enlisted during the past year 
alone 3500 college students, mostly engineers, in volun- 
teer service for industrial workers. This movement is 
growing rapidly and already reaches from coast to coast, 
banding 160 college industrial communities in many 
kinds of helpful service. 

Perhaps the most significant part of this movement is 
the benefit which these coming engineers themselves de- 
rive from the service they render—and as one employer 
expressed it—“They surely need it.” A general man- 
ager said to me the other day, “The college graduates 
in my employ are a confounded nuisance. They come to 
us with a special knowledge of theory and materials, but 
when they begin to deal with the men of the shop they 
make a mess of it. They don’t understand the men and 
don’t handle them right.” 

Thus we are again reminded of the importance of this 
human factor in industry, and the Industrial Service 
Movement helps to meet this very need in the life and 
training of a coming engineer. As these students teach 
foreigners English, lead educational classes, and do any 
one of forty different things which bring them into close 
personal contact with industrial workers they learn to 
know the men, to understand them, to get a vision of 
their needs and a sympathy which will make for larger 
humanity after they graduate from college and get into 
positions of industrial leadership. 


How tHE CoLuEGE GRADUATE Wears orr His Ex- 
CLUSIVENESS 


Thus we are constantly receiving letters from many of 
the 3000 interested engineering graduates which breathe 
this spirit of larger service. Let me quote from a few: 

When | got here in the construction camp, I treated my 
men with due consideration and was amazed at their response. 
Other foremen had labor difficulties, but my men went out of 
their way to say good night and good morning to me and at 


the close of the job they thanked me for the way I treated 
them and wanted to work for me always. 


As a studaent I got interested in industrial service and re- 
solved then that any men whom I might later control should 
get a square deal. I have just investigated the living condi- 
tions of my men out here in the lumber camp and found them 
sleeping on old vermin-producing wooden bunks that had 
not been changed in six years. I had the whole outfit burned 
up and an iron eot put in for every man in camp. 

Enclosed please find my personal check. 


I want to put 
English classes in my steel mill. 


We have put in a fine welfare club for our men with read- 
ing, writing and smoking rooms. No gambling or liquor al- 
lowed. It certainly pays and I am delighted with my share 
bey thee 

A few of us have signed up 800 working men for a Y. M. 
Cc. A. membership and are anxious to have a building and 
secretary as soon as possible. 

These are perhaps not big things but they are signifi- 
cant of the great good that will be accomplished as hun- 
dreds of these engineers graduate from college each year 


with a larger vision and a determination to serve. 
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Working Coal under Sandstone Cover 


Letter No. 1—In reply to the request for suggestions, 
in reference to the best method of working coal under a 
hard sandstone cover, Coat Acr, Nov. 15, p. 745, I would 
say that the conditions described in these inquiries are 
peculiarly difficult to counteract, in the mining of coal. 

Unless a suitable method of working is adopted and the 
mine laid out in accordance thereto, much eee is es 
ble to be encountered by reason of “‘squeezes” or “creeps.” 
This is especially lable to occur in the case mentioned, 
where the cover varies from 400 to 1000 ft. in thickness 
and the coal is underlaid with a soft stratum of fireclay 
that has a tendency to heave. 

Under these conditions, unless sufficient precautions 
are taken in the start, there is bound to result a loss of 
thousands of tons of coal and much timber and iron will 
be buried beneath heavy falls of roof, and a large expen- 
diture of money will be required for special cribbing. 
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he case presents the combined difficulties of a hard roof 
that will not break readily and a soft bottom that tends 
to heave when the weight comes on the pillars. Exposure 
to air and water always softens a fireclay bottom, which 
is forced upward by the pressure on the pillars. 

In my opinion, the best system to adopt under these 
conditions is the “block system” of mining, better known, 
perhaps, as the “panel system.” This system is illus- 
trated by the portion of a mine shown in the accompany- 
ing figure. Butt headings are driven to the rise of the 
cross-entries. These headings are driven on 110--ft. cen- 
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ters and made 10 ft. wide, so as to leave pillars 100 ft. 
wide between the headings. The pillars are crosscut, each 
110 ft., the crosscuts being, also, 10 ft. wide. In this 
manner, the entire panel is divided into square blocks 
of coal 100x100 ft. The entire mine may be thus di- 
vided into panels, say 660 ft. square. Each panel should 
be worked out separately, and each heading should be 
driven one block in advance of the succeeding heading. 

As shown in the figure, the headings are driven to the 
limit of the panel, and the blocks of coal worked out suc- 
cessively, on the retreating system. It is important to 
keep the line of pillar work uniformly straight, so as to 


- avoid any undue pressure being thrown on the pillars. In 


the figure, the pillars are shown as being worked in steps; 
but this will depend largely on the nature of the coal, 
in reference to its cleavage planes. The method hag 
proved successful, under like conditions, many times in 
he past; and there is no reason but that, with proper 
precautions, it can be successfully apphed ander the con- 
ditions described. 
GEORGE STOCKDALE. 
Percy, Penn. 


Letter No. 2—I noticed the inquiry, Coan Agu, Nov. 
15, p. 745, in regard to the best method of working un- 

htse a hard sandstone roof when the bottom is soft, in or- 
der to secure the largest possible recovery of coal. 

For the past 12 years I have been operating under a 
condition of this kind, and find that the best method of 
handling the same is to leave pillars of a thickness suffi- 
cient to avoid any possibility of squeeze. I have found 
that the best plan, in the room-and-pillar method, is to 
take out not more than 30 or 35 per cent. of the coal, 
in the first working. This leaves from 65 to 70 per cent. 
of pillar coal to support the roof, and makes it almost 
impossible for a squeeze to occur. 

When this plan is adopted, the coal taken se in the 
first working is, at least, sufficient to cover the cost of op- 
eration; but the greatest profit is realized in drawing 
back the pillars. The system is somewhat after the 
longwall-panel system of mining; but differs from that 
in the fact that when a break occurs, in retreating, and 
the working face is lost it is more easily regained than in 
the longwall system. It is important to keep the line of 
pillar work straight; that is to say, one pillar should not — 
advance more quickly than the other. 

Another plan I have found to work very suecessfully 
whenever the conditions will permit, is the following: A 
pair of double entries are driven directly up the pitch, 
where this does not exceed a 4 or 5 per cent. grade. Rooms 
are turned to the right and left of these entries, on the 
strike, of with a slight rising grade of, say 1 or 2 per 
cent., if desired. The butt entries should be turned 
from 650 to 700 ft. apart, so as to give ample space for 
breaking the hard roof. About the same percentage of 
coal is taken out in the first working as before, and the 
rooms are driven until they meet those turned off the next 
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pair of headings. They should meet about midway be- 
‘tween the two pairs. 

When a sufficient number of rooms have been driven 
‘up to insure a good break, the pillars are crosscut at the 
face, and the work of retreating is begun. As before, it 
is necessary to keep the line of pillar work straight, so 
that no pillar will project under the roof and retard the 
‘break. I have found this method even more successful 
than the one first described, in respect to economy of 
working and ventilation. It provides two good airways 
for the intake and return currents; and, as the rooms 
“hole” through into each other, the course of the air is 
shortened. 

Miner ForeMAn. 


Education and Training of Mining 
Men 


Mining men who have the interest and safety of their 
men at heart, and who value their safety above a few tons 
of coal, are earnestly seeking for means and methods of 
operating coal mines that will produce the greatest degree 

of safety, and render the mines more immune from ac- 

cidents. These mine officials have their eyes open to the 
fact that safe and sanitary conditions in mining, are 
paying investments. The growing demand for safer 
methods in mining, coming as it does from men of ex- 
perience and intelligence, enlists the best talent and ef- 
forts of men to produce the measures demanded. Brains 
and practical experience working in harmony, will finally 
solve the problems and produce the safer measures re- 
quired. Development in the mining industry has pro- 
gressed rapidly, until the problems and conditions that 
confront the operator, today, are of greater magnitude 
than those of any period in the history of mining, and re- 
quire more thought and greater effort for their solution. 
In proportion as safe and practical conditions in mining 
are demanded by mine officials, to that extent will they 
be produced and maintained in daily practice. 

In an editorial, Coat Acx, Oct. 18, p. 585, this state- 
ment is made: “Today, the recognized cornerstone of all 
effort for improving conditions in coal mining is the prac- 
fical training and education of mining men.” A greater 
truth relative to the problem of improving mining condi 
tions was never uttered. In that direction, the active 
student will find the key that will unlock for him the door 
to many mining problems; and, as a result, the more 
practical methods for safe mining will be better known 
and more extensively used. 

Mining knowledge has made rapid advancement in 
recent years. Improvements in mining machinery and 
many plans and methods for the prevention of accidents 
in coal mines have been developed. But all knowledge 
of mining has not yet been achieved, nor all possible im- 
provements accomplished, or safety methods and measures 
in mining perfected. Not far back in the history of min- 
ing, little was known of many factors and conditions con- 
fronting the operator that are now better known and un- 
derstood. 

- Formerly all explosions occurring in coal mines were 
attributed to gas, as this element was known to be ex- 
plosive. But explosions would occur at times and under 
conditions precluding the theory of gas explosions. Com- 
mon sense dictated that the cause must be assigned to 
something else. What could it be? Research soon re- 
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vealed the startling fact that dust was a very danger- 
ous factor in coal mines, and would produce a disastrous 
explosion, under favorable conditions. Is research and in- 
vestigation to stop here? Are gas and dust the only ele- 
ments that will produce explosions in coal mines? Are 
there other causes and conditions in mines that will pre. 
duce disastrous results, at times? We must not sit down 
satisfied with achievements already attained, but must 
earnestly and persistently endeavor to ascertain whether 
agitated and disturbed atmospheric conditions in coal 
mines, will produce violent results, in the absence of both 
gas and dust. 

The question of safety in mining when solved or better 
understood, will not consist in some new and wonderful 
discovery yet to be made, as some mining men seem to 
think, but will be attained mainly by a better use of 
the knowledge we have already acquired, and by the strict 
observance of means and methods already known. If we 
will judiciously use the knowledge we have acquired as 
the result of experience, education and training, we will 
have gone far toward the solution of many problems of 
danger in mining and will discover measures of greater 
safety. 

It is said that “eternal vigilance” is the price of safety 
in any occupation; but it is certainly true in coal min- 
ing. The superintendent. who is aware of his limitations, 
and realizes how little he realy knows of things that 
affect the safety of mining and help to make the mine 
immune from accidents, is a safe official, and one who 
is generally on his guard against disaster. Too great con- 
fidence in means and methods pursued, or an overestima- 
tion of the safety plans adopted relaxes the attentior 
and may frquently be the cause of mine disasters that, 
with greater care and vigilance, ‘could have been pre- 
vented. The more practical mining men continue to weigh 
and consider the unsettled question of means and meth- 
ods for reducing mine accidents to the lowest possible de- 
gree, the more prudence and discretion they will possess ; 
and as these essentials in mining increase, presumption 
will decrease and order and system prevail. 

Others cannot know things for us as well as we can 
know them for ourselves. Miners who think and know 
for themselves, are better enabled to enlarge their circle 
of knowledge by the experiences and researches of others 
whose opportunities for acquiring knowledge have been 
greater than their own. In proportion as miners know 
and understand the causes producing dangerous condi- 
tions in mining, and the means of neutralizing and arrest- 
ing these dangerous conditions as they arise, the more in- 
terest will they take in the farther research of these 
things, and the more value will they place on the knowl- 
edge attained. 

To the degree that miners value their lives and the 
lives of others about them, to that extent will accidents 
in coal mining grow less. The miner who places a high 
value on life, takes few risks and is the safe miner. The 
uneducated and reckless miner is the greatest source of 
danger in mines. The education and training of min- 
ers will result, in many improvements in mining condi- 
tions, and prove to be the cornerstone on which systems 
of safety in mining will be erected, and great mine dis- 
asters will then become matters of history. 

_Joun Ross, 
District Mine Inspector. 
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To Prevent Gas and Dust Explosions 


I was interested in the excellent article of A. G. Hahn, 
Coat Aa, Nov. 8, p. 709, relating to the prevention of 
gas and dust explosions. It reminded me of a little in- 
cident that occurred where I worked some years ago and 
which shows the careless manner in which places gen- 
erating gas are often safeguarded. 

The fireboss who examined the place and found a dan- 
gerous quantity of gas, simply put an empty powder keg 
in the road and placed a small piece of dirty wooden 
rail on top of it, with a rather doubtful mark “gas.” This 
was the only caution placed there to prevent anyone from 
going unwarned into the gas. The ventilation through- 
out the mine was poor, the fan being taxed to the limit 
of its power. This condition, later, caused an explosion, 
which would not have occurred had the company provided 
sufficient power to properly ventilate the mine. 

My plan is always to have a good current of air pass- 
ing, especially in the winter season. The quantity of air 
circulated in a mine should fulfill the requirements of the 
mining law. The thermometer is an important factor in 
determining the quantity of air. Regard should always 
be had to the temperature, in order to properly regulate 
the air current, in a dry and dusty mine. When the zero 
point is reached in the outside atmosphere, the air cur- 
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rent in the mine always has more drying power; and it is 
necessary, at such times, to use greater precaution. 

It is also important to observe carefully the reading 
of the barometer and to observe whether the atmospheric 
pressure is increasing or decreasing. A falling barometer 
presents a condition that is generally accompanied by a 
greater inflow of gas into the workings than when the 
barometer is rising; and at such times greater precaution 
is necessary in regard to the use of safety lamps. 

Besides these conditions, there are some practical points 
that should be carefully borne in mind. When driving 
headings in solid coal (virgin territory), as when devel- 


oping a new area, it is important to keep a careful watch 


for gas. The same or even greater caution should be 
used in rooms opened off such headings. Faults of any 
kind, either in the top or bottom of the seam, such as 
“slips,” “spars,” “clay veins,” etc., generally yield a fresh 
supply of gas. A good current of air should be main- 


tained, in driving all such places. 


In working a very gaseous seam, it is often a safe pre- 
caution to keep a drill hole in advance of the heading, 
so as to drain the gas from the face of the coal as much 
as possible. A good water system should be maintained 
at the working face, in all gaseous mines. 

Rosert W. Licursurn. 

Adelaide, Penn. 
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Study Course 1n Coal Mining 


Brie. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Natural or Feeder Gas—All gas formed and contained in 
the strata is called “natural gas,” in distinction from gas 
manufactured in the industries. Natural gas commonly oc- 
curs in large volume, in coal formations, where it accum- 
ulates in cavities or pockets and in crevices in the strata. 
The gas coming from such pockets and crevices is termed 
“feeder” or “blower” gas. 


GEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


Gas, Oil and Water—The strata of the earth’s crust form 
a great natural reservoir for gas, oil and water. These col- 
lect in the formations, in the order of their relative den- 
sities. As illustrated in the accompaying figure, which rep- 




















Coal Measures 


AN IDEAL GEOLOGICAL SECTION 


resents an ideal geological section, the water collects in the 
rocks below, the oil next above, while the gas is found higher 
on the anticline. : 

This condition is only true, however, in a general way, 
depending on the nature of the strata and their power to 
absorb and hold these elements. Water, and oil to a less 
extent, find their way by gravity to a “hard-pan” or stratum 
impervious to them; while gas drains to the surface and 
essapes, unless confined by an overlying stratum of clay or 
impervious rock. The subterraneous drainage of water and 
oil, from the overlying rocks into the synclinal basins, creates 
enormous pressures, which are exerted more or less equally 
on the water, oil and gas. 


Water Level—In every geological section, there is a more 
or less defined “water level” or depth at which water is found 
in quantity. Wells or boreholes sunk to this general level 
strike a usually abundant supply of water. The same is 
true, but_to a less extent, of oil, in oil regions. The flow of 
oil, in oil-bearing rocks, however, is not as free as that of 
water, owing to its viscosity and limited supply. 

The water level is not constant, but varies according to 
the changing supply or surface drainage, being higher in 
wet seasons and lower in seasons of drought. As the oil 
floats on the water any change in water level is accompanied 
by a similar change in the oil supply. It is due to this fact 
that exhausted oil wells often become productive in a season 
of flood, and producing wells frequently cease to flow in a 
prolonged season of drought. 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


HYDROCARBON GASES 


General Formulas of Hydrocarbon Gases—Carbon (C) and 
hydrogen (H) unite in different ways to form groups of com- 
pounds, having certain distinct characteristics. Such are 
the “paraffins,” represented by the general formula CnH2n + 2; 
the “olefines,’’ CnH2n; the “acetylenes,” CnH2n — 2; and 
other compounds of less importance in mining, as the “ben- 
zenes,” “naphthalines,” ete. 


Occurrence and Formation—Methane (CH:s) and ethane 
(Ce He), which will be described later, belong to the paraffin 
or fatty group, while olefiant gas (C, H,) belongs to the ole- 
fine or oily group. These are all products of the destructive 
distillation of organic matter. Methane ys often seen bub- 
bling up from the bottom of stagnant pools, in marshes, 
which fact suggested the name ‘marsh gas.” It is the result 
of the slow decay of the vegetable matter (in the presence 
of water), at the bottom of the pool. 

On the other hand, olefiant gas is the result of the dry 
distillation of gas from organic matter, which takes place 
less frequently in the strata, owing to the almost invariable 
presence of moisture, The character of these hydrocarbon 
gases, moreover, varies, also, with the kind of organic matter 
that undergoes decomposition. 

Of the hydrocarbon gases, the paraffins (methane and 
ethane) are the ones chiefly occluded in the coal measures; 
while olefiant gas, belonging to the olefine group is rarely 
found even in minute quantity. Beside the hydrocarbon gases 
occluded in coal, as has been stated, varying quantities of 
nitrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide have been absorbed. 


Condition of Gas Confined in Coal—The results of careful 
experimental study of coal indicate (Chamberlin) that gas 
may exist in coal in three different ways: 1. The gas is oc- 
cluded, in a true sense, or absorbed (possibly condensed) by 
the coal. 2. The gas is entrapped or held mechanically in 
the cavities, cracks or pores of the coal. 3. The gas may 
result from chemical changes going on in the coal. 


Escape of Gas from Coal—Experiments made by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, by crushing weighed samples of different coals 
in closed vessels of known capacity, show that coal con- 
tinues to give off gas for a long time after it is mined. The 
gas is liberated more freely during the crushing of the coal, 
which would indicate that much of the gas is held mechan- 
ically within the mass. It is also shown that the coal con- 
tinues to absorb oxygen from the air, during the same period. 


Composition of Feeder or Blower Gas—A large number of 
analyses, of gas issuing from coal seams as “feeders” or 
“blowers” have been made. Gas has also been obtained by 
drilling holes several feet into the face of the coal. These 
analyses show a wide variation in the composition of the 
gas in different localities. Moreover, since the rate of emis- 
sion of gases varies, the composition of feeder gas is only 
suggestive of the contamination of the mine air from. this 
cause. An analysis of gas taken from a 10-ft. borehole in 
the Dorrance Colliery, near Wilkes-Barre, Penn., gave: CHy 
94:25. Nj sess (COs Lal CO) 0sip a Celt 014 aO 0.9) 
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Elementary Questions 


(Suggested for Beginners) 

ARITHMETIC 
Ques.—What is the daily output of a mine under the 
following conditions: Time of hoisting, 8 hr. per day ; 
coal hoisted per trip, 5200 lb.; time required per hoist, 

50 sec. and, changing cars, 22 sec.? 
Ans.—The total time per hoist is 50 -++- 22 = 172 sec. 
Making no allowance for delay, during the day, the total 


‘number of hoists is (8 X 60 & 60) + 72 = 400. The 


weight of coal hoisted per day 1s, therefore, 400 & 5200 
— 2000 = 1040 short tons. 

Ques.—If 12 men mine 720 tons of coal in 20 days, 
working 9 hr. a day; how many tons of coal will 9 men 
mine in 25 days, working 8 hr. a day? 

Ans.—The weight of coal mined is proportional to the 
number of men working, the days worked, and the hours 
per day. Therefore, the ratio of the weight of coal mined 
is equal to the ratio of the men, times the ratio of the 
number of days, times the ratio of the number of hours 
per day; or, in this case, calling the required weight of 
coal mined x 





x 9 25 Siar) 
720 12% 2 *%9-6 
eg = 720 X : = 600 tons 

) 
GASES 


Ques.—What is a gas? 

Ans.--A gas is an aériform fluid, distinguished from 
a vapor only as being invisible, while vapors are visible, 
appearing as a fog, mist or cloud. 

Ques.—Name the important mine gases, giving the 
symbols of each. 

Ans.—Methane, or carbureted hydrogen, commonly 
called marsh gas (CH,) ; carbon dioxide, formerly called 
carbonic-acid gas (CO,); carbon monoxide, formerly 
called carbonic-oxide gas (CO); hydrogen sulphide, or 
sulphureted hydrogen (H,8); olefiant gas, called also 
ethylene or ethene (C,H,) ; ethane (C,H,) ; besides the 
nitrogen (N,) and oxygen (O,) of the air. 

Ques.—Describe briefly the different “damps” known 
to miners. 

Ans.—“Firedamp” is any inflammable or explosive 
mixture of marsh gas and air, containing frequently vary- 
ing quantities of other mine gases. “Blackdamp,” called, 
also, “chokedamp” or “stonedamp” is any mixture of in- 
combustible gases heavier than air, the mixture consisting 
chiefly of carbon dioxide and nitrogen. “Whitedamp”’ is 
generally understood as referring to carbon-monoxide gas. 
“Stinkdamp” is a term used by the miners in reference 
to hydrogen sulphide. These damps are all more or less 
mixed with air. 

Ques.—Write the chemical equation expressing the re- 
action that takes place when methane, or marsh gas, burns 
in oxygen; and show the relative volume of oxygen and 
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methane required for complete combustion; also the vol- 
ume of carbon dioxide and water vapor produced by the 
combustion. 

Ans.—Following is the equation expressing the reac- 
tion that takes place: 

Cee e 07 "CO, +*2 HL0 
Relative volumes i 2 il 2 

Two volumes of oxygen are, therefore, required for the 
complete combustion of one volume of marsh gas; and 
there are produced, as a result of this combustion, one 
volume of carbon dioxide and two volumes of water vapor. 

Ques.—If two volumes of oxygen are required for the 
complete combustion of one volume of marsh gas; find 
the relative volume of air consumed for each volume of 
marsh gas burned. 

Ans.—Since oxygen forms 20.9 per cent. of air, the re- 
lative volume of air, per volume of marsh gas burned, is 
2 = 0.209 9.57; or, practically, 944 volumes of air 
are required for the complete combustion of one volume 
of marsh gas. 

Ques.—What effect has carbon dioxide on a firedamp 
mixture? 

Ans.—Carbon dioxide is an incombustible gas and, by 
diluting the firedamp mixture, reduces its explosiveness. 
It is generally stated that if carbon dioxide is added to a 
firedamp mixture at its most explosive point, the volume 
of carbon dioxide required to render the firedamp inex- 
plosive is about */, of the volume of the firedamp. 

Ques.—What effect has coal dust on a firedamp mix- 
ture? 

Ans.—The presence of fine coal dust floating in the air 
has the effect to render the firedamp mixture more easily 
ignitable and widens the explosive range. Mixtures of 
methane and air that would not otherwise be explosive, 
therefore, become explosive in the presence of fine coal 
dust floating in the atmosphere. 

Ques.—Why is coal dust dangerous when allowed to 
accumulate in mine workings? 

Ans.—Under the drying influence of the air current, 
moisture is absorbed from the dust, which is then easily 
blown into the air by any consussion, such as a blownout 
shot or fall of roof. Dust is also raised in large quan- 
tities by the ordinary operations of the mine, such as the 
movement of cars, the passing of men and animals in the 
traveling ways, etc. The fine dust of the coal, also, read- 
ily absorbs oxygen from the air, which increases its in- 
flammability. A sufficient quantity of fine dust floating 
in the air is often highly explosive without the presence 
of gas, especially if the coal is inflammable. For these 
reasons, accumulations of coal dust are dangerous. 

Ques.—-Are all coal dusts alike inflammable, and what 
kind of dust is generally the most inflammable? 

Ans.—The fine dust of bituminous coal is more in- 
flammable than that of anthracite, because of the larger 
percentage of volatile combustible matter contained in the 
coal. The soft bituminous coals also disintegrate more 
rapidly under the influence of the air than is the case 
with the harder anthracite. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Active proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with reference to the proposed 5 per cent. increase 
in the rates of railroads in official classification territory 
were opened before the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Nov. 24, and bid fair to continue a good while. The first 
addresses were made by Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. and F. A. Delano, receiver for the Wabash R.R. 
30th men laid especial stress on the financial situation of 
the roads in official classification territory. Mr. Delano ana- 
lyzed the classes of freight originating in the section under 
consideration, and he developed a specially interesting argu- 
ment with reference to the coal roads, declaring that they 
could not be classed with other lines operating in the same 
territory. 

The Coal Roads to be Separately Considered 


Mr. Delano said: ‘‘We have excluded the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, Bessemer & Lake Brie, Hocking Valley, Kanawha 
& Michigan, Toledo & Ohio Central, and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie R.R These roads are located in a comparatively small 
area between the Great Lakes and the iron furnaces and coal 
mines of Ohio, and their traffic is not of a general nature 
but substantially confined to the products of mining; these 
products during 1912 forming 78.6 per cent. of their entire 
tonnage. But the exceptional feature of their situation lies, 
not only in the volume of this mineral traffic, but in the 
fact that by reason of hauling iron ore in one direction and 
coal in the other they have a balanced traffic, which pro- 
duces an unusually favorable operating condition. While 
these lines are within the boundaries of the territory, they 
do not enter into the general railroad situation and cannot 
be included in a group of roads fairly representative of all 
the railroads in the territory.” 

Mr. Delano, however, made no attempt to exclude con- 
sideration of the eastern coal roads, although he called at- 
tention to the fact that “the combined tonnage of pro- 
ducts of mines carried by the Pennsylvania R.R., proper, the 
New York Central proper, and the Baltimore & Ohio system in 
1912 was approximately ten times the same class of tonnage 
carried by the two principal railroads of New England.” It 
is believed that there will be much controversy with refer- 
ence to the exact status of the coal roads in the application 
for rate advances, and as to the extent to which the statistics 
and experiences of these roads may be taken as typical. 


The Paint Creek Investigation 


Practical agreement has been reached by the committee 
which investigated the ‘Paint Creek & Cabin Creek dis- 
turbance in West Virginia’ and it is understood that within 
a week or two a public report will be furnished to the Senate. 
The information now available is that the committee will 
assert that American citizens were tried and imprisoned con- 
trary to law, and that martial law was invoked too early. 
This may lead to a very severe indictment of the Supreme 
Court of West Virginia. 

It will also be found that the mails were interfered with 
in the coal fields and that the state militia prevented men 
from getting their mail. The shipment of firearms into the 
Paint Creek region will also be complained of, and it will 
be asserted that in taking bodies of strike breakers to the 
coal fields, peonage was practised. 


Coal Lands Restored to Public Entry 


The President has restored 242,500 acres of coal land to 
public entry in Montana and 14,500 in Utah. As a result the 
coal-land withdrawals have been reduced to 58,000,000 acres. 
Up to the present 84,000,000 acres have been classified as to 
their coal value. Out of this area 18,500,000 acres have been 
declared coal land and valued at $761,000,000, the average 
price being $41.13 per acre. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s investigation into 
the rates and practices of the anthracite coal roads, which 
was being held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at Philadel- 
phia, was on Thursday adjourned indefinitely owing to the 
sudden illness of Commissioner John H. Marble who had been 
presiding. Mr. Marble was seized with an attack of acute in- 
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digestion on Wednesday night, the effects of which caused his 
death at Washington, D. C., on Friday, Nov. 21. 

Silas H. Smith, attorney for the commission, announced to 
witnesses that the investigation would probably not be re- 
sumed for two or three weeks, as the hearing of the 5 per 
cent. advance in the freight-rate case, which begins in Wash- 
ington on Monday, Nov. 24, may be protracted. Meantime the 
coal inquiry will wait. ; 

Geo. H. Ross, vice-president of the Susquehanna Coal Co., 
a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania R.R. was prepared at the 
time of adjournment to continue his story of the relations 
between the coal company and the railroad, which he had not 
completed at the close of Wednesday’s hearing. 

Representatives of the coal dealers’ associations in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan were also prepared to testify. They 
came to protest against differentials on freight rates, which 
they claim are against their district. 

The counsel for the commission sought to show by wit- 
ness after witness that anthracite had to pay higher 
rates than other freight, and operating officials testified in 
endless repetition of the methods employed in handling coal 
cars at the various terminals. They told how many locomo- 
tives were used, how many empty cars were returned to the 
region, where the concentration points were and so forth. 

It was brought out at the investigation that the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. has paid but one dividend (4 per cent.) in 
12 or 15 years. It owes the Pennsylvania $6,000,000 on 
which it has given the railroad company no security, but on 
which it pays 5 per cent. interest. It was also brought out 
that the Mineral Railroad and Mining Co., another subsidiary 
of the P. R.R. Co., leased from the Northern entral Ry., an- 
other Pennsylvania-controlled railroad, 4900 acres of coal 
land, on which it has never paid the royalty of 28c. a ton 
called for in the lease. Mr. Ross further testified that the 
Susquehanna company makes up the deficits of the Mineral 
Railroad and Mining Co., and other companies owned by the 
Pennsylvania. 

O. H. Hagerman, shipping agent of the Reading at Port 
Richmond, Philadelphia, testified that 90 per cent of the cars 
dumped at Port Richmond are sent away from the docks 
empty; the other 10 per cent. leave the port with iron ore. 

The following are the principal facts appearing in the 
testimony of the witnesses examined: 


Summary of Principal Testimony 


That the abolition of free storage has reduced the num- 
ber of standing cars in the Perth Amboy and South Plain- 
field yards of the Lehigh Valley by more than one-half. 

That the Reading Ry. is in need of more coal cars, but does 
not get an additional supply because it has no room for 
storage during slack time. 

That only Reading coal is stored in the Clearfield storage 
plant of that road, although it is supposed to be open to 
every coal shipper for such purpose. ; 

That only such coal as is ordered is allowed to enter the 
yards of the Reading at Port Richmond, all other anthracite 
being detained at the Woodlane yards. 

That actual demurrage is charged upon ears not yet 
placed, though the law states distinctly that such charges 
cannot be made until the car is in actual placement. 

That coal shipped to Buffalo pays $2 a ton freight, the 
buyer receiving a rebate of 25c. from the railway-owned coal. 
companies, in order that the rate of $1.75 by all-land routes 
may be met. 

_That the independent coal companies cannot afford to do 
this and that in consequence they withdraw from the Cen- 
tral States field almost every winter thus producing an artifi- 
cial coal famine. 

That the railroad-owned coal companies send out a 
monthly circular fixing prices at identical figures. 


Mine Caves 


In a test case filed in Scranton, the supreme court will 
probably be called upon to decide whether a coal company is 
responsible for injury to person caused by a disturbance of 
the surface. It is the first suit of the kind to be instituted. 

Mrs. James Kirwin, of Scranton, states in her petition that 
on September 12, 1918, a foreman for the Lackawanna Coal 
Co. rushed into her house and told her to get out quickly, as 
they were going to let the house down. She asked him to 
delay the work for a short time, but in the meantime a shot 
was fired in the mine and the building sank. The kitchen 
stove exploded and the castings were hurled about the room. 
injuring and disabling her. She asks that she be compensated - 
to the extent of $25,000. 

The courts have decided that where property is damaged 
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by mining the owner can have no redress, in case he waived 
his right to collect damages, but no case is known where such 
caving resulted in personal injury. The outcome of the suit 
ovill be awaited with great interest. 

The State Highway Department has joined with the Water 
Supply Commission and the Department of Mines in an effort 
to check the trouble caused by the washing of culm into 
‘streams, in the anthracite region of the state. Great losses 
have been caused in the past by the constant washing of the 
culm. Getting into the streams it causes them to fill up, and 
as this changes the level of the water it makes necessary the 
constant altering of the roads and bridges along the line of 
‘the water courses. Aside from this there is the pollution of 
the water. 
| With the idea of finding a way in which a remedy could 
‘be applied, an inspection of Shamokin Creek, from Sunbury 
.te Mount Carmel was made by representatives from the three 
departments recently. 

The Lehigh Canal, between Mauch Chunk and Easton, had 
to be closed for the season, due to the culm and other pollu- 
tion in the canal, which was washed in by the severe storm 
of last Sunday. It was deemed advisable to take this course 
‘so that the water could be drawn and the bed properly cleaned. 
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Anthracite 


: 
Nanticoke—Concrete walls have been erected in a sec- 


tion of the Auchincloss colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
f & Western R.R. Co., coal department, where a mine fire has 
'peen raging since last Monday. It is thought that with the 
erection of the wall the fire will be smothered within a 
\few days. 
Pittston—The Pennsylvania Coal Company is about to 
-puild a dozen or more homes along the river bank to be oc- 
‘ eupied by the foremen at No. 14 colliery. 
Edgar C. Weichel and George V. O’Hara, foremen for this 
same company, have commenced their work at the Y. M. C. A. 
in preparing young men to take the examinations as mine 
- foreman and assistant mine foreman, next spring. 


| Seranton—Orders have been issued by the Delaware & 

Hudson Coal Co. to all monthly hands who keep expense 
accounts that hereafter they will have to dispense with their 
chickens, cows, pigs and other animals if they want to re- 
main on the company payroll. Various reasons are assigned 
for the order, but the one most generally accepted is that 
the expense accounts of such employees have been increasing 
regularly during the last year or two. 


Wilkes-Barre—A miner who has been in jail for several 
days on a charge of changing tickets on mine cars and hav- 
ing them credited to himself was given a habeas corpus hear- 
ing before Judge Fuller on a charge of larceny, and al- 
though the evidence of witnesses was strongly circumstantial 
it was not sufficient to confine him and he was released on 
his recognizance to appear at the next term of Court. 

The defendant was employed in the Dorrance mine and 
was charged with having his tickets on 30 cars, while it was 
claimed that he had only been furnished with 16 cars. The 
arrest was made at the instance of Charles Lahr, check dock- 
ing boss for the Dorrance local of the U. M. W. of A. 


Bituminous 


Nant-y-Glo—Fire destroyed the plant of the Springfield 
Coal Co., on Nov. 15, doing $10,000 damage and throwing 200 
men out of employment. Rebuilding was commenced imme- 
diately. 


Du Bois—The miners of District No. 2 of the U. M. W. of A. 
declare that the next agreement will require the operators 
to deliver cars at the face. Seven hundred miners have gone 
out at the Tyler mine of the Cascade Coal & Coke Co, to 
compel the rest of the men to join the union. 


Burgettstown—The Wabash Coal Co., of Carnegie, has 
sold all its holdings comprising 3700 acres lying between 
Hickory and this town to J. A. Bell, of Carnegie for $20 an 
acre. The principal stock holders are H. J. Verner estate, 
W. F. Sossong, T. Beadling, F. and M. Bruening, Dushane & 
‘Lewis. 


Waynesburg—A deed was placed on record in this county 


during the week transferring 395.04 acres of land in Jefferson 


‘Township. ‘The consideration of the deal was $274,000. The 
property was purchased by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. from the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. and comprises the coal underlying 12 
tracts of land, part of which faces the Monongahela River. 
The H. GC. Frick Coke Co. also placed of record a deed for 4.05 
acres of coal in the same township purchased from the John- 
etta Coal Co. for $1000. Both deeds bore the date of Oct. 31, 
91S: 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Mabie—At the request of the stockholders of the Brady 
Coal Co., Judge Warren B. Kittle, of Elkins appointed A. N. 
Humphries, of Philippi, receiver for the coal company. 


Charleston—Following a conference between representa- 
tives of the Kanawha and New River coal operators and 
President George W. Stevens of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., 
held at White Sulphur Springs, M. T. Dayis, John Laing and 
G. H. Caperton, a committee of the operators left for New 
York to appear before the board of directors of the railroad 
to urge immediate action in the improvement of car facilities. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland—Surveys are being made for a new railroad 
through the mountains of Pennsylvania and the little hamlet 
of Cook’s Mills, eight miles west of Cumberland. It is to 
be known as the Buffalo Coal & Lumber R.R. The line is to 
open up for development a big section of timber and coal 
land hitherto untouched by a railroad. 


ALABAMA 


Gadsden—Captain J. M. Elliott, who for six months has 
been investigating deposits of coal in Blount mountain, 
twenty-five miles west of Gadsden, reported that three seams, 
with a total of 11 ft., have been uncovered at the outcrop and 
that extensive driling will be undertaken at once. 

Birmingham—The Only _ specially equipped motor mine 
rescue car in the service of the government, arrived in 
Birmingham recently. This car is built especially for mine 
rescue work, and can be used to convey injured persons to 
the hospital. Alabama is practically the only mining sec- 
tion where every mine can be reached by automobile. This 
car has been attached to the West End rescue station oper- 


ated by the government, and a trial. trip was made re- 
cently, to Tuscaloosa and back, a distance of 120 miles, 
which proved satisfactory in every respect. Accompany- 
ing the Engineer in charge, B. B. Sutton, were Chief 
Mine Inspector C. H. Nesbitt, several assistant mine in- 


spectors, and representatives of the various newspapers. If 
the car proves a success, it is probable that the govern- 
ment will supply them to their other mine rescue stations in 
other sections. 


It is stated that the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. has recently received several large orders for steel rails, 
which means that the rail mill will continue in active oper- 
ation. Their coal mines must be run at full capacity to keep 
the rail mill supplied with coal. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Notification by operators engaged in lake trade 
has been received stating that the American Marine Un- 
derwriters will insure lake vessels sailing in December at 
1% up to Dec. 4, and 1%% up to Dee. 8, after which vessels 
will not be insured. These dates are somewhat later than 
usual and will permit a larger tonnage to be shipped to the 
Northwest. The vessel owners in certain cases will lay in 
their boats about Dee. 1 and will take no chances on an- 
other trip. 


ILLINOIS 


Duquoin—A. R. Byrd & Sons Co. of St. Louis have taken 
options on 17,000 acres of untouched coal land in. Perry 
County, most of which is southwest of this point. According 
to the present arrangement, a mine will be sunk on the Birk- 
ner Farm west of here and another one on the Smith farm 
southwest of this point. It is understood that the operating 
ecompany will be capitalized for $850,000. 


Belleville—The largest judgment ever paid in the Circuit 
Court at Belleville was that in the case of Patrick Grannan 
against Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Co. for $15,000. Grannan 
suffered a broken back in a mine accident, and at the trial 
was brought into the court room ona stretcher. 


The bursting of the cylinder of the hoist at the Massie 
mine a week ago has finally caused the operators of this 
property to install an entirely new hoisting apparatus, and 
the mine will be shut down for two or three weeks as a 
result. 


Auburn—The Auburn & Alton Coal Co. and 63 other coal 
operating companies are testifying before Examiner R. T. 
Eddy of the Interstate Commerce Commission, seeking to ob- 
tain an order from the commerce court directing the rail- 
roads, chiefly the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, and 48 other 
connecting lines, to establish a rate for transporting coal 
from points north of the southern boundary of Christian 
County to Peoria, Chicago and other gateways to the west 
and northwest, which will be 15c. a ton less than the rates 
from points south of that line. The railroads have quite an 
array of talent to oppose the petition. 
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INDIANA 


Princeton—The Princeton coal mine is tied up by the 
walkout of the 14 operators of the coal-digging machines. 
The machinemen asked for a guaranty of $3.34 a day, which 
has been cut off because the company says some of the men 
are not giving a full day’s work. The men had resumed 
work several days previously pending arbitration but walked 
out again, adding to their other demand one that the com- 
pany furnish a bit carrier to deliver the bits to each machine. 
The company contends there is no contract for this and it is 
not customary. Conference between operators and miners 
was arranged to take place at Terre Haute to consider these 
grievances. The mine is owned by the Deep Vein Coal Co. 
of Terre Haute, but is leased and operated by the Princeton 
Coal Co. About 250 men are employed. 


ARKANSAS 


Spadra—All the semi-anthracite mines in this section 
have settled their labor troubles with the exception of one, 
and it is expected that their controversy will be settled by the 
first of the month. 

KENTUCKY 


Morganfield—The Jackson Coal Co., of Fort Branch, Ind., 
has purchased the old Thomas mine near here, and has an- 
nounced that it will resume the operation of the property as 
soon as possible. 

Louisville—Suit for damages of $383,290.50 has been 
filed by the Schwind Brothers’ Coal Co. against the Con- 
tinental Fuel Co., the retail concern alleging that the de- 
fendant company failed to comply with its contract to furnish 
coal to the plaintiff according to orders. It is alleged that 
shipments were less than ordered to the following amounts: 
July, 1080 tons; August, 2120 tons; September, 4040 tons; 
October, 3360 tons. 

WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee—This year’s receipts thus far are the largest 
on record. About all the dock property suitable for the coal 
transshipping trade has been absorbed and until harbor de- 
velopment yields more dock frontage, there is little chance 
for expansion. The last remaining dock site on the South 
Menominee Canal, which is in the heart of the coal-shipping 
district, has just been purchased by the Northern Coal & Dock 
Co., a subsidiary of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co;ean 
independent producer in the bituminous field. The tract has 
a frontage of about 275 ft. on the canal and nearly 1000 ft. 
on a slip adjoining the property on the west. The new dock 
will be equipped with the latest and best hoisting machinery 
and ample railway trackage. The Y. & O. Co. now occupies 
dockage belonging to the Milwaukee Gas Light Co., on the 
north bank of the Menominee River. 


MISSOURI 


Whiteside—Arrangements are being made here to estab- 
lish a fireclay plant taking fireclay and coal out at the same 
time. The project has been undertaken by James Kelly, rep- 
resenting St. Louis capitalists, and P. M. Modisett, of Hanni- 
bal and W. D. Dent, of Oakwood, Mo. 


OREGON 


Josephine County—The decision of the General Land Office 
as regards about 9000 acres of coal Jand entries, in the Squaw 
Creek section, is awaited with much interest. Representa- 
tives of the U. S. Geological Survey have been in the field all 
summer and fall, having recently completed their work. 
They found a good grade of coal, some of the samples being 
of a first-grade coking product. Local men that worked with 
the Survey state that there is no question but that the land 
will be allowed to go under the coal act, and if that is the 
decision of the Land Office it means a new coal field for 
Oregon. Railroad surveys have been made into this section, 
to get the land open to entry. 
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Paris, France—Forty-five thousand coal miners are on 
strike in the Lens district, having responded to the call of 
the union. The government, fearing serious disturbances, has 
ordered a regiment of infantry to the vicinity. To end the 
strike an 8-hr. workday bill was passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies, Nov. 24, and also another bill making overtime 
optional, 

Halifax, Nova Seotia—An agreement involving 10,000 men 
employed by the Dominion Coal Co., and represented by the 
Provincial Workmen’s Association, has been reached. The 
agreement renews the present understanding for three years, 
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or until Dec. 31, 1916. The company has granted an increase 
of 6 per cent. to all workmen in and about the mines working 
under $2 per day, making a minimum rate for mine laborers 
of $1.70 instead of $1.60 per day, and an increase in the mini- 
mum rate of the shift men from $1.75 to $1.85 per day. 
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Gas Producer—H. F. Wallmann, Chicago, IIll., 1,072,536, 
Sept. 9, 1918. Filed July 21, 1906, Serial No. 327,229. 

Gas Producer—J. A. Herrick, New York, N. Y., 1,073,124, 


Sept. 16, 1913. Filed Feb. 4, 1911. Serial No. 606,548. 


Coke Oven Door—H. Kickert, Herringen, Germany, 1,072,- 
857, Sept. 9, 1913. Filed Dec. 21, 1912, Serial No. 738,003. 


Coal Loader—P. R. Jordan and W. Wright, Adamsville, 
Ala., 1,072,731, Sept. 9, 1918. Filed Aug. 22, 1912, Serial No. 
716,527. 


Automatic Traveling Load Seale—Henry Richardson, New 
York, N. Y., 1,072,500, Sept. 9, 1913. Filed Mar. 24, 1910, Serial 
No. 551,347. 


Traveling Grate Furnace—S. J. Misener, Woodside, Nova 
Scotia, Can., 1,078,359, Sept. 16, 1913. FHiled Mars 295519125 
Serial No. 687,244. 


Dynamo-Electrie Apparatus for Firing Mines—K. Schaffler, 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary, 1,072,511, Sept. 9, 19138. Filed Feb. 
4, 19138, Serial No. 746,200. 


Improvements in Machine for Charging and Discharging 
Gas Retorts. Riter-Conley Manufacturing Co. 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, U. S. A., 17,855 of 1912. 


Water Cooled Furnace Door Frame—L. L. Knox, assignor 
to Knox Pressed and Welded Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, 1,073,144, 
Sept. 16, 1918. Filed Aug. 4, 1911, Serial No. 642,339. 


Improvements in the Treatment of Gases from Coke Ovens 
and of Like Gases and the Recovery of Products Therefrom. 





W. H. Coleman, 3 Redclyffe Road, Withington, Manchester, 
20,900 of 1912. 
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Irving R. Gard, for between two and three years with the 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, Victoria, B. C., has 
retired from that company’s employ, the important hydro- 
electric system and other construction work on which he 
was engaged’ being now practically completed. 


Official announcement was made from the offices 
the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. at Philadelphia, rela- 
tive to the resignation of Walter R. Calverly as general super- 
intendent of the mines in this vicinity as follows: “The duties 
of the position formerly held by Walter R. Calverley at 
Windber have been divided among the present employees, and 
the office of general superintendent, as held by him, has been 
abolished. 


John W. Swift, special disbursing agent of the United 
States navy with the Matanuska coal mining expedition, was. 
in Seattle about the middle of October buying horses, sleds, 
and other equipment needed for the transportation to a 
shipping port of some of the coal taken out last summer 
from the government’s experimental mine, in the Matanuska 
field. It is expected the whole winter will be occupied in 
hauling the coal to Cook inlet, where it will be loaded on 
barges. 
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Johnstown, Penn.—The Sunnyside Coal Co. will put elec- 
tric haulage and machines in their mines. 


Carroltown, Penn.—Logan Coal Co. is making extensive 
improvements at its mines at Beaverdale. 

Two Rivers, Wis.— Wisconsin Dredge & Dock Co. have been 
excavating for the new coal-dock extension here. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. is to 
expend half a million dollars in the construction of new coal 
docks. 


Rockwood, Penn.—The Consolidation Coal Co. has com- 
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‘enced erection of a new coal tipple at its mines at Wilson 
reek. 


| Belle Vernon, Penn.—/ new coal crusher is soon to be in- 
salled at Somers No. 4 mine of the Pittsburg Coal Co., at 
ricedale. 


' Carbondale, Penn.—Alterations will be commenced at the 
‘ew breaker of the New England Coal Co., which is being 
‘rected on the tract formerly owned by the Salem Hill 
-oal Co. 

| Wellsburg, W. Va.—The Carmichael coal mine, on Bethany 
‘ike, about four miles from Wellsburg, will be completely 
‘eéquipped with electrical mine machinery, the work to be 


tarted in a few days. 


{ Birmingham, Ala.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. is 
‘bout to add to its equipment a 40,000-cu.ft. motor-driven 
entrifugal air compressor. This unit was recently ordered 
‘rom the General Electric Co. 


Pruden, Tenn.—The Pruden Coal & Coke Co. expects to in- 
‘tall in its power plant a 200-kw. alternating current General 
Zlectric generator with 7-kw. exciters, 150-kw. motor-gen- 
‘rator set and the necessary switchboard. 


Duquoin, Ill—The Forester Coal & Coke Co. has con- 
racted with the Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, for 
s90al handling equipment for a new boiler plant at the mine 
where a Marcus tipple is now under construction. 


| Vancouver, B. C.—New York capital has been raised for the 
sompleting of the Portland Canal & Northeastern Ry., build- 
ng of which was started three years ago as a private enter- 
‘orise of Sir Donald Mann. The line will be extended a hun- 
jred miles to tap the anthracite coal fields of the Ground Hog 
Mountain. 

McDonald, Penn.—The American Zine & Chemical Co. is 
preparing to sink a shaft and operate a coal mine about 
(Eero miles from Burgettstown. George S. Baton & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, are the mining engineers. It is believed that 
this mine will be ready for operation about June of the 
‘coming year. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
‘will build 300 coke ovens of the beehive type at their Bessie 
‘mine, in Jefferson County. These ovens will take the place of 
the battery of ovens at their city furnace in the heart of 
Birmingham, which the Sloss company has agreed to abandon 
operating to abate the smoke nuisance. 


Rossiter, Penn.—The Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corpora- 
tion recently purchased from the General Electric Co. equip- 
ment for its mine, consisting of two 750-kv.-a. Curtis turbo- 
alternators with 17.5-kw. motor generators and 15-kw. turbo- 
exciter sets, three 300-kw. motor-generator sets, three 250- 
‘ky.-a., three 30-kw., and three 25-kw. transformers, switch- 
board apparatus, etc. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Sunday Creek Co. has started to 
make new openings at mine No. 301 at Congo, Ohio, which 
was damaged by a disastrous fire recently. The officials of 
‘the company announce that the production of 3000 tons 
daily has been curtailed for some time. When the fire was 
discovered another mine known as No. 302 across the creek 
was sealed and thus saved. 


| Salt Lake City, Utah—The Utah Fuel Co. expects to add 
soon to the power-plant equipment at Castle Gate, Utah, a 
625-kv.-a. Curtis turbo-generator, a 200-kw., two-unit, three- 
bearing motor-generator set equipped with Tirril regulator, 
switchboard, etc. The contract for the above machinery has 
been awarded to the General Electric Co., both as to fur- 
‘nishing the machines and their installation. 








Sandusky, Ohio—Ground was broken recently on the Lower 
Lake Dock Co.’s premises in West Sandusky, for improve- 
ments, which, when completed, will cost nearly, if not quite, 
$1,000,000. Additional coal-loading facilities are to be installed 
‘before the opening of the 1914 navigation season. 

In order that it may reap the full benefits of the additional 
_ facilities the Pennsylvania R.R. will enlarge its West San- 
‘dusky yards so that twice the amount of coal received daily 
\ fromthe mines in southern Ohio’and West Virginia at the 
present time may be stored. ; 


Hudson, Penn.—Plans are underway for the erection of a 
breaker along the main line of the Delaware & Hudson R.R. 
The structure will be built for the Wolfe Coal Co... A lease 
has been secured by this company on a tract of land situ- 
ated between the Delaware colliery of the D. & H. Co. and 
Laflin Borough. 

The breaker will be equipped with modern machinery. 
‘The output of the colliery will be transported from the 
‘breaker to market over the D. & H. R.R. and the work of 
construction will commence as soon as a branch track has 
been laid. 
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Brazil, Ind.—The American Coal Mining Co. of this city has 
increased its capital stock $30,000. 


Sharon—The Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Co., was re- 
cently granted a license to manufacture and sell coal pulver- 
izing equipment. 





Hazleton, Penn.—The Harleigh-Brookwood Coal Co. oper- 
ating mines near Hazleton, has notified the State Department 
that it had increased its debt from $155,000 to $1,500,000. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Northern Conveying Machinery Co. 
has changed its name to the Maniere Engineering & Machin- 
ery Co. Its new offices will be 709-10 Manhattan Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—J. N. Sechrest & Co., brokers, will -finance 
the proposed railroad and coal mines of the Manchester Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., the road to extend 65 miles from 
Barboursville, Ky., to the line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. at Beattyville. 


Bellaire, Ohio—A syndicate of Columbus, Zanesville, and 
Mount Vernon capitalists are looking over the available coal 
lands in Belmont County, for the purpose of developing and 
mining. It is reported that very little available coal land in 
that section can be found. 


Columbus, Ohio—An entry in the state to have the owner- 
ship of the Sunday Creek Co. now held by the Hocking Valley 
Ry. and the Toledo & Ohio Central R.R. Co. dissolved, is ex- 
pected to be put on the court records soon. At that time 
steps will be taken to have the stock sold in some manner 
agreeable to the court. 


Hartford, Gonn.—The Terry Steam Turbine Co. has just 
started operating on a 23-hour per day basis, the one hour 
of idleness being from six to seven in the morning. Liss 
found necessary to do this in order to clear the shop from 
the present’ crowded condition, due to congestion of orders 
during the past few months. 


Bangor, Penn.—The S. Flory Mfg. Co. has erected tem- 
porary buildings at their works at this place, equipped the 
same with improved high-grade machinery, and is now ready 
to take care of orders as in the past. The business will be 
continued, and permanent buildings erected aS soon aS pos- 
sible. The temporary plant was made necessary by the 
burning of the plant a short time ago. 
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Coeburn, Va.—The Litz Coal Corporation, Coeburn, Va., 
has ben incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, to de- 
velop coal lands. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Pineville Coal Co., of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has been incorporated to develop coal proper- 
ties. Capital stock is $300,000. 


Newark, N. J.—The Manufacturing Coal Co. is about to be 
incorporated. Capital stock will be $50,000, and JORDI. Ear= 
land, Newark, is incorporator. 

Farmersburg, Ind.—The Farmersburg Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to mine and deal in 
coal. The directors are Bert Wood, M. McNeely and Ira 
Drake, 


Frankfort, Ky.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Independent Ice & Coal Co. Richard Callissi, Mabel 
McCabe and George W. Steinhauer are the incorporators. 
Capital stock is listed at $5000. 


Akron, Ohio—The Summit Coal & Supply Co. has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, to deal in coal, 
grain and feed. The incorporators are Francis Sieberling, 
J. B. Huber, W. EB. Slabaugh, S. A. Allen and James C. Engle- 
man. 





Glen Campbell, Penn.—A charter has been granted to the 
Superior Coal Co., of Glen Campbell, Penn, It is capitalized 
at $50,000, and the incorporators are H. BH. and J. Os-Clark 
and H. J. Ehrlich, of Glen Campbell, and C. S. Hampton and 
Harry T. Rodenberry, of Philadelphia. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Norwood Coal Co., with its chief 
works in Harrison County, has been incorporated for the pur- 
pose of owning land and operating coal mines. It is capi- 
talized at $10,000. Carl L. Horner, C. B. Stout, J. L. Horner, 
WwW. H. Wolverton and C. B. Johnson, all of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
being the incorporators, 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite strong with the circular being well maintained 
and some grades -commanding substantial premiums, Bi- 
tuminous moving well on contracts. Prompt market dull but 
sellers in control. Weather conditions favorable to a large 
movement and adverse to consumption. Car supply easy in all 
parts of the country. 

Anthracite is strong all along the line with prices gen- 
erally well maintained and some premiums in effect. Stove 
coal is the feature of the hard coal market; it is in short 
supply all over the East, and commands a good price at all 
points. Production in the mining regions is heavy, but con- 
sumption is keeping pace with the output, and no important 
accumulations are noticed. It is essentially a weather mar- 
ket in anthracite, and indications point to a brisk business 
shortly. 

The bituminous market is stationary but holding moder- 
ately firm with prices on.a profitable basis. The conser- 
vatism of operators in closing contracts when a period of 
high prices seemed inevitable has left a rather abnormal 
amount of free coal in the market. In addition to this the 
bituminous consumers have been threatened so often with a 
shortage that they are well stocked as a rule, while com- 
paratively mild weather has decreased the consumption. A 
brisk export business on the Atlantic Coast is helping to 
relieve the situation, but the general trend is undeniably 
toward softer conditions, and most agencies are quietly 
canvassing for orders. 

The combined effects of the reduced lake shipping, due to 
the derangement in vessel movement as a result of the un- 
precedented storm, a slowing down in iron and steel, as well 
as general industrial manufacturing and a full car supply 
permitting uninterrupted operations has resulted in develop- 
ing a surplus in the Pittsburgh market. Instead of asking 
a premium on the October circular, most operators are now 
prepared to shade these prices on spot business. While the 
market is holding relatively firm, the demand is light; dealers 
are of the opinion, however, that they can maintain prices 
providing the warm weather does not continue well into De- 
cember. Consumers are making every effort to control the 
market, but no important break has occurred as yet. 

Steam business in Ohio continues as active as ever. Retail 
trade as a rule is flat, but stocks are not heavy, and many 
dealers are trying to accumulate surplusses. There is still a 
heavy demand from the Northwest, and lake shippers are 
making every effort to get all the possible tonnage off before 
the closing of navigation, Dee. 1; arrangements are being 
made for continuing some shipping even after this date. The 
movement at Hampton Roads has been unusually heavy; some 
of the larger operators are having difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient coal to meet their contracts, and there is little in the 
way of free tonnages to be had. 

A continuation of the warm weather has created a soft 
market in the Middle West, and mines are being forced to 
reduce operation; steam prices are lower and a cut is threat- 
ened in domestic coal. As-a rule, however, requirements on 
contracts are being maintained at a good average, and 
the situation hinges greatly on the appearance of some win- 
ter weather. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Bituminous generally quiet and no near prospect of 
change. Georges Creek in ample supply but firm in price. 
Best Pennsylvanias offered freely for spot delivery and this 
is regarded as significant. Anthracite strong with the lack of 
stove still the main feature. 


Bituminous—This is a listless market and Hampton Roads 
coals especially are facing a quiet season. New England con- 
sumers have more than once this year been induced to buy 
against threatened shortage and now they find themselves 
thoroughly well-stocked, in many cases much more so than 
they wish. There are also signs that some of the agencies 
are quietly canvassing for orders and there is likely to be 
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an abundance of free coal for several weeks ahead. Some of 
the shippers were extremely cautious over the amount of 
contract business they would take in the spring and hence 
there is probably a larger volume of winter coal available 
than would otherwise have been the case. There is a more 
brisk call for export just now and this will help materially 
to keep the coastwise market steady in the face of light bus- 
iness here. 

Georges Creek is moving regularly on contract, but for 
spot shipment there is only a moderate inquiry. The usual 
volume of this grade is on hand at all the piers but with no 
sign of any wavering in price. 

Some of the higher grade Pennsylvanias that ordinarily at 
this season are rigidly confined to contract are being offered 
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for December delivery. This is regarded as significant, and it 
will not be surprising if soon there is not a slight decline in 
prices. Coal from districts in Clearfield have been offered 
at 5@10c. less than a week ago, and although only for prompt 
shipment, it is probable that extended delivery could also be 
secured. The trend is toward softer conditions on all the 
Pennsylvanias and unless something occurs to shorten up the 
output they will probably continue well into December. All- 
rail trade is only from hand-to-mouth, with a general lack 
of interest on the part of buyers. 

Anthracite—The market continues strong all along the 
line, the shortage of stove being still the commanding 
feature. New York shippers are particularly dry of this size 
and some pinch prices are likely to be heard when the 
weather turns cold. It was reported here that 50c. premium 
had been declined for a straight cargo of stove, but the 
other sizes are continuing at about the company circular. 
Little or nothing has developed here with respect to individ- 
ual coal but a change will come if more stove is not to be 
had from the regular shippers. The territory Hast of Cape 
Cod is still drawing its major supply from Philadelphia. The 
points farther East have probably been earlier cared for than 
has been the case in recent years and most dealers away 
from the cities are going into the winter with comfortable 
stocks. Tows are moving quite regularly now and _ the 
summer temperature has let up on the demand from the con- 
sumers. 

Quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 








Cambrias Georges Pocahonta 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*. . Ba . $1.00@1.55 $1.25@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*. aoe Nana ete 2.25@2.75 2.50@2.85 2.92@3.02 
New York*.) 00. .0.5 12.56@3.05. 2. 80@aalb es ee@arae 
Baltimore* 7oii5 oak ee os een aah eee 2.85@2.95 : 
Hampton Roads*vics..!css5 sks dasa a's) hme Shee ee $2.85@2.90 
Boston. inser svleee eee sek Mids wue jnm ciaka Nel Ste, ied .72@3.82 
Providence fs. « bs.:0 $0 css ere bs Ws ee sl be shake Bas eee 3.72@3.87 


*F.o.b. On cars. 
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NEW YORK 


Soft coal unchanged but rather dull. Mining continues at 
full rated capacity and car supply adequate. Anthracite dull 
on tidewater business but active all-rail; stove coal in short 
supply. 


Bituminous—The soft coal market remains quiet, with the 
demand light but prices moderately steady. There appears 
to be a fairly good supply of coal at tidewater, although 
by no means an abnormal amount. An encouraging feature 
of the situation is that consumers continue taking heavy 
tonnages on their contracts, in most instances up to the 
maximum specified; it is also noted that there are a few in- 
quiries for new contracts in spite of the fact that this is 
not the customary season for placing these. The figures” 
quoted in this new business are 15@20c. above last year’s 
prices, 


j ing on the acute a few weeks ago, 
_ easy, though still spotty and rather uncertain. 
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The car supply in the mining region shows a steady im- 
provement. The situation on the B. & O., which was border- 
is now comparatively 
No restriction 
operations continuing at full. rated 


in mining is reported, 


capacity and limited only by the indifference of the men to 


work and occasional delays due to the car supply. Mines 
are comparatively full handed, although most operations re- 
port that they could use a few more. Prices continue rather 
weak, as follows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.65@2.75; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
yania, $2.75@2.85; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2,85@2.95; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.15@3.25; George’s Creek, $3.20@ 
3.30. ; 


Anthracite—The hard-coal market was exceptionally dull 


on tidewater shipments although all-rail business to Eastern 


points continued active. Straight stove for all-rail delivery 


' brought premiums of fifty cents through the individuals and 





fe, 


some sales for tidewater delivery were made on the same 
basis. 

The companies were all exceptionally short of both stove 
and nut, which allowed most of the individual shippers to 
dispose of egg provided stove and nut accompanied the ship- 
ments. Many of the local dealers complained of dull business, 
due undoubtedly to the unseasonable weather prevailing, but 
if real cold weather occurred there is no question but that a 
famine in stove and nut sizes would prevail. The compan- 
ies have no stock on hand in the domestic sizes except egg, 


and for that reason the daily production on stove and nut 


would necessarily have to take care of the demand and as 
this increases, the situation on these sizes will become more 
acute. The suspension of Lake shipments may help to re- 
lieve the situation, but on the other hand the demand on all- 
rail shipments to other points will probably prevent any 
noticeable change in the local situation. Considering the 
small supplies held by the large companies at this time of the 
year, and the possibility of a severe winter before us, it is the 
opinion among the conservative element that premium prices 
will prevail on individual coals before the year is out. 

Steam sizes except pea were long on the poorer grades 
and even high-grade coals found difficulty in prompt dispo- 
sition. The opinion is expressed by many in the trade that 
although premiums may be obtained later, on the popular 
sizes in the domestic coals, there will be no difficulty for 
consumers to obtain their supplies of the steam colas at nor- 
mal prices with a possible exception in the higher grades, 
which usually are short during a severe winter. However, 
the contemplated trouble in the bituminous fields this com- 
ing year may have a tendency to bring better prices and an 
unusual demand for all grades of steam sizes, but there is 
no likelihood of this being felt until February or March. 

The local market is now quotable as follows: 


——Upper Ports——. —— Lower Ports ———. 
Circular Individual Circular* Individual 
Renee tc rs PO. OO ae eens $4..95 
BENE Sets Se li a.mitre te: thi teri lees 5.25 $5.10@5.25 5.20 $5.00@5. 20 
CE ee 5S oe 6.25 5.25@5.75 5220 5.20@5.70 
eect: oleae 5.50 5.50 5.45 5.45 
oS de eonieaon Ee 3.50 3.50 3.45 3.50 
Ravkwhoat * 5, oe es Ce 2.75 2.60@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.15@2.70 
hg oie hee 2.25 2.15@2.25 1.95@2.20 1.70@2.20 
Barley.... Wer as) 1.60@1.75 1.70 1.40@1..0 


*An addition “of 214 9 is required on the prepared sizes 
in this column to cover the new Pennsylvania state tax. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The soft-coal market remained about stationary, but on a 
rather poor basis. Slack was a little farther off, and coke 
was selling very cheap. Little demand for anthracite above 
immediate needs. 

There was little change in soft coal conditions here the 
past week. The market on the whole remains unsatisfactory, 
demand being light and prices considerably off what they 
should be for the season. Efforts on the part of West Vir- 
ginia producers to get rid of slack in the face of the lessen- 
ing demand for that fuel, caused it to go off a little more. 
Sales as low as 85c. were recorded. 

As a whole the gas-coal market in; West Virginia stood 
about: as last week. Run-of-mine was selling around 95c., 
and three-quarter anywhere from $1@1.10. Pennsylvania 
steam fuels sold at various prices from $1.05@1.15, although 
the market was dull at those figures. 

Coke now stands about the worst figure of the market. 
The lessened demand of the steel industry, as typified here by 
the closing of the rail mill of the Maryland Steel Co., during 
the past week, has hit the coke trade hard. First-grade 
Connellsville cokes were being offered freely at from $1.75@ 
1.80." West Virginia cokes were often going begging at $1.60. 

Waterfront business here is not as good as could be de- 
sired. A drop off in the number of tramp steamers calling at 
the port recently has caused a decrease in bunker demand. 
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CENTRAL STATES 


Pe 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

Demand reduced. Car supply suddenly becomes plentiful, 

and prices being cut below the list of October, sometimes to 

the earlier basis. Lake shipments smaller than expected for 


November. Connellsville coke soft, with prices quotable 10¢. 
lower. 
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Bituminous—The market has softened very considerably 
in the past week, owing to a variety of causes. In the first 
place, a softening tendency at this season was to be expected, 
and would in normal circumstances be spread over a period 
of several weeks. This year, however, a very severe storm 
occurred, Nov. 9, tying up the railroads quite largely and 
causing a temporary shortage of coal, which stiffened the 
market or at least arrested the softening tendency, while 
now the accumulated effect of the progress of the season is 
suddenly exerted. Lake shipments have been reduced on 
account of the storm on the lakes, of unprecedented severity, 
vessels being lost and the movement of surviving vessels much 
interfered with, so that the total of lake moved this month 
is proving much less than expected. Cars, however, have 
suddenly become quite plentiful, and there is scarcely any 
curtailment of operation on account of inability to get cars. 
Tron and steel mill operations have been aecreasing rapidly 
and industrial activity generally has undergone some de- 
crease. All these influences have been felt in the coal mar- 
ket, and prices have naturally suffered. Instead of premiums 
being secured on prompt coal over the advanced prices put 
out at the beginning of October there has been a disposi- 
tion to shade those prices, and in some instances sales have 
been made at the old season price, based on $1.30 for mine- 
run. Operations at mines are slightly less than they were 
three weeks ago, although with the supply of cars and men 
they could easily be much greater. Demand is now regulating 
mine operations, instead of the limited supply dictating the 
price. We quote: Mine-run, $1.30@1.40; %-in., $1.40@1.50; 
1% -in., $1.55@1.65; slack, 90c.@$1, per ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 
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Connellsville Coke 





The market has lost more ground, the 
temporary stringency in supplies caused by the storm being 
entirely relieved last week. Coke is in plentiful supply on 
contracts, and free coke is being offered around, finding 
hardly any takers, While the majority of operators still 
adhere to the policy of holding of* as to contracts for 1914 
and awaiting the initiative of buyers, a few operators have 
been actively soliciting furnaces to take hold, and have prob- 
ably named very attractive prices, well under $2, which seems 
to be the price ordinarily mentioned in the market as likely 
to be quoted by sellers in opening negotiations for 1914 fur- 
nace coke. Foundry coke has softened in consonance with 
furnace coke, and thus the whole market can be quoted 
down about 10c. for the week. We quote: Prompt furnace, 
$1.75 @1.85; contract furnace (nominal), $2; prompt foundry, 
$2.50@2.75; contract foundry, $2.50@2.75, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Novy. 15, at 336,- 
162 tons, a decrenrse of 17,883 tons, and shipments at 333,609 
tons, a decrease vi 33,870 tons. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Coal business slow due to the warm weather. 
dealers holding firm, but demand light. 
fairly well and independents confident 


little improvement to be expected 
in the trade so long as the weather continues warm and 
ears are plentiful. The consumer is trying to control prices 
and it is a hard matter to hold the market even in the weak 
condition that has prevailed for a month or so. Still there are 
no important breaks reported. 

There is a steady increase of labor difficulty in all the 
mining regions. There is no real difficulty in the mines ex- 
cept that the men are uneasy and are seizing on most any- 
thing as an excuse to make trouble. In some instances: they 
are demanding more pay. 


Bituminous 
Anthracite selling 
of future. 


Bituminous—There is 
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The market is still dependent on the weather. Dealers are 
of the opinion that they can hold it where it is, unless the 
warm weather should continue away into December. Any- 
how, after that the time is not far off when consumers will 
have to store coal. At present they are laughing at dealers 
who refer to present labor troubles; it is the old dodge, as 
they look at it. Quotations remain very weak at $2.90 for 
Pittsburgh lump, $2.80 for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine-run 
and $2.25 for slack, with slack quite as weak as sizes, on ac- 
count of the approach of the close of the lake season. Alle- 
gheny Valley coal is quoted at from 15 to 25c. lower than 
Pittsburgh. 

Coke—There is no life to the coke market. Consumers 
still hold that it is too high and it may be well if they can 


crowd the prices down till steel can be reduced to prices at 
which it can be sold more freely. Coke sells on a basis of 
$4.65 for 72-hour Connellsville foundry. 


Anthracite—There is no snap to the anthracite trade, be- 
cause of the warm weather. As a rule the sellers of inde- 
pendent coal are making the most confident reports. Trade is 
sood with them in all of the smaller sizes. Egg is dull 
everywhere. The charging of the Pennsylvania state tax is 
often rebated out of that state, even where the seller has 
adopted the increase. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


supplies except on some grades 
Market quiet but steady. 


Normal of anthracite, 


which are short. 


Business in the local market has been more quiet than is 
normally the case during this period of the year, due prin- 
cipally to the rather mild weather. Supplies on hand appear 
to be about normal with the exception of some grades of 


anthracite, stove coal for instance, which is behind. The 
retail market is quotable about as follows: 
Anthracite, $8; bituminous (steam), $5.25; bituminous 


screenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6; cannel coal, $7.50. 
In the wholesale market three-quarter lump is quoted at 
$3.85 f.0.b. cars, and screenings at $3. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Heavy lake shipments. Warm weather having a bad ef- 
fect on prices although they have been fairly well main- 
tained as yet. 


The weather here has been warm and balmy, which has 
naturally had a deadening effect on the coal market. Do- 
mestie demand has been light although steam coal continues 
active. Lake shippers are working hard in an effort to get 
as much coal going up the lakes prior to the closing of nav- 
igation, which will take place the first of the month, as 
possible. Coal and ore vessels suffered extremely during the 
recent storm and railroads were somewhat tied up so that 
shipments were more or less delayed. 

Dealers here are fearful that prices may not be maintained 
should the weather remain warm, although at present there 
is no indication of a break in the market. Prices have been 
holding fairly close to the list. The car situation has im- 
proved somewhat and better working conditions are looked 


for. Prices as quoted here are as follows 

Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 

hontas ing son roy illon No.8 _ bridge 
Domestic ae hs peereionsts $2.50 $2.00 $2.75 $2.25 $2.50 $1.50 $1.40 
lige... Se: svisl iets Rene are ts 2.50 JE 35 2.75 1.50 2.50 Sante s bee ate 
Nubia: cic tiete, eneRrae 2.00 0.80 2.25 Tao 2.50 1.35 hee 
1 lumpwiedeceea ee ee ky 0.90 oe hie sepa Te30) l20 
Mine-run..n nee 1.60 1.50 ae pow) iqaet 1.20 1.20 
Slacks .:2.4: 5:cstee eee Pere 070) ae ne ae steers 0.80 ote 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Some softness developed because of the warm weather. 
Prices did not suffer on the whole but in some instances lower 
quotations were given. Domestic lines only ones affected; 
other departments held up stroug. 

The coal trade in Ohio during the past week was rather 
flat because of the higher temperatures. As a resuit some of 
the dealers cancelled their orders placed during the recent 
cold spell. But a large portion of the retailers failed to can- 
cel believing that the coal ordered would come in handy 
later on. Retail stocks are not heavy in any section and 
many of the dealers are trying to accumulate. 

Prices did not suffer to any great extent. In most in- 
stances the circular figures were well maintained and dis- 
counts were few and far between. With the exception of do- 
mestic grades, prices were about as strong as earlier in the 
season. 

The lake trade is still active and will continue so until 
the close of navigation. Some vessels will be put in port 
for the winter about Dec. 1, while others will make the last 
trip to the Northwest after that date. The demand for fuel 
there is still strong and practically no congestion at the 
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docks is reported. Dockmen are making every effort to get 
a large tonnage to the upper lake ports to avoid a large all- 
rail movement later. 

Steam demand is good in every way and manufacturing es- 
tablishments are taking about their average amount. Rail- 
roads are also fair customers for steam grades as their 
freight movement is good. Some disposition is shown by 
some of the larger users of steam grades to accumulate 
stocks for a protection against a car shortage. 

Some slight improvement in the car supply is reported 
from certain mining districts of the state but this is due more 
to the better weather which permits a freer movement of coal 
trains than to any other factor. Operations which depend 
upon the car supply have been about 55 per cent. 
Hocking Valley and Pomeroy bend and about 50 per cent. of 
the average in eastern Ohio. Other districts have also been 
hampered by the car shortage. 

Retail trade is as active as could be expected under the 
circumstances. Retailers prices have not weakened under 
the influence of milder weather. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... $2. 00:\@ 1.90 ya eee $2.25 @ 2.15 $2.00 @ 1.90 
3-4 inch; .452 cers 1.85 @ 1.75 $1.50@ 1 40 2.00 Ca. ve 1.85 @ 1.75 
Nats 6 2a ee 1,20 @ 1.20... 0. Se 1.75@ 1.65 1.40 @ 1.35 
Mine-ruine. oot ee 1.50 @ 1.40 25@1.20 1.50@1. te 1.50 @ 1.45 
“Nut, pea and slack... 0.95@0.90 ........... 1.00@ 0.90 0.90 @ 0.85 
Coarse slack........ 0.85@0.80 1.00@0.95 0.990@0.80 0.80@0.75 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Car supply causing some anxiety. Contracts for new pe- 
riod will be at higher figures. Anthracite easy and coke 
soft. 


Bituminous—Coal is being moved away from the local 
yards quite as fast as it comes in, so that there are few or 
no accumulations and the spot market is firm. The car 
supply is also the source of some anxiety, producers express- 
ing the fear that it may become so inadequate as to make it 
impossible to ship full tonnages on contracts. 
claim that contracts expiring after the first of the year will 
command a premium of 25c. on the old business when re- 
newed. The cold snap locally has materially stimulated bus- 
iness, and prices are strong and inclined to advance. 


Anthracite—Hard coal is in good supply, even the stove 
size which has been so short. 


Coke—Coke is weak, Connellsville foundry being quoted 
down to $1.95, with Semet Solvay $3 and gas house $2.75. 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Shortage with the larger shippers still continues. 
ings for week heavy. Prices remain firm. 


The movement from Hampton Roads during the week has 
been heavy. This is particularly true as regards the move- 
ment from Sewalls Point piers. The Virginian Ry. up to date 
appears to be running close to the dumpings of the Nor- 
folk and Western Ry. It is hardly probable that the dump- 
ings of the Virginian Ry. will run over those of the Norfolk & 
Western for the month but it is safe to say that their figures 
will be close. Some of the largest shippers still continue 
short of coal and are having considerable difficulty to get coal 
in the open market to take care of contracted tonnage. Prices 
on New River and Pocahontas are about the same as they 
have been for the past two or three weeks. This is also 
true as regards the high volatile coals. 

The Norfolk & Western during the last week made their 
record for fast loading when they loaded the s.s. “Suffolk” at 
their pier No. 3. A cargo of 7508 tons was loaded in seven 
hours which is remarkably fast time considering the old 
style facilities now in use at Lamberts Point. Cargoes mov- 
ing foreign from Hampton Roads during the week went to: 
Coronel, Havana, Genoa, Port of Spain and Canal Zone, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Business light with dealers due mild weather. 
accumulating.. Steam coals in better demand. 


In spite of the fact that winter is near, the coal market 
is as yet strictly a weather proposition. Warm and pleasant 
weather for the greater part of the week just past has re- 
sulted in a poor demand for domestic coal, the price going off 


Dump- 


Stocks 


ee 


in the 


Operators 


in consequence an average of ten cents a ton on all sizes 


and grades. Dealers have had little chance to move the 
stocks stored earlier in the season, and are therefore plac- 
ing no orders for immediate delivery. 

While the same cause has produced a little of the same 
effect in the steam market, the demand for screenings has by 
no means gone off as much as that for domestic coal. A 
pronounced car shortage in Eastern Kentucky several days 
of last week indicates what may happen when the demand for 
coa’ is again normal. 
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Prices for the better grades range from $2.25 for block to 
35 to $1.75 for round, f.o.b. mines. WHastern Kentucky nut 
4 slack is selling for 80 and 85c., and Western Kentucky 
W 70 to 75c. The slow domestic movement is largely re- 
ppatble for the fact that steam prices are holding up as 
ll as they are, as the supply of screenings is not over- 
| ge, and the demand, as indicated, is hardly normal. 
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N. NEW ORLEANS 


| Increased demand in Latin America and at points along 
le Southern Pacific Railway stimulates activity in coal cir- 
jas. Cargo shipments fali off. Guatamala Central ready to 
| y coal. 
Ny A more active demand developed in this market last week. 
jiis was due to a greater demand for parcel shipments to 
|\itin American points, call for coal trimmed into bunkers in 
e harbor and additional orders from western Louisiana and 
\\xas points following the settlement of the Southern Pa- 
fic strike. 

There was an absence of cargo movement from Mobile or 
|snsacola last week but coal is being assembled for loading 
‘\veral cargoes next week. The Central Railway of Guate- 
jala is expected to place its order at once. Demand from 
‘exican points has increased owing to the cutting off of the 
|,al mines in the northern part of that republic. The busi- 
lass in sight is to move to Vera Cruz and Mexico City. Sev- 
foal orders are pending calling for routing via Tampico but 
\ wing to the unsettled conditions existent shipment is being 
[pferred. 
|| With the bulk of the cotton crop being handled there is 
‘srtain to be considerable consumption from ships. Addi- 
| onal facilities for the handling of coal in the harbor are be- 


jig made which will doubtless add to the number of ships 
|>oaling at this port. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


| Domestic movement satisfactory in all branches. Local 
iarket shows little change. Full demand on _ contracts. 
| ereenings weak, but trade generally firm. 


Notwithstanding almost summer-like conditions, there is 
ttle complaint in local trade circles, either from buyers or 
lellers. Domestic coal appears to be a little more satisfact- 
| ry, and the steam business is also up to normal in spite of 
| dverse sentiments regarding general business. The factories 
| ppear to be taking full tonnages on their contracts, and 

ne large producer reports being six weeks behind orders. 
| Tines as a rule are running full time unless delayed by lack 
f railroad cars; the Big Four R.R. has been the worst of- 
ender in this ‘respect but indications are that it will ma- 
erially improve its service shortly. The public Utilities Com- 
nission has entered a complaint to the effect that terminal 
acilities at Indianapolis are inadequate and will have to be 
nlarged. 

The market on screenings is more unsettled than in any 

tther branch; an urgent order may command 70c., but prices 
ange from there down to 40c., depending some on quality, 
jut, principally, upon demand. Domestic coals have not suf- 
‘ered as yet, because of the mild weather, except, possibly, 
‘or a slowing up in some of the small retail business. Mine- 
j-un No. 4 is quoted at $1.10@1.25, with sales usually closer 
o the lower figure; No. 4 domestic lump commands $1.90, 
i) .0.b. mines. 
Retail prices have remained unchanged since Sept. 20. 
\fhe opinion is that they will continue steady to firm al- 
}-hough it is noted that Indiana lump is being offered at $3.50 
n one instance, the circular being $3.75. The continued 
warm weather through November is causing a note of anxiety 
nn the trade. 












CHICAGO 


Continuation of warm weather has created a soft market, 
Steam prices have been cut 5 to 10c. a ton. Springfield mines 
have reduced output on account of slack business. Smoke- 
Hess coal continues strong. Prices for anthracite remain sta- 
tionary with the volume of business light. Coke market is 
‘unsteady. 

Indian summer weather has had a softening influence on 
the market. There has been a drop in prices for steam coal 
and a cut in quotations for domestic has been threatened for 
several days. Retail dealers announce that there has been 
‘a light demand and this condition has had the effect of wéak- 
ening the steam trade. Many operators who lacked orders 
from the domestic market have sought to dispose of their 
output through steam trade channels with the result that 


- 
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considerable strength has been taken away'from the latter 
branch of the trade. Prices for steam lump mine-run and 
screenings have been trimmed between 5 and 10c. a ton. 

Variable prices are being asked for Franklin County coal. 
Some sales at $2.25, the mines, have been recorded, but the 
bulk of the business has been handled on the basis of $2. 
Sales have been reported in a few quarters at $1.90. Spring- 
field operators are getting $1.50 for domestic lump coal in 
Chicago and $1.65 to $1.75 in the country. A majority of the 
Springfield mines are running only two or three days a week 
on domestic sizes on account of slack business. 

Demand for splint coal has lessened to some extent. All- 
rail coal is still sold in competition with the dock coal as 
retail dealers realize that the dock supply will not be suf- 
ficient this year. 

Smokeless coal retains a strong position. Mine-run is 
selling at $1.40 to $1.50 on shipment direct from the mine. 
Lump and egg commands $2.25 to $2.50, the mines. Very few 
shipments of Hocking Valley are being received and for this 
reason orders are being accepted with the proviso that de- 
livery will not be guaranteed. The circular price of $2.20, the 
mines, remains firm. There has been a let-up in the buying 
of anthracite by retail dealers and sales are made with a good 
deal of difficulty. Prices, however, remain about the same. 
Carterville operators are obtaining $2 for domestic lump and 
No. 1 washed coal. Raw screenings are being disposed of in 
this market on a parity with central Illinois fine coal. In- 
diana domestic lump is being sold around $1.75 and spot sales 
on screenings are being made at 30c. a ton. The coke market 
is unsteady, although no cuts in prices have been made. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump we.. «..2 2. <6 $2.32 $3.05@3.30 $2052 
Steam luinp sever aaneies oe 2.02 2.07 
BE ic ececcer eset ececcecs 3.05@3.30 $4 .30@4.45 
IMImMESTON Ferrites ee fuiet late ate 1.87 2.40@2.55 1.87 3.45@3.55 
Sereeningsacuriee cnicerc nett LeL2 1.55 ea 


Quotations on Harrisburg coal are: 
egg, $3.05; steam lump, $2.65@2.80; mine-run, $2.40@2.55; 
screenings, $1.55; No. 1 nut, $3.05; No. 2 nut,’$2.80. Carterville 
ae are: Lump, egg and No. 1 washed, $3.05; No. 2 washed, 

2.80. 


Coke—Connellsville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; 
produst, egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; gas house, $4.90@5. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Weather conditions unfavorable for good prices, and coal 
is sold at less than cost of production. Prospects not good 
for future. Poor market on all fuels. 


The weather has been against the coalman during the 
past week, and if there is another week of spring weather 
there will be absolutely no coal market. Both domestic and 
steam business went to pieces and it will take two to three 
weeks of good winter weather to get it back to where it was 
before the warm wave. 

Standard screenings are down to 10 and 15¢e. This con- 
stitutes 40% of the coal mined. The other 60%, consisting of 
2-in. lump, is being sold at from $1 to $1.10. Figuring that it 
would bring an average of $1.05, this makes 67c. per ton for 
mine-run. The very lowest cost of production in the Stand- 
ard field that can be figured in any way is 78 cents. 

The anthracite, smokeless and coke markets are pretty 
well demoralized as there is no buying of any kind. It has 
even effected the country, and very few orders are coming 
in. 

The prevailing prices are: 


Domestic lump and 


by- 


Carterville 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
Pine lamps cards sve Sows Geos tae na eh see et nn ate area $1.05@1.15 
STM ira nROrnnOnStOn. Anos acces o OCr > Smite CREE Bene eter 
Ahi bs eonaeaoO eso rc SE275 | Oil QO es ace: 1.60 1. 25@1.35 
Lump and egg.......--- 1585) @ Oa low) Over'aold | yan cere ace eh eaeeetan 
INO MeL TINGE oe sleisienelstevenes stars iON Cal Gls satniog it tac. Matis Roto Ah Conan weitere 
Mereeniny sae ene eae O40) Gi 04:50: Aires ceases seers 0.10@0.20 
Mine-runiee erat ora: POLO e220! te eee eke eta hoe a te Soe coe 
No. 1 washed nut....... Tt) Gs TESS Beye ere: TA ents tortoise etree 
No. 2 washed nut....... 1540:(@) 1250 Se cae pO Mt pesetesctaene 
No. 3 washed nut....... TSB Ca): 10 baie ptanent gs me ieee tens lt Senet (is, ava locates 
No. 4 washed nut....... LOO, COT SLOW rea etn tn te etcterd sreven inchs ein the c¥er eta « 
No. 5 washed nut....... Qe ewOn Soaoodho <oMAaeon ol Goceeadodade 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Operations will have to be restricted shortly unless there 
is a change in the weather. Market steady but showing in- 
dications of weakening. 


Unseasonable weather has held down the demand for coal 
in the Missouri and Kansas fields, and several mines have 
been forced to close down, pending the return of cold weather. 
Recent conditions have been unfavorable, and while yearly 
contracts held by several of the operating companies have 
tended to relieve the situation, others have not been so for- 
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tunate. The majority of the mines are being worked, but 

will be forced to cease full-time operations shortly. The 

market has been steady, despite the poor trade, but is ex- 

pected to weaken in the immediate future unless a change 

in the weather takes place. The car shortage is hardly 

noticeable, because of the decrease in movement of coal. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Market quiet. Shipment of foreign coal the only feature 
of interest. 

The general condition of the coal market here has shown 
no change during the past week. A shipment of 900 tons of 
coal that arrived here from Australia on the British ship 
“Segura” was purchased by the Pacific Coast Coal Co. Two 
car loads of coal from the new Monarch mine near Centralia, 


Wash., were received here last week as samples. Some of the 
product of the mine will probably be marketed here this 
winter. 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN R.R. 

The following 

this road from mines in West Virginia and the commercial 
and company coal, for the month of October, in short tons: 





Field Shipped Tipple Total Commercial Company 
ogcahontas...... 1,225,803 18,681 1,244,484 1,267,615 92,431 
Puce hiverspaas oe 221,464 3,879 225,343 184,353 40,990 
Thacker sesae eee 247,746 9,055 256,801 167,732 89,069 
Kenova....... 77,163 9,083 86,246 70,670 15,576 
Clinch V valley. . 5 BABIar REELS ec. acy aT San NVR TANS 147,980 13,824 
Other iN. d+ W. obs. Sicaikh. we ie au leoe e eeneeenee 4.709 © 2 hanee 

Total N. & W: 
Bields:.7e See 1,843,059 251,890 
Williamson and 
Pond, CrkicR Re, a. ttonic eects peta eek enn Nea cree a 51,688 6,300 
All Othe Rail- 
roadsr, os hos dye ee Ra ee ee 160,406) eines 
Grand Total... 1,772,176 40,698 1,812,874 2,055,163 258,190 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 

















coke movement over this road for October and the first ten 
months of this year and last year: 
October Ten Months —~ 
1913 1912 1913 1912 
Coalevcswasuld tretteade ier 3,250,220 2,902,965 29,151,767 26,275,435 
Coke 338,337 433,547 4,007,413 3,883,121 
Total... sect acoaee 3,638,557 3,336,512 33,159,180 30,158,556 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
The following is a statement of the tonnage shipped over 
this road during October, 19138, and the first ten months, as 
compared with corresponding periods of 1912 in short tons: 











October — Ten Months —~ 
Coal 1912 1913 1912 1913 
Tidewater, foreign....... 80,812 105,523 1,175,341 1,341,910 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 316,891 311,881 3,085,591 3,204,849 
Domestic. ......%5.-+.4, » 1,542,069 1,677,545 14,787,932 15,483,089 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign: 1. as be eee 3,292 52,762 30,491 
Domestio® ».ctimelereck 131,007 111,020 1,145,181 1,264,781 
lotal: 24 ae deca 2,070,779 2,209,261 20,246,807 21,325,120 
PU 
Finan ctonetaeu ison tieaa kulture asain asa alee teeters ettse ere eee 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Nov, 14—Steam coal market conditions remain very firm 


for all descriptions of large. With considerable 
dock and outputs limited, few sellers are in a 
accept prompt orders. Buyers are hoping that 
pletion of the British Admiralty’s requirements, easier con- 
ditions may be in evidence. Tonnage is being delayed by 
stormy weather, but there are sufficient ready steamers to 
take all the coal available for prompt loading. Quotation: 
are approximately as follows: 


tonnage in 
position to 
after com- 


Best Welsh steam......$4.86@4.98 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.14@4.20 
Best seconds. . ane ‘i 68@4.80 Seconds... ... 3.90@4.02 
Seconds 2.0. 25 7 Oe ener 50@4.62 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.58@2. 64 
Best dry coals.......... 4. 44@4.68 Seconds. ies .... 2.84@2.46 


The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. Veeraie Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions .are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, evclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 
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is a statement of tonnages shipped over. 
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Neweastle-on-Tyne (England)—The counties of Nort 
umberland and Durham are large producers, and the ow 
put of their collieries is one of the main reliances of shir 
trading with the North Sea ports. Necessarily the ¢ 
strike seriously affected this neighborhood, but shipment 6 
coal in 1912 fell less than one-tenth below the total of 191 
while it was larger than many previous years. The tota 
shipments, foreign .nd coastwise, aggregated 18,681,372 tons 
as compared with 20,543,683 tons in 1911, a decrease of 1,862,. 
311 tons. A more serious effect of the strike, however, wa 
a rise in the price of coal, which will probably be permanent 
owing to increased wages and _ shorter working hours 
graned to miners. 


Hull ,England)—In spite of the stoppage of exports due 
to the miners’ strike and consequent derangemente, ship- 
ments of coal abroad from Hull showed considerable in- 
crease over those of 1911. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that strike troubles in that year were responsible for 
considerable falling off in business. ) 

There were exported from Hull 3,684,176 tons of coal in 
1912, in comparison with 3,355,415 tons in 1911; and that 
shipped to coastwise ports amounted to 973,877 tons in 1912, 
as against 982,096 tons in 1911; coke exports were 51,091 tons 
in 1912, in comparison with 37,129 tons in 1911. These figures 
represent about one-half the coal and coke traffic on the 
Humber River, including the ports of Grimsby, Goole, and 
Immingham, which shipped coal and coke during 1912 to the 
amount of 9,155,937 tons, as compared with 8,758,134 tons in 
1911. 


Nova Scotia—From the four Nova Scotia _ coal fields— 
Sydney, Inverness, Pictou and Cumberland—nearly 7,000,000 
tons of coal were mined in 1912. Approximately half of 
this amount was sold in the Maritime Provinces, the balance 
going to Quebec ports and a considerable tonnage being 
shipped to the United States. 


Prince Edward Island (Canada)—The island’s coal im- 
ports, are carried in wooden schooners, and come from Cape 
Breton and Nova Scotia collieries; they are increasing each 
year at the rate of about 8 per cent. In 1912 there were 
imported 70,030 tons of bituminous coal in this way; 10,562 
tons of anthracite coal were also brought from New Jersey 


and Chesapeake ports in American schooners. Both coal 
and lumber are rising steadily in price. : 
aa eee aa meee eter 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Nov. 22: ‘ 





Week’s Range———. Year’s Range 

Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ ann ee 105 109 102 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 273 263 273 41 24% 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... etait aN 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of fat kM a ete see 102} 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales. . PE yes mar saksy 230 240 SoCs eae 
Island Creek Coai Com............ 473 474 47i 532 47 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 83 813 812 85 80_ 
Pittsburgh Coal agineace sete pee ates ane 18 242 14} 
Pittsburgh Coal eee Sincere 887 872 ait 95 73 
Pond Creek. . iw ce igcane ne Ghat 19 163 16; 232 16; 
Reading 2r ltrtmieye <n nan tee 1603 1583 159 171 151! 
Reading Ist .Prefie 2/2 .un. ee ee a rs 84 923 82: 
Reading-2ndiPretsee saat oe = 84 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 41 41 41 4. 

Closing Week’s Range “Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. & I. gen. s.f.g. 53......... 91 92% 92 92° 92) See 
Colo. F. & I. gen. 6s.. weacaiece LOS” 1064) SOT ie eee 

Col. Ind. ist & coll. 5s. au. thea 77%. 18.) der re 774 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. 1st fs........ 78 79 76... Ang. “132846 76 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. hee a Wack 86 92 93 “Se Oct t2 aac Fe 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s..:..... ; He 102% April ’06 * :. a 
Koc Ae Cre. Gr istia tars iene a 91 SOcts ae OL 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st s f 5s. ate 86 86. .Octeisa esa Sif | 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s.. 76 483. - 78) \Ootaslaumere 80 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. ene rae de tnct a 97 97 97 108 


Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s...._._ 100% 1023 101 101 


Tenn. oie Ist g 6s.. ..+.eee JO00€ 1022 1003+ Oct. 213 “O90, ame 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s...... et cs 103 July ’13 103 103 
Utely Wash ise © ant tA See ee ot TE i ; ene Be 
vichee Fuel 1st s f 5s.. 6. ee ae 84 80 May ’13 793 80 
I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 923 . 93 92% Nov. '13 92 98 


DIVIDENDS 
Delaware. & Hudson Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 
24%%, payable Dec. 20, to holders of record Noy. 27. 


Hocking Valley R.R.—Regular quarterly dividend of 2%, 
payable Dec. 31, to holders of record Dec. 5. 


Reading Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 1% on the 


second preferred stock, payable Jan. 8, to holders of record 
Dec. 28. 
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Westinghouse Motors 
For Moderate Sized Hoists 


While manufacturing the electrical apparatus power for their horsepower rating. ‘The re- 


for the largest mine hoist installation ever under- 
taken in the United States, the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company has de- 
voted very careful attention to the design of mo- 
tors for moderate sized hoists. 


No attempt is made to take motors designed 
for some other purpose and adapt them to mine 
conditions. They are hoist motors and are 
especially designed in every respect for this 
service. 


volving part is small in diameter to permit quick 
stops and reversals. Low power consumption 
insures economical operation. 


They are particularly designed to allow ease of 
inspection and dismantling, if necessary. All 
coils are form wound and placed in open slots, 
making repairs, in case of accident, as simple as 
possible. 


Our nearest office will be pleased to fur- 


nish full information about Westinghouse 
Mine Hoist Motors upon request. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
OMAHA, NEB. SEATTLE, WASH. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. SPOKANE, WASH. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
PORTLAND, ORE. TACOMA, WASH. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. TOLEDO, O. 

ST, LOUIS, MO. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


These motors have unusually heavy pulling 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ILL. *HOUSTON, TEX. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, O. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CLEVELAND, O. JOPLIN, MO. 
BLUEFIELD, W.VA. COLUMBUS, 0. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOSTON, MASS. *DALLAS, TEX. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DAYTON, O. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
BUTTE, MONT. DENVER, COLO. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. DETROIT, MICH. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. +H), PASO, THX, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


*Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of Texas. 
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A G E—Nection 


World Competition 
The Weekly Ad-Talk Page 


In the December issue of ‘‘Every- 
body’s Magazine” there is a dynamic 
article by William Hard, called ‘‘Better 
Business.”’ 


It startles us first, by telling us that 
pig iron is being brought into the United 
States from China, India, Cuba and 
Chile at a price that puts it into active 
competition with American pig iron. 
This, with a material which. is heavy, 
costly to move, is indicative of the new 
order of things in which the United 
States under the new tariff law will enter 
into a period of World Competition. 


World Competition will mean that 
no longer under the protection of a high 
tariff, this country will have to compete 
with other countries on a basis of effi- 
ciency—nothing else. 


To quote Mr. Hard: ‘Better Busi- 
ness in this country will now more than 
ever rest on Better Engineering....A 
new technical triumph in managing 
Lake Superior ore would carry it a few 
miles farther east. A new technical 
triumph in handling Cuban ore would 
carry it a few miles farther west.” 


Thus he illustrates how important it 
is to cut down production cost to bed 
rock and at the same time raise quality 
as high as possible. And that this can 
only be done by technical knowledge, re- 
search and the equipment that results 
from these. 


Presently Mr. Hard says: ‘The hour 
strikes for a pious act of self-examination: 
“or a national technical task, what ts our 
national technical equipment?” 


He goes on to claim—and he proves 
his point!—that while we have been con- 
tent to sit close with our prosperity, 
self-satisfied and complacent, other na- 
tions have forged ahead. ‘The three 
most important engineering discoveries 
of the last twenty-five years—the gas 
engine, the dynamo, the steam turbine— 
all had their origin in Europe. 


But if we have not originated, how 
quickly have we adapted and adopted? 
Again we are proved laggards, 


Focusing his argument on the iron- 
and-steel industry (surely a representa- 
tive American industry!), Mr. Hard 
tells us that the first installation of 
blast-furnace gas engines in the United 
States was made seven years after the 
first installation in both Germany and 
Belgium. The first installation ofa 
turbo-compressor in a blast furnace fol- 
lowed the first installation in France by 
six years. 


In the old days of the high-wall tariff 


this non-progressiveness may not have © 


mattered so intensely but in the new era 
of World Competition it does matter— 
vitally! 


We will need, as Mr. Hard says, all 
the Better Engineering we can get, all 
the help that technical knowledge and 
skill and experience can give us. To 
stay in the race we must have the most 
modern equipment, the most time-saving 
productive devices and machines that 
can be furnished us. 


Where can the progressive engineer 
put his hand on this modern equipment? 
Where can he find out about it? Where 
can he find it guaranteed to be reliable 
and efficient? 


In the advertising pages of his tech- 
nical publication. These pages auto- 
matically confine themselves to only 
what is latest and best. So searching is 
the investigation of a product, nowadays, 
so keen the competition, that only effi- 
cient machinery can be profitably ad- 
vertised. 


In the new era of World Competition, 
the advertising pages of such a paper as 
Coal Age stand ready to help you. 
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“Ti’s a pudding will put a man in 
good humor with everything, except the 
two bottom buttons of his waistcoat,” 
wrote Charles Dickens, in one of his 
Christmas stories, a half century ago. 


A pudding, good humor and a full 
stomach! surely that’s Christmas! 


Dickens undoubtedly stands  su- 
preme, when it comes to making us 
feel Christmas. Other writers may tell 
us about ‘‘Peace on Earth, Good Will 
toward Men,”’ but he gives us the act- 
ual sensation of Yuletide. We have just 


reread his ‘‘Christmas Carol,’’and when 


we finished that last line—‘‘And so, as 
Tiny Tim observed, God bless Us, Every 
One;”’ we closed the book, realizing, 
as we had never realized before, the 
power and the goodness of his genius. 


And now this thought comes to us. 
Suppose that every child in every min- 
ing camp in America could have that 
story read to him on Christmas Eve, 
while the spirit of the occasion is every- 
where. Wouldn’t the effect on the next 
generation of miners be beneficial? 


Of course, to accomplish this, some 
of us would have to make sacrifices; 
many would have to forego Christmas 
family reunions planned in distant cities, 
others would have to create funds to 
buy books, or be willing to participate 
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in public readings, and, mind you, the 
money required for the books would 
be but a drop in the bucket, for once 
the Christmas spirit gets loose in the 
land, Turkey and Plum Puddings in 
ereat plenty would have to be forth- 
coming from somewhere. 


We doubt if any fellow who post- 
poned the family reunion would have 
cause for regret. On Christmas, our 
mining camps need all of those inhab- 
itants who have sentiment enough to 
enjoy family reunions, and if only 
enough of such men would realize that 
their mining camp could be a big 
family circle, the reputation of such 
communities might touch par. 


The town, the village or the city that 
furnishes its children with Plum Pud- 
ding and Christmas Cheer will not be 
forgotten, when those children are 
grown to man’s estate and are plan- 
ning homes for their own descendants. 
In fact, Plum Pudding and Good Cheer 
might be distributed to good advantage 
by even the most selfish; such generos- 
ity in the end would only be ‘“‘good 
business.” 


Now we have had our say, but we 
couldn’t close with the words ‘‘good 
business.’? We prefer to turn back to 
Dickens: “And so, as Tiny Tim ob- 
served, God bless Us, Every One.” 
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Efficiency in Coal Mining 


By Harrinecton EMERSON* 


SYNO stitute 
of America. Simple and explicit rules and suggestions 
are given for the buying, the equipment and the operation 
of coal mines. 
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Mathematics is a science. Different businesses use it 
in different ways. Chemistry is a science. Different 
businesses use it in different ways. Hygiene is a science. 
Different people use it in different ways. Efficiency is 
a science. It is the science of realizing standards. Dif- 
ferent businesses have different standards and different 
men have different standards for the same business. 

We cannot talk of efficiency in coal mining without 
first setting up standards. As the special cases are 
usually more interesting than abstract reasonings, I shal! 
give the standards that we established for a particular 
coal mine in a particular locality. I do not claim that 
these standards would have apphed to any other mine. 


CapiraL INVESTED 


As to capital there are four general rules, one or the 
other or all of which are frequently violated : 

(1) Jknow what all the facts are. Do not delude 
yourself with fancies or guesses. 

(2) Do not pay more for any property or improve- 
ment than you can get back out of it, including 6 per 
cent. interest, in 8 to 10 years. Do not pay more than 
$1000 for a property that will not yield a net profit of 
$150 to $200 a year. 

(3) Do not spend $1000 for an income of $200 until 
you are sure you have no opportunity to spend $200 or 
less to save $1000. 

(4) Do not allow your capital to shrink. Carry as 
an operating expense any diminution. 

Coal properties as to capital investment come in the 
same catagory as real estate; unless the property is made 
productive the interest and taxes accumulate faster than 
any possible increase in value. A Jot in New York at 
the corner of Broadway and Wall St. sold about ten 
years ago for $1,000,000. Even at this price it would not 
have been a profitable investment in 1800 at $1000, un- 
less it had brought in current revenue. The great land 
grants to the railroads would have swamped them if 
for the first 20 years taxes had been levied at $0.10 an 
acre a year. The taxes would have amounted to $5,000,- 
000 yearly for the Northern Pacific alone. 

Coal and lumber properties have to be worked. The 
revenues must come from the coal mined and the trees 
felled. It is an extremely ticklish business in real es- 
tate, in coal lands, in timber tracts to put the dead cer- 
tainty of taxes and interest against the guessed-at rise 
in value. 

Therefore, in considering timber tracts and coal fields, 
always insist on a separation of land investments from 
operating investments. My second rule Bupes to both 
tract and operating investments. 

The third rule is often violated, frequently because the 
first rule about knowing the facts is violated. Don’t in- 
vest $5000 to earn $1000 if you can earn $1000 by invest- 
ing $200. 





*Efficiency Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. 


that you could get Caruso for $50 a night. 


Lasor RULES 


It is not what you pay labor, it is the profit it yields’ 
you that counts. 

It is a general law applying not only to labor but also 
to equipment and to materials that the best grades are 
relatively cheaper than poor grades. You know that this - 
applies to coal. 

Mr. Mellen, former president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, is quoted recently as saying that no 
railroad official is worth more than $25,000 a year. He 
said that he would have worked just as hard for $25,000 
as he worked for $75,000. This may be true. Caruso 


May sing just as well at a charity concert as in grand 


It does not follow, however, 
The right 
president for the New Haven would have been cheap at 
a million dollars a year, if he could not have been se- 
cured for less. 

The one efficiency rule as to labor is to determine what 
you can afford to pay and then put in your time and 
your skill and your energy finding the best men that 
your permitted pay can buy. 

Tn coal mining you have the scale. You are prevented 
from going below a certain amount. I have never seen a 
coal mine yet in which money was spent to best advantage 
for labor. 

This is so tremendously important a subject that I~ 
wish I could dwell upon it. Take it from me that your 
descendants 100 years from now will have learned to 
handle labor in the way you ought to be able to handle it 
today. A strike seems to me not only a preventable 
thing but a ridiculous, a stupid thing like the sinking 
of the Titanic or the wrecks on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

In these two rules: (1) Handle your capital economi- 
cally; (2) handie labor economically, is laid down the 
basis for efficient coal mining. 

How to handle capital and labor efficiently is the chief 
business of the great executive. There are many prin- 
ciples, not rules or devices, that will guide him, and with- 
out these principles he cannot succeed. Some great gen- 
iuses know the rules instinctively. The rest of us poor 
mortals have to learn them. Some boys learn to swim 
by themselves, most of us are taught to swim. But un- 
less we know how to swim we shall surely drown if we 
fall overboard even if we are not 20 ft. from shore. 

Some of the principles for efficient direction are: 

Definite ideals, definite authority and responsibility, 
constantly available and used competent counsel, strict 
discipline, fair dealing, high and immediate efficiency re- 
ward. 

The main principles for efficient supervision are that 
every part of material, of equipment, of personal work 
shall be designed, specified, selected, tested, conserved 
and inspected with continuous intelligent care. 

The main principles of successful management are that 
there shall be balance between the three great human in- 
centives—action, appetite and inspiration. 

The main principles of successful operation are: 

(1) Standardized conditions; (2) standardized oper- 
ations; (3) advance planning; (4) standards and sched- 


opera for $5000 a night. 
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ules; (5) dispatching of all work; (6) standard practice 
instructions; (7%) records, reliable, immediate, available, 
classified and adequate. 


As To PARTICULARS 


A few years ago I was one of a committee which made 
the following report on a coal mine in a receiver’s hands: 

“If the coal properties are shut down, the annual loss 
will be $420,000. 

“Tf they are operated at the standardized cost per ton 
of $0.857% and for an output of 3,000,000 tons and the 
coal is sold at the price realized last year, $0.8097, the 
loss will be $141,900. 

“The standard cost includes a charge for interest of 


$0.067 and for depreciation of $0.058, a total of $0.125, 


per ton. 

“The standard costs are 14.8 per cent. lower than 
1909-10 corresponding costs, 17.4 per cent. lower than 
July and August, 1910, corresponding costs.” 

This short report was amplified into the following: 


Our FINDINGS 


(1) The coal lands have been injudiciously acquired. 

(2) Money has been injudiciously spent in equipping 
the plants. 

(3) Overhead charges for interest, maintenance and 
depreciation are therefore high. 

(4) The present market selling price for coal is so 
low as to make profitable coal mining difficult, if not im- 
possible, even if the coal lands had been secured without 
price, and had been equipped with rigid reference to 
economical operation. 

(5) The present situation would be most effectively 
bettered if the market price of coal increased. 

(6) To shut down the mines and wait for better 
prices would entail an annual expense for power, main- 
tenance, supervision, depreciation and interest of $420,- 
000. 

This does not include an annual charge of $104,494 on 
book value of coal lands not immediately identified with 
the plants to be operated. 

(7%) The cost of mining coal if operations are stand- 
-ardized, will be $0.857 per ton for a daily output of 12,- 
000 tons, a monthly output of 250,000 tons and a yearly 
output of 3,000,000 tons. 

(8) The loss from continued operation will depend 
on the price obtained for coal sold: 


maies0.66 loss will amount tO.........see eke re eens eeee $561,000 
At $0.70 loss will amount t0...........-ssee ee eee eeee 420,000 
At $0.70 loss from operations and loss from suspen- 
sion of operations will be equal. 
meS0.79 loss will amount to..... 2.0.2. cee eee ee eee 200,000 
At $0.8097, price netted by coal sales in 1909-10, loss 
from operation will be...........s-ss esses ener eees 141,900 
At $0.857 there is neither loss nor profit from op- 
eration. 
At $0.921, profit above operation.......,.... Sh oSeoec 192,000 
This is sufficient to pay interest on obligation. Coal 
should therefore continue to be mined. 
> At $0.948, profit from operation..........+seeeesenes 272,000 


This pays for operation, for moneys owed and for 
present administration charges. 


(9) While waiting, hoping and working for better 
coal prices, costs of operations are to be standardized ; 

(a) By revaluing all the lands and equipment, thus 
reducing future operating overhead charges ; 

(b) By putting the management of inside and out- 
side operations in the hands of a competent and exper- 
ienced man of reliable character ; 

(c) By giving him all the assistance possible from 
modern business organization and methods adapted from 
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other bituminous coal-mine operations and industrial 
enterprises ; 

(d) By concentrating operation at that plant, or 
those plants, where coal can be mined most cheaply ; 

(e) By investigating the advantages, if any, to be 
derived from coking the product of these mines; 

(f) By investigating the advantages, if any, of es- 
tablishing a washery at the mines. 


STANDARDS AND STANDARD TABLE OF CosTs 


In making its investigations your committee attempted 
to determine a standard cost per ton of mined coal for a 
standard output, which we assumed at 3,000,000 tons 
each year. 

The standards adopted for immediate use are: 

(1) The present standard mining scale for mining 
labor, $0.485. 

(2) Current rates of wages for a minimum amount 
of other efficient working labor, $0.175. 

(3) Moneys for supervision, supplies and other bills, 
taxes, insurance, etc.; an efficient minimum, $0.07. 

(4) Depreciation charges based on revaluations, on 
experience, and on the present ascertained coal reserve 
tributary to operating plants, $0.06. 

(5) Interest at 6 per cent. per annum on reappraised 
values of coal reserves, mining buildings, equipment, etc., 
actually used for mining operations, $0.067, 

The company has other expenses not standard and not 
directly appertaining to mining operations. These ex- 
penses are: 

(6) Interest and other charges on investments at 
present inoperative, $0.029. 

(7) Excessive interest load, due partly to investment 
in elaborate and unnecessary plants, partly to deficits 
accumulated from former years, and partly to other 
causes, $0.035. 


(8) High costs of administration of the Company’s 
business. 
COSTS FOR 1910 
Ope rat! Ores ceeseasarnobebst ee eeeuetausa tes celeste tenet tate $77,294 
Main terman cers secede etante vente . “> eae mal opel thet at tis 14,156 
General expense, excluding insurance....... 37,912 
$129,362 
Less allowance for mining operation........ 48,000 
$81,362 
COSE LDemt COD watered as ciel erence a intel oe Netrek eyes s¥-fa sto) = $0.0271 


The output of coal can fluctuate from no tonnage, if 
the mines are closed, to a maximum daily tonnage of 
17,000 tons. 

If this maximum of 17,000 tons daily could be attained 
it would reduce mining costs about as follows: 





OUTPUT PER YEAR, 4,250,000 TONS 
Costs per Ton 

Mining IaAbOr 2. cise sie ete a eles eisiaie we we ee eila) cis +e $0.455 
OtWersLabOr teers «cle sedate one leus onelek-pogetomafel erst Nereley ohelleners) « 0.15 
Operation ©... . cee rere eee eee ee eet e eer e rele 0.06 
WEPTeCUAtLOM 65 = ete oeedeks suntehnre eles mene iol oping slate Wy wie) or se 0.06 
TH ST eS tie coke ee Fars ee take ores oR he etree a ated Bate dee faye rc 0.045 

4 Moy 67 Peer eek ce Mey cut) bhyet sO OR Tin Cem OIC LE CMAN Ci Cron $0.77 


TABLE ON BASIS OF 3,000,000 TONS 
Daily Output, 12,000 tons 


ANNUALLY 


Costs per Ton 











VPM pV DOM ie oe ola we cha «te arate etek e alae) ores eye) one) #04 $0.485 
>.  QRUEPMLO DOL datel. crew sierhal trust otitis stausiats tater aire cel si/cis 0.175 
8. Total working pay-roll (1 and 2)........... $0.66 
4. Operations Wl... s cess oie eee le wee ca eee ees $0.07 
5. Depreciation «2.4.60 cee cee ech cere cae 0.06 
6. CIMPSTOSt ere et tie cleus 4) cole tur helene) vpedemueliatinrare, cuales: 715s 0.067 
7. Total overhead charge (4, 5, 6)........-.+-; $0.197 
8. Total standard cost per ton of coal (3 and 7) $0.857 
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The whole practical problem is to attain the standard 
costs, and it is this aspect of the situation which under- 
hes our report. 

Because the future is more important than the past, 
we have established standard costs for operation for the 
next year. : ; 

Having set up standards of cost for carrying output 
and having established current efficiencies we are able 
each month to show the exact losses due to inefficiencies 
and their cause. 

We do not say vaguely, “You ought to mine for $0.10 
a ton less.” We subdivide the $0.10 above standard into 


os 
ve 
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perhaps 50 different items and point out not only the 
amount of, but also the cause of the excess or unstandard- 
ized cost in each.” 

If you know where and when and why losses occur, it 
is usually possible to prevent them. 

The science of efficiency is applied to any business in 
a similar manner. 

It is possible to have a great deal of system without 
any efficiency. It is possible to have great strenuousness 
without any efficiency. It is possible to have a minimum 
of system, a minimum of strenuousness, yet great ef- 
ficiency. 


x 
ve 


Industrial Safety 


By Herpert M. Writson* 


SYNOPSIS—Some of the developments in the indus- 
trial-safety movement are here enumerated. Figures are 
also given. showing the decrease in coal-mining accidents 
during recent years. 

o> 


3 

The mining industry may point with pride to the fact 
that long before safety was considered in other industrial 
occupations, state legislation had been enacted making 
provision for mine inspection, and much has been done in 
the succeeding years to safeguard the workers, not only 
through the various state mine departments, but also 
through the private inspection maintained by the opera- 
tors. 

Up to a few years ago, the too oft-recurring mine ex~ 
plosions, with the long lists of dead and injured, and 
the reports of the daily accidents from minor causes, were 
accepted as inevitable to the industry. It was at this per- 
iod that the impetus furnished by the first Conservation 
Congress and a series of coincident mine explosions awak- 
ened Congress to the necessity of investigating these dis- 
asters. 

The propaganda which led to the creation of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines and the publicity created by its 
method of operation has in the interval aroused the min- 
ing community to a realization of the lack of safety and 
has given a quickened impulse for better conditions in 
every other industrial occupation. 

It is a fact worthy of just pride, therefore, that not 
only has this industry led in state and in individual con- 
cern for the safety of its employees, but also it is the 
first—unless transportation be called an industry—to re- 
ceive federal aid and encouragement. It should be a mat- 
ter of still greater pride that the activity for safety in 
mining has pointed the need and the way for the guidance 
of the other industries. 


Two New Socretres ARE ORGANIZED 


Due perhaps in Some measure to these causes, and in 
larger sense to the agitation for the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation laws, and further in large degree 
to the activity everywhere evidenced for greater consid- 
eration of our fellow-beings, as voiced in Christ?s com- 
mandment, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ last year 


*Engineer-in-charge, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Note—Abstract of an article read before the Coal Mining 
Institute of America, Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 4, 1913. 


witnessed the organization of at least two national 
societies concerned in furthering the safety movement. 

First among these is the American Mine Safety Asso- 
ciation, conceived in this city and now entering upon 
its first year. Its membership includes mine operators, 
mine inspectors, mine workers and physicians. It aims 
to secure as_a member every man concerned in mining 
coal or ore. The good results from this organization are 
already evidenced in the more frequent field meets of 
miners, both for contests in and instruction regarding 
safety, the establishment of local branches of the asso- 
elation, a national mine-rescue corps, and a national 
first-aid corps. 

At almost the same time there was conceived in Chi- 
cago the National Council for Industrial Safety, number- 
ing in its membership the leaders in every industrial 
branch—railroads, manufactures, iron and _ steel, ete. 
This council will strive to codrdinate the efforts of kin- 
dred organizations as a medium for exchange of infor- 
mation relative to those safety measures which may be 
applicable to the several industries. 

The steel industry has perhaps pushed farther the in- 
troduction of safety appliances and safeguards around 
machinery, the organization of safety committees, and 
the awarding of prizes, than any other of the industries, 
while the manufacturing corporations—the National Cash 
Register Co., our own “57 Varieties” and their fellows— 
are spending hundreds of thousands of dollars in advane- 
ing the safety and welfare of their employees. 


MEETINGS AND EXHIBITIONS IN NEw York 


The American Museum of Safety in New York held 
in the month of October its first annual exhibition of 
safety appliances in the Grand Central Palace. This ex- 
hibition was worthy of a long journey if only as an ob- 
ject lesson in the tremendous amount of energy and 
money being expended in every industry for the adoption 
of safeguards to human life. And next week there will 
be held in the same building a National Safety and Sani- 
tation Conference. 

Have you scanned the latest statistics of mine acci- 
dents? If so, have you noted that in the United States 
in the year 1911 there were 2719 persons killed in coal 
mines and 695 in metal mines; that there were 9106 ser- 
iously and 22,228 slightly injured in coal inines, and 4169 
seriously and 22,408 slightly injured in metal mies, 
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; 


while in all 61,325 mine workers were incapacitated for 


one day or over? 


Humiliating as is the apparent 
mining industry, conveyed in the 


indictment against the 
above figures, yet they 


do not tell the whole story. There is comfort in the fact 


that in the last quarter-century, while there has been a 
constantly increasing ratio of men killed in the mines 
per thousand employed, or per million short tons of coal 


produced, the high-water mark was reached in 1907. Tn 


that year the death rate in the coal-mining industry alone 


was 4.88 per thousand men employed, or 6.93 per million 
short tons of coal mined. 


During the last five years, up to and including 1912, 


there has been a constant and gratifying diminution in 


the death and accident rate, the number killed in 1912 
being 3.2% per one thousand men employed, or 4.42 per 
million short tons of coal mined. No other industry can 
point to so splendid a record of safety work accomplished. 


oe 
ros 


Removing Steel Tires from Mine- 
| Motor Wheels 


When tires must be removed from the ordinary mine 
locomotive, the usual custom is to heap coals of fire over 
the entire wheel until the desired degree of heat is ob- 
tained, then remove the wheel, cool the central portion, 
or all parts but the tire, then pull the latter off. This 
process is both slow and expensive, and frequently results 
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in breakage of the cast portion of the wheel, since the 


‘spokes cool much more rapidly than either hub or rim. 


While superintendent at the Tennessee State Coal 
Mine, the writer installed the apparatus here described 
to facilitate the removal of tires. 

_ A Westinghouse locomotive air compressor was pur- 
chased and bolted to two 6x12-in. upright posts, located 
in the boiler house. This machine required but little 
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space, being only 30 in. high, and 14 in. wide. An old 
boiler 80 in. in diameter and 7 ft. high was used as an 
air receiver, and connected by 114-in. pipe to the com- 
pressor. A suitable air-pressure gage and safety valve 
were provided and installed upon this improvised  re- 
ceiver. 

The air was conducted to the mine a distance of about 
1200 ft. by 1-in. wrought-iron pipe. This was connected 
to a gasoline tank as shown in the accompanying draw- 
ing. 

A torch was then made by bending a 14-in. pipe in a 
circle, the internal diameter of which was about 2 in. 
larger than the outside diameters of the tires to be 
handled. The ends of this circular pipe were then con- 
nected by means of a tee, provided with right- and left- 
hand threads on the run. Into the outlet of the tee a 
piece of pipe, about 5 ft. long, was screwed, this con- 
nected to a hose which in turn was joined to the gaso- 
line tank. 

The inner side of the circular torch was drilled with 
#s-in. holes spaced 114-in. centers. In order to keep 
the blast uniform, however, those holes which were lo- 
cated diametrically opposite the tee were drilled slightly 
larger than 345 inch. 

The method of operation was as follows: 

The gasoline tank was placed at least 40 ft. from 
the locomotive wheel, and connected upon the inlet side 
to the air line from the main air receiver. The highly 
inflammable gasoline is thus removed 40 ft. from the 
flames. The discharge pipe is then connected to the 
torch. After all pipe fittings and connections have been 
made, the receiver is filled with as much gasoline as 
is necessary to do the work, ordinarily about three gal- 
lons. After this is done, the compressor is started and 
valves marked C and FH are opened, until a pressure 
of between 35 and 40 lb. is registered by the pressure 
gage attached to the gasoline tank. Valve H is then al- 
most entirely closed, being left but slightly open. Valve 
A is then opened fully, and valve B_ slightly opened. 
Valves A and D are then so adjusted that a mixture of 
air and gasoline is caused to flow through the pipe to the 
torch. This adjustment should be such as to secure a 
continuous blue flame. 

The air used in the gasoline tank should be as dry as 
possible in-order to keep water out of the fuel. Filling 
the reservoir about two-thirds full of excelsior will help 
to remove moisture from the air and adds materially to 
the work of the same. 

In shutting down the apparatus in order to prevent a 
back suction, which is hable to blow up the reservoir, 
valve A should first be entirely closed. Valve C is placed 
in the line so that connection can be cut from the main 
receiver in case of trouble at that point. After the torch 
is burning properly, it only requires a few minutes’ heat- 
ing before the tire is ready to remove. Generally speaking, 
40 or 50 tons is sufficient to take off a tire. This method, 
therefore, which is comparatively inexpensive to install, 
is much more efficient in every way than that of the old 
open fire. 


$3 
A German method of reducing coal dust at working faces is 
to force water by means of high pressure into the coal 
through drill holes, thus wetting the coal, which reduces the 
amount of dust produced. It also helps to bring down the 
coal. This method gives best results in longwall mining, but 
can also be used in wide rooms 
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Selection of Coke Samples for Analyses 


By Frep C. KrigHury* 


SYNOPSIS—Most of the phosphorus trouble that oc- 
curs in the manufacture of coke can be avoided if proper 
methods of sampling are followed. Several instances are 
cited from practical experience. 

33 

The sampling and analysis of coke have always been a 
source of much annoyance and uncertainty to the coke 
manufacturers and I imagine to the iron smelter as well; 
in fact, it has often been the cause of much bad feeling 
between the manufacturer of coke and the consumer of 
the same, not to mention the proneness to profanity of 
the parties involved in the controversies arising from 
the amazing seeming impossibility of getting two sets of 
analyses to be on terms of equality with each other. 

To the average coke maker it seems to be the height 
of absurdity and unreasonableness on the part of the iron 
smelter to turn down said coke maker’s coke on account 
of one- or two-thousandths of 1 per cent. of phosphorus, 
when said coke was first class in every other respect and 
acknowledged to be so by the iron smelter. The coke 
maker would say, “But the chemist gets different results 
and the one-hundredth part of a gnat’s heel that you are 
kicking about does not exist,” and so the arguments pro 
and con can proceed ad infinitum, much to the disgust of 
the participants. 

I have been connected with coking coal and coke manu- 
facturing operations in one capacity and another for over 
30 years, and nothing ever caused a sinking of my heart 
and the changing of my complexion as much as that term 
phosphorus when it appeared in my morning’s mail. 
It is a fact that I once lost a good position by reason of 
a difference of opinion as to the cause of the phosphorus 
barometer or constituent taking a trip of a couple of 
one-thousandths of 1 per cent. in altitude. 


How I Lost My Jos 


My superior officer said one day: ‘“The phosphorus in 
your coke is positively abominable,” and I heartily agreed 
with him, but when he further remarked that I was the 
cause of such misbehavior on the part of the coke that I 
was producing, my temperature went up in an alarming 
degree and the atmosphere in that neighborhood im- 
mediately assumed a bluish aspect that smacked more of 
sulphur fumes than phosphorus. We stormed at one an- 
other by mail and the upshot of that correspondence was 
that I suggested that he take his coke works to a certain 
very warm climate, but he decided that it was a much 
simpler proposition to induce me to seek a cooler place 
which I did with great promptness. 

The facts in the case were that the plant I had charge 
of at the particular time referred to had in its youth 
discreetly managed to keep a little shy of 0.02. Then 
it suddenly got to flirting with 0.022, with a further oc- 
casional looping-the-loop with the naughty shades of 0.03. 

The figure 0.02 is the upper limit of decorum in bes- 
semer coke etiquette, and flirting with fractions of thou- 
sandths of 1 per cent. above that is simply scandalous in 





*General superintendent, Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., Oliver, 
Penn. 


Note—Paper read before Coal Mining Institute of America, 


Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 4, 1918. wee 


a high degree. At the time I refer to, the superinten 
dent of a coke works did not know what the constituent: 
of the coal he daily produced were. All he knew wa 
that the resulting coke had a good behavior record, an in 
different one or a vile one, as the case might be. Such ¢ 
thing as sampling coke and coal regularly was considere 
a piece of extravagance not to be tolerated for one mo 
ment. The iron smelter was the fellow to cut such caper 
as that and even he only did it when his furnace got th 
-tomach trouble and the gastric juices were unfavorabl 
for the delivery of the correct thing at the hearth of thr 
furnace. 





PuHospHorus Was Dur To A FAuLT 


To make a long story short, it was discovered sonx 
months after my leaving the works in question, that a very 
large fault crossed the coal field operated on and the hit 
phosphorus contents of the coal were in some way due t 
the near presence of that fault. Many of us have more 
less phosphorus troubles even now, in spite of the better 
facilities afforded to the coke manufacturers to ascertair 
the chemical constituents of not only the coke, but th 
coal. With large coke producers it is now customary te 
have a chemist to look after troubles of this kind and thu: 
assist the management in keeping tab on that very mys. 
terious element, phosphorus. 

No chemist, no matter how skillful he may be, or how 
great his experience might have been, can lay his finger 
on phosphorus, and tell you where it came from and what 
to do with it; however, he does know where it invariably 
goes when it gets associated with the contents of a blast 
furnace. There is as yet no known way of reducing o1 
driving off phoshorus in either the coal or the coke and 
about the only thing that can be done is to sample both 
coal and coke regularly and carefully and have the same 
analyzed as regularly and carefully by a competent chen 
ist. This, as before stated, is the practice of uptodate 
coke-makers, and the same will apply equally to the iron- 
smelting management. 

There will be a difference between the findings of the 
different chemists of given samples, but with eare the 
phosphorus determination should not be more than onc- 
to three-thousandths per cent. apart. After much thini< 
ing, some trying experiences and just a little “cussing,” 1 
have about come to the conclusion that where the chemis's 
are so far apart in their determinations of the phosphorus 
constituent of the coke or coal as the case may be, that in 
all probability the method of sampling and the preparu- 
tion of the same have a great deal to de with the diffi- 
culty referred to. 

A short time ago my attention was called to the fact 
that a certain heretofore low-phosphorus coke was chang- 
ing its complexion. I could not believe this at first, but, 
as you no doubt know, these chemists have such a persun- 
sive way about them that I was compelled to sit up and 
take notice. Remembering my experience in the past as 
cited to you in the other paragraphs of this paper, I ad- 
vised the parties interested to go after the coal, and the 
result was that in a certain section of the mine where 
the pillars were being taken out, the coal upon analyses 
ran up to 0.077 in phosphorus, which would be equiva- 


nection with the sampling of coke. 
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ent to 0.115 in coke. A short distance away from the 
point just named going westward the phosphorus showing 
was 0.040 to 0.060 in the coke equivalent. It would be 
as well to remember that the phosphorus showing in a 
given sample of coke is generally about one-half higher 
than that shown by the coal analysis. 


PuHospHoRUS DECREASED AS WE WENT WESTWARD 


The culprit having been caught, as it were, at the foun: 
tain head, a series of samples were taken on a westward 
course, and this resulted in getting results as given by 
the following figures. These figures stand in the order of 
the sampling as it proceeded westward: 0.032, 0.029, 
0.021, 0.021, 0.012, 0.011, 0.011, 0.010, 0.009, 0.009, 
0.008, 0.006, 0.006, 0.006, 0.005. 

T have not been able to figure out just what law this di- 
minution of the phosphorus contents in coal works under, 
put it certainly was a godsend to the parties to discover 
that the high-phosphorus coal existed only in a small 
portion of the mine territory, yet the results of the coke 
‘analyses were not entirely satisfactory, at least not as good 
as a small quantity of high-phosphorus coal output would 
indicate. In view of this fact the next thing to be done 
was to follow up the coke problem. 

When this difficulty first appeared, samples were taken 
from the coke cars as follows: A typical piece was taken 
‘at one end of the coke car, one was taken from the middle 
and a third from the remaining end of the car while the 
same was in process of being unloaded. This, of course, 
‘meant three samples from each car and made quite a 
‘bulky pile when any considerable number of cars were 
sampled. The samples gotten in this way were gathered 
up and reduced by hand to a general sample. This did 
not bring the expected results. Full-length samples were 
then taken from every oven at three different points and 
again reduced to general samples. Still there was trouble. 

Finally, at the suggestion of a chemist of well known 
ability and experience, samples were taken at several 
points in each oven, such points being designated on a 
blueprint showing a horizontal section of the whole oven, 
such section being divided into three concentric circles 
of equal area and samples taken in such number and at 
such points as to give a fairly accurate sampling of the 
whole of the output of the ovens under observation and 
consideration. This was the best method of all but still 
things did not seem to “gee” just as they should. 

At this stage, it was apparent that the method of gath- 
ering up and the division of the samples for procuring a 
general sample of the coke was largely responsible for 
the difficulty, and I intimated this to said chemist. He 
came to my aid again and suggested that a “Chipmunk 
Crusher” might be a good thing to get and use in con- 
Such a crusher was 
installed, and the results were of a most encouraging 
character; in fact, the crusher nearly eliminated the 
trouble. 

In conclusion, I will say that there are still some fea- 
tures bobbing up occasionally that furnish food for re- 
flection, but I believe there is not the slightest doubt. that 
the bulk of the phosphorus trouble in question came 
through the poor methods of sampling and the lack of 
knowledge as to the best method to be adopted in that 
connection. 

This paper is not intended to be final, but rather is 
written with a view to open up an intelligent discussion 
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as to what can be laid down in the way of a method of 
procedure that will attain or reach the best possible prac- 
tice along the lines of coke sampling and the preparation 
of same for the chemist’s work, which is certainly of the 
greatest importance to both coke producers and iron 
smelters. 

Perhaps it would be as well to state that this paper was 
written principally from a bessemer-coke standpoint, 1.e., 
on coke that was intended to be used in connection with 
the bessemer process of refining iron. In the case of iron 
smelting that later on is to be refined by basic process, 
phosphorus is not nearly so serious a question, as that 
element is taken care of in the openhearth furnace ; how- 
ever, there is a limit to the percentage of phosphorus that 
can be tolerated even there. 
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A Portable Sheave for a Gravity 
Plane | 


One cf the most interesting applications of the gravity 
plane is to the lowering of ore and the hoisting of empty 
skips in the stopes of the North Star mine, Grass Valley, 
Calif. It may well be recommended for use in coal mines 
where the rooms are steep. At the same time, where the 





Fig. 1. Go-Drvit HEAD SHEAVE IN 
PosITION ON Post 


grade is not too heavy for standard cars and where the 
inclination is not so steep but that a car can be fully 
loaded, the methods should be modified so that cars in- 
stead of being dumped at a battery may be run out onto 
the heading. The gold-ore vein at the North Star mine 
lies at 23 deg. to the horizontal. The head sheave, says 
L. O. Kellogg, in the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
has three pulleys, as illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The rope passes up on the outside of the outer pulleys, 
down the inside through grooves in the brake block and 
around the lower edge of the third pulley. The brake 
block is triangular, pivots about its center in between the 
three pulleys and is operated by a handle attached to the 
square head shown. It is brought to bear on all three 
pulleys and thus gives a strong braking effect. Passing 
around all three, with a large angle of contact on each, 
the rope has no opportunity to slip. 

The brake lever can be locked in position by extending 
the handle with a piece of pipe and by connecting the 
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end of this to a lever with a ratchet lock set on a stout 
post. ‘Che two halves of the triangular spider-frame, the 
three pulleys and the brake block make six castings en- 
tering inte the device, besides the bolt, nuts and handle. 
The manner of suspending the block by a chain and a 


bolt through the post is shown in Fig. 
A 5-in. steel-wire rope is used and is attached by 
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TrIPLE-SHEAVE Heap BLocK FOR 
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Figne. 


means of a safety hook. As there is only one car weigh- 
ing about 3000 ib. on the down grade, and, as much 
energy is lost in the unavoidable friction in the head 
block, the gravity plane or “go devil” as it is called, will 
not operate below a 5-deg, slope and with difficulty below 
a 10-deg. When a 35-deg. inclination is reached, the op- 
eration of the plane is difficult and sometimes dangerous. 
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Coal and the ange Canal 


Under the above caption, The Iron and Coal Trade Re- 
view (London, England), says editorially in its issue of 
Nov. 7, as follows: 

News comes to hand from the United States that American 
coal producers and manufacturers are laying ambitious plans 
for the extension of their export trade in view of the immi- 
nent opening of the Panama Canal. It is stated that several 
companies, formed with that end in view, have now been or- 
ganized and have secured depots on the Gulf, and the Cen- 
tral and South American coasts for the purpose not only of 
supplying bunkers to ships but also of sending coal inland. 

We are told, too, that lines of steamships, some units of 
which are being built in this country, are being formed spe- 
cially to meet the expansion in trade which the Canal is ex- 
pected to bring about, and also that arrangements are being 
made to secure return cargoes. It seems probable that some 
such preparations may be in progress, but whether they are 
on the stupendous seale outlined in the advices from across 
the Atlantic is another story. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that the opening of the 
Canal, providing us as it does with a new and most important 
trade route, offers great business possibilities so far as the 
bunkering trade is concerned, and in view of their geograph- 
ical advantage the coal producers of the United States will 
probably absorb most of it. It remains to be seen how much 
shipping will be diverted from Suez to the new route. That 
will depend in some measure upon the prices charged for 
American coals at Panama. 

A statement is made to the effect that the United States 
Government proposes to supply best quality steams at about 
$4.55 per ton at either end of the Canal, which is about $2.40 
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less than the f.o.b. price of Durham unscreened bunkers at 


Port Said. No official announcement on the subject appears 
to have been made, however, and it has also to be remem- 
bered that every vessel passing through the Panama Canal 
will not necessarily bunker there any more than every vessel 
passing through the Suez Canal bunkers in that locality. 


Possible Changes in Trade 


Beyond the bunkering business it is difficult to see how 
the opening of the Panama Canal will benefit the American 
or injure the British coal trade to any great extent. It will 
not alter our position with regard to the Atlantic States, to 
which the great bulk of our South American coal exports is 
shipped. The Pacific Coast of South America will certainly 
be more vulnerable to American attack, but our exports to 
those markets are not very large and, moreover, British firms 
have secured an excellent footing there; on the confession of 
the accredited Consular representatives of the United States 
in the countries in question, it will be difficult to shake our 
hold on these markets. 

It is easy, therefore, to exaggerate the consequences of the 
opening of the Panama Canal so far as our coal trade is con- 
cerned, and we feel sure that British exporters having con- 
nections with markets likely to be affected at all are fully 
alive to possible dangers and are taking steps accordingly. 
read before the British 


Association, Professor Kirkaldy seemed to suggest that it 


-might enable the United States to displace British coal 


throughout the world, and he urged both the capitaleand 
laborer interested to forget internal causes of difference and 
to unite against the common enemy. 


This certainly appears to be an entirely alarmist view of 
the situation. For some years past now our American friends 
have been paying more attention to their coal-shipping trade, 
which, while still small as compared with our own, has in- 
creased rapidly of late. It is certain that they are not 
likely to miss any fresh opportunities which the opening of 
the Canal may afford them, but why this impending event, 
important as it is, should deliver a mortal blow to the British 
coal-shipping trade, we cannot conceive. It is better to be 
warned, however, even in exaggerated terms, than to remain 
over-confident when a wealthy and enterprising rival is in 
the field and it will he wall to Keep an eye upon the activities 
of our American competitors. : 
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Bureau of Mines Appropriations 


The estimates of appropriations for the United States 
Bureau of Mines, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, as approved by Secretary Lane, of the Interior De- 
partment, have just been forwarded to Congress. 

The estimates are as follows: 

For general expenses of the Bureau of Mines, $70,000. 

For investigating mine accidents, $347,000. 

For the equipment of mine-rescue cars and stations, 
$30,000. 

Equipment of testing plant at Pittsburgh, Penn., $10,- 
000. 

For testing fuels, $135,000. 

For mineral-mining investigations, $120,000. 

For inquiries and phvec esa ee of petroleum and 
natural gas, #30,000. f 

For inspection of mines in Alaska, $7000. 

For bocks and publications, $2000. 

For lands, leases, etc., for mine-rescue cars, $1000. 

The tetal for the Bureau of Mines is $752,000, an in- 
crease over the fiscai year ending June 30, 1914, of $90,- 
000. 

The item of $30,000 for equipment of rescue cars 
and stations is for the first time placed separately in the 
estimates and represents an increase. Q 

The $19,000 asked for the equipment of the testing 
plant is a new item. The money is needed for the pur: 
chase of steam and electric equipment. The estimates 
set forth that the present power- and electric-service plant 
at the experiment station is on the eve of breakdown. 
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SYNOPSIS—A discussion of this important question 
dong original lines. The author points out the low earn- 
‘ngs realized in the coal business and states that steps 
aust be token to obtain a betler profit. A closer coopera- 
ion between the operating and selling departments is es- 
ential. Also a more careful study of costs. 

I %$ 

_ It is my intention to discuss the selling price of coal 
vith regards to what relation it bears to the cost of pro- 
luction and how and by whom it is fixed. Wonderful 
wrozress has been made in the way of ascertaining definite 
ind accurate costs of production ; in the mining field this 
ias resulted, in some cases, in the reduction of costs, but 
n most instances an increase, on account of the more 
cientifie methods of mining and the safeguarding of life 
ind property. 

| Often where this scientific analysis of cost indicates an 
nerease, it is probably more imaginary than real for the 
‘eason that the coal had been actually costing what the 
imalysis showed and the producer had previously been 
laboring under a misapprehension. Therefore, when he 
wakens to the fact that the margin between the actual 
vost and the selling price had been greatly overestimated, 


de immediately wants more money for his product. 


FIXING THE SELLING PRICE 
| Answering the query—What should be the relation of 
the selling price to the cost, I would say: The selling 
arice should be: 
The Cost of Production 
| Plus 
) A Reasonable Charge for the Money Invested and Risk 
Involved 
: Plus 
The Cost of Selling. 

Assuming, of course, that the producer has an average 
plant, with no extraordinary features, no excessively ex- 
ensive or elaborate equipment or administrative quarters, 
ais cost is upon an equality with his neighbors and com- 
petitors, at least in his own field. His money is no better 
md worth no more, his risk is equal but no greater, and 
(he proper returns upon his investment is easily estab- 
lished. 

The cost of selling depends upon the method. It is not 
my intention to discuss this question, although allusion 
‘may be made later to it, but it is worthy of the same care- 
ful research as the cost of production and might well be 
more definitely known. In answering the question of 
ithe relation of the selling price, we have, it seems, de- 
'seribed how it should be made and are now ready to de- 
termine by whom it should be made. 

- The responsibility for the low returns in the past can- 
not be entirely shifted to the shoulders of the selling 
agent, whether or not he be a producer as well, for the 
ignorance of the cost on the part of the producer has 
often misled the selling agent. But we see improve- 
‘ment in this direction by the closer relations between the 
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| Note—Paper read before the winter meeting of the West 
Virginia Mining Institute at Charleston, W. Va., Dec. 8-10. 
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Some Notes on the Selling Price of Coal 


By R. A. CoLtTEer* 


producer and seller. There was a time when it was only 
necessary to learn at what price a certain grade of coal 
was being put into a certain market; that figure was then 
met or cut, as the case might be, the freight deducted and 
the balance was the price of the coal. In more remote 
instances, the process was reversed; the delivered price 
was made in the same manner but the operator was paid 
the least he would take for his coal and the railroad took 
the balance for the freight. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN PRODUCER AND SELLER 


This condition having either corrected itself or killed 
itself, there sprang up another in its stead. The seller 
appeared who dealt only with tonnage and whose only 
thought was to move enormous quantities, his interest be- 
ing solely in the commissions involved or earned, and 
not how much could be obtained for the coal. 

This can only be corrected by cooperation between the 
producer and the seller by which they are brought to see 
that their interests are not separate and antagonistic but 
mutual and interdependent. The two branches, produc- 
ing and selling, are distinct and the one requires quite as 
much business acumen and integrity as the other but they 
can and must be harmonized. 

Thus far we have discussed the selling price of coal 
upon the basis of fixed charges and have not taken into 
consideration any contingencies that might arise, such 
as the demand, abnormal market conditions, terms of 
delivery and payment, all of which affect the selling price 
to a greater or less extent. A shipper not long ago, dur- 
ing a conversation, remarked, “There is no such thing as a 
market price, it is simply what you can get for it’ This 
is in a large measure true, but if one is imbued with a 
knowledge of what one’s commodity costs, how it is pre- 
pared and under what conditions it is produced—he is 
more likely to get more for it than he would otherwise. 

The fact that a gas coal from another field is being sold 
in a certain market at what would be a low price for an- 
other coal of the same kind does not necessarily warrant 
the owner of the second lot in meeting that price; instead 
he should endeavor to find another market which will 
bring a reasonabie figure. 

The present knowledge of accurate costs on the part of 
the producers was not attained in a single day and not 
without many conferences and much interchange of 
thought and ideas. This has in some measure been re- 
flected in a more equitable selling price, but it will re- 
quire considerably more work on the part of both the pro- 
ducer and the distributor to educate the buying and con- 
suming public to the readjustment of prices which is 
bound to come about soon. 

The innovations and reforms in mining and producing 
coal are not accomplished without some opposition from 
those whose cherished ideas and pet theories are upset. 
Neither can the reforms in the handling and selling be 
accomplished without a frank discussion of the ignorance, 
errors and abuses attendant upon that branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Having assumed that the producer has an accurate 
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cost of production for a start, the question of a reason- 
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able return on the capital involved is next in order. The 
figures compiled by the Federal Government place the av- 
erage returns of all mines in the United States for the 
year 1909 at 3 per cent. on the capital invested, the coke- 
making mines of Pennsylvania and the Connellsville dis- 
trict being the only exception, these showing returns of 
over 6 per cent. 

The coke-making mines of West Virginia showing re- 
turns of 3.5 per cent. and the others a deficit. 

The three leading coal-producing states are Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Illinois. These show returns 
as follows: Pennsylvania, 4.6 per cent.; West Virginia, 
deficit of 0.9 per cent.; Illinois, 1.7 per cent. 

Does this not show conclusively the necessity for figur- 
ing on a larger percentage on the investment than has 
been the custom? 


NOTES ON SELLING 


As to the cost of selling, this varies according to the 
volume and method of marketing. While it is a profitable 


field for discussion, I think there is much misapprehen- | 


sion on the part of the producer as to the actual cost of 
doing business these days. Especially is this true where 
the territory is of unlimited proportions, this being partly 
brought about by numerous inquiries during an active 
market from more or less unreliable parties, many whom 
have only desk room in some large jobbing center with 
little or no financial responsibility. Flattering promises 
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lead the unthinking operator to imagine that his entire 
product can be sold without any effort. These undersir- 
ables are only heard from during active periods, while 
the legitimate sales agent is hard at work the year round 
to keep your plant in operation and at the same time 
maintain the market, which is no small job, I assure 
you, and worthy of the best efforts of any man. 

Then the matter of terms is important. The measure 
of a tradesman’s profit is determined by the time re- 
quired for the turnover of his stock. If everyone’s terms 
were identical, say, 30 days net, it would be a simple 
matter, but when we consider that the interest for 60 days 
at 6 per cent., is from 1c. per ton on $1 coal to 2c. per ton 
on $2 coal, it can be readily seen how much of the selling 
price is lost in extra time given buyers. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the Federal Government 
having done so much toward educating the producer to 
the true value of his property, the scientific compilation 
of his costs and the safeguarding of life and property, has 
not been as zealous and active in teaching and helping 
him to secure a reasonable return for his product. The 
day of segregated individualism has passed and we have 
entered upon an era of collective effort which, rightly di- 
rected, will redound to the benefit of all. While I am 
not a prophet, I believe that in the not far distant future 
there will be a radical change in the attitude of our 
Federal Government toward the securing of a reasonable 
return for the product of our mines. 
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Manufacture and Character of Basic Coke 


By J. R. CAMPBELL* 


SY NOPSIS—Basic coke cannot be made in beehive ovens 
as the temperature is insufficient. It can be manufactured 
in byproduct ovens but only one-third of the original sul- 
phur is converted into calcium sulphide. However, by the 
addition of lime to coal in the oven to make basic coke, 
some of the volatile sulphur is retained in the fuel which 
would otherwise be expelled. As the sulphide is not in- 
capable of reduction in the blast furnace, there is no as- 
surance that basic coke is desirable. Its chief value seems 
to be that coals which will not fuse into reliable coke can 
be made to agglomerate with slag as a binder as a result 
of the addition of a large percentage of lime. 
Os 

Sulphur in coke is almost wholly present as sulphide 
of iron (FeS), or perhaps more properly speaking as the 
magnetic sulphide (Fe,S,) and as such it readily dis- 
solves in the iron during the smelting process, unless it 1s 
carried into the slag by the use of suitable fluxes. In 
blast-furnace practice, limestone, which is charged with 
the ore and coke, slags this sulphur impurity as well as 
performs other functions. 

It is generally believed that the sulphur, in whatsoever 
form it is introduced into the furnace, is transformed 
into calcium sulphide (CaS) at high temperatures and, 
by virtue of its lighter specific gravity, floats off with 
the slag instead of dissolving in the metal. From this 
belief is deduced the well known axiom of the furnace- 
man: “A hot furnace makes iron, which is low in sul- 
phur and high in silicon and a cold furnace makes high- 
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sulphur and low-silicon iron,” which is true, unless the 
furnace is run hot and limy when both sulphur and sili- 
con will be low. 


Wuy Coxe SHouLp Not Have over ONE PER CENT. OF 
SULPHUR 


In passing it may be remarked that the chief source 
of sulphur in blast-furnace operation is the coke; hence it 
is easy to understand why the furnaceman always has his 
“weather-eye” open for the sulphur content of the fuel, 
especially if it runs over 1 per cent. The average coke op- 
erator knows what it means to try to pacify an irate fur- 
naceman if the coke plant has unfortunately shipped a 
few cars of coke-above the prescribed limit in sulphur. Of 
course, up in the Connellsville region we would not like 
to be accused, nay, even suspected, of such a breach of 
metallurgical etiquette, where by repute we have the finest 
coking coal in the world. 

This brings us to the question, “Why does the furnace- 
man object to more than 1 per cent. of sulphur in the 
coke?” For often the coal operator is apt to think that 
the ills of the furnaceman are largely imaginary, and that 
he is seeking to excuse himself by venting his spleen on 
the coke, but there is a valid reason why sulphur should 
not much exceed 1 per cent. if the furnace is to make 
good iron. Using round numbers, a ton of coke makes a 
ton of pig iron, and usually about a half ton of slag is 
produced in the process from which it is easily deduced 
that with a furnace working properly, the one-half ton 
of slag must carry all the sulphur in the ten of coke, that 
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is, it must remove twice as much sulphur per ton as each 
ton of the coke contains. 


Siac Can DissoLvE ONLY 2 To 244 PER CENT. OF 
SULPHUR 







Thus, if a 1 per cent. sulphur coke is used, the slag 
) will have to carry about 2 per cent. to remove the sul- 
. phur completely from the iron. Now the practical limit 
of solubility of the sulphur in the slag is usually consid- 
ered to be from 2 to 21% per cent. In other words, unless 
the furnace is run very limy, which practice is more or 
less detrimental to the lining, we do not expect the slag 
to hold more than 2 to 21% per cent. sulphur. There are 
“yare instances, however, where the slag has carried 214 
per cent. of sulphur or even more for a considerable 
length of time. 

This limit to the solubility of sulphur in slag is the 
h main reason why the furnaceman does not like his coke to 
contain much more than 1 per cent. of sulphur, Coke con- 
taining much more than 114 per cent. of that element has 
| put little metallurgical value for the economical manufac- 
ture of low-sulphur iron. 


| THe Arrempr to Make Basic Coxsr Is Not New 


In view of the foregoing, many attempts have been 
made to improve the chemical quality of coke from the 

sulphur standpoint during its manufacture. This paper 
» concerns itself only with the addition of crushed lime- 
stone to the charge of coal or the formation of basic coke. 
| The idea is old. Fulton tried it a number of years ago. 
I believe he mentions it in his book on “Coke.” Lately 
| the scheme has been revived, both here and abroad, the 
| 


claim being made that the cause for past failure lay in 
the fact that the mixtures were not scientifically propor- 
tioned. 


How tHe Limestone Requirep Is YALCULATED 


According to the claims of these latest investigators, 
the limestone must be added in proportion to the ash in 
the coal to form a slag consisting of a monosilicate of 
lime. In other words, the limestone addition is cal- 
culated much after the manner of determining the bur- 
dening a furnace. The following table and example will 
show how this calculation is made: 


TABLE FOR THE CALCULATION OF MONOSILICATES 
1 part of base combines with: 





1 part of SiO, combines with: 


ie 1.0 SiO. 1.86 CaO 1.0 CaO 0.535 SiO, 
1 1.0 SiO, 1.33 MgO 1.0 MgO 0.750 SiO. 
= 1.0 SiO, 1.14 Al,O, 1.0 Al,Os 0.873 SiO. 
. 1.0 SiO. 2.40 FeO 1.0 FeO 0.416 SiO, 
1.0 SiO, 1.77 Fe.0s; 1.0 Fe.0; 0.562 SiO. 
1.0 SiO, 2.36 MnO 1.0 MnO 0.422 SiO, 
1.0 SiO, 1.91 Mn,O,4 1.0 Mn,O, 0.524 SiO, 
1.0 SiO, 7.43 PbO 1.0 PbO 0.134 SiO, 

1.0 SiO, 3.32 CaCO; 


The table shows ir the second column the weight of the bases required to 
‘bind 1 part by weight of silica (SiO,) as monosilicates. The fourth column shows 
the weight of silica (SiO.) required to bind 1 part by weight of the various bases 
as monosilicates. : 
To calculate CaO as CaCO, multiply by 1.7857. 





é COAL ANALYSIS COMPOSITION OF ASH 
[ Per Cent. Per Cent. 
M@mvVolatile matter.........---- 39.05 Silicate. ,ate. hea eager et 47.85 
| We Bixed carbon............--- 52.34 Tron oxide. . 15.84 
ASRS eros 8.61 ‘Alumina, Js. 23.98 
= SO bikie IO ROO TNO ; 4.41 
100 .00 Mi aenesifie. siotaicreco hermes >< 1.66 
BaOHUT. 2, -< secs ess cec ees ; 2.09 Sip hurses eee Tale 
M, 94.85 
4.41 of lime x 0.535 = 2.36 per cent. silica (SiO.) taken care of by lime 
1.66 of magnesia X 0.750 = 1.24 per cent. silica taken care of by magnesia 
; Total 3.60 per cent. silica taken care of by lime and 


i magnesia 
 47.85—3.60. = 44.25 per cent. silica remaining to be taken care of 
44.25 K 3.32 = 146.88 percentage of CaCO, needed for every unit of ash 


146.88 X 5-0 = 12.65 per cent. CaCO, or limestone needed to flux the ash. 
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From the above, we calculate that. 12% per cent. of 
limestone, of good quality, is needed to flux the ash. It is 
the hope also that the sulphur in the coal will pass into 
the slag during the coking process. Both the coal and 
limestone must be crushed very fine. The coal should 
all practically pass a 1-in. screen, and the limestone, a 
20-mesh screen. The mixture must be intimate and thor- 
ough. 


Bastc Coke IN BEEHIVE Ovens A Toran FAILURE 
The ash in the coal under test in beehive ovens ran 
about 8 per cent. The limestone additions were made 
gradually, as it was early discovered that the physical 
quality of the coke was impaired, it being soft and crum- 
bling easily. 
ANALYSIS OF BASIC COKE 


Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cert. Per Cent. Per Cent 
Ash Sulphur Phosphorus Lime in Ash Sulphur Limestone 
in Ash Added 
13.93 0.882 0.008 1.65 0. 264 3 
15.85 0.918 9.010 4.18 0.537 5 
19.17 0.878 0.008 Dae 0.594 74 
19.90 1.000 0.013 6.34 0.911 10° 
27.19 0.942 0.012 12.24 0.998 123 
25.90 1.015 0.010 12.13 1.002 15 
ANALYSIS OF RUN-OF-MINE COKE 
Per Cent. 

Volatilesmrattebhnicr:csenea tremens aicters eemcet ats 0.75 

Fixed ¢arboneccuradce tit b ee tere reat a a) cero) elme 87.07 

ASI oh ce een: darn ree cts teaver at peered tare 12.18 

Sulph urs ccs cee opal eears op oot balay Wet aban bert ade 0.891 

Phosphorus ae Merete eee 0.014 


About 121% per cent. of limestone was theoretically re- 
quired to form the so called basic coke, but this high per- 
centage rendered it practically worthless. Failure to se- 
cure high enough temperatures in the beehive process 
may be ascribed as the reason. It is an internal-combus- 
tion process and the large quantities of “black damp” 
(CO,) given off by the decomposition of the limestone, 
seemed to smother the fire. In fact, the conclusion was 
reached that “basic coke” by the beehive process, was a 
total failure from the physical standpoint. 


Basic CoKkE IN BypropucT OvENS 


More promise was held forth by the byproduct ovens, 
as it is a retort method, external heat being applied, but 
here, too, the claims for “basic coke” were not completely 
realized. 

The temperature of the coking mass is not high enough, 
even in byproduct practice, to cause the sulphur to pass 
into calcium sulphide (CaS) during the coking process, 
as evidenced by the following data: 


TEMPERATURES IN COKING MASS OVEN NO. 47 TEST NO. 1 


Time Hole No. 1 Hole No. 2 Hole No. 3, 
Deg. F. Deg. F. Deg. 9 37 
5:30 p.m. 350 325 275 
6:00 p.m. 200 225 200 
6:30 p.m. 200 225 200 
7:00 p.m. 200 270 250 
8:00 p.m. 220 250 240 
9:00 p.m. 230 260 250 
10:00 p.m. 230 260 240 
11:00 p.m. 240 280 240 
12:00 m. 240 280 240 
1:00 a.m. 280 290 250 
2:00 a.m. 380 320 250 
3:00 a.m 690 360 290: 
4:00 a.m 1220 420 380 
5:00 a.m 1300 720 620: 
6:00 a.m. 1360 1060 822 
7:00 a.m. 1400 1120 880: 
8:00 a.m. 1580 1550 1510: 
9:00 a.m 1700 1700 1680 
10:00 a.m 1770 1770 1770 
11:00 a.m. 1920 1920 1950 
TEMPERATURE AS PUSHED 
Location Pyrometer Deg. Fahr. 
Hole N 0; Lees sce as veers Hoskins 1814. f 
Holet No.’ 2iaiaeateins ean as wes Hoskins 1814. 
Holes N Oi eerteralarsiet tans ate oss Hoskins 1830 
On the coke mass............-. Wanner 1938 
On the oven walls............ Wanner 1992 
Flue on No. 46 (pusher side) Wanner 2370 
Flue on No. 48 (pusher side) Wanner 2300 
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The study of the temperature chart is interesting. Hole 
No. 1, for the pyrometer, was located in the charge near 
the side wall, No. 3, in the center of the charge, and No. 
2, at an intermediate point, all on a line at 45 deg. in- 
clination to the axis of the door of the oven. The maxi- 
mum temperature in the coking mass in good practice was 
about 1900 deg. F., and rather strange to say even at the 
beginning of the process it was about as hot in the middle 
as at the sides, yet raw coal would have appeared in the 
center had the coke been pushed ahead of time. The 
flues on either side showed a temperature of about 2400 
deg. F. 


ONLY ONE-THIRD OF ORIGINAL SuLPHUR Is COMBINED 
wiTH LIME IN Bypropuct Basic COKE 


The analyses of the coal used showed ash 8.61 per cent. 
and sulphur 2.09 per cent., and the composition of the ash 
showed that 1214 per cent. of limestone was necessary 
to form a flux. These detailed analyses have been given 
elsewhere. 

Only one-third of the original sulphur in the regular 
coke is changed to calcium sulphide (CaS) in basie coke, 
in which form it is supposed to pass through the blast fur- 
nace unchanged and float off into the slag instead of pass- 
ing into the pig as iron sulphide (FeS) does. This per- 
centage is too small to have metallurgical significance. 

Furthermore, the sulphur is higher in basic coke than 
in run-of-mine coke, due to the lime of the limestone tak- 
ing on some of the otherwise volatile sulphur in the coal. 
It was supposed that the limestone would not be decom- 
posed by the heat of the coking process until all of the 
volatile sulphur had been driven off, but practically this 
was not true. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF Basic CoKE 


Another of the claims for basic coke is that the physi- 
cal quality is improved by the addition of limestone to 
the coking charge. Within certain limits this is true in 
byproduct coke—never in beehive coke. The improve- 
ment is due to the slag binder if the proper temperature 
is attained, otherwise the free lime, upon exposure to the 
air, slakes and causes the coke to crumble and fall apart. 





COMPOSITION OF COKE 
Run-of-Mine Coke Basie Coke 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Volatile matter... «ase seen oe eats 9.90 2.34 
Bixed carbon. fenton: oe eee 85.51 72.70 
ASH yo ic.fs Sete eh acto PRG ico gle rte em 13.59 24.96 
100.00 100.00 
Sulphur’ Koes see oe alee Cee eas 1.62 1.76 
COMPOSITION OF THE ASH 
Run-of-Mine Coke Basic Coke 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Biliganje Vaart citiew socdls eirich arsenite oe 46.87 24.06 
Tron Oxide :..nee ose eee ee Ree : 15.6) 11.54 
AVOID 815..' oe oiy.s cea = at dee Le ee 24.12 9.93 
Lame 2c. ce a. ek Cee ae eee te 4.21 48.00 
MS OneSIf i F.ns at ao et ie tee tenes 1.41 1.15 
Sulphur fish cadet tne ae heres 0.86 0.61 
Sulphurad.c.3 2; uth ect on ania nee ee eee 93.08 95.29 
Caleiumeniphidera eee eee trace 0.52 


PHYSICAL TESTS OF BASIC COKE 


Basic Coke— 

123 Per Cent. Limestone 
31.9 per cent. 
43.9 per cent. 

0.934 
1.666 


Run-of Mine Coke 


Shatter testwe-n ee. es ys cer 70.5 per cent. 
POLOSity «- cache on eee Cer oo Sy DOL: Conte 
Apparent sp. g 0.900 
Real Sp Pl. mas ape teeny cle 1.470 


The shatter test is the crucial determination. It is 
made according to the U. S. Government’s specifications, 
that is, 4 drops of a given quantity of coke at a height of 
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6 ft. are made and then the broken coke is passed over q 
2-in. screen. The percentage passing through is then de- 
termined. In the above examples, 7014 per cent. of run- 
of-mine coke and 31.9 per cent. of basic coke passe| 
through the 2-in. screen. The latter figure is about stani|- 
ard for byproduct coke. “ 


THE PossIBLE ADVANTAGES OF BAsic CoKE 


The porosity and the specific gravity of the basic coke 
are better than those values for the run-of-mine coke. .y 
fact, we believe it is possible to take an. inferior grade 
of coking coal, and, by the scientific use of crushed lime- 
stone in the byproduct process, make A-1 blast-furnace 
fuel, where otherwise a total failure would result. As 
before stated, this is due to the formation of a slag binder 
in the coke. Owing to the strength given by this binder, 
vast quantities of low-grade or semi-coking coals woul 
be opened up for byproduct use. Whether or not “the 
game is worth the candle,” at present is without the scope 
of this article. 

There might be some advantage to the furnaceman in 
having limestone added to the coke instead of with it. 
There are also some natural advantages to the byproduct 
operator. The total ammonia yield would be increased by 
the addition of limestone to the coal, and the percentage 
of fixed ammonia decreased, which would lessen the work 
of the stills in the indirect or semi-direct processes. 

Finally, the main aim inthe search for basic coke has 
been to produce a slag in the fuel which will carry the 
sulphur with it. But even if this were possible during 
the coking process, it could not be safely assumed that 
the sulphur would not get into the iron in passing through 
the blast furnace just as it does now without the proper 
safeguards. In fact, we believe the old assumption .that 
calcium sulphide passes through the blast furnace un- 
changed, is erroneous, and that it would avail nothing. 
from the sulphur standpoint, to have basic coke. Calcium 
sulphide is stable only at high temperatures and in a re- 
ducing atmosphere. As the matter now stands, we think 
that the sulphur in basic coke would be acted upon by 
the iron ore in the top of the blast furnace and changed 
back into its original harmful form ready to be assim- 
lated by the pig iron, unless slagged off as usual, due 
to the action of the metallic oxides on calcium sulphide 
(CaS) at comparatively low temperatures. 

In view of the foregoing, we conclude: First, that 
basic coke, in the chemical sense, is not practically feasi- 
ble, nor wholly desirable; secondly, in the physical sense, 
it has possibilities in utilizing low-giade semicoking 
coals for byproduct use. 
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New Freight Rates in Kansas 


The Kansas Utilities commission held hearings at Topeka, 
Kan., during the past week, regarding new freight rates 
for mine-run coal. This class, under present conditions, takes 
the lump-coal rate. Consumers advocated that mine-run coal 
take the slack rate. Operators are against the proposed 
change almost without exception. Should it be put into effect, 
slack would be a drug on the market, according to those in 
touch with the situation. The rate would apply only on 
shipments in Kansas, even if projected. The commission took 
the matter under advisement after hearing testimony from all 
sources and will not announce its decision for some time, 
according to present indications. Some of the Kansas oper- 
ators who testified, asserted that the Southeastern Kansas 
coal field is waning fast. The maximum output, eight mil- 
lion tons annually, will be reached in five years, it was stated, 
About 6,700,000 tons were mined in 1912. 


December 13, 1913 


A New Coal Railroad 


The Buckhannon & Northern R.R., now being con- 
jstructed between Rivesville, W. Va. (five miles north of 
|'Pairmont) and the West Virginia-Pennsylvania line, will 
|}tap a large area of excellent Pittsburgh coal which has 
hitherto lain idle, because the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. by 


‘some mischance was built on the wrong side of the Monon- 








—— 


‘gahela River. As will be seen, without the building of 
‘expensive bridges, the road could not tap the Pitts- 
‘burgh coal bed, except in insignificant areas near Mon- 
‘tana, and Opekiska, where there are already mines owned 
by the Consolidation Coal Co. and the Pittsburg Steam 
‘Coal Co. The Upper Freeport and the Lower Kittanning 
coals can be found on the right or east bank of the river, 
but they have not been worked along the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. Consequently there is but little activity 
throughout Monongalia County. The building of the 
railroad will change this condition and bring a strong 
competitor into the field. 
_ The Buckhannon & Northern R.R. is being built by the 
Little Kanawha Syndicate consisting of the Pittsburg & 
| Lake Erie R.R. Co., the Pennsylvania Co., and the Balti- 
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ing, and the coal is being taken to the Bliss breaker, two 
miles away, for preparation, 

The buildings of this colliery, all designed by F. J. 
Nies, the company’s architect, will be the most modern 
and artistic of any in the anthracite region. They are all 
built of concrete and brick, except the breaker itself, and 
are all entirely fireproof. The breaker is to be of concrete 
up to the pocket linc, and of steel and wire glass above. 
The output of the plant will be about 5000 to 6000 tons 
daily. 

Along the north side of the hill, upon which the col- 
liery is located, are the powder magazine, the wash house 
for the men, the model barn for the mules, the wire 
and cement house, the ice house, and the fan house with 
its two 20-ft. fans. In this building, also, is an air com- 
pressor with a capacity of 1500 cu.ft. per minute, which 
will be used for small hoists in the mines. Two more 
buildings on the north side of the hill are the supply house 
and the engine house for No. 1 slope. In the center are 
the two shaft engine houses. The main shafts at pres- 
ent are 930 ft. deep. 

On the south side of the hill is the steam plant with 
its 135-ft. stack. There are shower baths for the fire- 











Tor BuckHANNON & Nortoern R.R. Wutce Wirt Open Ur tur Reeron NortH or FAarrmMont, W. Va. 


more & Ohio R.R. Co. It will connect at the southern 
end with’ the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and at the northern 
junction with the Monongahela River R.R., which is 
owned jointly by the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R. Co. Thus the coal will find 
an entry into Pittsburgh. 

The maximum grades are 0.15 per cent., and several 
miles are entirely level. The maximum curvature is § 
deg., and as there are only two curves of this sharpness, 
the maximum severity of curvature may later be reduced 
to 6 deg. The track is laid with 85-Ib. rail, and the work 
is designed for the heaviest traffic. There are five steel 

_ bridges, one a viaduct, 274 ft. long, and another a cross- 
ing 290 ft. long, over Indian Creek, opposite Opekiska. 
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A Large Modern Breaker 


Work is progressing rapidly on the new Loomis colliery 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., near 
Nanticoke. Over 40 of the 81 concrete footings 
for the new breaker are in position, and all the other 
buildings are practically completed. The hoisting en- 
gines at the two main shafts and at No, 1 slope are work- 


men in this building, and blast fans for the furnaces in 
the basement. The power is now supplied by the tempor- 
ary plant at the foot of the hill, but the large boiler 
house will be ready in December. At the foot of the 
hill also are two pretty double houses, concrete with cov- 
ered pergolas in front, for the use of the mine foremen. 

The breaker, which will also be along the south side 
of the hill, will be the third in the region to be entirely 
operated by electricity. The power will be supplied by 
the company’s Nanticoke plant, which also supplies the 
power for the Truesdale breaker, about two miles away. 
The equipment of the Loomis breaker as to shakers, spiral 
separators, sorting tables, rolls and jigs will be modeled 
largely after that in the Truesdale breaker in that every 
unit of machinery will be operated by its individual mo- 
tor. 

There will be four shafts in all at this operation. The 
steel headframes, 80 ft. high, are in place over the two 
main shafts, each 50.4x14 ft., and these shafts are being 
operated. The shafts are equipped with gooseneck auto- 
matic dumping carriages, which dump ‘the coal upon a 
bucket-type endless conveyor running from the mouth of 
the shafts to the breaker. 
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The third shaft is the old Dundee shaft, abandoned in 
1851 on account of the gaseous nature of the mine and 
the lack of proper ventilating facilities at that time. Coal 
from this shaft was shipped by boat to Philadelphia. The 
shaft, which was 10x16 ft., has been filled up to get rid 
of the water in it, and a caisson will be sunk around it 
and the shaft enlarged to 14x20 ft. The old shaft was 
810 ft. deep, and was sunk to the Ross vein, The fourth 
shaft will be sunk near the Nanticoke power plant, and 
the coal from all four will be run into the breaker through 
the conveyor line. 

There are 1247 acres in the property, and the buildings 
with their fireproof construction, resemble a group of col- 
lege buildings rather than those of a colliery. 
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A Plumb-Bob Holder 


An ingenious device for carrying a transit plumb-bob 
is described in a recent issue of Hngineering News as 
follows: . 

A plumb-bob holder attached to one leg of the transit 
tripod has been designed by a Canadian surveyor, as a remedy 
for the plumb-bob getting lost or punching holes in the 
transitman’s pockets. The cut shows the device applied to a 

split-leg tripod. The point of 
cots the plumb-bob rests ina 4%-in. 
hole bored % in. deep in the 
spacing block of the leg, while 
oo its neck fits between two 
f strips of brass. The inner 
7 strip, A, is secured by two 
screws. The outer strip B is 
hinged at one end, while the 
other end is notched to hook 
over a pin C. This pin is fitted 
as a clamp screw, so that by 
a slight turn of the milled 
head the plate is held firmly 
in place, Both plates are 
slightly bent at the middle so 
as to allow for the neck of 
the plumb-bob and the string 
which is wound around it. 

This contrivance is de- 
scribed in the 1913 ‘“Proceed- 
ings’ of the Dominion Land 
Surveyors Association, by F. H. 








Kitto, Director of Surveys, 

Dawson, Yukon Territory, 

Se ei Canada. He states that he 

Piums-Bosp HoLpEr on’ Uses (this\\as the (permanent 


receptacle for the plumb-bob, 
whether in the field or the 
office. 
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Vigilance and Co-operation as Factors 


of Safety 
By W. E. Hoiuanp* 


Believing that the following recommendations, recently 
made with a view to reducing the number of accidents, 
both fatal and nonfatal, occurring in the district, to a 
minimum, would be of value to all engaged in mining, I 
submit them for consideration and discussion. 

The usual custom, at most of the mines operating in 
this vicinity at the present time, is for one or more com- 
pany men to pass through the entries at the beginning of 
each shift, and examine the roof and take down any loose 
pieces of slate or rock that are found to be unsafe. While 
this is a good system, as far as it goes, I believe it can 
be improved. To my mind, the weakest point in the 
method is that no one is made responsible for any acci- 





*State mine inspector, District No. 1, Albia, Iowa. 
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dent that may occur. It has been my chief endeavor to 
eliminate this weakness and make somebody clearly re 
sponsible for the safety of haulage roads and traveling 
ways throughout the mine. 

For the toiler underground, surrounded as he is 
dangers seen and unseen, there is never too much protee- 
tion at the best; and whatever is worth doing in his be 
half, is surely worth doing wel!. In order to reduce to a 
minimum the accidents that are of such common occur- 
rence and which arise from incomplete or careless inspec- 
tion or lack of care and caution on the part of the worker, 
every effort must be made to awaken both employer and 
employed to recognize their respective individual respon- 
sibilities. It is important that they should realize that 
they must meet on common ground and amalgamate their 
efforts to avoid the common mine accidents that are of al- 
most daily occurrence. 


ReEpoRTING UNSAFE CONDITIONS 


The first recommendation of which I have spoken was 
to the effect that each company or operator appoint a 
competent, sober and reliable man, who should go on duty 
at night shift and make a rigid examination of all the 
entries and traveling ways throughout the mine. This 
examination should include the observing of all unsafe 
conditions of any nature whatsoever, giving particular 
attention to the security of the roof and coal; and th 
condition, amount and style of timbering. 

The examiner should record in a book, carried for that 
purpose, each unsafe condition, describing its nature and 
location. A carbon copy of the report of each examina- 
tion should be given to the day foreman, whose first duty 
would be to examine the report and remove or safeguard 
each of the dangers mentioned. When this has been done 
the report should be signed by the foreman and sent to 
the superintendent, for his information. 

This system would not only make the mine foreman 
responsible for the condition of the mine each day; but it 
would keep the superintendent intelligently informed as 
to the dangers existing in the mine and would, besides, 
serve a good purpose as reference, in case of accident. 
The effect of thus fixing the responsibility for accident, 
upon each official charged with the work of inspecting the 
mine or removing the dangers found, would be to increase 
the degree of caution and efficiency of every mine official. 
Under such a system, many small details that were for- 
merly disregarded would be given attention. 

The second recommendation had reference to a useless 
practice that has, in the past, contributed so largely to 
the occurrence of avoidable accidents. I refer to the 
habit so prevalent among the men and boys employed 
in the mines, of visiting each other in their respective 
working places. Not only does this habit result in a loss 
of time to the workers and, to an extent, reduce the 
capacity of the mine for putting out coal; but there is a 
tendency, atesuch times, for idle loiterers to engage in 
practices that impair both health and morals. The visit- 
ing should be done at the evening fireside, when the day’s 
work is ended. 

It should be remembered, in this connection, that when 
an accident occurs to a man or boy who is out of his place, 
no one can be held accountable for the same; but the 
responsibility rests upon the individual alone. There are 
numerous instances of record where ‘serious injury and 
even death have resulted from this practice. I would sug- 
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st that legislation along this line would help greatly to 
duce the number of avoidable accidents. 

‘The third and last recommendation was to the effect 
‘at any employee who knows of an existing danger, 
ther in his own or in another working place, or on the 
pad or traveling ways of the mine, shall at once notify 
‘e mine foreman, giving its nature and location. Every 
bine worker should feel his individual responsibility in 
his regard. The safety of the mine demands this hearty 
yOperation on the part of every worker, in the effort 
', remove every source of danger common to mining. 
‘The old adage: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
\sfety,’ applies emphatically in coal mining. Tf there is 
ae place more than another where vigilance is an eternal 
‘ecessity, it is in the dismal domain of darkness where 
ye toiler daily and hourly courts disaster and death, 
1 order to provide the necessities and comforts of home 
‘nd life for those whom he loves and cherishes. 

The point I desire to impress most strongly is that 
‘esponsibility for safety rests equally on every mine work- 
tr, whether he be official, shifthand, miner or laborer. No 
ne is exempt, as far as his ability to observe and act ex- 
ends. Let anyone who enters the mine realize his in- 
lividual responsibility for the promotion of safety. 
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‘Michigan Mining Interests in Spitz- 
bergen 

| The Arctic Coal Co., controlled by John M. Longyear, 
of Marquette, Mich., and associates, has in 1913 shipped 
35,000 tons of coal from its mines in Spitzbergen, within 
the Arctic Circle. The coal has gone to continental ports. 
The company owns two steamers, one the “Kwasind,” of 
3800 tons burden, that regularly carries coal in the ship- 
ping season, the months of July, August and September, 
and the “William D. Monroe,” a whaler that is used in 
transporting supplies, but it depends for most of the ton- 
nage it needs on season charters. 

It is 10 years since Longyear’s attention was first di- 
rected to the coal resources of Spitzbergen, and the pres- 
ent stage of the Arctic company’s enterprise represents 
eight years’ continuous development, conducted on a con- 
stantly increasing scale. 

Great sums of money have been spent in the field by 
Longyear and his associates, and the only returns so 
far have been the few cargoes sent to civilization. But 
the region possesses termendous resources in coal, and if 
all goes well the men interested in the Arctic company 
will be richly rewarded, both for their daring and the per- 
‘sistence of their efforts to have the international status of 
Spitzbergen satisfactorily determined. 

The shipment of 38,000 tons of coal to southern ports 
this year was more than has been forwarded in any pre- 
Yious season and more, also, than will likely be forwarded 
next year, for the shipment was incidental to the develop- 
ment of the property. The stage of actual mining on a 
‘eommercial basis has not yet been reached. However, the 
preliminary work has been well advanced and Longyear 
expects that the company’s operations will soon be defi- 
nitely determined. Much equipment will have to be in- 
stalled before the property is in readiness for production 
on a large scale. The general manager is Scott Turner. 

A deposit of more than 60,000,000 tons has been indi- 
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cated by the operations to date. The mines are worked 
by 250 to 300 men, and, although the shipping season 
lasts but three months, mining is carried on throughout 
the year. The geological conditions place no bar on suc- 
cessful mining in the Spitzbergen fields. The beds are 
uniform to a surprising degree, running about 31% ft. 
thick, and the mining problem is simple. The coal is 
undercut, and drops from the sandstone capping which 
overlies it. The sandstone makes a stable roof and has to 
be supported with comparatively little timbering. How- 
ever, other conditions raise some question as to what part 
of the coal can be taken out. 

The international phase of the matter is one that con- 
tinues to give concern to the men interested in the com- 
pany, for Spitzbergen remains No Man’s land, and al- 
though the Arctic company holds title to its 170 square 
miles of land by purchase from a Norwegian company, 
by exploration and by possession, it is regarded as an in- 
terloper by the northern nations of Europe, and its rights 
may not be established without a fight. 

In fact, the company’s land has already been entered 
upon by a force of Russians, who have undertaken explor- 
ation and who have carried it forward sufficiently so that 
they have shipped a cargo of coal. What to do about 
these invaders is only one of the many problems that give 
concern to the officials of the Arctic company. There is a 
strong suspicion that they have pursued their course with 
the knowledge of the Russian government. 

Norway has made several attempts to bring together 
representatives of eight leading nations in a conference 
in which steps will be taken to determine the status of 
Spitzbergen, but so far the conference has failed to even- 
tuate. It seems impossible to agree on a time when all the 
powers are willing to settle down to the task of determin- 
ing how Spitzbergen shall be governed, or what rights 
will be respected there. : 


Our FEDERAL GovERNMENT Has GIVEN BUT SMALL As- 
SURANCE OF PROTECTION 


The officials of the Arctic Coal Co. have met with no 
more success obtaining satisfactory assurances about the 
backing it will get from the American state department 
than Norway has encountered in bringing the powers to- 
gether to deal with the subject. In one of President 
Taft’s messages reference was made to the anomalous con- 
dition existing in Spitzbergen, and the necessity of pro- 
tecting American interests, but so far there has been no 
more definite declaration that Americans who have made 
investments in Spitzbergen will be protected by the Gov- 
ernment in the final scramble for land and power. 

That this is the case is not due to a lack of representa- 
tions by officers of the company to the state department, 
but to the reluctance of the officials of that department to 
act finally on the matter. Longyear has frequently had 
the matter before the undersecretaries, and recently dis- 
cussed it with Solicitor General Folk and other officials. 
This last interview gave Longyear considerable satisfac- 
tion and he is hopeful that steps will soon be taken to de- 
fine the position of the American government in relation 
to Spitzbergen.. With the Russians aggressively in pos- 
session of tracts of the company’s land, and showing every 
evidence of a purpose to go ahead and mine coal, this 
naturally is a matter of great interest to the men who 
have staked so heavily on the exploitation of the Spitz- 
bergen coal fields—Hngineering and Mining Journal. 
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Meeting of Coal Mining Institute of America 


SY NOPSIS—The winter session of the institute was the 
most successful in its history, and the papers were all of 
unusual interest. The principal discussions were on the 
effect of adding foreign bodies to coal before coking, on 
profits of efficiency and their distribution, and on Rule 
18 of the Pennsylvania State mine law, 

3 

The meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of America 
was called to order by W. E. Fohl, president, at 10 a.m., 
on Dec. 4, in the assembly room of the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. The short. initial session was entirely 
taken up by regular business of the less interesting kind. 
The president declared that he had no address to deliver, 
so the meeting was soon adjourned. 

After lunch the assembly room filled to everflowing and 
several extra chairs had to be provided for the unusually 
large attendance. Harrington Emerson’s address (see p. 
886) entitled “Efficiency in Coal Mining,” was most in- 
teresting, but perhaps the best feature of his part of the 
program was his reply to criticisms, in which he digressed 
slightly from bituminous coal mining in obtaining illus- 
trations of his ideas. 

The principal objections were to his argument that 
strikes are unnecessary, and to the practice of the effic- 
iency experts in bringing all the pressure to bear on the 
employer and not on the employee. So long as the latter 
regarded efficiency as a means of making money for the 
operator, so long will he oppose it. As a matter of fact, 
the chief gainer in efficiency will be the workingman, but 
he must not claim the whole gain or there will be no in- 
ducement for the operator to sink his money in increased 
efficiency. On the whole, however, the differences of opin- 
ion were rather in expression and emphasis than in real 
essentials, 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


Among those addressing the meeting were C. L. Clark, 
S. A. Taylor and Thomas L. Lewis, the latter being the 
ex-president of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Clyde G. Brehm, electrician of the Oliver-Snyder Steel 
Co., Uniontown, Penn., then read his paper on “Safe- 
guarding the Use of Electricity in Mines.” This paper ap- 
peared in last week’s issue of Coan Acr. H. H. Clark 
responded in general approval of the paper. Jesse K. 
Johnston’s paper, entitled “A Study of the Wages and 
Selling Price of Coal in the Pittsburgh District,” will also 
appear in an early issue. It was exactly described in the 
title as the author made no attempt to analyze causes or 
to draw deductions. 

After a few complimentary references to E, W. Parker’s 
analysis of the conditions of the coal trade in the bitum- 
inous regions (made at the American Mining Congress), 
there was no further discussion of note. In apparent con- 
tradiction of A. J. Moorshead’s dictum in Philadelphia, 
the coal operators did not “just like to talk about their 
troubles.” 

The institute banquet was also served in the assembly 
room. H. M. Wilson, engineer-in-charge of the Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn., addressed the meeting on in- 
dustrial safety. In his speech he claimed for the mining 
industry the honor of being the source of the widespread 
movement for the conservation of life. C. L. Fay then 


made a plea for subscribing memberships at five times 
the regular yearly rate and found several volunteers., Dr. 
W. J. Holland, director of the Carnegie Museum, who 
was erecting a diplodocus in Spain, was unable to be 
present. Thos. L. Lewis addressed the audience and 
made quite a favorable impression. 


THE QUESTION Box 


The question box was then opened by John I. Pratt, 
state mine inspector at Pittsburgh, the first question be- 
ing: “Should rescue work after mine disasters be per- 
formed by men in the employ of the coal operators, or by 
specially trained corps maintained by the federal or state 
government? The answer is obvious enough. It would 
be unfortunate, indeed, if the whole burden of reseue 
were to be placed on any official body. However, the per- 
sons discussing the questions, including J. W. Paul, took 
up a larger view of the question and discussed the rea- 
sons for the continued existence of state and federal 
rescue corps and the matter of control. In brief it may 
be said he did not claim or desire any dominating au. 
thority for the federal corps. For further details refer- 
ence may be made to an editorial in this issue on the Na- 
tional Mine Rescue Service. As the question box took 
up much time, the other questions were reserved for the 
following morning. 


WuicuH Race or PEorteE Is Most Sussect To 
ACCIDENTS 


The first question at the morning session was: “Are 
accidents more frequent among the foreigners from Italy, 
Hungary, Poland, ete., than among English-speaking 
people? As we hope to publish H. I. Smith’s reply, it is 
enough to state that the figures of the West Virginia 
Department of Mines show the most meager variation be- 
tween the death risks of natives and foreigners. Unfor- 
tunately, West Virginia is probably the only state publish- 
ing statistics of the nationality of living and uninjured 
miners, though nearly all states publish the nationality 
of those injured fatally or otherwise. Mr. Smith’s fig- 
ures were for one year only and some nationalities, no- 
tably the English, are not represented in proportion suffi- 
cient to give any exact determination. 

The third question evidenced the conviction of the ques- 
tioner, F. C. Keighley. It is stated as a declaration of 
principles. It had reference to the injustice of enforcing 
Rule No. 18 of the Mine Code without considering local 
conditions. Rule No. 18 refers to the driving of explora- 
tory drill holes 3 ft. ahead of shot holes when approach- 
ing clay veins. The old law has the same provisions as 
the present, but by the omission of a preposition or 80, 
and the change of punctuation, the provision has been 
totally changed so as to refer to all narrow workings in- 
stead of to clay veins in headings. 


Exception Is TAKEN TO ATTORNEY GENERAL’S RULING 


S. A. Taylor took exception to the attorney general’s 
ruling in favor of a drastic interpretation of the law, and 
pointed out how the wording had been changed without 
the knowledge of anyone that a modification was intended. 
He believed the law as originally written was perfectly 
logical. Clay veins are frequently crevices filled with 
clay, which crevices extend from the Pittsburgh coal up 
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the Sewickley and Redstone measures. Large bodies of 
‘as are let loose when these crevices are uncovered, and 
t is best to let these stored-up bodies of gas loose by 
‘mall hole where their escape can be observed and con- 
‘rolled, rather than to let them be suddenly uncovered by 
heavy shot. The approach of a clay vein is easily fore- 
sasted for the coal gets hard and gnarly. It is wrong to 
say the law would be a dead letter if it applied only to 
‘lay veins on the ground, and that it was only of force 
when the workings reached an indeterminable point, be- 
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eause clay veins do give advance warning of their pres- 
mce. 
F.C. Keighley then presented his case as against the 
state. His company had not definitely determined to drive 
ap its rooms throughout the mines and let the pillars 
stand till later, but that was practically its present prac- 
tice in places. The first recovery was only 15 per cent. ; 
the other 85 per cent. might stay for five or ten years. 
The pillars left were 90 ft. wide. When he attempted 
to run crosscuts through these pillars after long exposure 
‘to the air on both sides, rule No. 18 was enforced against 
him. He regarded it an unfair provision. He had clay 
veins but they were not such as Mr, Taylor described. 
They were clay rolls in the floor, and they never cut 
the coal down to a thickness of less than two feet, and 
meyer had any leaders passing up to the top of the seam. 
They could not carry gas, therefore, from other beds. 
_ Mr. Smith explained that the laws were not punctuated 
till printed in pamphlet form. The punctuation was then 
‘added by an editor. The legislature had nothing to do 
‘with periods, colons, semicolons and commas. 
| 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Three other questions which were to have been dis- 
cussed were ruled out by the chair for lack of time. The 
elections then ‘took place, and the following were elected 


for the coming year: 





“Campbell, chief 
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President, J. K. Johnston, general mine superinten- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Creighton, Penn. ; 
1st vice-president, W. Seddon, Brownsville, Penn.; 2nd 
vice-president, A. P. Cameron, superintendent of the 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Penn.; 3rd vice-president, 
I. G. Roby, state mine inspector, of Uniontown, Penn. ; 
secretary-treasurer, C. L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

@. A. Burrell then read a paper on the “Relative Ef- 
fect on Men and Small Animals of Small Amounts of 
Carbon Monoxide.” This will be reproduced in an early 
issue, so it is only necessary to say that Mr. Burrell’s 
statement that opinions differed as to what were injurious 
“doses of monoxide was fully borne out in the discussion. 
We hope some time that Mr. Burrell will answer W. J. 
Price’s question as to the manner in which the Bureau 
compensates for the changes produced by a large animal 


or man on the percentage of vitiated air in the atmos- 


phere of the test chamber. In some manner this ques- 


tion was overlooked. 


PAPERS ON COKE 


The article on “Basic Coke” (see page 894), by Jas 
chemist of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., fol- 
lowed and was discussed after lunch, as was also the 
paper of F. C. Keighley on “What is the Proper Method 
of Sampling the Beehive Coke Oven for Analysis” (see 
It may be noted that by basic coke is meant 
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better results by cracking the coal. 
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the coke substance. There is another definition used in 
the trade. This declares basic coke to be coke which is 
too high in phosphorus to be used in a bessemer converter. 
The name “high-phos coke” is sometimes used for fuel of 
this description. 


Mesasr OrE Was Mixed witH PowpERED COAL, BUT 
ResuLtt Was A FAILURE 


Mr. Keighley stated that he had mixed 10 per cent. 
of Mesabi ore with powdered coal and obtained a strong 
coke, closely resembling the ordinary run-of-mine variety, 
though it rusted somewhat badly when watered. The 
manufacturers wanted to offset the dustiness of the ore 
by introducing it into the furnace as part of the coke 
charge, but 10 per cent. was regarded as being too small 
a proportion so it was raised gradually to 20 per cent. 
The result was a failure, as the final product was a fluxed 
material of no possible value as coke. Later attempts 
were made to use breeze in the oven charge, but the re- 
sults were not encouraging. 

J. L. Sherrick declared that 2600 deg. of temperature 
were necessary for the lime to form a slag in the coke, 
and he could not see how that action could take place in 
the byproduct oven where the heat was insufficient. ie B. 
Wilson discussed the addition of sodium chloride to the 
coal. This, J. R. Campbell stated he had tested and was 
full of hope that it would solve the problem. However, 
as the product ammonium chloride instead of ammonia 
was formed, the indirect process of producing sulphate of 
ammonium had to be adopted. This made the addition of 
common salt to the coal undesirable. 

E. W. Parker asked F. C. Keighley if the coal was 
crushed before coking in the Connellsville region, and the 
latter stated that one concern had crushed and washed its 
coal and found the percentage of sulphur increased over 
uncrushed and washed coal. They found they obtained 
By not producing so 
fine a powder, the flake “sulphur” could be separated. 
When crushed, this “sulphur” became fine and could not 
be removed from the coal. He believed this flake “sul- 
phur” came from solutions which descended through the 
roof. It was his experience that coal was higher in sul- 
phur when found under a sandstone roof, which is per- 
meable, and lower in sulphur when under a close shale 
roof. 

W. F. Elwood neither came nor sent his paper on 
“Stray Electric Currents,” and the meeting proceeded to 
W. R. Crane’s interesting address on the “Coal-Mining 
Fields and Transportation Problems in Alaska.” The 
address on “Portable Electric Mine Lamps,” by H. H. 
Clark, interested and pleased the audience, but did not 
draw out much discussion. 

Finally with the nomination of a committee on elec- 
trical affairs to discuss the adoption of standards for elec- 
tric mine lamps, the meeting closed. The committee 
thus formed consists of C. A. Means, electrical engineer 
to the Department of Mines; R. N. Hosler, chief engi- 
neer of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., and 
H. T. Booker of Monongahela, Penn. 
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Asphalt residue from petroleum and water-gas, tar and 
pitch in large percentages are the best briquette binders for 
lignites that are caked by fire. Starch, magnesia and sul- 
phite liquor are the best for noneaking lignites. With grates 
constructed so as to hold the fire together, lignite briquettes 
without any binder give good results. 
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SNAP SHOTS IN COAL MINING 
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SHows DAMAGE Done To CLovELLEY TIPPLE, Vico County, INpD., By ExpLosion on Nov. 10 
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Coal Plants in 


Ruins of Generat Coat Orrice AND MANAGER'S 
RresIpDENCE AT LAMPACITOS. 

Wreck or FAN AnD Lamp Hovse ar Mine No. 38, 
NEAR ROsITA. 

Tis Ig WHat Remains or THE LAMPACITOS COAL 
WASHER. , 

Interior oF LAmMpacitros PowrER House. ALL EQvuIp- 
MENT IN Piant Is Now a Torat Loss. THE In- 
STALLATION INCLUDED Two Drrect-CONNECTED GEN- 
ERATORS AND Two BELTED SETS. 
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Mexico Are Destroyed 





Reatarxs of LAmMPactros WarreHnouses, Erc., WITH 
RUINED BUILDINGS IN BACKGROUND. 

Conprrion or Some or THE Executive BUILDINGS 
AT AGUJITA. 

SuHows WHAT REMAINS OF THE AGUJITA W ASHER. 
Tus Property Was DestroyepD By REBELS. ALL 
Work Now SuspeNpED Excerpt Fans AnD PuMPs 
At tHE Agugita MINES. 

WHat Remarns or Macutne SHop at Cra Car- 
BONIFERA DE SABINAS Rosita. 
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The Necessity of Organization 


By Tuomas L. Lewis 


SY NOPSIS—Mine labor is about as efficient today as tt 
was several years ago. By organization the miner has 
given stability to the industry. Disputes between opera- 
lors and labor unions could be advantageously and peace- 
ably settled and the operators otherwise greatly benefited 
if they were as strongly and thoroughly bound together 
as are the miners. 
3 

I was much interested in the paper read by Mr. Em- 
erson. ‘To discuss every phase of this question would take 
more time than could be allotted to it this afternoon. 
There were so many facts stated in that address that 
every man in this audience, young and old, ought to be 
not only willing but anxious to express his opinion either 
for or against what was said. 

[ have no criticism to make of his position with refer- 
ence to efficiency. If I were to presume to criticize any 
part of the address of Mr. Emerson it would be that part 
_referring to the cost of producing a ton of coal. Not 
that the statements as made are incorrect, but a wrong 
impression will go out to the American people as to what 
it actually costs to produce a ton of coal in this country, 
and it will make it much more difficult to get a fair price 
for a unit of output. 

The trouble with the coal industry is that fuel in this 
country is being produced at such a figure that at the 
present selling price the consumer is demanding that we 
give the product to him for nothing, notwithstanding 
the fact that we are exhausting a valuable resource. No- 
body seems to be interested except to get a ton of coal at 
such a price that there is practically nothing in it for the 
producer. I know of a number of corporations in this 
country, who are charged right and left with bleeding 
the public on the one hand and robbing the workingmen 
on the other, and yet, with the most efficient appliances 
they can get, they are on the verge of bankruptcy. This 
is the usual condition with coal companies. 


LAsor Is Nor Mucuw CHANGED 


However, I am not going to agree with my friend on 
the left that the labor of today in the mines is much dif- 
ferent from what it was 25 or 30 years ago. I worked in 
the mines 35 years ago, when the dominant, or the pre- 
dominant mine workers were the British, the French and 
the German people. And when I say British, I mean the 
Trish, Scotch, English and Welsh. They in their line 
were neither better nor worse miners than those of. to- 
day. It is now a question of having competent men, in 
most instances who know how to operate a machine to 
cut coal. At that time it required skill, muscle and brain 
power, because we had to mine it all, shear it and block 
it down without the use of an ounce of powder. But we 
have got away from that today. We now recognize that 
there is no necessity for that method. If proper time is 
taken and proper effort is made and intelligent methods 
used, we can produce a better grade of coal under our 
present system, with machine mining, than we could 
under the old system with pick mining, wedge and sledge. 

I believe the gentleman on the right—and I am di- 





Note—Impromptu address before Coal Mining Institute of 
America, Pittsburgh, Penn., Dee. 4, 1913. 


verging new possibly from Mr. Emerson’s paper—at least 
indirectly, where he takes the position that what we need 
today is to get to the operative. Rather get to the mine 
workers in this country. Let me ask you this: How much 
time is taken by the mine managements, by the operators, 
by the institutes of this character—and you are doing a! 
splendid’ work—to impress the ideas that are brought 
forth here back upon the minds of the men who swing the 
pick and the shovel? How much space will the public 
press in the great city of Pittsburgh devote in the col- 
umns of their papers to the elaboration of the splendid 
ideas you men bring forth in this Institute? The chances 
are that tomorrow morning you will pick up a daily paper 
and see about two or three or maybe four inches of space 
buried back among the advertisements. Why? = If we 
want to find out why we cannot make our people more 
efficient, more progressive, more determined to lift the 
coal industry to a higher standard, let us go back—and 
IT am going to talk from an operating standpoint, though 
T am not an operator—and ask ourselves as operators how 
much time we have devoted to the work of efficiency as 
applied to getting to the mine workers? 

That is where we are lost. We understand those ques- 
tions here. We can discuss them here from our stand- 
point. We know what the remedy is. But there are 
nearly 800,000 mine workers in this country, of every 
nationality under the sun, who have not the faintest con- 
ception of what is meant by raising the standard of ef- 
ficiency of labor. And we must reach those people. 

Now as far as the nationality or class or kind of people 
is concerned, working in the mines, what do we find? 
Why has the Italian developed into an objectionable Jab- 
orer in the mine? Not because he is any less strong than 
his fellow worker of some other nationality; not because 
he is not disposed to learn to swing a shovel just as 
quickly ; not because of his inability to learn any other 
kind of work in and around a mine. But because by na- 
ture he is impulsive and much more easily appealed to 
through his prejudices and his passions than the other 
nationalities are. The result is that he is more apt to 
resort to things that we term un-American. They can- 
not conceive of a system where they ought to be subord- 
inated to the will of law, where they ought to. conform 
to our general ideas of Americanism, and the result is 
that in every industrial struggle in this country we find 
the Italian more apt to resort to the old Feudalistic sys- 
tem of force than to permit himself to be appealed to in 
reason or intelligence. 

That is generally true of the Italian. It applies to 
certain other nationalities, though probably not to the 
same extent. And we find, as stated by Mr. Emerson, that 
strikes are a deplorable, and in my opinion a ridiculous, 
proposition. Why do we have strikes? On one side we 
have an organization of mine workers which has sought 
to improve the conditions of their membership. We find 
that by insisting upon being paid certain rates of wages 
for their labor they have given more or less stability to 
the coal industry. That is a matter that is subject to 
proof. . Back in 1896 and 189% the average operating 
company in this country was on the verge of bankruptcy: 
the average miner in this country was on the verge of 
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tarvation, and when he worked steady every day he 
could not meet his honest obligations. Why? Because of 
a disorganized condition existing between the mine work- 
ers and the mine operators. A mine operator is not ser- 
jously opposed to his employees organizing, because he 
feels that it is going to help him. But the trouble has 
been that the operators have been inefficient in not learn- 
ing the lesson cf united effort. If they had learned that, 
they would have been organized all over this country and 
they would then have been in a position to say to the mine 
workers, “We will go along as far as it is right, just that 
far and no farther.” 


Tue Remepy For Perry Strikes WHIcH ARE Now 
BECOMING FREQUENT 


And we find another condition developing. The other 
condition is what I call stand-pat, local strikes in viola- 
tion of contracts now in existence. Now what is the rem- 
edy for that? First it is up to you to get together and 
isay, “If we are going to have contracts we are going to 
jive up to them, and we are going to make the other fel- 
low live up to them.” It sounds harsh, but we live in an 
age of organization. Our very country is founded upon 
it and we might as well attempt to empty the water out 
{of the ocean into space as to try to disorganize any form 
of organization in this country. 

What we want to de is to make every mining organiza- 
‘non a lawful and a legal organization, with a fixed pur- 
‘pose, and that fixed purpose the uplift of the mining in- 
‘dustry. First, because we are selfish enough to believe 
‘that our own interest begins with the mining industry 
when we are connected with it, and then we are willing 
to help uplift the whole country. But with 750,000 min- 
ers, and, counting operators, mine bosses, fire bosses, 
‘weigh bosses, as well as the operating managers of the dif- 
ferent. corporations I would not be far wrong in saying 
at least 75,000 more, every one of them supposed to be 
an unusually intelligent man to hold his position, what 
influence do they wield? I know I am talking plainly, 
but that is my weakness. I realize that if the operators 
- of this country will organize as they should do, you could 
begin talking efficiency with effectiveness. You could 
say to us fellows in joint convention, “We believe you are 
entitled to certain things for your labor, and we are en- 
titled to certain considerations in the operating and de- 
veloping of our properties and we are going to have 
them.” Intelligence would compel both sides to come 
together on reasonable grounds, and I think strikes would 
‘be a thing of the past in the mining industry of this 
country. : 

TL hope no one will take offense if I have been too plain 
/ spoken expressing these few rambling ideas. I always 
‘invite criticism of whatever I have to say myself, and I 
always reserve the right to criticize anyone else—not the 
‘individual, but his method of doing business and his ac- 
tion. At first I did not know that I was to have the 
privilege and the honor and pleasure of coming here and 
listening to a discussion on such a vital subject, especially 
‘to the coal industry. I am glad I was able to come, 
because I have learned a great deal and I expect to go 
“away from here having learned a great deal more, even 
though my time is limited. And I want to thank the 
‘Tnstitute, therefore, for the privilege and the honor of 
\ being permitted to address this assembly and express a 
| few thoughts. 
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Recent German Drilling Practice 


From an article on Prussian mining practice during 
the year 1912, in the “Zeitschrift fiir das Berg- Hiutten- 
und Salinenwesen,” the following information is  ob- 
tained : 

At the Bismarck mine of the K@6nigsgrube in the 
Konigshiitte district, trials have been made with electri- 
cally driven column drills, as shown in Fig. 1. A three- 
phase-current motor A of one horsepower and 120 volts, 
drives, through the gearing B, C, D, H, the drilling head 
I’ in which is seated the twist drill G. By turning the 
handle H, which is seated on an eccentric shaft, through 
180 deg. the feed nut J engages or is released from the 
feedscrew A. This screw 
is turned by the feed 
erank JZ, which causes 
the nut JZ to move the 
housing Mf forward or 
backward on the slide NV. 
The drilling machine is 
mounted on a _ double- 
screw column O by clamp 
P. The drill entire was 
furnished by the Schles- 
ische Gruben und Hiit- 
tenbedarf G. m. b. H., of 
Kattowitz, its price be- 
ing about $600. 

The Siemens-Schuckert 
Works build a machine 
resembling it which does 
not contain the slide J, 
but is equipped with a 
closed nut on the feed- 
screw and an automatic 


feed. 














Evectric HAanp DRILLS 


The experiments with 
the above machines have 
been successful, but the 
adoption of post electric 
drills has been limited by 
the new electric hand- 
drillers which have been 
placed on the market by 
the same firms. In these 
the design of which is 
fundamentally lke that 
of the column machines, 
a three-phase motor of a half horsepower using current 
at 120 volts and 50 cycles is used. It operates through 
the gearing B, C, D, £ and the boring head F in which 
is placed the twist drill G, Fig. 2. The drill is fed by the 
pressure of the workman against the breast plate 77 and 
the switch is placed in the handle of the machine K. The 
weight of the entire drill is about 24 Ib. 

The output of a single machine in coal is equal to 
that of good hand-hammer drills. It turns out a coarse 
drill dust. This is an important matter because of the 
dangers of fine coal. A further advantage, particularly 
in pillar work, is the almost noiseless operation of the 
machine. Few repairs have been found necessary so far. 
As to the economy of the drills, a judgment can only be 
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formed after longer service. It is, however, to be assumed 
that, in spite of their higher purchase price (which is 
with appurtenances about $225 each) they will be found 
cheaper in service than hand-hammer drills because it 
is less expensive to transmit electricity than compressed 
air and less power is required than with a pneumatic 
drill. The exhaust does not furnish ventilation and the 
drills are unsuited for operation in rock but otherwise 
they are as available for drilling as hand-hammer drills. 
They are being used successfully in other mines besides 
those named. 


Winter Meeting of the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute 


The meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining Insti- 
tute followed the schedule on Monday exactly, except in 
the matter of the address of Fred C. Keighley, who did 
not put in an appearance. 

On Tuesday morning E. N. Zern made an excellent re- 
port on the membership of the institute and on the means 
whereby that membership can be increased. All the officers 
of the previous year were reélected unanimously, which 
perhaps was unfortunate as one, J. F. Healy, has moved 
recently from Elkins, W. Va., to Utah. 

The officers elected were: President, Neil Robin- 
son, Charleston, W. Va.: Vice-presidents: George T. 
Watson, vice-president Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va.; John Laing, coal operator, Charleston, W. Va.; 
R. S. Ord, general manager, Elkhorn Coal & Coke Co., 
Mavbeury, W. Va.; J. F. Healy, general manager, 1240 
E. South Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah.; J. C.. Mc- 
Kinley, coal operator, Wheeling, W. Va.; secretary-treas- 
urer, E. N. Zern, professor of mining engineering, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

Frank Haas was delayed by a freight wreck at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., and telegraphed that he could not arrive 
till 5 o’clock, and, therefore, would not come at all. His 
paper was not read. 

J. W. Hunt read a paper on “Overeutting Machines,” 
to replace an address on “Continuous Cutting Ma- 
chines,” by John 8. Walker, Jr. This was followed by a 
discussion on mining education by I. D. Shaw, secretary 
of the Industrial Department of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., New York City. 

In this discussion, D. C. Kennedy, EK. B. Wilson, R. A. 
Colter, C. R. Jones, W. H. Grady. J. E. Beebe and R. D. 
Hall participated. The discussion covered every ground 
from most elementary education to preparatory teaching 
for mine foremen and firebosses. Mr. Jones spoke rela- 
tive to the work of the University and his hope that it 
may be extended to the various mining towns. He also 
referred to the bill for congressional aid of mining schools, 
and in the afternoon a resolution strongly supporting 
this bill was unanimously adopted. 

EK. W. Parker suggested that Neil Robinson, who is 
also president of the West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation; endeavor to interest them in the success of the 
institute. In the afternoon this was also made the sub- 
ject of a resolution. 

In the afternoon R. A. Colter read his paper on the 
“Selling Prices of Coal,” and J. F. Callbreath, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Mining Congress, and Carl 
Scholz, president of the same and a former mine official 
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in West Virginia, addressed the meeting on the purposes 


of the congress. An article on “Pocahontas Mining Meth- 
ods” was then read by W. H. Grady, of Bluefield, W. Va. 
John Laing spoke on the Department of Mines. 


The discussions, except during the morning session, 


were somewhat short. If greater encouragement had been 


given, more would have been said. 
sons had prepared written discussions of Mr. Grady’s 
paper, but were somewhat slow in rising to their feet. 
Neil Robinson’s ability to say the right thing at the cor- 
rect time with grace, clarity and force was generally re- 
marked, but some wished that he had given a little more 
place to discussion. There is perhaps not a mining insti- 
tute in the country with as accomplished a speaker as Neil 
Robinson occupying the position of president. 
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The Largest Mine Hoist in America 


The North Butte Mining Co. recently awarded the con- 
tract for a new electric hoist to the Westinghouse Elee- 
tric & Mfg. Co. This machine will be installed on the 
new Granite Mountain shaft of the above named company 
and it is believed that it will be the largest electric mine 
hoist in America. 

The hoisting drums will be 12 ft. in diameter and di- 
rect connected to an electric motor driven from a motor- 
generator set at a speed of 71 r.p.m. The motor-gener- 
ator set will be equipped with a 50-ton flywheel to secure 
elimination of the peak, incident to the period of starting 
and acceleration. 

Skips will be hoisted, each containing 7 tons, by a rope 
15g in. in diameter, at a normal rope speed of 2700 ft. 
per min. with a maximum of 3000 ft. per min. The ca- 
pacity of the hoist is such as to permit 300 tons per hour 
being raised from the 2000 ft. level or 200 tons per hour 
from the 4000-ft. level. 

The motor will be of the type used in steel mills and 
will consequently be of extremely heavy construction. Al] 
the equipment has been designed with absolute reliability 
as the paramount consideration. A number of special safety 
devices are included in the equipment, among which are 
electrically released brakes, automatic slow-down devices 
to prevent the skip or cage ever going through the head 
sheaves and a special controller to limit the speed when 
hoisting men. The installation furthermore is so de- 
signed that the draft of power from the power line will 
be practically constant throughout any hoisting cycle. 
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The Production of the Mines 


According to the figures prepared by the Geological 
Survey the total mineral production of the United States 
in 1912 aggregated $2,243,630,326, or about six times 
the value of the output in 1882. During that time the 
population has about doubled but the per capita output 
of the mines has increased from $7.27 to $23.47. Values 
of pig iron increased from $106,000,000 to $420,000,000 ; 
copper from $16,000,000 to $205,000,000; gold from $32,- 
000,000 to $93,000,000; lead from $12,000,000 to $37,- 
000,000; zine from $146,000,000 to $650,000,000. The 
value of coal produced in 1912 was about double the total 
mineral output of 1882. In 1880 the average value of 
mineral products was about $1,000,000 a day, but in 1912 
it was over $6,000,000 a day. The figures given are the 
latest official estimate issued by the survey. 


In fact, several per- 
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The National Rescue Service 


The problem arose in the question box at the recent 
ession of the Coal Mining Institute of America whether 
‘he operator, the state inspectorate and rescue forces, or 
the federal rescue service should take the lead in mine 
| disasters. | 

The members of the Bureau of Mines frankly admitted 
‘that the local forces had a considerable advantage over 
the corps of the government on their earlier arrival ‘at 
the mine opening and in their greater knowledge of the 
‘conditions in the mines. This, of course, cannot be ques- 
tioned, although a knowledge of the nature of the ex- 
plosions occurring in other mines and of the tactics 
used in other places is no small advantage; for good gen- 
eralship in war commonly exceeds in value any mere 
local knowledge of the roads, streams, hills and forage, in 
‘the tactical field. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the discussion 
was the readiness of both the state corps and the Federal 
Bureau of Mines to codperate as to the need of in- 
definite continuation of official rescue work. Retirement 
from any line of effort is not a common practice of those 
who are employed by state and nation. Self-perpetuation 
is more usually the chief aim of such bedies, regardless 
of public advantage. We are glad that the Bureau of 
| Mines and the Illinois officials are exceptions to that 
tule. 

It was pointed out that the burden: placed on the 
operators of Illinois, following the “Cherry” mine disaster 
had put them at a considerable disadvantage in respect to 

coal-mining corporations in competing states, and so the 
legislators, feeling that the discrimination arising from 
state lines would work undue hardship on the industry 
in Illinois, argued that, at least temporarily, it was well 
to relieve the operators in their state of the obvious neces- 
sity of providing rescue apparatus for mine recovery. 
That need will not be adequately met till there is rescue 
apparatus at every mine or group of mines. 

The members felt that ultimately such protection 
would be demanded, and thought that the need of it was 
already powerfully exemplified by the fact that some 
| of the operators were providing such apparatus and train- 
ing stations at their mines before there was any legal 
| compulsion. 

Like them, we cannot but feel that the need for 
state or government stations, or both, will entirely pass 
away with the progress of corporational activity in this 
line. Even if every company should, at some future time, 
have its own corps or should participate in providing the 
| services and equipment of some central rescue body, still 
there would be need for men of. experience in actual res- 
que and fire-fighting work, just as there is need for a 
standing army in a nation, despite the readiness and 
| eagerness of volunteers. 

There is no lack of bravery among miners. That fact 
has been evidenced again and again, and perhaps it hardly 
needed the earnest expression of its truth delivered by 
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E. W. Parker. Such appreciations are necessary, how- 
ever, because the work of bravery should never pass with- 
out its laurel. 

But in actual service, it has been observed occasionally, 
that the readiness of miners to jeopardize their lives, after 
disasters, was not always so evident when they were asked 
to depend on the mercies of a rescue apparatus, which 
perhaps they had never worn before or which they had 
never used in actual mine-rescue work. They prefer to 
face a greater certainty of death with the natural unen- 
cumbered use of their limbs and lungs. To recall an old 
story, they do not essay to go out to battle in armor they 
have never tried. Furthermore, it is better they should 
not if more experienced men are obtainable. 

Many a mine explosion kills off most of the trained 
men and as the rescue work:must be done either in ap- 
paratus or in fresh air, the miners usually declare for 
the latter. There is in some regions a preference for this 
fresh-air work, because in such localities, mine fires and 
secondary explosions do not usually supervene. However, 
in the greater part of the United States, the risk of add- 
ing to the death roll by these methods cannot be over- 
looked. The mysterious second explosion at Brookside 
shows that even in the anthracite region a violent explo- 
sion may follow the first blast, though it would be a mis- 
take to declare, in view of the peculiar circumstances and 
undetermined causes, that this second disaster would not 
have occurred had the fan been stopped while an explora- 
tion was made by men with breathing apparatus. ; 

Because of the frequency of second explosions, the 
advocates of iresh-air rescue work must expect their 
claims to be disputed and disproved in most of our coal 
districts. 

That being so, before we desire to sweep away federal 
and state institutions for mine-rescue work, we shall have 
to assume that at all disasters, men will be found ready 
not only to enter the mines but to put on breathing ap- 
paratus. There will always be men at every mine who 
will take a chance to save a comrade, and this statement 
will apply without contradiction, to every body of mine 
workers from Pennsylvania to Oregon and from Illinois 
to Texas. However, it is a fact that at some disasters, 
the local rescue men begin to wonder, when the time 
comes, whether their apparatus is in perfect condition, 
and they are prone to doubt whether the natural respira- 
tion can be advantageously supplemented by a mechanical 
contrivance. 

Wales has numberless brave men and it has several 
excellent rescue stations with automobile rescue trucks. 
Yet at Senghenydd, the rescue work was done in fresh 
air by men trained in the use of breathing appliances and 
by others. The apparatus was not worn, at least in the 
bulk of the recovery work, yet that mine was the logical 
place to use them for the coal caught fire in several 
places. 

No second explosion resulted, such as occurred at the 
Cadeby Main colliery, but the risks were there and dan- 
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gers are inseparable from such methods in mines which 
are gaseous, or where mine fires have been started and 
are ready to blaze up as soon as the air is renewed. 

It is when there is a lack of local helmet men that 
regulars are needed who can rely on their breathing appli- 
ances, on their ability to wear them and who can be de- 
pended on to pass rightly on the condition of such ap- 
paratus as they find at the mine. As was remarked, 
“there is always a risk that some corporation driven by 
the law to buy appliances, will thrust them into some 
dark corner and leave them without proper attention, giv- 
ing the men who should use them no training in their 
use.” 

This fact makes it probable that the rescue cars of 
state and nation are here to stay, though possibly they 
may in time serve only a secondary though quite a neces: 

sery line of defense. 
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Market Charts 


Many students of economics assert that the trend of 
business and industrial activity moves in certain -pre- 
scribed cycles. They maintain that the pendulum swings 
from a high to a low point at more or less well defined in- 
tervals. If this be true in a general way, then the same 
principle is of interest when applied to the coal markets, 
which are subject to annual seasonal fluctuations. 

With this thought in mind, Coat Acr has devised a 
series of original charts for showing graphically, and 
at a glance, the exact status of the different conditions 
which combine to fix the market price of coal. The charts 
have been tested out for a number of months and have 
been so well received that it has been decided to increase 
their general scope and furnish those who are interested, 
-with enlarged reproductions, suitable for wall charts. 

There are three controlling influences which go to 
make the coal markets and for which exact and reliable 
figures are available. These are the temperature, the 
comparative price level, and the supply of railroad equip- 
ment. The last named condition enters into the problem 
only once during the year, as a rule; that is, in the fall, 
when forehanded consumers start laying in their winter’s 
supply of coal and operations all over the country are 
being tuned up to full capacity. 

Coincident with this condition of increased activity, 
the crop movement starts up in full blast and the rail: 
roads are soon facing the maximum load of the year. 
If, then, at this time of unusual transportation de- 
mands, a period of inclement weather sets in, interfering 
with the movement of trains, the situation often becomes 
acute and the market hinges entirely on car supply. To 
cover this phase closely, we publish a detailed statement 
of transportation conditions in all sections of the coun- 
try, and also a chart which shows at a glance the exact 
condition of the gross car supply for the present year 
and the 12 months preceding. It should be noted in this 
connection that this is the only statement of this kind 
now published and confined entirely to the coal-car sup- 
ply. 

The close of the year of 1913 finds the coal trade facing 
what is commonly termed a “weather market.” Com- 
plaints are general in all parts of the country regard- 
ing the abnormally mild temperature and, as a conse- 
quence, what had promised to be a buoyant fall trade, 
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really developed into a situation where summer prices 
could scarcely be maintained. It might be argued in this 
connection that the difference in consumption between 
a severe and a mild winter is too meager to influence the 
market, and it is true that a competent authority in New 
York places the differential in consumption between a 
severe and easy winter at only 10 per cent. 

However, it must be remembered that the difference 
is not only one of consumption, but of production and 
movement as well. Operations at the mines are often in- 
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terfered with by adverse climatic conditions and, as is 


well known, the efficiency of the railroad service is al- 


ways seriously crippled at such times, so that weather 


conditions become a prime factor in the situation. This | 


is, therefore, an important consideration, and we are ac- 


cordingly publishing charts, at intervals, showing the | 


comparative mean weekly temperatures at three repre- 
sentative distributing centers, and three more will be 
added shortly. 

The relative condition of the market as regards prices 
is also an important consideration when studying the 
current status of the trade. The competent sales agent, 
watching the trend of business closely, carries a well de- 
fined synopsis of the situation over the past year or two 
in his mind’s eye, and is continually balancing present 
conditions against those in effect at the same time last 
year. 

He knows that at a certain time in the fall, an-advance 
in the prompt market may be reasonably expected and 
that a decline some time in the spring must inevitably 
follow. The exact time and range of these price variations 
are, as a rule, only vaguely fixed in his mind and are 
more or less subject to the vagaries of the human equa- 
tion. To overcome this difficulty, we have compiled 
charts showing the comparative prices for the past two 
years, according to weekly quotations in CoAL AGE. 

This data is of value principally in a comparative 
sense, and not for the actual figures quoted. Unlike other 
commodities, the price of coal is subject to so many vary- 
ing conditions that no standard quotations are available, 
but the figures given are standard in a comparative sense, 
since they are quoted under indentically the same condi- 
tions and by the same men. We believe them to be rep- 
resentative of a conservative market in every sense of 
the word, since they are fixed in an entirely impartial 
and unbiased manner. 
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The Scranton Situation | 


The present status of the mine-cave question in Seran- 
ton is proving no exception to the experience of the past, 
that time always temporizes men’s feelings and hearts. 
Time amalgamates human interests. r 

The wisdom of the seeming indifference of the great 
coal corporations, whose capital and energy have co 
operated to develop the natural resources of the city and 
its suburbs, is now beginning to appear to the progressive 
citizens of Scranton. The skies are brightening with the 
coming of the new year, which it is hoped will mark the 
dawn of a new era of prosperity for the anthracite city. 

Mayor-elect Jermyn is a man whose precedents emient- 
ly qualify him to head the committee that will discuss 
with President Truesdale the interests of Scranton and 
her citizens. | 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


Assumption of Risk by Miner—A coal mine owner is not 
liable for injury to a miner caused by a falling rock, where 
‘the miner himself tested the rock before knocking a prop 
‘from under it, which action permitted it to fall. (Alabama 
' Supreme Court, Adams vs. Corona Coal & Iron Co., 62 South- 
ern Reporter 536.) 


t) Avoidance of Settlement Made by Administrator—A settle- 
ment made by a miner’s administrator of a claim of damages 
| against the decendent’s employer, arising from his death 
‘while at work, may be avoided by a beneficiary of the estate 
.if it appears that the settlement was unfair (Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, New Bell Jellico Coal Company Vs. Stewart’s 
» Administratrix, 159 Southwestern Reporter 962.) 


When More Than One Certified Foreman Must Be Employed 
. In Pennsylwania—The Pennsylvania Anthracite Mining Law 
| requires a certified mine foreman to be placed in charge of 
each separate mine operated by a single company; it is not 
sufficient, when one company owns two disconnected mines, 
that an assistant foreman be placed in charge of one of them. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Janosky vs. Lehigh Valley 
Ccal Co., 88 Atlantic Reporter 419.) 


Employer’s Liability—Measure of Damages—A miner in- 
jured while being lowered to his place of work, through a de- 
'fect in the engine controlling movement of the cage, is en- 
‘titled to recover such amount, as damages, as will presently 
'ecompensate him for his past and future physical pain and 
loss of time, or diminished earning capacity, resulting from 
| the accident. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Texas & Pa- 
cific Coal Co. vs. Choate, 159 Southwestern Reporter 1058.) 


Accumulation of Coal on Track as “Dangerous Condition” 
‘Accumulation of coal on a mine track, caused by its being 
} raked off the cars on account of lowness of the roof of the 
_ entry, in such quantities as to cause derailment of the cars, is 
| such “dangerous condition” as the law of llinois requires the 
mine owner to guard against. Such law is not unconstitu- 
» tional as constituting class legislation, since it applies to all 
“mines similarly situated. (Illinois Supreme Court, Mengel- 

kamp vs. Consolidated Coal Co., 102 Northeastern Reporter 
| 756.) 

Duty to Warn Mine Employee Against Danger—Although, 
in a suit against a coal company for injury to an employee, 
sustained while attending a winch wheel by having his arm 
caught between the wheel and a nearby steel bar, the ques- 
tion whether the employer was negligent in failing to give 
notice to the employee of the starting of the engine which 
operated the wheel is not to be determined by any custom 
of the employer to give or not to give such notice, it was 
not necessarily negligent to fail to give the notice, where 
the winch line was taut and the machinery was being op- 
erated; the injured employee not being a novice in the work. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, West Kentucky Coal Co. vs. 
Kelley, 159 Southwestern Reporter 1152.) 


Responsibility for Company Physician’s Negligence or 
Malpractice—Before a coal mining company will be held 
legally responsible for negligence or malpractice of a 
physician employed by it to treat its employees, it must 
appear that the company was negligent in selecting or re- 
taining him. But if an employee has as full knowledge of 
the physician’s incompetency as the employer and yet fails 
to complain against his retention by the company, the em- 
ployee cannot recover against the employer on account of 
any damage resulting from negligent treatment at the doc- 
tor’s hands. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Guy 
vs. Lanark Fuel Co., 79 Southeastern Reporter 941.) 


Liability for Injury to Miner—A verdict for $1250 was not 
excessive recovery against a coal mining company for physi- 
cal suffering of a miner, preceding his death, resulting from 
his being crushed between a car on which he was riding and 
a prop set near the track, where the jury found that the 
company negligently failed to maintain the place in a reason- 
ably safe condition. The jury were properly instructed that 
the company was not required to furnish an absolutely safe 
place of work, but that it was bound to use ordinary care to 
make the place reasonably safe; and that if the accident was 
caused by negligence in this respect, while the injured miner 
was in the exercise of ordinary care for his own safety, his 
administrator was entitled to recover (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, West Kentucky Coal Company vs. Butler’s Admin- 
istrator, 159 Southwestern Reporter 958.) 


Right to Enjoin Operation of Coal Washery—Suit will lie 
to enjoin operation of a business in such way as to injure 
the public health or comfort as where smoke or gas is emitted 
in offensive quantities. In determining what constitutes a 
nuisance of this kind, the particular surrounding circum- 
stances must be taken into consideration, including the den- 
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sity of population, the character of the neighborhood as to 
eccupancy for residential purposes, etc. But in this case, a 
suit to enjoin practices at defendant’s coal washery, it was 
decided that the evidence was insufficient to show that a 
slack pile, smoldering from spontaneous combustion and 
emitting smoke and gas, constituted a nuisance, or that 
there was any public nuisance e~ising from the fact that 
water from the plant was cast into open drains. (Illinois 
Supreme Court, City of Pana vs. Central Washed Coal Co., 
102 Northeastern Reporter 992.) 


Illinois Safety Requirements—A miuwer who is injured while 
working under dangerous conditions, pursuant to orders from 
his superior, is entitled to recover the amount of his damage 
from his employer, if he used due care for his own safety, 
and the danger was not so obvious that a reasonable person 
would not have undertaken work in similar circumstances. 
Direction by an assistant mine manager, after inspecting a 
mine roof, to a miner to proceed with his work constitutes 
implied assurance that the roof is safe. The clause of the 
Tllinois mining law which makes it unlawful for a miner to 
commence work without examining the roof over him, and 
until any dangerous condition has been cbviated, except to 
make the place safe, applies only to miners who have fixed 
working places, and not to men who work all over the mine 
wherever fall of material from roofs may occur. (Illinois 
Supreme Court, Grannon vs. Douk Bros. Coal & Coke Co., 102 
Northeastern Reporter 769.) 


Railway Company’s Liability for Failure to Furnish Cars 
—Although a statute in force in Kentucky requires railway 
companies to furnish cars to shippers on demand, the em- 
ployees of a coal company cannot maintain suit to recover 
for loss of work, caused by a railway company’s wrongful 
refusal’ to furnish cars to the coal company. (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Illinois Central Railroad Co. vs. Baker, 159 
Southwestern Reporter 1169. The court said: “It may be 
true that this statute imposes upon the carrier the duty re- 
quired for the benefit, in part, of the public, but the statute 
only becomes operative when some person having a contrac- 
tual relation with the carrier has been injured by the breach 
of duty, and the right of recovery is confined to such person. 
In other words, the statutory duty, to be the basis of an 
action, under circumstances like those we are considering, 
must rest on a contract, expressed or implied, made between 
the complaining party and the carrier.” 
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Some Susquehanna Methods 


In using steel timber sets the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
at Nanticoke builds concrete bases for its posts but, in 
order not to render the support too unyielding, a wood 
block 3 in. thick is placed in the top of the concrete pedes- 
tal. When the weight comes on this wood filler it is often 
crushed till but lin. through. 
This takes up those changes 
in relative elevation of top 
and floor, which always 
take place on the commence- 
ment of mining. The lag- 
ging over and alongside the 
timber sets is usually of 
scrap pipe and when enough 
of this material is not ob- 
tainable, it is purchased 
elsewhere. Of course, {this 
pipe lagging is supple- 
mented in various ways by 
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wood. ‘The pressure is not 
sufficient to crush the pipe. 


The Susquehanna Coal Co., on breasts at pitches vary- 
ing from 10 deg. to 20 deg., is using concrete batteries 
built 2 ft. thick and 12 ft. wide, and they are giving 
perfect satisfaction. As a rule the breasts are only 4 yd. 
wide at the gangway and are not enlarged to 30 ft. till 
they are about 24 ft. long. But conditions are not quite 
uniform and some variation in practice is allowed. 
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Working Coal under Sandstone Cover 


Letter No. 4—I offer the following, in the hope that 
the suggestions may help W. N. Anderson and West Vir- 
ginia Engineer, in the difficulties they described, Coa 
Acer, Nov. 15, p. 745. 

The chief difficulty seems to be that the pillars are not 
sufficiently thick to support the roof pressure and permit 
of a high percentage of extraction of the coal. I sub- 
mit the accompanying sketch (Fig. 1), showing a section 
of the mine only. It may be assumed that all of the work 
inby on this pair of entries and to the rise of the same 
has been completed and the pillars drawn. The figure 
shows the work in progress of drawing back the pillars in 
rooms 5 to 9, inclusive; while room No. 4 is shown as be- 
ing driven’ through the barrier pillar that separates the 
faces of these rooms from the air course above. 

The plan is to drive each room, successively, through 
this pillar, and then start the work of drawing back the 
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RETREATING PLAN OF DRAW- 
ING PILLARS AND BARRIER 


pillars from the lower rib of the air course. Before do- 
"ing this, however, the upper block, in each pillar, which 
is 30x60 ft., is divided by driving a crosscut 10 ft. wide, 
through the center of the block. The upper and lower 
halves are then divided, in turn, by a similar heading, 12 
ft, wide. The remaining four blocks into which the pil- 
lar is thus divided measure, each 9x25 ft. These smaller 
blocks are then taken out, in turn, starting at the upper 
inby corner. It may be necessary to stand props to pre- 
vent the falls from crowding the work on the pillars. This 
operation is repeated on each one of the blocks in succes- 
sion, observing the precaution to keep the line of pillar 
work regular and to draw all timber so as to permit the 
yoof to fall in the rear of the work. 

In regard to the proposition stated by West Virginia 
Engineer, I would mine all coal by machines, provided 
the conditions permit. The rooms should be driven not 

more than 20 ft. wide to get the maximum amount of 
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coal. These rooms should be driven on 80-ft. centers, so 
as to leave 60-ft. pillars between them, which should 
provide a sufficient support to prevent any heaving of the 
bottom. 
In some instances, under similar conditions, the rooms 
are driven on 100-ft. centers, and the method has been 
working successfully for several years. From 95 to 96 
per cent. of the coal is taken out. In any method of long- 
wall, it is important to draw all timber, so as to allow the 
roof to settle uniformly on the gob. This applies, also, 
in drawing pillars in the room-and-pillar method. No 
stumps of coal must be left, to provide local surface sup- 
port for buildings, as this is a false security and often re- 
sults in greater damage than where all the coal is taken 
out. | 
Witt1amM D. Roserts. 

Rock Forge, W. Va. 
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Letter No. 5—Referring to the inquiries of W. N. 
Anderson and West Virginia Engineer, Coan Aan, Noy. 
15, p. 745, in regard to working coal under sandstone 
roof with a soft bottom, I offer the following as being a 
good method to pursue in such a case: 

Mr. Anderson states that the rooms are driven 21 ft 
wide, with 30-ft. pillars between them, giving 51-ft. cen- 
ters; and adds that the rooms are protected above by a 
60-ft. barrier pillar, which separates them from the next 
pair of entries. It is my belief that the room pillars are 
too small and there is too much open work in this case. 
The bottom will heave in spite of anything that can be 
done to prevent it. . 

Under these conditions, I would suggest retimbering 
the first five rooms before starting the work of draw 
ing back the pillars. A board or foot-piece should be user! 
under, instead of a cap on top of each prop. This foot- 
board should be 3 in. thick and 12 in. wide by 3 ft. long. 
Then, start drawing back the pillars in these five rooms. 
and when the work has advanced a good distance and the 
bottom begins to heave badly on the road draw or shoot 
all the timber possible, so as to start a good fall of roo’ 
behind, which will relieve the weight on the pillars. Iti 
important, however, to continue timbering the rooms back 
toward the entry. { 

In the mine where I am now employed, we had the 
same trouble. The top was a heavy sandstone, while the 
coal was underlaid with 2 in. of slate and from 6 to I 
in. of coal. A portion of this mine was old workings that 
had been standing for a considerable length of time. J 
found that the only method was to produce a good fall 
of roof, to accomplish which I often had to shoot all 
the timber standing in the places. This gave good re 
sults. 

I would suggest that Mr. Anderson’s rooms be driver 
(Fig. 2) on 60-ft. centers with 40-ft. pillars, making the 
rooms from 18 to 20 ft. wide. It would be better to leav: 
a barrier pillar of 150 ft. and drive the cross-entries or 
"5-ft. centers. These cross-entries should he driven 20 
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t. before any rooms are turned. The rooms could then 
e driven 400 ft. deep without producing any undue pres- 
sure on the pillars. , 

I have used this system with good success. When the 
first two rooms have reachel the limit, I would pull the 
‘track in the first room and start drawing back the pillar 
through room No. 2, continuing this as far back as the 
first crosscut in the rooms. This first crosscut was made 
100 ft. from the entry. Since the West Virginia mining 
law requires crosscuts to be made at distances not to ex- 
‘ceed 80 ft. apart, it was necessary here to build square 
packs of slate and dirt in the first five rooms. Before 
the first fall of sandstone occurred, I had arranged an 
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| opening in room No. 1, so as to ventilate the falls and 
prevent any accumulation of gas above them. 

In regard to drawing back the barrier pillars, it was 
necessary to drive an opening or room 30 ft. in advance 
of the rooms turned off the entries, through which the 
work of drawing back the barrier was started. The entry 
or chain pillar, and the room stumps up to the break 
line were all drawn back together. A great saving of ma- 
terial is effected by drawing the track in the rooms, 
as the falls occur, and using the same in the rooms being 
driven. 

James H. Hueues, Mine Foreman, 
The American Coal Co. 
Mannering, W. Va. 
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Letter No. 6—Replying to Mr. Anderson’s inquiry, in 
regard to working coal under a sandstone cover, I want to 
say that it is important to break the roof in order to re- 
lieve the pressure of the overburden on the pillars. To 
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Pie. 3. Meruop or Extracrine PILLARs 


do this (Fig. 4) I would double shift the entire line 
of pillars and draw these back as rapidly as possible for 
a distance of, say 150 ft. This should start a break in 
the sandstone, but if one does not occur in this distance, 
drilIholes should be put up in the roof, in a line parallel 
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to the face. ‘These holes should be 10 ft. deep and spaced 
a distance of 20 ft. apart. The holes should be charged 
and fired by a battery when the men are out of the mine. 

When a break is once started, there will be no further 
trouble, but it will be necessary to keep the pillar work 
in line with the break and to protect the men with a 
double row of timbers or cogs. In the accompanying 
sketch, I have shown a section of the pillar work, with a 
track laid across the rooms and a double row of posts. 
The track must be shifted back following the work on 
the pillars. Each line of timbers should be drawn. regu- 
larly and a new row of posts set. The posts, or “cogs” if 
necessary, should be set on a pile of slack or slate, so as to 
enable them to be removed readily ; but if these should be- 
come wedged too tightly, they must be blown out with 
dynamite. 

H. GEpOosH. 

Poteau, Okla. 

Letter No. 7—In reply to the question of Mr. Ander- 
son, on drawing back pillars under sandstone cover, I 
wish to say that the best method to adopt will be to draw 
these pillars back in line with each other, for if this is 


not done, those pillars that fall behind the rest will be 


subjected to a greater pressure than the others, and the 
coal will be crushed. 

In my opinion, the work of drawing back the pillars 
should have been commenced as soon as each room reached 
the limit, but always leaving a stump of sufficient size to 
protect the entry. The work on each pillar should be 
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Fic. 4. Proposrep MrerHop or DRAWING PILLARS 


started by driving a crosscut at the face so as to leave 
a loose end. In Fig. 4, I have shown my plan of work- 
ing the pillars in steps. I have used this method in 
drawing pillars in the lignite mines, at Alba, Texas, 
where I formerly worked. 

In this plan, the shot a was first put in on the rib, about 
6 ft. from the end of the pillar. This shot blew off the 
corner of the pillar, as shown. A second shot 6 is then 
put in, which blows off another piece on this skip, and 
this is continued across the width of the pillar. The coal 
is taken out on the track which runs close to the straight 
rib of the room. If possible, another track might be laid 
up the other side of the pillar by clearing the gob. This, 
however, will often be impracticable, and the coal must 
be taken out on the single track, as just mentioned. A 
row of posts is now set across the face to protect the end 
of the pillar, and a second skip is started by placing a 
shot at c. The work is continued across the pillar, as 
before, the coal being cleaned up and taken out on the 
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track, as mentioned. A second row of posts is now set 
across the face, after which the first row of posts may be 
removed. 

If the roof does not break when the work has progressed 
a good distance, holes should be drilled in the roof and 
shots fired to start the break. In order to avoid the heav- 
ing of the bottom, larger pillars should have been left in 
the planning of this mine. It is best under such condi- 
tions to make the width of the pillar twice the width 
of the room. 

Where the gob has not been filled tight to the roof. 
it may often be necessary to clear spaces at intervals in 
the gob and set heavy cribs or timbers to relieve the pres- 
sure on the pillars. If the roof coal has been left up in 
the first working it must be recovered when the props are 
knocked out or drawn. 

JOSEPH JELINEK. 

Newcastle, Texas. 
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Education and Training of Mining 
Men 


Letter No. 5—Referring to the letter of Samson Smith, 
Coat Agr, Noy. 15, p. 748, I believe with him that boys 
ought to be taken into the mines and given a practical 
training in the different branches of mining work. Be- 
fore this can be done, however, the boys should have a 
thorough school education and possess a knowledge of 
mine gases, ventilation, electricity, compressed air, and 
the general principles of mining and mining machinery. 
Mr. Smith refers to the many Scotch and English min- 
ers who are now the best mine foremen in this country 
today and who went into the mines when they were boys; 
but he must remember that the conditions in England, in 
this respect, are quite different from our conditions here. 

Everyone acquainted with mining in this country 
knows that shiploads of men who have never seen the in- 
side of a mine are being landed in New York every week, 
and these men come in large numbers to the mining dis- 
tricts and are put to work in the mines. I believe I ex- 
press the sentiments of most mine bosses when I say we 
are pleased to see them, as we can generally place them 
with one of their own countrymen who will look after 
them and give them what they are worth for a few 
months, or until such time as they learn to look after 
themselves. 

Owing to the large numbers of this class of labor, it 
becomes the duty of every mine foreman to educate these 
men in the best way he knows how. Unless he can speak 
a half dozen different languages, however, he must give 
them the instruction they need through the miner who 
employs them. I have always had much sympathy for 
men who do not understand the language or what is ex- 
pected of them in the mine; but I have found the best 
means of educating them is through kindness. 

We must be practical in all of our suggestions. It is 
of no use to assume conditions that do not exist in the 
mine, and lay out a plan, which we will find on going 
into the mine in the morning cannot be put into prac- 
tice because there are men there of all nationalities, creeds 
and degrees of intelligence. One might as well discharge 
a man at once as to ask him to work with another of a 
different nationality. 

The suggestion made by Mine Inspector Nesbitt that 
instructors be employed to go around the mine and show 
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these men how to take care of themselves, would no doubt 
be a paying investment in many large mines. The sug) 
gestion is worthless, however, in respect to a mine run- 
ning on a small margin of, perhaps, a cent per ton. 

The principle is generally recognized that the more 
intelligent and efficient a workman becomes, the greater 
benefit he is to himself and his employer. If a brattice is 
to be put up or a switch to be laid, the mine foreman: 
generally picks out a good worker of less experience and 
sends him along with an experienced bratticeman or 
tracklayer to do the job. In this way, the new-comer 
gains his experience and becomes more valuable to him- 
self and his employer; but it frequently happens that 
as soon as a man has received his training in this way, 
he overestimates his ability and looks for work elsewhere. 
It is much the same with a coal digger. A greenhorn 
comes from the old country, gets a little experience in 
the mine, and soon makes up his mind that the coal is a 
little softer or the roof better in another mine, and he 
is gone. I believe that kindness and sympathy will do 
more to win and hold these men than anything else, as 
by this means we gain their confidence. 

THomAs HOGARTH. 

Heilwood, Penn. | 
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The Certificate Law 


Letter No, 5—I have been interested in the discussion 
of the mine foreman’s certificate, being made nation 
wide, as proposed by Mr. Dixon, Coat Aar, Oct. 25, p. 
604. And I would like to say that I for cne am entirely 
opposed to such a proposition. 

Everyone who has been much around, knows the con- 
ditions are so varied that one examination can hardly 
cover the ground in a single state, and much less could 
it be made to meet the needs of different states. A man 
might successfully manage mines in some of the districts 
in this state, for example, and yet utterly fail in respect to 
safety in another state. Some mines have gas, dust, 
water, bad roof and dangerous quantities of blackdamp, 
while others have but one or two of these troubles to con- 
tend against, or perhaps are free from all of them. 

Fancy a man, for instance, who has had charge of mines 
in the Clearfield region, but with no other experience, 
coming to take charge of the gaseous mines of West Vir- 
ginia, or the mines on the Monongahela, or some of the 
mines in the Panhandle region. And what shall we 
say of the solid shooting in Illnois and Oklahoma, or the 
dusty mines of Colorado, or the broken roof and faulted 
conditions of the anthracite mines. ) 

Perhaps there may be someone who is versatile enough 
to make an examination that would cover all of these re- 
gions, but that has not been my experience. I think such 
lowering of the bars would be a mistake. Surely, if any 
man wants to take a position in another state, he ought to 
have the ability to stand the examination in that state; 
and, as to the cost, that is a mere bagatelle. 

I have stood examinations myself in different states and 
countries, and see no reason why others should not do the 
same. ‘l'o my mind, safety is obtained by experience and 
training alone; and no one man’s knowledge is broad 
enough to cover all the conditions of the different states 
without such training. 

JOsEPH VIRGIN, Supt. 

Moundsville, W. Va. 


December 13, 1913 












Letter No. 6—Referring to the recent interesting dis- 
cussion of the mine foreman’s certificate, I want to say, 
in my opinion, it would be of material benefit to the min- 
ng world if each man holding a certificate were called 
‘before an examining board, at least once every two years, 
| and given such an examination as would enable the board 
| to determine whether or not he is keeping abreast of the 
_ times. 
It often happens that men by a brief study of min- 
ing books and from personal information are able to pass 
an examination, without having the all-essential exper- 
‘jence that makes them fit to assume the duties and re- 
‘sponsibilities of mine foreman. I could mention several 
— who hold mine-foreman certificates who cannot take 
. a safety lamp apart, clean, fill and put it together again 
properly. They would not be able to ventilate a pair of 
entries without a room turned, to say nothing of ventilat- 
_ing the working faces of a large number of rooms. While 
this may seem a sweeping statement, it is a fact that can 
be confirmed; and although accidents will occur, at times, 
| in mines’ in the charge of men who have had a life-long 
_ experience, they are not as frequent in such mines as in 
others where incompetent foremen are employed. 
I hope to see the time come when every mine foreman 
who holds a certificate will be required to stand another 
| examination at least once in four or six years. I am will- 
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ing to take my chances with an intelligent examining 
board. I believe such a board should have power to re- 
voke any certificate when the man who holds the same 
fails to come up to the standard of the examination. I 
agree fully with District Mine Inspector Rose, when he 
says that candidates should be examined every six years. 
Mr. Rose sounds the keynote to safety in mines, as far 
as the mine foreman is concerned. 

I have in mind one man who never worked six months 
in a coal mine, but holds a first-class certificate. This man 
carries a safety lamp in the mine, but could not tell gas 
from sunshine. The same man has said that he carried 
the lamp so that the miners would think everything was 
all right, adding that “any fool can boss a coal mine.” In 
view of some facts, I am almost forced to the same con- 
clusion myself. 

When I first took charge of the mines here I found a 
poor current of air traveling, largely caused by a door so 
placed as to choke the air current that was trying to find 
its way through the mine. This door was set by a man 
holding a first-class certificate. The question may be 
properly asked, “Who is to blame?’ I say, Give me a 
man who has experience, as well as technical knowledge. 

A. H. StansBerry, Mine Foreman, 
Big Mountain Coal Mining Co. 
Oliver Springs, Tenn. 
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| Study Course in Coal Mining 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR 


The greatest common divisor of two or more numbers is 
the greatest number that will exactly divide each of them. 
The operation of finding the greatest common divisor 
pends on the following: 

Principle—Any number that will exactly divide the differ- 
ence of two numbers and one of them, will exactly divide the 
other also; and an exact divisor of a number is also an exact 
divisor of any multiple of that number. 


The application of this principle gives the following: 

Rule—Divide the greater number by the less. Then con- 
tinue to divide the last divisor by the remainder till the di- 
vision is exact. The last divisor is the greatest common di- 
visor of the two original numbers. 

If there are more than two numbers, however, find the 
greatest common divisor of two of the numbers, as explained 
and then find the same for that divisor and another of the 
numbers; and continue this operation till all the numbers are 
used. The last result is the greatest common divisor of the 
numbers. 

Example—Find the greatest common divisor of 77 and 396, 


Solution— 77) 396 (5 
385 Proof— 


TR ener 11) 77 396 
7 7 36 
0 
Therefore, 11 is the greatest number 
divide both 77 and 396. 
Example—Find the greatest common divisor of 42, 63 and 
98. 





that will exactly 


Solution— 
42)63(1 21)98(4 
42 84 
21) 42(2 14) 21(1 
42 14 Proof— 
0 7)14(2 7) 42 63 98 
14 6 9 14 


0 


Therefore, while 21 is thus shown to be the greatest com- 
mon divisor of 42 and 63; 7 is found to be that of the three 
numbers 42, 63 and 98. In other words, 7 is the greatest 
number that will divide each of these without a remainder. 


LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE 


The least common multiple of two or more numbers is the 
least number that is exactly divisible by each of the given 
numbers. Thus, 24 is the least common multiple of 6 and 8; 
because it is the smallest number that is exactly divisible 
by both 6 and 8. 


By J. T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Rule—Write the given numbers in line and divide suc- 
cessively by any prime number that will exactly divide any 
two of the numbers. The continued product of the several 
divisors and the remaining quotients or numbers is the least 
common multiple of all the numbers. 

Example—Find the least common multiple of 24, 30, 54 


and 150. 
Solution— 2) 24 — 30 54 150 
3)12 15 27 75 
5)4 5 9 25 
4 1 9 5 
2 xeS OO Gee 4c 95595 == 8400 
Proof— 5400 + 24 = 225 
5400 + 30 = 180 
5400 + 54 = 100 
5400 + 150 = 36 


CANCELLATION 


In the solution of mathematical problems, it frequent'v 
happens that there are a number of factors involved as mu:- 
tipliers or divisors. In such cases, instead of performing each 
separate multiplication and division, the work is much short- 
ened by writing all the multipliers in the numerator and all 
the divisors in the denominator of a compound fraction, and 
then proceeding to cancel all the factors common to both 
terms of the fraction. When this has been done the remaining 
factors of the numerator are multiplied together, as also 
those of the denominator, and the former product divided by 
the latter. An example will serve to illustrate the process. 


Example—A certain mine produces 100,000 tons of coal in 
a year of 270 working days. In this mine, the average num- 
ber of men employed was 150 and they worked 8 hr. a day. 
On this basis, what output may be expected from a mine em- 
ploying an average force of 240 miners, who work 9 hr. a 
day, for a year of 210 working days? 


Solution—Without reference to the use of ratio and pro- 
portion, to be explained later, it is necessary to divide the 
tonnage produced in the first mine, successively, by the num- 
ber of men employed, the days they worked and the hours 
per day, to obtain the output per man per hour. Then, this 
multiplied, successively, by the same factors in respect to the 
second mine, will give the probable output for that mine. 

Thus, 100,000 + (150 X 270 X 8) = #3§ tons per man, per 
hour. Finally, 28 X, 240 X 210 X 9 = 140,000 tons. 

_ As previously stated, the work is much shortened by writ- 
ing all the multipliers including the tonnage of the first mine, 
in the numerator and_ the divisors in the denominator of a 
compound fraction and canceling out common factors; thus, 


8 7 

100,000 * 24: i 

ee = 200,000 = 140,000 tons 
5 g 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—What gases result from the explosion of dyna- 
mite? . 

Ans.—The products of the explosion of dynamite are 
carbon dioxide (CO,), nitrous oxide (N,O), nitrogen 
(N,) and water vapor (H,0). The reaction that takes 
place is represented by the equation: 

2 C,H,(NO,), = 6CO, + NO + 2N, ete 5 H,0 

Ques. gases are formed during a mine fire? 

Ans.—The composition of the gases resulting from a 
mine fire will depend chiefly, if not wholly, on the quan- 
tity of air present. In a plentiful supply of air, the 
combustion will be more or less complete, producing car- 
bon dioxide (CO,). If the ventilation is slack, and the 
air supply insufficient for complete combustion, varying 
amounts of carbon monoxide (CO) and nitrogen (N,) 
will be produced in addition to the carbon dioxide. 

Ques.-—If 20,000 cu.ft. of air and gas, at the maximum 
explosive point, is passing. per minute through a mine, 
what is the quantity of gas given off and what quantity 
of air should be added to render the mixture nonexplo- 
sive? 

Ans.—A firedamp mixture at its most explosive point 
contains 9.46 per cent. of gas (methane). The volume of 
gas carried in this air current or given off in the mine 
is, therefore, 20,000 & 0.0946 = 1892 cu.ft. per min. In 
order to render this volume of gas nonexplosive, it must 
be mixed with thirteen times its volume of air; or 13 X 
1892 = 24,596, say 24,600 cu.ft. per min., which is the 
total volume of pure air in the current. The quantity 
of air to be added is, therefore, 24,600 — 20,000 = 4600 
cu.ft. per min. 

Quez.—If a portion of a mine is worked with locked 
safety lamps and approved powder is used for blasting, 
how would you proceed to light the shots and what pre- 
cautions would you take in performing this duty? 

Ans.—Use none but an approved type of safety lamp. 
Having properly prepared and tested the lamp, ascertain 
that all of the men are out of the mine. Observe that 
the usual volume of air is in circulation. Proceed to the 
gaseous section of the mine and begin firing the shots 
on the end of the air, in this section first. With some 
possible few exceptions, fire only one shot at a time in a 
single working place, giving ample time for the smoke 
and gases to clear before firing succeeding shots. Ad- 
vance thus in regular order against the air until all the 
shots are fired in this section of the mine. Follow the 
same general rule in the other sections of the mine. In 
every case, make a careful test for gas in the place and 
examine every shot before firing. 

Ques.—-What advantage is to be gained by turning the 
rooms at an angle with the entry? 

Ans.—In flat seams, an advantage is often gained fy 
turning the rooms in such a direction that they will cross 
certain clay slips or faults in the coal, or that the coal 
face will make a certain angle with the natural cleavage 
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f the ot so as to enable the coal to be worked “long- 
horn” “shorthorn,” according to requirements. The 
coal aways works better when advantage is taken of these 
natural conditions. 

In inclined seams, the levels, or gangways, are driven 
on the strike of the seam, allowing only sufficient grade 
to permit economical haulage and drainage. In moderate 
pitches, if the rooms are driven on the full pitch of the 
seam, the grade of the roads in the rooms will often be 
too great to enable the cars to be handled safely. This 
grade is reduced by driving the rooms across the pitch or 
at an angle with the entry. 

Ques. —How would you set your timbers in an inclined 
seam and why? 

Ans.—The “posts should be set so as to lean slightly up 
the pitch, as shown in the accompanying figure. The 
pressure of the roof on the timber is exerted in a direction 
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SraNDING TIMBER IN AN INCLINED SEAM 


NO, normal or perpendicular to the seam. As the ex- 
traction of the coal proceeds, the roof has a tendency to 
slip downhill. If the post was set normal in the seam, 
or perpendicular to the roof and floor, the slipping of the 
roof downhill would loosen it, and it would fall out; but 
when the post is “upset,” or inclined up the pitch, as 
shown in the figure, any movement of the roof downhill 
will tend to Peet on the post. 

Ques.—What are the advantages of driving rooms on 
sights, and how would you keep rooms straight without 
sights ? 

“Ans.—The advantage of driving on sights is that all 
the rooms then keep the same general direction and the 
width of the room pillars is main taeed uniform ; or, in 
other words, the rooms do not “hole” into each other. 
When no sights are used, the miner keeps his direction 
by sighting back along the rail. 

Ques.—What is a squeeze? 

Ans.—A squeeze, in coal mining, is the effect produced 
by the overburden settling down heavily on the supporting 
pillars in the mine. The effect is indicated, in greater o1 
less degree, by the sagging of the roof, the crushing of 
the pillars, or the heaving of the floor, or any or all oi 
these combined. 

Ques.—What method or means is most effective in ar: 
resting the progress of a squeeze? 

Ans.—When a squeeze has attained any headway, its 
progress can only be arrested by causing a heavy fall ©: 
roof, by drawing all pillars and timbers over a consider: 
able area, which has the effect to overarch the weigh 
resting on the pillars, causing it to rest on the waste. 


December 13, 1913 
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COAL AND? GOKE NEWS 





Washington, D. C. 


Attorney-General McReynolds has prepared a report for 
she year 1913 which was made public on Dee. 9 and in which 


he gives the most uptodate and thorough data yet avail- 
able with respect to the coal cases prosecuted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the anti trust and other laws. 

Mr. McReynolds first deals with the subject historically, 
and reviews the anthracite coal case, saying in part: 


“Tt was held (1) that the defendants including most of the an- 
thracite coal carrying railroads and affiliated coal companies 
were unlawfully combined in restraint of trade through the in- 
strumentality of the Temple Iron Co., whose stock they 
owned in agreed proportions, and through which they pur- 
ehased a number of independent mines and prevented the 
construction of an independent railroad; (2) that the system 
of agreements known as 65 per cent. contracts, by which the 
defendants acquired control of the independent output, were 
in restraint of trade. ‘ 

The decree enjoined the defendants from voting or re- 
‘ceiving the dividends on the stock of the Temple Iron Co., or 
otherwise attempting to exercise any control over it, and 
‘canceled the 65 per cent. contract. A general charge that 
the defendants were engaged in a combination in restraint of 
trade was dismissed. The charges against separate groups 
‘of the defendants, namely, (1) the Reading Co. and affiliated 
‘corporations, (2) the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co., and affiliated 
‘corporations, and (3) the Erie R.R. Co., and affiliated cor- 
porations, were not determined but were left to be dealt with 
‘in separate proceedings.” 

: The Attorney-General then takes up the status of other 
eases and refers particularly to the case of the United States 
‘vs. the American Coal Products Co., in which a decree was 
entered by consent on Mar. 4, 1913, and the case of the United 
‘States vs. the Reading Co., et al. in which a petition was 
filed Sept. 2, 1913, against a combination consisting of the 
‘Reading Co., and affiliated corporations, charging it with re- 
‘straining and monopolizing trade in anthracite coal, in which 
the defendants have only recently answered. As to cases 
under the commodities clause, Mr. McReynolds says: 


In the United States vs. the Delaware & Hudson Co. the 
Supreme Court construed the commodities clause as prohibit- 
ing a railroad from transporting articles in which at the time 
of transportation it has any interest, direct or indirect, in a 
legal or equitable sense * * * in a later case the Court 
held that if the corporation owning the articles transported 
by the railroad was so completely identical with the rail- 
road as to be but an arm of the railroad then the railroad 
would have an interest in the articles in the sense of the 
statute just as if the railroad held a title to the articles in 
its own name. 

It is to be observed that under this construction the 
statute is not violated unless the railroad has the required 
interest in the articles at the time of transportation. It 
may have been the producer of the articles but if it parted 
with the title before transporting them it does not violate 
the act of Congress. 

Thinking to bring themselves within this construction of 
the act the following plan has_ been devised: A railroad 
company engaged in mining coal either directly or through 
a controlled corporation which is but a part of itself will or- 
ganize a new corporation, the stock of which will be dis- 
tributed rateably among the stockholders of the railroad; 
whereupon the railroad will sell to the new corporation at 
the mouth of the mines its production of coal. This plan 
has been challenged in the case now pending in the district 
of New Jersey against the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. Co. and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Co., the contention of the Government being that a corpora- 
tion after all is but an association of persons and that under 
‘this plan the same association of persons which mines the 
coal transports it, and that therefore such transportation is a 
violation of the act of Congress. 


Coal Inspection and Analysis 


Another in the long series of bills introduced for the 
control of the coal mining and selling industry has been 
offered by Representative Treadway of Massachusetts and is 
“a plan for the inspecting and analyzing of coal, the results 
“to be furnished to purchasers. The alleged purpose of the 
bill is to prevent sales of inferior coal possessing an unduly 
small number of heat units from being made to individuals 
Mr. Treadway’s plan is to have the Government apply the 
game methods of analysis which are employed in the army 
and navy where the British thermal unit system is adopted in 
order that the purchasers may be informed whether they are 
getting the coal that is represented or not. 
io Mr. Treadway says that the coal of ordinary use is the 
| most general and necessary commodity of everyday consump- 
‘tion and that the consumer ought to be able to know in the 
| same way and for the same reasons that he is informed 
eoncerning the constituent elements of foods, of the real na- 
ture of the fuel he obtains. 
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It is thought that the Bureau of Mines might be en- 
trusted with the task of thus sampling and certificating’ the 
coal which is to be subjected to analysis. The bill will be 
taken up by the House Committee on Interstate Commerce . 
and its consideration will probably be bunched with that of 
a multitude of other coal bills introduced last session and 
this, that are now pending before the Committee. 


Probable Action on Alaskan Railway 


The general examination of the outlook for the Alaska 
Railroad bill has given rise to confident prediction that the 
Senate will act on that measure at an early date and will pro- 
vide an appropriation of at least $35,000,000 to be expended 
by the President in the construction of the desired roads in 
Alaska locating them in such a way as to open up the coal 
fields of the territory. 

Senator Pittman of Nevada who is attempting to further 
the progress of the bill asserts that it will pass shortly and 
that in his judgment the measure will mean a saving of $1,- 
000,000 a year to the Government in its purchases while it 
will also open large fields of other minerals. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Auditor General Powell is getting ready to proceed with 
the collection of the state tax on anthracite coal, provided 
for by the act of 1913, and all producers will be required to 
make a statement of their output at the end of the present 
year. 

The department will send bills for the amount of the tax 
based on the returns made by the operators, who are re- 
quired to make reports under oath, and it is expected that 
a test of the constitutionality of the act will be inaugurated 
without much loss of time by the coal operators. Next year 
the state will not have the proceeds from one-fourth of 
personal property tax as an item of income. This amounted 
to about $1,300,000 this year, and it was the idea of the Legis- 
lature that the state’s share of the coal tax would make 
this up. According to reports received, some operators have 
been charging the tax on their bills of sale of coal. 

A systematic inventory of the water and water-power re- 
sources of the state of Pennsylvania is being discussed by 
the Water Supply Commission, and it is the plan to cover 
every stream in the state and to prepare for the people a 
list of all streams, their flow, the horsepower and other data. 
This will be a movement toward conservation and for the 
retention by the state of the water power now going to waste 
in many localities. 

The commission has been chary about approving applica- 
tions for charters for power companies in the last two years 
and only a few big water-power projects have been granted 
letters patent. Others have been so restricted that but little 
has been done toward putting them into operation. 

This move by the state will no doubt help many coal com- 
panies who suffer several months of the year for water, and 
which many of the progressive companies are guarding 
themselves against by erecting large tanks and by building 
reservoirs. 

Officers of the U. M. W. of A. are protesting to the op- 
erators against cutting coal and loading the same on Sun- 
days, stating that hereafter the work will not be performed. 

It seems that men employed in the strippings have been 
compelled to load coal on Sunday. They claim there is no 
necessity for doing this. They will agree to perform any 
necessary labor on the Sabbath so as not to interfere with 
prompt operations on Monday morning, but loading coal they 
assert is an abuse of rights, 

They point out the fact that even during slack time in the 
coal trade men are compelled to work on Sunday and are 
laid off on days that the breakers are idle. 

State Chief of the Dept. of Mines, Jas. 
taking steps to secure precautions against accidents in the 
mines of the state by issuance of stringent regulations in 
mines and instructions to inspectors to see that they are 
enforced. Every mine is being covered. 


E. Roderick, is 


Union Organizers Have Been Busy 


Field organizers of the United Mine Workers of America 
have been busy in District No. 2 (bituminous region) during 
the past several months, and the result is that the union is 
stronger, both numerically and financially. 
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At a number of the mines throughout the district, espe- 
cially in Clearfield and Jefferson Counties, “closed shop” 
which means that only members of the union will be given 
employment, has been established, and great efforts are be- 
ing made to make the organization as strong as possible so 
that the men will be in a position to present the strongest 
possible case, when they meet in convention at Dubois in 
March for the purpose of entering upon a two-years’ wage 
agreement. 

Indiana County has been the weakest county in the dis- 
trict, so far as membership is concerned, and an effort is 
being made to unionize the mines there. ‘ 

If there is any opposition to the work of the U. M. W. of 
A. on the part of the operators it is not apparent on the 
surface. It is the contention of some of the operators that 
they have better success in the operation of their mines when 
they deal with the union than when they endeavor to make 
individual agreements with the men, Both the operators and 
the men are making preparations for the best possible work- 
ing agreement when they meet in joint convention to Dubois 
in March. 

There are four important demands which the miners will 
niake at the joint conference. They will ask that the system 
of pushing cars to and from working places to the entries 
hy the miners be abolished; a uniform day wage scale for 
all labor inside and outside the mines; a more strict rule 
enforcing the eight-hour day, and an eight-hour day for all 
engineers and firemen. There may be other demands made 
by the miners, but it is intimated that tre men will insist 
upon those four things going into the next wage agreement. 

The members of the United Mine Workers throughout the 
state are making arrangements to send delegates to attend 
the convention of the organization to be held at Indianapolis 
on Jan. 20. This is the 24th convention, the meetings having 
been held annually heretofore, but are now being convened 
biannually, so as to come in the January before the March 
on which the two-years’ wage contracts entered into with 
the operators expire. The wage agreements in every mining 
district on the American Continent, between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the operators, expire in March 
next, except the new agreements recently made in West Vir- 
ginia and the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Lykens—The school boards of Lykens and Wiconisco are 
considering a proposition to start a night school for the peo- 
ple of the two towns. The activity in this line is the direct 
result of the formation of the Miners’ Institute several weeks 
ago. Mr. Aulman, superintendent of the mines and Mr. Kutz- 
ner, mining engineer at the mines, both members of the in- 
stitute served as a committee to meet the board. 


Tamaqua—All employees of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. in the Panther Creek Valley, with the exception of those 
at the Nesquehoning colliery and the washeries, recently 
went on strike as the result of a new order issued by the 
company. Heretofore, inside men have worked from 7 a.m. to 
4 p.m., without a noon hour, for a day’s work, while under the 
new order the company desires all employees to take 45 
minutes off for lunch and end the day at 4:45 p.m. working 
the same hours per day, but meaning a later quit for the 
men. 


Old Forge—The deal which has been pending for some 
time past for the purchase of the Sibley Colliery of the 
Elliott-McClure Co. by the Pennsylvania Coal Co., has been 
closed, and the latter company has assumed charge of the 
operation. The colliery is located in Old Forge, and the tract 
is of about 350 acres, three veins, the Red Ash, Clark and New 
County, being mined. Shortly after the change in ownership 
the employees went on strike, claiming that when the griev- 
ance committee of the union started to examine the due cards, 
the officials of the company ordered them to stop. 


Scranton—Residents of the Green Ridge section of Scran- 
ton, aroused by the danger of mine caves and the failure of 
the coal companies to provide relief, have passed a resolution 
that a petition be sent from the residents of Scranton and 
vicinity, to Governor Tener, requesting the condemnation of 
all coal lands in Lackawanna County. It is generally under- 
stood throughout that section that what the property owners 
desire is that the State of Pennsylvania take over all coal 
lands and operate them, thus displacing the companies and 
officials about whom the people complain. 


Plains—Residents in the vicinity of Henry St., between 
Merritt and William Sts., Plains, are becoming frightened at 
the number of cracks appearing in the surface in that vicin- 
ity, and in the concrete foundations of several houses nearby, 
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caused by mine settlings. The Madeira-Hill Co. and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. have coal lands in this section. 


The miners at the Madeira colliery of the Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., who have been on strike, have decided to re- 
turn to work pending an adjustment of their grievances. The 
men claim that under the schedule of rates in force between 
them and the company, for the removal of fire clay from the 
Ross vein $1.21 per yard should be paid. The section of the 
vein now being worked does not contain clay, but there is q 
stratum of rock which must be removed. The men claim they 
should be paid the same for removing the rock as for the clay, 
but this the company refuses to do. 


Bituminous 


Nanty Glo—The mines of the Springfield Coal Co., which 
were closed recently through the destruction of the boiler 
house and tipple by fire, have resumed operations. Re- 
pairs have been completed and the company starts again with 
better equipment than previously. 


Conemaugh—The Park Hill Coal Co., which is driving a 
slope into the “C” coal vein, is taking out about 3 ft 
of fine grade limestone in the process. The stone is being 
removed principally to furnish room for the headings, but 
the material is a valuable byproduct, as it can be used for 
several purposes, notably ballasting of tracks, in the blast 
furnace, and on the new state highway. The output of the 
new mine is about 500 tons a day at a minimum, with an ulti- 
mate capacity far in excess to that figure, when the com- 
pany taps the “B” coal seam, as is planned later. Three shifts 
will be kept busy in development work for some time. 


Morrisdale—The Morrisdale Coal Co. has disposed of its 
electrical plant to the Penn Service Co. and is paying the 
electrical plant for the power used to operate the mines. 


Dubois—About 800 miners employed at the Eriton mines, 
of the Northwestern Mining and Exchange Co., are on strike, 
tying up the mines. The trouble is that the men insist upon 
the “closed shop.” At the time of the walk-out, all of the 
employees, with the exception of four, were members of the 
union. 


Pittsburgh—On Dec. 7 Judge Buffington, of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court, granted a receivership to the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Coal Co., one of the largest independent coal concerns oper- 
ating in the Pittsburgh district. This action was taken upon 
the petition of F. R. Babcock, J. W. Ailes, and John H. Jones, 
of Pittsburgh. -At the same time Judge Dayton, of the U. S. 
District Court at Philippi, W. Va., granted the petition of 
the same men for a receivership for the Four States Coal & 
Coke Co. The Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. operates properties at 
Burgettstown, and Bruceton, while 
the latter firm operates mining properties in the Mannington 
and Cabin Creek districts of West Virginia. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—According to a report of the mine depart- 
ment of the state, there are 70,321 miners employed in West 
Virginia mines. Of this number 36,612 are of American de- 
scent, 14,000 are negroes, and 23,709 foreigners, of whom the 
majority are Italians. : 

It is the general opinion here that the 50 million dollar 
coal deal in the New River field will be consummated short- 
ly. It is said that 85 per cent. of the owners and operators 
in the New River field have verbally agreed to the con- 
ditions imposed by the English syndicate. It is the desire of 
the purchasers that all operators in the New River field 
join them, and 50 million dollars in gold will be paid between 
the time the contracts are delivered, and June 1. This price 
is to cover operations and coal lands in Fayette, Raleigh, 
Greenbrier and Nicholas Counties. 


Huntington—Arrangements for the employment of a large 
number of men to work in the mines of the Marmet Coal Ce, 
near Marmet, W. Va., is being made by officials of that firm. 
Improvements are to be made by this company including the 
building of boarding houses to be constructed for the use of 
the laborers to be employed. Application has been made to 
the municipal employment bureau for both mine and other 
labor, and it is understood that a large number of men will 
be put to work about the first of the year. 


TENNESSEE 


Spring City—Col. George Wilkinson, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
is reported to be planning the purchase of a large acreage 
of mineral land in the vicinity of Spring City, Tenn., for 
immediate development, the work proposed including the 
operation of coal and other mines, the construction of coke 
ovens and a byproducts plant, the ultimate investment con- 
templated being in the neighborhood of $3,000,000, 
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KENTUCKY 
Sebree—The Sebree Coal Mining Co. is planning to increase 
je capacity of its mine, installing a line of modern machin- 
ry. Lee Stone is manager of the company. 












jie mild weather and a short car supply have handicapped 
\perations to a considerable extent. The company, which is 
ne largest in the western Kentucky field, is planning still 
urther development work, which will cost between $400,000 
ind $500,000. 

| Barbourville—It is understood that the Smith-Riley Coal 
4o., recently incorporated, has acquired a plant in this vi- 
inity which is already in active operation, and that it will 
pen up other mines shortly. ; 


OHIO 


’ Columbus—Coal operators, at least a few of them in Ohio, 
lire taking up the agitation to secure the passage of a law, 
‘imilar to that of Canada which is designed to prevent harm- 
}'ul strikes in all lines of business. In the coal mining in- 
/justry the danger of strikes is one of the worst features 
o contend with. The Canadian law provides that neither 
j2an the employee strike or the employer lock out his men, 
}antil 30 days after the controversy arose and only then after 
|-he arbitration commission has made every effort to secure 
2 compromise and when all of the facts in the case are pub- 
lished. The law takes into account three parties to every 
jabor controversy, viz.; the employer, the employee and the 
| public. It is believed such a bill will be introduced in the 
|coming session of the Ohio General Assembly. 

_ New Philadelphia—Suit has been brought in the courts of 
Tuscrawas County by the Goshen Coal Co. against the Royal 
Goshen Coal Co. to collect $12,957.56 alleged to be due for 
coal illegally mined under the property of the plaintiff. The 
‘two properties adjoin each other in Goshen Township in Tus- 
‘crawas County. 

Murray City—State Mine Inspector J. C. Davies accom- 
-panied by several of his deputies has opened Pittsburg Mine 
‘No. 8, which was sealed up last March because of a fire. The 
‘fire was found to be out and the mine will be placed in oper- 
‘ation soon. 


INDIANA 


Linton—The new Summit-Linton mine, employing 200 men, 
is expected to be in operation the first of the year. 


Sullivan—The old Shelburn mine, working vein No. 5, caved 
in recently, breaking the props and covering the tracks, mak- 
ing it necessary to abandon it. About five acres of land sank. 
‘The mine had had trouble with gas. The Citizens mine will 
be reopened about Christmas. A new tipple is being built. 
The shaft has been leased to J. R. Risher. It was formerly 
the property of the Monon Coal Co. 

The last pay day to the miners in this vicinity brought 
them $20,000. Prospects are said to be good for steady work 
for the next six months. Miners at the Glendora drew $4500; 
at the Union, $5000, and at the Paxton, $5600, the balance 
being distributed’ among the smaller mines. 

Indianapolis—The miners’ washhouse law, passed by the 
last Indiana legislature, has been held constitutional by the 
supreme court of the state, but was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, where it is pending. 


ILLINOIS 


West Frankfort—The Chicago, Wilmington & Vermillion 
Coal Co. is commencing to produce coal at its new mine at 
Orient, north of here. The producing company has built a 
‘small sized town so as to have its miners right on the ground 
and reports have it that Orient is one of the latest and most 
sanitary and comfortable mining settlements in southern 
Tilinois. 

The new mine of the Old Ben Coal Co., formerly the 
Buchanan Coal Co., is down to coal. This new shaft is being 
sunk southeast of this place in a coal field that has never 
yet been touched, and it is understood that the coal shows 
up considerably better in quality than that from the field 
west of. here. 

Royalton—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. has 
completed its branch to this point, and coal is now being 
loaded out from the mine of the Franklin Coal & Coke Co. 

Marion—The White Ash mine, which has been abandoned 
and allowed to fill up with water at White Ash, three miles 
north of here, is being pumped out, and all the mining’ ma- 
‘terial such as rails, cars, etc., will be removed and the mine 
abandoned and sealed up. It is also understood that the 
tipple and washer are to be offered for sale to be torn down 


and removed, 
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Edwardsville—The Henrietta mine, which cost $65,000 to 
sink, has been sold for the second time for a price that would 
indicate that it was not worth even junk money. In August, 
1912, the Federal Trust Co. bought it for 45c. and assumed 
a debt of $11,500. It was operated for a short time at a loss 
and was leased to W. S. Walker, who also operated it and 
failed, owing the miners several thousand dollars wages. The 
last sale is to Mrs. Philipina Kraft, of East St. Louis, and the 
records show that she paid $1 for it. However, it is under- 
stood that included in the deal was some real estate in St. 
Louis valued at $30,000. 

A small local mine, operated by the City Coal Co., is being 
flooded by a stream from a nearby creek through a fissure 
in the air shaft. The mine inspector has ordered the mine 
cloged, 


ARKANSAS 


Spadra—The West Spadra Coal Co., which has been sink- 
ing a new shaft for several months, has finally struck a 4-ft. 
vein at a depth of 245 ft. The coal is pronounced of superior 
quality. 

Hartford—The strike which has been in effect for some 
time at mine No. 4 of the Central Coal & Coke Co., has been 
settled and the men returned to work on Dec. 1. The miners’ 
contentions that a guard be placed at the fan house during 
the entire time the men were at work, has been granted by 
the operators. 


Clarksville—The Sterling Anthracite Coal Co.’s property 
here has been ordered shut down on account of poor ventila- 
tion. This is one of the largest mines in JOhnson County 
and has been employing non-union men. 


OKLAHOMA 


MeCurtain—There is a probability that the mine of the 
Sans Bois Coal Co., which was the scene of a disastrous 
explosion several months ago in which 70 lives were lost, 
will soon resume operations. The mine has been closed since 
the disaster, and the company has gone into the hands of a 
receiver; but it is believed that operations will soon be re- 
sumed. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—Workmen from outside districts are now ar- 
riving in considerable numbers to take the places of the 
striking miners in the southern Colorado fields. These are, 
for the most part, convoyed from the trains to the mines 
by military escorts. 


Denver—The acquisition and operation of municipal coal 
mines suggested by the City Council to combat high fuel 
prices is entirely practical, but not demanded immediately. 
Such was the report rendered by the Public Utility Commis- 
sion, following an investigation requested by the council into 
the advisability of such a proposition. It is the opinion of 
the Commission, however, that coal should cost consider- 
ably less in Denver than the prices now charged. 
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Juneau, Alaska—The land office at Juneau recently de- 
cided that 21 coal claims of the so called McAlpine Group of 
200 on Cooks Inlet should be held for cancellation because of 
fraud. The Promotors of the McAlpine Group were indicted 
in Detroit on Mar. 6, 1911, for a conspiracy to defraud the 
United States. 


Cardiff, Wales—Fifteen thousand coal minersin southern 
Wales were thrown out of work Dec. 4 by the strike of en- 
gine drivers and stokers on the Great Western Ry. All traffic 
on the Welsh branch of the line was disturbed. Leaders of 
the strike, which began through the dismissal of an engineer 
for refusing to handle Irish freight, are trying to extend it to 
other lines. 
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L. C. Crewe, general manager of the La Follette Iron Co., 
has been on a trip during the past week to Knoxville and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala. 

Col. Harvey M. La Follette, president and general man- 
ager of the La Follette Coal, Iron and Railway Co., has been 
spending some time in New York on business for his firm. 
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A. P. Goedecke, for 28 years general outside superintend- 
ent for G. B. Markle Co., at Jeddo, has resigned, and will 
leave the service of the company on Dec. 20. His successor 
has not been named. 


George Hartshorne, formerly fire-boss in the mines of the 
Atlantic Coal Co., of Boswell, Penn., has been promoted to 
the position of mine foreman, while George Watson, form- 
erly fire-boss in the same mine, has been promoted to the 
position of ass’t mine foreman. 

Hywel Davies, formerly of Louisville, but now residing in 
Lexington, Ky., who is well known among operators in Ken- 
tucky, being president of the Kentucky Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, recently resigned as a member of the board of 
trustees of the Kentucky State University. 


Mrs. Sophia Coxe, widow of Eckley B. Coxe, is preparing 
again to make happy the 3000 children of the miners at the 
Coxe Brothers & Co. operations (now owned by L. V. Coal 
Co.) by distributing gifts of clothing, toys and sweets among 
them the day before Christmas, as has been her custom for 
nearly half a century. 


George P. Lindsay, of Plymouth, secretary of the Parrish 
Coal Co. for many years prior to the merging of that corpor- 
ation with the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., has leased 
from the Turner Estate a tract of coal land about 25 acres in 
extent, near the old Jersey mine in Plymouth Township, and 
arrangements are now being made to develop the tract. 


Stephen J, Hammon has recently been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Dorrance, Prospect and Henry E. collieries of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at Wilkes-Barre, Penn., to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Joseph Jones. Sheldon 
Jones has been appointed to fill the place formerly occupied 
by Mr. Hammond, as superintendent of the Franklin and 
Warrior Run collieries. 


Elmer O. Long has tendered his resignation as assistant 
chief engineer of the Consolidation Coal Co., at Somerset, 
Penn,, to engage in a private engineering partnership with 
Frank B. Fluck. The new concern will be known as Fluck 
& Long, with offices in Somerset. While they will carry on 
all kinds of engineering they will make a specialty of ex- 
amination and reports on coal-mining properties, installation 
of coal-mining plants, and municipal work. 


F. G. Tice, one of the best known coal men in the Appa- 
lachian District, recently resigned as general sales manager 
of the Carter Coal Co., of Johnson, Tenn., and will move to 
Colorado. This step was taken on account of the state of 
his wife’s health. He will probably form a connection with 
some operating company in the Colorado field. Mr. Tice has 
been in the coal business for years, having been connected 
formerly with the East Jellico Coal Co., later becoming gen- 
eral manager of the Interstate Coal Co., which was acquired 
by the Carter Coal Co., with which he has since been asso- 
ciated. 
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Nanticoke, Penn.—Contractor Charles Breeme, of Wilkes- 
Barre, is at present at work on the new boiler houses that 
are being erected by the Susquehanna Coal Co. at the No. 7 
Colliery. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—Work was started recently on the 
extensive improvements at the Webb Mine by the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. and will continue for several months. This work 
includes moving the tracks at that place and changing the 
channel of Wegee Creek to accommodate the output of the 
new mine. A number of company houses have been erected 
at this mine during the summer and a force of men is now at 
work erecting the steel tipple. 


Huntington, W. Va.—It has been announced that a firm to 
be Known as the Ohio Valley Co., will shortly install an elec- 
tric power plant at Logan, W. Va. Power lines will be laid 
over the entire Logan coal field, and will be run up and down 
the Guyan River, Main Island Creek, Buffalo and Dingess 
Runs. The plant will ultimately be of 30,000 kw. capacity 
composed of turbine units of 5000 kw. each. It is expected 
that work will be started upon this plant within three weeks. 


Barbourville, Ky.—For some time past there have been 
persistent reports of a new coal railroad to be built in 
Tennessee or Kentucky for the purpose of connecting some 
extensive properties near Barbourville with the Louisville & 
Nashvile R.R. at Beattyville, a distance of about 65 miles. 
As the result of a recent conference between the parties in- 
terested considerable progress was made toward active opera- 
tion. The new road will traverse one or two counties which 
have no railroads at present. 
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Bluefield, W. Va.—Aside from the erection of the gigan 
power house at Bluestone Junction, which is now under co 
struction for the purpose of supplying current for the e 
trification of the Norfolk & Western R.R. between Bluefie 
and East Vivian, it is understood that the erection of ¢ 
other building is contemplated which will be used for a 
chine shop and car barn combined. Nothing definite has 
yet been made known regarding this latter structure, but 
building of this kind will necessarily have to be erected, 
some point along the line between the two towns. 
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Portage, Penn.—The Martins Branch Coal Mining Co., 
Portage, has been organized with a capital stock of $20 
000. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Pittsburgh-Syracuse Coal Minin; 
Co., of Pittsburgh, has been incorporated with a capit 
stock of $50,000. 


Barbourville, Ky.—The Smith-Riley Coal Co. has been for 
ed by local coal men to operate the Blue Gem mine in th 
vicinity of this city. A plant already established has been 
taken over by the new organization. 


Columbus, Ohio—The John M. Taylor Coal Co. has been o 
ganized at Columbus for the purpose of mining and dealin 
in coal. The capital stock is $45,000, and the incorporato 
are John M. Taylor, John W. Moore, J. E. Ridenour, EB. 
Thornton, and E. EB, Learned. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Bengal Coal Co. has been inco 
porated with an authorized capital stock of $100,000. The in 
corporators are E. P. Hopkins, A. E. Morgan, W. H. Cunning 
ham, T. F. Bailey, Jr., and Frank Enslow, all of Huntingto 
The offices will be in Huntington, and the chief works, in q 
Triadelphia district. 
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Newcastle, South Wales—The coal exports from New- 
castle, South Wales, for the first nine months of 1913 were 
3,786,432 tons valued at $9,645,727, increases of 166,756 tons, 
and $409,625 respectively. phone 


McKinney, Tex.—H. G. and S. E.- King of this city have 
closed the deal exchanging their coal mine at Como, Texas 
to D. M. Lovelace of Oklahoma City, for a plantation in Miss- 
issippi and $75,000 in cash. : 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Secretary of the Treasury has 
recommended the appropriation of $762,000 for the Bureau of 
Mines. Of this $10,000 is wanted for the steam and electric 
equipments of the Pittsburgh testing station. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—Local railroad men say that Dee. 8 was 
one of the busiest days in the history of the Pocahontas di- 
vision. Practically every engine and every crew in Bluefield 
were mustered into service to assist in moving the heavy 
tonnage out of the field east bound. 


Hebron, N. D.—The Lignite Briquetting Plant operated 
here by the state was destroyed about midnight, Dec. 3, with 
a loss of $10,000 by fire of an unknown origin. The de- 
struction of this plant will seriously hamper the state’s in- 
vestigation into the possibilities of lignite. : 


PUL Led 


Springfield, 111.—Trouble which threatened to result in a 
general strike in the Peabody coal mines in this vicinity has 
been amicably settled. A strike of miners at the Peabody 
No. 8 mine at Kincaid, resulting from a disagreement over 
the wage scale, caused the trouble. : 


Uniontown, Penn.—It is reported that a company is to be 
formed by the owners of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
to operate the large coal area in Green County, Penn., recent- 
ly purchased by the latter company. The new firm will be 
known as the Buckeye Coal Co., and it is the intention to 
start the manufacture of coke to be used in the plants of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. M 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—Although many boats are still oper- 
ating on the lakes, little coal is being shipped. As a result 
coal companies are contracting for vessels to be used for stor- 
age purposes during the winter. Operators figure that re- 
gardless of whether there is a suspension or strike next 
spring when the wage scale agreement is to be taken up, they 
will have a long shut-down to face. Accordingly, they are 
obtaining leases on boats and will load them this winter at 
the docks. 






‘ GENERAL REVIEW 
H Markets generally steadier as a result of the change in 
eather conditions. Anthracite stocks low and an active 
‘arket expected, Bituminous production curtailed. Prices 
‘ling steady to firm, but trade dull and shipments on con- 
‘acts slowing up. 
/ The customary order of business in anthracite has been 
‘eatly demoralized by the unseasonable weather, but lower 
mperatures the first of the current week had a steadying 
‘fect upon the situation. As a rule the market has been 
markably well maintained, but it was becoming evident 
iat a continuance of unseasonable climatic conditions 
ould soon necessitate a curtailment in production, a most 
nusual procedure in hard coal at this period of the year. 
he final general adoption, by practically all the companies, 
, an increase in the circular to cover the new Pennsylvania 
tate tax on hard coal, has put business on a more equitable 
sis. It is clear that stocks on hand are meager and it will 
ot take much cold weather to create an active situation. 
| The bituminous market continues listless, with an entire 
‘sence of new business apparent on all sides, and the price 
ist softening. The well stocked condition of consumers 
enerally has removed any fear of an immediate shortage, 
I that contract demand is lighter. However, the situation 
4 by no means as serious as might have been expected, and 
| is clear that operators are making the most determined 
ffort in the history of the trade to maintain prevailing 
‘rices. But in spite of the restricted production, coal is ac- 
Wnulating on track at a number of points, instances of 
emurrage are frequently reported, and even the good grades 
ire occasionally in the market at reduced prices. These 
lases are more the exception than the rule, producers being 
‘enerally cautious about shipping except on specific orders. 

The announcement of a receivership for one of the most 
owerful companies in the Pittsburgh district is evidence 
f the fact that better prices must be obtained for coal. 
Vhile the advent of cold weather promises to create a more 
ctive demand in that section, the market is quiet and not 
articularly well maintained; operations continue on about 

60% basis, a large decrease from that previous to the 
losing of lake navigation. 

A curtailment in iron and steel, and the decilne in general 
aanufacturing demand have restricted operations in Ohio and 
rice shading is now the rule all along the line. 
~The long continued warm weather also had a depressing 
ffect on the market, while at the same time materially fa- 
ilitating the movement. Lake shipments at Toledo for the 
eason, now definitely closed, exceeded all previous records. 
jome surpluses are accumulating at the Hampton Roads piers 
jut these are all well covered by contracts, and are only 
vaiting tonnage to move them, A remarkable record was 
nade by the Virginian Ry. in November, the movement ex- 
seeding that for the same month last year by over 100%. 

Business in St. Louis seems to have touched the bottom 
ind has not experienced much change in the past week, but 
he Chicago markets showed a decided slump. Consumers 
ire restricting orders on contracts often canceling entirely 
1 specifying deferred delivery. Mining operations are be- 
ng restrictel, and occasional congestions are reported in rail- 
‘oad yards. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 

Bituminous market still inactive. Absence of § in- 


quiry for spot coal continues. Further decrease in offshore 
business, and government requisitions are fewer. Contract 
flemand less insistent. Georges Creek continues strony 
‘and in uniformly fair supply. Pennsylwanias are weak. An- 
thracite strong but momentarily affected by the warm 
weather. 

- Bituminous—There is no appreciable change in the mar- 
ket which is still listless. At Hampton Roads, with the ex- 
Ieeption of the Norfolk & Western piers, there is still an 
‘accumulation of coal in excess of chartered tonnage. This, 
together with the dissappearance of free coal from New Eng- 
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land waters, the light government requirements and the de- 
crease in the offshore business should tend to soften the mar- 
ket here. The New England consumers’ well stocked condi- 


tion and the absence on their part of any fear of an imme- 
diate shortage of coal have made contract demand lighter. 
Pocahontas and New River 


However the circular price for 
continues firm at $2.85 f.o.b. 






















Minimum Boston Frices on 


Pocahontas & New River 
Coals fab. Nampton Koad: 
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The Pennsylvanias are, of course, affected, as far as tide- 
water shipments are concerned, by the above mentioned su- 
perabundant supply of the Southern coals. All-rail Penn- 
sylvania shipments exhibit diminution on account of weather 
conditions and the plentiful supply of water power. Prices 
on these coals range from $1 to $1.60 f.0.b. mines. 

Georges Creek continues to move regularly on contract 
and the price for any surplus of this grade is rather more 
than firm. 

Quotations are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahonta 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*................. $1.00@1.55 $1.25@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia* Betta oe 2.25@2.75 2.50@2.85 2.92@3.02 
New York*............. 2.55@3.05 2.80@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore ®t. 5 cree rice mete Cercle etemeia eet onlaeiie aveyabode volte: 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads es. 7 seis tea cree denticra siento sintanls Carre etavere a itie $2.85@2.90 
beg OL SOO R MSIE me Sui Pee oc Hib acer mole SATE acersce Himpeca Acie 3.72@3.82 
ProvadencePe tear, eee ca teers) 5 tend ane a eae nee, df ehcpatiate 3.72@3.87 


*F.o.b. On cars. 


Anthracite—The postponement of the hoped for cold snap 
has caused a momentary quiescence of the market, the re- 
tailers having been unable to move but little of their stocks. 

The marine freight market has undergone no material 
change. But few coastwise charters have been reported and 
shippers appear to be devoting their entire attention to pro- 
viding for regularly chartered bottoms. Rates from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Boston are 70 to 75c. per ton. 


NEW YORK 

Colder temperatures steadying up both anthracite and soft 
coal. Bituminous mining restricted, operators fearing to 
overship the market. Hard coal slow getting started, due 
to the backward season. 

Bituminous—The New York market has been the last to 
feel the effect of the changed conditions in the soft-coal 
business, but the difference has been clearly apparent the 
current week in spite of the changed weather conditions. 
The slump is by no means of serious proportions, however, 
and the lower temperatures of this week will no doubt do 
much to steady things up. While lower prices are more fre- 
quently heard, this is, as usual, confined more particularly to 
certain tonnages threatened with demurrage. 
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These latter are not of any serious proportions: as a mat- 
ter of fact it is remarkable what a small accumulation of 
coal there is at tidewater in view of the heavy shipments that 
have been coming down. Operators as a rule are cautious 
about shipping, except on specific orders, and as a result there 
is some slowing down of operations in the mining districts. 
It is clear that producers are making a more determined effort 
to hold prices than ever before in the history of the trade. 


920 


With the curtailed operations in the mining district, cars 
are now in plentiful supply, as is also labor. In view of the 
somewhat depressed conditions, we quote the New York mar- 
ket off 5c. all along the line from quotations for the past 
few weeks, as follows: 


West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.75; fair grades of Pennsyl- 


vania, $2.70@2.80; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.90; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 


Anthracite—Conditions are rather quiet in hard coal, and 
supplies easy, in practically all sizes. Stove coal is as short 
as ever, but the situation is much easier, because the demand 
has dropped off; conditions are about the same on chestnut. 
Ege coal is in long supply and is the heaviest of any of the 
prepared sizes at the present time. Pea coal is active and 
in the best demand of any of the steam grades. As a rule, 
nearly all the upper port steam coals are difficult to move at 
the circular price, while the lower ports are flooded with the 
cheaper grade steam sizes. The line business continues the 
best feature in the anthracite trade. 

As a rule business is slow in getting started this year, due 
to the unpropitious weather conditions, but the fall in tem- 
perature the first part of the current week will no doubt do 
much to relieve the situation in this respect. It is clear 
that stocks on hand are down to a minimum and the advent 
of real winter weather will create an active business im- 
mediately. 

We now quote the New York 
basis, with prices usually steady: 


market on the following 


Upper Ports ——- Lower Ports —— 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken isn. eae eee ae LUO meee maior eee $5.05 
Biggs Secchi, Saree 5.25 —$5.10@5.25 5.30 $4.75@5.20 
Stoves) 2.200 fee 5.25" 65. 25@5.000) 630 5.20@5.45 
Chestnut.ahaneoortie eet oe 5.50 5.50 5.55 5.40@5.45 
Aer einer are Seer Raa S Ate be 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.35@3.45 
Buckwheat ca aceon 2.75 2.70@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.00@2.70 

106; cee SOC Ree ae 2.25 2.20 1.95@2.20 1.80@2.20 
Barley soe ee ere 055 Ll GOS 5 ele O 1.40@1.70 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Trade conditions are rather chaotic. 
contracts disturbs the market. Prices 
weather unfavorable. 


Stoppage of call on 
are weaker. Warm 


That trade conditions in this section are unsettled is freely 
admitted. Considerable business is being done on contracts, 
and the export trade is gradually strengthening, but never- 
theless there is a lack of new business apparent on all sides 
and the price list keeps softening. Curtailment of work by 
the steel and iron industry, the cement trade, and other lines 
of industry that touch the coal trade first is having a marked 
effect. A number of branches of business have stopped tak- 
ing coal on contracts, while others that have relied on a cer- 
tain amount of purchasing in the open market to supple- 
ment their contracts, seem to have dropped entirely out of 
the spot business for the time being. 

In West Virginia prices are probably five to 10 cents off 
what they were a week or ten days ago. Low-grade steam 
coals were being offered in some mining districts at 80c. 
The gas market for run-of-mine is about on a par with 
this and three-quarter is quoted around 85 to 90 cents. 

Pennsylvania line coals are selling uncertainly at prices 
ranging from 90c. to $1, and even the best grades are moving 
slow when offered as low as $1.30, mine basis. Many sales- 
men are being recalled from the road because new business is 
so poor as not to warrant the effort for the time being. 

As outlined last week the hard-coal market is also un- 
satisfactory. Small yards are suffering most. There is plenty 
of coal on hand at local yards to meet the lightened demand. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Changed werther conditions materially helped the hard 
coal business, and avoided the necessity of restricting pro- 
duction. Prices close to the circular and well maintained. 


There has been a most welcome change in the situation in 
anthracite, in that the weather conditions, which have been 
anything but propitious, showed a change for the better. The 
week just past has done more to inject a little life into a 
situation which was rapidly approaching a mid summer con- 
dition, than anything that could have taken place. Dealers 
were becoming much discouraged, owing to the unseasonable 
temperature, and orders were slowly dwindling. This, of 
course, was effecting the operating companies, and it is safe 
to say that a week or two more would have meant curtailed 
mining, an unusual condition at this time of the year. Octo- 
ber, November and December are generally looked forward 
to as being splendid coal distributing months, and the ex- 
tension into the winter season of practically late Spring cli- 
matic conditions, has nearly upset the usual order of things. 

As it is the anthracite market has held itself together in a 
remarkable manner. There has been no cessation of mining, 
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and the output has, with few exceptions been taken care ¢ 
In fact, some of the companies were compelled to dip int¢ 
their storage piles to supply the demand for certain sizes, 
notably pea and chestnut, but even these were getting eas 
at the close of last week. Rice coal seems to be about the 
only laggard, and the fact that bituminous is more easily ob 
tainable, coupled with the fact that there is a slowly dimin- 
ishing demand for rice coal in this market, doubtless ex 
plains this situation. The only satisfaction that the dealers 
have lies- in the fact that, taking the years as a whole 
there is always a certain amount of anthracite consumed, and 
what is left of December, together with January and Febru- 
ary, will more than likely balance up the trade. 

As to prices, the trade generally is now on about an equal 
basis. The general application of the state tax, either in 
the form of an additional price, or its equivalent, has put 
all operators on about the same basis, and trade that has 
been diverted into other channels owing to this difference 
is likely to return. Anthracite prices rule as follows: 


Line and City Trade 


Circular Individual Tidewater 
‘Broken. sons ae cee ee eee $3.50 $3.60 $4.75@4.8 
| a aes rao Toke cea beats ihico 3 3.25 3.65 -00 
SEOVE....«. vd oe Sererseie Sate etree een eee 4.00 4.10@ 4.15 5.00@5.2 
Hest. - nee pee eer ee eee 4.15 4.00@ 4.10 5.25 
POR. olan Oe ses ee en eee 2.50 2.50 3220, 
Rusicwidaee 1.50 1.50 2.25 


The bituminous trade seems to continue along the lines of 
lower prices, and poor demand. New business is not easy to 
secure, and the output is being disposed of on old contracts 
The inception of colder weather has not added the impetus ta 
the bituminous market that was expected. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Large stocks on hand and trade dull. New Pennsylvania 
state tax on anthracite added to retail prices. 


Owing to the long period of unusually mild weather for 
this season, trade is rather quiet. Dealers have large stocks 
on hand in all lines, as since the close of navigation heavy 
shipments are being received by rail. 

The increased freight rate of 5% on rail shipments vi 
Suspension Bridge, which was announced to come into effect 
last month has been suspended until Mar. 12 next, and a is 
hoped that it may be further delayed. 

The retail price of egg, stove and nut sizes of ontueaely 
has been advanced from $8@8.25 per ton, and pea coal from 
$6.50@6.75, the reason assigned being the increased price at 
the mines, owing to the imposition of the Pennsylvania state 
tax on coal. Quotations for bituminous are unchanged. . 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


Still a strictly weather market. Too much coal every 4 


where. Sellers trying to hold prices, but find that there are a 
good many cuts made. Anthracite lake shipments con- 
cluded. 


Bituminous—There is no help for the bituminous-coal- 
market unless winter steps in and obliges consumers to buy. 
It is reported that large consumers, like the railroads, whic 
commonly use a dozen or more cars a day at a single re 
ceiving point, are now taking only six or eight. This ap 
pears to be the rule with practically all concerns that ar 
buying coal for heating purposes and even steam is mad 
much easier than it would be if the weather was seasonable 

Meanwhile there is a steadily increasing accumulation 0 
coal on track and the word “demurrage” that had scarcely 
been heard for a year, is again becoming common. It is 
hard matter to get consumers interested in coal even wher 
their jobber friends are trying to get tonnage off thei 
hands. There are a good many strikes all through the bitn- 
minous fields but operators are rather inclined to welcome 
them, as the mines will not then turn out more coal than cary 
be sold. The miners, on their part, are of the opinion that the 
producers are making too much money and are making al 
sorts of demands. i 

At present it is doubtful whether the summer prices cau 
be held in any form much longer unless the recent cold snap 
steadies the market up. Jobbers report that they have given 
way, but operators deny this and say they are obtaining 
summer prices, at least after a fashion, and are of the opinio 
that former prices should continue. Quotations are at the 
moment weak on a basis of $2.90 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.89 
for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, 
with slack rather firmer accordingly than sizes. 

Coke—The coke market is not any stronger and promises 
to continue its former weak condition till there is a turn 
in the iron market. Dealers are finding a good many 
prices to contend with, as they seldom know whether the re- 
ductions are accompanied by corresponding cheapening of the 
product. Quotations remain weak on the basis of $4.70 4 
pest Connellsville foundry, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
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Anthracite—The closing lake season finds that the an- 
racite shippers are not satisfied with the movement during 
e regular season, and are willing to pay extra insurance 
r December cargoes. During the first week in December 
ey shipped 67,500 tons by lake and another cargo will 
‘ing to their credit a round 5,000,000 tons by lake from this 
jrt exceeding the previous record by more than a million 
‘ns. 

) The demand for anthracite is quite as slack as it is in the 
/tuminous trade. There will also soon be as great a surplus, 
hough it will be easy to store it for awhile yet, as lake ves- 
‘Is can be loaded. Retail dealers are much discouraged over 
Le situation and outlook. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

Receivership for prominent coal company. Market con- 
mnues quiet with operations at the recently reduced rate of 
) per cent. Prices fairly well maintained. Coke slightly 
rwer, but buyers and sellers still far apart. 

Bituminous—The receivership of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
_o., secured Saturday, Dec, 6, by certain creditors, reflects in 
art some special losses which were incurred early in the 
‘ear by flood, but also in large part the fact that it requires 
‘onsiderable gross profits per ton of coal mined to carry the 
arge investments in plant and coal acreage demanded by 
resent mining conditions. The company has expanded rapidly 
‘a the past few years and for several months past it has 
een known that it was relatively short of working capital. 
It is generally expected that the receivership will protect the 
‘roperties and eventually restore the business intact to its 
‘wners. The move was precipitated by the fact that notes of 
he company were about to be offered at a discount. During 
jhe past year the operators of the Pittsburgh district have 
yeen endeavoring to secure better prices than formerly for 
heir product, and the present involvement Of the Pitts- 
yurgh-Buffalo Co. shows how well taken was the position 





‘hat a larger margin was requisite. 
The market has been quiet the past week and prices have 
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not been overly well sustained, though there has been no 
general cutting from the season list, to which the market 
lately declined from the premium prices put out in October. 
Manufacturing demand has remained relatively light, and so 
has domestic demand, but Sunday a near-blizzard visited the 
district and this week’s domestic demand promises to be 
large. Operations continue on about the 60 per cent. basis 
estimated in last report, showing a large decrease from the 
rate before the lake season ended. We quote: Slack, 90c.; 
nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 
14%-in. steam, $1.50; 1%4-in. domestic, $1.55; per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—Prompt furnace coke has been avail- 
able at lower figures, even $1.75 having been shaded in at 
least one instance. There is little demand as shipments on 
‘contracts are usually ample. Negotiations on contracts for 
‘the new year are proceeding slowly, and buyers and sellers 
are even farther apart than is frequently the case. The ma- 
jority of sellers retain the idea that they should secure $2 
on furnace coke contracts, but there are indications that 
they are nearing a conclusion to depart from this figure. 
Other sellers are quoting down to $1.85 and occasionally this 
figure is shaded, as it is reported that one contract was 
closed for 5000 tons a month over first half at $1.75, the seller 
being a furnace interest not intending to operate its furnace 
for some time, Foundry coke is in fair demand. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.75; contract furnace, $1.85; prompt foun- 
dry, $2.50@2.75; contract foundry, $2.50@2.75, per ton at 
Ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
‘lower Connellsville region in the week ended Nov. 29 at 344,- 
108 tons, a decrease of 11,132 tons, and shipments at 356,785 
tons, a decrease of 22,119 tons. The “Courier” figures have 
‘shown a net excess of shipments over production for many 
weeks past, which is not easily explained. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Further weakness characterized the local trade due to the 
continued warm weather in all sections. The coal market 
now dependant absolutely on the weather. Recent cold snap 
will keep the situation from complete demoralization. 


Operators and shippers generally made an effort to main- 
tain circular prices but were not successful. Shading was 
the rule all along the line, and a large tonnage could not be 
moved at any price. Bins of dealers all over the country are 
full and consequently low quotations fail to attract them. 
Cancellations of orders placed some time ago have been the 
rule and in many cases consigned coal was rerouted after 
shipment. There was considerable demurrage coal reported 
at centers such as Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland and De- 
troit and which still further weakened the market. 

The car supply is now all that can be desired, the closing 
of the lakes causing a much better supply. WHastern Ohio 
reports about 90 per cent. and the Pomeroy Bend district 
about the same. In the strictly domestic fields the car supply 
has been adequate and the same is true of the Hocking 
Valley. Shutting down of a number of iron and steel con- 
cerns has had its influence on the steam business. There is 
a, noticeable decline in demand from many factories. Rail- 
roads are not taking as much as formerly as the freight 
movement has slowed up appreciably. 

A most successful lake season for Ohio operators has come 
to a close. Only a small tonnage was loaded during the 
past week and since insurance is off, no more cargoes will 
be loaded. The reports of the Hocking Valley docks at To- 
ledo shows that 2,719,958 tons were loaded during the season 
as compared with 2,328,963 tons for 1912 and 2,253,069 tons 
in 1911. In Eastern Ohio the increase was even more marked. 
Many of the larger operators increased their tonnage from 
70 to 85 per cent. over the previous year. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic MUM e els $2 O00 Ole Sosa ects $2.25 @ 2.15 $1.90@ 1.75 
8-4 inch. .../s52.-.. 1.75 @ 1.70 $1.30'@ 1:20 2.00 @ 1.90 1.70@ 1.60 
Nut Rd Ss Oe tae ee Le30: Gel ZO ean ees 1.75@1.65 1.30@ 1.25 
Mine-run........... 1.35@1.30 1.15@1.10 1.50@1.40 1.35@1.25 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.85@0.80 ............ 0.95@0.90 0.80@ 0.75 


Coarse slack........ 0.75@0.70 0.95@0.85 0.85@0.80 0.70@ 0.65 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Long continued warm weather had a bad effect on the 
market. Cireular well maintained despite slack demand. 
Movement good and ears plentiful. 


Business in Toledo is quiet although the recent cold 
snap has had a beneficial effect. This section has rarely ex- 
perienced such a steady run of warm weather at this sea- 
son as has been the case this year. In some ways this has 
been a good thing as it has prevented congestion of railroad 
yards and given the roads a chance to get squared around 
following the rush of the sugar beet season. Cars are 
fairly plentiful now and most of the shipping troubles is due 
to yard congestion at some points and a lack of motive 
power rather than to a lack of equipment. However, there 
has been a car shortage reported until recently, railroads 
urging the hopper cars upon operators. 

Despite the short demand prices have held fairly firm and 
are still being maintained very close to the list. While 
there are, of course, some sales below the circular, quotations 
have not broken nor show any indication of doing so. There 
is little coal left here on the docks as the amount shipped in 
seems to have been closely figured despite the extraordinarily 


heavy lake shipping this season. Steam coal is in fair de- 
mand. 
Prices are as follows: 
Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 
hontas ing son roy illon No. 8_ bridge 
Domestic lump......... $2.50 $2.00 $2.75 $2.25 $2.50 $1.50 $1.40 
Wgg aon. 3 D5OPNe 1850 2D ee. 50 1G 2.50 ata: 5 fi 
IN emma tetas 3s leh 2 OOM RORSO m2 20)! sok, come cOOl. APs oe 
% lump Race 090 Ate Sane L300) 1620 
Mine-run 1.60 1.50 1.20 1.20 
Slackiancd sc scent. metre Oa 0.70 0.80 SOE 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Heavy shipments coming in and coal is occasionally re- 
ported on demurrage. Dealers eanceling orders or request- 
ing that shipments be deferred.. Prices slump in spite of de- 
termined efforts to maintain the circular. 


Bituminous—All jobbers feel that they will need coal when 
the heavy weather appears but they are, at the present mo- 
ment canceling all orders possible or asking operators to 
postpone deliveries indefinitely. A great deal of coal is com- 
ing in and there have been instances where demurrage has 
been paid for as high as seven and eight days. The others 
bought domestic coals heavily during the car stringency and 
these are now in poor demand. Car supply is excellent at 
the moment but there is a feeling that this may be of short 
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duration. Production in the Hocking and Pomeroy districts 
is about normal on both steam and domestic coal. Prices are 
shaded to move coal on demurrage and this has weakened the 
market all along the line, in spite of the strenuous efforts 
of the operators to maintain the circular. Hocking and Kan- 
awaha domestic lump have both suffered a decline from their 
circular price of $2. Three-quarter lump which was quoted 
at $1.50@1.75 is now being offered at $1.15 while mine-run, 
which was held at $1.25 is down to $1 and slack is between 
75 and 80c. per ton. 


The following is approximately the market at the mo- 
ment: 
W. Va. Hock- Cam- No. 8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio _ hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. i 50 F $1.50 $2.50 $2.50 
eof deere ot 200) ddee 1.50 2.50 2.50 
Nutaeen cee 1.80 eda 1.30 we Rs Cees 
Steam lump.... 1.20 Putt 1.20 ees 2 Se 
?-in. lump...... ibaa = Canals 1,00 $1.10 $1.10 
Mine-run....... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.10 
Sickest 0.76 0.85 0.65 0.75 0.75 


Anthracite—Stove coal is short and is commanding a ready 
premium in this market. Other grades are coming in freely. 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Dumpings for the week fair. Coal shortage somewhat im- 
proved. Accumulation of coal at tidewater about normal. 


The dumpings from tidewater piers for the week have 
hardly been as heavy as was expected. The movement both 
foreign and coastwise will be considerably behind the figures 
for the first week in December. 

With a number of large government colliers’ due in the 
next few days, some shippers are accumulating coal at the 
different piers, and while there may appear to be a surplus 
at tidewater this is really not the case as the coal on hand is 
practically all contracted for and only waiting tonnage to 
move it. However, a few shippers have some free coal. 
Prices during the week have ranged from about $2.85@3, 
which is about the same as has been in effect for some weeks. 

The Virginian Ry. ran a close race with the N. & W. 
for dumpings for the month of November, falling behind the 
latter road only about 5000 tons. At one time during the 
month the Virginian was considerably in the lead. The total 
dumpings of the Norfolk & Western were 345,727 tons, the 
Virginian 340,769, and the C. & O. at Newport News, 207,778 
tons. The Virginian’s dumpings is a record for that road, 
and is nearly one hundred per cent. over their November, 
1912, figures. The N. & W. figures, however, are about 1500 
tons behind their November, 1912, dumpings. The Norfolk 
& Western would have been considerably heavier had they 
not been hampered by having a large number of their coal 
cars tied up in the congestion on the various Western roads. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dullness prevails in both domestic and steam business. 
Mild temperatures up to the current week delayed consump- 
tion. Stocks heavy but prices are holding moderately firm. 


The market is governed entirely by weather conditions 
which, up to the current week, were strongly adverse to an 
active trade. As the result, stocks are abnormally heavy 
and the volume of business is much below that customary 
at this period of the year. 

An incipient car shortage is still being felt, eastern Ken- 
tucky mines having been idle for two days last week from this 
cause. However, this is of little consequence because of the 
flat market, but with the change in the weather conditions 
this week, the possibility of a continued shortage is regarded 
with anxiety. The light demand has effected a further de- 
cline in prices, but such declines do not represent the real 
market as operators appreciate the futility of attempting to 
force buying by abnormal cuts. Eastern Kentucky block of 
the better grades can be had at $2.15 a ton, as compared with 
the top price a few weeks ago of $2.50. Block and lump are 
rather slow at around $2, and round is worth $1.65@1.75. 
Better grades of nut and slack are offered at 75c. 


sprecannnacecnunsnuecunennseanceeanenvcanonocerdersuacnsussusrocendceacenuuenneenvcnsveatvenesuenncegceosuenncosnvenneeeseegguestesnoesteesUensaetsootsUbenNONU0RS0QO0RQEHNGCUSRREQOPORERELERTOGUED 2 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Coal market quieter than for several months. Black- 
smith coal normal. Furnace and foundry coke dull. Car 
supply still inadequate. 


The market on steam coal is quiet, and some stock is 
accumulating on track, which is unusual for this season 
of the year. While business is Slow, prices are remaining about 
stationary. Domestic coal is dull, due to the continued warm 
weather, and while the regular schedule on the higher grades 
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is from $3 to $3.25 per ton, some interests are offering do 
mestic lump as low as $2.75, while one interest has offere 
spot shipment at $2.50. This condition cannot last long, 
however, and all operators believe that the next few days 
will see a decided improvement in both steam and domesti 
business. The usual holiday rush orders have not yet come 
in, and, as the mines usually close down for several days 
during the holidays for lack of labor, operators are look- 
ing for a brisk demand for the balance of the year. 

Blacksmith coal is moving in about its normal tonnage. 
Both furnace and foundry coke are quiet, though some ton- 
nage of foundry coke is moving regularly Although some 
recent articles have stated that Birmingham iron is offered 
at $10 f.o.b. Birmingham, this is in error. While the market 
is very dull, and only a small tonnage being booked, the 
prices are from $11 to $11.50 per ton basis 2F f.0.b. Birming- 
ham, the manufacturers believing that the price will go 
higher instead of lower, The car supply is still short of the 
requirements, especially on some of the large contracts, which 
require a heavy daily tonnage to move regularly. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Warm weather takes life out of city market. ' Texas or- 
ders fall off, Bunker trade shows decrease. Plan to bring 
Alabama coal by water proves failure for present. 


A stagnant conditions of the city coal market has re-_ 
sulted from the continued warm weather and is responsible 
to a great extent for the unusually large stocks being car- 
ried at this time of the year. Demand from other sourde| 
has been light during the past week. Bunker business has” 
been slow while the demand from western Louisiana and_ 
eastern Texas is falling off. The only activity in the week’s 
business was the filling of several orders for Latin America. 

The local market is being affected adversely by the In- 
creased practice of European-bound ships to take only a por- 
tion of their coal supply here. By taking aboard a supply sufii- 
cient to reach Norfolk, considerable additional cargo space 
is provided. This is more than offset, however, by the in-- 
creasing number of direct sailings to South and Central | 
American ports. : 

So far as the first barge load of coal from the Mabaat 
field is concerned, the experiment is an abject failure. The 
cause, however, does not reflect on the fundamental ideas of 
the plan. Failure on the part of the government to complete | 
the locks at the time specified, makes the navigation of the 
Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers practically impossible for a 
loaded barge. A year at least must elapse before the locks 
are completed during which time the expensive handling 
machinery must remain idle. 





CHICAGO . 


Marked slump in the Chicago trade, due to continuation | 
of warm weather and a recession in general business condi- 
tions. Shipments are curtailed and operators are reducing > 
their output. Many orders are being canceled and requests 
for delayed shipments are frequent. Demand for antheas | 
cite is small. Coke market dull. } 


Continued warm weather up to the present week, and a 
general slackening in business conditions has produced a de-_ 
cided slump in the Chicago market. Dealers complain that — 
sales of domestic coal have fallen off in a marked degree and 
in the steam-coal trade there has been a substantial de-_ 
cline in the volume of orders. ; 

Market observers declare that a sharp recession in pro- | 
duction is necessary to prevent a general slump in prices. 
The storage capacity of a majority of the retail dealers is 
taxed to the limit and many of them have ordered more | 
coal than they have room for. Many canceled orders and 
requests to delay shipments have been reported. Some oper- 
ators who sold coal at $2 or better have had all unshipped © 
orders canceled within a few days. : 

There is comparatively little demand for anthracite coal 
and a number of all-rail shipments are now subject to de- 
murrage charges. No changes in the price list have been 
noted, but sales are light. The price of smokeless mine-run is 
being held at $1.40 by the larger producers, who are cutting 
down shipments as much as possible. A small amount of off- 
grade fuel is being moved, but practically no free coal is 
reaching the Chicago market. Some of the large smokeless — 
buyers are making an attempt to drive the price of mine-run 
to $1.25, but so far their efforts have not been successful. 

Shipments of Hocking coal are also being curtailed. 
Smaller shippers have been forcing sales at sacrifice prices, — 
in some instances as low as $1.50, the mines. Operators in 
the Springfield district are handling steam coal on contracts © 
chiefly, and devote little attention to domestic business at 
present. Prices for domestic lump range between $1.35 and | 
$1.50, Indiana domestic sizes vary between $1.40 and $1.50. 
There has been a slight improvement in screenings, but the 
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‘olume of business is far from satisfactory. Carterville 
perators have been reducing their shipments and lump and 
‘ge sales range from $1.50 to $1.75, the mines. Franklin 
Jounty lump and egg are down in price to between $1.50 and 
1.75. The coke market is soft. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


: Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 


Domestic lump............ $2.17@2.32 $2.55@2.80 $2. 12@2. 27 
team UTD ere tse eda 's 1.92 1207 





| none aaa a ee 2.55@2.80 $4.20 
eran RAS CA. at Ree 1.87 2.40 1.87 3.45 
id a 1.12 1.70 a Wy 

| Harrisburz—Domestic lump and egg, $2.55@2.30; steam 


ump and mine-run, $2.25; screenings, $1.55; No. 1 nut, $2.55@ 
(80; No. 2 nut, $2.55. 

Carterville—Lump, egg and No. 1 washed, $2.55@2.80; No. 
} washed, $2.55. 


Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise 
»yproduct, egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; 
1.95. 


$5 @5.25; 
$4.75@ 


County, 
gas house, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Market unchanged but more seasonable weather condi- 
tions will have a beneficial effect. Demand satisfied at the 
moment and some mines closing down. Large accumulations 
ff coal. 

_ Continued warm weather has brought about no change in 
che market. However, this week started off inclined to be 
more favorable to the coal trade, and from now the situation 
‘should improve. Conditions are much the same as reported 
Jast week, with the exception that what little demand there 
‘was at that time has long since been taken care of and 
several operators found it more economical to shut down than 
‘to continue producing. 

' Retail yards are still piled up with storage coal, and 
railroad yards at all diverting points are loaded to capacity 
‘with unbilled coal. The screenings market started the latter 
part of last week to get into its own again, those in the 
Standard field advancing as much as 10c. in one day. They 
are still bringing better prices and this condition will likely 
‘continue now for some time. 

i There seems to be plenty of cars on the big coal carrying 
lroads, but the Southern and the M. & O. are in bad shape and 
‘the Wabash is about the same. There is no coke market, 
no demand for anthracite, and no inquiry at all for smoke- 
less. 

The prevailing prices are: 





Carterville 
5 an Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
RPCLELTVAQV eee MTT Ian ors Fe erence) eo sled, ols ere eres « $1 .00* 
PRT ETE tie chk cleo taiahl, wcewrend s SYA Fe einer. "ucla 
MEE UIND ccc icaces. +s SSO :AG) te 50) Bev cee ain 1.50* 1. 20* 
Lump and egg.......... esp rCGlLo ilie Meer Me Dear ree eee oN feta. co Tecets 
BOLT fata cc. o's oe AGL DE AsO cik.e cutee Rate erect PeRGRRe Rss oto RR 
Gmreenings 0.1)... 6. 3) LONG): OMEN) ane mee PCI a el ce SR ee CPR eE scot 
BERPTIG=TUT fe Ae ere Bice oes ee aS ROLY ea oa oes ane eee Ce eno 
No. 1 washed nut....... hagas $2.25 A ag: CO. ot SR oe 
No. 2 washed nut....... Are Sima e ks th 1560.2" ey: cetae 
No. 3 washed nut....... DAL Dea ike oer iere. ale vod Meeps ees 
No. 4 washed nut....... TOR NG Ra SACRA Mit ior cpere: cose Ste RED he elees § 
No. 5 washed nut....... CAO Tee nett ee Pe ove stirs ca." seve eteld Se-esie 6 
* Asking price. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Teamsters’ strike has cut off domestic deliveries. Mild 


weather reduced running schedule of mines about one-third. 
Plenty of cars. Isolated cases of price shading, but general 
tone firm. 


Mild weather and the teamsters’ strike in this city con- 
tinue to be the chief influences in the coal industry. The 
strike had little effect on the factory consumption, but it 
stopped the delivery of coal to domestic users. The net re- 
sults during the disorder were about one dozen killed and 
wounded, and as much excitement centered around efforts to 
deliver coal as in all other lines combined. The disorder 
would have been much worse had not the police been well 
organized and had the assistance of about 3000 special police 
made up largely of employers and loyal employees. No riot- 
ing lasted more than long enough to give the police time to 
reach the scene in speeding autos. Only two or three dealers 
attempted deliveries, and these were few. The general policy 
of employers was to stop business, awaiting the end of the 
trouble. ‘The strike was declared in effect Sunday midnight. 
There had been a great rush of deliveries in anticipation, the 
bustle extending through Sunday up to the hour for striking. 

The mild weather is a depressing influence throughout the 
state and has cut down the running time at the mines about 
one-third. There are plenty of cars, now that they are not 
badly needed. Reports are heard of cut prices here and there, 
but the operators in general hold firm. There is little use 
in lowering prices, they say, when consumers have their 
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bins full. The standard price for screenings is 60@65c., mine- 
run $1.25@1.35; steam lump, $1.45@1.55; domestic lump, $1.90 
@2. Retail prices in this city hold at the basis of Sept. 20, 
when the winter rates went into effect. 

The average temperature recorded in the Indianapolis 
bureau for November was 47.6 deg., and this was a fair index 
of the weather generally over the state. 


IKANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operations being restricted due to warm weather. 
Ket remains steady though dull. 
the local situation. 


Rain and warm weather have failed to form a favorablie 
combination in Kansas and Missouri and business has been 
at a low ebb during the past week. Most of the operators 
are working on part-time basis, being unable to keep their 
plants in continuous operation under present conditions. 

The market has been steady in most cases, despite the 
lull. The Denver situation is having no bearing on conditions 
in Kansas City. Reports from Denver recently were to the 
effect that a shortage in coal is prevailing there. However, 
there is plenty of coal being mined in Colorado, and there 
is little or no probability of Kansas coal being shipped into 
Denver or other Colorado points as a result of the strike. 
The only possible result is a heavier shipping to western 
Kansas, should the Denver disagreement be prolonged. 


Mar- 
Colorado strike not affecting 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Only colder weather will bring renewed activity to the 
coal market. Surplus of nut at mines causes drop in quo- 
tations. Car supply sufficient to handle present shipments. 
Strike situation in Colorado not improved. 


All the mines in Wyoming and Utah have been keeping up 
on their shipments and making efforts to stimulate the mar- 
ket. Mild weather continues throughout the territory and 
coal is moving slowly. Many standing orders have been re- 
duced or canceled. This light demand for coal has caused a 
surplus of nut at the mines and there seems to be no market 
for this grade. Nut is a summer coal and there is little call 
for anything except lump at this time of the year. 

A few salesmen still believe that a cut price will move a 
surplus of coal on the stagnent market and consequently 
this grade has been offered below quotations. This method 
might bring temporary relief in some cases with other grades 
of coal, but nut coal is sold entirely to retail dealers who 
buy a car at a time and only when they have sufficient 
orders in sight to handle same. The cut price may. induce the 
dealer to order a few days before he intended to, but it does 
not increase the sale of this grade. 

The ideal fall weather has allowed the railroads to handle 
coal shipments in record time, which has been one item effect- 
ing the car supply. Cars are plentiful and there is no in- 
dication of a shortage. 

Shipments to Nebraska and Colorado from the Wyoming 
mines continues slightly above normal, except for nut coal. 

Quotations remain unchanged as follows: 


Califorria Colo. & Neb. General 


TEI epee mete caaiaeke Satan eee a eee ee a. OU Gon D0. 8) eho. OF $2.75 
INTB i srcu dst ance er eiseseghess) -oitaca tact sok Matera Geng 2.50@3.00 2.50 2.25 
Mine=riiny S115 tie sat See an Oh hae ote 1.85 1.85 1.85 
SaG i Gesnse has os vtho at ert reas Meck? ne yes 1.00 1.00 1.00 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Report that railroads may take advantage of reduction in 
duty on foreign coal by purchasing from mines in Canada, 
Strike there has reduced output and considerable coal has 
been shipped from this side into British Columbia. 


It was reported here this week that railroads in this part 
of the country have been investigating the possibilities of 
importing coal from British Columbia. It is understood that 
instead of quoting the price, minus the 40c. per ton duty, the 
miners were not inclined to make more than a 30c. reduction. 
It has been impossible to verify the report at this time. 

It was recently announced that the Boston Pacific line 
will inaugurate regular fortnightly steamship service be- 
tween Boston and ports on the Pacific Coast, including Port- 
land, as soon as the Panama Canal is thrown open for com- 
mercial traific; and in this connection it has also been an- 
nounced in a private telegram, on what appears good author- 
ity, that the canal will be open and ready for business in 
April or May of next year, about ten months earlier than 
former reports have indicated. To begin with eight steam- 
ers, representing a total carrying capacity of 50,000 tons, will 
be placed in commission, two of them now being built at 
Boston, each of 9000 tons carrying capacity. 

The coal market here at present is without change, as to 
prices, but as the winter advances the demand for domestic 
purposes is becoming keener. So far the weather has been 
against heavy consumption throughout the Pacific North- 
west. 
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St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacif- 
iceGo: 


Under date of Aug. 1 Pres. J. Van Houten sent out a circu- 
lar which we abstract as follows: 


Agreement to Sell Railway Property to Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fé 

The mortgage securing your bonds is a first and direct 
lien upon all of our coal properties, coal mines, mining and 
coking plants, which constitute the principal security for 
your bonds (and will so remain), and is also a lien upon the 
stock and bonds issued by the St. Louis Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Ry. Since the execution of the mortgage, the com- 
pany has purchased further coal land and rights, has opened 
and equipped four additional mining plants (making five in 
all) and one new coking plant (making a total of two), all 
of which new property has come under the lien of the mort- 
gage. These additions and improvements have increased our 
capacity from about 1500 tons daily in 1905 to. from 7000 to 
8000 tons, and a present actual daily coal production of 5000 
to 6000 tons. 

The railway has 106 miles of main line of standard gage, 
well built and maintained, with 523 freight cars, 2 passenger 
cars 2 combined passenger, express and baggage cars and 7 
locomotives. It does not enter directly any of the markets 
for the company’s fuel, except local points of small import- 
ance, and the divisions of through rates which it has been 
able to obtain are so small, owing to the short haul, that it 
has not been a paying proposition. In fact, there has been a 
considerable and increasing annual deficit which has had to 
be provided for out of earnings from the coal business. Un- 
der the present laws, discrimination, either as to rates or 
service, is practically impossible; hence, the control of the 
railway by this company gives no advantage which we would 
not otherwise enjoy. Moreover, we actually suffer a disad- 
vantage in times of car shortage on account of the limited 
equipment of the railway. 

Heretofore, notwithstanding the large annual deficit of the 
railway, which during the past six years has caused a loss to 
the company in interest on the railway company’s bonds and 
in money advanced for operating expenses amounting to 
$900,000, this company has been able not only to provide for 
this deficit and meet its own expenses, taxes and fixed charges 
promptly, but has also accumulated a substantial surplus 
from earnings of the coal business the greater part of which 
has been reinvested in the extension and improvement of the 
coal properties. 

After a careful consideration, the directors have decided 
that the company should go out of the railroad business and 
devote all its resources to the enlargement of its fuel busi- 
ness. The company accordingly has negotiated an agreement 
whereby the railway stock and bonds or the railway property 
may, upon release of said stock and bonds from said lien, 
with the consent of bondholders, or, if necessary, through 
foreclosure of the mortgage upon the railway, be disposed 
of to the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co. for the con- 
sideration mentioned in the inclosed agreement. Such dis- 
position will bring four decided advantages for this com- 
pany’s bondholders: (1) A valuable asset readily convertible 
into cash and bearing a regular return in place of the non- 
productive stock and bonds disposed of. (2) The assurance 
of ample transportation facilities at all times and the active 
cooperation of a great railway in the promotion and exten- 
sion of our fuel business. (3) Freedom from embarrassment 
in the future should Governmental legislation compel the 
disposal of the railway without possibly giving adequate op- 
portunity to make favorable terms. (4) The proceeds of 
the property to be disposed of will be used for your benefit 
either by retiring a large amount of the company’s outstand- 
ing bonds, or else the securities received as part of such 
proceeds will be held by the trustee subject to the lien of 
your mortgage. 

Present Mortgage to Be Closed Except as to $1,000,000 

Available for Future Coal Developments, Ete. 

Under this company’s present mortgage, additional bonds 
amounting to $6,301,000, par value, are authorized and may 
be issued for railway purposes. It is proposed so to amend 
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the mortgage that upon the disposal of said railway stoc 
and bonds or of said railway, the authority to issue suc 
additional bonds will terminate. The mortgage securing you 
bonds will thereupon become substantially a closed mortgage, 
as no further bonds could be issued thereunder, except not t 
exceed $1,000,000 for developing and improving the coal prop-. 
erty. | 

Sinking Fund to Be Ine’d from ie. to 3e. a Ton, to Retire 

Bonds by Maturity 

The company proposes also to increase its sinking fund 
payments to 3c. per ton of coal mined each year instead of 
le. per ton as now. Considering the constantly increasing 
business and that a large amount of outstanding bonds will 
be retired as a result of the disposal of the railway prop- 
erty, it is believed that the proposed annual payment of 3c. 
per ton will be adequate to retire the entire bonded debt at 
or before maturity. 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Dec. 6. 





Week’s Range——. Year’s Range 
Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 83 83 $3 87 80 
105 109} 102 





Colorado Fuel & Tron. .32... 29.00, 283 2723 28 413 2445 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... .... ore 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland......  .... ste 1024 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 190 175 175 a Bc 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 47 454 47 534 47 
Island Creek Coal Pref............: 83 813 83 85 80 
Pittsburgh. Coal iasavscseee ene 194 182 193 243 143 
Pittsburgh Coal Preiaas eee 883 874 873 95 73 
Pond: Creekcseaioee eee 18 174 18 232 16} 
Reading... Use wre cae, nee 1633 1598 1623 171 151 
Reading Ist Prete sa.) eee 843 84 8434 92% 82 
Reading 2nd Prefs. seme 87 86 87 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... Ae te 40 54 37 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colon Pec I. genvston pase ee 90 93 912 914 90 993 
Colos PF 1&¥1, cons Gs. eee 102 1063 1073. June "12 8 os 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 75 78 773 Nov.’138 77% 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. 1st 5s........ 76 79 46)" Ang w1smesG 76 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s......... 864 92 93° Oct.e12 ane Ae 
Gr. Riv, Coali& Chilst. co Gse cer eee xs 1023 April’06 .. Se 
Kode. Oh &iCeist s tie bose aol oe 91> Oct. 21370908 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ ne 873 86" 7 Ocha tomease 87 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s...... 76 Sale 76 76 73 80. 
Tenn} Coal cenmbannaan ser ae eee 97% 972 972 97% 97 1038 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1013. 1013 101 Nov. ’13 1008 103 
Tenn. Div. iste Gaara 101g. 1014 1003 Oct.°13 99 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s......... an ee 103. July 713 103 #1038 
Utah: Fuelilst pbssso.sen eee a 2. a ere ee = 
Victorsi'uelilstistf a fide eee pees 84 80 May '13 792 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st g 5s........- 923 93 924 Nov. ’13 92 98 


No Important Dividends were announced during the week. 


cAZ 
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Canadian Coal & Coke Co.—It is stated that this com-. 
pany will shortly issue two-year notes, to the amount of 
$750,000, and it is further stated that the American bank- 
ers interested in the financing, will advance an additional 
$500,000. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS I 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 28—Strong conditions continue to rule. The demand 
for all classes of coal is good, and collieries are heavily 
booked for December. 


COC 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.92@5.04 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.20@4.32 
Best seconds........... 4.68@4.87 Secondss ois: sac eee 3.96@4.08 
Seconds, 20. Sei see 4.50@4.62 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.58@2.72 
Best dry coals.......... 4.56@4.80 Seconds: 3 s-n es tee 2.40@2.52 


The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 


30 days. 
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Westinghouse 
Material for Mines 


WwW 


WESTINGHOUSE fog colt ; ; WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC i iff DBiepnmici t "iin ij i ELECTRIC 


Automatic Section Insulator. When locomotive passes into section where this insulator is used, 
the line is automatically energized; current is turned off when the locomotive passes out. 


HE Westinghouse Electric 


and Manufacturing Company 
manufactures not only a complete 
line of suspensions, ears, splicers, 
insulators, rail bonds, pole line 
hardware, and other line material 
for outside work, but also special 
devices designed particularly 
for mine work. 


The insulating material used 
: is made at our East Pittsburgh | 
Type BL Ceiling Sespcnsion Works. It is moisture-proof, caeiuneiantiaien someon 
heat resistant and of high mechan- Bg ebirs ee 
ical and dielectric strength. It ; ES 
is moulded into shape under 3 | 
great pressure, so that it is very 


dense and capable of resisting | AoRsI Co 


EXDANS/ON BOT We 


heavy strains. 


Bishop Mine Suspension 


All malleable-iron and _ steel 
parts are sherardized, absolutely : 
A . P HOE 8 
preventing oxidation. Reeacneon 








Three-Way Trolley Frog susgd cecraias % | 
Wall Suspension Made only in Bronze Type B-3 Mine Suspension 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. i 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. San Peach Caltn 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio. Joplin, Mo. New York, N.Y. Seattle, Wash. : 
Bluefield, W.Va. Columbus, Ohio. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash 
Boston, Mass. Dallas, Tex. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Syracuse. N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Dayton, Ohio Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Tacoma "Wash 
Butte, Mont. Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio. — 
Charleston, W.Va. Detroit, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N.Y. Washington D.C 
Charlotte, N.C. El Paso, Tex. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. "ius 


Member Society for Electrical Development ‘Do It Electrically.” 
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Will You Write This? 


The Weekly 


What have you bought through 
the advertising pages of Coal Age? 


It’s a long time since we have 
asked any questions and we some- 
times wonder if all the little talks 
which appear on this page accom- 
plish all we hope they do. 


The advertising pages of Coal 
Age contain the business messages 
of concerns which make things you 
can use to advantage in coal 
mines. 


The ads no longer shout in big 
bold-face type the name and ad- 
dress, of the advertiser but tell 
why the advertised goods should 
be bought. | 


In a great many instances the 
advertisers offer to ship their goods 
on trial. 


In others, working samples are 
offered. In every case the adver- 
tisers put their propositions before 


Ad-Talk Page 


you in a straightforward business- 
like way, no ifs, ands or buts, no 
calling on the imagination, no ex- 
aggerated claims, no knocks. 


Now, are you taking full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for 
improvement held out by the ad- 
vertising section? 


Are you using the ad pages for 
all they are worth? 


Does the vast improvement in 
advertising in technical paper ad- 
vertising mean all it should to 
you? 


Are you buying goods for your 
plant from the selling section? 


What have you bought in 
this way? 


Write us a letter telling what 
and why—we will publish it on 
this page and pay regular space 
rates for anything we use. 


Extracts from the Coal Age Advertising Code 


1 No misstatement of any kind can ap- 
pear in the Coal Age. 


2 -No gross exaggeration can appear. 


3 The name or address of a competitor 
cannot be mentioned in an advertisement. 


4 No advertising of any product (or 
services) that cannot be used to advantage 


in a coal mine can be inserted in the Coal 
Age. 


5 We reserve the right to refuse the ad- 
vertising of any concern, if in our judg- 
ment the product is not ready to be mar- 
keted, or if the would-be advertiser is not 
financially able to continue advertising 
long enough to make his investment worth 
while. 
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Christmas in a Mining ‘Town 


By Brerron BraLry 
Written expressly for Coal Age 
Christmas in a mining town—dreary sort of time, 
Snow is rather dingy and the hills look bare, 
Life is just the baldest prose—not a bit of rhyme, 
Searce a sign of Santa, though he should be there; 
Children in the miners’ homes whisper in the night 
‘Tell us he is comin’, say it ain’t no fake!”’ 
Well, sir, will you turn away, hold your money tight? 
Or will you loosen slightly for a small child’s sake? , 


Christmas in a mining town—life is pretty hard 

Many is the hovel where the cupboard'’s bare, 
Mothers toil unceasingly—this is their reward 

To meet the Christmas season with a face of care; 
Well, sir, will you turn aside, clutching tight your roll, 

Or fill a portly basket as a good sport should? 
Charity’s a joyous task—soothing to the soul, 

Why not try it, brother?—Ah, I thought you would! 


UTM NTTTUTTTEUIT TEU TUTOUTTTOTU OOOO VONUTONTTOUUTUUU OU VOOUUUCUTTCU TOTO TOUUCOUUOUUUTOUOOOTUUCUOTOUUUUOTOUTOUT OU UTEOLUCUUUUUUOCULUCCLUCUULOCUU CULL LIULULLU LHL LLC LLL LL 


Christmas in a mining town—money’s not enough, 
Give some love and kindness and a heart of cheer, 
Help to smooth the pathway, where the going’s rough, 

Give your songs and laughter—let them ring out clear! 
Brighten up the dreary homes where the lives are gray, 
Frolic with the children till they shout with glee, 

Christmas in a mining town—make this holiday, 
Something like the Christmas that it ought to be! 
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SY NOPSIS—A machine which cuts a 15-ft. room to a 
depth of 8 ft. without being unloaded from its truck. 
Since the cutting is done in a shale parting, which may 
then be entirely removed, no “bug dust” is made and the 
coal is secured clean from slate. 
3 

A novel and economical type of coal-cutting machine 
has been recently placed on the market by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. This is known as 
the Jeffrey-Drennen adjustable-turret coal cutter, and 
was designed by the Jeffrey company’s engineers at the 
request and with the codperation of Everett Drennen, 
manager of the Consolidation Coal Co.’s mines in the 
Elkhorn Division, to meet certain conditions existing 
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cutter is designed for a minimum height of 2 ft. from the 


bottom, and can be adjusted to cut at any position between 
2 and 6 ft. The raising or lowering of the machine is 
accomplished by power through a disk friction clutch, 
which enables the operator to*absolutely control the eleva- 
tion of the machine to a nicety, 3 ft. of a vertical move- 
ment being accomplished in about 25 seconds. 


A cable reel is provided which automatically reels up or | 


unwinds the cable as a room is entered or left. The ma- 
chine is arranged for self-propulsion and has a maximum 
speed of 350 ft. per minute; the rapidity of travel beg 
controlled by the operator through a disk friction cluteh, 
thus enabling him to run at any desired speed from noth- 
ing up to the maximum. ‘This is a great advantage in 





THE MaAcHINE ENTERING A RooM 4 


there, also to enable the mining company to economically 
produce coal and increase the quality thereof. 

The coal seam at Jenkins, where the mines are located, 
varies from 6 to 8 ft. in thickness. It is clear, bright and 
free from sulphur or other impurities with the exception 
of a band of shale located at a height of from 2 to 5 ft. 
from the bottom. This varies in thickness from nothing 
to 19 in. 

With the customary methods of undercutting it would 
be impossible when shooting to prevent this shale from 
becoming mixed with the coal, but by the use of a 
machine adapted to cutting out or removing this parting 
before the coal is shot down this difficulty is overcome. 


How THE MaAcHINE Is Buitt 


The machine is mounted on a turntable truck, which 
carries four heavy standards or uprights, on which the 
machine proper is raised or lowered or adjusted to the 
desired height at which to cut out the dirt seam. The 


*FEngineer, Columbus, Ohio. 


going over frogs and switches since it minimizes the dan- 
ger of derailment and consequent delay. 

The overall dimensions of the machine are as follows: 
Width, 5 ft.; length with 8-ft. cutter bar, 17 ft.; height, 
5 ft. 6 in. 4 

It has been found that by cutting the coal seam in the 
center it requires only two small shots for the top and 
two for the bottom bench, which lessens the danger of 
damaging the roof, and practically eliminates blowouts. 
The machine has been the means at these mines of giving 
a cleaner product, more rapid cutting at less expense per 
ton, and a much safer method of mining coal. 

The entries in these mines are driven 10 ft. wide and 
the rooms 15 ft. wide. The operation of cutting is as fol- 
lows: When the machine is moved into the room, an 
anchor hole 214 in. in diameter is first drilled in the coal 
under the band to be cut, and about on line with the left- 
hand rail; an anchor is fitted into this hole, and the feed 
rope attached. The machine is then turned on the turret 
by hand toward the right rib, making an angle of about 
15 deg. with the track where it is automatically locked. 
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/ The machine is then started and pulled toward the face, 
forcing the cutter bar into the coal to a depth of about 
3 ft. When the cutter bar has reached its full depth in 
the coal, the feed rope is attached to an extension arm, 
which is securely bolted to the lower part of the truck, 
ithe rope being taken around a sheave and the end fastened 
‘to the machine proper. With this hitching the cutter 
‘bar is swung across the face, the speed being about 821%, 
‘in. per. minute at the extreme end of the.bar. 

| The cut across the face’is complete when the bar stands 
‘at an angle of about 20 deg. to the left of the track, 
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kerf, after which it is cleaned out, loaded in cars and 
hauled out of the mine. This insures an absolutely clean 
product. 

Some idea of the performance of this machine can be 
obtained when it is considered that a 15-ft. place can be 
cut in 11 minutes from the time the machine enters the 
room until it is ready to leave. Twenty-five rooms have 
been cut in a shift of 10 hours. Since the installation of 
the first machine some eight months ago, the above com- 
pany now has in operation 26 of these cutters. 

Recently there have been numerous suggestions for a 
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Tre Currer AT WORK IN THE SHALE BAND 


where it is again automatically locked. The feed rope is 
then carried-to the machine over proper sheave wheels and 
attached to a jackpipe set about 20 to 30 ft. from the 
facey between the track and the left-hand rib. 

The feed is then started and the machine with its truck 
pulled backward, cutting the left-hand rib as the machine 
leaves the face. When the cutter bar is clear it is swung 
into a central position, the machine lowered, and the self- 

propelling gear thrown in. It is then in readiness to pro- 
ceed to the next working place. 


Gurtine Is ALL DoNE IN THE SHALE 


The cutting is done in the shale at the bottom of the 
band with the lower nose of the bits cutting into the coal 
about 14 in., which causes the shale to fall down in the 


safer method of coal mining, especially in localities where 
the roof is faulty. Several coal companies have adopted 
the method of cutting the coal in the center, the ob- 
ject of this being to minimize the danger of blownout 
shots, and to lessen that of damaging the roof, also to se- 
cure increased production at lower cost. 

The accompanying illustrations, together with the front 
cover of this issue, show the machine in various stages 
of the work and cannot fail to convey a good idea both 
of the make-up of the apparatus as a whole and the 
method of its manipulation. 

It may be readily perceived that a machine so arranged 
as to require no unloading from its truck with the time 
losses incident thereto, has a great advantage over those 
of other types. 
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Banquet of West Virginia Coal 
Mining Institute 


The banquet of the West Virginia Coal Mining Insti- 
tute was held in the Hotel Kanawha, Charleston, W. Va., 
on Dec. 9, after the conclusion of the winter session. 
The hosts were the local mine operators. Considerably 
over 100 persons were present and the after-dinner 
speeches were exceptionally good. Joseph Holt Gaines, 
the ex-congressman, was toastmaster, and proved excep- 
tionally witty. 

Neil Robinson, mining engineer, Charleston, W. Va., 
delivered “Reminiscences of the New River Field”; Dr. 
I. G. White, state geologist, spoke on geology; E. W. 
Parker, statistician of the Geological Survey, discussed 
the need for having an organic union between institutes ; 
Carl Scholz urged the claims of the American Mining 
Congress; Fred Paul Grosseup called on the operators 
to support the Panama-Pacific Exposition; Judge Ira 
Robinson testified to the value of industrial enterprises 
in building up the state of West Virginia; Fred Blue, 
state tax commissioner, declared that West Virginia had 
the lowest taxes and best system of handling its money 
in the United States; Fred Stanton spoke for the bank- 
ing interests and Dr. J. E. Beebe wound up the speech- 
Bain with a short but lively address, complaining that 
the bankers, politicians, geologists, statisticians and 
judges had told the coal men what they should do while 
the coal interests themselves were silent and were not 
offered a chance to reply. 
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The Kentucky Mining Institute 


Judge H. 8. Barker opened the Kentucky Mining In- 
stitute at 1:30 p.m., on Dec. 8, 1913, with an address of 
welcome on behalf of the State University, of which 
he is president. In the course of his remarks he urged 
the operators to use their influence and money in ex- 
tending the duration of the school sessions in their mining 
villages and emphasized the value of subordinating legal 
rights to human needs. At least one company in Ken- 
tueky is providing one-half the cost of extending the 
school year, the other half being paid voluntarily by the 
employees. 

W. L. Moss, the president of institute, responded in 
the briefest possible manner. Then R. D. Quickel read 
what might be well termed the strongest paper of the 
meeting. Mr. Quickel is fuel agent for the Cincinnati 
Southern Ry., and his subject was the “Clinkering of 
Mixed Coal under High Temperatures.” Then followed 
“Problems Encountered in Mining Coals in the Western 
Coal Field of Kentucky,” by Newell G. Alford, assistant 
engineer of the St. Bernard Mining Co., Earlington, Ky., 
a good article, if not quite equal to many others he has 
written. Prof. C. J. Norwood then read an article by 
W. C. Whitcomb on “The Use of Gasoline Motors in Coal 
Mines,” a conservative appreciation of the value and use 
of such locomotives. Thomas Robinson read a paper by 
Dr. 8S. R. Collier, of West Liberty, Ky., on the “Oil Fields 
of Northeastern Kentucky,” and Prof. W. E. Freeman, of 
the State University, read a paper on “Safeguards in the 
Use of Electricity in Mines.” Otto A. Rothert, the his- 
torian of Muhlenburg County, talked interestingly on 
“The Bearing of Coal Mining on Local History,” show- 
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ing how early was the development of the West Kentucky 
field. 

Senator J. E. Bosworth, of Middlesborough, Ky., was 
not present, so EK. B. Wilson delivered an address on “The 
Old and New Way” of mining coal, illustrated by some 
60 slides. 


THE SUMMER MEETING 


A resolution supporting the Foster bill in Congress, 
which aims to provide national aid to mining schools 
for educational extension and investigation, was passed 
unanimously. The next meeting will be held at Lexing- 
ton, probably in accord with the constitution, on the 
second Monday in June. There has been some disposition 
te violate the provisions of the constitution and to meet 


-at the winter session in some other place than Lexington, 


It seems a pity, however, to hold the winter meeting in 
the mining districts, for ‘the weather is then usually un- 
suited for traveling around the mines. If the constitu- 
tion is to be amended or broken it should be done for 
the purpose of transferring the swmmer meeting to the 
coal-mining regions. 


THE 


The evening session of the Kentnee Mining Institute 
was a smoker in the Hotel Phoenix, tendered by the 
Mining Society of the College of Mines and Metallurgy. 
The meeting was opened by President Moss, but as he 
had to leave on an early train, the chair was later occupied 
- B. F. Hutcheraft. At the suggestion of W. L. Moss, 

. J. Barr opened the discussion by a statement of the 
i Penta in deciding what constitutes a “mine 7 
dent”? when is a death in the mines to be listed as 
“fatal mine accident”? what constitutes a “serious mine 
accident” ? and what accidents should be reported for the 
mine inspector’s record ? 


SMOKER 


Wuat Is a Mine AccIDENT? 


Mr. Barr instanced the deaths at the Taylor shaft. 
Several men went to an abandoned coal pit to see whether 
the water being drawn away from the neighboring mine 
had any effect on the water in the shaft. One man 
became asphyxiated by the bad gas in the pit and was 
drowned. Those who attempted a rescue suffered the 
same fate. Mr. Barr stated that as the shaft was com- 
pletely abandoned the question arose: Was that oceur- 
rence classifiable as a mine accident? 

Some injuries, properly attended to, would not result in 
death but complications often arise, such as pneumonia, 
and it then becomes, according to the speaker, question- 
able whether or not the death should be classed as a fatal 
mine accident. Again, Mr. Barr would not call any 
injury serious which is not likely to produce permanent 
disability. Smaller accidents, such as the mashing of 
finger with a hammer, should not be reported. 


THE KENTUCKY AMBULANCE CHASER 


W. LL. Moss stated that he reported no accidents where 
the injured were able to return to work within a week. 
Other speakers were Alexander Frost of the North Jel- 
lico Coal Co., Wilton, Ky., and W. B. McCord Johnston, 
general manager Belljellico Coal Co., Belljellico, Ky. 
The latter stated that he had made a complete’ settle 
ment with a man whose leg was broken, for $250, and 
the satisfying of certain store and tenement bills total- 
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ing in all $300. The court decided that the figure was 
too small and gave the matter to the jury, which awarded 
$6500. 

Johnston’s blacksmith recently ran after a mule which 
had run away. He received a scalp wound and the doctor 
put two stitches in his head. Within an hour an am- 
bulance chaser was on the ground who offered him $425 


eash for his case, the attorney agreeing to meet all the 
costs of the suit and stipulating that he should receive 


all the damages collected. Mr. Johnston declared that 
some men did not wait on an accident, but brought suit 


to recover for impaired health due to bad air. In fact, 


‘of Central Pennsylvania, 


Mr. Johnston declared that all accidents were “fatal” 
in Kentucky, a few to the mine worker but all to the 
coal operator. 


#2 


Operators Demand That Mine Workers 


Abide by Contracts 


Because the “Mine Workers” in centra! Pennsylvamia 
have repeatedly violated their labor contracts, such con- 
duct resulting in more than 100 strikes since the present 
scale agreement went into effect, the operators have is- 
sued the following letter to the “Union” officials, giving 
the latter ten days to comply : 


Tur ASSOCIATION OF BrrumtNovus-CoaL OPERATORS 
or CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
301 Betz BUILDING 


Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 1913. 
Mr. Patrick Gilday, President, 
Dist. No. 2 United Mine Workers of America, 
Morrisdale Mines, Penn. 
Dear Sir: 

The Executive Board of the Association of Bituminous 
Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania held a meeting here 
today, approved and directed that the following communica- 
tion be forwarded to you at once: 

Whereas the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators 
hereinafter called the Operators, 
entered into an agreement bearing date April 20, 1912, with 
the United Mine Workers of America of District No. 2, here- 
inafter called the Mine Workers, for the purpose of govern- 
ing their relations as to wages, general rules and regula- 
tions for the period of two years, expiring March 31, 1914, 
and 

Whereas this agreement was consummated and entered 
jnto by the Operators on the expressed assurance that this 
contract would be faithfully kept and performed by the Mine 
Workers, and that the officials of your organization guaran- 
teed the full performance of .this contract on the part of the 
Mine Workers, and 

Whereas, Rules 12 and 13 of said agreement provide, 
“Should differences arise between the Operators and Mine 
Workers as to the meaning of the provisions of this agree- 
ment, or about matters not specifically mentioned in the 
agreement, there shall be no suspension of work on account 
of such differences, but an earnest effort be made to settle 
such differences immediately: First, through the manage- 
ment of the mine and the Mine Committee; Second, the first 
method failing, the matter shall be referred to the Operators’ 
Commissioner and the Mine Workers’ Commissioner” and in 
the event of a failure of such commissioners to reach an 
agreement, then to be referred to a permanent Board of Arbi- 
tration whose decision shall be final, nevertheless the year 
1913 has resulted in an absolute disregard of these covenants 
on the part of the Mine Workers, and 

Whereas, notwithstanding the fact that Rule Number 15 
provides, “the right to hire and discharge, the management 
of the mine, and the direction of the working forces are 
vested exclusively in the operator, and the United Mine 
Workers of America shall not abridge that right,” the Mine 
Workers have absolutely disregarded this rule in that they 
have at numerous times served notices on substantially every 
operator belonging to our Association, that unless all of the 
employees working for such operator should become mem- 
bers of the Union on or before certain dates mentioned in 
said notices that they, the Mine Workers, would close or shut 
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down the Operators’ respective mines, and in many instances 


did close the mines for this reason, and refused to return to 
work unless such non-union employees were discharged. This 
conduct is in direct violation of your contract and specifically 
interferes with and abridges the right of the Operator to 
hire and discharge, of the management of the mine and of the 
direction of the working forees; this conduct and violation of 
contract on part of the Mine Workers, as well as that men- 


_ tioned in the preceding paragraph, has resulted in more than 


100 strikes during the life of our Scale Agreement, and 
Whereas, notwithstanding the fact that the Operators ap- 
pealed to you as President of the United Mine Workers of 
America of District Number 2, to enforce and carry out your 
contract, and your repeated admissions that the Mine Work- 
ers were not living up to their contract, but that you in- 
dividually were doing all in your power to compel perform- 
ance thereof, nevertheless it has been open and notorious that 
your sub-officials, organizers and like employees have been 
continuing this line of conduct down to the present date, and 
Whereas, notwithstanding the fact that the Operators have 
appealed to John P. White, National President of the Mine 
Workers of America, for the performance of this contract on 
part of the Mine Workers, and that he has replied that full 
authority has been given to you to deal with the situation, 
still such conduct continues down to date, and 
Whereas, these violations of contract have become so 
notoriously defiant and continued that the membership of 
this Association have frequently and determinedly notified 
its Executive Board, that unless this conduct ceased at once, 
they would withdraw from this Association on the ground 
that it was useless to contract with a body that absolutely 
refused to carry out their contract and with no person suffi- 
ciently in control of the Mine Workers to enforce the per: 
formance of the same, BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: 
That the Operators enter a vigorous protest against the 
line of conduct hereinbefore mentioned, and demand of Pat: 
rick Gilday, President, and the Executive Board of the Mine 
Workers of this District, an immediate cessation of the con: 
duct hereinbefore recited, and that they strictly enforce on 
the part of the Mine Workers their covenants contained in 


said contract, and in event of the failure to cease such con- 


duct within the next ten days, that the President and Secre- 
tary of the Operators’ Association shall call a special meeting 
of the members thereof for the purpose of considering the 
final dissolution of its Association on the specific ground thet 
it is useless to enter into contract obligations with a body 
that steadfastly refuses to fulfill the same and which no offi- 
cial apparently has power to enforce. 


Yours truly, 
W. R. ROBERTS: 
Secretary. 


xy 
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The Pittsburgh-Buffalo and Allied 


Companies 


Under date of Dec. 10 the Boston News Bureau makes 
the following comments on the insolvency of the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Co. : 


Suit for appointment of receivers for the Washington 
Investment Co., of Pittsburgh, was begun in the Federal 
court at that city yesterday by the Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. The complainant asserts that the Investment Co. is 
solvent but temporarily embarrassed. Earlier in the day 
James K. Casstday had been appointed receiver for the Coal 
Co. by the Federal Court at Cleveland on complaint of the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., of Pittsburgh which went into re- 
ceivership Saturday. Later James Bryan was appointed re- 
ceiver by the Pittsburgh Court of Common Pleas for John 
H. Jones, president of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. The appli- 
cation was made by the Goodman Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago, a creditor. Immediately afterward the Sharon, Penn., 
Saving & Trust Co. began suit against Mr. Jones for $10,- 
000 on a promissory note secured by Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. 
stock. 

The actions yesterday followed the appointing of receiv- 
ers for the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Co., a $6,000,000 corpora- 
tion, and the Johnetta Coal Co., Saturday in Pittsburgh by 
United States Circuit Court Judge Joseph Buffington and for 
the Four States Coal & Coke Co. a $6,500,000 corporation, 
by Judge A. G. Dayton, of ‘the United States District Court at 
Philippi, W. Va. 

Strikes, explosions, floods and ether incidents to coal min- 
ing are given as the causes of the temporary embarrass- 
ment of the coal properties. 
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Anecdotes of the Mountain Folk 


By Nem Ropinson* ’ 


SY NOPSTS-—A musing stories concerning the mountain- 
eers of West Virginia and Kentucky who have been 
aroused from their primal mode of life by the encroach- 
ments of the mineral man prospecting for coal. 
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The West Virginia Coal Mining Institute begins its 
sessions this morning in a very serious mood. Our esti- 
mable secretary, HE. N. Zern, has arranged to lead you 
through a maze of profound discussions relating to chem- 
istry, salesmanship, the influence of public sentiment, 
scientific mining and the enforcement of the prohibition 
law: we will travel to Panama with former Governor 
MacCorkle; Hon. Lee Ott will tell us the story of the 
humane compensation law; and Governor Hatfield, for 
many years a distinguished medical practitioner, will 
speak on sanitation and the protection of health in mine 
villages. 

A few years ago, institutes were unknown in our state. 

Our gatherings were limited to political conventions, 
meetings of various grand lodges and occasional camp- 
meetings. The individual manager and operator never 
visited the plant of his neighbor. It would have been re- 
garded as impolite—possibly as spying. There was very 
little traveling to the so called backwoods or “up the 
creek.” The operator journeyed from the mine to the 
banking town for a payroll and sometimes visited the 
general office of a railroad to sell some fuel. The motive 
power at a mine was a mule; the best mining machine was 
Irish and for ventilation we sometimes lighted a fire at 
the bottom of a mud-daubed frame stack proudly called 
a furnace. 

It would be interesting to trace. the development of 
the mining industry from these crude beginnings and 
make a contrast with the goal which the eminent men in 
our profession are now seeking to attain, but I prefer to 
carry you away for a few minutes from the symbols of 
chemistry, the wonders of electricity and the construc- 
tional work of man for a little journey to the lands be- 
yond “the head of the creek.” 


A Trip To THE MOUNTAINS 


I count it as a bit of rare good fortune that professional 
duties called me into the mountains while the men and 
women there were still natural, the spinning wheel in 
use, handmade rifles in service, good old sorghum served 
in coffee, and celluloid collars and patent-leather shoes 
unknown. ‘There was always a cordial weleome for the 
stranger and many a time the head of the house has called 
from the door of a cabin “get off your horse and come in 
and warm up—you know pore folks have pore ways but 
we’re glad to see you.” 
~ Once I entered a field that had evidently been visitea 
by several coal seekers, for the following loudly shouted 
conversation took place. (The man who owned the coal 
opening I was endeavoring to locate was plowing far 
down on a hillside below the ridge road :) 





Note—President’s address, West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute, Charleston, W. Va., Dec. 8, 1913. 


*Coal expert, Charleston, W. Va. 


“Hello! Are you Mr. Frank ?” 

“Yes; and who mout you be?” 

“IT am Mr. Robinson from over at Charleston in Kana- 
wha County.” 

Mr. Frank made a megaphone of his hands and literal- 
ly yelled back: 

“Air you one of them dern mineral men what goes 
through the country a lookin’ at coal seams and a leavin’ 
down fences?” 

Of course, it was useless to deny my guilt and we finally 
compromised by his election as boss of the rail-fence gang’ 
with the right to discharge himself if the work was not 
well done. No one was discharged. 


TrabepD His Wire ror A Rirte AND Dog 


Two days later I came to the clearing of an old settler 
who had been there “ever sence it was a case of one blaze 
from home and two blazes fer home.” The cabin was 
without a window and as we sat by the log fire, our light 
from the open door was cut off by a tremendously large 
woman, barefooted and smoking a pipe, who stood on the 
step watching some kittens at play. My local guide looked 
up in some surprise and said: “Why, Mr. Lotts, I did not 
realize that your wife was so big—I thought she was a 
thin woman.” The old man put his hand to the side of 
his mouth and said: “Smith, I reckon you’re thinkin’ of 
the Vother one. That ’un was a powerful worker, but she 
was thin es a fence rail, but you know I traded her ’n a 
rifle for this ’un an’ a coon dog—an’ *fore God, Smith, I 
jes wish you could see that coon dog.” 

Many times in my travels I have met men who under 
more favorable circumstances might have graced the high- 
est courts in our land or have become masters in the world 
of commerce and finance. These really great men in 
many instances were lost to the great world through a 
fine sense of duty to dependent women and children in 
their little world. As the poet has said: “Full many a 
flower is born to blush unseen and waste its sweetness on 
the desert air’—and many acts of devotion in the depths 
of the mountains are unknown to mankind. Let us hope 
that they are recorded in the Great Book of Life. 

The typical mountaineer of the older school is nearly 
always logical in his processes of reasoning. He reaches 
his conclusions without mental finessing and has a why 
for every wherefore. I recall passing a camp-meeting 
ground in the early morning and afterward passing scores 
of men and women hurrying to the services. It seemed. 
to me that every house on the mountain would be deserted 
and that all thought of dinner might have to be aban- 
doned, but a little before noon we heard an old-fashioned 
flail resounding from a barn and knew the owner would 
soon eat and perhaps we might be able to join him. _ 

While the meal was progressing, I asked my host how 
it happened that he was not at church. “Well,” he said, 
“T ain’t there fer two mighty good reasons. In the first 
place I been usin’ my stock purty consid’ble this season 
and I ain’t had no time fer to corn cob ’em down and get 
’em fittin’ fu’ swappin’; and in the next place I was born 
and raised in this here county and I know there ain’t 
enough religion among the perfessin’? Christians fer to 
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ye one soul and I don’t perpose to go down to that air 
meetin’ and git my chances of heaven mixed up with them 
dog-gone perfessin’ Christians.” 


Burnep Woop Even THOUGH A CoaL Sram OUTCROPPED 
In His Back YARD 


There was a fine seam of coal six feet in thickness 
showing in the outcrop by the barn but wood only was 
burned in the house. This fact, however, was easily ex- 
plained : “Bein? a man of sense and jedgement as I *low 
ye are, ye can see for yourself that that coal is too dern 
fur fer me to go pack it and it ain’t fur enough to hook 
up a team and go haul it—so we jes burn woods in 
justice to his wife it is only fair to remark that she 
handled an ax with great skill. 
~ Down on the Cumberland Plateau, in Tennessee, I 
stopped at a cabin that was overflowing with children 
and when we all sat down to supper the table was lined 
on both sides from wall to wall. Of course, a reference 
was made to the fine large family and the pride the 
parents must have in this possession, when the old man 
by way of reply explained everything: “Yes, sir, it’s 
big family, but it ain’t a matter of choice—it’s a. Ahm 
of need-cessity. Us folks on the mountain hev to hev 
big fambleys in order fer to git a fair sprinklin’ of boys. 
Ef you have a passel of boys around the house some of 
vem will do a leetle kase they’re fond of their maw, some 
kase they’re feard of their. paw—and some kase they ain’t 
got no better sense—and ’tween them boys doin’ a leetle 
and me and the old woman here doin’ a h— of a site we 
manages to live.” 

There is a charm about the mountains that is not 
equaled by the prairies with their monotonous levels; 
and I have had days at sea when the entire ocean would 
have been gladly traded for a single knob in the Alleghen- 
jes. There is a wonderful charm in our clear, cold 
streams; in the hills when tipped with clouds; the drum- 
ming of a pheasant; the play of the squirrels; the flight 
of birds—all these please the eye. 

But there is another pleasure in store for the lover of 
the woods. Imagine a long day drawing to its close, 
twilight deepening into dark. You are traveling a strange 
(rail in a strange land, when the tinkling of a cow bell 
or the barking of a dog is heard in the distance and 
oresently the sweet aroma of the “frying pan and bacon” 
foats down the valley. That is a blissful moment. You 
are nearing a home for the night and a long hour’s talk 
oefore’a big log fire with all the family present and per- 
qaps a few of the neighbors who have stopped on their way 
‘rom a grist mill... 

One night like this in the Pine or Cumberland Moun- 
tains of Kentucky I tried to harvest a little informa- 
ion for use on the following day, but every inquiry ad- 
‘Tressed to the head of the cabin brought a stereotyped 
veply, “I don’t know nuthin’ about them things, but I 
low as I know as much about matermunny”—meaning 
natrimony—“as any man on the crick.” My host was so 
“ull of this subject that after supper I naturally asked for 
darticulars and this was the tale that he told. 














An AUTHORITY ON MATRIMONY 


| “ve been married three times—and still a livin’-— 
ind that’s mor’n most of my neighbors can say—and eight 
if my children are livin’-—and most of ’em here now.” 
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They were all there, commencing with two grown girls 
and ending with a baby a year old. 
“The very fust time I married I got a woman 


with lots of sperrit. She had the reddest head 
this side the mountain and one of her eyes was 
a leetle crossed and she had more temper than 


me—-and I got some. We fit frequent. We surely 
did—and finally I got to norating round that I was the 
only man on Kaintuck waters what could live with her. 
In them days a feller what had lost his last wife lived in 
that old clearin’ next mine and he ‘lowed he could live 
with her at least six months and was willin’ to bet a 
crackin’ good young steer against a colt I was raisin’ that 
he could. Me and my wife that then was, talked it over 
and she was agreeable to goin’ pervidin’ we could git a 
cde-vorce—and we done it easy, kase the squire what mar- 
ried us wuzn’t one of the book-keeping kind and we jes 
tore up the old stificate in the presence of the two Ram- 
sey brothers who was some of her kin. 

“She hitched up with the other feller and I made a run 
of moonshine and took things sort 0’ ca’m and easy like 
fer a spell. Onst in a while I’d go down to the line fence 
and look over to see how the steer I was going’ to get was 
comin’ on, and then I got to meetin’ the other feller who 
was still a stickin’ and had took to watchin’ my colt. I 
seen he was gettin’ powerful interested, as the six months 
was nigh up, and it made no diffunce how many cockle- 
burrs that colt wore it looked good to him, and I was 
gittim’ mighty much worrited. 

“He sure was game. The day before the time was up 
I knowed that somethin’? had to be did—and did quick— 
and I raked up all the green apples and green corn and 
collicky stuff I ever heerd of and commenced stuffin’ that 
colt—and it took—and afore midnight I went after the 
feller to come and help do some doctorin’. He swore a 
site and said it would die afore mornin’ and he was goin’ 
home—and he went that way—but he never stopped and 
he never come back—and I druv the steer over into my 
lot before ‘red-top’ turned out to git her breakfast !’’> 

The talk was general for a little while, the men said 
they remembered the affair, and “red- top’s ” two girls 
remained quiet, apparently taking the adjustment of af- 
fairs as perfectly natural. Without any urging the old 
man took the floor again. 

“Lots of things is wuss and yit sometimes maybe you 
find *em wusser—and too much sperrit in a woman ain’t 
so bad when you got one what ain’t got any—like my sec- 
ond wife. She was com’fble fat when I got her and kep 
gittin’ fatter and fatter and I *lowed I’d hev to git the 
guvmt to help feed Ler, when she up and died rising 
three hunder pounds in weight. We had to knock down a 
lean-to off’n the barn to make a box, and it took that 
other feller’s steer and one of my own to sled her up on 
the p’int whar she still is—but I bet she ain’t no lazier 
dead than she was afore it happened.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to say nothin’ *bout this little woman 
here now, I:ase she’s young and spry and I’m getting stiff 
in the jints and mout have a leetle trouble in gittin” 
another if she’d run off.” 

There was neither a lamp nor a candle in the house 
and the children lighted slivers of pitch pine for illumina- 
tion. Some of the rich pitch spluttered into the corn 
bread and gave the latter a flavor that was never known 
in modern cooking schools—but perhaps it was introduced 
to prevent the “last chance” wife from following in the 
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Jumbo-like footsteps of number two. Our eminent con- 
servationist, Doctor White, would have commended my 
economy in food consumption—at that time. 


RELIGION OF THE MOUNTAINEERS 


Upon innumerable occasions I have been asked about 
the religion of the people in the mountains, but the ques- 
tion is hard to answer. Earnest men and women are 
found in every community. The services of preachers are 
well attended and the only songs one will hear on a long 
journey are those taken from hymnals. Great considera- 
tion is always given to a minister of prominence and the 
housekeepers, if notified of the coming of a presiding 
elder or bishop, will spend days in preparing food. 

Some five or six years ago I was planning a trip through 
eastern Kentucky when the itinerary of a presiding elder 
was made known to me by the enthusiastic brother who 
had perfected the arrangements. I at once showed ap- 
preciation of the skill of this brother by destroying my 
own plan and accepting the one made for the elder, but to 
avoid a conflict in dates and overcrowding m small houses, 
IT made the complete circuit two days in advance. That 
was the time I gained in weight at the rate of 16 oz. a 
day. The elder lost about 20 Ib. on his trip, which is 
hard to account for as I found the living conditions un- 
usually good. 


x 
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But I must sand the track, sprag the cars and stop the 
train. It would please me to tell you about the amateur 
geologist over in Buchanan County, Va., who accounted 
for an immense mass of broken stone on a slope of the 
mountain by declaring that he had “studied about it a 
site and finally *lowed that when the Lord was in these 
here parts sowin’ rocks he must have drapped his apron 
string in a-comin’ over the pint.” 

The neighborliness of the people could be exemplified 
by the attitude of a good old friend in a Southern county. 
He was divorced and at once married again, and the 
divorced wife immediately married and went to live on 
the adjoining place. When my host was asked how he 
got along with his ex-wife, he said: “Fine, mighty fine. 
We are the very best of neighbors. Why, there ain’t a 
family on the mounting we borrow as much from as we 
do from them folks.” 

At the risk of being called a bad neighbor, I will cease 
borrowing from your time and will now turn the in- 
stitute into its accustomed channels, at the same time 
hoping that your stay in Charleston may be pleasant, that 
old-time friendships may be renewed and that your de- 
liberations may result in great good for the thousands 
of men whose welfare and safety rest so largely in your 
hands. 
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Purchasing Coal under Specifications 


By REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD* 


SY NOPSIS—Some notes on the impracticability and in- 
consistencies of this method of coal buying. Behavior of 
the coal in the particular furnace in use 18 a more wm- 
portant consideration than its theoretical heat value. 
Complications in methods of sampling and the impossibil- 
ity of devising an adequate specification are among the 
troub’esome features of the method. 


524 

Among the claims made by the advocates of purchas- 
ing coal under specifications is that, being paid for on a 
quality basis, the coal dealer is incited to prepare the coal 
more carefully. This result, though not the only or great- 
est advantage claimed, undoubtedly is the object desired 
and is also the result upon which the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of the policy must depend. To the average 
dealer, however, increase in his trade is sufficient m- 
centive to keep him supplying the best grade of coal, and 
the larger the buyer the greater the meentive to give 
individual satisfaction. Therefore, the claim that the 
dealer would be incited to more careful preparation of 
his product seems hardly convincing. 


Some INCONSISTENCIES IN COAL SPECIFICATIONS 


Carrying inspection of a commodity to the extent of 
ascertaining its chemical characteristics, while perhaps 
of exceeding interest, would often, in the case of com- 
modities purchased continually and in large quantities, 
prove neither practical nor feasible. In the case of 
coal, the impracticability, for the average consumer—he 
who buys in lots of not over three or four carloads at any 





*Consulting and contracting engineer, 160 Waverly Place, 
New York. 


one time—would seem obvious. Such consumer would 
have no conveniences for analyzing and would have to 
spend from two and a half to ten per cent. of the cost of 
the coal in having the necessary tests made at a laboratory 
—-almost as much as any reduction he could expect in 
price should the eoal be found to be considerably below 
speeifications. Furthermore, as occasional consignments 
may be reasonably expected to show better results than 
the specified requirements, instances would crop up when 
the expense of the analysis would prove not only a dead 
loss, but the coal would be unnecessarily increased im 
price thereby. 

It must be considered also that the cost ef mining coal 
at any mine is not in any way regulated by the heating 
value of that coal and, therefore, a valuation based on 
heating value and chemieal characteristics would place 
an unfair profit on certain grades of coal and entail a loss 
on others. As a result only the more profitable grades 
would be dealt in and the others, many of which possess 
high heating value and other desirable characteristics, 
though possibly failing to meet certain chemical require- 
ments, would only reach the consuming public when other 
coal could not be procured. 

For instance, the prices of anthracite coal at the mines, 
which may be considered as indicating the relative cost 
of mining and preparing the various sizes, shows chest- 
nut to be much the most expensive as far as heating 
value is concerned. Anthracite of larger size decreases 
in cost, per heating value, fairly uniformly, broken cost- 
ing but about 80 per cent. as much as chestnut. In the 
sizes below chestnut, the decrease in cost per heating 
value is much more marked and shows greater variations, 


 . 
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pea costing about 62.2 per cent., buckwheat No. 1 about 
38.1 per cent., buckwheat No. 2 about 19 per cent., barley 
about 14.1 per cent. and culm about 13.8 per cent. as 
much as chestnut for the same heating value. Different 
‘grades of bituminous coals show somewhat similar varia- 
tions, not to quite such a marked extent, it is true, for a 
large proportion of this class of coal is sold as mine-run 
‘and is crushed at the consumer’s plant, thereby placing 


a more uniform price on the heating value of the coal. 


' Practica ConsIDERATIONS IN CoaL PurcHASING 
_ The behavior of different coals in the furnace has con- 
‘siderable weight upon their power-producing capaaty and 
this cannot be ascertained by chemical analysis, thereby 
detracting considerably from arguments in favor of pur- 
chasing coal under specifications. One coal of relatively 
higher ash contents and lower heating value than another 
may prove to be the much more satisfactory and economi- 
cal on account of its ash not clinkering while the bet- 
ter coal, as far as heating value is concerned, might clinker 
_to such an extent as to make its use uneconomical ; or, at 
a high rate of combustion, ash may clinker in a given 
coal, while at lower rate it may not. Under the ordinary 
“specification system, the customer could not refuse the 
} clinkering coal but would have to pay a higher price for 
it than for a poorer (?) grade that might have proved 
“more economical an@ satisfactory for his particular use. 
The relative percentages of fixed carbon and volatile 
‘matter have differing results on the heating value of coal 
and though the B.t.u. test may show this, it cannot ascer- 
tain the actual results in the ordinary furnace. Volatile 
matter may be combustible or noncombustible ; a coal with 
a lower fixed carbon content and greater volatile matter 
constituent may have a higher heating value than one 
in which the fixed carbon is proportionally greater and 
the volatile matter less or vice versa. This the B.t.u. test 
will bring out, but the behavior of the coal under. actual 
operating conditions is another matter. Volatile matter 
may prove an advantage or a disadvantage irrespective 
(without apparent definite effect) to its proportion of 
combustible qualities or the heating value of the coal. 
Moisture in coal is customarily limited under the speci- 
fication system, the dealer guaranteeing a maximum mois- 
ture content which if exceeded, calls for a reduction in 
the price of the coal. The presence of moisture in coal 
is largely accidental and can no more be guaranteed or 
controlled by either the dealer or the miner than can 
the weather, so why complicate conditions which cannot 
be provided for? The allowable percentage of sulphur 
is also usually specified, a reduction in price being called 
for if the sulphur content exceeds the percentage called 
for. The proportional part of sulphur in combination 
with other metals and minerals in the ash is what usually 
causes trouble, a relatively large proportion of free sul- 
phur or easily reduced compounds of sulphur not having 
the same detrimental effect as certain other combinations 
containing less sulphur. 


Some CoMPLICATIONS IN SPECIFICATION BUYING 
METHODS 


The yearly spring reduction in the price of coal at the 
mines, a practice that has done much to regulate and 
steady the coal trade of the country, would also be com- 
plicated by any universal adoption of the specification 
method of buying. A reduction in cost per heating value 
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of coal, similar to the present reductions in the cost of 
coal per ton, would be conducive to numerous complica- 
tions. It would also tend to increase the congestion of 
expensively mined coal, much of which would have high 
heating value, and the shipment of the coal upon which 
the greatest profit per heating vaiue would be realized. 

The advantages claimed for “purchasing coal under 
specifications,” though theoretically justified in great 
part, could only be fully realized by the adoption of com- 
plicated and detailed specifications ; and even then it could 
be severely criticized, while there are unanswerable argu- 
ments to be advanced against such a method—business 
reasons, that bear considerable practical weight. For in- 
stance, irrespective of the merits of the case, the average 
coal dealer can well afford to contract with a large con- 
sumer to supply coal over a long period at a considerably 
lower price than if each consignment requires a distinct 
bargain or contract. In fact, should he be able to contract 
with a few important customers to take a sufficient 
amount of coal during the year, he could afford to sign 
up at a price that would simply cover his expenses, de- 
pending upon trade from other customers and smaller 
business for his profit. To arrive at his minimum price, 
he would figure on the known cost of his supply and the 
approximately known expenses to which he would be sub- 
ject. That is, he would figure in known quantities and so 
closely as to prohibit the taking of speculations as to the 
value of his stock, invariably having obtained his contract 
as a result of previous satisfactory service and the in- 
centive of continuing such service as far as he is able in 
order to secure future business. 

Under the specification method, not only would his 
expenses be increased by the frequent tests necessary to 
check the claims of his customers, but the speculative risk 
of a certain consignment of coal from the mines falling 
below specifications would have to be taken. To avoid 
the possibility of this latter, he would have to base his 
price on a coal of less heating value than the average 
fuel to be supplied to his customer, and the latter is called 
upon to pay such a price for coal as would protect the 
dealer against loss and cover the expense of the analysis 
by the dealer and himself. 

The relatively small customer would be under a seri- 
ous disadvantage in purchasing under specifications for 
he could ill afford the expense of frequent tests; neither 
would he have the necessary influence with the dealer to 
insist upon his rights and would, in many instances, be 
forced to take coal that had proved unsatisfactory to the 
more important of the dealer’s customers. 

The rejection of coal or the reduction in its market 
value, on account of its failure to live up to certain chemi- 
cal specifications or meet a laboratory-heating test, may 
be justified in some cases, but in others it does not neces- 
sarily follow that such failure means unsatisfactory coal 
under working conditions. Visual inspection can be just 
as reliable at times and no sample testing can be taken 
as conclusive evidence that the mass of coal is similar 
in all respects. 

Certain effects of the adoption of the specification sys- 
tem, disadvantages that are just as important as the ad- 
vantages may then be summarized as follows: 


SumMMARY OF DISADVANTAGES 


1. Impossibility of a purchaser contracting for his 
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entire coal supply for an extended period at as advantage- 
ous a price as under the “tonnage system,” owing to the 
dealer having to assume the speculative risk that the coal 
will not fall below specifications. 

2. The failure of chemical analysis and laboratory- 
heating tests to ascertain the behavior of coal under the 
purchaser’s operating conditions, the “specification sys- 
tem,” however, compelling the purchaser to accept any 
coal that met the specifications, irrespective of its be- 
havior in the furnace. 

3. The injustice to the small consumer who cannot 
afford to assume the expense of careful tests, increasing 
the hability of his having to accept coal that had proved 
unsatisfactory to some other, and larger customer of the 
dealer. 

4. The increased difficulty in the disposing of coals 
that entailed heavy expenses in mining and the unfair 
impetus given to business in the coals that have been 
mined at least expense, tending toward general elevation 
in the price of all coal. 

5. 'The tendency to cause congestion of unsalable coal 
at the mines, even that which may have excellent heating 
value but fail to meet certain of the requirements of the 
ordinary specifications. 

6. The danger of disputes as to the accuracy of vari- 
ous tests and the ill-feeling between dealer and customer 
that continual claims and disagreements would bring 
about. 

7. Annoyance, expense and loss of time brought about 
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A Loading Boom 


In the southern Illinois field a number of operations 
are putting in the loading boom, manufactured by C. CG. 
Hatfield, of Duquoin, Hl. At right angles to the main 
pan, which discharges diametrically across the track is 
placed another pan which lies parallel with the rails and 
which can be pulled backward and up or forward and 
down. Thus the coal can be placed in the car with the 
minimum of breakage. When the car is empty it can be 
loaded with the pan slidden forward to its extreme dis- 
tance. Thus a long length of the sliding pan will be util- 
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AN Ittrtnots Loapina Boom 


ized to bring the coal down to a lower level. When, how- 
ever, the car is already filled at one end, the pan can be 
drawn up so as to deposit coal at the top of the 
on the slope as desired. 


pile or 
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By THE SLIDING or THE Boom, THE CoaL Can BE Depostrep witH Minimum BREAKAGE 


by disputes and in the replacement of unsatisfactory coal 
by other coal that may or may not prove satisfactory. 

8. The added expense to the small consumer by the 
adoption of the “specification system”? and the probable 
difficulty of his ability to enforce his claims. 


The wide range of motion and the possibility of tilting 
it at will is shown in the drawing. It can be used for 
cars of varying elevation with equal facility. The draw- 
ing shows a wooden tipple but the device has been applied 
to more modern and permanent construction, 
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_ Discussion of Election of Mine Inspectors 


| SY NOPSIS—The origin of the elective system of choos- 
‘ing mine inspectors in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
‘vania. Reasons why the law should be abolished. Con- 
trolling power of the miners’ organization under the elec- 
tion law. Commission appointed to revise the anthracite 
_mine law. The elective system in Illinois discussed. Sug- 
gested appointment of inspector by the courts and for a 
‘term of good behavior. The Institute strongly opposed 
‘to the elective system. Resolution adopted. 
i BOs 
D. J. Roperick (Pennsylvania)—Mr. President and 
‘members of the Institute: I was asked this morning to 
lead the discussion of this question of the “Election of 
Mine Inspectors,” because, unfortunately, I am one of 
those who come under the elective feature. The inspec- 
tors of the anthracite region of Pennsylvania all come 
_under the elective system, while those of the bituminous 
region come under the appointive system. 
_ Tn 1901, a certain element in our state conceived the 
idea that if they could get control of the mine inspectors 
of the state it would make their forces stronger. The 
legislature being in session at the time, they sent a large 
delegation to Harrisburg and secured the passage of a 
law making the office of mine inspector in the anthracite 
‘region of the state elective, reducing the term of office 
from five to three years. Previous to that time, the an- 
_thracite inspectors were appointed by the governor, after 
examination, but since the passage of this law, they are 
elected by the voters of a certain prescribed district. We 
must first take an examination, then register with the 
County Commission, and be placed on the ticket to run 
for the office of mine inspector. 


ELECTIVE SysteEM SHOULD Br ABOLISHED 


The elimination of this law is one of the questions that 
should receive the consideration of this institute. The 
matter was thoroughly discussed in Chicago (1910), and 
‘I think, at that time, we had one champion of the elec- 

tive feature; he was also in favor of the referendum and 
recall. This man was later elected to the office of mine 
inspector ; he served about three months and was recalled ; 
sc he had a dose of his own medicine. The elective 
feature connected with the office of mine inspector is a 
»sample of vicious legislation. Suppose, for example, that 
after you have been studying for the examination, you 
succeed in passing the same, six months prior to the elec- 
tion. During that six months you must cover the whole 
district in a personal campaign. It would not be so bad 
if the elective feature was confined to the district in which 
the inspector belongs. For instance, I come from Luzerne 
County, which has six inspectors, and I must cover that 
whole county for reélection. In my district about half of 
the territory is agricultural and the other half mining. 
‘I must see the voters, go down into common places, meet 
them in the saloons, hobnob with them, and try to curry 
favor and get their votes for the office of mine inspector. 
People in the agricultural section don’t care who is in- 
spector; and the man who gets the office is the man who 
can spend the most money and be the best fellow while 
tunning for office. 





Note—From the published Proceedings of the sixth annual 
mccting of the Mine Dae ae MAS Uh U. S, A., held at 


Birmingham, Ala. June 10-13, ‘ 


Another feature of the situation is the time lost by an 
inspector, in a campaign, which starts three months prior 
to election. There are three months lost in soliciting votes 
that should be devoted to the inspection of mines. This 
acts greatly to the detriment of the conditions that pre- 
vail in the mines. Moreover, it is very unfortunate for 
a man in the position of mine inspector to have to humble 
himself to Tom, Dick and Harry, in the saloons, and to 
the neglect of his work. Again, to canvass the agricul- 
tural district is not an economical situation. A man 
must hire a team, or an automobile, travel around the 
country, and meet farmers here and there, who know no 
more about mining than a child who never saw a mine. 
They have no interest in them. 

The effect that the elective feature has upon the effi- 
ciency of the mine inspectors is detrimental also from the 
operators’ standpoint. A mine inspector goes to a mine 
and finding things as they should not be, calls the atten- 
tion of the operator to them and asks to have them rem- 
edied. It may mean a large amount of expenditure of 
money. You tell him it must be done regardless of the 
amount of money involved. That operator complies with 
your request ; but, in his heart, he says, I will get square 
with you, two or three years hence, and he does. He 
puts money into the campaign to have the mine inspector 
defeated. The matter is equally as bad from the miners’ 
standpoint. Miners, organized as they are, often make a 
great deal of trouble for the inspector. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MINERS’ ORGANIZATION 


In the anthracite district, in the last agreement made 
between the operators and the miners, the miners put one 
over on them. They succeeded in the settlement of that 
strike, and it was agreed that the operators allow them 
what is known as a grievance committee, at every mine. 
This committee consists of three members working at 
each place; and they have the privilege of going with one 
of their officials to the office of the colliery and bringing 
the matter before the mine officials. The mine inspector 
in going around through the mines, sometimes meets this 
grievance committee, and this often interferes with the 
inspector’s business. For instance, they will tell him 
that the air is bad in a certain section of the mine, or 
that it is not what it should be; that the company is not 
furnishing supplies to {he man in certain sections of the 
mine, as the law requires. In fact, the methods employed 
by the United Mine Workers is often hard on the mine 
inspector, to a certain extent, bringing things to his at- 
tention some time after the matter has been remedied, 
and using him as a lever to adjust their grievances with 
the operator. Always where there is the least chance to 
bring in the mine inspector, he must act as umpire be- 
tween the operator and the miner; in fact, on many 
questions in regard to which he should not interfere. 

If a mine inspector gets a request from an official of 
the United Mine Workers, and does not act, it is heralded 
throughout the district; and the matter is taken up by 
the locals, which pass resolutions denouncing your refus- 
ing to act. If you go through the mine and see a miner 
violating the law by using two kinds of explosives, or 
find him ramming dynamite in a hole when at any 
moment it may explode, and you take him to task, it is 
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reported to the local; and they use the threat, “We will 
fix his feet.” 

The inspector when he is elected is used as a tool to 
adjust matters where it is absolutely none of his business. 
He is at the mercy of both miners and operators. Oper- 
ators are in a position to put money into the campaign 
to defeat him. I read an excellent article in CoaL AGE 
recently on the evils in connection with the election of 
mine inspectors, and I hope that Coan AGE will continue 
to fight this law. I think I have covered the matter 
pretty well; but this currying favor with everybody in 
order to retain a position of responsibility is wrong. I 


hope the time will soon come when that part of the law’ 


will be eliminated from the statute books never to appear 
again. It is a step backward toward the dark ages. To 
bring the elective feature into the office of mine inspector, 
detracts from the dignity of the position. 

You all know that as a rule the mine inspector is 
selected, not because of any political influence connected 
with the position, but because of some qualification that 
he possesses equal to or perhaps better than that of an- 
other man. It has been the case formerly, in Pennsyl- 
vania, that when a company wanted a man as a foreman 
they selected the best in the company ; and when the state 
wanted a mine inspector, the very best man among the 
foremen or superintendents was selected; but today the 
shrewdest politician is the only person who can get the 
office; and to hold it for any length of time he must 
humble himself to some people whom otherwise he would 
consider beneath his notice. 


REVISION OF ANTHRACITE Minr Law 


Mr. Duntop (Lllinois)—What has the present session 
of the legislature of Pennsylvania done with regard to 
eliminating the elective feature ? 

Mr. RopertcK—lI will say that the chief of the de- 
partment of mines, at the session prior to the present one, 
had a Commission appointed to revise the mining laws of 
the anthracite region. This Commission consisted of nine 
people, and the chief of the department of mines was 
elected chairman. The Commission has now been working 
diligently, for 18 months; upon a new code of laws to 
cover the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. From that 
new code they hoped to eliminate the elective feature of 
the mine inspector. They also incorporated several good 
features to govern the mining of anthracite coal in the 
future. During the last decade, or twenty years, many 
great changes have taken place in the anthracite region. 
There has been installed much new electrical machinery, 
air compressors, electric motors, etc., etc. The Depart- 
ment of Mines went into that matter very thoroughly; 
they employed electrical engineers to give them an out- 
line of what should be done to improve the conditions in 
the mines with respect to the installation of electrical 
machinery. Several other good features were inserted 
into that proposed law and the question of examinations 
as conducted under the present system, was amended, 
besides abolishing the elective feature from the laws. 

Organized locals and officials of the Union went, in a 
body, to the House Committee in the legislature and de- 
manded the enactment or the presentation of a code 
known as the minority code. The United Mine Workers 
combined to abolish the feature of the miners’ examina- 
tions. We did not want it abolished, but amended so as 
to remove the danger of issuing certificates to incompetent 
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people. There is always some hook or crook to get around 
the present law. There are three boards of examiners in 


Luzerne County, one in my district and two in the other. 


districts of the county. The Commission wanted to insert 


a clause in the law providing that if a man came from the 


mining countries of Europe he might be given a year’s 


advantage over another who comes from a country where 
there was no mining at all. In other words, men from 
England, Wales, Ireland or Scotland would only be re- 
quired to work in the mines one year before being able to 
get a certificate to mine coal in Pennsylvania. But 


those coming from where they never mined coal, would — 


have to stay in the mines two years, as they do now. 
CERTIFICATION OF MINERS 


One thing in connection with the present law the 
United Mine Workers did not want touched. The Com- 
mission was willing to draft a law and have it submitted 
to an attorney selected by the miners, with a view to mak- 
ing the Boards earn their salaries by the issuing of these 
certificates. Some may not understand the present 
method. The law says the members of the examining 
boards shall receive $3 per day for their services; but 
no part of their salary shall be taken from the state 
treasury. Now, if only nine people apply for certificates, 
you can rest assured the examining board will not turn 
one of them down. 


The Commission wanted the boards appointed either as 


they are now, or by the-Courts of Luzerne County, or 


by the governor of the state; and be allowed $5 per day 


and their expenses, but not to sit more than four days, 
which would remove any possibility of the Board accept- 
ing everyone who applied in order that they might not 
lose. We have not had the codperation of the mine 


workers in carrying out this law. When the law hurts — 


the operator, they are satisfied for us to investigate it; 
but if we take a miner to task for a violation of the law, 
they report the fact to the Union. Instead of upholding 
the mine inspector they say “Let, him go to the hot place.” 
That is the condition under the elective system. I trust 
that that feature will be eliminated in whatever state it 
may exist. 


Mr. Duntop—What is the present condition of the — 


two codes? ; 

Mr Roprrick—The position in which the two codes 
are, at the present time, is this: the minority code has 
passed the House with but one dissenting vote. 
jority code lies in a pigeon hole at Harrisburg; but it is 


The ma- 


‘ 


not likely that further action will be taken on either code 


this session. 


Mr. Frynn (Alabama)—If a man fails to pass the ~ 


examination, is the $1 fee returned to him? 

Mr. Ropertck—He does not pay the dollar until the 
certificate is given to him. The examination consists of 
12 questions, asked in the English language. 
swers these questions successfully he pays his dollar and 
gets his certificate. 


ss 


If he an-s 


babe 


It is not a hard matter to get a 


certificate; the law is very lax, and the Board is not 


expected to know everybody that comes before it. The 
territory in which my Board operates is about 25 miles 


~~ 


long by 12 miles wide. Every applicant must have a man — 


to vouch for him, although the Board may not know the 
applicant or the man who vouches for him. Often a 
man applies who never expects to use the certificate. 


Some slick duck or smart aleck who can answer the ques- 
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tions and understands the English language will apply 
and sell out to his fellow countryman for $5; but when 
he wives his name to the Board, he is careful to give the 
jname of the friend for whom he wants the certificate. 
|They traffic frequently in that business; they get the 
certificate for $1 and sell it to their friend for $5. You 
(will see a man working in a mine and will wonder how 
he got a certificate; and the board will tell you they never 
issued a certificate to that particular man. There is a 


| great deal of fraud in securing these certificates. 


ELECTION vs. APPOINTMENT IN ILLINOIS 


| Mr. Back (Jilinois)—I am glad to hear these re- 
marks of Mr. Roderick’s, because we have had the same 
difficulty in Illinois this winter, except the miners wanted 
to make the term one year instead of two. We are at 
present under civil service. In December, a convention 
of the miners was called and they were to appoint dele- 
gates who should pick the men for inspectors. We 
found that pretty strong, but they laid down on it and 
“we have been under civil service since July. Now, the 
-man who is out stands a better chance to be appointed. 
: Mr. Botr (ILllinois)—During the last winter there 
_was a bill introduced into the House in Illinois, calling 
for the election of state inspector of coal mines. The 
provisions were something as Mr. Back has stated, and 
some of the miners were in favor of the bill. I think 
many still favor the passage of the bill, but they are 
losing strength. It is being explained to others that are 
not quite so enthusiastic over the bill, showing its weak- 
ness and defects. I don’t believe that a bill of the kind 
will ever be passed in the state of Illinois. No mine in- 
spector or anyone connected with the mining business, 
unless it is a miner, would favor such a measure. It 
would tend to retard efficiency and to make the inspector 
responsible but to one element in the industry; and if he 
did not do what the mine workers demanded, he would 
be defeated. On the other hand, if he was willing to pros- 
titute his manhood and do as they wish, he might be 
retained, provided he made no: mistakes and was not 
recalled. 

In Illinois, we are going to oppose such a bill first, last 
and always. We want to increase the efficiency of the 
mine-inspection service rather than do anything that 
would be a detriment to it; and I believe that Illinois 
has made as rapid progress in that direction as any state 
in the Union. At first, we had several members who 
did not care to enter the civil service and make out the 
required reports; but they finally concluded that, after 
all, it was the best thing to make full and complete re- 
ports. We have not heard any complaints for a long time 
along those lines, and we are getting better service in the 
way of mine inspection in Illinois than ever before. I 
think each member present will indorse that statement. 
I am opposed to the plan of electing mine inspectors. I 
would be opposed to it, even though it was made elective 
by districts for the reason that an inspector should not 
be called upon to devote his valuable time to going 
around soliciting votes. I am opposed to the plan of 
politics having anything to do with the work of mine 
inspection. A man who renders good service to the state 
should be permitted to continue in office provided his ser- 
vice as inspector continues efficient. The kind of inspec- 
tors we ought to have is men who take an interest not 
because of the wages, but because of the work. There is 
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a good deal of honor connected with work where one 
can render service to his fellow men. 

Mr. Duntop—I will add a few words in as much as 
Mr. Bolt has mentioned the civil service. It is true that 
since the state inspectors have been brought under the 
civil service law, they have been required to give closer 
attention to business; and those who had been inspectors 
for 12 or 14 years before that law came into effect 
did not like reporting each day. But on the whole, the 
requirements of civil service are good and we will be 
able to tell you more about it a year hence. This is a year 
of trial in Illinois; we have had a change of adminis- 
tration and cannot say whether the civil service law is 
for the best or not. However, it makes the mine inspec- 
tor work whether he wants to or not. If a man does not 
attend to his duties, and does not make out his reports, 
ete., as they should be made out, the civil service commis- 
sion can say that his services are no longer required. 

Mr. Bearp (New York)—I am glad that Mr. Roderick 
has referred, in the words he has, to the question of the 
election of mine inspectors, in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania. I am not an inspector myself, but want to 
say that this is a very proper question for this body to 
discuss. Mr. Roderick has given, better than I could 
attempt to do, the evils that come from the elective sys- 
tem. I lived in Scranton, which is in the anthracite 
district, for six years previous to the enactment of the 
law requiring the election of mine inspectors, and for ten 
years after the law had been passed. The law was passed 
in 1901. Having been in close touch with the mine in- 
spectors’ work, as an outsider, 1 have watched with in- 


terest the working of the law in respect to this system. 


APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTORS BY THE COURTS 


Mr. Roderick has brought very clearly before you the 
evils that grow out of the elective system. I don’t wish 
to dwell further on those points, because I believe that 
he has made them clearer than they could be made by 
anyone in my capacity. But, as one outside of the in- 
spection service, I could afford to refer to a matter, in 
this connection, that perhaps you gentlemen would not 
like to mention, and that is how mine inspectors should 
be appointed, and how long they should serve. A mine 
inspector is a man who should be as far divorced from 
any influence that would trammel him in his work, as 
possible. You know, gentlemen, there are laws that gov- 
ern all natural conditions, and much the same laws con- 
trol our physical work. A man who is under any influ- 
ence that would trammel him in his work is obstructed in 
that work; just as we can obstruct the flow of air in an 
airway or through a mine. It is not necessary to argue 
the question. The main point is how can we secure the 
appointment of the mine inspector in such a manner as 
to divest him of any influence that would embarrass him 
in the performance of his official duties. 

After carefully considering these questions, in my own 
mind, I have come to the conclusion, from an experience 
of six years as secretary of the examining board for 
mine inspectors, in Iowa, and from my observation in 
the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, that the mine in- 
spector should be appointed on some other basis, as far 
removed from politics as possible. We may say there is 
no appointive power that would be exempt from undue 
influence from political sources. The only appointive 
power that we can go back to with any confidence is the 
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judiciary, as represented by the Courts. Courts are not 
entirely exempt from intrigue; some of our Courts are 
corrupt. But I believe, gentlemen, and I think you will 
agree with me, that the Courts are the only power that is 
exempt, in a measure, from such undue influence. I 
would put it this way: They are the power most exempt 
from ultra influences. If, then, the mine inspector could 
be appointed on some judiciary basis, through the courts, 
after undergoing the examination and showing his abil- 
ity to serve in that office—if that could be done—I be- 
lieve that it would be a step in the right direction. 

I believe, further, that when a mine inspector has once 
been appointed that his tenure of office should extend 
through good behavior; I might say through life, with 
the possibility of recall, by the same appointive power 
that put him in office. No man is perfect; mine in- 
spectors are not perfect; we have evidence of that; and 
we should not put a man in office for life, but during good 
behavior. The point is this: When a mine inspector has 
spent five, ten, fifteen or twenty years in the service, he 
knows better what is required in his particular district 
and in those mines, than a new man who comes up for 
appointment or for election, as the case may be. The old 
mine inspector has adopted a system along the lines that 
have appealed to him; he has become familiar with the 
men in his district; he may have his enemies, of course; 
but if he is beyond the power of those enemies to do him 
harm, then he can do his work, and he will be a power 
in the up-lift of mining and in the development of safety. 
There is no question about that, in my mind, gentlemen. 

I want to thank Mr. Roderick for his reference to what 
Coat AcE has attempted and to assure him and you 
gentlemen, that Coan Aar expects to continue that work. 
We have under consideration not only the appointment of 
mine inspectors, which we will continue to push until 
we can see some results, but other points, besides, that I 
believe will help to uplift and broaden the work of mine 
inspectors, in this country. One of the points to which I 
refer has been thrashed out, in Coat Ace, recently, in re- 
spect to what is required in mining examinations, partic- 
ularly; and we were snowed under with just what I sup- 
posed would come. However, we want to submit these 
questions for discussion, in such a manner that everyone 
will feel free to say what they think is right, and to argue 
the question from their own standpoint. Now, my opin- 
ion is only worth so much—your opinion is worth the 
same; but when you put these opinions against each 
other, and let each stand for what it is worth, a great 
deal is accomplished in broadening our ideas. * * * | 

_ These suggestions are not made hurriedly, but are the 
results of careful study and observation. While, for the 
past 18 years I have gone deeply into the theory of min- 
ing, my work for 19 years previous to that was spent 
in engineering and mining work. I have held every po- 
sition in the mine and performed every task, except driv- 
ing and digging; and the practical knowledge so gained 
has been a great help to me in studying mining questions, 
from a theoretical standpoint. My heart always goes 
out to the candidate who is a good practical man but has 
not learned much of the theory of mining; and I have 
tried to simplify for such, as far as possible, the question 
of what should be required of candidates in examination, 
in order to secure the best men for the positions of in- 
spector, mine foreman and fireboss. While we cannot 
make a difficult thing easy, we can often simplify the 
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matter, by putting the candidate under conditions with 
which he is familiar and to which he is accustomed in 
daily practice. . 

The work of making the examination more practical 
must be undertaken by degrees. In some of the states, 
the conditions surrounding the mining of coal are not 
such as to permit of a difficult examination being given 
candidates for the positions of mine foreman and fire- 
boss. In every state, the examination must be adapted 
to the existing conditions. Where this has been done, 
in some cases, it has resulted in a shortage of men to fill 
the position of mine foreman, and it has even been nec- 
essary to allow an uncertificated man to fill the position 
temporarily. 

Mr. Paut (Pennsylvania)—The question of selecting — 
state mine inspectors is one of great importance, since 
the efficiency of the service to be rendered may be seri- 


ously impaired if the inspector becomes the tool of either 


wire pullers or mine operators, and, as a result, unduly 
compromises himself in the proper execution of the law. 
The qualifications should be capability, efficiency and ag- 
gression on the part of the inspector. While it is almost 
an impossibility to provide a means of selecting inspec- 
tors without the influence of some political or state goy- 
ernmental organization, the plan adopted should be such 
as to remove the inspector from such political influences, 
at least so far as his retention in the service is concerned. 
The election of inspectors appears to me to be a most un- 
wise method of selection, especially if their tenure of of- 
fice is such as to necessitate their frequent participation 
in political campaigns, in an endeavor to secure re- 
election. The sentiment of this Institute appears to be 
strongly opposed to the elective system, so it would ap- 
pear that it would be proper for the Institute to take 
some action in the form of a resolution which will place 
the Institute on record as condemning the elective plan 
of selecting mine inspectors. 


As a result of the discussion the Institute adopted the 
following : 

RESOLUTION 

Following an interesting and prolonged discussion of the 
methods employed in different states, for the selection of mine 
inspectors, the M.ne Inspectors’ Institute, U. S. A., in session 
June 11, 1913, at Birmingham, Ala., unanimously adopted the 
following: 

Resolved—That in view of the nature of the duties im- 
posed by law upon the state mine inspector, requiring him to. 
act as agent for the state; and because the upright and con- 
Scientious performance of those duties often ealls for the 
fearless, unprejudiced and unhampered exercise of an in- 
spector’s best judgment and convictions, in the face of threat- 
ening opposition of either operators or miners or both: There- 
fore be it ; 

Resolved—That it is the sense and deliberate opinion of 
the members of this Institute, that the incumbent of the 
office of state mine inspector should be, as far as possible, 
removed from any influence that would tend to warp his 
judgment, or embarrass his conclusions, or in any manner 
delay his action in the interest of safety and security of 
mining operations under his direct supervision; and further, 

Resolved—That, in securing this end, it is the unqualified 
opinion of this body that the elective system as applied to 
the selection of state mine inspectors should be condemned 
unreservedly and abolished. In conclusion be it further, 

Resolved—That due publicity be given this action by 
wide-spread notice in the public press and mining journals, 
so as to bring it prominently before state legislators and 
governors, in the hope that such laws may be wiped from 
the statute books where they exist in any state, or may be 
killed if contemplated. 


All mine inspectors are earnestly requested to draw the 
attention of the governor in their respective states to the 
above resolution. 


December 20, 1913 
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Long-Distance Steam Transmission 
By F. -W. Brapy* 


SY NOPSIS—Long steam pipe lines are still extensively 
employed in the anthracite region. Many of the en- 
gineering problems encountered and solved in an installa- 
tion of this kind are here enumerated and illustrated. 
Out-door steam pipe lines are a common feature of the 
landscape in the anthracite mining district of north- 
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These long steam pipe lines in most cases continue to 
fulfill the needs of the anthracite field, and have not 
been generally replaced by electrical transmission to any 
extent. They are not considered relics of old-time min- 
ing plants where the system has been always used as a 
matter of course, but are features of the newest construc- 
tion work. 

The accompanying illustrations and sketches show two 
high-pressure steam pipe lines that are just being com- 
pleted for the Harleigh-Brookwod Coal Co. by the Gay- 


Fic. 1. Grenerat View or 10-In. Line 4300 Fr. Lone 


eastern Pennsylvania. Some of these lines being poorly 
constructed and proportioned for the purpose in hand 
result in a considerable loss of power with more or less 
unsatisfactory service. Others are of first-class construc- 
tion, are kept in good repair, and their use appears to 
give satisfaction. 


*609 Gibson St., Scranton, Penn. 


lord Engineering & Construction Co., W. H. Gaylord, Jr., 
consulting engineer. These lines are remarkable for their 
length, high-grade construction, and the numerous diffi- 
cult engineering problems which were successfully solved 
in carrying out the power scheme. 

The pipes are 10 in. in diameter, and are designed for 
a boiler pressure of 175 lb. per sq.in. One line is 4300 
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{t. long with 8-in. and 6-in. additional distributing pipes 
1400 ft. long, and the other line is 7300 ft. in length. A 
general view of the 4300-ft. line is shown in Fig. 1, 
while Fig. 2 is a plan of the various lines and gives the 
location of the different shafts, breakers, etc., while Fig. 
3 is a view along the 7300-ft. line. 

The purpose of the installation was to do away with 
ten separate boiler plants, which were more or less out 
of date, and much in need of repairs. The power is used 
for pumping, hoisting and breaker operation at several 
different mines. 

Provisions THat Must Br MAvE 

In the construction of these pipe lines it was necessary 

to provide for a large amount of expansion, to prevent 
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Fia. 2. PLAN OF ONE oF THE Pipr LINES 

so far as possible undue condensation, and to provide 
means for removing the steam condensed, and for keep- 
ing the pipes in alignment on the irregularities of the 
mountain sides over which they were laid, for anchoring 
the pipes on the steep slopes and for elevating them 
where they crossed streams or the tracks of railroads. 

It was also necessary to prevent vibration of the pipe 
caused from the operation of the quick-acting throttle 
valves on some of the engines. 

The 10-in. pipe employed is of the best quality of steel, 
weighing 40 Ib. per ft. It is rolled in 40-ft. lengths and 
connected with Van Stone joints having extra heavy steel 
hubs and flanges. No threaded pipe is employed in the 
entire system. A triple copper gasket with red lead be- 
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tween joints is used in each flange connection, the joint 
being set up tight when cold. 

Referring to Fig. 1, which is a view looking from the 
boiler plant, it will be seen that the 4300-ft. line drops 
into a valley about 150 ft. below the boilers, at the farther 
side of which it rises in the woods to a higher elevation 
than the boilers themselves. The extreme end of the 
transmission is at the coal breaker, which may be seen 
in the edge of the woods. 

Fig. 4 shows the construction on the steep hill side 
next to the boiler plant, together with the form of steel 
tower used to carry the pipe over the railroad tracks. 
These towers have two sheave wheels over which pass 
cables that are anchored to the pipe forming a suspension 
bridge scheme of support. The double-tower suspension, 
where the pipe line crosses the seven tracks of the Penn- 
sylvania and Philadelphia & Reading Rys., is shown in 
Fig. 5. 

The terminal of the 10-in. line, the receiver and the 
four distributing pipes are shown in Fig. 6. The receiver, 
which is 4x15 ft., has welded necks with Van Stone 





Fic: 3. View atone 7300-Fr, LINE 


flange joints for the pipe connections. Besides serving 
as a water collector the receiver acts as a regulator, pre- 
venting vibration in the 10-in. line from the quick action 
of the throttles on the engines above mentioned, An 8-in. 
feeder line weighing 28 lb. per ft. leads down a slope 930 
ft. underground to a pumping station. 'Triple-expansion 
pumps are here installed to remove the water which has 
an estimated daily accumulation of 2,000,000 gal. The 
breaker at the extreme end of the 1400-ft. feeder is the 
farthest of any plant from the boiler house upon this 'ine. — 


SwIveL Joints TAKE Up EXPANSION 


Expansion is taken care of by vertical and horizontal 
swivel joints as shown in Fig. 7. The details of the 
joints are shown in Fig. 8 and the flexible support for the 
pipes near them in Fig. 9. The special feature of the 
swivel is its 3 in. of longitudinal space for ring packing. 
This keeps tight while the ordinary style with only 1 in. 
space requires frequent renewal and constant care. The 
flexible hangers are made of 214-in. pipe set in con- 
crete foundations. There are four different arrangements 
of swivels used in the line so as to accommodate the de- 
flection of the pipe at various angles in both the vertical 
and horizontal planes. 
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Fic. 4. Power PLANT AND CoNSTRUCTION ON STEEP Fic. 5. Suspension TowrErs CARRYING PIPE OVER 
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Fic. 12. STEAM 


Under the drop or downcomer at each swivel joint 
there is a drip pocket which is shown in detail in Fig. 
16. The special feature of these drips is the large open- 
ing in the bottom, which is covered with a flange having 
the usual plug connection. This construction allows the 
drip to be cleaned thoroughly by removing the flange, the 
outlet of the ordinary form of drip usually clogging. 

The regular supports and hangers along the line are 
shown. in the several photographs and in detail in Fig. 
11. They are made:of 8x8-in. posts set in molded con- 
crete foundations. “This plan made the work of erection 
easy and promises that changes and repairs can be made 
with equal ease in the future. The yoke is made of 
3-in. channels fastened to the top of the post with two 
34-in bolts, the pipe rests on a 31-in. curved roller hav- 
ing a radius of 614 in. This roller is fitted over a sleeve 
made of 34-in. pipe, which is carried on a %4-in. bolt. 
Every fourth support is double-decked as shown by the 
dotted line, so that a 34-in. bolt can be passed over the 
top of the pipe. Special designs of brackets are used 
where the pipe must be supported on the side of the post. 

A view inside the boiler plant is shown in Fig. 12. 
Here are installed five 300-hp. water-tube boilers set in 
battery and half battery, making 1500 hp. in all. The 
steam header is carried along the wall. It has welded 
necks with extra-heavy steel flanges for each boiler con- 
nection. Hach steam feeder has a Jenkins stop and 
check valve at the boiler and a Best gate valve with by- 
pass at the header. As above stated, the pressure carried 
iz 175 |b. 


THE Pires Is CAREFULLY COVERED 


The insulation or covering of such long steam lines is 
an extremely important matter. The placing of this 
covering near the end of the 7300-ft. pipe line is shown 
in Fig. 13. It is made up as follows: 1% in. of 85% 
magnesia, a cloth jacket, two layers of rosinized paper, 1 
in. of hair felt, one layer of rosinized paper, and two 
thicknesses of weatherproofing, together with the vari- 
ous bands, wires, etc., required to bind this material 
firmly together, and about the pipe. 

It may be seen, therefore, from the foregoing that 
steam transmission is not invariably discarded in favor 
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Fic. 13. PLAciInG THE COVERING ON ONE OF 
THE 10-In. LINES 


of electricity in the anthracite region, that the many 
difficult problems of leading the pipe line across country, 
over streams and railroad tracks, providing for expansion 
and contraction, removing what small amount of water 
necessarily condenses from the steam, and holding this 
condensation to a minimum by means of a suitable pipe 
covering, are all problems which, in the case described 
above, have been successfully solved. 
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When to Cut Timber 


By Ernest L. BAILEY* 


It seems probable that few mine managers appreciate 
the importance of having their mine timbers cut during 
the season of little or no sap, that is, from approximately 
the middle of December to the middle of February. This, 





of course, applies only to entry timbers or to those for 


which a long life is desired. 


Dry rot is by far the most prevalent of any timber dis- : 


cease obtaining inside the mine workings, and not only 
is it the most common, but, once infected, there is no 
efficacious treatment for the diseased stick. 

Dry rot is produced by the fermentation of the sap 
in improperly seasoned timber, beginning at the center 
and working toward the surface. ‘Timber cut during the 
no-sap season and subjected inside the mine to even a 
slight air circulation is rarely affected. 

The elimination of dry rot is even more desirable from 
a safety than from an economical viewpoint. The sur- 
face of the stick being the last part to be affected, an 
almost wholly decayed timber may present to the eye 
a perfectly sound appearance, thus giving the workmen, 
and frequently, no doubt, the foreman, a false sense of 
security, which has unquestionably been an important 
contributing factor in many fatal accidents. 

The manager who now has his foreman prepare an es- 


timate of the permanent timbers to be used during the | 


coming year and orders the woodsmen to cut and store 
them in the proper season, will be taking steps to ulti- 
mately reduce his cost of timbering and also to safeguard 
the lives of his employees. 





*Mining engineer, Crumpler, W. Va. 
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_Two Phases of the Colorado Strike 


“Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” are the in- 
aerent rights of all who live, dwell or sojourn within the 
yonfines of the United States. It would appear to be 
‘idiculous that the miners of Colorado should declare, as 
me of the contentions for which their strike has been 
valled, the right to board where they please, to buy their 
lecessities or superfluities where and from whom it may 
“uit their fancy. These are rights supposedly inalienable. 
Another point for which it should.be utterly unneces- 
“ary for the mine workers to contend is the enforcement 
wf the laws of the state regarding mine inspection and 
ours of work. These are matters which primarily con- 
ern those who are intrusted with the enforcement of 
‘he statutes. 
_ While the contentions of the mine workers cast insinu- 
tions upon both the executive branch of the state gov- 
‘rnment and the business system of the operators, many 
of their methods in conducting the strike are highly 
veprehensible, as is evidenced by the recent findings of the 
grand Jury. This body in returning 
‘ndictments against the strike lead- 
ws, charging them with conspiracy 
'o monopolize labor, has made some 
dointed remarks concerning the im- 
yortation of experienced or profes- 
fional agitators, the furnishing of 
rms and ammunition to “irrespon- 
ible aliens,” and the employment of 
nethods “which all fair-minded labor organizations re- 
yudiate.” One of the local labor leaders admitted under 
ath that he had personally given weapons to the miners 
tt one of the tent colonies, many of whom were at the 
ime drunk and insisted upon immediately attacking the 
vatchmen employed by the operators. 
‘In arming foreigners unacquainted with our laws or 
ustoms, and whose idea of all government is that of a 
/nonarchy, these labor leaders launch a force, the amount 
nd direction of which they admit they are unable to con- 
rol. Under such circumstances, they should not be sur- 
irised at any far-reaching results which may follow. A1- 
jnost anyone can kindle a fire; it may require several 
: ngine crews to extinguish the resulting conflagration. 
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The West Virginia Coal Mining 


Institute 


The struggles and the strifes of West Virginia have 
een a matter of recent national history, and most of 
what the public heard relative to those ugly occurrences 
“ame through Charleston, W. Va. The quarrel is far 
rom settled; the men in one camp have already broken 
heir agreement and are seeking a new one, and everyone 
xpects a recurrence of violence. 

Yet a trip to Charleston to a meeting of the operating 
orces in an institute assembled revealed no sign of any 
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apprehensions or festering animosities. Most creditable 
0 the executive heads of West Virginia is it that despite 
a continued outburst of public condemnation, misrepre- 
sentation and scandal, there is now little sign of anger 
or retaliation. One compares with wonder the quiet of 
the meeting in the Y. M. C. A. building at Charleston, 
with the orgy of hate, violence and malice at Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, when that Jones woman, interest- 
ing and clever, preached her story of discord. 

Mrs. Jones—we will not dignify her with the title she 
assumes, “Mother Jones”—and her followers have failed 
to disturb the serenity and determination of the West 
Virginia operators. While she has talked guns, they are 
discussing schools and seeking to do their whole duty to 
their employees. The future will record the success of 
the West Virginia operators in suppressing disorder. 

There is no other way of winning back the state to 
public confidence, and it is pleasing to see that the oper- 
In all the papers and discussions 
not one word was said which would have brought a smile 
or caused a frown to gather on the face of any mine 
worker. The favorable audience 
which Dr. Ira D. Shaw, of the 
M. C. A., received and the pro- 
longed applause when the prohibi- 
tion amendment to the constitution 
was but casually mentioned shows 
that the West Virginia operators 
are determined to remake the state 
and set it right. 

But from these quiet men, one turns uneasily to those 
unquiet souls, probably just as determined to seek the 
right as they have light to see it and know it as the 
operators. The need is great to establish in them a de- 
gree of character that will make such scenes of violence, 
as West Virginia has recently witnessed, impossible. Can 
this ever be done by inciting each and every man to be a 
mine official, a foreman or a superintendent? A propa- 
ganda of education which urges every man to seek to 
dominate his peers is ill- suited to this 20th century. 

The duty of creating a desire for comfortable, clean 
and happy homes, good citizenship, thrift, sanitation, 
wholesome cooking, sobriety, decent living, first aid, 
rescue work and like matters, is indicated by all the 
symptoms of the West Virginia unrest. Let no one decry 
ambition, but if a man is willing to continue to be a 
miner and make more money than his foreman, why urge 
him to change? Teach him track laying, coal shooting, 
timbering, safety, economy and efficiency in mining, so 
that he can earn for himself and society a better ie 
Tt is a fact that he will be more adequately rewarded and 
find life easier if he remains a miner and does not put 
himself where the state, the operator, and the employee 
can combine by their reproaches to make life unendurable. 

In England today the county councils’ lecturers are 
teaching hygiene in every village. In any coal camp it 
would be better to teach that science than the hydrau- 
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lics of mining. We rejoice to hear that Anna B. Scott 
has been teaching simple cooking in the Winding Gulf 
section, and inculeating culinary economy to the native 
miners’ wives. The lessons, simple and fundamental, 
have had remarkable results. The miners in the moun- 
tains of West Virginia have hitherto not only been served 
with poorly cooked food, but the work has been done in 
the most wasteful way and Mrs. Scott has set herself 
to meet the difficulty in a practical manner. 

The mountaineer needs much development, and some 
at least of the operators seem decided he shall have it. 
We hope that they will conclude not to develop only those 
who have a facility for mathematics and other book learn- 
ing, but will seek to extract the best from every man 
and every woman in the community. If we desire juries 
to be just, if we would replace politicians with statesmen, 
if we seek to make union officials serve the best interests 
of their men, if we would have reason and efficiency at 
our mines, we must create character. When the laws 
are inefficient and flouted, where anarchy rules, there the 
need for ideals and self-constraint is most felt and un- 
happy is the operator who meets force with force and has 
not learned the more American method, education. 


x 
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The Greatest Cause of Mine Accidents 


In mining, as in many other industries, the vast ma- 
jority of fatal accidents occur from one or more of three 
causes, ignorance, indifference, disobedience. 

Many of our mine workers, being more or less inexperi- 
enced are often downrightly ignorant of dangerous con- 
ditions. Others, even’ though experienced, and_ thor- 
oughly realizing that they are in danger, evince a strong 
spirit to put off “until a more convenient season” the 
time of making adequate provision against a known risk. 

The third class are those who tacitly disobey the in- 
structions of their superiors. When told to take down 
a certain piece of slate or to set a prop in a certain local- 
ity, these men finish loading a car or cleaning up a place 
before proceeding, perhaps leisurely, to carry out instruc- 
tions, or they may even leave the mine without perform- 
ing the duty at all. 

One of the best methods that has hitherto been devised 
for forestalling these evils is the appointment of a suffi- 
cient number of subforemen so that each may have only 
a limited number of men under his care. This number, 
of course, varies with the conditions and layout of the 
mine, but should be such that he can visit each working 
place every few hours. 

“These assistant mine foremen are to a large degree 
safety specialists. When a dangerous condition is dis- 
covered, it is the duty of the subforeman in whose dis- 
trict it occurs, not only to instruct the miners to rectify 
the condition, but to remain and see for himself that his 
instructions are immediately and implictly obeyed. 

Tt is at once apparent that so long as human nature re- 
mains human nature, all accidents can by no means be 
eliminated either in mining or any other industry. Strive 
as we may for a clear accident record, we will still be con- 
fronted by lapses of discipline which result fatally. The 
fact remains, however, that the above system, where it 
has been adopted and conscientiously followed, has been 
extremely fruitful in reducing accidents. One firm, of 
which we have knowledge, has succeeded in reducing 
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accidents upon a tonnage basis by means of this sysug 
semewhat over 60 per cent. 

Great as have been the strides toward safety accom: 
plished by this system, however, fully one-half of the acci- 
dents still occurring in this firm’s operations are due ~ 
lapses of discipline, to the apparently irresistible tend 
ency of all underground workers to procrastinate, to 
gamble with fate and take a chance. | 
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‘Mine Workers” and Their © 
Contracts 


The United Mine Workers of America has proved be- 
yond doubt that as an organization it is a body without 
responsibility. By countenancing the continued violation 
of labor contracts with the anthracite and bituminous op- 
erators in Pennsylvania, the officers of the “Miners’ Un- 
ion” have made a most serious mistake, and one that re- 
flects on their honor and sincerity, as well as their busi- 
ness Judgment. | 

For more than a year the anthracite-coal companies 
have remonstrated in vain against the many serious “but- 
ton strikes” in the hard-coal region. It has been left t¢ 
the bituminous operators of central Pennsylvania, how: 
ever, to call for a show-down, which is done in their 10- 
day ultimatum published on p. 929. 

In such matters as this, public opinion will always wl: 
timately control and determine the issue, and as a conse- 
quence, there can be no doubt of the outcome. All fair 
minded people are certain to protest against the attempt 
of the miners’ organization to make contracts and im 
mediately thereafter repudiate all that is binding in the 
part of the agreement. 

We believe in labor unions, and we are sure that, wher 
properly conducted, such organizations are beneficial H 
society as a whole. It is also proper that those who rep 
resent a body of workmen in any industry should conclude 
the very best bargain in the matter of wage agreements 
that it is possible for them te obtain. But when such 4 
contract is finally made, there should be no violation 
its terms. 

The present policy of the “Muiners’ Union” is one 0! 
which they should be ashamed. They are striking at the 
heart of their own organization. Mr. White, Mr. Gilday 
and other union officials will have nobody but themselves 
to blame if their present dishonorable plan of procedure 
proves disastrous to the campaign of organized labor i 
the coal industry. No social movement can succeed 
less based on justice. 


The 
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May the Pot Call the Kettle Black 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. 4 
recently compelled to pay a fine for having committed the 
legal misdemeanor of hauling its own hay over its ow! 
railroad in order to feed its own mules in its own mines 

Provided that the present agitation for a Government 
railroad and mines in Alaska is successful, and that the 
road is finally built, and the mines opened, it would be 
interesting to know in what light the courts will view the 
action of the Government in transporting its own 
produced in its own mines, over its own railroad, { 
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How Breathing Apparatus Works 


SY NOPSIS—An elementary and detailed explanation of — 


the manner in which the Westfalia apparatus is con- 


_ structed and how it works. 
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The purpose of artificial-breathing apparatus is (1) 
to supply the wearer with oxygen and (2) to absorb the 
carbon dioxide and moisture which he exhales. These 
two requirements fulfilled, he can safeiy penetrate any 
area containing an unbreathable atmosphere. These needs 
are met by the Westfalia apparatus by (1) cylinders filled 
with oxygen, the supply from which is regulated by a re- 
ducing valve; (2) breathing bags large enough to regu- 
late by their capacity the supply to and the discharge 
from the lungs; and (3) a metal container filled with 
chemicals for the absorption of carbon dioxide and mois- 
ture. 


Ruspper Parts iN Fronr, Metat Parts In Rear 


The apparatus is distributed on the front and back of 
the rescueman; that part which is of rubber is placed 
in front for better protection, and the metal parts, such 
as the oxygen cylinders and the regenerator, are placed 
behind. The hose pipes protected by wire reinforcement 
are all in front or under one arm. All the pipes on the 
back are of metal. 

In the diagram, to make matters plain, the parts worn 
in front are placed on the left, the parts under the arm 
in the center and those worn on the back on the right. 
The breathing bag has been represented as cut open, so as 
to show the hose pipes which pass into it by air-tight con- 
nections. The only other parts in section are the regenera- 
tor and injector. It should also be stated in passing that 
what we shall call the left-hand compartment of the 
breathing bag is that to the left hand of the wearer and 
appears as the right-hand compartment in the diagram. 


THE CouRSE OF THE AIR AND ITs PURIFYING AND 
ENRICHMENT 


The illustration shows the circulating system of the air 
and oxygen in the Westfalia apparatus. The air which 
the rescueman discharges from his lungs goes through 
the exhalation pipe in front of his body into the left- 
hand compartment of the big breathing bag, which he 
earries on his chest. It passes into this bag, but the pipe 
is unbroken except for a slit A. If the air is entirely un- 
obstructed, all of it goes forward into the discharge hose, 
which is passed under his left arm to the back of his 
body. 


If, however, the air exhaled does not pass away im- 


mediately, as is always the case when the rescueman is 


making a full breath, some passes through the slot A 
into the exhalation compartment of the breathing bag 
and is stored up so that when the man is inhaling, this 
air can still continue to pass on. Why it is necessary to 
have this bag and why it is not connected to the air line 
with valves will be explained later. 
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We have traced the air into the discharge hose, by 
which it passes under the left arm of the rescueman at a 
point near his waist. It is then carried to the regenera- 
tor on the upper part of the man’s back and. circulates 
back and forth till it reaches the top of the regenerator, 
its moisture and carbon dioxide being absorbed by the 
potash on the various “shelves.” It then passes, by a 
cooling pipe B, over and alongside the regenerator and 
then below it to the injector. 


THE INJECTOR 


This injector is just like a steam inspirator, with this 
sole difference that oxygen is used to do the injecting. 
A small jet of oxygen is passed through a passage, which 

y Cooling Tube" B” 
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| Mouth Jet 
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DIAGRAMMATIC ILLUSTRATION OF WESTFALIA BREATH- 
ING APPARATUS 


gradually narrows and then widens out to the full diame- 
ter. The speed with which this oxygen travels into this 
narrow space causes the purified air to enter the narrow 
pipeway and then drives the air now both purified and 
enriched with oxygen back through a pipe between the two 
cylinders of oxygen to the flexible supply hose, which 
passes under the left arm into the right or inhalation 
compartment of the breathing bag. 

This pipe passes through the exhalation compartment 
on its way, but is air-tight in this part of its course. When 
it reaches the inhalation bag it is slit at C, and the air 
can pass right on to the rescueman’s lungs if he is draw- 
ing in air, but if he is compressing his lungs, the air will 
go into the breathing bag and be stored up there until 
he is ready to draw it in. Then the air will return into 
the slot C and proceed by the inhalation pipe to his 
lungs. 


THE OXYGEN CYLINDERS 


In this manner the air passes continuously round in 
a circuit, being purified by the potash and oxygenated 
by the gas escaping in due proportion from the oxygen 
cylinders. Two of these are used so that the weight is dis- 
tributed more evenly on the back than it would be if only 
one large one were installed. 

Nevertheless, one cylinder is not exhausted before the 
other is emptied, but oxygen from both these cylinders is 
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used at the same time and the pressure is measured by 
one and the same pressure gage. The oxygen is main- 
tained at a pressure of 120 atmospheres, or 1733 lb. A 
single automatic reducing valve serves for both cylinders 
and is so arranged that the injector jet can be inspected 
without removing the valve from the apparatus. As the 
120-atmosphere charge is sufficient for two hours, each 
atmosphere furnishes enough air for one minute, and the 
pressure gage is graduated according to that principle. 


OxyGeN Is Purtrtiep py THREE Frurers AND PRESSURE 
Is Repucep To 72 Lp. 


In passing from the cylinders to the reducing valve 
the oxygen is filtered through three sets of gauzes and felt 
washers so that it is impossible for any dirt or impurities 
to enter and clog the injector, so long as these gauzes 
are kept intact. The reducing valve makes a reduction 
in the pressure to about 5° atmospheres, or 72 lb., and 
is so arranged that even when the pressure in the cylin- 
ders drops down to 8 atmospheres, the pressure of the es- 
caping oxygen is nevertheless still the same. 

This oxygen flows through an extremely small nozzle, 
and being at the pressure described, has considerable ve- 
locity, which is utilized to promote circulation through 
the apparatus. The nozzle projects slightly into the 
trumpet-shaped opening forming an injector. The oxy- 
gen passed by the apparatus is 60 liters, or 2.1 cu.ft. 
per min. 


Tut BREATHING BaG 


The inhalation compartment of the breathing bag 
stores up air ready for the deep breath or for extra de- 
mand in case of more than ordinary exertion. The bag is, 
in short, the regulator which turns an alternate action 
into a continuous one. The inflation and contraction of 
the lungs are reciprocating actions, and to supply and 
receive the air from these pulsations by a continuously 
working apparatus, a storage chamber is necessary, and 
the breathing bag serves that purpose just as does the air 
reservoir on a water pump. 

The supply and discharge tubes, as has been said, are 
both connected at the bottom of the breathing bag on 
the left side. This obviates the need of making any con- 
nection in the apparatus after it is put on and also al- 
lows each man to examine and test the complete circula- 
tion of his own apparatus. 


Wuy Hosrt Pires Pass THROUGH THE BREATHING BAG 


It has been noticed in this article that the hose pipes 
pass through the breathing bag. The advantage of this 
arrangement is that even if the rescueman lies down 
on the bag the air will not be entirely shut off and the 
bag will be held open so that it will have some available 
capacity. The man will still be able to breath freely 
despite his prone position. The breathing bag serves as 
a storage reservoir at all times; the exhalation com- 
partment fills up and gives a steady supply of foul air 
to the regenerator for purification. The breathing bag is 
protected from being torn or cut by means of a leather 
cover, which is attached with straps and swivels to the 
shoulder straps and back carriage and is sufficiently free 
to allow unrestricted expansion. 

By having the hose pipes within the breathing bag 
.the connection between them and the bag is made more 
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simple and no valves are required. The arrangement 
works, therefore, without unnecessary loss of power. | 

The hose which connects the breathing bag with the 
face piece is made extremely flexible and can be quickly 


head or place the mouth piece in the mouth and screw 
up the nose clip to be ready for instant service. 


importance in an emergency. 
THE REGENERATOR 


The regenerator, as has been said, has “shelves,” but 
the potash is placed both above and below them, being 
held in place by wire gauze. This gives the material a 
large area of contact with the circulating current. 

Where the regenerator has been roughly handled or sent 
by train or motor car without proper packing, minute 
particles of the chemical will occasionally sift out of the 


wire cages and fall into the bottom of the regenerator. 






In order to prevent this — 
dust from blocking the air 


~ 






entering the potash cart- 
ridge, a trap has been 
fitted to the pipe, by which 
the air is conveyed. The 
regenerator can be quickly 
exchanged — or refilled, 
either the interchangeable 
or refillable type being 
furnished, as may be de-— 
sired. 
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Z THE OxYGEN GAGE 
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The gage is carried just 
below the left shoulder in a 
leather case, forming a part of the harness. By unbutton-_ 
ing a flap the gage can be taken in the hand and ex- 
amined. The oxygen is carried from the cylinders to 
this gage by a small, heavily armored rubber tube passing 
under the left arm. It is well protected by the ap- 
paratus where it crosses the back, and, as it passes closel 
under the arm pit, it cannot catch in obstructions. 

Many authorities believe that pressure gages should be 
kept close to the oxygen cylinders, feeling that flexible 
tubes are undesirable as conductors of any fluid at pres- 
sures of 1733 lb. When carried on the back the pressure — 
gage can be placed below the regenerator and above the 
oxygen cylinders, so as to receive the protection of both 
The makers of the Westfalia apparatus are quite willing 
to provide such an arrangement, as they believe the ar- 
gument is in favor of this location for the gage. 
set at the back, it is placed in a metal framework, the 
front being adequately protected by a metal shield. 
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position. Rescuemen never travel into a mine alone, so it 
is easy for each rescueman to watch the gage on the 
back of his comrade. However, most users of apparatus 
would feel better satisfied if they could read the record of 
their own pressure. 


Wuy tHe Atr Crrourr Never Reverses ; 


There are no valves in the system, but rebreathing any 
of the exhaled air until it has passed through the regen- 
erators, is impossible. Yet this result is obtained without 
the use of valves in the air .passages. Such valves are 
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pt to become choked with saliva, especially when the 
outh-breathing apparatus is used. 

§ There is always a higher pressure in the inhalation 
‘than in the exhalation pipe, so that when the rescueman 
expires air, it goes to the pipe with the lower pressure, 
mamely, the exhalation pipe, and when he draws his 
breath, the air inspired comes from the pipe which is at 
higher pressure, to wit, the inhalation pipe. The injector 
thus determines the direction of flow, so that it is 1mpos- 
‘sible to reverse the circuit. 3 

' The connections between the regenerator and_ the 
breathing bag on the purified-air end are quite lengthy. 
‘This is done to cool the air heated by the chemical ac- 
tions taking place in the regenerator. 
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Domestic Science in Mine Camps 


Mrs. M. B. Scott, of Philadelphia, Penn., a famous 
culinary expert, has been teaching cookery at the little 
town of Tams, Raleigh County, W. Va. She was intro- 
‘duced by an officer of the mining company and declared 
‘she could make a good dinner for 4 men for 50c. 

Four men were chosen having exceptional appetites. 
‘The meal opened with a beef stew, the meat of which 
cost 18c. As potatoes were expensive, Mrs. Scott replaced 
‘them by dumplings, at 4c., including parsley and other 


‘seasoning. A soup of stock cost 3c. and a can of peas 6c. 


i 


jing had to be used to accommodate the crowd. 


i} 


For dessert, Indian pudding was served, at a cost of 5c. 
Land the coffee for the four men cost %c. 


On the second day of the demonstration a larger build- 
Mrs. 


| Scott has taken a young woman from Tams to Philadel- 


‘phia, to give her a thorough training in domestic econ- 
omy. The student’s expenses will be borne by the opera- 


| tors. 


| been given close 
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Be Careful 


By ALABAMA SUPERINTENDENT 


The day after a recent mine explosion, the following 
editorial appeared in a Southern newspaper: 

For a number .of years the matter of safety in mines has 
study by leading experts among miners, 
operators and governments. Numerous appliances and meth- 
ods have been devised and suggested in seeking a solution of 
the problem and some progress has been made. Yet the tragic 
event of yesterday in Alabama demonstrates afresh that there 
remains room for improvement. 

In the same issue of the paper above quoted, a state- 
‘ment is made that coal is shot “on the solid” by black 
powder. Why not meet the issue squarely instead of 
Jookine for undiscovered causes for such explosions. More 

5 4 ‘ 
attention should be given by the miner, the operator and 
the government, to the enforcement of rules already in 


| force. When the miner knows that he must obey certain 


fixed rules and the operator knows that he also must 
keep his mine safe, then only will the number of mine 
explosions be decreased. 

_ If the miner is allowed to put two kinds of powder in 
‘the same shot: fire shots without tamping them to the 
end of the hole; make up black-powder cartridges with 
an oil lamp on his cap; keep explosives and exploders in 
the same box; walk past danger boards o1 shoot off the 
solid, is there any need to look further for the cause of 
explosions ? 
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If the operator allows his miners to shoot “on the solid” 
with black powder, or if he permits gas to accumulate in 
old or new workings; if he countenances the driving of 
rooms 200 ft. up a 15-deg. pitch in a gaseous mine omit- 
ting crosscuts-to keep down the cost, or the building of 
overeasts of 1-in. boards which will burn like paper, is 
there any reason for further talk on causes of explosions ? 

These are only a few of the many reasons why explo- 
sions occur, 

Mr. Miner, are you violating any of the company’s 
safety rules? Mr. Operator, are you keeping your mine 
safe and using safe mining methods? If you are, then 
ask the experts to look for new causes. If you are not, 
then put the blame on yourselves and get to work along 
safer lines. 


¢, 
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Private Coal Cars 


Investigation of the private car lines by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission calls attention to the coal cars 
owned by companies operating independently of the rail- 
roads. The attitude of the car-owning coal companies 
remains to be defined in the inquiry under way. 

The coal cars of private companies constitute a small 
fraction of the total coal cars of the country. This is a 
different condition from the refrigerating situation, where 
the latest estimates of the commission indicate a percent- 
age of ownership of about 50 per cent. for the railroads 
and the companies, where each own about 50,000 cars. 
Tank ears are 39,000, of which 9000 beleng to the rail- 
roads. 

The following figures are for the coal lines indicated: 


IN Clase RG GGG. ChOne o meeebens a sree er anetel oa cot ok dashes esa yiehbae Lor oy. Maptamel islieh pls 60 
Balkser= VWihitely £ Coal aon. ctacperctecaeueys the eicet at eters doef 150 
iBerwindaw hite Coal. Mining COe ic sa). sere st *3,000 
Roamer: ool. GaCoker OO. wileren Get tmae tio irdale 500 
Mllswcomel Coal Telmee Oey teh. suena sual snare oieceyed = 780 
TamiTson, Coal. GcSokKemG Ouans cue crs spikes se elsbebe tse Miedeue es ale ps 1,500 
Keystone Coal: & Coke. Gorn i. pigee we = nae 201 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation CO...) . 2.65.5 2ee eee 100 
reyes th ales (OF feH em Ola iawn acme 6 ANS CIO two cadet actouD ace oe eb) DRE oes Sin Oot OE 150 
Loyal Hanna» Coal’ &iCoke! Con o.. =... seg ea ss «> 502 
WOES ALOs COd Ls ClO mp rae rite eieke taped: enews Teeee meee ial os staf iosia aie 150 
Moshannon. Coal “Nfinin eS Cor tira sc cg-ccte sratepetey =) <5 0ryiarte in» 152 
New England, Coali& Coke Co. 24.5 we ee fe et es 400 
New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co....... 1,000 
GTR CHAS OOHE MOOR rie eaten akan ical mistblts Merce oieuslivireraie len leyis) wn Fe 1,418 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. (Brie R.R.)....----- esse eeeees in 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation.............. +700 
Pennsylvania Ontario Coal] Line..:........-+-.50-.00.. 412 
Pits vuresh- Butt alo. COs hears shopskasewr a eheiate ay seems ope) 2 P= 90 399 
Pittspurseh Coal Conch. seis ees miele. | a ok tats toate pattem) ebe nso s 625 
Quemahoninge Coal CO... ire ose ne es 400 
AN) oe TiS RW aon Gamer has o iorairh cs Get Geom: ONces RRO, ory ries cror rar i Cpe 713 
LOA RI (oe he (Dior) MAM Oke PEN en ik Gia Cone beer oi Coa geo auc moon cary Ciyrropor seit 1,009 
Wilton OOLMery: GO semis otisle ote Wh oNelamerase vit sinhere hire ot tetan sl Are fe 200 
Washington Coal & Coke COo.... 1s. eee eee erence ees 553 
VW TAPEveh oa gO Y eM Ee W910 GRR GOy2 A lent Ove Very Quepecr capicncee LO. a Caer cura? OS) coe te 2,101 

ERR | yh Rae piv e IRAE tty CHER oie erro tie Se aa rs Ug acu 17,182 

*Estimated. +Leased or controlled. 


All repairs are at the charge of the owners. The cost 
of coal cars averages $700. Private car companies are 
paid 6 mills a mile for the use of their cars. The aver- 
age time of a return trip ef the cars to the mines from 
tidewater is fourteen days. The average haul is 300 miles 
to tide. This makes the return on the cars $1.80 a trip 
and $3.60 for the round trip. Average rates of freight 
in this district are for anthracite $1.40 a ton for prepared 
sizes, and $1.25 for steam sizes. For bituminous coal the 
rates are $1.55 a ton to South Amboy, Port Reading and 
Elizabethport, and $1.60 to Port Liberty. Boat charges 
from the lower ports are 18c. a ton and from Port Lib- 
erty 15c. a ton. Coal rates over the country show 
greater cost for anthracite than for bituminous.—Wall 
Street Journal. 
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Working Coal under Sandstone Cover 


Letter No, 8—Replying to the request for suggestions 
in reference to the best method of working coal under 
hard sandstone cover, Coat AGE, Noy. 15, p. 745, I would 
say: Assuming the mine is already developed, the rooms 
driven up and the work “standing on pillars,” as de- 
scriber by Mr. Anderson, the question presented is how 
to draw back the pillars in a manner that will avoid a 
possible squeeze and the consequent loss of pillar coal. 
To do this and to enable one to control the squeeze should 
one start, I would suggest the following general method: 

As shown in the accompanying sketch (Fig. 1), the 
pillars should be worked back in sections of three, four, or 
even six rooms apiece, the gob line in each section being 
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kept about 150 ft. in advance of the line in the next sec- 
tion following. My reason for this suggestion is that, 
should any fall or trouble occur in one section, it will not 
result in tying up the entire line of pillar work until the 
fault is remedied. Where the line is continuous any 
slight accident at one point would affect the entire gob 
line and greatly reduce the output of the mine and in- 
crease the expense of operation. On the other hand, 
by keeping a step of 150 ft. between two sections, as A 
and B (Fig. 1), the trouble is localized and work in other 
sections is uninterrupted. At C, I have shown a section 
of rooms advancing, which, of course, does not pertain 
to Mr. Anderson’s present proposition, 

An important point that will greatly assist the ventila- 
tion of the mine and should be adopted in any new devel- 
opment is that the cut-throughs in adjoining pillars 
should never be opposite one another, but should be “stag- 
gered.” For example, the cut-throughs, as measured 
from the entry in room No. 1, center to center, are 70, 
140, 210, ete., ft. In room No, 2, these distances are 35, 
105, 175, etc., ft. In room No. 3, they are the same as 
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4 
given for room No. 1, and thus continue to alternate in 
; 


each consecutive room. | 
Another important point has reference to the extrac 
tion of the chain pillar. This should not be split, as is: 
often done, but chutes or rooms should be driven up 
through the pillar in consecutive order and located so 
as to line up with the regular rooms. It should be re- 
membered that many a squeeze is started by the extrac- 
tion of the chain pillar. It is important, also, to give 
proper attention to the drainage of the mine, so as to keep 
the rooms dry, especially if the bottom is soft. Another 
important feature is to consider the width of each separ- 
ate step or slice taken off the ends of the pillars in the 
several sections. I would not advise a greater width than 
15 ft., under ordinary conditions. I have seen the method, 
as outlined, worked successfully. It requires close atten- 
tion, however, on the part of the mine foreman to see that 
the crosscuts in the butt headings are correctly measured 
and correspond to the rooms turned off the butts, so as to 
preserve a uniform straight line of rib. 
For the mine described by West Virginia Engineer, I 
would suggest the adoption of the same plan as outlined 
above, except that where practicable I would vary the 
room centers so as to proportion the width of pillar to 
the depth of cover. Thus, under 400 ft. of cover, 60-ft. 
room centers could be used, which could be increased 10 
ft. for each 100 ft. additional depth of cover. 
PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENT. 
Oliphant Furnace, Penn. 
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Letter No, 9—I was much interested in the inquiries 
of W. F. Anderson and West Virginia Engineer, in re- 
spect to working coal under sandstone cover, and would 
like to give my own experience in similar work. ! 

First, in regard to Mr. Anderson’s mine, I consider 
30-ft. pillars are too small for safe and efficient working 
under such conditions as he describes, especially as the 
sandstone roof is apt to crumble on exposure to the air. 
However, as this mine is largely standing on pillars, it is 
too late to discuss that aspect of the question. What must 
be considered now is, how to draw back the pillars, so as 
to obtain the largest recovery of coal, with safety. 

In drawing pillars, under these conditions, I would take 
the coal out in two separate benches wherever the thick- 
ness of the seam was greater than 6 ft. Start at the up- 
per end and drive a crosscut through the 30-ft. pillar 
close to the barrier, taking only the six feet of coal next 
to the floor. The width of the crosscut should not exceed 
12 ft. In driving the crosscuts in the bottom coal, the 
place should be well timbered with posts set in regular 
rows parallel to the face. It is my experience that, in 
general, if plenty of timber is used in the first working, 
it can be almost wholly recovered in good condition. In 
some instances, I have seen entire pillars removed with 
the use of no new timber except that required for the 
working of the first slice or skip. This is a great saving 
in districts where the cost of timber is a large item in the 
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pense account. In the present case, I would set the first 
ow of timbers as close to the face as possible, and space 
the other rows not to exceed 24% or 3 ft. apart. 

Having thus crosscut the pillar in the bottom coal, I 
would set two or three long props with good cap-pieces 
against the sandstone and proceed, then, to take out two 
or three rows of the props supporting the top coal and 
permit it to fall. A little experience will be required 
to ascertain the best amount of top coal to drop; and it 
is in this part of the operation that good timbering in the 
first working is of the greatest advantage. If the timber 
is well set and in sufficient quantity, the last row left 
‘standing will always act to break the roof coal, which 
will drop without trouble. On the other hand, if the 
place is not sufficiently timbered the roof pressure, in- 


, 
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leben d of acting to break the coal, may work back and de- 
stroy the props which are too weak for its support. When 
the top coal has been loaded out, two or three more long 
props can be set to support the roof. All that is required 
here is sufficient timber to prevent the roof caving too 
close to the pillar, which would cause loss of time and 
‘make the work more difficult, besides producing dirty 
coal. 
| When the work is well in progress, two miners can 
drop and load from 8 to 12 tons apiece a day. Allowing, 
then, 30 cu.ft. per ton of coal in place and estimating on 
4. ft. of top coal, the weight of coal dropped in a single 
erosscut 12 ft. wide and 30 ft. long will be (12 K 4 X 
180) -- 30 = 48 tons, which would give two miners work 
‘for from three to four days. 
It is not advisable to crosscut the pillar a greater width 
or to take off a slice of coal wider than 10 or 12 ft. at 
/a time, for the reason that the timbers on the goaf side 
are too far from the solid coal and are apt to be crushed 
| before they are drawn. Moreover, too long a time would 
be required for driving a wider crosscut and trouble would 
‘result from the settlement of the roof too heavily on the 
: timbers. The work requires considerable experience, and 
| I have found it best to keep regular men employed on this 
‘work. When properly executed, the work is easier than 
ordinary hand mining. It may look dangerous to one un- 
familiar with the system; but I have found the work can 
be more safely done and better results obtained when 
‘the coal is thus removed in two benches. 
I have shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 2) a 
section taken across the pillar separating two rooms and 
showing the top coal supported on rows of posts. Two 
long posts are shown supporting the sandstone roof be- 
yond the top coal. 
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The case of the West Virginia Engineer differs from 
that of Mr. Anderson’s in that the roof is a hard sand- 
stone, which I consider is a battle half won. Since a soft 
bottom and small pillars generally spell disaster, I would 
lay out the mine, in this case, with pillars not less than 70 
or 80 ft. square. The main roads and air courses should 
not be more than 12 ft. wide, while the ordinary stalls 
should not exceed 18 or 20 ft. in width. There is no 
economy in driving stalls wider tlan this, as it increases 
the cost for timber and subsequent upkeep and repair, 
while there is gained thereby but a few extra tons of coal, 
which would not be lost by making the pillars a suitable 
width. 

In drawing pillars, in this case, I would take the full 
thickness of the seam, in one working. As each slice was 
taken off, I would draw as much of the timber as pos- 
sible and allow the roof to fall before starting the next 
slice. By so doing, the pillar coal is relieved of excessive 
weight and the coal is more easily mined and in better 
condition. 

JAMES DICKSON. 

Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 

Letter No. 10—Having had a number of years’ exper- 
ience in drawing pillars in a mine, under a solid sand- 
stone roof of 40 ft. in thickness, with a bottom that gave 
some trouble by heaving, I was much interested in the 
inquiry of West Virginia Engineer, relating to such work. 
In our case, we found the best method to employ was to 
drive the headings to the boundary line. These headings 
were driven from 12 to 14 ft. wide, and the chambers 
were turned on 50-ft. centers. The chambers were 24 
ft. wide, making the width of the room pillars 26 ft. The 
pillars were crosscut every 50 ft. 

As shown in the accompanying sketch (Fig. 3), a solid 
block of coal was left between each set of five chambers. 
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Fic. 3. DraAwine PILLARS IN PANEL SysTEM 


This coal was to be worked when coming back. When 
the work had progressed to the boundary line, or barrier 
pillar, the robbing of the pillars in the first five cham- 
bers at the inby end of the heading was commenced. The 
system gave good success and little coal was lost. At 
times, the roof would not cave until we had taken out 
the full length of three pillars. It would then break off 
at the pillars, leaving it in a condition that, by setting 


-a few props, we could get out that pillar and then get 


back at the next one. In this system, we did not have to 
use many props in driving up the chambers; but when 
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starting to draw back, we would set timbers at the end of 
every pillar, across the entire place, as I have shown in 
the sketch, in the inby section where the pillars are be- 
ing drawn (Fig. 3). 

Owing to the strong roof, the chambers were turned 
their full width and the track was carried up as close to 
one rib or side of the chamber as possible, so as to be 
convenient for loading the coal when robbing that pillar. 
These chambers were driven from 400 to 600 ft. long. 
At times, we would bring back 10 chambers or two sets 
of rooms at a time; but the best results were obtained 
when each set was drawn back separately. The most com- 
petent and reliable men were employed on this work, four 
men working on each pillar—two miners and two labor- 
ers. The four men would put out 12 cars a shift. The 
seam made little waste and this was thrown on the oppo- 
site side of the track from the pillar to be robbed. Heavy 
props were used, varying from 12 to 16 in. in diameter. 
Overlying this seam was a cover, varying from 100 to 350 
ft. thick. 

In the seven years I was robbing pillars, in this mine, 
we lost not over 3 per cent. of the coal; and it is my opin- 
ion that if this system is followed of driving the head- 
ings to the boundary before starting to rob, 85 per cent. 
of the pillar coal can be reclaimed. After the room pil- 
lars have been robbed, each solid block of coal is worked 
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out and the pillars drawn in turn. The entry pillars a 
drawn back as each section is finished. 7 
THomMAS R. PIErcE, 
Seranton, Penn. ; 


oS 


Loss in Pillar Work 


In my recent article on the method of drawing pi 
lars in the Fairmont region, published Noy. 22 in Vol. 
p. 762, I note that the introductory synopsis stated t 
only about 2 per cent. of the coal was lost in pillaring 
Theoretically this may be true, but I do not wish to hay 
this statement misconstrued by your readers, because wi 


know that it is practically impossible to obtain this per 


centage in actual pillar work. 

I believe it bad policy for the mine operator to boas 
of his recovery of pillars or to exaggerate its percentag 
of the coal exploited, because there is always the possibil 
ity of such a statement being used against mine operator 
by lessors of coal properties, and it is my opinion that i 
90 per cent. is secured as an ultimate recovery, it wil 
probably be the limit of what we may expect. 

.. A. Wo Hinssie 
Assistant Chief Engineer, 
West Virginia Division, Consolidation Coal Co 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. T. Brarp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Similar Airways—Two airways are similar to each other 
when their cross-sections are similar; the term “similar” has 
no reference to the length of the airway. 

The cross-sections of airways are similar when their cor- 
responding dimensions are proportional, each to each, and 
their perimeters parallel throughout or can be so placed. 

Illustration—All circular or square airways are similar, 
because they have but one dimension—the diameter of the 
circle or the side of the square, and these dimensions are, 
therefore, always proportional. 

For example, one circular airway may have a diameter 
twice or three times as great as that of another circular air- 
way; or the side cf a square airway may be two or three 
times that of another square airway; and their perimeters 
can always be placed so that they will be parallel, each to 
each. 

On the other hand, the rectangle, trapezoid and ellipse 
each have two dimensions; and while one of these dimensions 
may be two, three, etc., times as great as the corresponding 
dimension of another airway of the same form, it does not 
follow that the other dimensions of the two airways have the 
same proportion; and unless they do the airways are not 
similar. Thus, a 6x8-ft. airway and a 9x12-ft. airway are 
similar, because their corresponding sides have the same 
ratio, or are proportional and may be written 

s= 3: or 6:9 :: 8:12 

A 6x8-ft. airway and a 3x16-ft. airway, however, are not 
similar airways, though they have equal sectional areas 
(6 X 8 = 48 sa.ft., and 3 X 16 = 48 sq.ft.); because the second 
airway is twice as wide, but only half as high as the first. 


Area=4 (252) - 56 Sq.Ft. 
Perimeter=2x5 +6 +/2=28 Ft. 
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Aw EXAMPLE OF SIMILAR TRAPEZOIDS 


It is important to observe that, in all similar airways, the 
ratio of the sectional areas of the airways is equal to the 
square of the ratio of the corresponding dimensions. For 
example, in the above figure showing similar trapezoidal sec- 
tions ,the top, bottom and sides of the larger alrway are each 
twice those of the smaller, and the area of the larger sec- 
tion is 22 = 4 times that of the smaller. 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


_ Principle of Similar Airways—Since corresponding dimen 
sions of similar airways have a fixed ratio, which is the sam 
for each dimension (diameter, side, height or width) it i 
possible to compare similar airways with respect to any 0 
these dimensions. 


_ Application—Assume, for example, the same pressure (p 
is applied to each of two similar circular airways, and it i 
required to find how the quantity of air will vary in the tw 
airways. First write the formula for the quantity (q), i 
terms of the pressure (p) and the dimensions, area (a), perim 
eter (0) and length (1) of the airway, and the coefficien 
of friction (k): 


2. pa 

Se Bi : 

Now, if the two airways have the same length p, |] an 

k are all constant and } 
3 

q® varies as = : } 


But, the area of a circle varies as the square of its diam 
eter (d*) and the perimeter varies as the diameter (d); henes 
3 6 r 

ie varies aso or simply as d® 


In the same manner, it can be shown, in respect to al 
similar airways of any form, that the square of the quantit 
varies as the fifth power of any corresponding dimension (4) 
whether diameter, side, height, or width; ’ 

qg? varies as d& 
which gives the following: 

Rule—In comparing similar airways of equal length, ff 
the same unit pressure, the square of the quantity ratio 
equal to the fifth power of the dimension ratio; and, for th 
same power on the air, the cube of the quantity ratio is eq 
to the fifth power of the dimension ratio. 


Example—TIf 100,000 cu.ft. of air is passing per minute, i 







a 6x9-ft. airway under a given pressure, what quantity of 
will the same pressure circulate in an airway 8x12-ft. of 
same length? That quantity will the same power circula 


Solution—These airways are similar because their corres 


ponding dimensions are proportional 6:8::9:12. Therefore 
calling the required quantity x, 
x Ames B\ Soe (2) ee 
( sa01000) * (5) a 3) “Sis aes 
x Spree q 
Tiers V 4.214 = 2.0528 q 
x = 100,000 X 2.0528 = 205,280 cu.ft. per min. t 
Assuming a constant power on the air: ; 
ss a 
rine pe f’ 4.214 = 1.6152 j 
xz = 100,000 X 1.6152 = 161,520 cu.ft. per min. 7 
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An Interesting Crossover Problem 


SoutuTion By A, F, ALLARD* 


[In reply to the request of a correspondent who sub- 


_ mitted the interesting problem in trackwork, CoaL AGE, 
_ Noy. 15, p. 745, a number of answers have been received. 
' From this number, in accordance with our promise, we 
have selected and give below the simplest and most di- 
_ rect method of solution of the problem submitted.—Eb. ] 


THE PROBLEM 


Given: 
Entire length of crossover Ll; 
Distance between track centers 1 
Gage of track ge 


Radius of all curves R; 


all dimensions being expressed in feet. 


It is required to find the following: 

Length (a) of straight rail at center of crossover ; 

Angle (a) that subtends the curved track or rails. 

Radius and length of outer curved rail. 

Radius and length of inner curved rail. 

Frog angles at F or Ff, and M or M,. 

Frog distance (SF or S,F',), measured on straight 
rail. 

Length (TF) of lead (outer) rail. 

Length (SM) of follower (inner) rail. 


D> Ove 9 eo 


Spas 
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A DouBLE CROSSOVER SWITCH OR 
“DIAMOND” 


PLAN OF 


SotutTron-—Referring to the accompanying figure: 


(1) ‘To find the length of straight track wv: 
oN? = On? — OC 
but 
On? = Op? + pn’ 
therefore, 
cn? = Op? + pn? — Oe? 
But, cn = 2/2; Op = R — d/2; pn = 172; Oc = 


R; and substituting these values given in the last equa- 
tion gives 





*Chief engineer, Bunsen Coal Co., Danville, Ill. 


x\2 ; AN l 
0-926)" 
a=vV 1? +d?—4Rd 
which is the required length of straight rail at the center 
of the crossover. 
(2) To find the angle (a) subtending the curve: 

SOM = SOn — cOn; 
but, 

tan SOn = d 
eae  2R—ad 


and 


v 
2h 


the angle SOM or a is 


tan cOn = 


From these three formulas, 
readily calculated. 

(3) The radius of the outer curved rail of each switch 
is R + 9/2. This curve is subtended by the angle a; aid 
its length calculated by the formula 


a g 
o7(* +§) 


(4) The radius of the inner curved rail of each switch 
is R — g/2; and the length of this curve is calculated 


by the formula 
(23 


(5) The frog angle at / and F, is equal to the angle 
SOM or a; because SO and OM are, respectively, per- 
pendicular to the straight rails of the crossover and those 
of the main track. 
~ The frog angle at M and M, is exactly twice the frog 
angle F or F,. 

[This is true when (2 R — g) (1 — cos a) is equal to 
or less than d — g; but if greater than d — g, this frog 
will fall on the curve, in which case the frog angle at M 
2k —d 

(6)The frog distance SF or S,F, is calculated by the 
formula 





a 
180 





will be twice the angle, whose cosine is Ep. | 


2 tan a 


SR = (R45) ton det oo 


(7%) The length of the lead rail (7'F’) is calculated by 
the formula 


% g a a g 
18g (¥ + * Mee — tan :) a hts 


(8) The length of the follower rail (SM) is calculated 
by the formula 


Poe g\ (_@ 
Si = (# AGE 


[A number of good solutions to this problem were re- 
ceived from correspondents. The solution of Donald M. 
Liddell, New York, ranks second.—Eb. | 





Moorea 
2 sin a 





tan 4 +. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What are the different methods used in mining 
coal on moderate pitches and steep pitches, respectively ? 

Ans.—With the use of wooden rails in the rooms, cars 
may be taken to the face and loaded cars safely handled 
by hand on inclinations up to about 5 deg.; or, say 3 in. 
per yd., provided the cars are properly spragged and do 
not we eigh to exceed 1 ton when loaded. By driving the 
rooms across the pitch, or at an angle not less than 30 
deg. with the gangway, under the same conditions, it is 
possible to handle the cars with safety, from the face to 
the gangway, on any inclination up to 10 deg. 

When rooms are driven on the full pitch of the seam, 
ears are often raised and lowered between the working 
face and the gangway, on inclinations varying from 5 to 
10 deg. peu eae inclines are used on inclinations vary- 
ing from 5 to 15 deg.; and, by the use of a “barney,” the 

same gravity system is used on inclinations varying from 
10 to 30 deg. In the use of these systems, the weight 
of the loaded car should not exceed. 3000 Ib. 

In what is called the “buggy system,” which is only 
adapted to thick seams, the coal is transported from the 
face to the gangway in stages, by low cars or trucks, the 
coal being dumped into another car at the end of each 
stage until the gangway is reached, where it is loaded into 
the regular mine car. This system is used on pitches 
varying from 10 to 18 deg. 

“Chute mining” is used quite generally on inclinations 
from 15 deg. upward. The chutes must often be lined 
with sheet iron, until the inclination of the chute ex- 
ceeds 30 deg., when the coal slides on the natural floor 
of the seam. In very steep pitches, the “battery system” 
is used where the chute is kept full of broken coal, which 
is drawn only as the face of the breast progresses upward, 
the miner standing on the broken coal at the face while 
performing his work. 

Ques.—Which would require the use of the largest pil- 
lars and why, hard bottom and soft top, or soft botton and 
hard top? 

Ans.—The width of room pillars depends chiefly on 
the depth of cover or roof pressure, the hardness of the 
coal and thickness of the seam, the width of pillar then 
bearing a certain relation to the width of the opening. 

A hard bottom and soft top require narrow openings 
in order to safely support the weak roof; and, as a re- 
sult, the required width of pillar is reduced in propor- 
tion, for the same conditions of seam and overburden. 
With a soft bottom and hard top, the conditions are quite 
different. The rooms or openings can be driven wider, 
which increases the width of the pillar proportionately ; 
but the width of the pillar is still further increased by 
the difficulty of breaking the top, so that the roof will 
fall and relieve the pressure on the pillars. 

Therefore, in answer to the question, it may be said 
that, in general, the widest pillars are required when the 
bottom is soft and the top hard. The wide pillar, in this 
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se, distributes the roof pressure over a greater area and 
avoids the tendency of the bottom to heave. The size of 
the pillar is also increased by the inclination of the seam. 

Ques.—-What precautions would you use in driving to- 
ward old workings of unknown location? 

Ans.—When driving toward old abandoned workings, 
a single prospect heading, not exceeding 8 ft. in width, 
should be driven in advance of the other workings. A 
drill hole should be kept 5 or 6 yd. in advance of the 
face of the heading, and flank holes should be drilled at 
an angle of about 45 deg. with the entry, every 8 or 
10 yd. of advance. Wooden plugs should be kept in 
readiness for use in case a drill hole taps water. A 
sharp lookout should be kept for any increase of water 
or gas at the face of the heading. Only safety lamps” 
should he used in the work. 

Ques.—lHow would you drive a slope on a uniform 
grade, without an engincer’s level ? 

Ans.—-A long straight-edge should be used to lay on 
the floor of the entry, or on the rails, and on the top of 
this should be arranged a template cut to the required 
angle of the slope; so that when the straight-edge lies on 
the floor of the slope the top of the template will be level. 
A common handlevel is then used on the top of the tem- 
plate to indicate when the slope has the proper grade or 
inclination. 

Ques.—At what Sain in the mine should the “intake” 
air current be considered the “return” ? 

Ans.—In general, the air current is called.the return 
current, the moment it enters the return airway. In some 
cases, it is difficult to determine with exactness this point 
of difference. What is the return current of one section 
of ihe mine may become the intake current of another 
section. f 

The most approved plan of circulation in a well de- 
veloped mine makes the return air of each section enter” 
the main-return airway, at once. This system, however, 
requires the erection of an overcast or air bridge at the 
mouth of each section. But, until the development of a 
pair of entries is sufficient to warrant the expense of th 
erection of an air bridge, the circulation is made con 
tinuous through that pair of entries and the main ho 
ings inby from that point. 

Speaking, therefore, in reference to a single pair. i 
entries, it is correct to speak of the “intake” and “return” 
currents passing through them. But, with respect to the 
entire mine, the current is all an “intake current” until 
the farthest point inby is reached, which is generally the 
last crosscut on the main heading. From this point out= 
by, the current is properly termed the “return current,” ' 
with respect to the entire circulation, although this same 
current may be made to traverse another pair of head- 
ings, in which the circulation may be referred to as “in- 
take” and “return,” for that particular section or pair of 
headings. The main intake and return airways are the 
main airways outby from the last air bridge nearest the 
face of the main heading. : 
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) Washington, D. C. 


Coal-mining interests are organizing for the purpose of 
opposing the advance in rates on railroads, which is now be- 
/ing urged upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. Their 
‘hostility to the scheme has been manifest for some time past 
but is now coming to a head in the bituminous trade. 

\ The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is prominent in leading the op- 
“position to the advance in rates and has already engaged 
/expert counsel. The view apparently taken by the coal people 
lis that they constitute an exception to the general rate situ- 
ation in that rates are already too high on their product, so 
that they should not be advanced in any event. 

In a general way they are preparing to argue that even 
(if it should be found that the railroads are in some cases 
‘suffering for lack of higher rates, it would be of no particular 
‘use to grant them because the organizations of railroad em- 
ployees which have shown their power so strongly within re- 
| eent months would at once take the increased income away 
‘from them. The result would be that the roads would then 
be left, it is claimed, in precisely as difficult a position as they 
‘are today while the shippers and the public would be’ obliged 
ito struggle along under the burden of higher rates resulting 
from the adoption of the advance as requested. 

| On the other hand it is openly suggested that if the rate 
advance is actually granted, coal producers who are now do- 
ling business upon an exceedingly narrow margin of profit 
will immediately resort to the courts for relief. It is pointed 
out that in so doing they would be able to urge that the ad- 
‘vanced rates were practically confiscatory, because as has been 
|shown in the past operations are on so close a margin of 
| profit. 

This point was elaborately brought out at hearings be- 
fore the commission in 1912, when the bituminous companies 
| in the Ohio region protested strongly against the proposed 

advances which the railroads were endeavoring to force upon 
| them at that time. It is doubtful whether an effort to get 
| an injunction from the courts, should higher rates be allowed, 
would prove successful, inasmuch as the present hearings be- 
fore the commission are merely in the nature of an investi- 
| gation and do not deal with any specific schedules of advance 
rates. 

The commission, when the rate question came up in an 
acute form, had the schedules withdrawn and then announced 
that it intended to institute a proceeding on its own account, 
into the general justice of the proposed rate advance. The 
present investigation was the result of the promise thus 
given. 

If it should turn out in favor of the roads, what would 
happen would be simply that the commission would prac- 
tically express a willingness to see advance rate schedules 
filed. Then presumably the advance would be filed and ship- 
pers would have to go through the form of filing a complaint 
which the commission would presumably set aside. Appeal 
could be taken to the courts, and an injunction asked for, 
but it is doubtful whether such an injunction would be made 
permanent in any case, in view of the previously favorable 
finding of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Prolonged litigation would then have to be carried on by 
the coal companies and others similarly situated if they wished 
| to prevent the advances from being put into ultimate effect, 
and meanwhile the higher rates would continue to be charged 
as permitted by the commission. According to counsel for 
the coal companies, their argument will be largely directed 
toward inducing the commission to make, in its final opinion, 
a distinct exception in favor of the coal producers, should 
that opinion actually favor higher rates, on commodities in 
general. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Shamokin—The recent discovery of two veins of coal by 
“workmen digging a foundation for a new public-school build- 
ing, suggested a rovel idea to Supt. Howerth, of the public 
‘schools. He proposes to leave a large portion of the meas- 
‘ures exposed and cement the cellar. Expert mining men will 
‘be asked to timber the seam and make miniature breasts, 
headings and gangways to show how coal is taken from the 
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earth. The exhibit would be used as a practical demonstra- 
tion of mining methods for students and a showplace for the 
public, which, owing to a recent order of coal companies, is 
not permitted to visit underground workings. One of the 
veins is 10 ft. and the other 4 ft. thick. 


Tamaqua—Ernest Fink and C. A. Milloux, of New York, 
who, for the past year or more, have been prospecting for 
coal in the Owl Creek Valley, have abandoned the project 
and shipped their machinery away. The company recently 
became incorporated under the name of the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., and bought the Phillips operation, near Mid- 
dleport, which is now working. 


Plymouth—Two strikes within a week is the record estab- 
lished at the Lance Colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., at Plymouth. The men went out at first on account 
of a difference existing between the check docking boss, John 
Bodgen, and the company. Later they returned to work with 
the understanding that the grievance would be settled. When 
the company failed to reinstate the check docking boss, the 
men were again ordered to remain away from work. 


Wilkes-Barre—An interesting departure from the usual 
custom in making up the program for mining institute meet- 
ings was that of the last meeting of the Wilkes-Barre District 
Mining Institute, in which Jacob Urban, a Polish miner em- 
ployed by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., gave an illustrated 
lecture in Polish, on the accidents common to coal mining and 
the ways in which they could be prevented, using the photo- 
graphs made by the Lackawanna Coal Co. for the instruction 
of its employees. Officials of the Wilkes-Barre Institute hope 
in this way to reach others than the mine foremen and assist- 
ants, for whom most of the previous programs have been 
arranged. 


Bituminous 
Canonsburg—Work in a number of the coal mines in the 
Chartiers Valley is becoming quite slack. At Westland, the 
mines have been shut down since prior to Thanksgiving, 
while others in the vicinity are operating only a part of the 
time. Some miners are leaving for their former homes 
across the Atlantic. 


Evans City—The Evans City Coal Co. is lifting the options 
it holds on about 6000 acres of coal lands along the Har- 
mony trolley line, mostly in Butler County. The Evans people 
will shortly open their first mine. Deeds for the purchase of 
the tract are being prepared and a deal is under way for the 
taking of additional coal land in Forward Township, Alle- 
gheny County, the intention being to option and later buy 
several thousand acres. 


Pittsburgh—On. a petition presented by the Pittsburgh Pro- 
vision & Packing Co., asking for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the White Rock Supply Co., Judge J. B. McFarlane 
appointed F. R. Babcock, J. W. Ailes and John H. Jones. 
These are the same receivers recently appointed for the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Co. The White Rock Supply Co. is the general 
supply store connected with the coal company interests. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
~ Wheeling—A rumor has been circulated to the effect that 
a deal for large coal holdings has been closed, whereby the 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co. has purchased the West Wheeling 
mine holdings. The latter lie across the river in Ohio. Just 
what the consideration was is not known, but it is said to be 
large. 

Huntington—It is stated here by those interested in the 
recent negotiations between an English syndicate and a num- 
ber of coal operators for the purchase of coal land in the 
New River field, that this deal has fallen through, at least for 
the time being. It was thought when the negotiations first 
started with the English syndicate that one of the largest 
coal deals that had ever been made in West Virginia would 
be consummated and practically all contracts had been drawn 
up for that purpose. The foreign financiers, however, in- 
sisted on six months, while the local operators stood together 
on a 10- to 30-day limit to options, with the result that the 
deal was not consummated nor does it seem probable that it 
will be unless better terms can be secured in the spring. 


TENNESSEE 
La Follette—Employees at the Rex No. 1 coal mine of the 
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La Follette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co. have been on strike since 
Dec. 2, and at Rex No. 2 mine since Dec, 4, on account of the 
discharge of a gasoline locomotive repair man, for not fol- 
lowing instructions. A few of the men are still at work at 
each place, the number increasing each day. It is expected 
that all the men will be back to work in a very few days. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—The complaint of the Drury Coal Co. against 
the Illinois Central R.R. Co., filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will be heard by a special examiner in 
Louisville on Feb. 2. 


Henderson—After six months’ work, the Spottsville mine 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Ce., has been pumped out, and will 
shortly be in good shape for work, The mine is said to reach 
one of the finest beds of coal in the western part of Ken- 
tucky, and its product is in good demand. 


Sturgis—The West Kentucky Coal Co. broke all records in 
the western Kentucky field when it got out 4980 tons in one 
day last week. The company is now employing 1100 men, all 
of whom are working regularly. This is the largest force 
ever employed by any company in that part of the state. 


OHIO 


Martins Ferry—Deeds have been filed at St. Clairsville 
transferring several parcels of coal land in Washington and 
Smith townships to the Glens Run Coal Co. for a total consid- 
eration of $15,433.15. The sale of this coal is believed to be 
connected with that sold by the receivers of the J. W. Gorrell 
Coal Co. to the Glens Run Co. some time ago at a much larger 
price. 

INDIANA 


Boonville—Efforts of organizers to unionize the coal-strip- 
ping field have been answered by the Sunlight Coal Co. by 
the discharge of thirty employees who had signed to join the 
union. 


Evansville—Henry F. Allen, of Pittsburgh, representing 
capitalists of that city who have made arrangements to merge 
fifteen to twenty of the largest coal mines in western Ken- 
tucky, have leased the building now occupied by the First 
National Bank, to be used as offices for the new company. 
The capitalists believe western Kentucky will become one of 
the largest coal fields in the Middle West, with the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal and the building of locks and dams 
along the lower Ohio River. 


ILLINOIS 


Herrin—With about a 70% car supply, mine No. 8 of the 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. hoisted approximately 70,000 tons 
of coal last month, which is a record breaker, all things con- 
sidered. 

Edwardsville—The De Camp Coal Mining Co., of De Camp, 
Ill., has gone into the hands of a receiver, C. W. Huskinson, 
of Alton, Ill., an old mining man, having been appointed to 
take charge of the property. The application was filed by the 
State and Trust Bank of Highland, Ill., as trustee for the 
bondholders. The De Camp company is one of the oldest in 
this field, and at one time was one of the largest wholesale 
and retail companies in St. Louis. - 

Hillsboro—The 300 miners employed in the Kortcamp mine 
here. who have been on strike for five weeks, reported for 
work a few days ago. After settling their troubles they 
found to their surprise that they were not regular union 
miners and could not go to work, inasmuch as the _ state 
officers of the Mine Workers had revoked their charter. The 
cause of the walk-out was that a man was given a job of 
unloading before his turn. The miners demanded his dis- 
charge and would not abide by the ruling of the pit com- 
mittee. The state officials bucked up the pit committee and 
a new charter will have to be taken out. In the meantime 
the mine continues idle. 

East St. Louis—The railroads entering St. Louis are com- 
mencing to store coal in anticipation of labor troubles next 
spring. The Illinois Traction System is figuring on filling 
a large concrete reservoir at Riverton, Ill, with 30,000 tons, 
and storage yards are contemplated at other points. The Ill- 
nois Central is laying tracks at Marine, where it will, it is 
understood, store 50,000 tons. The Illinois Southern is stor- 
ing at points along its line about 10,000 tons. All other roads 
are buying in small quantities, so as not to disturb the low 
market price. 

Springfield—The coal-carrying roads of Illinois are suffer- 
ing on account of the mild weather of the present winter. 
Coal ordinarly constitutes a considerable portion of their 
traffic, and with the decreased demand for fuel, the earnings 
suffer in proportion. On the Wabash R.R. the Decatur Di- 
vision loaded 5469 cars in November, 1912, as against 4746 this 
year. All other roads are loading in similar quantities. 
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Lafayette—An explosion occurred Dec. 16 at the Vulean — 
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mine of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., at Lafayette, Boulders 
County, Colo., about 18 miles in a direct line approximately © 


north-northwest of Denver. It is said that 38 men were 


killed, all of whom were married, and all but eight Ameri- — 


cans. The mine was only a year old and according to reports, 
it was well equipped. It is located on the Colorado & South- 
ern R.R. 


The coal is sub-bituminous. An analysis of a nearby coal 
showed moisture 19.15 per cent, volatile matter 30.82, fixed 
carbon 4427, sulphur 0.25 and ash 5.51. On air drying the 
loss is 13.4 per cent. 

It appears that the mine caught fire after the explosion, 
making recovery difficult. 
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Rydnik, Prussia—Sixteen miners were recently killed here 
by smoke from a fire which started suddenly in a mine. The 
fire was extinguished, but not until this number of men had 
been overcome. 


Montreal, Canada—It is understood that arrangements 
for financing the Canadian Coal & Coke Co. have made satis- 
factory progress. Interim certificates of two-year 6 per 
cent. notes are now being sent out and will be replaced shortly 
by the definite certificates. The arrangements are said to 


ry 


concern the sale of an issue of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 first- — 


mortgage bonds, which will ultimately retire the short-time 
notes and bank loans and provide additional funds for the 
use of the company. . 
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M. T. Davis, president of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal 
Co., has disposed of his interest in that firm and has re- 
tired from the presidency. William Puckett, one of the larg- 
est stockholders, has been elected president. The company 
has an authorized capital of $1,500,000, of which $1,200,000 
has been paid. 


G. P. Troutman, of West Pittston, assistant division super- 
intendent and division engineer of the Lackawanna Division 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has tendered his resignation, 
to take effect on Dec. 24, to accept the position of Assistant 
General Manager for Markle & Co., at Jeddo, the largest in- 
dividual operators in the anthracite region. 


J. C. Davies, state mine inspector of Ohio, has appointed 
the following district deputies. Dennis H. Sullivan, Coshocton, 
secretary of the State Board of Arbitration, deputy in the 
sixth district; Morris Albaugh, Murray City, deputy in the 
second distriet; Andrew Ginan, of Jacksonville, deputy in the 
third distriet, and Evan Lewis, of Harmon, deputy in the 
seventh district. 


E. S. Rolapp, G. W. Cushing, J. A. Reeves, Henry Conlan, 
Jr., J. F. Emmert, D. D. MacLean, F. J. O’Brien and William 
Gorton, coal-mine operators of Utah and Wyoming, were in 
Portland recently and discussed with Traffic Manager R. B. 
Miller, of the O.-W. R. & N. company, the possibility of 
getting reduced rates on coal freights from their mines into 
the Pacific Northwest. The mining men contend that the 
rates now charged prevent them from entering this territory 
in competition with mines on other roads having more favor- 
able rates. 
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| RECENT COAL AND COKE 
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Grate Bar. BH. L. Thomas, Valdosta, Ga. 1,075,874. Oct. 14, 
1913. Filed Apr. 25, 1911. Serial No. 623,229. 

Superheater. J. Primrose, New York, N. Y. 1,076,315. Oct. 
21, 1913. Filed July 10, 1912. Serial No. 708,602. 

Miner’s Pick. J. P. Craven, Elizabeth, N. J. 1,076,103. Oct. 
21, 1913. Filed Apr. 26, 1913. Serial No. 763,901. 

Mine Hoist Recorder. O. W. Ingels, Carlyle, Tll. 1,079,498, 


Nov. 25, 1918. Filed Jan. 16, 1913. Serial No. 742,447. 
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Gas Producer. Louis Friedman, New York, N. Y. 1,076,823. 
‘ct. 28, 1913. Filed Feb. 13, 1912. Serial No. 677,381. 


Coal Washer—J. B. Keenan, Birmingham, Ala., 1,073,992, 
pt. 23, 1913. Filed Nov. 23, 1912, Serial No. 733,151. 


Mining Machine. H. A. Kuhn, Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,079;= 
58, Nov. 25, 1918. Filed Oct. 12, 1907. Serial No. 397,126. — 


| Rotary Coal Screen. F. S. Concerse, Binghamton, N. Y. 1,- 
79,543, Nov. 25, 1913. Filed May 4, 1911. Serial No. 625,634. 


| Steam Superheater—A. Bolton, Manchester, Eng., 1,0738,- 
44, Sept. 23, 19138. Filed March 19, 1913. Serial No. 755,- 
40. 

Apparatus for Pulverizing Coal—C. A. Bettington, London, 
‘Ing., 107,040, Sept. 23, 1913. Filed Nov. 15, 1909. Serial No. 
28,150. 


Fuel Economizing Apparatus—E. F. Clarke, Birmingham, 
Mng., 1,073,795, Sept. 23, 1913. Filed Feb. 24, 1913, Serial No. 
50,306. 


Gas Producer—C. H. T. Alston and P. T. Houston, London, 
Ing., 1,074,032, Sept. 23, 1913. Filed June 28, 1913, Serial No. 
76,415. 


Furnace for Steam Generators. 
nany. 1,077,203. Oct. 28, 1913. 
To. 693,852. 


| Improvements in Apparatus for Washing Coal and the Like. 
‘Mifton & Kersley Coal Co., Ltd., Clifton, Manchester, Eng- 
and. 12,913 of 1913. 


‘ Improvements in and Connected with Coal and Other Mine 
Yonveying Machinery. BH. Douglas, Bispham Hall, near Wigan, 
OQngland. 24,256 of 1912. 


| Gas Producer. J. K. Lyons, Pittsburgh, Penn., and J. B. 
dardee, Crafton, Penn. 1,075,716. Oct. 14, 1913. Filed Jan. 
ie 1909. Serial No. 470,486. 


| Improvements in or Relating to Apparatus 
Soke and Gas. H. Neilson, 117.Julienstrasse, 
scheid, Germany, 14,376 of 1912. 


| Method of Removing Impurities form Coal Gas—G. H. 


Hultman Stockholm, Sweden, 1,073,605, Sept. 28, 1913. Filed 
June 3, 1913, Serial No. 771,411. 


| Rectangular Gas Producer—R. B. Mildon assignor to Co- 
lonial Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., 1,073,919, Sept. 23, 1013. 
Filed Apr. 9, 1910, Serial No. 554,541. 


Improved Device for Preventing Accidents in Coal and 
Other Mines due to Overwinding. W. Wilson, Bathville Cot- 
tage, Armadale, Scotland. 1655 of 1913. 


Improvements in Explosives for use in Coal Mining and 
the Like. G. Carew, and British Wesefalite, Ltd., all of Pow- 
der Factory, Denaly, near Rotherham, England. 8530 of 1913. 


Steamship Furnace. C. A. Kuenzel, assignor to Kuenzel 
Gas Producer & Smelter Construction Co., a corporation of 
Washington. 1,076,898. Oct. 28, 1913. Filed Aug. 17, 1912. 
Serial No, 715,576. 


Improvements in or Connected with Stamping Machinery 
for Compressing Various Materials, and More Especially Coal 
for Coke Making and the Like. J. J. H. Mackinlay, of Wroct- 
wardine House, Salop, and Wm. Krueger, 61 Southfield Rd., 
Middleboro, England. 21,423 of 1912. 


J. Ramacher, Cologne, Ger- 
Filed Apr. 29, 1912. Serial 
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Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The foundation walls for the breaker 
to be built by the Lehigh Valley Co., at the Packer No. 5 
operation at Girardville, has been completed. 


Kittanning, Penn.—The Wallworth Coal Co. recently took 
out papers to establish a town, to be known as Wallworth, 
on the opposite side of the Allegheny River from Kittanning. 
The company will open mines there. 


Sandusky, Ohio—The first crib has been sunk for the con- 
struction of the $1,000,000 coal docks of the Lower Lakes Dock 
| Co. in West Sandusky. This will support the loading ma- 
|) chine to be installed when the dock is completed. 


| Ellwood City, Penn.—The National Coal Co., of this place, 
| backed mostly by local capital, will begin the construction 
of one of the largest and most substantial coal elevators in 
this section along the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
loway. 

: Huntington, W. Va.—A railroad line, which will extend 
from the Kentucky coal fields to Baltimore, and which will 
‘shorten the haul of 200 miles, is being projected by a party 
of capitalists, among whom is John T. McGraw, of Grafton, 
PW. Va. 
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Martins Ferry, Ohio—Work has commenced on the im- 
provement of the Webb mine of the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 
and will continue for several months. The company is mov- 
ing the tracks and changing the channel of Wegee Creek in 
order to increase the output of the mine. 


Fleming, Ky.—The Mineral Fuel Co. has started the build- 
ing of another industrial city on Yount’s Fork, two and a 
half miles from Fleming, where a large coal development is 
soon to be started. The name of the new city has not yet 
been agreed upon, but a number of mines will be opened there. 


Jenkins, Ky.—Rush work characterizes the construction of 
the power line from the. mammoth power plant of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. here to the big operations of the Elkhorn 
Coal Corporation on Beaver Creek, also the Elkhorn Coal & 
Gas Co, now doing large development work in the Beaver 
Creek coal fields. 


Craftsville, IXiy.—There are plans developing here for the 
early construction of a branch of the Lexington & Eastern 
R.R. from Craftsville to the headwaters of Millstone Creek, 
four miles, to reach extensive timber and coal lands of the 
Mineral Development Co., who are billed to begin immediate 
development work. 


Wayland, Ky.—FHighteen miles of the 24 of the Beaver 
Creek Branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., from the mouth 
of Beaver Creek to reacn the coal operations of the Elkhorn 
Coal Corporation and the Milwaukee Coal & Gas Co. have 
been completed and double time is being made on the laying 
of the steel on the remaining six miles. 


Fleming, Ky.—S. T. Mundy, of the Mundy Construction Co., 
Hazard, Ky., has been awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of the two and a half-mile branch of the Yount’s Fork 
Creek extension of the Lexington & Eastern R.R., from Neon 
to the new coal operation now being started by the Mineral 
Fuel Co. The construction of the new branch is to be started 
immediately. 





Blackey, Ky.—Contract for the construction of the Rock- 
house branch of the Lexington & Eastern R.R. from Blackey 
into the headwaters of Rockhouse Creek 18 miles to reach 
the rich coal lands of the Rockhouse Coal Co., the Slemp 
Coal Co. and the Litts Coal Co. has been awarded Adams & 
Sullivan, of Louisville. It is expected that the construction 
will be fully begun by Jan. 1. 

Whitesburg, Ky.— Work of opening the Mineral Fuel Co.’s 
several mines at Haymond, on Pottersfork, is being rushed 
with all possible haste, while a large number of miners’ 
homes are going up rapidly. Indications now are that the 
new city is going to meet a most phenominal growth. It 
will be reached by a three-mile branch of the Lexington & 
Eastern work upon which is now being rushed by Farbrick 
& Baxter, contractors. 


Wayland, Ky.—The Ballard & Herring Co. has been 
awarded a contract to build two miles of railroad line up 
Stone Coal Creek from here to reach rich and extensive coal 


‘holdings of the Elkhorn Coal & Gas Co., who will begin at 


once the development of their holdings. The building of 
another industrial mining city is to start at once. This is 
two miles from Wayland. The branch railroad is from the 
Beaver Creek branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Republic Iron & Steel Co. an- 
nounces the following improvements which will be started at 
once: The complete dismantling of No. 1 furnace at Thomas, 
Ala., and its reconstruction, at a cost of approximately $75,000, 
the almost total reconstruction of the properties at Palos 
including the construction of a modern tipple, washer, ete. 
In all probability, also, a battery of byproduct coke ovens 
will be built at the Thomas plant, but while this has not 
definitely been decided, the other improvements mentioned 
have been authorized. 
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Covington, Ky.—The Carlisle Coal & Land Co. has been in- 
corporated by Richard P. Ernst, George Stugard and John E. 
Shepherd, with a capital stock of $5000. 


Clinton, Ind.—The Essanbee Mines Co., of this city, has in- 





creased the number of its directors from four to five, and 
has changed its place of business to Terre Haute. 
Columbus, Ohio—The Hamilton-Parker Fuel Co., of Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, has filed papers with the secretary of state in- 
creasing its capital stock from $30,300 to $50,300. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Youghiogheny-Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
has filed notice of an increase from $695,000 to $700,000 in 
its capital stock, and the creation of a debt of $900,000. 
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Louisville, Ky.—The East Kentucky Mining Co. has been 
organized in Louisville by Ben Leahy, Allen McNally, J. H. 
Bickel, Jr., J. W. Barker and W. H. Soper. The capital stock 
of the company is $20,000, and its debt limit $30,000. 


Louisville, Ky.—The “Virginia Coal Co., with a_ capital 
stock of $10,000, was recently organized by C. N. Boone, F. A. 
Hildebrand and lL. J. Bergenroth. The company proposes to 
acquire coal lands in the eastern Kentucky field and will 
probably open an operation. 

Charleston, W. Va.—An application has been filed with 
the Secretary of State for changing the charter of the 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co. This application, which 
affects a company with a paid-in capital of $1,200,000, has 
been granted, and the charter modified. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Chicago-Carlisle Coal Co., of Car- 
lisle, has been organized with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The purpose of the new incorporation is to own and operate 
coal mines. The directors are George A. Van Dyke, Webster 
A. Patterson, and Robert J. Frank, all of Chicago. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
will add to the equipment of its mines soon three 8-ton and 
two 10-ton General Flectric mining locomotives. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Indiana County Coal Co., of In- 
diana, Penn., has sold to the Tide Coal Co., 327 acres of coal 
in Center Township, Indiana County, for a consideration of 
$18,320. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Gold Creek Coal Co. recently filed 
a petition in voluntary bankruptcy. The assets of the com- 
pany are named at $35,000, while the liabilities are said to 
amount to $22,500. 


Pottsville, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. will shortly install another 4-ton electric storage battery 
mining locomotive recently ordered from the General Electric 
Co., in its Glendower colliery. 


Piedmont, W. Va.—The Abrams Creek Coal & Coke Co. 
will shortly place in operation in its mines the 3.5-ton 42-in. 
gage General Electric Co. storage battery mining locomotive 
and charging.panel recetly ordered. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Litts Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Coeburn, Va., is making arrangements for the development 
of a 5000-acre coal tract on Carr’s Fork. Several million 
dollars will be expended in the development work. 


Duluth, Minn.—Tke Berwind Fuel Co. will soon add to the 
electric equipment of its plant at Duluth Dock four 750-kv.-a, 
water-cooled transformers, switchboard and accessories. This 
apparatus will be furnished by the General Electric Co. 


New Orleans, La.—Much of the coal lost in the wreck at 
Island No. 30 will be saved. Steam shovels are being used to 
take the coal out of the shallow water, where the barges went 
on the sand bar. The barges themselves will be a total loss. 


Connellsville, Penn.—John D. McBride and wife have 
deeded to W. McK. Reed, of Pittsburgh, 157 acres of coal in 
the River seam of Pittsburgh coal, lying in North Strabane 
Township, Washington County, Penn., for a consideration of 
$64,646. 


Ironton, Ohio—The operating offices of the Hess Dustless 
Mining Machine Co. have been removed from Amstead, W. Va., 
to Ironton. The machines have been made by the Ironton 
Engine Co. for the past 8 months. They are electrically 
driven and are said to be dustless. 





Cleveland, Ohio—Captain Richardson, a Cleveland ship 
owner, has placed an order with the American Ship Building 
Co. for a 9000-ton steel freighter to replace the steamer 
“Howard M. Hanna, Jr.,’ wrecked in the recent storm. The 
boat is to be completed by the spring of 1914. 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Government will 
prosecute labor leaders connected with the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners accused of violating the Sherman anti-trust 
act in their activities. The stand has been taken that there 
is nothing in the sundry civil bill which prohibits such prose- 
cution. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Nelson Valve Co., of Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, announces that it has recently taken over 
the manufacture and sale of the Erwood swing gate valve, 
formerly made by Messrs. Walch & Wyeth, of Chicago. In the 
future these valves will be known as the Nelson-Erwood 
swing gate valves. 








Washington, Penn.—Daniel M. Thompson, of Deer Lick, 
Green County, has sold his undivided interest in a tract of 
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land near Deer Lick to J. S. Patterson, of Waynesburg, for 
$260 per acre. J. G. Loughman, who for several years held 
an interest in the same tract of land, has also disposed of his 
interest to Mr. Patterson at the same price. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Little River Mining Co. has been 
incorporated at Gadsden, Ala., and proposes to develop about 
7500 acres of coal land in the northern part of the state, 
The capital stock is placed at $4000, and the officers are W. 
T. Underwood, president; C. F. Manley, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Hugh White, secretary, all of Birmingham. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The operation of a municipal mine may 
be undertaken by this city in an effort to reduce fuel bills 
now paid for city, county and school institutions. The city 
council gave this proposition serious consideration when it 
requested the bureau of information and complaints to com-_ 
pile figures showing the amount expended annually for fuel. 


Columbus, Ohio—Coal operators in eastern Ohio and Pom- 
eroy Bend districts are much interested in the recommenda- 
tion of the United States Army Engineers, for a $9,000,000 
appropriation for the improvement of the Ohio River. In 
case the appropriation is included in the Rivers and Harbors 
Bill it will mean a continuation of the past policy to furnish 
a stage of 9 ft. at all times in the Ohio River. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
announces that the battery of bee-hive coke ovens at its City 
Furnace, in the heart of Birmingham would be dismantled on 
the first of the year. These ovens were built in 1881, and 
have been in continual service since then, but recently the 
Sloss company agreed to remove the ovens in order to abate 
the smoke nuisance. It will be the passing of an old land 
mark. 


Thomas, W. Va.—The Davis Coal & Coke Co. will shortly 
install additional electrical equipment in its power station 
consisting of two 300-kw. rotary converters; three 50-ky.a., 
three 75-kv.-a., six 110-kv.-a. and three 400 kv.-a. trans- 
formers, and switchboard apparatus. The additions to the 
mining equipment include three 6-ton and two 10-ton electric 
mining locomotives. All this apparatus will be supplied by 
the General Electric Co. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Alabama Railroad Commission re- 
cently issued an order reducing the rate on coal between 
Birmingham and Selma, from $1 per ton to 80c. per ton. 
The fight for a lower rate has been a lengthy one, and the 
first order issued by the commission was against the city of 
Selma. The latter, however, secured a second hearing, and 
the petition was granted. It is believed that the reduction 
in coal rates will prove of great benefit to the Selma manu- 
facturing interests. 


Indio, Ala.—The De Soto Coal Mining & Developing Co. 
has been placed in bankruptcy, the petitioners claiming that 
the company Owes over $30,000 in debts. R. A. Porter, a Bir- 
mingham wholesale grocer, and A. J. Reilly, of Inland, Ala., a 
coal operator, have been named as referees. It was reported 
several weeks ago that this property had been sold to R. CG. 


Middleton, of Birmingham, but the bankruptcy papers were — 


against the De Soto company, of which B. C. Stevens, of St. 
Louis, is president. 


Mobile, Ala.—O, F. Files, manager of the Alabama & New . 
Orleans Transportation Co., has announced that the report re- — 


cently published to the effect that the barge line operating on 
the Warrior River, would not supply coal from the Warrior 
district to Mobile, was in error, and that the company would 
supply Mobile, as well as New Orleans, This will give Mo- 
bile the benefits of the water rate from Birmingham. Barges 
are now being operated on regular schedule from Tuscaloosa 
to Mobile and New Orleans. 


Columbus, Ohio—The joint legislative committee named to 


investigate the feasibility of the Ohio canal system has re- 
ported to Governor Cox. The committee takes a middle 
course and does not recommend the operation of the canals 


at present, but on the other hand does not favor the selling 


of the lands at this time. 
the aid of the Federal Government in an attempt to establish 


The report recommends enlisting — 


cross-state water-way systems between the Ohio River and 


the Great Lakes. 
lowed in the past of selling canal lands piece-meal, 


Birmingham, Ala.—Of paramount interest to the coal oper- 


The committee deplores the policy fol-— 


ators of the Birmingham district is the contract of the New 


Orleans Ry. & Light Co., calling for approximately 170,000 
tons of steam coal and 25,000 tons of coke yearly. While this 
contract is not an especially desirable one, due to the fact 
that it calls for penalties on moisture, ash, sulphur, and heat 
content, and does not provide a bonus for superior coal, yet 
with the market in its present quiet condition practically 
all of the large operators have sent their representatives to 
New Orleans to make their bids upon this contract. 


} reports at all points. 
- tions. 
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GENERAL REVIEW quirements, although still limited, have slightly increased. 





Anthracite dull. Pressure on stove coal has swung to 
| ehestnut. Bituminous developing a strong undertone, while 
superficially dull. Prices moderately firm in spite of pessimistic 
Situation hinging on weather condi- 


While the recent cold snap had a stimulating effect upon 
the retail end of the hard-coal business, the low tempera- 
tures were not of sufficient duration to affect the wholesale 
market, and the trade has again relapsed into a waiting 
attitude. The market is dull and operators are depending 
entirely on business already placed. Contract renewals are 
attracting some interest and indications point to an increase 
over last year’s quotations. An interesting development in 
the anthracite trade has been the reduced pressure for stove 
coal; producers apparently conserved their supplies of this 
grade too rigidly, when indications pointed to an acute short- 
age, with the result that much of this natural consumption 
has been covered by chestnut and this is now in the shortest 
supply. 

While keen disappointment is being expressed on every 
hand at the dull situation in bituminous, close observers of 
conditions are inclining to the belief that the position of the 
market is highly favorable, considering the adverse weather 
and curtailment in general industrial manufacturing. In- 
quiries for large tonnages will usually develop a high price, 
indicating that the dullness is confined more particularly to 
the smaller concerns and is therefore of a more or less sup- 
erficial character. On the other hand it is obvious that busi- 
ness is not nearly so active as might really be expected at 
this time. There is a more abundant supply of coal while 
some of the larger consumers are cutting down on their 
contracts and an occasional instance of forced selling is 
reported where the market has been overshipped. 

A stiffening tendency is noticeable in the Pittsburgh 
market, due to increased domestic business, as the result of 
the colder weather; however, manufacturing is light and 
there has been considerable falling off in consumption, with 
the end not yet in sight. The recent cold weather checked 
the rapidly declining market in Ohio and temporarily pre- 
vented what promised to develope into a complete demorali- 
zation. Considerable difficulty is being experienced in the 
northern part of the state due to a severe congestion on the 
railroads. Unsteadiness is the rule, some companies show- 
ing a tendency to cut the circular in order to force business. 
There is still some surplus coal on hand at Hampton Roads, 
but prices are being firmly maintained and indications are 
that this excess tonnage will soon be moved. Domestic busi- 
ness in the South picked up sharply as a result of the freez- 
ing temperatures. 

Notwithstanding the dull situation, prices in the Middle 
West are being held remarkably firm. Some cutting, on the 
part of small operators, in order to stimulate business, is 
noted, while prices generally are being hammered severely. 
Curtailment in iron and steel manufacturing plants is hav- 
ing an adverse effect on the steel market, while the weather 
is not cold enough to bring the domestic consumption up to 
normal. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
eHitdminous market generally listless. Spot inquiry some- 
what improved, and a slight increase in offshore and govern- 
ment requirements. Contract demand still inactive particularly 
for New River and Pocahontas. Anthracite softer, due chiefly 
to continued warm weather with a lack of stove coal still 


noticeable. 

Bituminous—There is but little change in the market over 
that of last week. At Hampton Roads there is considerable 
coal standing, Newport News and Sewall’s Point being the 
sufferers in this respect. At the Norfolk & Western piers 
movement is prompt, chiefly owing to an increase in the for- 
eign bunker demand. The Hampton Roads f.o.b. circular price 
of $2.85 is still well maintained. Offshore and government re- 
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Pennsylvanias continue weak, owing to the abundant supply 
of the Southern coals, and their prices are from $1 to $1.65, 
f.o.b. mines, according to grades. Contract demand is inac- 
tive and tide-water and all-rail requirements are light. 
Georges Creek continues to move regularly on contract with 
a slightly increasing demand for any surplus of this grade. 
Marine market remains unchanged, coastwise chartering be- 
ing still weak. Rates from Hampton Roads to Boston are 
70@75c. per ton. 


Quotations are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*............---.- $1.00@1.55 $1.25@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.25@2.75 2.50@2.85 2.92@3.02 
Newaw OLlot Manes soe 2.55@3.05 2.80@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Plebioret ss ich: L eA OC Sy neal, Semen tad 2.85@2.95 
Hampton Roads¥ a. eine ee eis ape ec cheperahs ooneieevaitallareuen atl ane $2.85@2 .90 
BI OBCOTN bore aks le erotic tata Wikis Mane ao tei e dc scakr stra hehe a ara ears 3.72@3.82 
PrOvAGeENce Hee oe eR waerel ce ee ee ee eo cL ear are a etotada el arehels 3.72@3. 87 


*F.0.b. On cars. 


Anthracite—The market is softer, owing to the past week’s 
warm weather and to the decrease in the Western demand. 
The lack of stove coal is still the most important feature here. 


NEW YORK 


Superficial softness in bituminous that will soon be elim- 
inated when colder weather appears. Consumers 
stocked. Hard coal dull with operators depending 
on contracts. 
ing tight. 


well 
entirely 
Stove coal relatively easy and chestnut becom- 


Bituminous—The weather continues adverse to a large 
consumption of coal, and the trade is still quiet. A great 
many reports of an acute softness are heard, but the tend- 
ency is to exaggerate in that direction. Close observers of 
market conditions are generally agreed that the softness is 
more of a superficial nature, and that the trade has an ex- 
cellent, though possibly not generally apparent, foundation. 
As a rule, reports of a weak market are confined mostly to 
the smaller companies, not equipped with an adequate sell- 
ing organization; the larger operators are doing a big busi- 
ness, and the tonnage movement is steady. 

Stocks on the hands of the consumers are generally con- 
ceded to be large, but this fact loses its significance in view 
of the fact that they are taking pains to prevent their sup- 
plies from being reduced. This is due to the anticipation of 
possible severe weather, which, in view of the present con- 


dition of the market, would probably result in an acute 
situation. 
No important tonnages are reported on demurrage, and 


there seems to be only the normal amount of consignment 
coal at tide. The docks at South Amboy were reported 
choked up with coal, but this proved to be due to inadequate 
handling facilities. Production in the mining district is re- 
ported generally at full rated capacity, some companies even 
establishing new high records. We quote the New York mar- 
ket unchanged from last week as follows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.75; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.80; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.90; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 


Anthracite—There is a total absence of snap to the hard- 
coal market. Things are abnormally quiet, and operators are 
depending entirely on orders they already have on hand. 
Line business is closing down, outlying dealers who had 
placed orders for a certain number of cars weekly, having 
reduced this number by half or requested a complete cessa- 
tion of shipments for the time being. It is entirely a weather 
market. However, it is noted that the mines continue work- 
ing at full capacity, there being plenty of cars and labor, 
while petty strikes in the mining regions seem to be at a 
minimum for the time being. 

The principal development in anthracite during the week 
has been quite a perceptible easing up in the pressure for 
stove coal. Such a severe shortage of this grade was antici- 
pated that operators conserved their supplies in every way 
possible; this resulted in diverting a great deal of the demand 
to other sizes, with the result that a surplus of stove coal 
has developed. Egg coal is dull, broken well taken care of, 
while chestnut is the strongest of any of the prepared sizes, 
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although none of these can be described as strong at the 
moment. In the steam sizes, pea is easy, while all the buck- 
wheats are more or less active. 

We quote the New York market on the following basis: 





—Upper Ports—— Lower Ports ——— 


Cireular Individual Circular Individual 

BrOk@n ies cteisicisstegeueisster tiered SO OOM lee in slelsietets $5.05 

[He eee id Heke enc Ochais se 5.25 $4.95@5.25 5.30 $4.75@5.20 
Stove cnc see denveeee eres 5.25 5.25 5.30 5.20 
Chestnuts aiaine Senki lohoors 5.50 5.40@5.50 5.55 5.35@5.45 
POR seas 3.50 3.40@3.50 3.50 3.35@3.45 
Buckwheatsnss. eet elon 2.75 2.65@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.25@2.75 
Rice soa eontie.s eters 2.25 2.25 1.95@2.20 1.80@2.20 
Barley... ie) oecte meets Leno 1.60@1.75 1.70 1.40@1.70 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Weather conditions still a controlling factor in the an- 
thracite market. Prospect of limited mining, provided there 
is no immediate improvement. Bituminous conditions about 
on a par’with anthracite, with prices weakening. 


Unfortunately for the anthracite business, the weather pre- 
vailing during last week did not hold out, and there has been 
little need for coal. The activity manifested by the retailers, 
while to a certain extent passed on to the operating companies, 
was in the main short lived, and the trade has again resolved 
itself into a waiting attitude. Retailers report a fair busi- 
ness for stove, chestnut and pea coal, but egg is anything but 
popular, judging from the small number of inquiries and pur- 
chases. It is apparently impossible to dispose of egg coal at 
the so called circular price, and many of the individuals are 
forcing the market by making concessions. Even pea coal is 
not moving off as rapidly as it should at this season. 

The renewal of contracts for the coming year is now occupy- 
ing the attention of many of the operators, It is understood 
that some of the sizes are likely to show an advance over the 
figures quoted for last year. Broken coal consumption has, 
during the past few years, increased to a great extent, and 
it would not be surprising if an additional 25c. per ton, not 
including the state tax, is added to the figure ruling during 
the present year. It is understood, however, that the contract 
price of pea, buckwheat and rice is likely to remain the 
same, plus the state tax, of course. One hears of cases where 
strenuous objections are registered, to its imposition, but in 


the majority of these, sufficient arguments are brought to 
bear to make the purchaser see the matter in the proper 
light. Irrespective of the legality of the measure, which the 


courts have not as yet decided, the fact remains that the state 
will insist upon its collection until directed otherwise, and 
there is nothing for the producer to do but pass it on to the 
consumer, 

Prices for line as well as tidewater remain about the same 
as last week, with the exception of a further tendency to 
weakness on the part of egg coal, by the individual operators. 

One still hears unfavorable reports regarding conditions in 
the bituminous market. The shipments from tidewater have 
fallen off considerably, and the line business to local points 
is almost entirely confined to contracts, and unless prompt 
shipments are made, cancellations are quite frequently in 


order. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pessimistic feeling pervades the trade. Business expected 
at this time is not being done. 
lations. Export trade brisk, and the best feature in the 


situation, 


There is keen disappointment in the local coal trade be- 
cause business is so flat. Not a few of the coal men here 
have had a number of their best customers cut down on 
their contracts. This is now touching a number of lines of 
business, and most of the industries concerned seem doubtful 
as to just when they may expect a resumption of really active 
trade. 

With an easy car supply in both West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania the mine interests have been prepared to ship much 
larger quantities of coal than are required. The result has 
been forced selling in many cases which has, of course, meant 
cheap coal. West Virginia products have been selling at 
anywhere from 80 to 90c., while the less desirable Pennsyl- 
vania coals have been commanding around 90c. generally, 
with best grades being held fairly firm for any considerable 
quantities at $1.35. 

The export trade is quite brisk just now, however, and 
several important loadings were made at the Curtis Bay and 
Port Covington piers the past week. Prospects in this trade 
for some weeks to come are said to be excellent. 

Dealers in anthracite have been doing a fairly brisk busi- 
ness in domestic sizes. These are for the most part in easy 
eall, Steam coals are in only fair demand. Anthracite as a 
whole is in much better condition, at the moment, than soft 
coal. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Better demand on account of colder weather, resulting in 
less price cutting. Operations continue at about 60%. Con- 
nelisville coke quiet with price prospect somewhat uncertain, 
Production and shipments decreased. 


Bituminous—The coal market has been considerably 
stronger the past week, due to the colder and more season- 
able weather. There has been an excellnt run of rush ordrs, 
individually small, on account of weather conditions. Manu- 
facturing demand continues relatively light, and, if anything, 
has decreased in the past week, though to no material extent. 
On the whole the trend has been toward a stiffening in prices 
through the elimination of most of the cutting from list fig- 


ures, but it remains the case that the quotable market is not. 


above the regular season basis, the advance of last October 
being entirely forgotten. Mine operations continue at the 
reduced rate inaugurated when the lake-shipping season 
closed, about 60% of full capacity. Labor and ears are in 
good supply. We quote, with occasional shading: Slack, 90c.; 
nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 
1%-in. steam, $1.50; 14%4-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The Producers’ Coke Co. has definitely 
stated to consumers that it will not depart from its regular 
asking price for furnace coke on 1914 contracts, $2. In some 
quarters it is intimated that this does not preclude it from 
selling prompt of December at lower prices, but there are no 
definite reports of its having done so. It represents about 
one-third of the total merchant capacity. Among the out- 
siders there are several whose output is partly taken up by 
long-term contracts in force, and thus there is a distinct 
possibility that the $2 price will eventually Obtain. This 
deters outside operators from selling at deep cuts from $2, 
and while quotations have been named as low as $1.85 or $1.90, 
they are far from general. Prompt coke, on the other hand, 
is easily obtained at $1.75. The market has been quiet as to 
transactions and negotiations for contracts are neither numer- 
ous nor eagerly prosecuted. Production is at about 75% of 
capacity, in the Connellsville regions, and is thus making a 
better showing than pig-iron production, indicating that Con- 
nellsville is probably supplying a slightly larger proportion of 
the total coke consumed than was the case early in the year. 
We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.75; contract furnace, $1.85@2; 


prompt foundry, $2.50@2.75; contract foundry, $2.50@2.75, per 


ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Dec. 6 at 321,- 
927 tons, a decrease of 22,181 tons, and shipments at 321,631 
tons, a decrease of 35,154 tons. ; 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Still a very slack coal market. The touch of winter was 
too brief to affect the trade for the better. Bituminous grows 
weaker and anthracite is in light demand for the time of 
year. 4 


Bituminous—There is no added firmness to the market, 
In fact it appears that the demand is lighter every suc- 
ceeding week, with consequent lower prices. While it is a 
fact that some of the better-known shippers are still getting 
some orders at old prices the bulk of the business has to be 
done at more or less of a reduction. For this reason it is 
hard to give any price. Shippers try to hold to full quota- 
tions and sometimes insist on former prices as a possible 
help to that end, but jobbers and salesmen, being usually 
bears in the trade, insist on much reduced quotations. The 
worst of it all is that there is so little demand. As a rule 
the seller is unable to turn over a car in case he is left with 
one on hands, for consumers as a rule have already taken all 
that they can store. A considerable falling off in consump- 
tion is evident and the prospect is that this decrease is not 
yet at an end. 

Quotations are therefore weak on the basis of $2.80 for 
Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run 
and $2.15 for slack, with Allegheny Valley coal about 25c. 
lower. 


Coke—The long period of sagging in the coke market is 
not at an end. With the production of pig iron light and not 
increasing there can be no stiffening in coke. Members of 
the trade who formerly reported full prices now incline to a 
reduction, as though they saw no immediate hope of a re- 
covery of the old firmness. Quotations are on a basis of 
$4.60 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, with demand light. 
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Anthracite—The two or three days of winter weather 
vout Dec. 10 had some steadying influence on the market 
ad if it had continued the demand would have been good in 
‘short time, but such was not the case and the trade is 
yain dull. 

' Anthracite shipments by lake for the week were 25,300 
ins, which gives a total of 93,100 tons for December, a large 
mount, with one company still taking tonnage and making 
| statement as to future proceedings. The 5,000,000-ton 
jark has already been passed, for the season’s water trade. 


\| TOLEDO, OHIO 
j Local railroad yards badly congested, the P. R.R. alone 
iwing over 2400 cars it is unable to move. AS a result empties 
‘e in short supply. Mines curtailing production and circu- 
r fairly well maintained, in spite of adverse conditions. 
“The past week has been full of developments on the 
eal-coal market. Heretofore the car situation has not been 
d but during the week a decidedly serious condition has 
“veloped and the Toledo yards are badly congested. The 
‘smnsylvania railroad alone has more than 2400 cars of coal 
ady for connecting lines which are unable to accept them. 
ae roads have been unable to move cars so that hundreds 
empties lined up on switches and in yards in this vicinity 
-e not available for use. Lack of sufficient motive power on 
/e part of railroads has been given as a reason for the 
_ouble by some while others claim that the replacement of 
Woden cars by steel cars has something to do with the situ- 
ion as not so many new cars are provided as were form- 
‘ly in commission. In any event the congestion is real as is 
so the fact that there are plenty of empties unavailable for 
eae 
i In consequence of this condition and the slump occasioned 
+ the cessation of navigation, mines are curtailing their out- 
it and coal is not being generally forced on the Toledo mar- 
‘t to the detriment of prices. Quotations are holding fairly 
jose to the list although there is some cutting, confined 
irgely to track coal and.such coal as has been left on the 
ieks after the close of navigation. There is more fuel on 
ie local docks than was at first supposed would be the case, 
te to the fact that boats were greatly delayed, owing to 
‘e recent storm and also to the expiration of all insurance 
lace all the harbor lights are out. 
' Domestic coal is slow, owing to the warm oath er for the 
st month, a condition wholly unexpected and unusual in 
is section. The slump in steam coal has not been as 
arked as had been feared and the operators have shown 
e good judgment to curtail production. A little cold 
| ae will put the Toledo market in good shape and the 
| 





| 








ly threatening situation lies in the congestion of the 
ilroads. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Declining market checked by a few days of colder weather 
a stimulated domestic trade. Prices still weak, however, 
there is no immediate hope of an advance. 
j;eam tonnage reported. 
The few cold days of last week was a boon to the coal 
ade although the effects were only temporary. The rapidly 
‘clining market was arrested for a time and prices have 
t yet reached the stage of demoralization. The levels 
lich prevail, however, are considerably lower than those 
the past month. Unsteadiness characterizes the trade and 
e smaller operators are cutting quotations in order to force 
siness. 
The greatest improvement was seen in domestic lines. A 
w dealers which had rather low stocks placed orders for 
\yeking lump and the fancy grades. But orders have been 
|w and far between because retailers stocks are unusually 
ege for the time of the year. Dealers are not disposed to 
igs more at this time and take their chances on pay- 
= demurrage. 
Every mining district in the state is well supplied with 
eg In the Hocking Valley the output for the week is esti- 
| ited at 90% of normal and the same is true of the Pomeroy 
| nd field. In the domestic fields the output has been large 
La in Hastern Ohio the production has been about 85% of 
i average. There is some slowness shown in steam busi- 
ss in every part of the country. Few if any of the larger 
sam users are Braroass to stock up for emergencies but 


Decrease in 











not as large as formerly. 

eta trade is rather slow as might be expected under 
isting weather conditions. Dealers are unable to keep their 
ims busy and trade is the dullest in years for the time of 
@ season. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
mestic lump..... $2200 OMT Soran ene se $2.25 @ 2.15 $1.75 @ 1.65 
Meri hiece,s derek. «y's LOOT 70 $1.30@1.20 2.00@1.90 1.50@1.44 
- ea ee 130) Ore 20 ue cet 1.55@1.50 1.30@ 1.25 
Me-run.......5.. 1.35@1. pe 1.15@1.10 1.830@1.25 1.35@1.25 
me pea and slack.. 0.85@0.80 ............ 0.95@0.90 0.80@0.75 
arse slack........ 0.75@ 0. 70 0.95@0.85 0.85@0.80 0.70@ 0.65 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Cancellations of orders becoming the rule. 
tirely a weather proposition. 
serious collapse. 


Market en- 
Indications point to a possible 


Bituminous—The summer-like weather has improved 
transportation facilities, and there are now large numbers of 
cars standing on track on demurrage. Domestic trade is de- 
moralized, and heavy cancellations on the part of the deal- 
ers has been the rule. Salesmen have again been put on 
the road in hopes of picking some stray orders that are still 
hanging fire. The market is entirely at the mercy of the 
weather. Stocks in all the adjoining territory are adequate, 
and cancellations are becoming the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception. 

Hocking, lump, egg and nut, have sold as low as 75c. per 
ton in some cases, and there are rumors that it has even been 
offered free for the accrued freight and demurrage charges. 
Steam business has showed a tendency to act in sympathy 
with domestic, and there has also been a curtailment in this 
grade. With a full car supply permitting maximum ship- 
ments and conditions continuing as adverse as they are, the 
coal trade is in serious danger of experiencing a total col- 
lapse. 

The market is now quotable on the following basis: 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8  Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio _hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. a 25 $1.25 $2.00 $1.75 
Higa. | coeneeie. 1.25 1.25 2.00 eras: 
IN OG 205 eee nc 1.20 1 10 alee A Aa 
Steam lump.. Wi15 tire frist aa 
¢-in. lumps... 1.05 $1.10 1.00) ~$2510- $1210 
Mine-run....... .90 1.00 1.00 LW) 1.10 
Slack ete. 0.75 0.80 0.65 0.60 0.60 
Anthracite—Stove and egg coal continue scarce, but the 
demand is light and not a large quantity is needed. A pre- 
mium of 50c. per ton is being asked on stove coal, and 25c. 
per ton on pea. 
Coke—Connellsville is in absolutely no demand, foundry 


grades being quoted at $1.65, Solvay, $2.90, and gashouse $2.75 
f.o.b. oven. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Fair accumulation of coal at tidewater. Demand not so 
heavy. Some movement of high volatile to the New Eng- 
land market. 


Tidewater tonnage for the week has keen good although 
not as heavy as was expected. Even with the large amount 
of coal dumped there is still a fair accumulation in the 
various railroad yards. The greater part of the surplus fuel 
is being held for large government colliers although there is 
some free coal but suppliers having such are not cutting 
prices and it is probable that within a few days all surplus 
coal will be disposed of as considerable inquiries are being 
received from the New England market for large cargoes. 

In addition to heavy shipments of New River and Poca- 
hontas to New England during the week there have been 
several small cargoes of high volatile moving to the same 
market. 

Continued cold weather for the last ten days has caused 
a somewhat better demand for anthracite coal and some of 
the dealers have advanced the price to $8 per ton. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Colder weather and outlook more encouraging. Quota- 
tions improved but not yet fully recovered from slump. Pro- 
duction somewhat restricted. 


With a week of something resembling winter weather, 
coal operators and dealers are somewhat encouraged, al- 
though the imminent danger of a return of mild weather has 
caused some nervousness. The demand has been much im- 
proved, although not as greatly as was expected. If it con- 
tinues, however, as there seems no reason to doubt it will, 
business should improve to a marked degree. This probabil- 
ity of an increased demand has helped the steam market. 

The miners are beginning to lay off for the holidays, and 
with something of a car shortage, there are few operations 
going at more than half capacity. Even without cold weather, 
this would naturally have the effect of strengthening the 
market, but if seasonable December weather is had during 
the next two weeks, there will very probably be a heavy de- 
mand, and an inadequate supply. Prices have not yet fully 
recovered from the slump caused by the prolonged period of 
warm weather. Sales of high-grade Eastern Kentucky block 
to Northern jobbers have been made at as low as $1.85 f.o.b. 
mines, although $2@2.15 is the more general range of prices, 
and even these will not continue long. Nut and slack are 
selling at 75@80c. Western Kentucky block is in fair demand 
at $1.25@1.35, while nut and slack is worth 65 to 75c., and 
pea and slack, which was recently a drug on the market at 
such prices as 10 and 15c., is stronger at 25 cents. 
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: SOUTHERN AND MIDDLEWESTERN : Some recovery in the market, but continued warm weather _ 
3 g makes the general situation soft. Smokeless lump and egg 
te AM, EPR Ls Ma Pn ER RTE 2p PIA APO a sa et | quotations remain the same, while prices for mine-run are ? 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Coal and coke quiet. Blacksmith coal fair. 
small demand. Car shortage still prevails. 


Absolute stagnation seems to be the condition of the coal 
business this past week, both on steam and domestic grades, 
and while prices are holding up well, there is only a small 
tonnage moving, outside of the regular contract business. 
Some operators are considering reducing their tonnage, pre- 
ferring to do this rather than lower the price. Furnace coke 
is rather quiet, after a slight flurry about ten days ago, when 
several of the Western smelters placed orders for several 
thousand tons of furnace coke for shipment prior to Jan. 1, 
the rate to a number of the western states advancing to $2 
a ton on that date. Foundry coke is being shipped only in 


Pig iron in 

















small tonnage lots. Blacksmith coal seems to be fareing 
better than any other commodity, the demand being about 
normal. 
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Sales of pig iron for the past ten days have been in small 
lots from 40 to 200 tons, but the Birmingham manufacturers 
are still holding for $11 to $11.50 f.o.b. Birmingham. The 
heavy buying for next year has not yet started. Even with 
the small shipments of coal, the car supply is inadequate on 
several of the roads, though some of the lines are in fairly 
good shape. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Freezing temperatures bring avalanche of coal orders. 
Motor truck delivery found profitable and becoming general. 
Harbor facilities for coaling improved. 


A sudden change from almost summer weather to freez- 
ing temperatures bruught an avalanche of orders and city de- 
livery systems have been taxed to the utmost during the 
week. AS a consequence, several hundred thousand tons of 
coal were sold. 

In order to facilitate coaling in the harbor, several new 
barges and derricks have been ordered. The lack of sufficient 
equipment of this kind oftentimes has resulted in delay when 
a number of boats called for coal at the same time. Cargo 
business is still at a standstill and in all probability for- 
wardings of coal from Gulf ports will be lighter this winter 
than has been the case in many years. 

Some improvement was noted last week in the Texas de- 
mand as well as in the number of orders from points in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Keen competition is resulting in 
the efforts to land the yearly contract of the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Some severe weather stimulated the retail trade but the 
mines received little benefit and are still working only about 
four days a week. Notwithstanding the duliness at the 
mines, prices hold firm. The teamsters’ strike practically 
over. 


Two or three days of what was thought to be the real 
start of winter weather helped the retail trade but before the 
increased demand could be reflected back to the mines, mild 
weather returned. December so far has not been much more 
favorable to the coal trade than November was. Operators 
and retailers are standing firm on prices, notwithstanding the 
fact that they would like to have business stimulated. 

It is noticed there is considerable advertising of Indiana 
domestic grades in the metropolitan papers and operators say 
more of it is being used yearly, displacing Eastern bituminous 
coals. Operators are doing their best to impress the con- 
sumer that the best of the Indiana domestic grades compare 
favorably with the imported product. 

The teamsters’ strike in this city, which for a time threat- 
ened to paralyze the coal trade, has been partly settled. The 
union has backed down on its demand for recognition and the 
teamsters are ready to go back, if the union schedule of 
wages is paid. About half the strikers are at work again 
but the larger employers are holding out firmly against the 
union button. 


being hammered badly. Anthracite and coke markets dull. 
Greater strength noted in prices for Franklin County coal. 


While there has been some recovery from the depressed 


conditions of a week ago, the present situation is far from — 


satisfactory. Continuation of spring-like weather is the chief 
cause. Practically all retailers have their yards filled to ca- 
pacity and there is comparatively little demand. Many of 


them are taking advantage of the condition of the market, to 


seek lower prices. 

A few dealers and small shippers have been cutting quo- 
tations on smokeless mine-run to the extent of 15¢. a ton. 
Smokeless lump and egg prices remain about the same, the 
selling price, on a mine basis, ranging between. $2 and $2.25. 
Operators in the Carterville district are pursuing the policy 
adopted some time ago of shutting down their mines when- 
ever there is lack of business. As a result, prices have not 
weakened; domestic sizes vary between $1.60 and $1.85. 
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Softness prevails in the anthracite market. Distribut- 
ing agents with coal on track and up to car service are cut- 
ting prices as much as 25c. a ton. Dock interests are main- 
taining the circular . Shipments of Hocking coal to Chicago 
are small in volume and prices remain steady. Franklin 
County coal have recovered from its previous weakness, the 
quotation of $1.50, the mines, named a short time ago for 
lump and egg having been boosted to between $1.60 and $2. 
Springfield steam lump and mine-run are somewhat soft; do- 
mestic lump is selling at $1.50, the mines. Indiana opera- 
tors are confining their shipments to the Chicago market to 
contract business. A comparatively few lots of domestic 
lump have been sold at from $1.50 to $1.65, the mines. 

Lack of activity in the iron and steel market has resulted 
in a depression in the coke business. Prices remain about the 
same. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 





Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
Domestic lump............ $2.32 $2.65@3.05 $2.27 
Steam lamps: taeitce oo ee 1.96 1.97 
LOT Reh SAS. ac 2.65@3.05 $4.20 
Witte-run\.eacee eee eee 1.87 2.40 1.87 3.45 
Screenings,25. 2565.5 oe 1.16 1.70 1.27 


Quotations on Harrisburg coal are: 
egg, $2.65@3.90; steam lump, $2.35; 
ings, $1.55; No. 1 nut, $2.65@3.90; 

Carterville prices are: Lump, egg and No. 1 washed, $2.65 
@3.90; No. 2 washed, $2.55. 


Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5@5. 25; bya 
product, egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; gas house, $4.75 @4.95. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Domestic market slow with no demand. 
showing an improving tendency. 
outlook not encouraging. 


There is no change in local conditions, with the excep- 
tion that screenings are in better demand and seem to be 
bringing a fair price; if warm weather continues this con- 
dition will do likewise. Domestic demand has fallen off con- 
siderably, as the weather is not cold enough to bring about a 
normal consumption and the steam demand has slackened in 
the last week or ten days, due principally to the large iron 
and steel manufacturing plants shutting down for lack of 
business. This, of course, affects the steam market some and 


mine-run, $2.35; screen- 


No. 2 nut, $2.55. 


Steam _ sizes 
General business poor and 


were the demand for smaller sizes normal, prices would be 
considerably better than they are. 
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be for some time, 
| pearance. 


December 20, 1913 


For the first time in several weeks there is no anthracite 


/ under demurrage on the east side; 18 cars that were under 
_ demurrage for a matter of two weeks were sold to a big 
' retail company a few days ago for $6.65 at St. Louis, or 


$2.65 at the mines, for egg size. 
Louis circular. 
The prevailing market is: 


This is 60c. below the St. 


Carterville 
and 


Big 
Franklin Co. 


Muddy 


Mt. 
Olive 


Standard 


$1.40* . 
1.50* 


SESTHOUINIINIT ore eTatisa icicle. cc e'e S cveesd. scsece 
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POPAMIG-FUT eye katie te ss ole 
No. 1 washed nut....... 
No. 2 washed nut....... 
No. 3 washed nut....... 
No. 4 washed nut....... 
No. 5 washed nut....... 


* Asking price. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Market dull with little or no business being negotiated. 
Quotations holding remarkably firm in view of the adverse 
conditions. 


Though the weather is more satisfactory in Kansas City, 
it has failed to improve the situation greatly. However, 


there is a snap in the atmosphere which augurs well and 


operators are more optimistic over conditions. More coal is 
being burned in all quarters, and dealers’ stocks are being 
reduced quickly enough to promise well for the future. The 
wholesalers have not yet been affected, however, and will not 
unless a reali cold wave makes its ap- 


The market is steady, operators realizing that the leth- 
argy afflicting the business is due merely to the unseason- 
able weather. It is believed that a lowering of prices would 
have no material effect on the movement, and prospects are 
for a stationary market until colder weather appears. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Lower temperature in some localities helps to move coal. 
Mines working hard to keep from accumulating nut. Storm 
on eastern slope of mountains will stimulate Kansas and 
Nebraska market. Quotations remain unchanged. 


A few localities in the Rocky Mountain district were re- 
cently visited by a storm which will have a tendency to 
create a greater demand for coal. However, conditions as a 
whole have not improved greatly and while all mines are 
working at capacity, they are in doubt as to whether or not 
they can continue unless there is a decided change in the 
near future. 

Nut coal still continues to be a source of much trouble 
and while the mines are moving this grade, there are times 
when it seems there will be a surplus. 'This condition has 
effected the price somewhat and quotations are weak. Lump 


and slack coal are moving through to destination rapidly and 


all districts are being well supplied. 
Quotations have not changed and are as follows: 


California Colo. & Neb. General 


UND yada tircliob.o 6 Oe EE A eee ee $3.00@3.50 $3.25 $2.75 
NITE Rem M CEM TELMIaiaTae (a.le ove es eus.s\so.8 aclersiqisia > 2.50@3.00 2.50 2.25 
MURIRESTNINE OR 52. o One Ree eee 1.85 1.85 1.85 
phe 2-= 5 Ok 8 ae a ee eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Dee. 5—Owing to a strike of railwaymen on the Great 
Western system, many collieries are idle; the ports princi- 


i 


yi 


pally affected are Swansea and Port Talbot. The general 
feeling is that a settlement will be come to in the course of a 
day or two. 

Cardiff coals are practically fully booked for December. 
There are many inquiries for the first. quarter of next year, 
buyers’ ideas being about $4.32 for seconds. 

Quotations ae approximately: 


Bhat as $5.04@5.16 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.38@4.50 
est Vd de ican A cates Bran .92 Beconds.......5. 0.605 4.08@4.20 
BGGONGUN see hie clas si =" 4.62@4.74 Best Cardiff smalls.... 2.64@2.76 
Best dry coals.......... 4.56@4.80 Seconds. .ceot sc <rteie = 2.40@2.52 


The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 
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THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Dec. 1, as follows: 


Surplus Shortage Net* 
New: ineland: Lines. aranastan ale cic oars ars arate eee aid 40 34 6 











N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 2,903 150 2,153 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania... 1,884 994 890 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina.... 862 3,283 2,421 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 2,123 576 1,547 
Towa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. . 3,450 2 3,448 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska..................00. 998 16 982 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... 1,920 42 1,878 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico.:....:.....0.+.sc.08 696 8 688 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona...............0. 2,745 16 2,729 
Canadian’ Lines): Meee Satetiote se aie ee ieee Gee 0 0 0 
LOCALS! He neo s ete TIO tare ere as 17,621 5,095 12,526 
Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 

Surpluss secre 8,810 8,293 8,689 8,714 7,953 6,014 6,720 10,520 
Shortage....... 4,029 7,088 5,209 7,731 10,393 12,502 12,595 8,477 
ING tak cesta tevae 4,781 1,255 3,480 983 2,440 6,488 5,875 2,043 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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NET SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 
OF COAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
YEARS 1912 AND 1913 
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Coat Ace 
NORFOLK & WESTERN R.R. 
The following is a statement of tonnages shipped over 


this road from mines in West Virginia and the commercial 
and company coal, for the month of November, in short tons: 








Field Shipped Tipple Total Commercial Company 
Pocahontas...... 1,174,885 16,769 1,191,654 1,141,615 94,187 
Tug Riveree.s... 203,213 4,763 207,976 157,704 50,272 
BSCKER ee eure. = 250,701 10,204 260,905 169,453 91,452 
WENOVAR as et oles 80,733 10,714 91,447 75,229 16,2i8 
Clinch Vallevie ni. ieacsite (les natocense sees es 146,582 12,018 
OP ereN GW roa, ty cr pete Ben ee eer eee LY ts iS i lage Ae te 

Total N. & W. ; 
Fields....... 1,695,886 264,147 
Williamson and 
Pond! Grict RRs ees ses oon Ce Sap Re Beebe 55,002 11,763 
All Othe Rail- 
TOAST aA endo eee hi re ee en Ge mci tees TH F040) Bee sak 81, 
Grand Total... 1,709,532 42,450 1,751,982 1,908,428 275,910 


Total shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas 
field amounted to 93,038 tons. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY, 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for October and the four months ending Oct. 31, 
1913, in short tons: 





—— October —— 4 Months 
Destination 1913 1912 1913 % 1912 % 
Tidewater........ 38,780 287,078 1,058,046 17 1,214,311 22 
WUABU Vices HOO. he 229,018 197,350 781,628 13 751,702 13 
WWM OSE 33 cle el reve ate 993,183 872,485 3,939,842 63 3,491,474 63 
otal wrasse 1,460,981 1,311,913 5,779,516 5,457,487 
oke. . 33,035 25,060 119,383 87,176 
From connections 
Bituminous...... 109,091 50,767 427,821 7 106,457 2 
‘Anthracite... ..%.. 1,645 1,440 6,464 4,232 
Total (except 
coke)........ 1,571,717 1,364,120 6,213,801 100 5,568,176 10” 
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COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a summary of the movement of coal and 
coke over 13 principal railroads during September and the 
first nine months of this year in comparison to last year, in 
short tons: 











September — Nine Months— 
Anthracite 1912 1913 1912 1913 
Baltimore & Ohio!....... 131,977 126,919 1,082,970 1,060,724 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.. 1,195 1,006 19,271 12,994 
Erie? 5 s4f5 as cronies cecahe es 693,569 749,687 5,441,365 6,489,298 
Pennsylvania? *......... 935,550 813,394 7,387,837 7,665,020 
Virginia? 35 oon dee ites teas meats.) tee 50 20 859 
Total’S roads aoeee re. 1,762,291 1,691,056 13,931,463 15,228,895 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio?...... 2,928,645 3,148,994 25,393,524 27,250,529 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.1?... 688,595 851,501 6,014,853 7,052,765 
Bufialosd: Susdes eee ica 132,796 132,667 1,088,929 1,339,193 
Chesapeake & Ohio?. 1,247,505 1,581,037 13,118,215 12,618,033 
Brie®-433 2 Gee eee 21,126 12,726 205,461 306,466 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt} 2... 123,382 112,483 882,626 1,007,396 
New York Central...... 773,608 815,989 5,853,759 6,769,567 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 1,928,537 2,109,476 17,109,092 17,939,257 
Pennsylvania! *......... 3,906,164 4,378,037 34,114,059 37,774,323 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? ?.... 1,057,489 1,082,360 8,369,773 9,668,295 
Pitts. Shaw. & North! 2.. 170,682 238,849 1,400,884 2,037,169 
Virginiatieols guaeu ee oe 276,851 393,199 2,611,582 3,291,941 
Western Maryland...... 232,204 237,663 2,114,791 2,210,556 
Total’ i13!toadsy au. 13,487,584 15,094,981 118,277,548 129,265,490 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio!...... 386,335 387,704 3,498,977 3,279,518 
Buffalo, Roch. & P?2.... 49,588 36,996 384,547 413,103 
Buffalo & Susq.1?...... 24,765 24,506 198,480 224,538 
Chesapeake & Ohio?.... 20,058 29,680 188,027 266,886 
New York Central...... 130 65,125 36,207 
Norfolk & Western? ?.. 113,035 121,451 1,066,936 1,176,602 
Pennsylvania? °... ies 1,073,613 1,127,951 9,671,343 10,859,413 
Pitts. & Lake Erie! ?.... 501,936 525,931 4,584,097 5,182,891 
Pitts. Shaw & North? 2.. bea Wats 9,383 
Western Maryland...... 6,020 5,991 51,638 59,223 
Total 10 ‘roads?. aan as 2,182,483 2,260,210 19,714,325 21,507,76% 
Coal and Coke, 13 Roads 
January eee vues Seiten Soe ce ete eEn oeier 16,421,839 18,936,646 
Bebruary adaivs Screen ete oe a aia Peta ete © ois terrae 17,787,331 17,546,496 
Moaroh 5.ha Xess alee cota ie Gahan ash ern: areas re stones 19,483,025 17,631,345 
April: oan cook Soe eee PRET ree tiatoe 13,429,367 %6,850,690 
May 1 52.03,7 05 Aue. eee aniaein.t.» eens Sd sade hii igiae wee 15,635,568 18,986,796 
JUDE...) Sow - bates see ee hs Maen coeds tere hectares ater 16,702,153 18,580,363 
PL i gee IR et OM eA city yA TR a” aA a ed Oe i cies 16,635,448 18,704,710 
AURIS Se eee eS tee no ae ce ee Ae RN 18,396,247 19,718,856 
Septem bers 13a. Seectene «Aer ab eee ate coreg 17,432,358 19,046,247 
QOcbobEr es 256 iestce era Brae ean Toa oe citi acerca VR 657s lace 
Noveniber:k.isi > ee ee ae earths ttaiatarererers LUG SLOS OL © cere eieieats 
December. 4. ee. fea seas Sn isto eeeae PGE ZOG SA oy npedete nse 6 
Totelist 2: monthaer tance wink Aen oe eevee 206,381,392 


1 Includes coal from, connecting lines. 
2? Includes company’s coal. 
> Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 
Note.—Southern Railway handled 366,464 short tons of coal during August 
and 2,776,062 short tons during the 9 months ending August. 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


The November shipments of anthracite amounted to 5,- 
786,931 tons, which is the lowest record for that month since 
the panic year of 1907, when shipments touched 5,743,522 tons. 
A decrease in shipments was naturally to be expected in view 
of the unseasonable weather and consequent lack of de- 
mand from the consuming interests. The movement for the 
year to Dec. 1 shows an increase of 5,740,934 tons over that 
for the same period last year, and with a heavy ship- 
ment this month it is possible for the hard coalers to break 
their previous high record for the year, 69,954,299 tons made 
in 1911. 

The following is comparative statement of the anthracite 
shipments for November and the first eleven months, of the 
years 1912-13, in long tons: 








November —————11 Months——————_- 

1913 1912 1913 % 1912 % 
Phila. & Reading... .1,119,247 1,243,111 11,856,164 18.70 11,628,506 20.16 
eLehigh Valley.......1,114,014 1,177,732 11,948,792 18.84 10,682,836 18.53 
Cent. KR Ni Jd. 2...> 727,107 812,870 8,429,038 18.29 7,581,998 13.15 
Del. Lack. & West.. 810,921 889,560 9,064,157 14.30 8,214,645 14.24 
Del. & Hudson...... 575,976 635,575 6,504,100 10.26 5,762,269 9.99 
Pennsylvania....... 600,648 509,752 5,804,780 9.16 5,004,832 8.68 
IUPIOL. yaa: ant eter 654,219 708,611 7,482,921 11.80 6,768,147 11.74 
Ont. & Western 184,799 188,325 2,317,058 3.65 2,022,843 3.51 

AL OGL esote ts nies oretale 5,786,931 6,165,536 63,407,010 57,666,076 


UEC AETANOEAEE AT ATEANUASATEEEEN ALTOONA USEEETTEREENEDON AO TETEANATEEOEAAOEREAOAOETSOAAATEOOREE AU AEOONTEEEEENAOOAOOEEEAOAUEENED AT OPRORPwOOET I TELTSOLUEORAUODEOOUUOEEESEDEOROSLEORERAOOENAECO DERE INAT 2 


COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 
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i. C. C, No. 5734—Huerfano Coal Co. vs. Colorado & South- 
eastern R.R. 

1—Each carrier subject to the act is charged with the 
duty of furnishing cars for the transportation conducted over 
its line, 


COAL AGE 
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2—A carrier’s obligation to furnish cars for shipments ~ 
points upon the lines of its connections is joint with 
latter, and contracts with them can not relieve it of 
portion of such joint liability. 

3—Trackage contract between Colorado & Southeaster 
R.R. and Colorado & Southern Ry. found to cause an undue 
discrimination against petitioners in the matter of car supply 
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COAL SECURDRT 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Dee. 13. 


—Week’s Range———. Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 80 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ ate a 105 at 102 
Colorado; Fuel & Tron. 2... ce oe oe © 27§ 262 262 41 24} 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... see mes 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... eae 102} 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 190 175 175 e® oan. 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 47 46 47 534 47 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 83 81§ 83 85 80 
Pittsburgh’ Coal ee = weeiecrlemaioe ude 20 19 19 243 14} 
Pittsburgh Coal Pret.. 4. ace ees oe 89 87 87 95 73 
Pond! Creéletis vacastecte cile Mees nike 18} 17 172 232 16} 
Readings. 35,02 bauwieean ene se neers 1643 1614 1622 171 151 
Reading let Preficcs.emncce ote 85 85 85 924 8 
Reading/2nd'Prefic<acctee deco eere 87 864 862 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 40 40° 40 54 Ky A 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. fy IigenSs:fg¢758:ccRe eee 90 934 913 Dec.’13 90 994 
Colo. F. & I. gen. 6s........ «3+, 1024 1064". 1074 PJunevi 2a a 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu 75 78 76 76 76 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 76 79 76.5 Aug isees6 76 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s......... ae 92 87 87 87 87 
i ah Coal & C. Ist g 6s........ - a 1023 April’06 .. a 
K. & HYC.& Custis feds... as 91 fe 91 *Oct) 713208 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st sf 5s.. aul PIS 863 86 Oct. ’138 85 87 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s. 75 71+ 76 Deewis ws 803. 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. . 97 gale 97 973 = 97- - 103 


Birm. Div. 1st consol. etek. Noy. 713 100§ 103° 


enna Dive lst@iGsaeeetan eee 101% 1014 100% Oct.°13 99 102% 
Cah. CM: GCo.wlst 2i6shecseeeene Ss ae 108 July ’138 103 1038 
Utah Fuel Lstig- Ds ts Gene ae ah ae i) 2 ape ian 
Victor Fuel 1st sf 5s..:........... *5 84 80 May 713 793 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 924 93 923 924 92 98 
DIVIDENDS 


Beech Creek R.R.—Regular guaranteed quarterly dividend 
of 1% payable Jan. 2 to holders of record Dee. 23. ‘ 


Little Schuylkill Navigation R.R. & Coal Co.—Dividend of 
$1.25 payable Jan. 15, to holders of record Dec. 11 to Jan. 14, 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co.—Regular quart- 
erly No. 6 on the preferred stock of 14% payable Dec. 31 to 
holders of record Dec. 21 to Dee. 30. 


Coal & Iron National Bank—Quarterly dividend of 14% 
payable Jan. 2 to holders of record Dee. 10. 


American Coal Products Co.—Regular quarterly on the 
common stock of 1%% payable Jan. 2 to holders of record 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 2, and 1%% on the preferred stock, payable 
Jan. 15 to holders of record Jan. 11. 
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The Consolidation Coal Co.—The capital stock of this con- 
cern is $31,190,500, which includes $6,190,500 additional stoe 
authorized in February of the current year, for the purpose 
of taking up some outstanding bonds. The company he 
now paid dividends for 26 years and since 1905 has main 
tained an annual disbursement of 6%. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Earnings of this company last year 
which was the best since 1907, amounted to only $2,025,500 
or less than 7%% on the preferred stock. In view of this 
showing it looks very doubtful if the $10,800,000 accrued bac! 
dividends on the 7% cumulative preferred stock will eve 
be paid. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.—Together with the an- 
nouncement of the 25% dividend by this company, it is state: 
that 25% additional stock will also be issued to which stock 
holders are permitted to subscribe in proportion to their 
holdings. The dividend, therefore, is really a stock dividend 
The new stock will amount to $1,515,200, bringing the total 
outstanding capital stock up to $7,576,000. | 


Bond County Coal Co. (Illinois)—This company incorpor 
ated in Illinois with an issued capital stock of $200,000, does 
not propose operating on its Bond County properties, bu 
will merely hold them in reserve for the future. The prop- 
erty has been well proved by diamond drilling; it is underlaid 
with the No. 6 Illinois seam which is clean and has 2 
strong rock and slate roof and hard fire clay bottom. The 
thickness of the vein ranges from 6% to 9 feet. 
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18 Fifty-Ton Rail- ~ 
road Cars Loaded ;" 
In a Day With One © 
Baldwin-Westinghouse | 
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HOTORMAN ESTABLISHES. » 
RECORD AT SCALE LEVEL? 


SPECIAL TO JOHNSTOWN DEMOCRAT. y 


SCALP LEVEL, Sept. 19—W hat is be- } 
lieved to be the highest record ever 
made in any section was made today 
in No. 1 mine of the Scalp Level Coal 
Mining company, one of the John Loch- 
rie operations, when 18 steel cars were| 
loaded by One motorman. The motor- 
|man who made the record output was 
Victor Gustasson. The — foreman at] 
No, 1 is William B. Wilson. 

-Bighteen steel cars of coal loaited: in 
a single day with but one motorman js} 
the highest run that has ever been made 
in this vicinity and it is believed that 
it has never been equalled anywhere. 


abut rea fse2 whha-stamng needed. 
Tay Casini Sh oO” 

















On this particular day they worked exactly nine hours and forty- 
five minutes. The only haulage equipment used was an eight-ton 
Baldwin-Westinghouse Barsteel Electric Locomotive, equipped with 
commutating-pole motors. 


This locomotive, except for a few mine cars hauled from a dip from 
a point in the heading by a mule, did all the work, gathering the coal 
cars and hauling the same to the tipple. 


When they stopped work in the evening the locomotive was in- 
spected and found to be in first-class condition, in spite of the heavy 
work it performed. ‘The motors were nearly as cool as when started 
in the morning. 


Twelve mine cars, each loaded with two tons of coal, were hauled on each trip. 
The longest haul was made about 2500 feet from the face of first left to tipple and 
about the same distance from face of main heading to tipple. At two points in the 
mine for a distance of 400 feet the grades are 14% against the loads. 


Thirty-six trips were hauled, and it is estimated that at least two minutes were 
lost on each trip on account of the motor man waiting for empty cars outside. 


There was no extra effort made this day to make a record. It was only an or- 
dinary day’s work, and it is believed that if they would make an extra effort, for any 
one day, this Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Locomotive could gather and haul 
sufficient coal to at least load twenty-four steel cars. 


Full information about Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Electric 


Mine Locomotives can be obtained by addressing either company. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





and the Baldwin-Westinghouse BARSTEEL Locomotive which made this record. 
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PARSONS, Editor. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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The old year’s winging to its close 
We're almost ready for the New, 
The old year had its joys and woes 
But when we pass them in review 
We find the skies were often blue 
In spite of clouds that we recall, 
And now the year is almost through, 
Here’s Happy New Year to you all! 


ILVUVAUUUVUUULUUOVOCUEULUOUUUUUUODULUEOTUCU OAUTH 


We’ve preached to you in plodding prose 
Of Advertising, false and true, 

We’ve marshalled facts in rows and rows 
And written sermons not a few, 
Perhaps you’ve muttered, ‘“That’ll do,” 

Or softly murmured, ‘Hire a hall!”’ 

—Ah well, the year is almost through, 


Here’s Happy New Year to you all! 


We’ve done our durndest, heaven knows, 
To help ourselves by helping you, 
And if we’ve trod on people’s toes 
Or thrown some tempers all askew 
We’re sorry—and that’s honest, too! 
We would be friends with great and small, 
And now the year is almost through, 
Here’s Happy New Year to you all! 
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For The New Year 


By Berton BRALEY 

Written expressly for Coal Age 
Now we have come to the first of the year, 
Time to start in on a record that’s clear, 
Time to begin on a page that is clean, 
How shall we fill it in nineteen fourteen? 
What shall we make it—a year full of self, 
Greed and Unkindness, and struggle for pelf? 
Or plan out our lives on a better design, 
Up in the office or down in the mine? 


How shall we play in the game that is life, 
Make it a battle, a war to the knife? 

Or fill it with tenderness, honor and truth, 
With succor to age and with welcome to youth? 
Let us be true to the best that we know, 
Owner or Miner—on top or below— 

Let us be brothers, whatever our line, 

Up in the office or down in the mine. 


Now we have come to the first of the year, 
Let us start in for a season of cheer, 

Let us be true to the faith and the job, 
Workmen who serve—and not bandits who rob! 
Whether we handle a pick or a pen 

Let us be servants and comrades of men, 
Making life nearer the Master’s design, 

Up in the office or down in the mine! 


HUTUEUTVAUQUONTOONOOOUOEOOUOOOCGOOATOONEGOOUGOOOOOETCOOLUOOEUUAUUUAOOOUUEROOOTOOOE TTT 
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Start the New Year with New Determination 


Every normal man is ambitious to a certain 
degree. In some people this feeling is nar- 
rowed down to a definite aim; there is not a di- 
versity of desires—only a single aspiration, 
and all effort of the individual is directed with 
the idea of attaining this one goal. Such men 
are specialists in the true sense of the word. 


There are others, however, who are am- 
bitious in a general way. Success to them is a 
broad term and covers a mighty field of action. 
They want to excel, but are not particular as 
to the line of work in which they engage, so 
long as the material results are satisfactory. 
They are honest men, and often efficient, but 
they lack concentration—singleness of pur- 
pose—which is a most essential quality in 
this age of specialization. 


Start the New Year with a settled aim anda 
definite ambition. You are in the coal-mining 
business, and it’s one of the nation’s greatest 
basic industries. There are approximately a 
million men engaged in the work, and they 
need thousands of leaders. ‘This insures those 
who are deserving, an opportunity to advance, 
if they are made of the right stuff. 


And the lower down you are in the scale of 
‘employment, the more jobs that beckon you on. 
There are twice as many foremen as superin- 
tendents, and three times as many of the latter 
as there are managers. But none of these 
positions is to be obtained, or afterward held, 
unless the individual is willing to pay the 
price in earnest labor seriously and _ intelli- 
gently rendered. 


Right now is the time of the year when you 
should balance your accounts. Have you 
anything to show for the work of the last 
twelve months? If you haven’t, then you 
have done worse than stand still, for you are 
a year older, and just that much nearer the 
time when you can’t be so sure of the punch 
left in your fighting arm. 


Have you devoted a few hours each week to 
study and to keeping informed on the progress 
of your industry? Or, have you spent all 
your evenings trying to banish care and drive 
worry from your mind? ‘Too many men think 
that “worry and care’ can be expelled by a 
song and a bottle; but they seem to forget 
that such expulsion is only temporary, for the 
old lady will always be back with them ‘‘the 
morning after.” You may drive the old hag 
away time and again while money and health 
last, but finally she will come back and stay 
to the finish. 


The only way you can forever banish care 
is to meet her squarely, study her methods and 
discover her motives. Then you may get rid 
of her permanently by first understanding her. 
Freedom from worry and consequent ‘‘peace 
of mind” must be earned. Relief through 
alcohol and dissipation will prove as transitory 
as the opium fiend’s dream of wealth and 
power. 


If you haven’t strengthened your position 
during the year that is dying, resolve that the 
coming twelve months will be devoted to 
preparing for the future, and be occupied in 
making your position in life safer. A little 
sensible worry now will mean peace later, for 
nothing is more terrible than to plod along 
under the crack of the whip when old age has 
come on. If you don’t believe this is true, 
look about at the shuffling feet and nerveless 
hands of those who were careless in youth. 


Don’t you think it is time you stopped look- 
ing for luck to bless you, or Providence to hand 
you something, and come to the conclusion 
that hard work alone will solve your problems 
and net you a real return? Isn’t it time you 
determined to live within your income and 
save something, no matter how little it may 
be? Now is the time to labor, to sacrifice and 
endure hardship, for when the years have 
piled upon you, it will be found that old age 
itself is sufficient punishment for one person 
to bear. 


It’s all very fine to be known as a good fel- 
low, but it’s still better to be spoken of as a 
respected citizen of much ability and serious 
intent. You have made many resolutions 
before, no doubt, and some of them you have 
broken; however, as the New Year commences, 
determine to do better and begin by first dis- 
covering just where you are deficient. The 
chances are that you yourself have been your 
own worst enemy, and that the greatest ob- 
stacles in your path have been of your own 
making. 

Remember that, although everyone cannot 
become famous, anyone with health can avoid 
being an utter failure. Some of those now 
working with you, and having no better chance 
than you have, will be talked of as a success 
in years tocome. ‘There is no downhill in the 
road you must travel, it is one continuous 
climb; all dips in the grade lead backward. 
It’s because so many people forget this fact 
that the majority fail. Start the New Year 
with New Resolutions and New Courage. 


December 27, 1913 
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Safety of Portable Electric Mine Lamps 


By H. HeeCrarKk® 


SY NOPSIS—Describes the tests applied by the Bureau 
of Mines to the Ceag, Hirsch and Wico lamps to deter- 
mine whether they would be extinguished on the break- 
ing of the lamp bulbs, whether the filaments were liable 
to cease to glow when the lamps were exposed to violence 
which did not destroy the bulbs and whether a reasonable 
degree of rough usage would impair the batteries. 

Portable electric mine lamps-are a comparatively new 
development in this country, although they have been used 
in European mines for some time. William Maurice, in 
a lecture before the University College of Nottingham, 
England, stated that as early as 1887, 600 portable elec- 
tric lamps were installed in a colliery in South Wales. 
He adds that the use of these lamps was eventually dis- 
continued, but that 10 years later portable electric lamps 
were used regularly in England as a substitute for flame 
lamps, over 1000 lamps being in daily use by the latter 
part of 1899. 

E. N. Zern stated in the Coal and Coke Operator of 
Mar. 14, 1912, that in 1904 several thousand portable 
electric lamps were in use-in the mines of England and 
Belgium.. Portable electric lamps are now used extensively 
in European coal mines, and in a competition held re- 
cently in England, 195 different lamps of this type were 
entered. For at least five years and probably for a longer 
time, portable electric lamps have been used here and 
there in the mines of this country in the attempt to de- 
velop a satisfactory substitute for the safety lamp. 


Evectric LAMPS SAFER THAN FLAME Lamps 


The Bureau of Mines advocates the adoption of the 
electric lamp because fire and explosion hazards will be 
decreased thereby. It is therefore manivest that the elec- 
tric lamp itself must not be a source of danger. The 
bureau has proved by actual test that the glowing fila- 
ments of portable electric lamps are capable of igniting 
mine gas, but that sparks from such equipments of not 
more than six volts cannot ignite the gas unless the 
equipments are unusually large. 

When, therefore, the bureau decided to make tests to 
establish the permissibility of lamps for use in gaseous 
mines, sparks were ignored as not being an element of 
danger while safeguards were required for the glowing 
filaments. Schedule 5, which was issued to announce the 
bureauw’s tests, contained the following paragraph: 


Permissible portable electric lamps shall be so designed 
and constructed that under no circumstances can the bulb of 
a completely assembled lamp be broken while the lamp fila- 
ment is glowing; at a temperature sufficient to ignite explo- 
sive mixtures of mine gas and air. 


BurEAvU’s APPROVAL oF LAMPs LIMITED TO SAFETY 
QUALITIES 


The schedule gives in detail the requirements of de- 
sign, the character of the tests to which the lamp is to be 
submitted, and‘the conditions under which the tests will 





*Engineer-in-charge of electrical investigations, Bureau 
of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Note—First part of paper_read, Dec. 5, 1913, at the winter 
‘meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of America. 

+We submit that ‘while the lamp filament is_ glowing” 
should read “in such manner as to permit the filament tc 


glow.’—Ed. 


be made. Beyond requiring that the mechanical con- 
struction of the lamps should be rugged, no attempt was 
made to insure the capacity, efficiency or practicability 
of the lamps tested, although those that were manifestly 
incomplete or inadequate for mine service were not ac- 
cepted for test. Therefore, it is clear that the bureau’s 
approval of a lamp as permissible means that it vouches 
for the safety of the lamp but not for its capacity, time 
of burning, or expense and labor of maintenance. 

In response to the invitation contained in Schedule 5, 
six lamps were submitted to the bureau for test. Three 
of these were rejected on account of their inadequate con- 
struction or lack of safety devices. The other three lamps 
were tested and after changes were made in some of 
them, they were approved as permissible for use in gas- 
eous mines. 

When the lamps were first received they were carefully 
examined in order to determine what kind of a blow 
would be most likely to cause the satiety devices to fail in 
the performance of their function. The most dangerous 
conditions being assumed, tests were made under these 
conditions to determine whether or not the safety devices 
would really prevent the filament from igniting gas 
when the bulb was broken. Other tests were made to de- 
termine whether or not the safety devices were so con- 
structed that they would give trouble by extinguishing 
the lamp when there was no need for such action and 
finally experiments were made to test the mechanical 
strength of the battery and its casing. 


THe Creag Lamp 


The Ceag lamp is constructed for hand service, and is 
the first lamp which was approved by the Bureau as per- 
missible for use in gaseous mines. The lamp bulb is sus- 
pended between two spiral springs in such manner that 
whenever either the bulb or the glass dome which sur- 
rounds it is broken, the electric current of the lamp will 
cease to flow. 

A preliminary examination seemed to indicate that 
there were only three possible ways in which the lamp 
could ignite gas. 

1. It was conceivable that both the outer glass and 
the bulb might be so broken that the electric circuit 
would not be interrupted and the filament would there- 
fore continue to glow. 

2. The blow breaking the dome and the bulb might 
be of such a nature as to pin the bulb in place so that it 
could not release from the circuit even though the top 
spring were thrown out of position. The possibility that 
the safety devices might fail as a result of either of the 
above occurrences was investigated by 33 tests. 

3. Even though the automatic devices operated per- 
fectly when the lamp was broken, it was conceivable that 


they would not operate fast enough to interrupt the cir- 


cuit before the gas became ignited. The possibility of 
failure under such circumstances was investigated by 13 
tests. 


Tar FInaMent Is FREQUENTLY INTAcT BuT Ligut Ig 


EXTINGUISHED 


These were made by placing the lamp inside a sheet- 
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iron box 18x18x24 in., filled with the most explosive mix- 
ture of Pittsburgh natural gas and air, and provided with 
observation windows through which the phenomena oc- 
curring within the box could be plainly seen. The lamps 
were lighted and smashed by means of a tool shaped 
like a pick point, which was driven against the glass 
dome of the lamp with sufficient force to wreck both the 
dome and the bulb. 

In the tests that were made to ascertain how quickly 
the safety devices acted, the bulb was not surrounded by 
the glass dome, but was held in place by the top spring, 
which was held in its usual position by a wooden block 
provided specially for the purpose. Despite the fact that 
the blows administered to the lamp were sufficient to 
shatter both the outer dome and the lamp bulb, the fila- 
ment was not injured in nearly 40 per cent. of the tests 
made, and was prevented from igniting the gas only by 
the operation of the safety devices, which did not fail to 
perform their proper functions in any of the tests. 

One of these Ceag lamps was dropped 6 ft., 15 times 
upon a concrete floor. Despite the severity of this test 
the lamp was extinguished only three times and in each 
case by the safety device. The lamp was dropped 5 times 
before the battery was injured in any way, and 12 times 
before a permanent leak was made in the battery jar. 
After the lamp had been dropped 15 times, it continued 
to burn for 16 hr. before going out entirely. 


Tir Hirsco Lamp Is ProrecteD BY SHORT-CIRCUITING 
AND Crrourt-BREAKING DEVICES 


The Hirsch lamp is designed for cap service, and was 
the second type approved by the bureau as permissible for 
use in gaseous mines. The safety devices with which this 
lamp is equipped are mounted in the headpiece and con- 
sist of an open-circuiting device which protects the lamp 
against blows from the front, and a short-circuiting pro- 
vision, which defends the lamp against blows from the 
side. 

The open-circuiting device is operated by the break- 
ing of a slip of window glass which is mounted directly 
across the inner surface of the bulls-eye with which the 
lamp is provided. The breakage of this slip of glass re- 
leases a spring which opens the circuit. The short-cir- 
cuiting of the lamp is accomplished as follows: The 
headpiece is made up of three concentric shells separated 
but a short distance. The outer and the inner shell are 
connected to the positive pole of the battery and the inter- 
mediate shell to the negative pole. These shells, of 
course, completely surround the lamp bulb, and the 
theory of the safety device is that the bulb cannot be 
broken without so jamming these shells together that 
they will short-circuit the battery and thus extinguish 
the filament before it can ignite gas. 

WHENEVER THE BULB BREAKS, THE CURRENT FAILS 


Forty-five tests were made upon this headpiece by 
striking it with the following tools: A hammer, a wooden 
mallet, a tool shaped like a miner’s pick, a piece of iron 
pipe, and a wooden club. Some of these tests were made 
while the headpiece ~vas rigidly supported in various ways 
and others were made while the headpiece was swinging 
from the end of its cord. 

The blows were struck with sufficient force to crush the 
headpieces, to shatter the glass in almost every case, and 
to punch holes completely through the shells, but every 
time that the lamp bulb was broken the safety devices 
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extinguished the filament. In some of the tests the lamp 


was protected by its circuit-breaker and in others by the 
short-circuiting device. 

In order to find out whether or not the safety devices 
would extinguish the lamp when it was not necessary they 
should do so, the headpiece and its cord were dropped 6 
ft., 10 times upon a concrete floor. The safety devices acted 
in only one test and the action was considered to be neces- 
sary as the blow that tripped the circuit-breaker also 
shattered the outer glass of the headpiece. These tests 
therefore seemed to prove that the safety devices were so 
designed that they would only extinguish the lamp when 
necessary. This lamp was designed to be interchange- 
able for cap and hand service, but its construction was 
considered to be insufficiently strong for the latter purpose 
and so it was approved for use on the cap only. The nature 
of cap service being less severe upon the battery than 
hand service, the battery was tested by dropping it on a 
wooden floor a distance of 3 ft. The battery jar was 
cracked on the second fall, but the lamp still gave its full 
amount of light after the battery had been dropped 10 
times. 


Tue Wico Lamp 


This lamp is designed for cap service, and was the 
third lamp approved by the bureau as permissible for use 
in gaseous mines. The bulb is so mounted that it is held 
in its socket by a wire stirrup against the pressure of 
springs that act to eject the bulb should the stirrup be 
removed or the bulb broken. 

The tests made on this lamp were similar to those 
made on the Ceag lamp because the principle of the 
protective devices was the same. ‘Ten tests were made 
by mounting the headpiece in the gas-testing gallery and 
smashing the bulb with a pick-pointed testing tool. In 
these tests the outer glass was removed and the blow di- 
rected against the naked bulb in order to determine 
whether or not the ejecting spring acted with sufficient 
speed to break the circuit before the gas could become 
ignited. The device acted perfectly in the 10 tests made. 

Ten similar tests were then made with the outer glass 
in position, and as many more were tried with the blow 
directed against the socket tube. Finally 10 tests were 
made outside the gas-testing gallery by striking the head- 
piece with a mallet, a club and a piece of iron pipe. These 
latter tests were made largely to determine the mechani- 
cal strength of the various parts of the headpiece. In 
none of the tests did the safety devices fail to exercise 
their safeguarding function. 


PROOF AGAINST UNNECESSARY EXTINCTION 


Ten tests were made by dropping the headpiece and 


its cord upon a concrete floor from a point 6 ft. above it. 
The safety device did not act in any of these tests and 
consequently it was proven that a casual jar would not 
extinguish the light. The lamp being designed for cap 
service only, the dropping tests on the battery were made 


_ by dropping it 3 ft. upon a wooden floor. Ten tests were 


made altogether. The battery jar did ‘not develop a 
crack until it had been dropped 8 times. After the com- 
pletion of the dropping tests, the battery operated the 
lamp for 16 hr. at practically full brilliancy. 


eo 
supply of Oklahoma is estimated to be 
10,000,000,000 tons. The state contains more than 6,000,000 
acres of coal-bearing land. Some of the land is estimated to 
be capable of yielding 7000 tons per acre. 


The coal 
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A Premier Operation in Ohio 


By Sim G. Rreynoups* 


SYNOPSIS—A description of a new operation which 1s 
termed “premier” instead of “model’ merely because 
mines rejoicing in the latter appellation are notoriously 
dangerous. 
33 

One and one-half miles from St. Clairsville, and about 
12 miles West of the Ohio River in Belmont County, 
Ohio, is located colliery No. 1 of the Provident Coal Co. 
If the management would allow it, this mine might be 
designated as being a “model.” There seems, however, 
to be something sinister in the way in which Fate has 
dealt with our so called model mines in recent years. This 
serves to give the management of a mine which is really 
deserving of such a cognomen a species of spinal shivers 
every time they hear it mentioned. 

Superintendents and managers of well planned mines, 
fully equipped with every modern appliance for economy 


tion, particularly since it is the intention of the owners 
to extract the utmost possible percentage of the coal 
measures before abandoning the mines. 

The entire plant, inside and out, has been arranged 
with this purpose definitely in view. No. 1 colliery was 
opened about nine years ago, and the output of the mine 
is shipped over the Adena branch of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie R.R. At the point where the shaft was sunk, the 
coal hes about 86 ft. below the surface, and while at. many 
points the hills rise above the level of the shaft mouth 
to such an extent that the survey shows 300 or more feet 
of overlying strata, yet the mine is nongaseous. The 
natural dip of the seam at this locality is about 17 ft. 
to the mile, east. 

This colliery is laid out and equipment installed to 
handle 2500 tons per day. The system of mining is the 
ordinary room-and-pillar method generally in vogue in 





THr TIPPLE AND PoweER PLANT 


and safety, are not superstitious, but we all know what 
has happened to most of the operations which have been 
proudly designated as “models” in the last decade. 

So in order to break the “hoodoo,” if any exists, we are 
compelled to substitute a term synonymous with all that 
is good and modern in mine methods and equipment as 
relates to its installation at a-given operation, and at the 
moment at least nothing more nearly designative of what 
we want to describe occurs to us than the word “premier.” 
The reason for selecting this appellation will perhaps be 
more apparent when the equipment and methods of opera- 
tions are more fully comprehended. 


An ExtTeENsIve Fietp Is REACHED 


The shaft is sunk to the Pittsburgh No. 8 seam, and 


-into a block of this splendid coking and gas-producing 


coal comprising almost 8000 acres in one field. This is 
to be eventually worked out from the mine in question, 
or No. 1, and also from colliery No. 2, which is, in 
many respects, a counterpart of the first. It will be read- 
ily admitted therefore that this is a man-sized proposi- 





*Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


A CORNER OF THE ENGINE RooM 


this seam, butt entries being turned off at about 450-ft. 
intervals, with rooms turned off the butts on 33-ft. cen- 
ters, with 9-ft. ribs between rooms. 


BotH MutLes AND Motors Are USsrEp 


Haulage of coal from working places to shafts is at 
present accomplished part by mule and part by motor. 
One 12-ton, three 6-ton and one 5-ton electric locomotives 
are used to haul the coal from the partings to the shaft 
bottom, with 15 mules transporting it from the work- 
ing places to the partings. Haulage is in no sense 
difficult in this locality, owing to the even grade of the 
coal measure. 

Undercutting is done by 19 electric chain machines, 
1? of them being of the 19-A Jeffrey type. Transportation 
is accomplished by four hundred and fifty 214-ton ca- 
pacity wood cars. Hoisting from mine to surface is ac- 
complished by a Wellman-Seaver-Morgan hoist with a 
capacity of four cars per minute. The engines are fitted 
with a Nicholson overwinding device. 

The mine is splendidly ventilated, in keeping with 
other uptodate measures, by an 814x16-ft. Cappel fan, 
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98,000 cu.ft. of air per minute being produced at a speed 
of 100 r.p.m. against a 214-in. water gage. At the shaft 
bottom and along much of the main roadway and travel- 
ing-way is installed a most modern system of lighting and 
timbering. The comparatively great strength of steel I- 
beams is here being taken advantage of to protect the 
roadways and shaft bottoms from falls that would other- 
wise inevitably cause loss of time and money in a roof 
as brittle as this. In addition, this gives the space essen- 
tial to a free movement of men, motors, and animals im- 
possible where wooden supports are employed. 

The electric lighting used throughout nearly all the 
main roads, as well as in the shaft bottom, is an innova- 
tion which is fortunately becoming more common, It 1s 
still rare, however, in comparison with what it would be 
if managers and owners of nongaseous mines only realized 
the wonderful possibilities for economy and safety that he 
in a well lighted shaft bottom and main haulage and 
traveling-ways. We venture the assertion that if this cin- 
gle feature of a modern mine like that under discussion 





Hosting ENGINE AT CoLuieRyY No. 1 


were but properly investigated and understood the stygian 
blackness of most of our soft-coal mines would in a short 
time be a thing of the past, insofar as the shaft and slope 
bottoms, the drifts and the various traveling-ways and the 
main haulage roads are concerned. 

Likewise, the constantly decaying, death-dealing, fall- 
producing wood cross-piece as generally used to uphold 
the more or less brittle strata forming the roof of the 
Pittsburgh No. 8 seam, would give way far more rapidly 
than it is doing at present to the stauch steel I-beam in 
wide entries, particularly if the ultimate economy and 
the present merits of the steel supports were better under- 
stocd. 

Many investigations of the comparative benefits to be 
derived from the use of the I-beam for this purpose have 
convinced the writer that its installation is far more gen- 
erally justified in the interest of ultimate economy, pres- 
ent efficiency and the welfare of the employees than many 
mine owners will allow themselves to believe. 


THE 

The tipple at colliery No. 1 was designed by George 
S. Baton, of Pittsburgh, Penn., and erected by the Pitts- 
burgh Construction Co. of the same place. It is built en- 


tirely of steel, and is equipped with two Phillips auto- 
matic cross-over dumps. Screening apparatus is also pro- 


TrpPpLE Is oF STEFL 
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vided to produce the following grades: One,and one- 
quarter inch lump, nut and slack coal, run-of-mine and 
34-in. lump. 

Slate and other refuse is dumped at the tipple and con-— 
veyed to the refuse heaps by means of an aérial tramway 
system, which is an improvement over the method of slate 
handling generally in use. This slate-disposal system is — 
not considered as being the least of many features in- 
stalled at this plant with the single aim in view of ulti- 
mate economy of operation and present efficiency both 
combined with speed and safety. 

In the matter of power the plant is equally uptodate. 
Steam is generated by two batteries of 150-hp. Erie boil-_ 
ers, and two batteries of 125-hp. Stirling boilers, the 
draft being furnished by a brick stack 150 ft. high, and 
4 ft. in inside diameter at the top. 

Electric current is generated by two 200-kw. Westing- 
house, and one 500-kw. Ridgway generators, both being 
direct-connected to Erie-Ball engines. These machines 


GENERATORS AT CoLuLIeRY No. 1 


also supply electric current for the operation of all ma-- 
chinery at Colliery No. 2. | 

The mining town in which live most of the employees 
of No. 1 colliery, is composed of 88 houses of four rooms 
each, built double, and six 6-room houses for the use of 
mine officials. All these are of frame construction and 
neatly painted in gray with white trimmings. Each house 
is provided with a good sized garden divided from its” 
neighbor by a well-built, neatly painted fence. 


THE WATER SuppLy Is ADEQUATE 








The welfare of the employees and their families is 
equally well cared for in other respects, the water supply 
being remarkable for a mining community. This water 
supply is modern and sufficient for all purposes, a reser- 
voir holding 13,000,000 gallons, having been built under 
contract by William N. Miller, of St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
The water from this reservoir first passes through a filter- 
ing system erected by W. B. Scaife & Son, of Pittsburgh, 
and reaches the houses and other buildings under pres- 
sure. 

The office buildings, engine and generator rooms, boiler 
and fan houses, and in fact all the - mine buildings excep 
the tipple, are built of a buff-colored brick, presenting an 
appearance quite in keeping with the rest of the plant. 
The work at this colliery since its beginning has been un- 
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under the close supervision of Superintendent David 
Thomas, and general manager, F. Armstrong. Mr. 
Thomas will be remembered by most mining men of the 
Pittsburgh field as having been active in the operation of 
some of the most extensive bituminous mines in that re- 
gion, including the large Ellsworth colliery. He is evi- 


dently a manager who has the happy faculty of combin- | 


ing the conservative qualities of the old-school manager 
with the enthusiasm and optimism necessary to grasp and 
utilize all that scientific theory offers an uptodate mine 
manager. 


on 
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foreman Peter Dlesk, assisted by Henry Whitlock, and 
Martin Jalensz. 

A complete equipment of mine-rescue apparatus is 
kept on hand at No. 1 mine, including oxygen helmets 
and other necessary first-aid supplies. A noticeable ar- 
rangement for the prevention of accidents is an automatic 
safety gate which opens only when the cage is at rest at 
the ground landing. This is the product of A. J. Allsop, 
of Jerome, Penn. It is but one of many efforts made by 
the Provident Coal Co. to conserve the life and limb 


The underground workings are in charge ofM™fof every person in its employ. 
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Experiments with Animals in Carbon Monoxide 


By Grorce A. BurreLL AND FRANK M. SEIBERT 


SYNOPSIS—Results of careful experiments indicate 
that canaries are best adapted for exploration work. Both 
animals and men may be affected differently by the same 
proportion of carbon monowide, and because some animals 
have an abnormally high resistance to the gas, more than 
one animal should be used at a time. 

The usefulness of small animals in detecting vitiated 
air in mines is well established. The Bureau of Mines 
and others have much information on this subject, but in 
order to make this paper brief, accounts of their practical 
use or of accidents which occurred because they were not 
used will not be given here. 

The Bureau has experimented with most of the more 
common small animals, such as: canaries, guinea pigs. 
rabbits, chickens, dogs, mice and pigeons, and finds that 
canaries or mice are the most suitable for the work. Of 
the two the Bureau finds canaries to be the more sensitive. 
They were used in England before their acceptance in 
this country ; presumably in places on the Continent also. 
Their usefulness in husbanding the resources of breath- 
ing apparatus is of great importance. 

An additional reason for the use of canaries lies in the 
fact that they are generally easily obtainable, and become 
pets of the men who have them. If handled intelligently 
in rescue operations, they seldom die as a result of their 
exposure to carbon monoxide. 

In rather a brief manner, one of the objects of this 
paper is to give the results of experiments by the Bureau 
which have shown that canaries may be used repeatedly in 
rescue operations without danger of their being more sus- 
ceptible to carbon-monoxide poisoning after many ex- 
posures. This fact had not been determined experiment- 
ally hitherto, as far as I am aware. A second important 
investigation is into the relative effect of carbon mon- 
oxide on men and small animals. Carbon monoxide was 
the gas experimented with because it is that constituent 
of afterdamp, which is most insidious in its action, most 
difficult to detect, and responsible for many of the deaths 
‘caused by mine explosions. Moreover, small animals feel 
distress sooner than men in atmospheres vitiated by other 
gases than carbon monoxide, and so their action in all 
irrespirable gases will serve as a valuable indication of 
the presence of those gases when in quantities danger- 
ous to human life. 





Note—Paper presented before the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 4-5, 1913 Published with 
the permission of the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 


Errect OF REPEATED EXposurRE TO CARBON MONOXIDE 


Details of these experiments will be given later in a 
publication of the Bureau. They will only be outlined 
here. Canaries, mice and guinea pigs were repeatedly ex- 
posed to carbon monoxide under different conditions. In 
some experiments they were exposed to atmospheres that 
distress them in about 2 minutes. In the case of canar- 
les, 0.25 per cent. was used in some experiments and the 
animals were exposed 7 to 10 successive times. 

For instance, the animal was exposed to collapse, and 
then when it had apparently recovered (7 to 12 minutes), 
it was exposed again and again, the object being to see 
if, after many exposures to a certain percentage of the 
gas, they would upon subsequent exposures show distress 
in a greater length of time, i.e., become more or less accli- 
matized to the gas. No acclimatization effect was no- 
ticed. 

The same experiment was performed with mice and 
guinea pigs with the same result. Other percentages be- 
side 0.25 per cent. were also used in the case of both 
canaries and mice. The experiments were also carried 
further to the extent that the same animals that had been 
exposed several or many times on one day were exposed 
many times the next day and on successive days. 

Animals were also exposed to percentages that quickly 
distress them, and after removal from the atmosphere and 
recovery, were placed in atmospheres that ordinarily do 
not apparently affect fresh animals. This experiment 
was also reversed, the animals being first placed in at- 
mospheres which do not affect them (for a long time, at 
least), say 0.10 per cent. in the case of canaries, and 
then they were exposed to atmospheres that ordinarily 
affect them quickly, to see if results different from the 
ordinary could be obtained. 

In performing this work, the results of which can be 
briefly told, but which required considerable time for its 
performance, the conditions of recovery work with the 
aid of small animals were kept in view. In such work 
parties would usually advance until the animals showed 
distress. The animals would then in all probability be 
carried back to fresh air, and further advance, if such 
were made, would be accomplished with breathing appar- 
atus. A general reconnoissance might be made with the 
animals to define the danger zone of the mine. In the 
latter event they might be exposed to proportions of car- 
bon monoxide that would in each case cause collapse. 
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SEVERAL OTHER POSSIBLE CONTINGENCIES 


It may happen, in other cases, that the animals may be 
first used in a part of the mine where very small per- 
centages of carbon monoxide exist, say 0.10 per cent., 
a proportion that does not usually seem to affect canaries 
or mice within one or two hour’s time (as far as can be 
observed) and then they may be used in a place where a 
larger percentage may be present. It is possible, too, that 
an animal which collapses at a certain place because of 
the proportion of carbon monoxide there, might upon re- 
covery be used in an atmosphere containing a proportion 
that does not usually affect a fresh animal. Finally, the 
same animal might be exposed over several successive 
days while a mine was being explored. 

It is believed that the experiments performed show 
that animals will not become acclimatized to carbon mon- 
oxide under the conditions surrounding recovery work 
in mines, and hence become less useful and even a source 
of danger. It might be mentioned that this question has 
been raised several times in discussing the use of small 
animals for detecting afterdamp in mines. 

It should be mentioned that two Canadian investiga- 
tors, G. G. Nasmith? and D. A. S. Graham, found that 
animals finally become acclimatized by continued expo- 
sure, le., if a guinea pig is exposed for days or weeks 
to small percentages, it can finally stand exposures that 
would otherwise kill it, but our tests have shown that 
in the case of small animals which are quickly removed 
to fresh air (after distress is shown) and then exposed 
again for a reasonable number of times, this acclimati- 
zation effect is not apparent. The two methods of experi- 
mentation are not parallel. It is pertinent to add that 
the effect Nasmith and Graham observed in guinea pigs— 
an increase in the red-blood cells—has been observed in 
men working around blast furnaces, the gas from which 
contains a high percentage of carbon monoxide. 


EFFECTS ON DIFFERENT ANIMALS OF THE SAME 
PROPORTIONS OF CARBON MONOXIDE 


The Bureau has performed many experiments in order 
to draw some conclusions regarding the effect on dif- 
ferent animals of the same species of a given proportion 
of carbon monoxide. It was found that in general a 
given percentage of that gas affected different ani- 
mals of the same species in about the same length of 
time. The results were, at least, closely enough in agree- 
ment to justify reliance on the use of animals in mine- 
rescue work, but once in a while an animal behaved mark- 
edly differently from what was expected. This is more 
true of mice than of canaries, yet even in the case of the 
latter several of them should be taken with an exploration 
party. 


THe Revative Errect or SMALL AMOUNTS OF CARBON 
MoNOXIDE ON MEN AND SMALL ANIMALS 


In reading over accounts of rescue and recovery work 
in mines, one is impressed with the fact that some users 
of small animals have not been entirely satisfied with 
the behavior of mice and birds (especially mice), because 
men have apparently felt distress before the animals be- 
came affected. The Bureau as the result of many exper- 
iments made to determine the resistance of small animals 





1The hematology of carbon-monoxide poisoning. “Journ. 


Physiology,” 1906, Vol, 25, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 32-52. 
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to carbon-monoxide poisoning believes it has the data at 
hand which explains this dissatisfaction. 

It was found, for instance, that almost all of the ani- 
mals tried, do not show sufficient distress in one hour’s 
time, with 0.10 per cent. of carbon monoxide, to make 
them valuable for detecting this percentage of the gas. 
In some cases the length of exposure was extended to 
three hours without any effects being observed. In one 
case only was a canary affected in so short a time as 12 
min. by 0.10 per cent. of carbon monoxide. 

With another bird and the same percentage of carbon 
monoxide, distress was scarcely observable in three hours. 
Only a disposition to remain quiet was observed. Eight 
different canaries were used and six different mice. Only 
one mouse out of many was slightly affected in so 
short a time as 30 min. with 0.10 per cent., and even it 
was not overcome in 4 hours. Neither chickengs nor 
pigeons were visibly distressed. 

In an atmosphere containing 0.15 per cent. of carbon 
monoxide, canaries showed distress in from 5 to 30 min. 
A mouse showed slight distress at the end of an hour. 
With 0.20 per cent. canaries responded in from two to 
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five minutes except in one case (35 min.). Three mice 


responded in 12 min., and a fourth in 46 min. No blood 
tests were made, the object being to determine the useful- 
ness of the animals for mining work, where their behavior 
as apparent to the eye is the only guide. Haldane states 


that 0.06 per cent. carbon monoxide is sufficient to pro- 


duce distinct symptoms in mice.2 We do not hesitate to 
say that because of his greater experience in experiment- 
ing with small animals, Dr. Haldane might detect out- 
ward symptoms in a mouse that would eseape our at- 
tention. On the other hand, we have had greater exper- 
ience than many of those who might use small animals in 
mines. Further, in the laboratory, observations are better 
made than in the mine where the light may be poor. 

Dr. Haldane made many experiments with himself 
as the subject in determining the effect of carbon mon- 
oxide on men.* He found that 0.12 per cent. causes a 
mouse to sprawl in 11 min. Haldane felt a slight tend- 
ency to palpitation in 33 min. In 90 min., he had dis- 
tinct dimness of vision and hearing and a slight tendency 
to stagger, besides abnormal panting when he stopped 
the experiment long enough to run up and down stairs. 
In two hours’ time vision and hearing became markedly 
impaired and there was some confusion of mind. When 
the mouse was finally removed from the cage it could not 
move about. After 18 min. from the time of stopping, 


Haldane had a distinct throbbing headache which did 


not last long. 


THe Minimum HarMruL PERCENTAGE OF CARBON 
MONOXIDE 


With 0.045 per cent. of carbon monoxide, Haldane did 
not notice any symptoms in the four hours that the ex- 
periment was carried on, but on running upstairs there 
was unusual panting, slight palpitation, ete. A mouse 
was not distinctly affected. In defining the minimum 
harmful or poisonous percentage of carbon monoxide, 
Haldane states that 0.05 per cent. in pure air is just suf- 
ficient to produce in time very slight symptoms in man, 





*The relation of the action of carbonic oxide to oxygen 
tension. J. S. Haldane, “Journ. Physiology,” Vol. 18, 1895, 
pp. 201-217. 


®The action of carbon monoxide on man. 


Jno. Haldane, 
“Journ. Physiology,” Vol. 18, 1895, pp. 430-462. 
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and the same percentage produces very slight symptoms 
in mice. He states that 0.20 per cent. is very dangerous 
to man. With 0.05 per cent. and thereabouts, Haldane 
finds that the gas finally begins to affect man and the 
outward signs appear in mice. 

Haldane’s observations on mice are not entirely in ac- 
cord with our own researches. The reasons are probably, 
as already stated, differences in observation. We are con- 
vinced from our experiments that in a mine with poor 
light, and perhaps only hurried examination of the ani- 
mal, and by persons more or less inexperienced in the 
actions of such animals, mice and canaries will not usually 
show distress pronounced enough to give good warning 
with 0.10 per cent. or less of carbon monoxide. Haldane’s 
work shows that this percentage may finally affect men— 
a headache in 40 or 50 min. perhaps, or slight tendency 
to palpitations in less time. This condition will be a 
considerable time removed from actual distress or un- 
steadiness of movement. At the end of 20 min., one of 
the authors had only a shght headache when he exposed 
himself to 0.25 per cent. carbon monoxide (in air). 
Later, however, he became very ill. Canaries collapsed 
in just a few minutes. 

In connection with the above laboratory experiments, 
we have made observations regarding the use of small 
animals in mines. One instance is noteworthy, as fol- 
lows: 

A mine fire recently occurred and a sample of mine 
gas was obtained that contained the following constitu- 


ents: 
SAMPLE OF MINE GAS 





(Git dg Eis re Ob etc ae ae ee 1.10 per cent. 
5 anda Saal 2S ANRC ey ee 18.61 per cent. 
CME TN eae eas ike bb le! o's ie eas wal’ 0.12 per cent. 
Rd pee et, SoG. art « sian, 0.42 per cent. 
EN ree Part aT. Dc'< oc sce''s or sis 6 ei) one 79.75 per cent. 
PACs rey ties. a, as, lavopare 0 'e \e (le. 0) sire 100.00 per cent. 


This sample was obtained in a place where exploration 
work was being conducted. Canaries carried with the 
party were not affected, but two of the men finally com- 
plained of a bad headache. Later when they went to the 
surface they became ill. One was indisposed all even- 
ing. The birds were with the men continually. 

These facts, although they appear damaging against 
the use of small animals for the purpose proposed, only 
militate in part against their usefulness. They still re- 
main, in our opinion, the best indicators of carbon mon- 
oxide for exploring parties in mines that we have. Ca- 
naries will give ample warning of percentages of carbon 
monoxide immediately dangerous to men. When the pro- 
portion of carbon monoxide is 0.15 per cent., canaries 
will show distress usually in from 5 to 12 min. With 
0.20 per cent. the distress is apparent usually in from 2 
to 6 min. For distress to appear ju men with those per- 
centages requires much longer time, although in the case 
of some individuals the effects may, when they do ap- 
pear, last for hours. We have also determined this 
point experimentally, as have others. Men cannot stand 
_the exposure to collapse from carbon monoxide as animals 
can. Canaries and mice after distress and collapse re- 
cover quickly if exposed to fresh air—only a matter of 
minutes usually. In the case of men exposed to collapse, 
recovery is often a matter of days. 


REASONS FOR VARIABLE EFFECTS OF CARBON MONOXIDE 
ON MEN 


In assigning reasons for the variable effects produced 
on men and small animals by small quantities (say 0.10 
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per cent. and under) of carbon monoxide, we would say 
that it is largely a question of observation. The blood 
of the animal is, of course, taking up the carbon mon- 
oxide, but only slowly and to the extent that even after 
a long time, one hour or more, the only effect in the ani- 
mal may be a slight sluggishness or disinclination to 
move about. Men, on the other hand, especially when 
moving about or doing hard work, absorb much more 
oxygen and hence more carbon monoxide than when at 
rest, and may finally feel a slight or even a severe head- 
ache in the same gas mixture that is only slightly or not 
affecting the animals (as far as can be observed). 

The men may even finally become very sick. It is not 
believed that any pronounced acclimatization effect is 
produced in an animal on a short exposure which would 
account for the apparent resistance. It must be remem- 
bered that a man is in an excellent position to determine 
effects upon himself long before distress occurs, in the 
case of small percentages of carbon monoxide. 

When the carbon-monoxide content of an atmosphere 
is raised from 0.10 per cent. to say 0.15 or 0.20 per cent.. 
the susceptibility of a canary or mouse to the gas is 
markedly increased, as judged by the action of the ani- 
mal—so much more than in the case of men that a canary 
especially may show distress in 5 min., while a man may 
require 30 or more min, <A man, if he exposes himself 
so long, however, may finally become quite sick, and if he 
remains in the poisonous atmosphere for longer periods, 
may become dangerously affected. 


THE Gas May Arrect Dirrerent Persons IN A DIF- 
FERENT MANNER 


The Bureau has compiled data from different sources 
to show the effects produced on different persons by car- 
bon monoxide. The fact is clearly brought out that the 
gas may affect different persons in a different manner. 
Long-standing after-effects produced in people by severe 
poisoning, although apparently rare, are by no means un- 
known. It appears to be the evidence usually that re- 
covery from exposure is complete, but that in the case of 
some individuals long-standing after-effects may follow. 

These after-effects on different people cannot be con- 
nected absolutely with any degree of exposure, i.e., one 
short exposure to large percentages, repeated exposures 
to large percentages as usually happens in the case of 
blast-furnace gas, or slow exposure to collapse with small 
percentages of the gas, as in the case of miners exposed to 
the smaller percentages that are found in mines follow- 
ing explosions. 

In the case of the same individual the final blood sat- 
uration is what counts. The point is that different peo- 
ple may withstand different degrees of blood saturation. 
In the case of blast-furnace men, the same men may be 
exposed to collapse or severe temporary sickness time and 
again. Usually, as far as can be observed from their be- 
havior, they retain their normal condition, although, as 
has been pointed out by Thomas Oliver,’ severe after-ef- 
fects may linger for two years. 

This appears to be exceptional. An Illinois commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into conditions around steel 
plants, found it hard to separate effects on steel workers 
produced by bad living conditions and those produced 
on some of the men by carbon monoxide, although they 
were inclined to the view that carbon-monoxide poison- 





4Thomas Oliver, “Diseases of Occupation,” p. 67. 
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ing had much to do with the generally poor condition 
of some of the employees. The exact action of the gas 
in producing severe nervous disorders still remains 
somewhat obscure. Some do not believe the action so 
simple as to merely temporarily deprive the system of 
oxygen, as in the case of suffocation, although most of 
the good experimental evidence points to this view. 

An analogy is found in men who work at high 
altitudes or suddenly ascend to extreme heights in bal- 
loons, where the oxygen tension is very low. Different 
individuals also may be affected differently at high al- 
titudes. One must believe that in cases both of carbon- 
monoxide poisoning and oxygen deprivation by other 
causes, the idiosyncrasy of the individual plays an im- 
portant part. Others have laid much stress on this point. 


GurINnEA Pras May Become IMMUNE 


As regards acclimatization to the gas, it has been strik- 
ingly shown that guinea pigs may become immune. The 
compensation found in pigs has also been in part observed 
in men. The red-blood cells increase to compensate for 
those put out of action by the carbon monoxide. How 
long this may continue without markedly distressing men 
is important. 

Repeated exposure to carbon monoxide may occur in 
the case of miners, in those who do the shot-firing. Blast- 
ing explosives always produce some carbon monoxide in 
coal mines. Men may return too quickly to the work- 
ing face (before gases have disappeared), to examine 
their shot, and thus expose themselves to percentages, 
usually small, of the gas. Where large shots are fired. 
where the ventilation is poor, and where the working 
faces are too far ahead of the last breakthrough, contact 
by men with harmful percentages of carbon monoxide 
and other poisonous gases may follow. Miners at some 
mines frequently go home sick from powder smoke. The 
general effect of such exposure on them cannot be any- 
thing but bad. 


AFTERDAMP WILL DIFFER IN COMPOSITION 


In the conduct of exploration work one sometimes 
hears it said that certain individuals of a party were able 
to withstand atmospheres that caused distress in other 
members of the same party. This may be true because 
some men are more affected than others by the same 
proportions of the gas, but one or two other causes must 
be kept in mind. Afterdamp in different parts of a 
mine (in some places quite close together) will differ 
much in composition, to the extent that at one place a 
very small and insignificant amount of carbon monoxide 
might be present, while at another place, close by, a harm- 
ful proportion might exist. One person in a party un- 
knowingly might encounter the latter atmosphere while 
his comrades do not. 

Another reason usually less apparent to an exploring 
party has to do with the fact that the amount of carbon 
monoxide absorbed depends, of course, upon the air 
breathed. A man at rest may breathe 7 or 8 liters of air 
per minute. -By even moderate exertion this can be in- 
creased to 3 or 4 times that quantity. It follows that if 
one or more members of an exploring party work harder 
than others they will become poisoned more quickly than 
their fellows. 


SUMMARY 


1. Small animals may be used repeatedly in explora- 
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tion work without becoming less useful as indicators of 

carbon monoxide. : 

2. Of the more common small animals, canaries are | 
best adapted for exploration work. 

3. Men may feel distress, especially if they work hard, 
in the presence of smal] proportions of carbon monoxide | 
(0.10 per cent, or under) when animals at rest in their 
cages do not show Jit distinctly. 

4. It is found occasionally that different animals of — 
the same species may be affected differently by the same 
proportion of carbon monoxide; hence more than one 
animal should be used at a time. 


< 


Safety Hook for Miner’s Check 


In the Langenbrahm mine at Essen, Germany, and in 
a number of Upper Silesian operations, a clever device — 
for attaching the miner’s check to the car has been used 
with satisfaction. It is described in Gliickauf, and con- 
sists of an iron rod hooked at one end and originally 
straight at the other. The straight end is thrust through 
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AFTER INSERTION IN SIDE 
oF Car 


THE CHECK HOOK BEFORE AND 


a hole in the side of the car and then bent into a ring 
which hangs down. 

The check can be hung on the hook only when the ring” 
inside the car is free to be lifted. When the car is full 
the coal holds the ring flat against the side so that no- 
one can tamper with the check. This device is manufac- 
tured by the Rheinischen Handelsgesellschaft m. b. H., of 
Mors, Germany. 


cx 
ve 


John Lind—Coal Miner 


There are probably few people in the country who are 
aware of the fact that John Lind, President Wilson’s per- 
sonal representative in Mexico, was at one time identified — 
with the Western coal industry. About 20 years ago, Mr. * 
Lind ‘and others, of Salt Lake City, Utah, developed — 
what has later proved to be one of the most enduring and } 
successful of the Western coal operations. The com-— 
pany was organized under the name of the Diamond Coal 
& Coke Co., the operation being located at Diamond-— 
ville, in what was then Uintah County, Wyo. Their orig- 
inal opening, No. 1 mine, is still in operation. Some 
time later, practically the entire capital stock of the 
company was taken over by the Amalgamated Copper 
Co., and it has since proved to be the most important and 
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Notes on the Clinkering of Mixed Coals 


By R. D. QuicKEL* 


SYNOPSIS—Some interesting data on the clinkering 
of fuel miatures of different coals at high temperatures, 
with particular reference to railroad work. The author 
comments on the well known inconsistencies in clinkering 
and gives detailed results of some interesting problems he 
has met with. 


ve 


The object of this paper is to call attention to some 
facts, relative to the combustion of mixed coal, the unsat- 
isfactory results sometimes experienced when burning 
them and the reasons for same. I have also endeavored to 
evolve some rules whereby it may be determined whether 
or not clinkering will result when certain coal or coals 
are burned in a locomotive firebox. The locomotive fire- 
box has been used in the practical and theoretical work 
connected with this paper, because a locomotive under 
maximum working conditions generates temperatures 
higher than are probably generated in any other common 
combustion chamber. 


SomME PECULIARITIES OF THE CLINKERING PROBLEM 


As to the clinkering of coals the latest textbooks men- 
tion that such a thing occurs, but give no reasons as to 
the actual cause, although some of them do mention that 
the ash of the coals have something to do with it. Every 
user of steam coal has discovered fuels which would not 
give him satisfactory results, and large consumers have 
also discovered that they could not use a mixture of cer- 
tain coals. In all cases the results were only found after 
an immense amount of trouble. These errors in purchas- 
ing fuel are most expensive. 

The fuel-purchasing department of the Queen & Cres- 
cent Route discovered years ago that it was impractic- 
able to mix certain coals together and get satisfactory 
results, and that it was necessary to run actual locomo- 
tive tests with the mixed fuel to find out if it would give 
maximum steam pressure. For instance, we draw our 
present fuel supply for the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Ry. from four separate and distinct dis- 
tricts. From three of these districts we can, and do, mix 
the coal indiscriminately on our coal chutes, while that 
from the fourth district will not burn without clinkering, 
if mixed with any of the other coals from the three dis- 
tricts mentioned; in other words, if we were to come 
to a coaling station with about half a tank of fuel from 
the fourth district, and were to fill the tender with coal 
from any of the other three districts, we would, in a short 
time, have clinker trouble on our locomotives, which would 
result eventually in an engine failure. 

With our present equipment we have found that some- 
times either one of the two coals would be absolutely sat- 
isfactory when used by itself, but when mixed, these 
same two coals proved entirely unsatisfactory. We have 
also found that sometimes certain mixed coals will give 





*Fuel agent, Queen & Crescent Route, Lexington, Ky. 


Note—Paper read at the mid-winter meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Mining Institute, Lexington; Ky., Dec. 8, 1913. 


+Probably one of the latest discussions on this subject is 
that by F. R. Wadleigh, which appeared in “Coal Age,” Vol. 
1, p. 1207, and was supplemented with a discussion by Wm. 
B. Phillips on page 111 of Vol. 2, and A. Bement on page 218. 
Another article on the same subject will be found on page 
862 of the same volume.—Hditor. ‘ 


perfect satisfaction in our stationary boiler plants, but 
when used on a locomotive they proved as complete a 
failure. 

As previously stated, actual experience on locomotives 
has shown that certain coals or certain mixtures of coal 
will clinker. If we can find any simple method of deter- 
mining by calculation from a true analysis, involving both 
proximate analysis of the coal and the ash analysis, 
whether a coal will or will not clinker, we have discovered 
something which should be of help, both to the coal deal- 
er himself and the man who buys coal. It has been my 
experience that a great many coal salesmen fool them- 
selves in regard to their own product. 

Today, when a steam coal must stand on its merits 
with regard to contract based on B.t.u.’s, and ash and 
sulphur content, a coal salesman cannot know too much 
about the fuel he is trying to sell. A contract let through 
misrepresentation, or ignorance, works a greater hardship 
on the seller, eventually, than on the buyer, on account 
of the bad reputation given the coal, and those who sell 
it. Different coals are not all suited for the same pur- 
pose, a great deal depending on the drafting, grates and 
temperatures reached in the various combustion cham- 
bers. 


KINDS OF CLINKER 


There are two separate and distinct kinds of clinkers 
formed in locomotive operation. The hard clinker is 
formed largely by improper firing and the other, known 
as the molasses clinker, is formed by the fusing together, 
or slagging, of the coal ash. Improper firing can never 
be directly responsible for the formation of a molasses 
clinker, but will undoubtedly hasten its formation. The 
hard and the molasses clinker differ widely 1 chemical 
composition, as is shown by the following analyses: 


Hard Clinker Molasses Clinker 


PINE Sea cra cates Mar Aa) RT SS ate, Ri ccf eh Mebane ce abe 56.50 35.04 
A Tirin ess beta do cole ete Ons Rae hetes Ss 35.20 17,32 
Ferric oxide. . LA Pay 9 BN Ue : 4.96 of. 12 
AEE Rt OR So eget ene me Rede whe wide ue Oy 0.66 7.42 
Magnesia....... Sa Seen oe OS one eae 0.83 1.12 
MeO GaSe ere Neo ls Si macmt cee ebeitiece 5 nic ete ateoy 1.14 0.87 
Siro FY Seat ta eh ers ed DAC OI ARE AD 0.43 0.63 
(SIPUT AT vets ses Reine I AY, EAE Ce oR aden ele 1.00 trace 
SIMtANTUI, AIORIGG wick rat a rue el raceecoar none: trace 0.50 

PRET E epeNcRA ih Hye ct cn etaee Rae Copter acer ne nn 100.72 100.52 


These clinkers differ more widely in their formation 
and action in the firebox than they do in chemical compo- 
sition. The hard clinker gives the firebed, in the spot 
where it is formed, a dead appearance, which stays ap- 
proximately the same size as when first formed. This 
clinker can be easily remaved by simply pulling it out of 
the fire, or by turning it upside down or on its side when 
it is simply disintegrated by the action of the fire. The 
hard clinker has a tendency to stick together, and will 
not break when an attempt is made to remove it. 

The molasses clinker is altogether a different proposi- 
tion. When first formed its appearance in the firebox 1s 
similar to that of the hard variety, but instead of staying 
approximately the same size as when first noted, it will 
continue to grow larger in area. When it covers an area 
of approximately 4 sq.ft., small blue flames about 3 in. in 
length will be noticed coming up through it and also 
at the edges if examined when the engine is working or 
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with the blower on. This clinker will continue to grow 
until the entire surface of the firebox is covered. Upon 
attempting to remove it, we find that it will be soft, as 
compared to the hard clinker, and as fast as the upper 


part or crust is taken off it will be noted that the semi-ash ° 


underneath has run tégether like thick molasses. 

Examination of the ash pan and fire grates is also sur- 
prising. The clinker is found to have run down between 
the grate fingers and where hardened, hangs from the 
grate bars in long strings like icicles. Upon attempting 
to shake the grate, we find this impossible, as the clinker 
has filled the spaces between the grate bars, and has solidi- 
fied to such an extent as to prevent any chance for motion 
in the grate fingers. The only way a clinker of this char- 
acter can be removed is to clean the entire firebox and 
build a new fire. Of course, in a case of this character, 
we have experienced a disastrous engine failure. 

For anyone familiar with metallurgy or the principles 
thereof, it is evident that in the formation of a molasses 
clinker a metallurgical reaction of some kind has taken 
place. My attention was first called to the mat- 
ter of calculating the slags in coal ash by an article in 
the Colliery Engineer, by E. B. Wilson, editor. In this 
article and a subsequent one, read before the Coal Mining 
Institute of America, Mr. Wilson advocated the use of 
Ballenger’s Factors in connection with the metallurgical 
calculations which would be involved in figuring slags 
from the percentages of silica and the various oxides, as 
shown in the ash analysis of a coal. I applied these fac- 
tors in some calculations connected with practical engine 
tests and found them to give excellent results. 


DEFINITION OF A MONOSILICATE SLAG 


There are more than likely three different kinds of 
silicate slags formed in the fusing together of coal ash at 
high temperatures. However, as we are certain of the for- 
mation of the monosilicate variety, I will use this slag as 
typical in the following discussion. 

A monosilicate slag is one in which the ratio of the 
oxygen in the base is to the oxygen in the acid as one is 
to one. For the benefit of those unfamilar with metal- 
lurgical terms and chemical formulas, the following is 
given as an illustration of a morosilicate slag, expressed 
as a chemical formula. The slag formed in this case, 
formula for which is shown on the right-hand side of the 
equation, is known as a calcium monosilicate : 


Lime Silica Calcium Monosilicate 
2CaO + SiO, = 2Ca0 . SiO, 

It will be noted that because the silica contains two 
atoms of oxygen as written on the left-hand side of the 
equation, to make the ratio one to one, we must use two 
molecules of lime. Similarly we can write the silicate 
slags of magnesia, alumina, and ferric oxide, as follows: 


Magnesia Silica Magnesium Silicate 
2MgO + Si0, = 2Mg0O. SiO, 
Alumina Silica Aluminum Silicate 
2 Al,0, + 3810, = 2 Al1,0, . 3 8i0, 

Ferric Oxide Silica Tron Silicate 
%¥e.0,. -+- 3810, = 2 Fe,0, + 3810; 


The molecular weights and the symbols of the various 
atoms involved in the following calculations may be read- 
ily obtained from any international table of atomic 
weights. The ones given below are only those which will 
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be used in the subsequent calculations: Oxygen = O = 
16; magnesium — Mg = 24.36; iron = Fe = 55.9; 
alumina = Al = 27.1; calcium = Ca =. 40.1; silicon 
Referring back to the equation showing a calcium mono- 
silicate and substituting the atomic weights, we have the 
following : 
2 CaO + SiO, = 2CaO . Sid, 
112.2°4 60.4 = 172.6 
From this equation it is readily seen that it requires 
es = 0.543 parts of silica to combine with one part 
of lime to form a calcium monosilicate slag. The decimal 
fraction 0.543 is termed Ballenger’s factor for a lime 
silicate. Ballenger’s factor for magnesium, iron and 
aluminum silicates is determined as follows: 





For a Magnesium Silicate: 


13 MgO + SiO, = 2 MgO.SiO, 
80.72 60.4 


Ballenger’s Factor 
60.4 





141.12 80.72 — 0-747 
For an Aluminum Silicate: 
{ 2 Al,O; +3 SiO, = 2 Al,05.3 SiO, 181.2 
204.4: 181.2 385.6 204.4 = 0.886 
For an Iron Silicate (Ferric) 
{ 2 Fe.O; + 3SiO, = 2 Fe,0,.3 SiO, 181.2 
319.6 181.2 500.8 319.6 ~ 0:567 


Ballenger’s factors for the principal oxides found in 
the coal ash are then as follows: 


MgO = 0.747 
Al,O., = 0.886 

CaO = 0.5438 
Fe,0, = 0.567 


The following is a proximate analysis of the various 
sections of the No. 4 Blocton coal, in the Blocton field of 
Alabama; also analysis of the ash: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Bottom Fire Middle- Top No. 5 
Coal Clay man Coal Rash 
Moisture. <i 6 tee 2.00 0.83 0.91 1.33 1.35 
Volatile combustible... 36.03 7.07 24.36 34.71 17.12 
Fixed carbon......... 58.52 0.72 55.98 57.16 25.98 
oC) PORE omen ae 3.45 91.38 18.75 6.80 55. 55 
Motels. coace eee 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphuricn seca 0.76 None 0.23 0.40 0.27 
B.t.u.’s 14,150 None 12,405 13,840 Not  poss- 
ible to ig- 
nite on six 
attempts. 
Ash Analysis 
Silica 5 carrer. 11.34 52.32 28.00 20.40 60.42 
Herric-Ox1de: serio ae 31.84 5.44 12.64 14.80 3.20 
Alumina see eet b ies 13.40 24.20 7.82 11.26 30.24 
Lime <0 eee wi LOL De 0.50 26.90 26.66 0.72 
Magnesisu ssc econ 6.99 1.80 6.93 4.60 0.63 
Titanium s.2o. ee 0.36 0.80 trace 0.64 1.10 
1OZIGG SF). ae eee 
Sulphur senescveemee 17.82 2.26 7.97 trace 
Trioxide 
Potashetioes 2 eee 9.54 4.22 0.34 0.36 0.80 
SOd8 «se sats. oe eee 0.48 0.35 0.51 0.35 1.36 
Ignition. eee 8.91 15.96 13.12] 1.30 
Carbonatece eee eee trace much present none 
Moistturesco. ten ae 0.83 
Total $i n cies? 99 .04 99.37 101.36 100.16 99.77 
Fusibility in blast lamp Fusible Fusible Fusible Fusible _—_Infusible 


This coal was used as a locomotive fuel on the Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad for a period of two and one-half 
years, although during its successful performance the 
fireclay parting was not, to any extent, noticeable in the 
seam mined during that time. The rash practically 
amounted to nothing. Upon renewal. of the contract with 
the company mining this coal, and after same had run 
for a period of about six months, we began to have a great 
deal of difficulty with clinkered fires. The trouble was 
traced to the coal, analyses given above, and further 
shipments refused. An ordinary examination of the coal 
on the coal chutes, and in cars, did not show any un- 
usual percentage of incombustibles. Closer examination, 
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however, did show some little fireclay and rash in the 
product. The owner decided to have this coal washed, 
and a car was sent to a plant and the entire contents 
treated. I personally supervised a test of this washed 
coal on one of our manifest freight trains, with the fol- 
jowing result: 


A TEST oF THE BLocTON CoAL 


Left Birmingham Dec. 2, 1912, as first section train 77, 
south, engine 216, with 1360 net tons freight, 30 loads 
and 1 empty; maximum grade encountered for any dis- 
tance, 1 per cent.; coal washed and screened over a three- 
quarter inch screen. A peculiar thing was noted during 
this test in that no matter how the coal was fired it was 
impossible to make any black smoke. Of course, black 
smoke is not desirable at any time, but the fact remains 
that with the majority of coals, having from 25 to 35 per 
cent. volatile matter, smoke is easier made than elimin- 
ated, 

After the engine had been run about 30 miles, it was 
noticed that there was a slight dropping back in steam 
pressure, although several times while the engine was in 
side track at meeting points, the boiler popped off. On 
a grade known locally as Tuscaloosa Hill, about 55 miles 
from Birmingham, the steam dropped back to 135 Ib., 
and it was just possible for the engine to pull the train 
to the top of the hill and roll over into Tuscaloosa. We 
had a meeting point at Moundville, 15 miles south of 
Tuscaloosa, and after being in the side track at this point 
for about 15 min., steam pressure dropped back to 45 
pounds. 

The first clinker of any size was noted about 40 miles 
south of Birmingham; it was smal] and of the molasses 
variety. The clinker grew rapidly in area, and when 
the test train reached Tuscaloosa, it covered the entire 
area of the firebox. During the entire test the slice bar 
was not used once, and the engine was fired by the most 
uptodate methods. 

At Moundville an attempt was made to clean fire. It 
was soon discovered that as fast as the clinker was re- 
moved, what remained in the firebox ran together again, 
and it was necessary to knock the fire. The crust of this 
clinker was approximately 12 in. in thickness. It had 
been impossible to shake the grates for some time and 
upon examination of the grates and firebox, we found 
both completely filled with clinker. A microscopical exam- 
ination of the coal showed that some of it was impreg- 
nated with small partings of fireclay and rash; it was 
also found in the sample of coal that there was a small 
percentage of both of these present. 


DETERMINING THE 'T'ROUBLE 


Referring to the analyses of both the coal and the ash, 
it will be found that as far as the bases are concerned, 
we may eliminate practically all of them, except those for 
which we have already determined Ballenger’s factors. 
The sulphur is reported as sulphur trioxide, and it is 
probable that some part of it will combine with part of 
the lime, forming calcium sulphate (CaSO,). Assuming 
that 10 per cent. of the SO, combines with the lime, we 
would have available percentages of lime, as follows: 


A ti No. 2 Fire No.3 Middle- No. 4 Top 
Me eae tas Chew man Coal No. 5 Rash 
Lime <<. 14.89 0.45 24.21 24.40 0.65 


As sulphur trioxide is an unstable compound, the 
chances are that a large part of it will go off in the or- 
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dinary process of combustion. As we have also present 
some little carbonate and potash, part of the SO, may 
combine with the carbonate and potash, forming sodium 
sulphate, and potassium sulphate. 

Taking the factor for ferric oxide, 0.567, and multiply- 
ing it by 11.34, or the percentage of ferric oxide pres- 
ent in the bottom coal, we have: 

Fe,0, 0.567 X 31.84 = 18.05% of silica needed to unite with 31.84% FeO 
Similarly, 

CaO 0.543 X 14.89 

Al,0, 0.886 X 13.40 
MgO 0.747 X 6.99 


42,22 


8.08% of silica needed to unite with 14.89% CaO 
11.87% of silica needed to unite with 13.40% AlO 
5.22% of silica needed to unite with 6.99% MgO 


Ho i 








42.22% of silica needed to unite with bases present. 
11.34% of silica present in bottom coal. 


30.88% of silica needed. 
Performing similar calculations for the fireclay : 





Fe,0O, 0.567 X 5.44 = 3.08% 
CaO 0.543 X 0.50 = 0.27%- 
Al,O;3 0.886 X 24.20 = 21.33% 
MgO 0.747 X 1.80 = 1.34% 
26.02% of silica needed to unite with bases present. 
52.32% of silica present in fire clay. 
26.30% of silica in excess of bases. 
For middleman : 
Fe,0, 0.567 X 12.64 = 7.16% 
CaO’ 0.543 X 24.21 = 13.15% 
Al,O, 0.886 K 3.82 = 6.92% 
MgO 0.747 X 6.93 = 5.18% 





32.41% of silica needed to unite with bases present. 
28.00% of silica present in middle:aan. 


4.41% of silica needed. 


For top coal: 
Fe,0, 0.567 X 14.80 = 8.39% 
CaO 0.543 X 24.40 = 13.24% 
Al,O, 0.886: X 11.26 = 9.97% 
MeO 0.747 X 4.60 = 3.43% 


35.03% of silica needed to unite with bases present. 
20.40% of silica present. 


14.63% of silica needed. 


For rash: 
Fe,0, 0.567 X 3.20 =. 1.81% 
CaO 0.543 XO .65 = 0.35% 
Al,O, 0.886 X 30.24 = 26.79% 


MgO 0.747 X 0.63 ‘47% 


0 
29.72% of silica needed to unite with bases prese t,’ 
60.42% of silica present in rash. 


30.70% of silica in excess of bases. 

By referring to the above calculations, it will be found 
there is an excessive amount of bases in all but the fire- 
clay and rash, each of which shows silica to be largely in 
excess, and which would combine with the excess of bases 
in the bottom coal, middleman and top coal. The chemist 
also notes that in the analysis of the ash with a simple 
laboratory blast lamp, all but the rash were fusible. 

A summation of the percentages of silica needed to 
convert all the basic oxides present in the top coal, middle- 
man and bottom coal to a monosilicate slag gives us 
49.92 per cent. Likewise we find a total of 57.18 per 
cent. of silica in excess of that required to convert the 
basic oxides in the fireclay and rash. Subtracting, we 
find we have 7.08 per cent. silica in excess of what is 
needed. This amount of silica in excess need not be con- 
sidered as it would be removed in the preparation of the 
coal by washing. 

I desire to state here that while this coal did not give 
satisfaction on locomotives that it did give excellent re- 
sults as a power-house fuel, the reason, no doubt, being 
that the temperature reached in the power-house boiler, 
where it is now being used, is not near as high as that at- 
tained under maximum working conditions on a locomo- 
tive. 
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Electricity vs. Steam for Winches 

By W. H. 

SY NOPSIS—Exact comparative data of steam and elec- 

tric donkey engines or winches are difficult to secure. This 

article describes the results obtained by removing the pis- 

ton rods and gearing a motor to the crank disk of an en- 

gine used for transferring coal from barges to a delivery 
bin. 
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One of the difficulties in proving the economy of elec- 
tric power for donkey engines, winches and similar appli- 
cations is due to the fact that it is seldom possible to get 
data on exactly parallel cases. To compare the cost of 
operation of a given steam hoist with that of a different, 
although perhaps nearly similar, electric hoist is not satis- 
factory, and as a matter of fact, both sides of the question 
have been proved from data of this kind. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CoAL-HANDLING PLANT 


It is, therefore, gratifying to find a perfectly clear-cut 
case, where a motor has been directly substituted for 
a steam engine with no other change in the factors, and 
where the performance and the cost under both systems 
are easily obtainable. Such a hoist is shown in Fig. 1. 
As the illustration clearly shows, this device is used for 
taking coal from barges and loading it into a bin from 
which delivery wagons are supphed. 

Fig. 2 shows the hoist with the old steam boiler and 
the new motor. The only change in the hoist was to re- 
move the piston rods and bolt a ring gear to the crank 
disk, as the illustration shows. A pinion on the motor 
shaft meshes with this gear, so that the motor application 
is simple and was made without interfering with the daily 
operation of the hoist. 


THE S1zE AND AMOUNT OF 


The vertical distance from the top of the barge to the 
bin is 65 ft. The radius of the swing is 110 ft. and the 
average length of the swing is 70 ft. The weight of the 
bucket is 3800 lb. and its capacity is 42 bu., or 3192 Ib. 
The average amount of coal lifted per month is 203,219 
bu., or 7722 tons. The motor is a Westinghouse high- 
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torque slip-ring induction machine of 75 hp. capacity. 
Central station power is used, 

The cost to transfer 7722 tons with steam operation 
was, for coal $60, and for water $15. With electric opera- 
tion, the cost for power is 1c. a ton, so that the cost for 
the transferring of the same tonnage would be $77.22; 
practically the same figure. Hence, electric power is 
certainly not prohibitively expensive. 

Other items must, however, be considered as well as 
the cost. For the steam engine a licensed engineer is re- 
quired, whose wages are $125 a month, but a man can be 
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2. THrE Motor Is Grarep DIRECT To THE 
CRANK Disk 


obtained to operate the electric hoist with perfect satis- 
faction for $75 a month. ; 

Furthermore, the steam hoist required 60 sec. to make 
each trip, whereas the electric hoist, because it can be 
accelerated more rapidly, can make a trip in 50 see.—a 
20 per cent. increase in production. Hence, for a full 
10-hr, day, the electric hoist can make 120 more trips 
than the steam hoist and can transfer 5040 more bushels 
of coal. 

The motor is more reliable than the engine, requires 
little oil and no water, is always ready to operate without 
waiting for steam to come up to pressure, requires no at- 
tention when not in use, and has nothing to freeze up. 
Hence with the electric hoist the cost of repairs and main- 
tenance will be less and there will be fewer delays and 
shut-downs. The relative cost of electric operation will, 
therefore, be less and the production greater than the fig- 
ures given above. 
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A Portable Substation 


The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., of Windber, 
Penn., has recently added a 400-kw. Westinghouse port- 
able substation to its equipment, and is making an inter- 
esting use of the same. 


BERWIND WHITE =, 
PORTABLE 
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mitted efficiently only as alternating current at high 
voltage, and then converted into direct current at the sub- 
station for use underground. 

The Berwind-White Co. is developing its outlying prop- 
erties at a rapid rate and needs direct current at points 
where permanent substations have not yet been erected. 





THr PorRTABLE SUBSTATION ON A SIDETRACK 


As is well known, a substation consists of apparatus 
for changing alternating current into direct current and 
is generally necessary in mining work, because direct cur- 
rent must be used for haulage but cannot be transmitted 
economically over long distances. Hence, when the mine 
is located at a point remote from the power station, from 
which it draws its supply, the electric energy can be trans- 
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Tre TRANSFORMERS AND SWITCHBOARD 


The portable substation was therefore decided upon in or- 
der to prevent delays in development. This substation 
has the same equipment as that of a permanent installa- 
tion, namely, transformers to step down to a moderate 
voltage the high potential of the current received from 
the transmission line, a switchboard and a rotary con- 
verter, which receives alternating current and delivers 
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direct current. This apparatus is all mounted in a car 
resembling an ordinary freight car. 


THE PORTABLE SUBSTATION IN USE 


When work at a new development reaches, the point 
where direct current is necessary, the portable substation 
is hauled to the workings, connected to the transmission 
line and put in operation generating the necessary direct 
current. When the permanent substation is completed, 
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the portable one becomes unecessary and is taken to the 
next development. 

A further use for this substation is to provide insur- 
ance against shutdowns. If accidents occur at any of the 
permanent substations, the portable one is sent to carry 
the load until the necessary repairs are completed. One 
substation of this character, therefore, is practically the 
equivalent of a duplicate set of apparatus at each_per- 
manent installation. 
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_Use of Gasoline Motors in Mines 


By W. C. WuHitTcoms* 


SY NOPSIS—An elementary article on the gasoline mo- 

tor, showing how to compute the size of the locomotive, 

the weight of the rail and the velocity of the air current 

in which it should work. The author says that some ex- 

pert inspection should be provided and urges that gaso- 

line haulage is not unsafe if proper precautions are taken. 
33 

It must be some 12 or more years ago that the St. Ber- 
nard Mining Co. tried out a gasoline motor built by a 
man named Prouty. This machine was crude and was 
not a success. Other attempts to produce a workable 
locomotive were made in West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois; none of which were permanently success- 
ful. 

There is nothing mysterious or uncertain in regard 
to the use of gasoline motors in mines. The problems 
to be considered are the same as those presented by any 
mechanical system of haulage which depends on the trac- 
tive resistance of the rail for its hauling capacity. First: 
The local conditions should be thoroughly studied and 
profiles should be made of the haulage ways, showing 
grades, etc. The number of tons to be handled per day 
and hour should be carefully ascertained, the length of 
haul measured, the time required to make a return trip 
carefully estimated and from these data the number of 
cars it is necessary to handle per trip can be decided. 
Then we can ascertain the total weight of trip, figuring 
in the weight of both car and load and check the profiles 
to see what the grades are both in favor of and against 
the loads and empty trip. Then we decide on a motor 
with enough weight and power to handle the trip against 
the grades with a liberal margin of reserve. 


Car FRICTION AND GRAVITY RESISTANCE 


Ordinary mine cars will require from 30 to 40 lb. pull 
per ton to move them on a level track. The horizontal 
tractive resistance of modern cars in good condition may 
drop down as low as 20 Ib. per ton, but it is not safe to 
figure much less than 30 to 35 Ib. per ton on the level. 
For each 1 per cent. grade against the load, 20 lb. per 
ton must be added. For example, if a car will move on 
30 lb. per ton pull on a level, it will require 30 + 20 or 
50 lb. pull against a 1 per cent. grade, or 30 + 20 + 20 
or 70 lb. pull against a 2 per cent. grade. 

I mention these points, as an operator is apt to say his 
hauls are “practically level” when he may have places 





*General manager, Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, Tl. 
Note—Article read before the Kentucky Mining Institute, 
Lexington, Ky., Dee. 8 1913. 


with 1 or 2 per cent. grades against the loads and can- 
not see why his motor is not giving the results unless 
he has his profile and knows what he is doing. 

Again, when working against grades, the pull required 
to move or pull the cars not only increases, but the draw- 


_ bar pull of the locomotive is less as the motor has to pull 


its own weight up the grades. 


Draw-Bar Putt CancuLatep As Onr-Firra WeriGutr 
oF Moror 


I ordinarily figure that a motor will exert a draw-bar 
pull equal to one-fifth its weight in pounds when work- 
ing on a level and on dry rail of proper weight for the 
motor, but from this draw-bar pull exerted on a level we 
deduct 1 per cent. of the weight of the motor in pounds 
for each 1 per cent. grade. For example, a 5-ton motor 
will exert a tractive effort, or draw-bar pull, on the level of 
one-fifth of 10,000 Ib., or 2000 Ib. Against a 1 per cent. 
grade, we would have 2000 Ib. less 1 per cent. of 10,000 
Ib., or 2000 less 100 Ib., or 1900 lb., net; or 1800 lb., net, 
against a 2 per cent. grade, etc. We must not assume that 
the hauls are “practically level,’ but know what the 
grades are and make allowance for them. 


Eacu Rar SHoutp WeicH 4 Le. per Yarp ror Every 
Ton or WeIGHt oF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


Without the use of a formula, we roughly estimate 
that it requires a rail that will weigh at least 4 Ib. per 
yard for each ton of weight in the locomotive. For ex- 
ample, a 4-ton motor should run on a 16-lb. rail; a 5-ton 
on a 20-lb. rail, ete. This rail should be well laid and 
connected with fishplates. Low spots should be avoided. 
Switches should have long, easy points; curves should be 
as easy as possible, for the shocks and strains on a track 
increase about with the square of the velocity, and with 
mechanical haulage you not only get greater weights but 
higher speeds. Therefore, what might be a good track 
for mules is a poor track for locomotives. 

These points are common to all mechanical haulage. T 
raise them as there is some tendency among operators 
to think that because a gasoline motor is a self-contained 
and independent unit, it is not necessary to make as much 
preparation for putting it in operation as with other sys- 
tems of mechanical haulage, and to a certain degree, they 
are right, as it is not necessary to bond the rails or to 
line up the trolley wires with the track, etc., but good 
track conditions are essential to success with any system 
of mechanical haulage. 
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-is injurious to the men in the mine. 
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Tuer EFFECT OF THE GASOLINE Motor ON THE MINE AIR 


Much has been said about their effect on the mine venti- 
lation and the danger of using gasoline motors. The for- 
mer difficulty is easily removed. A gasoline engine will 
exhaust a small quantity of gas and of this discharge 
the most important impurity is carbon monoxide, as it is 
a dangerous gas, and a very small percentage in the air 
With an engine 
working properly there is little monoxide formed. The 
amount will vary with the quantity of gasoline consumed. 
There is no satisfactory or practical way of absorbing 
or neutralizing carbon monoxide. Carbon dioxide can be 


absorbed to a certain extent by lime or caustic-soda solu- 


tions and by plain water, and the objectionable odor can 
be taken out of the exhaust by running it through a lime 
solution or through water, but the only satisfactory way 
to make conditions safe and pleasant is to supply enough 
air to dilute the exhaust until it is harmless. This is 
not a difficult matter and in any mine with uptodate ven- 
tilation, it is already provided to a large extent by the re- 
quirements of the law, as the statutes call for a certain 


amount of air for each man and animal in the mine, and 


this volume in workings large enough to use a motor will 
so thoroughly dilute the gas that it will be below the 
danger point and so low that it cannot be detected by 
chemical analysis, but if more air is required, it can easily 
be forced through the entriés. 

As before stated, the percentage of exhaust gas will 
vary with the gasoline consumed. Therefore, you can figure 
on the amount of air necessary by taking the average gas- 
oline consumption, or you can figure the maximum 
amount of gasoline that can be burned in the engine used 
on a motor. I normally figure on an engine of at least 
double the average horsepower used, for in starting a trip 
there is a heavy load and occasionally heavy grades are 
encountered. But where there are grades there is a heavy 
pull when traveling in one direction and practically none 
when passing over the road on the return trip; therefore, 


grades do not increase the average consumption to any. 


large extent, but they do add to the quantity of fuel used 
for a short time. 


800 ro 1000 Cu.F tr. per Ton PER MIN. 


We have found that when the consumption of gasoline 
is at its average, if there is from 800 to 1000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute per ton of weight in the motor passing 
through the entry where the motor is working continu- 
ously, the exhaust is not noticed and is unobjectionable. 
The smaller ventilating current recommended is suited 
for the intake and the larger for the return airway. If 
a motor only makes an occasional trip into an entry or 
working place, a small air current is sufficient, just enough 
to insure circulation and carry the exhaust out before the 
next trip of the motor, so that the exhaust will not ac- 
cumulate. If you figure on the maximum gasoline con- 
sumption possible in the engine it would require about 
double these amounts, but as before stated, it is almost 
impossible to use the maximum under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

For example, on our 7-ton motor, we have an engine 
capable of developing 50 hp. when running 500 r.p.m. 
On a brake test, this engine would probably burn about a 
pint of gasoline per horsepower per hour, that is, 50 pints 
or 614 gal. per hour. At this rate, this engine would 
burn 50 gal. of gasoline in an 8-hr, day, while the facts 
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of the case are that the average gasoline consumption of 
this motor will run from 15 to 18 gal., showing that the 
average horsepower developed is from 15 to 18 hp. 

The large engines, however, are more economical than 
smaller engines as they permit the work to be done on high 
gear and at slow engine speeds. You have all seen, no 
doubt, the same results in your automobiles. If you are 
running on direct drive, your gasoline consumption is low 
but if you get in mud and have to shift into second or 
third gear, your engine is running fast and the gasoline 
consumption increases. 


Wuy Estimates SHoutp Nor Br Basep on FUL 
POWER 


I mention this point of gasoline consumption as there 
is a tendency to figure on what gas might be thrown off 
if the full power of the engine was used all the time 
rather than on the actual amount. It would hardly be 
possible to use the full power of the engine all the time, 
for if grades, etc., required it in one direction, there would 
be little or no power required in the opposite direction. 
For example, take a 4000-ft. haul with a heavy grade 
against the load all the way. To come up this inclination 
under normal speed would require say, 10 to 12 min. 
under three-fourths full power. To switch, hook onto 
empties, etc., would take 1 to 2 min.; to come back with 
the empties, 10 min.; to switch and couple to loads, 1 
to 2 min. Therefore, we would have, say a total of 22 
to 26 min., with 12 min. under, say 34 full load, 3 to 4 
min. under little or no load and 10 min. on return trip 
under 44 load, so that even under such conditions the 
average would be less than 1% load. 


EXPERIENCE NEEDED FOR LOCOMOTIVE OPERATION 


There has been a tendency to consider gasoline motors 
unreliable. This has been to a certain extent true in the 
past, but with the present development, there is little ex- 
cuse for not getting as good and consistent results with 
gasoline motors as with any other system. However, a 
gasoline motor will not run itself nor can it be put into 
the hands of an inexperienced man and be run indefinite- 
ly without care or attention. 

Gasoline-driven machines have received a great deal 
of unjust criticism and blame due to the fact that they 
can be placed in the hands of an inexperienced man after 
a few hours’ instruction and he can operate them. We 
see automobiles, auto-trucks, etc., not to mention gasoline 
mine motors, operated by men who know but little about 
the mechanical construction of these machines or their 
requirements. They know how to charge them with gaso- 
line, how to oil them and how to turn the crank to start 
them, but nothing further. This is all right if there is 
someone back of them to examine the locomotives occa- 
sionally and to see that they are kept in order. But very 
often, especially with mine motors, because they are self- 
contained and independent, such a man is left to run and 
care for the machine and while often he is willing and 
anxious enough to give satisfaction, yet due to his lack 
of experience he is unable to do himself or the machine 
justice. 

If an electric plant is installed, it requires an engineer, 
an electrician and a wireman, all in addition to the mo- 
torman. A compressed-air plant needs an engineer and a 
pipeman, as well as a compressed-air locomotive engineer. 
Hence why should not provision be made for the in- 
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spection and care of gasoline motors by someone 
other than the motorman? Inspection is not required every 
day but the old adage, “a stitch in time saves 
nine,” applies to gasoline motors. They will prob- 
ably run for months demanding little or no attention 
other than to put in gasoline, oil and water and tighten 
up a bolt or nut occasionally, but they will sooner or later 
require attention. The same is true of a boiler, engine, 
generator, compressor or any other machine performing a 
large amount of work, such as a gasoline locomotive does, 
but the conditions under which the latter works are more 
adverse. Where systematic care and attention are given, 
gasoline haulage is just as reliable as any other system. 


SAFETY FROM EXPLOSION 


Many operators fear to use gasoline in mines. This 
fear is well founded unless proper precautions are taken. 
We have so designed our motors that the tanks cannot be 
filled when on the locomotive, yet can be sealed or closed 
when off the motor. Handles are provided for carrying 
the tanks and the weight of a tank, is such that one man 
can carry it. Four tanks are furnished, two to be car- 
ried on the machine and two to be sent outside the mine. 

Either tank can be used separately for running the en- 
gine, so that the operator can use up one tank, switch over 
to the other, send the empty tank up and have a full 
one come down, which he could pick up on the next trip, 
and always have a reserve tank on the machine and two 
reserve tanks on the surface. These tanks should be filled 
at an oil station away from the shaft or tipple, so that 
the gasoline is handled around the tipple and below 
ground in sealed tanks exclusively. 

They are so placed on the motor that they are protected 
on all sides by heavy iron covers. By this system, dan- 
ger is eliminated. Between each tank and the engine are 
two shut-off valves so that in case of an accident, the 
gasoline can be shut off at two different points for each 
tank. This system has worked out very satisfactorily, 
and although there are over three hundred of our motors 
in use, we have not had any trouble from this source. 


IGNITION oF GAS oR CoAL Dust 


So far as igniting gas or coal dust, I think there is no 
question but what gasoline motors are much safer than 
electric motors as the exhaust from a gasoline motor 
passes through a large muffler or cooling box and is finally 
discharged near the ground while the electric motor is apt 
to give off sparks or electric flames either at the track 
or at the trolley wire near the roof where gas would ac- 
cumulate. 

Gasoline motors have only been used in mines in a 
practical way during the last four years. Great improve- 
ments have been made and more will naturally follow, 
but today, with equal conditions and care, the gasoline 
motor will undoubtedly give as cheap, if not cheaper re- 
sults with less cost of installation than any other system 
and is the most flexible haulage which can be installed, as 
all that is required in making extensions is to put the 
track in shape. When not in use the gasoline motor can 
be put on one side in a dry motor stall and will not re- 
quire care or feed and when ready to start it is not neces- 
sary to see that boiler, engine, trolley wires, rail bonds, 
pipe lines, etc., are also ready. The gasoline motor has 
taken its place in mine haulage and as it is better under- 
stood it will be more appreciated. : 
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The Storage of Anthracite Coal 


The storage of anthracite coal is a subject of which- 
the public knows little and indeed on which accurate 
information is not easily obtainable. The fact that stor- 
age is a source of considerable expense to the operating 
companies is also a matter of which most persons are en- 
tirely ignorant. An authority on the subject estimates 
the amount that may be in storage at one time at about 
10 per cent. of a year’s marketable production, or say 
7,000,000 tons, at tidewater and interior points. At the 
present time coal in storage is about at the maximum. 

One coal company has storage facilities with a capacity 
of 2,000,000 tons. At one of its plants provision is made 
for 480,000 tons, at another for 383,000 tons. More than 
125,000 tons can be stored at a covered plant in South 
Chicago. The Schuylkill Haven yard of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Co., has a capacity of 1,000,000 
tons, and that at Abrams a capacity of 600,000 tons. This 
stored coal must be hoisted, when needed, out of the 
Mahanoy Valley over Broad Mountain. The pair of hoist- 
ing engines installed for this purpose could hoist three 
“battleships” and will develop 5000 hp. while doing it. 

The expense in storage involves not only the cost of 
handling the coal several times, but the loss that results 
from breakage, which is the chief care of the employees 
in charge of this branch of the anthracite-coal business. 
There is also a considerable investment in hoisting ma- 
chinery. In addition, the huge conical piles of coal are 
subject to freezing, and when they get in that condition 
the only way the coal can be handled is to break it up by 
pick and shovel gangs, which is not only expensive work, 
but damages a good deal of coal.—Philadelphia News 
Bureau. 
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Copying Old Blueprints 


A writer in the American Machinist has the following 
to say regarding a method for rehabilitating old blue- 
prints: 

There is often trouble, in drawing offices, in having some 
old blueprint record creased and hardly decipherable. To 
work from it is not advisable for it might become torn and 
made even more indistinct than it is at present. The drafts- | 
man cannot trace it because the lines are too indistinct to 
look at through the tracing cloth and redrawing it would be 
a rather costly item. 

I had an instance of this recently where an individual 
brought me an ancient blueprint, the only record, and desired 
me to duplicate it. After a little experimenting with an- 
other blueprint, I found that if the white lines on the print 
were inked over, a very presentable blueprint could be ob- 
tained from exposing this as one would a tracing. So I 
went ahead and inked over the white lines on the old blue- 
print with india ink. This, as you can imagine, was very 
much easier than tracing it. When this was finished, TIT 
placed the print in the printing frame and obtained several 
blueprints from it as if from a tracing. 
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Erratum 


In Fig. 5, on p. 851, of our Dec. 6 issue, to the left 
of the figure, the words occur: “A grounded armature 
is found, lamps out.” This should read: “A grounded 
armature is found, lamps light.” 

4 

A fireboss who was going up over a roll, and who had 
tested the face of a crosscut with his safety lamp, called down 
to the workmen waiting below with naked lights: “There’s a 


bit of gas here, so don’t youse all come up; only one of youse 
come up here with a light.” 
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The Source of Public Scientific 
Conceptions 


In the earlier days of the rescue apparatus, the ques- 
tion was often raised whether breathing pure oxygen was 
not dangerous to life. The prevalence of this idea in of- 
ficial and other quarters led Prof. Gustav Gartner, as he 
tells us in the “Drdeger Hefte,” to investigate its au- 
thority. 

Extensive search in scientific textbooks failed to elicit 
such an opinion, barring the fact that oxygen was shown 
to be dangerous if it exceeded the pressure of two at- 
mospheres. At least Prof. Gartner heard the same opin- 
ion advanced by his young nephew and demanded the 
source of his information. “I have read it in a romance 
of Jules Verne,” answered the boy. “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea” was the lad’s authority, and also, 
as investigation showed, this same book had created in 
him many other notions. 

Verne represents that oxygen breathing intensifies, but 
shortens life like the burning of a candle. It is the same 
scientific treatise which, if distant recollections may be 
trusted, represents that a submarine boat can be run on 
current generated in Bunsen batteries. Few, doubtless, 
of the many who have read this and other works by the 
same writer have ever doubted the accuracy of the infor- 
mation contained therein. Many popular ideas have or- 
iginated in just such an unreliable manner. 
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A Discrepancy in Coke Statistics 


For a great many years the statistics of Connellsville 
coke, compiled weekly by the Connellsville Courier, have 
been accepted in the coke and iron trades as worthy of 
serious consideration. Reflecting on Disraeli’s remarks 
regarding the three kinds of inveracity, of which statis- 
tics is one, we are disposed to apply such checks as may 
appear likely to disclose possible irregularities. 

The Courier presents weekly two sets of figures, one 
of coke production in the Connellsville and lower Con- 
nellsville regions, and the other of shipments from those 
regions. Normally the divergences between the two are 
slight, as certainly they should be, for it is quite unusual 
to stock coke at the ovens. The extra handling is ex- 
pensive and damages the coke to such an extent that 


buyers usually object to receiving stock coke except in 


emergencies. As a rule, too, it is unecessary, for the pro- 
duction of an oven can be regulated to a certain extent 
by varying the number of charges in the week. 
Observing a tendency in the past few months for the re- 
ported shipments to outrun the production, we took pains 
to add up the respective figures as reported since J uly 1 
to date, in the 24 weekly reports, and find that the ship- 
ments exceed the production by more than 65 thousand 
tons. Assuming that the statistics are precisely accurate, 
and that the region is entirely bare of stocks now, it is 
apparent that there must have been some 65,000 tons 
in stock on July 1. At that very time, however, it was 
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claimed that the operators were being careful not to ac- 
cumulate stocks, but rather to restrict production to the 
absolute limit of demand. 


“What It Is—What It Does 


The words above are quoted from a caption in the re- 
ply of the United Mine Workers of America to the state- 
ment of the coal operators of Colorado. We shall not 
copy here all the good works accredited to union activity 
but note only two of those presented. The circular states 
that: “The union has made life safer in the mines so 
that the death rate in unorganized workings is three 
times greater than in those where the union is recognized. 
It has been the greatest power in the country in prevent- 
ing strikes in the coal mines. Wyoming, for instance, has 
had no strike since it became organized. The coal min- 
ers and operators deal with each other in peace and har- 
mony.” 

We have always been advocates of the right of the 
miner to form a union and have never been blind to the 
advantages which might accrue to operators, miners and 
the public from such an organization, and we are glad 
to see that the union is boasting that such results have 
been already accomplished. The statement quoted shows 
that the leaders in that movement believe that the union 
should secure safety and promote industrial peace. 

Of course, the organization should do even more, it 
should guarantee excellence of work and efficiency and it 
should lead in promoting domestic comfort and high 
ideals of citizenship among its members. But after read- 
ing the quotation above, we cannot refrain from congratu- 
lating the union or having a clear comprehension of a 
part, if only a part, of its duty to the men, the operators 
and the nation. 

But we can only write these words of commendation by 
being utterly blind to the wilfulness with which the 
United Mine Workers of America have misrepresented the 
real facts while they rightly define their proper mission 
which they have left unfulfilled. 

There are so many states in which the union is weak 
in some parts and strong in others that a comparison 
based on an estimate of states as a whole would give un- 
reliable results and it would besides overlook the inherent 
dangers of mining in various localities, thus defeating 
any attempt to draw a correct inference from statistics. 

But we are certainly safe when we make the declaration 
that the United Mine Workers of America have opposed 
themselves to the safe conduct of mines. The organization 
has, it is true, aided in passing laws involving expense 
and trouble to the operator, but on the other hand it has 
repeatedly sought legislation which permitted the shoot- 
ing of coal from the solid and only in nonunion states are 
convictions obtained against miners for violation of the 
laws of safety. Its strong opposition to all attempts to 
discharge violators of safety rules has led to repeated 
accidents. In fact, the union, like other ex-parte bodies, 
works for the reform of the other fellow and labors equal- 
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ly hard to maintain such evils as make it popular with 
its supporters. It has been equally active in the seek- 


ing and the nullifying of legislation; so perhaps its vir- © 


tues and failings on the whole counter-balance. 

As for promoting industrial peace, it has never done 
this. Its existence involves a strike or a suspension every 
year or so when the schedules are rearranged. We con- 
sider it, therefore, rather a guarantee of industrial war 
than as a pledge of peace. But if it would only keep its 
agreements in between these periods of rearrangement, 
it might claim to prevent some minor labor troubles but 
unfortunately its contracts are not kept. The Anthracite 
Conciliation Board, after noting some two or three hun- 
dred strikes in the anthracite region made by union men 
to obtain privileges which their contract did not give 
them, instructed one operator to discharge three of his 
labor leaders. The operators of central Pennsylvania 
in a meeting called at Philadelphia for that special pur- 
pose, have served notice on the miners that they will with- 
draw their recognition from the union, if that body does 
not cease its unwarranted strikes to obtain ends other 
than those provided by the contract, which both parties 
have signed. These two facts will show how little is to be 
gained by agreements with the union as now constituted. 

It is said that a standing army insures peace, but most 
of the warriors of the United Mine Workers of America 
are only paid by that organization in times of war or dis- 
agreement and when everybody is working peacefully the 
occupation of the pit committee is gone. So this body 
seeks an occasion for a quarrel and sedulously endeavors 
to make a new contract as the operator obstinately re- 
fuses to give them an excuse for trouble by breaking the 
one he hag signed. 

But these are not essential parts of union activity. If 
the organization were in other hands we believe it would 
not necessarily be useless to its members, the operators 
and the public. Some changes could be made which would 
insure a greater degree of peace. The meddlesome pit 
committee which is an unutterable nuisance should be 
abolished. It is paid only when it gives trouble and, if 
at all venal, it can arrange to annoy the operator all 
the time. Under stricter supervision by the paid officers, 
the local committee could be made at least cognizant of its 
duty even if the policy of the union did not permit of 
its entire suppression. There should be no countenance 
given by the union to strikes other than those which are 
declared for the purpose of enforcing agreements, and 
suspension from the union should follow all unauthorized 
striking. As the operators but rarely seek to evade their 
contracts, there would be almost no occasion for strikes or 
suspensions, 

The union should show itself as much interested in aiding 


all good movements as that local union at Gillespie, the . 


good deeds of which will be found set forth in our socio- 
logical department of this week. A few years ago the 
business man did not regard safety provisions as incum- 
bent on him. He thought that his duty was done when 
he avoided using dangerous devices and kept his ma- 
chinery in condition. ‘Today he lays his plans for safety 
with consummate care. The union, however, is just as 
callous today as the operator was in years gone by. A few 
years ago the propaganda of safety was regarded as none 
of the business of the industry. It is now thought to be 
none of the business of the union, but we venture to think 
it will eventually be regarded as a leading obligation. 
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Even the organization cannot safely oppose itself per-_ 
manently to the spirit of the age and to the needs of its — 
members. The fact that it loudly proclaims that it is ; 
moving in that direction gives us hope that we shall in 
time be able to see evidence of its progress. 
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The Mine Foreman Certificate 


Complaints reach us, from time to time to the effect 
that many mine foremen holding positions of responsi- 
bility with certain coal companies have failed to comply 
with the requirements of the state mining law, in regard 
to the certification of mine foremen. In some cases, it 
is claimed that the man holding such a position does not 
even possess the certificate required by law; but, more 
frequently, the claim is made that the certificate was se- 
cured through improper means. Occasionally it is stated 
that the man holding the certificate has not taken out his 
naturalization papers and is not, therefore, a citizen of 
this country or eligible to the position of mine foreman. 

There is nothing more discouraging to the man who 
is the honest possessor of a certificate entitling him 
to hold a position as mine foreman, than to know that 
present incumbents of the office he desires have no certi- 
ficates, or have obtained their certificates through dishon- 
est means and are not legally entitled to the same. 

We know that, in many cases, state mining boards 
have attempted a more or less thorough investigation to 
ascertain, if possible, what certificates are wrongfully 
held. We have known of cases, in the past, where the 
mine inspector has notified the coal company that a mine 
foreman in their employ must secure his certificate by a 
certain date or give up his place. In some few cases, a 
mine foreman of long experience and acquaintance with 
the mine of which he has charge has been permitted to 
continue to serve in that capacity for a stated time, which 
would enable him to prepare himself to pass an examina- 
tion and secure a certificate as required by law. 

In some states, the mining law provides for what is 
termed a “service certificate,” which makes it legal for a 
man to continue to serve the same company, in the same 
capacity, as long as his service is satisfactory. The ser- 
vice certificate was provided to avoid the possibility of 
a law requiring certification, proving a hardship and an 
unjust burden on the man who had served successfully 
for a number of years in his present position. The time 
has largely passed now, in most states requiring the cer- 
tification of mine foreman, when such a law will work a 
burden on men holding that position. The fact is gen- 
erally recognized that it is not only desirable, but abso- 
lutely essential that all mine foremen should be men 
possessing not only practical experience, but theoretical 
knowledge of the principles of mining. 

Coat AcE would not assume to impugn the honesty of 
any member of an examining board; but there is un- 
questionably grave doubt as to the thoroughness of many 
examinations to determine the competency of candidates 
for the position of mine foreman. Mine examining boards 
are strongly urged to consider the growing need of a 
fuller knowledge. of theory and principles in mining, on 
the part of candidates, for all positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. Let everything possible be done to raise the 
standard and increase the efficiency in this department of 
the work. In this way only will the certificate of com- 
petency continue to be of value. 
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Pneumatic Plant for Transporting 


Coal 


The pneumatic transportation system employs directly 
exhausted power or compressed air (or both successively ) 
to convey the material in tightly closed tubes; it has been 
used for about 15 years,* for moving valuable raw mate- 
rials, such as grain, malt and chemicals. In spite of its 
three- or four-fold power consumption, it had the advan- 
tage of saving losses in dust of the product. 

The pneumatic transportation of low-grade materials, 
such as sand, coal slag, ash and refuse, has recently begun 
to assume economic importance. The process has been 
considerably improved and coal up to nut size is now han- 
dled; and especially the dangerous coal dust may be con- 
veyed safely and without economic disadvantage. 

The plant here described transports nut coal to the 
boiler house with entire satisfaction. 
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SkETCH SHOWING GENERAL ARRANGEMENT 


Simon, Buhler & Baumann, Frankfort on the Main, for 
their own use. 

As shown by the illustration, the coal shed A is at 
scme distance from the boiler house B. The transpor- 
tation of the nut coal in hand trucks or barrows across 
the shipping track was inconvenient, owing chiefly to 
blockage of the way by freight cars. The pneumatic sys- 
tem avoids this difficulty. A pipe C was run from the 
coal shed over the railroad track, and storage building 
directly to the place of use. Above the boiler house is the 
vacuum receiver D with discharging device H and an elec- 
trically driven air pump F, so that the coal is brought 
directly into the hopper G in front of the automatic 
stoker. By means of the motor starter, the fireman in 
the boiler house can start or stop the transportation. 

Since the coal is bulky, the suction mouthpiece H in 
the shed cannot automatically suck it up as in the case of 
grain and other granular material, but a special arrange- 
ment must be employed which enables a completely auto- 
matic service. In the transportation tube the coal moves 
with considerable velocity, and when passing curves, rubs 
on the tube walls. Curves are, therefore, to be avoided so 
far as possible, and where indispensable they should be 
gentle ones. At the entry into the vacuum receiver care 
should be taken that coal drops upon coal, since otherwise 
it breaks up into dust and becomes unsuitable for grate 





*Much longer in the United States. 


Note—Translated from an article in “Gluckauf,” by Prof. 
M. Buhle, of Dresden, Germany. 
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firing. Discharge tube and chute must be as short as 


possible. 

The coal collecting in the vacuum receiver D sinks. 
through a steep funnel bottom to the discharging device 
EH, which cuts it off from the vacuum. It consists of 
a cell wheel turning at about 10 r.p.m., and emptying the 
ecal in small quantities. The coal dust forming in the 
receiver is caught on screens and by shaking with a hand 
lever the coal is resized. 

For large plants a wet filter is recommended, that is, 
a reservoir filled with water to a certain height. The air 
containing coal dust is sucked through and thus cleaned. 
The slime thus produced is drawn off into certain cham- 
bers, dried and briquetted. 

The furnace can also be fed automatically by a chip 
or sawdust-conveying plant / of about the same power. 
The movement of the air is produced in the plant de- 
scribed by a rotary blower I’, belted to a 6-hp. electric 
motor. The quantity of coal conveyed is about 61% cu.yd. 
per hour. The force of the air current, even at a speed 
of 65 to 100 ft. per sec., is so great that chains and elec- 
tric-lighting fixtures from grain ships are sucked up. Ve- 
locities up to 150 and 200 ft. per sec. have been reached 
in pneumatic transportation plants. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
By A. Gabe STREET. 


Miner’s Lunch Place as Place of Employment—A coal miner 
while eating lunch in the mine within 4 ft. of his place of 
work was acting within the scope of his employment, so as to 
charge his employer with liability for injuries resulting from 
a fall of rock from the roof. (Indiana Appellate Court, Domes- 
tie Block Coal Co. vs. Holden, 103 Northeastern Reporter, 73.) 


Nondelegable Character of Employer’s Duty—An employer 
cannot avoid responsibility for injury to a worker, arising 
from failure to provide a reasonably safe place of work, by 
delegating performance of such duty to some particular em- 
ployee. (Oklahoma Supreme Court, Great Western Coal & 
Coke Co. vs. Malone, 136 Pacific Reporter, 403.) 


Scope of Coal Mining Co.’s Powers—Charter power given 
a corporation to engage in mining, coking and selling coke 
and coal impliedly includes authority to own and hold such 
real estate as is reasonably necessary in conducting its gen- 
eral business. The company is, therefore, empowered to own 
and hold the surface of land in order to mine coal under- 
neath, and may utilize the surface for agricultural purposes, 
as an incident of ownership, subject to the right of the state 
to compel the corporation to dispose of any land not held or 
used for corporate purposes. One who has wrongfully in- 
jured the land by overflowing it cannot assert that ownership 
of the property was beyond the power of the company, for the 
purpose of avoiding liability for the damage done. (Illinois 
Supreme Court, La Salle County Carbon'Coal Co. vs. Sanitary 
District of Chicago, 103 Northeastern Reporter, 175.) 


Operation of Illinois Mines Act.—The Illinois mines and 
miners act requires coal operators to maintain competent 
shaftsmen at the bottom of each shaft to preserve order and 
to enforce regulations governing the carriage of men on cages 
and to keep the shaft lighted. Held, that in a suit by a miner 
for personal injury, based on his employer’s violation of this 
statute, it is no defense that the miner was guilty of negli- 
gence contributing to the accident, or that negligence of a 
third person concurred to produce the injury, but it must ap- 
pear that the employer’s violation of the law was a direct 
cause of the accident. A minér does not become a trespasser, 
so as to lose the benefit of the statute, by entering a shaft 
before he is required to do so in the performance of his 
duties, if he enters at a time when a shaftsman should be on 
duty. Since the purpose of the law is to protect all coal min- 
ers, the operator owes the same duty to a miner employed on 
a night shift, who does not go to work until after the day 
shift has left and the coal has been hoisted, as is owed to 
day workers. (Illinois Supreme Court, Brunnworth vs. Ker- 
ens-Donnewald Coal Co., 103 Northeastern Reporter, 178.) 





*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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An Illinois First-Aid Meet 


SY NOPSIS—A rescue meet in which the labor union 
joins with a coal company in offering prizes and direct- 
ing the events. 

3 

The Superior Coal Co., of Gillespie, Ill., has three of 
the largest coal mines in the state. The No. 3 mine 
has a record of 4748 tons hoisted in an 8-hr. shift and 
the 3 mines often produce 12,000 tons in one day. 

The Superior mines are officered wholly by progressive 
young men and are with the leaders in any work which 
will make coal mining safer and more efficient. From the 
beginning of the safety movement they have been warm 
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WINNERS OF SupertIoR Coat Co.’s 
Lovine Cup 


advocates and supporters of the mine-rescue and _first- 
aid development. 

A room has been fitted at the general offices, with 
Draeger and Fluess rescue helmets and first-aid and 
mine-rescue equipment. A pulmotor with charged oxy- 
gen cylinder is always ready for use in the mines or in 
the town. Last fall the first of a series of annual field 
days was held in Gillespie and the Superior Coal Co. 
presented a beautiful trophy as first prize. 

The company is a subsidiary of the Chicago & North- 
western Ry. Co., its mines being located on the Southern 
Illinois division of that road which kas just been com- 
pleted. On Nov. 18, 1913, President W. A. Gardner, of 
that railway, who is also president of the Superior Coal 
Co., made an inspection of the new division and, as he 
had always been interested in the first-aid movement, it 
was decided to demonstrate to him and the directors what 
progress had been made, and an exhibition was given 
despite the fact that the annual meet was approaching, 
being scheduled for Dec. 9. 


THE MInNE-REScUE EXHIBITION 


The exhibition was furnished by the first-aid team 


AGE 





DEPARTMENT. 


(Champion No. 1) of the Superior Coal Co., which won 
the trophy presented by that corporation at the State 
Fair, on Oct. 10, 1913. It consists of miners from mines 
Nos. 1 and 2. All the members hold Red Cross certifi- 
cates. The captain is J. Weir, his subordinates being J. 
Struthers, C. Miller, J. Couden and W. Wood. 

The rescue team was headed by John K. Fraser, as- 
sistant mine manager at No. 2 mine who was a captain 
of one of the rescue teams at the Cherry disaster. The 
other members were W. Lyons, assistant mine manager 
at No. 1 mine, J. McMillen, assistant mine manager at 
No. 3, D. D. Wilcox, assistant chief engineer, and A, W. 
Carroll, mining engineer at No. 2. 





First-Aip TEAM, SALINE Coat Co., 
Tlarrisspure, I. 


The drawing shows the transformation whereby the 
carpenter shop at No. 3 mine was made to look like a 
room off an entry. It was assumed that an explosion had 
taken place in the mine. As soon as it occurred, the 
rescue squad was called to the office and was met by As- 
sistant Superintendent Shanahan, who as mine manager 
told the squad what had happened. On arriving at the 
mine, they were told that checks 301 and 302 were still 
on the board and that Jones and Smith were, therefore, 
still below. The helmets were examined and put on im- 
mediately and the squad in charge of John Fraser, ihe 
captain, started into the mine. 

The men carried Wolf and electric safety lamps and 
made tests for gas as they proceeded. The room was 
filled with smoke (sulphur and formaldehyde being used 
to produce the required effect) and a man, a dummy, was 
found at the point marked on the drawing. The dummy 
was carried out and on reaching the surface, the first- 
aid men received the body and substituting a live person 
performed resuscitatory work on him with the pulmotor 
with the help of J. Boston, safety inspector. 

The rescue teams then reéntered the mine in search 
of Smith and found his cap and lamp near a fall of slate. 
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Tue GILLESPIE Pipers, ComposeD oF MinEeRS WORKING 
IN THE SuPERIOR Coat Co.’s MINES 


A messenger was sent out to get the first-aid men and 
ventilation being reéstablished they entered the room and 
removed the patient on a stretcher, the rescue men mean- 
while having lifted the slate fall from his prostrate body. 

The victim was treated for the following injuries: a 
scalp wound, lacerated left shoulder, compound frac- 
ture of the right forearm, fractured right leg and shock 
sufficient to render him unconscious. 


THe First-Aip CONTEST 


A first-aid contest was held on Dec. 9, in the Colonial 
theater in Gillespie, and four towns were represented in 
the competition, namely, Cuba, Breeze, Harrisburg and 
Gillespie. The contests opened at 9 a.m. with music on 
the main street by the local band. D. D. Wilcox, assist- 
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Reseve Gattery at No. 3 Mine, Superror Coat Co. 


ant mining engineer of the Superior Coal Co., acted as 
chairman and called the convention to order. 

John Ross, superintendent of the Superior Coal Co., 
addressed the meeting and expressed his regrets that 
General Superintendent John P. Reese could not be pres- 
ent as he had been obliged to go to Iowa to attend an im- 
portant meeting of the operators of that state held to 
consider the new contract with the miners to be made 
Apri, 1914. 


Att Locat AUTHORITIES REPRESENTED 


The Methodist preacher, Rev. Spragg, Frank Hoehn, 
the superintendent of the Gillespie schools, James Tay- 
lor, the state’ mine inspector and Thomas Downie, presi- 
dent of local No. %30, were the speakers. The reader 
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Cura Tram Using THE LUNGMOTOR FOR RESUSCITATION 
WITHOUT AN OXYGEN CYLINDER 


will do well to examine this list of speech-makers because 
only by combining all the forces mentioned can a success- 
ful campaign foresafety be commenced. Mr. Downie ex- 
plained that the local of which he was president ap- 
preciated the movement and had donated money to its 
support. 

The Superior Coal Co. has always realized that success 
in first-aid work depends on the interest that the employ- 
ees take in their®efforts and the officials understand that 
the utmost they can do is to encourage and assist, for the 
real execution lies with the miner himself. 

The judges in the contest were A. F. Knoefel, surgeon 
for the Vandalia Coal Co. and first vice-president of 
the American Mine Safety Association, Dr. George A. 
Clotfelter, of Hillsboro, and Dr. Hopkins, of Chicago, 
chief surgeon of the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 


THe EVENTS 


The first problem in the first-aid contest was a one, 
man event in which 6 men competed. 


Two men are entering a mine on an electric locomotive. 
The trolley wire is down and knocks the trip rider from the 
motor. The accident happens at a dip where the water has 
been allowed to accumulate. The trip rider falls under the 
motor sustaining a fractured thigh and a cut in the groin. The 
wire when it fell on him gave him a severe shock. 


Fullerton Fulton, of Gillespie, received first prize, 


Bert Peeck, of Harrisburg, second, and Thomas Trigg, 


of Cuba, third. 

In the afternoon, the Gillespie Pipe Band gave a selec- 
tion after which nine teams 
competed in the following 


two-man event: 

Two men cutting coal in a 
room fail to set a prop close 
to the face. One who is shov- 
eling slack is caught by a fall 
of slate and coal. The driver 
comes by and the uninjured 
man calls on him for assist- 
ance. The nature of the in- 
jury sustained isa compound 
fracture of both bones of the 
left leg just above the ankle, 
calf badly lacerated, severe 
jxemorrhage, right ear also 
padly lacerated and an incised 
wound on left temple. 


James Struthers and 
James Weir, of Gillespie, 
won first prize and Charles 
Miller and John Cowden of 
same place took second. 





OscAR CARTLIDGE AND 
THomas ENGLISH 
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The next contest was a full-team event. 


There has been an explosion in a mine and a driver has 
been injured in the following manner: Fracture of left arm 
and elbow, fracture on right side of chest, including seventh, 
eighth and ninth ribs, fracture of pelvis at middle*line in 
front. Patient unconscious. Adopt the proper treatment and 
carry the patient 20 ft. 9n a stretcher. 


There were five teams competing. The Cuba team 
took first prize, Gillespie team No. 2 second prize and 
Breeze No. 4 third prize. 


THE AWARDS 


The following prizes were awarded for the team con- 
test : 

First Prize—Superior Coal Co.’s trophy for one year with 
names of contestants engraved. $25 cash donated by Local 
Union No. 730, U. M. W. of A. An American Mine Safety 
medal, Red Cross medal and a book entitled “Questions and 
Answers” were given to each participant, the latter being 
presented by James Taylor, state mine inspector. 

Second Prize— $15 cash. A solid gold medal was presented 
by the Superior Coal Co., and a book on “Questions and An- 
swers’” was donated by James Taylor to each participant. 

Third Prize—$10 cash. Solid silver medal presented to each 
participant by Superior Coal Co. 


The prizes for the one-man event were as follows: 
First Prize—Trophy awarded by the Superior Coal Co. 
$10 cash awarded by Local Union 730, U. M. W. of A. Ameri- 
can Red Cross medal and American Safety Association medal. 
Second Prize—}$5 cash and a solid gold medal presented 
by the Superior Coal Co. 
Third Prize—$3 cash 
by the Superior Coal Co. 





and a solid silver medal presented 


The prizes for the two-man event were: 

Hirst Prize—One 17-jewel Waltham gold watch presented 
by the Superior Coal Co.’s officials to each participant. 

Second Prize—One solid gold ring to each participant, given 
by the officials of the Superior Coal Co. 

Among the visitors were Oscar Cartlidge, manager of the 
state rescue stations; Dave Reese, Superintendent of No. 1 
mine of the Peabody Coal Co., of Kinkead, Ill.; Harm Young, 
district superintendent of Peabody mines, Taylorville, IIl.; 
Thomas English, superintendent of rescue station, Spring- 
field, Ill. and R. Y. Williams, engineer in rescue department, 
Bureau of Mines. 





The meeting was under the auspices of Local 730 of 
the United Mine Workers’? Union, the American Mine 
Safety Association and the Superior Coal Company. 
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Electric Installations in Gaseous 
Mines 


By Dr. ALFRED GRADENWITZ* 


Electricity can be used in fiery mines with complete 
success, provided the mine owner works hand-in-hand 
with the electrical engineer. 

Two fundamental systems have been followed in this 
connection; the one is based on the principle of install- 
ing the electric motor and apparatus at such points in 
a fiery mine as are free from firedamp, while the other 
consists of developing motors and apparatus of explosion- 
proof design, which can be safely employed where there 
is real danger. Mine owners generally have been in favor 
of the former system, and, as far as the practice in 
Europe is concerned, an Austrian plant can be mentioned 
as a striking instance, namely, the large pumping motors 
installed in the fiery mines of the Karwin district, where 
the pump chamber, and not the motor, is protected 
against the entrance of firedamp. Here it was believed 
that the explosion-proof enclosure of large motors, such 
as are necessary for driving central pumping plants, was 





*Berlin, Germany. 
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practically impossible, or, at all events inadvisable at the 
present state of electrical engineering. 

The pump chamber, in this case, was made air 
tight at the water hole while the conncction with the 
crosscut is provided with three iron doors, the two outer 
ones opening in one direction, while the inner one opens 
in the opposite direction. . 

In addition to electrically driven pumping plants, trac- 
tion by electric locomotive is also gaining considerably 
in importance year by year. Two types of locomotives 
may be used in this connection, one a type for parts 
free from firedamp, and the other a type for those sec- 
tions where there is danger. In the first case, locomotives 
with bare contact wires have been used successfully, while 
for the second, explosion-proof accumulator locomotives 
have found favor. 

Of the electrically driven machinery in the mines, the 


hoisting winches are of special importance, as they are 


generally situated at the highest point in the workings 
and therefore in greater danger from the collection of 
firedamp than other machinery. The hoisting engines 
have therefore been placed in a current of fresh air. 

Experiments made in the Gelsenkirchen-Bismark Ex- 
perimental Station, with a view to the development of 
explosion-proof motors and apparatus have shown three 
forms of construction to be possible: First, total inclos- 
ure; second, laminated-plate safety-protection; third, oil 
protection. 

The totally inclosed form assumes an explosion-proof 
construction from the outset and calls for such a casing 
of motors and apparatus as to be able to withstand the 
pressure of explosion in the event of any firedamp ignit- 
ing in its interior. 

In the laminated-plate safety-protection, the familiar 
principle of a Davy lamp is followed, ignition being pre- 
vented by a wire gauze which causes the gases to give 
up their heat as they pass through. The characteristic 
element of such apparatus takes the form of the packing 
of laminated plates fixed to the end openings of electric 
motors or the covers of the inclosed apparatus. 


Oil protection is the third form of explosion-proof con- 
struction and is employed for motors, as a rule, solely ' 


for the protection of the slip ring. Its use enables an 
extremely convenient form of controlling switch and 
other apparatus to be adopted. Here the protection 
against explosion is secured by allowing the opening and 
closing of any live contacts to take place under oil. 

Experiments made by Beyling on motors and apparatus 
in fiery mines have shown the necessity of testing the 
operation of the safety devices. The plate protection must 
be most carefully manufactured, its effectiveness being 
completely destroyed by a single fault and the same 
is true of the totally inclosed type, as danger exists where 
there are any flaws in the casing. 

The testing floor erected by the Allgemeine 
Elektrizitaits Gesellschaft, of Berlin, for testing motors 
and apparatus to be used in firedamp mines consists 
of a cement chamber sunk below the level of the ground, 
which can be subdivided into a number of small compart- 
ments and is closed at the top by a paper cover which is 
torn when the explosion passes from the motor into the 
chamber. The compartment can be filled with an explos- 
ive mixture containing approximately 15 per cent of il- 
luminating gas which, being agitated by an air pump, in- 
sures an explosive mixture in apparatus and chamber. 





. 
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Education and Training of Mining 
| Men 


Letter No. 6—It has been suggested by a recent writer, 
in these columns, that boys should be taken into the 
-mines at an early age in order that they may learn the 
practical side of mining. While I have the greatest re- 
spect for the practical man and honor the man who has 
risen from the bottom to a position of responsibility, I 
nevertheless feel that experience should not be gained at 
the expense of something more valuable; and, on this ac- 
count, I want to point out a few objections to the course 
suggested by Mr. Smith, Coan Acr, Noy. 15, p. 743. 

First, it must be admitted by all that the moral atmos- 
phere of the mine or that of the average industry is not 
conducive to the good habits and training of young men. 
The boy put to work at an early age in the mine is 
thrown into contact with men of all classes and nation- 
alities. While learning how to put up a brattice, drive a 
mule and many other things of a practical nature, he 
picks up at the same time much perverted information on 
matters that should be taught him only by his parents or 
teachers. In addition to this, he gets first-hand infor- 
mation on drinking and gambling, by being forced to lis- 
ten to the discussion of these subjects by devotees. While 
there are many men who neither drink nor gamble, and 
others who will refrain from discussing such subjects or 
repeating immoral stories when a boy is present, their in- 
fluence, which is largely negative, is more than offset by 
the conduct of other men who are indifferent to the wel- 
fare of the boys and who take a certain delight in instill- 
ing evil into the youthful mind. 

The man who is down and out presents a certain pic- 
turesqueness that appeals to the boyish mind. One such 
man will often exert a greater influence than a half-dozen 
men of correct habits. It frequently happens that the 
boy who has had the advantage of a good home most read- 
ily succumbs to these evil influences because of their novel- 
ty. If, then, the boy is to become morally strong and a 
good citizen, keep him from these influences as long as 
possible or, at least, until his character is formed. 

Second, the boy in the mine is surrounded by bodily 
dangers that he does not fully appreciate. He does not 
realize the need of caution but learns to take chances. 
It is convenient for a boss to send a boy on an errand or 
with a message to another part of the mine, which ex- 
poses him to the dangers of moving cars, contact with live 
wires, falling roof in places with which he is not ac- 
quainted, etc. Also, after the first few days in the mine, 
the inquisitive mind of the boy leads him to investigate 
the nature and possibilities of live wires, explosives, etc., 
which may and often does lead to grave results. 

Third, the early practical training of the boy means a 
corresponding neglect of his education or schooling. Too 
much cannot be said of the value in after life of a good 
education. I believe every boy should have the sdvans 
tage of early schooling, wherever this is possible. Early 
schooling has at least two recognized features: The cul- 
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ture of the mind, and the application of knowledge to in- 
dustry. Both are equally important. The miner with no 
early schooling, when dissatisfied with conditions, finds 
himself generally helpless to alter them and, under im- 
proved conditions, he is often incapable of availing him- 
self of the advantage they afford. His untrained mind 
does not suggest to him the remedy to apply when he is 
conscious that something is wrong. The fault lies in the 
lack of early education, for which he or his parents are 
generally to blame. 

The increase of interest in night schools and corre- 
as cape study at home is a silent witness to the need 

that is felt by the man whose early schooling has been 
neglected. In view of these facts, I would say: Educate 
the boy first and let him get his practical training later. 
It will make him a more intelligent and practical man 
and a more efficient worker. 

Fourth, to start life at the practical end commits the 
boy to a class of work for which he may not be adapted 
and in which, therefore, he will never succeed. It gives 
him no opportunity to choose his vocation in life. He has 
little chance of advancement, little satisfaction in his 
work, and becomes easily discouraged. His early training 
does not make it easy for him to change to another call- 
ing. It often happens that ill health will compel a man 
to quit work in the mine; and, in that case, if he lacks 
useful knowledge that would enable him to take up other 
work with promise of success, he is helpless and becomes 
a vagrant. 

I have in mind such a case where a miner, unable to 
work underground, took up the occupation of steel con- 
struction and rose to a position of trust. Another alter- 
native is the field of photography. But, on the other 
hand, the man who went to work in the mine at an early 
age, though possibly having a natural adaptation for other 
work, has little chance later of success, owing to the lack 
of early schooling that is necessary in all advanced call- 
ings. Therefore, give the boy the best early schooling you 
can and thus afford him a chance to make his own choice 
of a vocation in life. 

Gro. N. Lantz. 
New Straitsville, Ohio. 
cAd 
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The Certificate Law 


Letter No. 7—-My experience as a miner who has 
worked in eight different states in this country and in 
two shires of Scotland, and has served as mine foreman 
in three states during the past 15 years, leads me to de- 
clare in favor of a universal certificate of competency 
for mine foreman. The work of mining coal and trans- 
porting it to the tipple, in respect to safety and economy 
of operation, requires about the same skill, care and ex- 
perience on the part of the mine foreman, in whatever 
state or district the mine may be located. The man who 
shows the greatest fitness and capacity for the position 
is generally the one who is most successful, as operators 
have not much use for incompetent men. 
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in my opinion, the ambitious mine foreman who holds 
a certificate in one state and who desires to make a 
change, should not be barred from holding-a similar po- 
sition in another state. I cannot see that a: universai 
certificate entitling the holder to fill a position as mine 
foreman in any state will jeopardize lives or property, as 
this would depend on the competency of the man. On 
the other hand, such a law would broaden the field of 
competition and encourage ambitious miners to qualify 
and fit themselves for positions of trust and responsibil- 
ity. I believe the law should, likewise, be extended to 
cover the certificates for fireboss and hoisting engineers 
so that they could operate in a wider field. 

In the practical application of this plan, I would sug- 
gest that examining boards, when preparing the ques- 
tions for examination and granting certificates of com- 
petency, should treat the subject in its broadest aspect, 
so as to cover the different conditions that are liable to 
oceur in mining coal. The inclination or pitch of coal 
seams varies from zero to 90 deg., so that the seam may 
lie at any inclination from flat to perpendicular, requir- 
ing the adoption of different methods for the extraction 
of the coal. The possible presence of gas will require a 
knowledge of how it may be safely removed. It is true 
the laws are different in the several mining states; but 
these are in printed form, and a man must acquaint him- 
self thoroughly with the mining laws of the state in 
which he desires to hold a position as mine foreman. 

R. J. PICKETT. 
Ind. 


Shelburn, 
2 

Letter No. S—I have been much interested in the dis- 
cussion of the question relating to a uniform mine-fore- 
man certificate law. I notice that some correspondents, 
in discussing this question, hold that a mine foreman in 
one state should be considered as being qualified to hold 
the same position in another state; while others claim 
that it is better for each state to conduct its own exami- 
nations and not to consider the certificate issued by an 
examining board in another state. 

I would like to ask: Cannot this question be compro- 
mised and a common ground be determined that would 
overcome the objections that have been raised? Our 
mines, at present, are mostly classified as “gaseous” and 
“nongaseous” mines. We are told the attempt is being 
made in West Virginia to classify mines as “nonhazard- 
ous,” “hazardous” and “extra hazardous.” Is it not pos- 
sible to carry out this idea cf classification in respect to 
the certificate Jaw, and group the mines throughout the 
coal-producing states into two or more classes? The cer- 
tificates of competency for mine foremen could then be 
graded to suit these different classes of mines. With suit- 
ably organized and authorized examining boards, it 
would not seem to be difficult to regard a mine foreman 
certified as competent in one state, to be qualified for 
holding the same position in another state. 

It seems to me that this arrangement would ‘remove 
the difficulty to which Mr. Wilson refers, Coat AGz, 
Nov. 8, p. 710, where mines located along the boundary 
between two states were operated under. the mining laws 
of their respective states; and a mine foreman in charge 
of a mine on one side of the boundary line could not 
hold the same position in an adjoining mine on the op- 
posite side of that boundary. notwithstanding the condi- 
tions in these two mines were precisely identical. 
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Although the situation may prove, as in this case, 
somewhat annoying, it must be allowed that the law is 
a safeguard against inefficiency. I believe that if the 
suggestion is worth while, there should be some classi- 
fication of mines determined upon and some standardiza- 
tion of examinations made that would enable the certified 
foreman in one state to stand as qualified for holding 
the same position in the same class of mines in another 
state. 

Gro. N. Lantz. 
New Straitsville, Ohio. 
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Analyzing the Mine Cost Sheet. 


Letter No, 1—Reading the article on this subject by 
J. B. de Hart, Coat Aaz, Dec. '6, :p. 842, calls to mind 
how often it has occurred in my own experience, as well 
as that of others, that I have tried hard to reason with a 
mine superintendent how the output of coal could be in- 
creased very materially and the cost per ton reduced, by 
making certain changes that were almost insignificant of 
themselves. I can endorse every statement in that ar- 
ticle as true. 

At a mine of which I had charge, some time ago, the 
main-haulage rope on the slope was breaking twice and 
sometimes three times a day. I argued with the mine 
superintendent to show him that the time spent in splic- 
ing the rope, together with the loss in output, greatly 
increased the cost per ton of coal loaded and that this 
would be saved by getting a new rope, which would soon 
pay for itself by avoiding these accidents. It was often 
necessary, in this mine, to stay at night and pay men ex- 
tra time to hunt old rope and have it hauled out from the 
workings, to replace sections of the main rope where it 
was ready to break. It might happen, then, that things 
would run smoothly the following day and nothing would 
be said. 

It is easy to see that the superintendent, in this case, 
was not a practical man, which is often the case where 
a man is taken out of a store and placed in charge of 
a mine to conduct its operation. Perhaps he has never 
worked a day inside of a mine, and it is very hard to make 
him understand that it is necessary to doa great many — 
things in order to systematize the work and reduce the — 
cost, in the mine. . 

Where haulage was done by an electric motor, it has 
frequently happened that a bad piece of road would great- 
ly delay the work, because cars were continually getting 
off the track at certain points. This would tie up the road 
until the cars could be again put on the track. A lit- 
tle grading of the roads would have overcome this diffi- 
culty and reduced the cost by increasing the output. The 
superintendent promised, time after time, to let me 
grade the road, after I had explained to him that this” 
could be done without decreasing the output. But he al- 
wavs seemed unwilling to have me go ahead with the 
grading. There were places where, owing to depressions 
in the road, the cars would bump together, throwing much 
of the coal off, which frequently caused wrecks that tore 
up the track. Besides this causing much delay, it was, 
necessary to put on a night shift to clean the road, all of 
which could be avoided with a little expense of time and 
labor to put the track in good condition: but the reply 


-~was always: “We cannot stand the expense at the present 


time.” rh, 








‘same line by J. B. de Hart, Dec. 6, p. 842. 
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The suggestion is made that a mine foreman who is 


trying in every way possible to reduce the cost of put- 
ting the coal on the surface, should be encouraged and 
given full credit for what he accomplishes. But, instead 
of this, in most cases, a mine foreman who dares to in- 
sinuate that the conditions under which he is working are 
unnecessarily increasing the cost per ton will soon be 
given to understand that, if the place does not suit him, 
he can leave. I have known this to happen in more cases 
than one. I am happy to say that the company by which 
I am at present employed is making every effort to show 
the foreman where and how the cost per ton can be re- 
duced. That is what counts in a coal mine. We are 
continually told to keep our roads well graded, so that 
the coal can be hauled with as little trouble and delay as 
possible. 

Our general superintendent goes inside the mine each 
week himself, to see that everything is done. He is always 
ready to give full instructions and explanation of what is 
not understood; and suggestions of a foreman are not 
turned down, but are heard and carefully considered. The 
foreman is instructed to see that the bituminous-mine 
law is fully enforced, in every point pertaining to the 
welfare of the men. Such an interest on the part of a 
superintendent makes the work run more smoothly and 
goes far toward reducing the cost per ton. A lack of har- 
mony between the superintendent and his foreman is 
bound to increase the cost of operation. 

JOHN J. CLARK, 
Assistant Mine Supt., 
B. & 8. Coal & Coke Co. 
Sagamore, Penn. 
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Letter No. 2—It was with much interest I read the 
foreword, Coat Acs, Nov. 15, and the article along the 
As I view 
this question, there is only one obstacle to overcome, in 
acting upon your suggestion in the second paragraph of 
the foreword, and ‘that is, the big word “if.” Do we “rec- 
ognize the camp?” It has been my experience, as it has 
probably been that of others, to be refused the “$600 to 
build a bathhouse.” The reason given for the refusal 
is that the proposition is more “a matter of sentiment 
than one of practical business.” 

Tn the case to which I refer, the matter was put up 
to the company with the argument that it would mean 
a larger labor force; and a larger labor force would mean 
an increased tonnage, with a reduction in the cost of 
production. The reply given, however, was to the effect 
that “neighboring mines did not have a bathhouse.” It 
was argued that the expectation of an increase in labor 
force was “pure assumption and quite problematic.” 
Should the argument be pressed further, the manager 
would usually be told that he might build a bathhouse 
when he had put the mine on a paying basis. 

Upon the receipt of this answer, the feelings of the 
average mine manager are similar to those of the man 
who tried to purchase a sawmill on credit. On being told 
that he would have to put up the price before he could be 
given possession of the mill, he replied that he had not 
the price and if he had he would not want the mill. If 
a manager can put the mine on a paying basis without 
the bathhouse, there is no real need, from a business 
standpoint, of building one. 
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This applies to small companies more than to large 
ones. The manager of a small coal-mining company, 
today, has before him a herculean task. If he fails to put 
the mine on a paying basis, it is more often due to a short- 
sighted policy on the part of the company, rather than 
to any mismanagement on the part of the one in charge. 
But the manager is the one who must shoulder the bur- 
den and take the blame. 

It is surprising to note the number of companies that 
are in just the condition described in your foreword. 
It requires more of a hypnotist than a manager, in most 
cases, to make the company see the need of a practical 
and reasonable proposition as it appeals to him. He 
studies the question daily from a practical standpoint ; 
he is the man who must make good and produce results. 
He feels the need more than anyone else of a broad-gage, 
far-sighted business policy. 

I have in mind an instance of this. Not long ago, a 
proposition was put up to me by a company and I was 
asked to suggest a way to make it pay. The president of 
the company wanted to know if I did not believe it would 
be a wise plan to do away with the power plant and haul 
all of the coal from the mine with mules. He suggested, 
also, shooting the coal from the solid and doing away 
with mining machines. He, further, wanted to replace 
the fan with a ventilating furnace. His principal argu- 
ment, in favor of this plan, was that he had been con- 
nected with several operations where there was no power 
plant and the mine was worked at a profit. Without 
any further analysis of the situation and without making 
any attempt to ascertain the true reasons why these mines 
were run at a profit, while the one of which we had charge 
appeared to be a losing proposition, he concluded blindly 
that the uptodate equipment of this mine was a needless 
expenditure of capital, which could be put to better use. 

After listening patiently to his suggestions, I attempted 
to show him that the real trouble, in the present case, 
was that some of the machinery was out of repair and 
must be put in good condition to do the efficient work 
of which it was capable. I argued that if this was done, 
it would not be long before the mine would be operated on 
a paying basis and prove a profitable investment. He 
failed to see the wisdom of this advice; and it seemed 
impossible to convince him that a comparatively slight 
additional outlay for needed repairs was all that was 
required to produce good results and put the coal on the 
track at a profit. 

While this is but one incident among a hundred others, 
it illustrates the policy of a large number of companies 
who are mining coal, today, at a small profit and too often 
at a loss. Imagine, for a moment, the manager of such 
a company asking for $600 with which to build a wash- 
house. He might as well ask, at the same time, to be re- 
lieved of his duties as manager. The case is almost hope- 
less under these conditions, and, as I said before, the 
manager for such a company has on his hands a hercu- 
lean task. ‘In this connection, I thoroughly endorse the 
excellent article of Mr. de Hart on Analyzing the Mine 
Cost Sheet. The article is opportune and should appeal 
forcibly to every coal-mining company. I have not writ- 
ten this in criticism so much as to point a way to remedy 
the difficulty and assist the mine manager and foreman in 
their honest endeavors to produce results. 

G. M. SHOEMAKER. 

Pennington Gap. 
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Technical Education in Mining 


The foreword, Coat Acr, Nov. 1, after setting forth 
the desirability of having a technically educated man in 
the position of mine manager, proceeds to compare this 
man unfavorably with the so called practical man. This 
seems a little illogical, if not unfair. If it were assumed 
that competent engineers attack problems in mining, in 
the manner described, the question might justly be asked: 
What use are engineers in any organization? What con- 
fidence can be placed in an engineer who would consider 
only “first cost and relative life of mine cars,” or, having 
a knowledge of “fan efficiencies and water-gage readings, 
neglected to consider the size, length and condition of 
the airway,” in respect to improving the ventilation. 

In justice to the engineer, permit me to cite one or 
two instances where his technical education and train- 
ing are indispensable? At a certain mine not employing 
an engineer, a fan is needed and several manufacturers 
are asked to investigate and submit bids for the same. 
All reliable manufacturers of mine equipment have cap- 
able engineers in their employ; but, as every operator 
knows, these engineers cannot be expected to make full 
and careful investigation of the conditions inside the 
mine, when the chances are only one in ten of their se- 
curing the contract for the installation. 
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Another instance is: A practical manager wanted a 
tipple profanely quick, and he got it; and, as a result, a 
very brittle coal is dropped into cars from a height of 
about 8 ft., producing loss from breakage of coal and 
causing complaints from consumers. In some cases, tip- 
ples are built requiring the coal to be hauled up an in- 
cline, where a change of location would permit of a gray- 
ity road leading to the tipple. 

On the other hand, I know of cases where engineers 
were called into consultation, in the matter of purchase 
of mine cars and interested themselves in determining 
the relation between wheel-base and minimum radius of 
curvature for the tracks; the width of car was decided 
in accordance with roof conditions. The center of gravy- 
ity of the load in the cars was kept as near as possible to 
the floor of the mine. 

The suggestion in the foreword, that able men of both 
classes are of advantage, should not mislead anyone. The 
man in authority without some technical training is fast 
passing from the mines; because, with the help of such 
mining papers as Coat AGE and the assistance of corre- 
spondence schools and night schools, a man need not leave 
his work to obtain a good technical education. 

CoLorabo ENGINEER. 


Trinidad, Colo. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. T. Brarp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Natural Ventilation In Slope Mines and Dip Workings— 
The same condition in respect to the natural heat of the 
mine producing or modifying the circulation of the air, holds 
in all slope mines and dip workings, the same as in shafts and 
drifts. Whenever the mine temperature is much below or 
above that of the outside atmosphere, the difference in tem- 
perature makes the return air heavier or lighter than the 
intake air; and the difference in weight of these two air 
columns destroys the equilibrium of the mine air and creates 
a current in the airways throughout the mine. 

A considerable difference of temperature is often observed 
between the dip and rise air currents in particular sections 
of a mine. It is this difference in the temperatures of the 
intake and return currents that often makes dip workings 
harder to ventilate in summer than in winter. For the same 
reason, rise workings are frequently found to be more easily 
ventilated in the summer season, 


Air Columns—The term “air column,” like water column, 
always refers to a vertical column. The air column, in ven- 
' tilation, is an imaginary vertical column of air, of unit sec- 
tion (commonly, 1 sq.ft.) and of such height that its weight, 
in pounds, is equal to the pressure it measures (lb. per 
sq.ft.).The density of the air (wt. per cu.ft.) is either 
stated or understood, so that when the height of air column 
is given the pressure it indicates is readily calculated. 

In mining practice, it is common to express ventilating 
pressure in feet of air column or, as we say, “head of air.” 
Calling the weight of 1 cu.ft. of air w (lb.) and the head of 
air column h (ft.), the pressure p (lb. per sq.ft.) is calculated 
by the formula 


p= wh 
Or the air column corresponding to any given pressure is 
found by transposing this formula; thus, 


nab 
w 


Example—What is the head of air column corresponding 
to a ventilating pressure of 10 lb. per sq.ft., assuming a tem- 
perature of 60 deg. F. and a barometric pressure of 30 in.? 

Solution—The weight of 1 cu.ft. of air, at the given tem- 
perature and pressure is 


— 1.38273 B _ 1.3273 X 30 





= 0.0766 lb., nearly 





460 + ¢ 460 + 60 
The required head of air is then 
Erp aS 
eT Wi hee 


Example—Find the ventilating pressure and water gage 
corresponding to 80 ft. of air column, at the same density. 


Solution— 
p = wh = 0.0766 X 80 = 6.128 lb. per sq. ft. 
wg. = 6.128 + 5.2 = 1.18 én., nearly 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Air Column and Water Gage—Since water is practically 
815 times as heavy as air at normal temperature and pres- 
sure, 1 ft. of water column measures the same pressure as 
815 ft. of ordinary air column; and 1 in. of water gage is there- 


fore equal to 815 + 12 = say 68 ft. of air column, which 
gZives the following: 
Rule—To reduce feet of air column to inches of water 


gage, divide by 68. 
To reduce inches of water gage to feet of air column, 
multiply by 68. 


Air Column and Unit Ventilating Pressure—Since air at 
a normal temperature and pressure weighs, practically, 13 
cu.ft. to the pound, every 13 ft. of air column represents, ap- 
proximately, a ventilating pressure of 1 lb. per sq.ft., which 


gives the following: 
_ Rule—To reduce feet of air column to unit pressure, di- 
vide by 13. 

To reduce unit pressure (lb. per sq.ft.) to feet of air col- 
umn, multiply by 13. 


Air Column and Barometric Pressure—Since 1 cu.in. of 
mercury weighs 0.491 Ilb., each inch of mereury column indi- 
cates a pressure of 0.491 lb. per sq.in.; or 0.491 X 144 = 170.7 
Ib. per sq.ft.; and since each pound per square foot of pres- 
sure corresponds to 13 ft. of air column, approximately, 


1 in. (barometer) = 70.7 X 13 = say 920 ft. (air column) 


_ Rule (Approximate)—To reduce feet of air column to 
inches of barometer, divide by 920 

To reduce barometric pressure 
column, multiply by 920. 


Barometric and Unit 
pressure is always expressed in inches of mercury column. 
Unit ventilating pressure is expressed in pounds per square 
foot, ounces per square inch, or inches of water gage. 


_ Rule—To reduce barometric pressure (inches) to ventilat- 
ing pressure (lb. per sq.ft.), multiply by 70.7; or to ventilat- 
ing pressure (oz. per sq.in.), multiply by 0.491 K 16 = 17.856; 
or to water gage (in.), multiply by 70.7 + 5.2 = 13.6, which 
ie oe pes gravity of mercury referred to water as a 
standard. ; 


(inches) to feet of air 


Since 13 ft. air column represents a pressure of 1 lb. per. 


sq.ft., a pressure of 1 oz. per sq.in. corresponds to an air 
column ‘of (13° 9144) 56 =" 117 tt 


EQUIVALENTS IN PRESSURE 


Air column (ft.) = 68 X water gage (in.); 
= 13 X pressure (lb. per sq.ft.); 
= 117 X pressure (0z. per sq.in.); 
2 = 920 X barometric pressure (in.); 
Pressure (lb. per sq.ft.) = 5.2 X water gage (in.); 
: = 70.7 X barometric pressure (inj: 
Pressure (oz. per sq.in.) = 0.58 X water gage (in.); 
; = 7.86 X barometric pressure (1n:); 
Water gage (in.) = 13.6 X barometric pressure (in.); 


Ventilating Pressure—Barometric 


| 
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Electrical Resistance of Steel Rails 


We have had an argument about the difference in re- 
sistance between a copper wire and steel rails, and de- 
sire to submit the question to you, in hopes that you can 
give us the necessary information. The question is: 

What is the difference in resistance between a 4-O 
round copper wire 3000 ft. long and the two 25-lb. steel 
rails, in a track, 2000 ft. long, followed by two 30-Ib. 
steel rails, in 1000 ft. of track? The rails are bonded 
with pressed-terminal all-wire 2-O bonds. 

Will you also kindly state how many kilowatt-hours 
will be available at the end of a 250-volt line, where a 
30-hp. motor, 3000 ft. from the generator, is taking 
100 amperes ? 

H. HK. BuLiock. 

Hazard, Ky. 

The resistance of 1000 ft. of a 4-O copper wire at, say 
68° F. (20°C.), as taken from a table giving the resist- 
ances of copper wires for different gages. and tempera- 


tures, in ohms per thousand feet, is 0.04893 ohm. The © 


resistance for such a conductor 3000 ft. long is then, 
3 X& 0.04893 = 0.14679 ohm. 

An approximate rule for calculating the resistance of 
copper wire per thousand feet, in ohms, is to divide 10,- 
000 by the size of the wire in circular mils. Thus, for a 
4-0 wire (211,600 circ.mils), the resistance 1s, approxi- 
mately, 

10,000 
Re 211,600 


This rule should only be used in rough calculations. When 
accuracy is desired, the resistance for the wire should be 
taken from electrical tables, as above stated. 

The resistance of steel rails, for the same cross-section 
and length, varies with the composition of the steel. The 
presence of sulphur and manganese, particularly the lat- 
ter, greatly modifies the resistance of the steel. It has 
been found that this resistance will vary from about eight 


= 0.04726 ohm per 1000 ft. 


‘to thirteen times that of copper of the same sectional area 


and at the same temperature. This has given rise to 
what is termed the “ratio of rail to copper” or the “rail- 
to-copper ratio.” The results of numerous experiments 
have made it possible to calculate the equivalent circular 
mils of copper corresponding to any given weight of rail 
in pounds per yard, for any rail-to-copper ratio. To do 
this, the weight of rail, in pounds per yard, is multi- 
plied by the constant corresponding to this ratio, as deter- 
mined by the composition of the steel. The value of this 
constant, for the several ratios, is as follows: 


Rail-to-Copper Rail-to-Copper 
i Ratio 


Ratio Constant : Constant 
8 15,550 11 11,360 
9 13,820 12 10,360 
10 12,500 2 13 9,590 


Applying this method to the solution of the question 
asked by correspondent and assuming a rail-to-copper 
ratio of 10, the constant for this ratio, as taken from 
the above table, is 12,500. Then, for a 25-lb. rail, the 
equivalent circular mils of copper is 25 X 12,500 = 
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312,500. Electrical tables are not generally extended to 
include as large a wire as this area indicates. The re- 
sistance in ohms per thousand feet, however, can be calcu- 
lated, approximately, by the rule previously given. Thus, 
10,000 -— 312,500 = 0.032 ohm. The resistance of the 
two rails, in the first 2000 ft. of this track, is the same 
as the resistance of a single 25-lb. rail 1000 ft. long, or 
0.032 ohm. 

Again, for a 30-lb. rail of the same composition, the 
equivalent circular mils of copper is 30 & 12,500 = 
375,000. The corresponding resistance is, therefore, ap- 
proximately, 10,000 —- 375,000 = 0.0267 ohm. The re- 
sistance of the two rails, for 1000 ft. of track, is one-half 
of this amount, or 0.01335 ohm. The total rail resistance 
in this track is, therefore, 0.032 + 0.01335 = 0.04535 
ohm; and the difference, in favor of the iron rails, is 
0.14679 —. 0.04535 = 0.10144 ohm. 


Circular Mils of Copper Equivalent to Rail, Thousands 
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DIAGRAMS SHow1rne Copper EQUIVALENT AND ELEC- 
TRICAL RESISTANCE OF STEEL RAILS 


The above combined diagrams, taken from the Ohio 
Brass Co.’s catalog, show graphically the circular mils of 
copper, of equal electrical resistance to steel rails of dif- 
ferent. weights and “rail-to-copper ratios.” The curved 
lines show the resistance, in microhms, of steel rails of 
different weights and ratios. 

The diameter, in inches, of a copper wire that is the 
electrical equivalent of a steel rail of a given weight (Ib. 
per yd.) may be calculated by multiplying the respec- 
tive constant taken from the above table, by the weight 
of the rail, extracting the square root of the product and 
dividing that result by 1000. Thus, for a rail-to-copper 
ratio of 10, the constant is 12,500. Then, the diameter 
of the copper-wire equivalent is 
V 25 X 12,500 

1000 | 

Tn answer to the second question, a 30-hp. motor con- 
sumes 30 X 746 = 22,380 watts or 22.88 kw. If this 
motor is taking, as stated, 100 amp., the voltage, at the 
full capacity of the motor, is 22,380 — 100 = 223.8 volts. 
The drop in voltage for this line is, therefore, 250 — 
223.8 = 26.2 volts. The work performed by this mo- 
tor, in each hour, when working at its rated capacity, 
is 22.38 kw.-hr. 





de= = 0.559 an. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—A mine airway is 8 ft. high, 8 ft. wide and 
10,000 ft. long; (a) find the rubbing surface. (b) As- 
suming a unit of resistance, k = 0.00000002 and a water 
gage w.g. = 2 in.; what is the velocity of the air current? 
(c) What is the quantity of air in circulation? (d) What 
is the horsepower on the air? 

Ans.—(a) This airway being square its perimeter is 
4x 8 32 ft.; the rubbing surface is then s = 32 De 
LO:000 c= 320,000 sq.ft. 

(b) The unit pressure corresponding to 2 in. of water 
gage is 2 & 5.2 = 10.4 lb. per sq.ft. The sectional area 
of this airway is 8 X 8 = 64 sq.ft. The velocity of the 
air current, in this case, is therefore 
pa [0.00000002 < 320,000 
ks N 10.4 X 64 

= 322.5 ft. per min. 
The quantity of air in circulation is 
5 = 20,640 cu.ft. per min. 


I, 








(c) 
g=av — 64) Xie" 





(d) The horsepower on the air is 
O19 (p15 520; CLO Oe 
oie 33,000 33,000 renee 


Ques.—(a) A certain power is producing 20;640 cu.ft. of 
air per min. in an airway 8x8 ft., at a velocity of 322.5 
ft. per min.; what quantity and velocity will the same 
power produce in an airway 6x6 ft. of the same length? 

(b) What horsepower would be required to produce 
the same quantity of air in this airway as in the previous 
one and what would be the water gage, in that case? 

Ans—(a) For the same power on the air, the quan- 
tity of air in circulation varies directly as the sectional 
area and inversely as the cube root of the perimeter, the 
airways being of the same length. Therefore, the quan- 
tity ratio is equal to the area ratio times the cube root 
of the inverse perimeter ratio. The sectional areas and 
perimeters of the two airways are as follows: 

Airway 8x8 ft., 

O== BB 1 64 SOS 

Airway 6x6 ft., 

a= 6 X63) 36 sy-7e5 = 42% 6Geeeae 

Equating these values as ratios, as stated above, 
iE a AE = Re Siti epee prin y tn a 
q,.0 0 N.o49 1.84 N 24s L1GeN See iG 

But, qg, == 20,640 cu.ft. per min. and calling the re- 
quired quantity gq, = 2, 


0 ik Baa, 


& . 
30,640 ~ 0.619 
x = 20,640 X 0.619 = 12,776, say 12,800 cu.ft. per min. 

The velocity in the 6x6-ft. airway may be found in two 
ways. For the same power on the air and the same length 
of airway, the velocity varies inversely as the cube root 
of the perimeter of the airway, or the velocity ratio is 
equal to the cube root of the inversé perimeter ratio ; thus, 
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2 4% = a3 1.333 = 1.1006 
. 05 / £ 


But v, 
Bir 2; 


Orel tt. and calling the mnie velocity of 


sare = = 1.1006 


x = 322.5 XK 1.1006 = 355 ft. per min. 
The velocity of the air current can also be found as fol- 
lows, when the sectional area is known: 
q 12,800 
a 


= = 355 cu.ft. per min. 
36 vee 





bh 


(b) To increase the quantity of air in circulation in 
the 6x6-ft. airway, to that produced in the 8x8-ft. airway, 
it will be necessary to increase the power. Then, con- 
sidering the 6x6-ft. airway only, since the power varies 
as the cube of the quantity of air in circulation, the power 
ratio is. equal to the cube of the quantity ratio. Thus, 
calling the required power 2, the original being 6.5 hp. 


2x 20,640\ 3 129\3 
—— Shae 3 ae a = a Oe 3 = 
6.5 (cae) ( st) - oe ¢, ae 


x= 6.5. 419-27 2soun 
Since the original water gage was not given for the 
6x6-[t. airway, it is necessary to calculate the water gage, 
in this last case, from the circulation of 20,640 cu.ft. of 
air by 27.235 hp.; thus, 


33,000 H 
W.d. = 52 oun = 





33,000 XK 2%.235 
5.2 X 20,640 

Ques.—An airway 8x8 ft., 10,000 ft. long, is passing 
20,640 cu.ft. of air per min., with a given power. (a) As- 
suming the power on the air remains unchanged, and a 
regulator having an opening of 3 sq.ft, is introduced into 
this airway, how much will the circulation be decreased ? 
(b) Assuming the power on the air remains unchanged, 
will the regulator increase the water gage? (c) If “the 
original water gage was 2 in., what will be the water-gage 
reading after the regulator i is in place? (d) What water 
gage and horsepower on the air will be required to in- 
crease the circulation to the original amount with the 
regulator still in place‘ 

Ans.—(a) Calling the original quantity of air in cir- 
culation g, the rubbing surface s, and the sectional area 
a; the area of the opening in the regulator A and the re- 
quired quantity of air, after the regulator is in place, 2, 
this reduced volume of air may be calculated by the 
formula 


= 8.37 in. 


ae A2s Swe Fak 6 as 
The rubbing surface is s = 10,000 (4 & 8) = 320,- 
000 sq.ft. and the sectional area, a = 8 X 8 = 64 sq.ft. 
8 32 X 320,000 
spe th 2 Vani + 41.6 X 648 
= 12,250 cu.ft. per min. 
(To be concluded next week) 
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Washington, D. C. 


In its report submitted to Congress on Dec. 19, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reviews the work of the past 
year with reference to the prosecution of coal companies and 
rather severely criticizes coal miners for the methods they 
have been employing in their business. The Commission 
‘points out that an indictment has been secured against the 
Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. for granting a concession by leasing 
certain lands at Buffalo for a coal yard to the Yates-Lehigh 
Coal Co. at less than a fair rental. Similarly, an indictment 
has just been returned against the Wichita Falls & North- 
western R.R. Co. for granting a concession by subletting 
certain land to an interstate shipper at a lower retal than 
the carrier was itself paying to the original lessor. 

‘ Another indirect device for granting a rebate for which 
‘indictment has been secured during the year, says the Com- 
‘mission, is that resorted to by the Vandalia R.R. Co. in favor 
of the Lumaghi Coal Co. The Vandalia Mineral Co. is a 
‘corporation formed by interests controlling the Vandalia R.R. 
(Co. for the purpose of holding coal-mining lands which the 
“Vandalia R.R. Co. under its charter was not permitted to 


isa! The Vandalia Improvement Co. is a holding company 


‘also controlled by the interests controlling the Vandalia R.R. 
ECO. 

When the Vandalia Mineral €o. was organized the Van- 
pele Improvement Co. bought all of its stock with money 
furnished by the Wandalia R.R. Co. Investigation showed 
that the Vandalia Mineral Co. loaned $260,000 to the Lumaghi 
‘Coal Co. to buy coal-mining properties located on the line 
‘of the Vandalia R.R. Co. This loan was made at 2 per cent. 
enterest on condition that the Lumaghi Coal Co. would ship 
‘all of its coal over the Vandalia R.R. 

It further developed that the Vandalia Mineral Co. has 
borrowed this money from a bank at 4 per cent. interest on 
notes which had been endorsed by the Vandalia R.R. Co. 

Still another case in which carriers are alleged to have 
connived with a shipper for the purpose of defeating the 
published rates by roundabout methods was presented to a 
Federal grand jury in the eastern district of Illinois. The 
O’Gara Coal Co., a New York corporation, with its principal 
office in Chicago, had a contract for supplying fuel coal to 
the Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada. This coal was shipped 
from the mines in southern Illinois via the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
to South Bend, Ind., where it was turned over to the Grand 
Trunk Western Ry. Co. All of the shipments were billed by 
the O’Gara Coal’ Co. to Battle Creek, Mich. a point on the 
Grand Trunk Western. 

As a fact, however, the contract of the O’Gara Coal Co. 
with the Grand Trunk Ry. Co. provided for delivery of the 
coal at South Bend, Ind., the junction point between the Chi- 
cago, Indiana & Southern Ry. and the Grand Trunk Western. 
By the arrangement with the Big Four the O’Gara Coal Co. 
prepaid to this carrier the freight charges to South Bend on 
the basis of unpublished divisions of the through rates to 
Battle Creek. 

These divisions were less than the local rates to South 
Bend which should have applied. In this manner the O’Gara 
Coal Co. secured concessions on all of the coal shipped. The 
tariffs of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis ex- 
pressly prohibited partial prepayment of freight charges 
when through rates were in effect. In order to make possible 
the practice of the O’Gara Coal Co. the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis and the Chicago, Indiana & Southern Ry. 
Co. ignored this tariff provision. . 


A Fictitious Destination Is Given 


Twe important prosecutions have been undertaken against 
earriers for having their company coal billed to fictitious 
destinations on their line in order to defeat the published 


rates to actual destinations. Investigations showed that in 
several hundred cases the Seaboard Air Linewereye COs 
had carloads of coal shipped from Briceville, Tenn., and 


nearby points on the Southern Ry. billed to the Seaboard Air 
Line at Williams, Ga. 

These shipments were delivered by the Southern Ry. to 
tne Seaboard Air Line at its junction at Helena, Ga. Many 
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of the shipments were consumed at that junction point and 
others were diverted to other points, but none of them went 
to Williams, Ga., as the billing directed. 

The result was that, instead of paying the local rate of 
the Southern Ry. Co. from Briceville to Helena or the joint 
rate from Briceville to destination and receiving out of it 
jointly its appropriate division the Seaboard Air Line paid 
the joint rate applying to the more distant point out of which 
the Southern Ry. received a division much smaller than its 
local rate to the junction or its division of the joint rate to 
actual destination. 

Other schemes of the same kind are discussed at some 
length. 


The Alaskan Ry. Receives Endorsement 


In a report sent to Congress Dec. 24, Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane endorses’ the plan of a Government railroad in 
Alaska and urges the opening up of Alaskan coal fields un- 
der a leasing and royalty system which he says would make 
it sufficiently worth while for investors to engage in the 
exploitation while it would protect the Government. Sec- 
retary Lane also says that the same leasing system ought to 
be applied to Western coal and remarks: 


We wish cheap coal and at the same time a minimum of 
waste. .. . . We desire competition without waste, a 
frank impossibility. . . . . In a new country where there 
must be large development and higher rewards for enter- 
prise, the safest practicable method is to lease the land, the 
Government taking a modest royalty and retaining some 
measure of control over operation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—Plans for the new coal stripping operations at 
the top of the Broad Mountain are now in progress. nas 
will involve an expenditure of many thousands of dollars, by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. The surface 
from Mt. Laffee to Millins Hill is to be cleared away, expos- 
ing the valuable coal measures. 

It is unofficially stated that within a few days one of 
the most historic collieries of the anthracite region, East 
Bear Ridge, near Mahanoy Plane, will pass from the con- 
trol of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. to the 
Susquehanna Coal Co. This mine has been worked since 
1830, or over three-quarters of a century. 


Hazleton—Anthracite miners are already beginning prep- 
arations for the spring of 1916, when the present wage agree- 
ment expires. Local No. 1739 of Lansford has adopted a 
resolution to be offered at the International Convention of 
the United Mine Workers, in Janury, urging that agitation 
and organization of unorganized labor in the United States 
and Canada be continued, in order that in 1916 the mine 
workers will be in a position to make a general stand, and 
upon the eve of a great presidential election “make great 
headway along the line of political and economic action.” 


Conerete City—Every one of the twenty double houses in 
Concrete City, the model village of the D. L. & W. Coal Co., 
near Nanticoke, is now occupied; and with the completion of 
the park in the big square 300x410 ft., which is surrounded by 
the houses, the settlement will be as perfect of its kind as 
Forest Hill, L. I. the model suburb of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


Bituminous 


Royal—Thieves recently stole $700 in cash from the W. J. 
Rainey Coal Co., office in the store. The money was in pay 
envelopes and represented the amount miners has failed to 
lift the previous day. The theft was not discovered until 
delinquet miners appeared at the office for their pay. 


Pittsburgh—It is said that President Van Bittner has been 
reélected president of district No. 5, by at least 6000 major- 
ity. F. P. Hanaway is elected vice-president by about the 
same majority and Robert Wood, secretary-treasurer, while 
Philip Murray, was reélected international board member. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fayetteville—Three dwelling houses belonging to the Can- 
nelton Coal Co., at Cannelton, were totally destroyed by fire 
recently entailing a severe loss. Several other buildings 
were badly damaged,,all being partially insured. 
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Charleston—An extension of time until Feb. 15 has been 
given to the English syndicate contemplating the purchase 
of most of the properties in the New River district. An 
agreement was reached at a recent conference on the terms 
of the contract, and the matter is now wholly in the hands 
of those who are to raise the finances for the transfer of the 
property. 

Wheeling—Following the attack upon Frank Long by four 
Italians believed to be members of the Italian Mafia society, 
the arrest of Long’s assailants is expected. Mr. Long had 
been implicated in the mine trouble of Brooks county, and 
for some time past had heard rumors that he was marked by 
the Black Hand. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—A petition in involuntary bankruptcy was 
recently filed against the Oak Leaf Coal Co., of Cordova. The 
petitioning creditors were: The Hendon Hardware Co., J. A. 
Williams, Lantrip Bros., and J. P. Higginbottom, all of 
Cordova. 


OHIO 


Columbus—A movement has been started among the 
employers of labor in Ohio in which the coal operators have 
joined for a number of amendments to the Workmens Com- 
pulsory Compensation law which becomes effective Jan. 1, 
1914. As the law stands at present hardships are worked on 
employers and efforts will be made to secure amendments, 
which will make it less burdensome. A number of bills are 
now being prepared to be presented at the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


Belleaire—Reports which have been in circulation recently 
that the rail and river mines were to shut down on ac- 
count of slack orders are false. According to a semi-official 
statement, if any time has been lost, or is lost in the future, 
it will be because a sufficient number of cars to handle the 
output cannot be secured. 


INDIANA 


Clinton—Miners in the local unions in the Clinton field 
met here to consider recommendations for the biennial settle- 
ment between miners and operators in the central competitive 
district, which will have its first consideration at a joint 
meeting in Indianapolis Jan. 6. Both sides are said to be 
pretty well satisfied with the present agreement and much 
less difficulty than formerly is expected in reaching a settle- 
ment. Indiana operators seem to have prospered the last 
two years and miners have had comparatively steady work. 

Miners at the Lyford mine struck recently because the 
superintendent asked some of them to wade through wet 
bottoms to reach their rooms and they demanded the dismissal 
of the superintendent. The district president censured the 
men for stampede methods and they went back to work, after 
the company agreed to keep the entries as dry as possible. 


Vincennes—The American Coal Co. has completed two 
miles of switch from the Knox mine to Aliceville, a new 
town near Vincennes, started by the establishment of a min- 
ing camp by the company. About 3800 miners, mainly from 
Hymera, have moved here and 300 more are expected by next 
summer. 


Brazil—Operators in the block field say they are finding it 
hard to meet the competition in Chicago, of the unorganized 
strip mines in and around Patricksburg, in Owen and Green 
counties. The union operations pay miners $1.15 a ton while 
the miners in the non-union mines, it is said; get $1 to $2 a 
day. There are no regulations as to the width of bars or 
screens and the non-union mine can put a cleaner coal on 
the market. 


ILLINOIS 


Marion—At the recent election at Energy, a mining town 
northwest of here, the women successfully out-voted the 
miners, and succeeded in piling up a majority against he 
saloon element. 


Springfield—It is understood here that the principal con- 
tentions of the miners in their next agreement with the 
operators will be a raise of wages and a shorter day, or 
one of seven hours. The present agreement expires next 
spring. 


MISSOURI 


Novinger—Miners at Novinger, 
their pay checks cashed recently, 
which destroyed the Union bank. While the safe was fire- 
proof, the casing and breaching became sweated together 
and bank officials were unable to open it. Mine officers sent 
to St. Louis for money and paid the miners within 24 
hours. 


Mo., were unable to get 
as the result of a fire 


St. Louis—The hearing before Commissioner Harlan of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, recently, on behalf of the 
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railroads for an increase of 54% in coal rates to St. Louis, 


and also on behalf of several petitioners to abolish the 20c, 
per ton bridge toll to St. Louis, brought out the fact that 


the railroads were discriminating to the extent of 10c. per 


ton against the City of St. Louis, in favor of East St. Louis, 
Granite City, and Madison. 1 
It also developed the fact that the fight for the remoyal 


of the bridge toll was inspired almost altogether by the 


operators of mines in the Inner District taking the 52c. 
freight rate to St. Louis. This is an old fight between the 
operators of the Inner District and the operators of the 
Outer District, which takes the 67c. freight rate to this city. 

The operators in the Inner District want their rate re- 
duced, and want the Commission to raise the rate from the 
Outer District. It is likely that the Commission will order, as 
aresult of the testimony, the St. Louis Terminal Railway Asso- 
ciation to’ reduce the Bridge Toll. of 20c. a ton to 10c. a ton, 


but that is about as far, competent authority: claims, as the — 


Commission will go as a result of the hearings. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Medora—The Medora coal mine is again in operation, and 
the owner claims the only kiln dried lignite in the state. It 
is estimated by the State Geologist that the mine property 
will produce 1,400,000 tons. 


COLORADO 


New Castle—Union miners who recently went on strike 
here and whose places were taken by the men who met death 
in the recent coal mine disaster, almost to a man volunteered 
to enter the mine after the explosion to recover the bodies 
of the dead. The organization of the United Mine Workers 
also furnished $300 to be used by the union to relieve th¢ 
distress of the families of non-unionists. 


OREGON 


Roseburg—Excitement is still high in the new coalfield 
40 miles east of here and many locations are being made. A 
good grade of coal is found, which experts say is equal to 
the Pennsylvania product and much better than other coals 
that have been mined in Oregon. 


WASHINGTON 
Morton—Nine persons have made application to obtain 
patents each for 160 acres of coal land near this town. The 


development of these lands will mean much for this section, 
as the coal is a high-grade bituminous. 
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Juneau, Alaska—The registrar in the land office has 
recommended to the commissioner of the general land office 
that charges against the Willoughby coal claims in the Ber- 
ing River district, be dismissed. Cancellation was sought 
on account of the claimant’s failure to prove tract as re- 


quired by law. There have been no allegations of fraud. The — 


area involved is approximately 480 acres, and the owners 
are Portland, Ore., and Wilkes-Barre, Penn., parties. 


Caracas, Venezuela—Despite the large imports of coal, 
Venezuela exported during the first half of the current year, 
40,026 kilos (88,857 1b.) of this fuel. This is accounted for 
by the fact that Venezuelan wholesalers supply a number 
of nearby coast towns in Colombia and Brazil. 
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E. T. Hendon has been appointed receiver for the Oak 


Leaf Coal Co., which recently went into bankruptcy. 


Judge Ruppel has appointed the following examining 
board to hold examinations for mine foreman and fire bosses 
in Somerset County, Penn.: 


Co. and Orville Kregar, of Boswell. 


Samuel B. Eaton, for many years general superintendent 
of the coal mining properties of Crear, Clinch & Co., near 
Duquoin, Illinois, has resigned. Mr. Eaton has recently dis- 
posed of his interest in the company, and will probably move 
to California. He is succeeded by E. C. Searls. 


F. S. Peabody, president of the Peabody Coal Co., and 
chairman of the Executive Board of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., recently delivered an illustrated lecture upon the 
subject of coal and coal mining before 500 employees of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., in the Sherman House at Chicago. 
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Mine Inspector Fletcher W. Cun- — 
ningham, Richard Maize, superintendent of the United Coal — 
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George P. Gallagher, District Superintendent of Exeter, 
Westmoreland and Maltby Collieries of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., has been promoted to the position of Assistant Di- 
vision Superintendent of the Lackawanna Division, to suc- 
ceed G. P. Troutman, who has resigned to become Assistant 
General Manager for Markle & Co. 


J. E. Baumgartner who has been for the past five years 
General Superintendent of eleven mines owned by the Su- 
perior Coal Co., of Wellston, Ohio, has resigned his posi- 
tion, to take place after the first of the year. Mr. Baum- 
gartner is one of the youngest superintendents in the state 
and has worked his way up from a trapper boy. He is un- 
decided as to the future. 


James Taylor, who was appointed State Mine Inspector of 
Illinois in 1887, by Governor Dick Oglesby, and who has 
served ever since with the exception of the Altgeld adminis- 
tration, tendered his resignation to Governor Dunne on Nov. 
10. In reply the governor said. “Kindly continue to perform 
the duties of your office until further notice.” It appears that 
the governor is in no hurry to displace an efficient man in a 
position where much depends upon experience and ability. 
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Daniel M. Barton, general purchasing agent of the General 
Electric Co., died at his home in Schenectady recently after 
an illness of five days. 

Mr. Barton was born in Moriah, N. Y., in 1848, removing 
with his parents to Massachusetts while still a child. In 
1893 he became assistant purchasing agent of the General 
Electric Co. and a few years after the main office of this 
firm was established in Schenectady, he became general pur- 
chasing agent, which position he ably filled until the time of 
his death. He is survived by a wife, a daughter, three grand- 
children, a brother and a sister. 
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Coal Cutting Machine. <A. Scharf, 2 Westerbleichstrasse, 
Dortmund, Germany, 9448 of 1913. 

Improvements in ‘Coal Cutting Machines and _ the Like. 
Beckett and Anderson, 71 Lanark Street, Glasgow, Scotland, 
6627 of 1913. ‘ 

Improvement in the Construction of Shafts for Coal Mines 
and the Like. T. E. Harris, 20 Peugam Street, Peugam, 
South Wales, 24,764 of 1912. 

An Improved Apparatus for Testing Gas with Miners’ 
Safety Lamps. W. Baxter, Priory Road, Bolten-upon-Dearne, 
near Rotherham, 27,264 of 1912. 
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Kittanning, Penn.—A small corporation to be known as 
the Mohawk Mining Co. has taken over the coal under the 
Miller farm in Hast Franklin township and will mine the 
same, 

Kittanning, Penn.— Work is now under way extending the 
line of the West Penn interests to the mines of the Provi- 
dence Coal & Coke Co. at Kelly Station for the purpose of 
electrifying the entire plant. 

Marion, Il.—The Scranton and Big Muddy Coal and Min- 
ing Co. has just installed a Sullivan compound straight line 
compressor, size 24x26x16%x30 in. This machine has been 
erected to operate 22 mining machines. 


Shadyside, Ohio—The Webb mine of the George M. Jones 
Coal Co. is being put into shape for producing a large amount 
of coal as rapidly as possible. Entries are being driven and 
the coal is now being produced at the rate of from 40 to 50 
cars each week. 

Somerset, Penn.—Mines have been opened at six different 
points near Central City within the recent past, the largest 
being those of the Berwind-White and Loyalhanna Coal Co. 
The railroad tracks will be extended to the new operations 
inside of a few weeks. 
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Mt. Carmel, Penn.—Residents of Girardville and Ashland 
are much pleased over the prospects for the new breaker 
which will be erected by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at 
Packer No. 5 Colliery, which is located about a mile east of 
Girardville at Rappahannock. 


Cleveland, Ohio—An order has been placed with the Great 
Lakes Engineering Co. for a 10,000-ton steel freighter to take 
the place of the ill-fated Charles §S. Price which was de- 
stroyed Nov. 9 in the disastrous lake storm. The boat will 
be ready for service in the spring. 


Kittanning, Penn.—Another coal mine will be added short- 
ly along the lines of the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 
Ry. system. James H. Corbetts, contractor, of Kittanning, has 
secured one thousand acres of coal land at Timblin and the 
construction of the necessary mine buildings will be begun 
shortly. 


Pottsville, Penn.—A special meeting of the shareholders 
of the Shamokin Valley & Pottsville R.R. will be held on 
Dec. 26 to authorize the proposed conveyance to the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. of the reversionary interests of the company 
in certain coal lands now leased by the Mineral Railroad & 
Mining Co. 

Martins Ferry, Ohio—The Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. is ar- 
ranging for another opening to its Black Diamond mine at 
Neffs. This opening will be in a hollow to the east of the 
tipple and will take care of the coal under the James Dixon 
farm. It will not require a new tipple or extension to the 
railroad tracks, as the mine tramway will be laid from the 
mouth of the new mine to the present tipple. 


Caney, Kan.—It has been announced that work on the pro- 
posed Cherryvale, Oklahoma & Texas will begin in January. 
The road will run through the Oklahoma coal fields and 
give operators of that section an outlet which has hitherto 
been obtained under difficulties. About 40 miles of the new 
road already has been graded between Caney, Kan., and 
Vinita, Okla. The 61 miles of road to connect those cities 
will be built at once. 
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Cleveland, Ohio—The Short Creek Coal Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 


Chattanooga, Tonn.—The Four-Mile Coal Co. has been in- 


corporated with a capital stock of $30,000 to develop coal 
properties. 





Hamilton, Ohio—The Murdoch Coal Co. has filed papers 
with the secretary of state increasing its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $20,000. 


Huntington, W. Wa.—The Bengal Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to develop coal 
lands near Man, W. Va. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Roby Coal Co., of Cleveland, Ohio has 
filed papers with the secretary of state increasing its capital 
stock from $800,000 to $2,000,000. 


Uniontown, Penn.—The Cheat Haven Coal & Coke Co. has 
reorganized under the name of the Fancy Hill Coal Works. 
Many improvements in the existing plant are contemplated. 


Centralia, [ll.—The Wizard Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital of $5000 to mine, buy, sell and deal in coal. 
The incorporators are Frank F. Noleman, F. Kohl, Walter 
Bis, Harry Kohl, and F. A. Hartman. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—The E. D. Bedwell Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital of $50,000, all of which has been 
subscribed. E. Bedwell is president, T. A. Ball, vice-presi- 
dent, and S. H. Abbott secretary-treasurer. 


Belicvillc, I1l—The Victoria Coal Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $60,000 for the purpose of mining and 
dealing in coal and other minerals. The incorporators are 
L. Senior, John Henderson, and G. M. Henderson. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Sandy Ridge Coal & Coke Co. has 
been organized at Bluefield with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The incorporators are BE. E. Carter, G. R. Carter, J. H. Car- 
ter, and L. Ray, of Bluefield, and W. V. and R. S. Hansel, of 
McDowell, -Va. 

Chicago, 011.—The Midland Counties Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized in Chicago with a capital stock of $5000 to do a 
general mining and manufacturing business. The incorpor- 
ators are Arthur W. Underwood, Nathan S. Smyser and 
Charles R. Young. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Nunley Ridge Coal Co., with a cap- 
ital stock of $24,000, has been incorporated with the follow- 
ing officers: R. D. Curry, president and treasurer; H. E. Mc- 
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Cormack, vice-president and secretary. The offices of the 


company will be located at Birmingham. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Bridgeport Gas Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $60,000 to acquire and deal in 
coal lands. The principal owners are Aubrey Pearre, Sifford 
Pearre, Aubrey Pearre, Jr., of Baltimore; John Lowe, of 
Shinnston, and Gordon Lake, of Independence. 


Eugene, W. Va.—The Mingo Washed Coal Co., of Mingo 
County has been incorporated to mine coal and manufacture 
gas. The authorized stock is $20,000, and the incorporators 
are as follows: Harvey Cory, of Pittsburgh, Robert L. Mar- 
tin, Jr., Maurice A. Songer, of Eugene, J. H. Greene and B. M. 
Good, of Williamson. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Appalachian Coal Land Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 ($25,000 seven 
per cent. cumulative preferred, and $75,000 common) with 
the following officers: R. S. Ord, president; Bernard Mc- 
Claugherty, vice-president; W. S. Patterson, secretary and 
treasurer; J. Elliott Hall, general manager; and T. M. Morri- 
son, chief engineer. 
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Johnstown, Penn.—A Baldwin-Westinghouse locomotive in 
Lochrie's mine below Scalp Level recently handled 900 tons of 
coal in one day of 9% hours. s 

Evansville, Ind.—Henry F. Allen, of Pittsburgh, represent- 
ing capitalists of that city who have made arrangements to 
merge several of the largest coal mines in western Ken- 
tucky has leased the building at First and Main Streets for 
offices. 


Connelisville, Penn.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. re- 
cently began tests on coke breeze for firing engines on the 
Connellsville division. Officials of the general offices wit- 
nessed the tests which are said to have been successful. This 
fuel is used in the new automatic stoker locomotives. 





Barbourville, Ky.— John G. Matthews recently sold his in- 
terest in the Ely Jellico Coal Co. to other stockholders in the 
same concern. This company has during the past ten years 
paid dividends of over 200 per cent. Mr. Matthews is opening 
a new mine in the Brush Creek field in Knox County. 


Marianna, Penn.—The Farmers’ and Miners’ Bank follow- 
ing the failure of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal Co. with which 
it was affiliated has been closed, and its affairs turned over to 
the bank examiner. It is a state institution with a capital 
-of $50,000, deposits of about $100,000, and a reserve of $5000. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—Mrs. Frances Crymble has sold 50 
acres of coal to the Loraine Coal & Dock Co. for $200 per 
acre, the deal being closed recently. ‘This coal lies close to 
the Lansing mine of the company and can be easily taken 
out. This price is several times what is usually paid for coal 
in Belmont Co. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Collier “Hampden” built for the 
Coastwise Transportation Co., of New York, which will be 
used in carrying coal along the Atlantic coast was suc- 
cessfully launched from the Camden plant of the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. on Dec. 15. The craft which has a tonnage 
ef 7000 will be completed in about six weeks. 


Washington, D. C.—All Illinois members of the House of 
Representatives recently received telegrams from the head 
of the labor movement in that state urging an immediate in- 
vestigation of the Colorado coal strike and the Michigan 
copper strike. It is rumored also that strong hints of the 
"need for action had also come from the cabinet. 


Punxsutawney, Penn.—As the result of a walk-out of min- 
ers at the Adrian mine near here, who demanded a closed 
shop, the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. on Dec. rey 
closed down the mine indefinitely. Over 500 miners are af- 
fected and the coal company’s action followed an announce- 
ment that the operators would handle trouble independently 
and not as an association. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Shipments of West Virginia coal and 
coke over the Norfolk & Western Ry. for the month of No- 
vember amounted to 3,597,002 tons of which 93,036 tons were 
coke. Pocahontas coal constituted 2,383,308 tons, while all 
the coke came from this field. The balance of the month’s 
shipment came from the Tug River, Thacker and Kenova 
fields. 


Washington, D. C.—An advance of 10c. per ton or propor- 
tional rates on coal from mines in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia to Milwaukee, Manitowac and Kewaunee, Wis., by way 
of the Pere Marquette R.R. and car ferry was allowed Dec. 
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19 by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The mainte- 
nance of through routes to points on the west shore of Lake 
Michigan was ordered continued. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Public Service Commission has — 
received word from the experts who are investigating for 
the commission the rates of transportation of coal from the 
Anthracite regions to Philadelphia, that the preparation of 
their report is sufficiently advanced for them to give assur- 
ance that it will be completed and in the hands of the com- 
mission not later than February first. 


Camden, N. J.— Word was recently received at the head- 
quarters of the Camden Coke Co. in Camden from Trenton, 
N. J., that Chancellor Walker had refused to modify his order 
directing the company to abate an alleged smoke nuisance 
within six months or close its plant at Mt. Vernon and 
Chestnut Streets. It is believed that this mandatary order 
of the court will work great hardship upon the plant man- 
agement. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—The North American Coal Co., of 
West Virginia has closed an agreement with James A. Com- 
ley, of Morgantown, for the development of a tract of one 
hundred acres of coal on the Monongohela River, and along 
the Buckhannon & Northern R.R. The contract provides for 
the operation of all three veins of coal, the Pittsburgh vein 
being most important. The operating company has option 
for the purchase of the property. 


Edmonton, Alberta—The Alberta Coal Branch line of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry., 37 miles in length, is now complete, 
affording transportation facilities for the output of the Moun- 
tain Park Coal Co. This mine is now producing 500 tons 
daily, which it is expected will be increased by April next to 
2500 tons. The company has erected 50 houses and estab- 
lished a colony of English and Scotch miners. It is proposed 
to increase the force to 800 men in the near future. The coal 
is a high-grade bituminous. : 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Cincinnati coal dealers and steamboat 
companies are opposed to Senate Bill No. 136 known as the 
La Follette Seaman’s bill as it is believed this measure is 
detrimental to local river interests. It is understood that the 
bill provides for the employment of three crews on all river 
steamboats instead of two as now required, and it is alleged 
that this would mean that practically every boat on the river 
would have to be rebuilt, as none of them are now large 
enough to accommodate more than two crews. 


Philadelphia, Penn. — The mild weather thus far this win- 
ter has caused anthracite coal operators of Pennsylvania 
much money expended for the storage of coal. Only a limited 
amount can be kept on hand at tide-water, and the rest has 
to be cared for in the anthracite region itself. It has been 
estimated that as much as 10 per cent. of the total annual 
production or nearly. 7,000,000 tons are in storage at one 
time. It is neither expedient nor possible to make the oper- 
ation of the mines dependent upon the state of the weather. 


Columbus, Ohio—The mid-winter meeting of the Michigan- 
Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will be held at Indianapolis 
Jan. 20-21. Routine matters will be discussed and steps will 
probably be taken toward fixing a place and time for the 
1914 convention. The association is in good condition as to 
members and finances and B. F. Nigh, secretary has taken 
up the settlement of claims against railroads for the mem- 
bers and has been highly successful in this work. The 
amount collected in 1913 is far in advance of that collected 
during previous years. : 


Fort Smith, Ark.—J. L. Rhodes electrician was granted a 
verdict of $1000 and his assistant, D. Hatcher, a verdict of 
$375 against the Central Coal & Coke Co., of Hartford, by a 
jury recently. The men sued for $3000 damages each, for 
injuries which they alleged to have received when they were 
sent into a mine to make repairs. While they were in the 
workings the ventilating fan stopped, and their lanterns ig- 
nited gas. Since the explosion 200 men employed in the mine 
refused to return to work because the company has declined 
to place an extra guard at the fan house to keep the fan in 
operation at all times. 


New Orleans, La.—Owing to the low stage of water on the 
Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers, the first regular trip of the 
barge service between this city and the Alabama coal field 
was not an unqualified success. It has been proven, how- 
ever, that the barges will be able to navigate the upper rivers 
with facility, once locks and dams are completed. With the 
coming of the winter rise several months of deep water are 
assured. During this time it is expected that a considerable 
tonnage of coal will be brought to New Orleans by the water 
route. The power barges will at least have a fair chance to 
demonstrate what they will be able to do, and updén the re- 
sult of their performance depends the possible readjustment 
of market conditions in New Orleans. 
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COAL TRADE REVIEWS 





GENERAL REVIEW 
Entire absence of the customary holiday rush for anthra- 
eite. Rumors that some coal is even going into storage. 
Further recession in bituminous... All markets have lost 
ground sharply during the week. Some relief anticipated as 
a result of the restricted production over the holidays. 


While ordinarily the holiday period finds an acute short- 
age of anthracite and a heavy rush of business, the situation 
this season is completely reversed. The accumulations of 
coal at the principal distributing centers are so excessive 
that the companies are welcoming the opportunity for a ces- 
sation of operations, while usually the operating departments 
are being pushed for ever possible ton that can be produced 
at this time. The individuals are maintaining a full work- 
ing schedule, but are forcing the market, and as a. result 
substantial concessions on the regular circular are fre- 
quently heard of. There are well defined rumors that the 
companies are stocking 10 per cent. of their production. 

A break of 5c. in the Hampton Roads circular on high- 
grade West Virginia coals, putting these desirable fuels on a 
basis 5c. off from the regular circular maintained through- 
out the summer, may be taken as typical of the condition of 
the soft coal trade at the moment. All markets as a rule 
are well stocked, and operators are anxiously soliciting new 
spot business; those who failed to contract in anticipation of 
a high price level by Jan. 1, are now finding themselves in a 
difficult position. There are no indications of a rally as yet 
and conditions are tending more’ toward a further shading 
off. But in spite of all the adverse conditions, prices are re- 
markably well maintained, a fairly profitable price level rul- 


ing, with but little sacrificing of demurrage coal in evi- 
dence. The anticipated curtailment in production over the 
holidays is having a steadying effect upon the situation, and 
will tend to relieve the pressure on the market after the 
first of the year. 

Domestic coal in the Pittsburgh district is reported the 


dullest in years. The market lost ground decidedly during 
the. week, steam consumption falling off in all lines and 
prices irregular; some slight improvement in Connellsville 
coke is the only encouraging feature in the local situation. 
The market in Ohio is at a complete standstill with deal- 
ers loaded up to the full limit of their storage capacity, 
and mines working under a heavily curtailed schedule. Some 
eontracts are being renewed at last year’s figures, and the 
possibility of labor troubles in April is having a beneficial 
effect upon the prices at which this business is being done. 
Dumpings at the West Virginia piers ran good during the 
week. The Southern market is dull, insofar as new business 
is concerned, though consumers continue taking regularly on 
contracts. The usual holiday rush business has failed to de- 
velop and coal is accumulating in the local railroad yards for 
the first time this year. 

The Middlewestern market is regarded as the worst for 
this period in years. Cars are plentiful, and railroads have 
accumulated surplus stocks and are beginning to cut down 
orders. As in the East, however, prices are being held better 
than conditions seem to warrant, the principal cutting being 
confined to coal on demurrage. The Western markets are ex- 
ceedingly easy in spite of the Colorado labor trouble. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Bituminous quiet and softer. Inquiry for spot coal has 
ceased and contract demand reduced. Georges Creek remains 
firm and Pennsylvanias are quiet for tidewater shipment 
through fairly active all-rail. 


Bituminous—There is no material change in the market. 
The well stocked condition of New England consumers has 
made the demand for shipment on contracts light and the 
shippers of New River and Pocahontas are anxious to the 
extent of actively soliciting spot business. The accumula- 
tion of coal at Hampton Roads loading piers has been sub- 
stantially enlarged and the circular price of $2.85 f-olbs has 
been shaded, New River coal having been, openly quoted in 
this market at $2.80. Many are inclined to believe that 
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January will be a particularly dull month for soft coal. 
The situation on Georges Creek remains unchanged. This 
coal continues in good supply, but with the price firm. Penn- 
sylvania coals for tidewater shipment are in little demand 
due the excessive supply of the Southern grades. The situa- 
tion at Hampton Roads does not so materially affect all-rail 


shipment of the Pennsylvania coals. The market is now 
quotable as follows: 
Cambrias Georges Pocahonta 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*.... Do's tenohaeeemettys oe $1.00@1.55 $1.25@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*,....... 1 2.25@2.75 -2.50@2.85.12.92@3.02 
New York*. . 2) tot. 2.55@3.05 2.80@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*... 27S. Bee AL ee eine ataiclaate 2.80@2.90 
Elannbomy OAs tsa catewiak st - Ont cistee ets oo cra cakele:(sLaveras) maatabarel shee ote $2.80@2.99 
BOSE aiete ccs eee Sees Tete chs RE Came a aT Te Fs tact pia Custis ot bite ase 3.72@3.82 
Proyagente fx. Ste ee Roe ee ee Sane a olecbate theories 3.72@3.87 


*F.o.b. On cars. 
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Anthracite—The continuance of warm weather 
this market most inactive. 
poor supply as ever. 

The marine freight market remains without change, 
charters for New England being limited. This ruling rates 
from Hampton Roads to Boston are 70@7T5c. 


made 
in as 


has 
Stove coal appears to be 


NEW YORK 
Under the influence of continued adverse weather and in- 
dustrial conditions, market remains dull and heavy. Bi- 
tuminous prices holding remarkably firm. Anthracite dealers 
overstocked. General curtailment over the holidays. 


Anthracite—Mild weather conditions this past week has 
caused quite a slump in anthracite sales, although comparing 
the temperature between 1912 and this year there is little 
variance. Dealers are overstocked and in many instances, if 
possible, avoid purchasing coal until the new year. Egg 
coal was held by numerous individuals at 50c. to 60c. off 
circular and some found it difficult to move even where an 
equal quantity of stove coal accompanied the egg. Straight 
stove brought small premiums of 10 to 20 cents. Nut coal 
in some instances, particularly in the Lehigh grades, sold 
at 10c. off circular; this size being popular with the peddlers 
in the free burning grades moved promptly. Pea size con- 
tinued in fair demand, although buckwheat was plentiful 
and hard to move even at cut prices. Schuylkill rice is 
strong, but barley remained inactive. The same condition 
applied to the Wyoming grades of steam sizes. 

From an authentic source it is learned that at the present 
time the large companies are stocking 10% of their produc- 
tion, which naturally indicates a lack of sufficient orders on 
hand. The new demurrage rules at all the tidewater points 
prohibit the holding of coal for an indefinite period and for 
that reason the companies will have to resort to stocking 
coal on the ground, which is an expensive proposition, par- 
ticularly on the prepared sizes due to the breakage in hand- 
ling. The Reading Co. collieries will be shut down three 
days a week during the holiday season, and no doubt the 
same conditions will apply to the Wyoming region. This 
will materially help conditions all around by Jan. 1. 

We quote the New York market on the following basis: 


—-Upper Ports—— Lower Ports 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 

rons... cetera tie .<.a,s «fs $5200 pute. Cee $5.05 

iets ca ce lorlicts © os <'6 56.25 $5.25@5. 35 5.30 $4.75@5.20 
EOS vn DIE ck -< lee Shah See 6). 25 5.25@5.40 5.30 5.20@5.35 
CONERHINED J./. crenetteeae bana evs 5.50 5.40@5.50 LSetays) §.35@5.45 

CMA Ho, ord @leetara) aie 64g, 0 <0 3.50 3.40@3.50 3.50 3.35@3.45 
TELE Co) fay 0 ES cae a Od eee JOMa oe 2A 21 2 coe. 1O 

RCE Yes. Tice Hera Tak cuss b 2.20 12.29 1.95@2.20 1.80@2.20 
[RES AE Oe GER Oe en ORE L775 1-GO@Lavone ieeO 1.40@1.70 
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Bituminous trade still remains dull and the tendency to- 
ward curtailment by the manufacturers throughout the East, 
with the exception of some few lines, does not portend much 
better conditions for the immediate future. The shipments of 
soft coal have been unusually heavy throughout the season, 
the contractors taking their supplies freely and the move- 
ment on the regular contract tonnage continues in fair vol- 
ume. Those of the operators who thought it better to keep 
their tonnage free have found that instead of the high mar- 
ket they expected by Christmas time, an entirely contrary 
condition obtains. 

The decided slump of the market in the West has caused 
a number of West Virginia operators to look to the East for 
their market, and this has overtaxed the absorptive power of 
the market. There is considerable accumulation of coal at 
tide, a general embargo having been placed on the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. Co., at South Amboy, on Saturday last. The re- 
markable feature, however, is the fact that in spite of the 
heavy tonnage available, prices are comparatively well main- 
tained. There appears to be little real sacrifice in the move- 
ment of demurrage coal such as one might naturally expect 
under the conditions. The market is quotable as follows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.75; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.80; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.90; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Hard coalers foreed to curtail production. A customary 
season of short supplies and heavy demand finds large sur- 
pluses available, and market dull. Individuals cutting the 
circular freely. Tidewater points crowded with coal. 


It is now either a case of restricted mining, or large de- 
murrage bills on account of coal held in cars without dis- 
position, and the companies, recognizing this fact have re- 
sorted to a restriction of mining. This is most unusual at 
this period of the year, when as a rule, the holiday season 
is looked on with apprehension, because of decreased ship- 
ments, but it looks now as though the closing of the year 
will find the market in the throes of a general slump. This 
is due to the weather, which has been anything but propit- 
ious. Outside of stove coal there does not seem to be any 
active market at all, and with all grades piling up on their 


hands, and no outlet in sight, the companies have anticipated > 


the season’s restricted output by a general curtailed mining. 

Individual operators, who continue to run their mines, 
are forcing a market for their output by quoting prices that 
must sell the coal. Fifty cents off circular for egg is about 
the lowest quotation to date, with more to come if further 
holding of the coal involves demurrage. It is understood 
that tidewater points are crowded with coal, and while this 
branch of the business has held its own for the last six 
months, there are indications that too much cannot be ex- 
pected of it, and if conditions do not improve in the New 
England market, there is likely to be considerable demurrage 
paid before the coal is disposed of. Outside of broken and 
stove, it is simply a hand to mouth market. 

The bituminous trade still shows no tendency toward im- 
provement. Offers for spot coal are eagerly taken by the 
operators, if there is anything that looks like a profit over 
the cost of production, and this applies to even the best 
grades. As low as $1.25 has been quoted for the best Penn- 
sylvania coals, and it is freely predicted that even lower 
prices than this are likely to prevail, if conditions do not 
change very shortly. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Both the bituminous and anthracite trade dull and unin- 
teresting. Prices are too near actual production cost for com- 
fort. Coke in poor demand. 


The past week has been a most uneventful one for the 
trade. There has been no indication of a rally; in some cases 
there has been a still further shading off. In Pennsylvania, a 
90c. to $1 figure, even for low-grade coals hits the mining in- 
terests hard. The same is true of West Virginia, where gas 
fuels sold variously during the past week from 75c. to 80c., 
with steam coals about ten cents better. Fine-grade Penn- 
sylvania steam coals were offered by some producing inter- 
ests around $1.20 to $1.25. The coke market is off in sym- 
pathy with the soft-coal trade. West Virginia cokes were of- 
fering as low as $1.75, with Pennsylvanias doing about 15 to 
20ce. better. The market is the worst for many months. 

Mining interests are only operating in part through Mary- 
land, West Virginia and western Pennsylvania. The Christ- 
mas and New Year’s holidays will prevent an over-production 
even at the shortened time basis. The movement of anthra- 
cite to this city is said to be not two-thirds of what it was 
at this time last year. Unless some real winter weather ar- 
rives soon, the situation will be serious. Movement over the 
piers continues fair for foreign account, but there is little do- 
ing now on the domestic coastwise shipping line. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Combination of adverse conditions has caused a relapse 
from improved conditions noted last week. Mine operations 
much restricted and prices fluctuating. Prompt coke limited 
and market showing a slight improvement. 


Bituminous—The coal market has lost ground decidedly 
since last report, when there had been a temporary improve- 
ment due to a cold snap, but which only proved to be of short 
duration. From all viewpoints the condition is unsatisfac- 
tory. Manufacturing demand grows lighter as the-iron and 
steel industry slows down, railroad consumption falls off as 
the freight movement decreases, and domestic demand is 
poorer than it has been in any season for years. Prices are 
quite irregular, cutting being the rule when it is necessary to 
move tonnage. Sales to consumers are frequent at 10c. differ- 
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ential, which normally applies to dealers, making mine-run ~ 


$1.20 instead of $1.30, and it is possible that in exceptional 
cases there has been even more cutting. Mine operations are 
down to about 50%, against 60% in the early part of the 
month. We quote regular circular prices, subject to shading, 
as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine- 
run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 14%-in. steam, $1.50; 14%4-in. domestic, 
$1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market is taking on a much 
stronger aspect. The amount of furnace coke available at 
less than the $2 price asked all along by the majority of pro- 
ducers is proving to be quite limited and some buyers do not 
find desirable brands in the list. While a few transactions 
have been closed for next year at less than $2, the latest 
transaction is 12,000 tons for January, at $2. This deal re- 
flects the attitude of many prospective consumers, who pur- 
pose buying for January alone instead of for the quarter or 
half year. They do not think the market will in any event 
advance above $2, and by purchasing for January only, the 
month most likely to show difficulties in coke movement, 
through weather conditions and the celebration of the various 
Greek and Russian holidays among the men, they will still 
have the opportunity of profiting by possible declines later. 
Negotiations are active with many consumers and the next 
few days are likely to see many contracts closed, a few for 
the half year, but the majority probably for January only. 
Prompt coke is in limited supply and is quotable at a relative- 
ly low figure only because prompt demand is almost entirely 
absent. We quote: Prompt furnace, $1.75; contract furnace, 
$1.90@2; prompt foundry, $2.50@2.75; contract foundry, $2.50 
@2.75, per ton at oven. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ending Dec. 13, at 307,- 
790 tons, a decrease of 14,137 tons, and shipments at $305,845 
tons, a decrease of 15,786 tons. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Weather still adverse to any activity in the coal market. 
Anthracite as dull as bituminous. Mines in Allegheny Valley 
reducing output. Not so much soft coal on track. No im- 
provement in sight, 


Bituminous—The trade is still quiet, with shippers making 
a little more effort to keep the tracks clear of unsold coal. 
While there is still coal here and there under demurrage, it 
is somewhat less and if the local jobbers can control the 
movement the production will not be large enough to crowd 
the consumers for storage and reduce prices. It is not be- 
lieved there will be any improvement in the trade till well 
into January and not then if the weather continues mild. 
Buffalo has the advantage in not being a terminal point, for if 
there is too much accumulation, the seller has a way of send- 
ing some of it further on. 

While this does not ease the market to any great extent, 
it is quite an excusable practice where the mine is inclined to 
load up a single distributing center too much. Another abuse 
of late is to sell a lot of coal and then ship half as much 
more and depend on the buyer’s good nature to accept the sur- 
plus. There is all of the former difficulties with: the miners, 
who are demanding closed shop and many other conditions. 
But they find the operators independent as a rule, for pro- 
ducers feel that concessions would be fatal, in view of the 
spring agreements. Quotations are difficult to make, as many 
prices are paid and only a few getting former figures, which 
are $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 
for mine-run and $2.15 for slack, with slack rather firmer 
than three-quarter. Allegheny Valley is about 25c. lower 
than Pittsburgh. 


Coke—The coke market continues quiet, with prospects 
of remaining at the present low figure till there is a genuine 
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tir in the iron trade. 
(2-hr. 
Anthracite—So far as actual demand is concerned, the 
inthracite market is fully as flat as anything else. The local 
sonsumption has seldom been as light at this time of the 
‘rear. Retail dealers are making a bare living and now that 
vhe Lakes are closed—without a sign of ice—the rail line de- 
mand is not sufficient to take care of the most ordinary out- 
ut, and Buffalo shipping agents are already beginning to 
jake Lake tonnage for loading to hold on winter storage. 
The Lake trade closes with the shipment of 103,100 tons in 
December, a large amount, and 5,033,296 tons for the season, 
against 3,925,083 tons in 1912. 

I TORONTO, 


CAN. 
| Trade duller than at any time in more than a decade. 


Prices remain on the basis of $4.60 for 
Connellsville foundry. 


_ Trade conditions show little change, sales being slow on 

1ccount of the continuance of unseasonably mild weather. 
Dealers state that business since the beginning of November 
ias not been so dull at this season since 1902, when similar 
sonditions prevailed. Quotations at retail are as follows: 
ge, stove and nut, $8.25; pea, $6.75; soft coal, steam, steam 
-sereenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6; cannel coal, $7.50. Whole- 
sale, % lump, f.o.b. cars, $3.85; soft coal, screenings, f.o.b. cars, 
33. 
i COLUMBUS, OHIO 


| Trade is weak in every department, due to continued un- 
‘favorable weather. Demand light in all grades and mines 
‘\re being operated at about 50 per cent. capacity. Prices have 
weakened under the influence of unfavorable weather and the 
rade is not promising. 


| Dealers’ stocks of domestic grades are large and they are 
anable to take care of any more coal until they can move 
sheir surplus. Customers are slow in placing orders now, be- 
jieving that there may be lower prices later on. Most of the 
jarger users have laid in their winter’s supply and the trade 
s at a standstill. The smaller dealers are not inclined to 
‘ake chances on the payment of demurrage. There is some 
jemand for the fancy grades, such as Pocahontas and re- 
screened varieties. 

| But domestic trade is not the only branch which shows a 
loftness. The steam business is light and many iron and 
steel concerns have closed down. All this affects steam grades 
udversely and the volume of business is comparatively small. 
‘n this connection reports of fuel used by railroads are 
smaller as the freight movement is decreasing. What steam 
sontracts are expiring at this time are being renewed at 
che same figures that prevailed last year. 

The Lake season iS now over, and reports from the Hock- 
ng Valley Docks at Toledo shows that 2,747,000 tons were 
oaded during the season, which is an increase of more than 
$25,000 tons over the previous year. Production has been 
argely curtailed by the lack of orders and as a result mines 
lave not been operated to their full capacity. In the Hock- 
ng Valley and Pomeroy Bend districts, the output is esti- 
nated at 45 to 50 per cent. of normal and the reports from 
the strictly domestic fields show a still smaller percentage. 
(In eastern Ohio the output has been about 40 per cent. of 
the average. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


, 
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Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... yA ONE AY Roos open $2.00 @ 1.85 $1.70 @ 1.60 
Mea inGh. Fs dsc es cs 1.65 @ 1.60 $1.20@ 1.15 1.80@1.70 1.50@ 1.45 
NU, oretiitatoiew siete s a lesce {Out Gia 370 Le ek Pe ne 1.65@1.55 1.30@1.25 
MEINE =F UN) civic ss 21013 /' >: « 1.35@ 1. 20 1.10@1.05 1.30@1.25 1.35@1.25 
Nut, pea and slack... 0.80@0.75 ............ 0.909@0.85 0.80@0.75 
Doarse slack........ 0.79@0.65 0.90@0.80 0.80@0.75 0.70@ 0.65 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Plenty of coal and all orders promptly filled. No serious 
2ondition anticipated here during the balance of the season. 
Good stocks on hand. 


Bituminous—The recent cold snap has developed a 
zreatly increased demand, but supplies were good, and 
orders as a rule have been promptly filled. A: congestion at 
junction points south of here, was materially relieved during 
che previous mild weather and the general opinion is that 
10 serious trouble will be experienced in this direction during 
she balance of the winter. A falling off in the freight move- 
‘ment and curtailment in the general manufacturing demand 
aave reduced the steam business materially. Contracts ex- 
diring Jan. 1, will, as a rule, be renewed on the same basis 
as last year. Domestic dealers have ample stocks on hand 
to meet almost any demand that might appear, and new 
orders are not plentiful. A change in the weather condi- 
tion will be necessary before an active business can be ex- 
oected. Prices are not materially changed, but are prob- 
ably somewhat firmer. The market is now quotable as fol- 
LOWS: 
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W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 £Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.50 Saha $1.50 $2.25 $2.50 
Higis seetiios 26. 1.50 Pct 1.50 2.25 2.50 
Nutiieeeae as 1.35 brn eae 1.20 a aOR 
Steam lump.... 1.25 ake ere avat. 
$-in, lump..... + Tal OES tO 1.10 $1.10 ‘$2.10 5 
Mine-run....... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.40 
Slade ses 2 0.90 0.90 0.65 0.90 0.90 ets 


Anthracite—All the anthracite sizes are coming in freely 
and stove coal, which was decidedly short, is now in easy 
supply at the circular price. Indications point to a surplus 
of anthracite coal at the present time. 


Coke—The coke market is firmer than at any time for a 
long period. Connellsville foundry is quoted at $1.75, Semet 
Solvay at $2.75, and gas house at $2.70 f.o.b. ovens. A num- 
ber of the local ovens are curtailing their production. 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Heavy loadings for the government during the week. 
About normal supply of coal at tidewater. Prices practically 
the same as for several weeks. 


Dumpings for the week have been good, the government 
alone taking nearly 35,000 tons. Coastwise and foreign ship- 
ments have also been fairly heavy. Prices quoted are prac- 
tically the same as they have been for some time, and al- 
though some large sales have been made it is impossible to 
ascertain at what prices. 

Coal moving during the week has nearly all been Poca- 
hontas and New River, there being little demand for the other 
grades just at this time. Owing to the demand for high vola- 
tile being light, few shipments have been sent to tidewater 
and in consequence there is lietle of this coal on hand. 

During the past week the N. & W. Ry., at Lamberts Point, 
gave their new pier a test and found everything working sat- 
isfactorily. There still remains considerable work to be done 
on the pier and the prospects are that it will be about the 
middle of January before any coal is dumped over it. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Consumption incredibly small for the season of the year. 
Car shortage relieving the situation somewhat. 
duction over the holidays also helping out. 


Curtailed pro- 


-With every prospect for an unusually mild Christmas, the 
coal trade in this section is facing an unusual state of affairs. 
The consumption of coal has been incredibly small, and the 
demand has been of the same sort. The domestic grades are 
practically not moving at all, many operators and wholesal- 
ers, in fact, having received numerous cancellations. Coal 
stored during the latter part of the summer and early in the 
fall, for the demand which normally exists at this time, is 
still on hand, and there is no room for additional storage. 

A car shortage is about all that saves the situation from 
utter demoralization; it keeps the amount of coal on the 
tracks from reaching the proportions which it otherwise 
would. The holiday lay-off at the mines will also help things 
considerably, and if the long-expected winter arrives by Jan. 
1, or shortly thereafter, business should show a marked im- 
provement. Until then, it is emphatically a market governed 
by unseasonable weather. The situation of the steam market 
is strikingly different from that in the domestic market. 
The greatly reduced production of the prepared grades has 
resulted in a similar reduction in the quantities of screenings 
available, and as most industries are operating on full time, 
this means something resembling a shortage on the local 
market. 

The better grades of eastern Kentucky, such as Straight 
Creek, are selling at 90c. a ton, f.o.b. mines, and prospects 
are for still better prices soon. Western Kentucky nut and 
slack is worth 65 and 70c., and is in good demand. Prices 
for domestic sizes are not being freely quoted at much below 
last week’s low level, operators fearing to demoralize the 


market, but the best grades can be had for $1.85 or there- 
abouts. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


No improvement in coal market. Stocks accumulating in 
railroad yards. Blacksmith coal normal. Little activity in 
furnace or foundry coke. The car situation has improved. 


There is no change in the coal market, either on steam 
on domestic coal, unless it be for the worse. The trade js now 
practically dead, as far as inquiries or new orders are con- 
cerned; contract tonnage is moving regularly, however, 
though in some instances the consumers are taking only the 
minimum called for. One of the large interests is offering the 
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best Cahaba coal at $2.75 per ton, which is 50c. under the 
market for this season, and even then they are not moving 
their tonnage. 

For the first time in several years, a stock of coal is ac- 
cumulating in the railroad yards, which has a tendency to 
weaken the market. While prices on domestic coal have 
been reduced in the effort to obtain business for proznpt 
shipment, prices on the steam grades seem to be holding up, 
thcugh the steam market is in the same condition as the 
lump trade. As the market during the summer months, 
which is usually the dull period, was excellent, the operators 
are at a loss to understand the slump at this season, which 
is naturally the best of the year. Blacksmith coal seems 
to be holding up better than any of the other grades. Little 
activity is shown either on furnace or foundry coke, but the 
prices are holding up. On account of the quiet coal mar- 
ket, which necessarily means small shipments, the car situa- 
tion shows an improvement, which is really the only satis- 
factory condition at the present time. The usual holiday 
rush at have, so far, failed to materialize. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Sales show unusually low total. Lack of demand for 
bunker supply. Prospects good for business after the turn 
of the year. Cargo outlook poor owing to low rates being 
named for Atlantic coast product. 

The domestic market was quiet due to the return of spring 
weather. There were plenty of ships in port but they had 
either coaled last week or were waiting until next week. 
Total sales in the harbor were the lightest of the winter 
and points in the interior took little coal, due largely to the 
fact that taxes are assessed on supplies on hand Jan. 1. 

Next week promises to be little better than the one just 
closed, but there are prospects of considerable business after 


New Year’s. Stocks are believed to be limited and general 
replenishing will begin at once. Prospects for increased ex- 
ports, so far as parcel shipments are concerned, are good. 


The cargo business is expected to continue quiet in the face 
of the low rates that are being made on coal from the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Mild weather still prevails, cutting down consumption to 
a minimum. Prices are being held by closing down the mines, 
though some track coal has moved at bargain rates. Every- 
body waiting for real winter weather. 


Mild weather continues and the coal trade is as small for 
December as it ever has been within memory of local coal 
men. Generally speaking, prices remain ~unchanged, but 
would be lower, if there was advantage in making them so. 
There is cutting of prices but this is usually on track coal, 
to save demurrage charges. For example, with domestic 
lump listed at $1.90, it is found that sales have been made 
even down to $1.55. There is no incentive to reduce mine 
prices in the present kind of weather, for the price is not 
the controlling factor. 

The general opinion has been that the yards are neces- 
sarily filled, because of the mild weather, which made con- 
sumptive needs small but this has been disproved by a good 
authority. .There have been two or three spells of sharp 
weather that looked like the real beginning of winter, and 
although it lasted only two or three days there was almost 
day and night hauling, during this time. Then came the 
teamsters’ strike, and the retail yards of the state were 
never busier, probably, than for these few days. 

So, after all, considerable holes were made in retailers’ 
piles. It also seems the car shortage, at the time Indiana 
coal begins to move, hindred the piling up of large stocks. 
Everybody in the coal business is waiting for winter weather. 
Operators that ship outside the state say the commercial de- 
partment of the trade is not up to normal, but in Indiana it 
is hard to find the factory that is down or running below 
normal schedule for this time of year. The block coal field 
is suffering less than the others. . 


CHICAGO 


Mild weather has resulted in a sharp decline in produe- 
tion. Demand for anthracite light and a comparatively small 
amount of smokeless coal is being moved. Nominal prices 
are quoted for Springfield coal. The coke market dvr. 


Coal-carrying roads entering Chicago announce that the 
contiuuation of mild weather has resulted in a marked de- 
cline in their tonnage. W. J. Jackson, receiver and general 
manager of the Chicago & BHastern Illinois says his com- 
pany could handle 35% more coal than is now being offered 
for shipment. A sharp cut in shipments also has been re- 
ported by the Tllinois Central and Big Four roads. 

The coal market in Chicago, generally, is dull. Anthracite 
coal is in exceedingly light demand. Shipments direct from 
the mines have been curtailed and in some instances price 
reductions ranging between 25c. and 40c. a ton have been 
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made. A marked reduction in the movement of smokeless 
coal has also been noted. Standard shippers have been able 
to obtain a price of $1.40 on a few cars of mine-run, but a 
majority of sales have been based on $1.25. The demand for 
Hocking coal is light and production is being reduced. Only 
nominal prices are being quoted for Springfield coal. Com- 
paratively little domestic lump is being made and steam 
coal is not being svuld in large volume. 
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There is little demand for furnace and domestie coke. on 
dinary screenings command from 55c. to 65¢. a ton, while 
some of the higher grades are being sold at from 70c. to 80e. 
Prices for Indiana coal are variable. A few concerns have 
continued to produce domestic lump coal in order to get 
screenings for their steam contracts and a good deal of this 
coal is up to demurrage in the Chicago market. It is being 
sold at prices varying between $1.25 and $1.60. Many of the 
producers have kept their coal away from Chicago and sold 
it where conditions are more favorable. Carterville operators 
are declining to accept prices offered on the open market 
in Chicago fer spot coal and unless sales are made for ship 
ments direct from the mines it is the practice of these pro- 
ducers to close down their mines. Prices for lump and egg 
range between $1.50 and $1.75. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield FranklinCo. Clinton  W. Va. 
Domesticdump.t-s: aero e $2.32 $2.45@3.05 $2.27 

Steamy lumina s toe pe eee 1.97 1.97 j 
HERE win sarees Siolue ae etalon eee 2.45@3.05 $4.05@4.30 
Mine=rui2., ae ee ee 1.87 2.30 1.87 3.30@3.45. 

Bereenings.3< Sell wee 1.42 1.75@1.85 L2ie 
Harrisburg—Domestic lump and egg, $2.55@2.65; steam 
lump, $2.25; mine-run, $2.25; screenings, $1.65@1.75; No. 1 


nut, $2.55@2.65; No. 2 nut, $2.55. : 
Carterville—Lump, egg and No. 1 washed, $2.55@2.65; No. 
2 washed, $2.55. 


Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5@5.25; 


byproduct, egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; gas house, $4.75 @4.85.. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. i 


Car supply plentful and market overshipped. 
business worst for this period im years. 
stocked. 


Continued mild weather and no demand is the feature of 
the local market. The market on screenings has been ex 
ceptionally good. Carterville has gone up to around 60c. 
and Standard as high as 50c. However, the market fluctuates 
daily, depending upon the demand and supply. It is a heart 
breaking job right now to sell any amount of lump coal, and 
that which is being placed is scattered in one and two car- 
lots over a wide territory. 

The dealer demand is practically nothing; all the yards 
are loaded, and steam trade is letting up for the holidays. 
There is absolutely no anthracite market. Coke is going 
begging, and so is smokeless. * 

The railroads have been stocking up quite heavily, and 
some of them feel that by the end of this month they will 
have a sufficient tonnage on hand for storage purposes; aside 
from their contracts. The Rock Island has been taking about 
1500 to 1800 tons a day over their contracts, and are about 
ready to quit. Various other roads are figuring along the 
same lines. For the first time in many months cars are more 
than plentiful on all roads. 

The prevailing market is: 


Current 
Railroads weil 


Carterville 7 
and Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard — 
2-in: lump...c.ce eee BHP OR Eo. MIAO OARS Sd eS .00* 
Sin: LUM vie. cetacaa Poe Pe $1.40* 
6-in’ lump sit oc ee ee $1.30 @ 1.50 1.50* "1,20" 
Lump and egg.......... 185 (@ 2.15 055 00% se wieciey a ee 
Nowisnuticseeen arene 1740 @'1.60)) occ. ape 5 
Soreonings. .sieeete tae NO tie ob giles ti, Sen ‘ 
Mine-run on eseeee een 1.10 1.20 pie sie sss” | OW kee en Q 
o. 1 washed nut....... 1.75 1.40: 4 ;ae r 
No. 2 washed nut....... 1.35 1,60) (ee oa 
No. 3 washed nut VIB) spc cel Tate ee ae ea 
No. 4 washed nut W053 36. aes is's ood ohne be vse ae 
No. 5 washed nut. . 0. BOWE. cok cise mate eee 





*Asking price. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Colder weather materially siimulated the market. Mines 
tuning up to greater capacity and outlook much improved. 


A cold wave over Kansas and Missouri has materially im- 
proved the situation and operators are now optimistic over 
the outlook. Though the movement of coal has been ac- 
celerated, no change in prices is expected before the open- 
ing of the new year. At that time, a substantial advance 
will go into effect, provided, of course, that the cold wave 
proves of some duration. Demand responded quickly to the 
weather and dealers’ stocks are rapidly being depleted. Mines 
have in many instances already increased their working 
time. The majority were only on about half time prior to 
the change in the weather. Domestic coal is moving better 
than for several months, while stcam lines are even brisker 
than unsual. Kansas deep shaft fancy lump is quoted at 
$2.50, f.0.b. mines; Arkansas anthracite, $4.35; Missouri block 
$2.25. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Western markets easy in spite of the acute labor situation. 
Temperatures mild and cars in plentiful supply. Labor 
trouble in Colorado not liable to affect the Wyoming mar- 
kets. 


Cold weather is still confined to Denver, Cheyenne and im- 
mediate territory, with warm days and temperate nights in 
eastern Nebraska, Utah, Idaho, Washington and Nevada. 
Most of the operators in Wyoming and Utah are short of 
lump orders and are carrying a surplus of nut coal on track 
at the mines. Coal dealers throughout the territory are buy- 
ing in limited amounts and nothing but a good storm can 
improve the present market conditions. 

During the past week the mines at Rock Springs, Wyo., 
were bothered with a car shortage, and two days were lost. 
This condition reduced the amount of slack and steam coal 
and for a short period there was a ‘flurry’ in the steam mar- 
ket, as the sugar. factories are still consuming large quan- 
tities of this grade of coal. During November the Rock 
Springs district sent quite a large tonnage to Denver, but 
conditions have changed so that it is hardly probable Den- 
ver will need the assistance of Wyoming mines in order to 
be supplied with coal. The severe snow storm of two weeks 
ago injured, rather than helped, the coal situation. Hardly a 
commercial order was delivered in Denver from Dec. 1 to 13. 
This caused a conjestion and Denver is now flooded with coal. 
It is estimated there is sufficient coal to last thirty days. 

While the market in Utah and Idaho shows a very slight 
improvement, the conditions east of Wyoming are becom- 
ing more discouraging. It is reported the mines in northern 
Wyoming are only working two and three days per week 
on account of the weak condition of the Nebraska market. 

The mines in the strike zone are working 45 to 55% ca- 
pacity with a large portion of the coal being consigned to 
Denver as the market in Kansas is weak. California shows 
a slight improvement due to rains and while the market is 
weak, a few shipments are being made to this district. 

Owing to weak condition of the market in Nebraska, quo- 
tations have eased off and are now: 


California Colo. & Neb. General 


WESTIE MMe et cere aas aa. 5.6) 48) cept ':0 dies alols: © ile, «(fo $3.00@3.50 $3.00 $2.75 
ANGUS SAUTE PSIeNCic, » G's 0.5 evo: s wre vislels o's wis sare ai 2.50@3.00 2.00 2.25 
WIRTIGSINITEM CRT lay coos steig ¢siscd eo aishdsls.o asa sy ects 1.85 1.85 1.85 
(SHEE coded Gn fb OCC Cee eee oe 1.00 1.00 1.00 
AOC 9 po 





PRODUCTION’ AND TRANS- 
Ce eh aS TT CS 
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VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


The total shipments of coal over this road for -October of 
the current year were 476,482 tons as compared with 338,518 
tons for the same month last year. For the ten months to 
Oct. 31 of the current year, the shipments were 3,768,423 tons 
as compared with 2,860,739 tons for the same period last year. 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for August and the first eight months of 
the years 1912 and 1913: 
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State August —Hight Months—— 

1912 1913 1912 1913 
PL ea aaTT aor ares ouels Aol @ 701 8 Late 8 123,603 178,949 1,879,873 1,799,206 
CSTE fi st Sid crore’ 408,947 451,968: 3,203,861 3,586,093 
Arkansas 172,090 178,904 1,205,149 1,205,005 
Ollahonias. cc. 0 cclcccm ceo 232,768 289,949 1,814,957 2,225,922 
STOUAIS alco aceimians 0 Sens 1,027,408 1,099,770 8,103,840 8,816,226 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Dee. 12—It is still difficult to obtain supplies owing to the 
full state of colliery order books for December and early 


January. Quotations are approximately: 

Best Welsh steam...... $5.04@5.16 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.44@4.50 
Best seconds 22 .1.,.nei 4.86@4.98 BECOnOR Wot noncies, oehere 4.08@4.20 
Seconds... aheaecmraa ane 4.68@4.80 Best Cardiff smalls .... 2.64@2.76 
Best dry coals.......... 4.56@4.80 SSECONGEA ered petal comets "2.52@2.64 


The prices for Cardiff coal are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 


British Exports—The following is a comparative state- 
ment of British exports for November and the first 11 months 
of the last three years, in long tons: 








——- November - 11 Months 

1912 1913 1911 1912 1913 
Anthracite........ 268,098 255,959 2,233,164 2,316,909 2,726,983 
ea Ses sis Were erator 4,529,410 4,322,462 42,863,716 42,429,063 49,030,578 
958,261 936,829 9,594,122 9,730,410 10,547,038 
Heueebold, dcrearaerces 156,401 140,129 1,374,219 1,497,808 1,635,335 
Cther sorts. 285,275 258,025 2,740,134 2,873,446 3,230,821 
rrotalss veces 6,197,445 5,913,404 58,805,355 58,747,636 67,170,665 
Cokean. tse 125,601 126,307 847,883 928 612 1,115,317 
Manufactured fuel 142,025 163,087 1,481,829 1,394,032 1,874,952 
Grand total.... 6,465,071 6,202,798 61,236,067 61,070,280 70,160,934 
Bunker coal Pert 1,714,064 TS DOO0 Aas. ae ee. 16,734,586 19,189,501 
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The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Dec. 20: 








-Week’s Range Year’s Range 


Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 80 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ oe Ze 105 1094 102 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 272 26 272 413 243 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... aes. eee 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland......  .... ty 1024 102% 1023 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 190 175 175 gett: wis ed 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 48 AG AT 534 47 
Island Creek Coal Prefii 2.20... 0%. 834 834 834 85 80 
Pittsburgh Coalscmeridemtere wes velaets 184 18 18? 242 144 
Pittsburgh Ca Pref tots oven eer 864 85 862 95 73 
Pond Creek. . BSS aioe as 18} 17 184 232 163 
RUGS 2 ori .ts cieteespecereteeetta ite: «200s rote 1652 1698 1647 171 1513 
Reading) 1st Prebacsr. rene cteetels: sic arerene%s 83% 83i 834 923 824 
Reading 2nd. Prefs sects cies. cuecers ele 88 863 862 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 37 36 36 54 36 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. Ay Ie pense hr ose 90 93 914 Dee.’13 90 994 
Colomly. & To centOs= hee cee it 102 1063 1074 June ’12  .. 9 
Col. Ind. ist & coll. 5s. (ea Sn ANGE 75 78 Thm Decaton 10 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. 1st 5s........ 76 79 TOPAUDS sli co 76 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... ny 92 87 Deec.’13 87 87 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. 1st g 6s........ ; si 1023 April’06 .. oe 
K& H.C. & C. 1st's'f'¢ 5s..1.... 923 95 922 92% 91 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s........ 5 85h S60 = Octay lan So 874 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s.. 76 77 (hire DD Tee DSS 78} 804 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. STS ae cae OG: 974 96 96 96 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1002 101 101 Nov. 713 1003 103 
erinsa Div. lst Gareee sales 100 1013 1003 Oct.°13 99 102 
Cah, C. M. Co. Ist ¢ 68.....5..- x - 103. July 713 103 #8103 
Mitahbueli ist g Sain eek cane. a - Se aoe up 
Vistor Fuel 1st_s f 5s.. oS ot 84 80 May '13 792 80 


I. Coal & Coke 1st, g 5s. 92: 93 923 Dec. 713- 92 98 


DIVIDENDS 


Lykens Valley R.R. & Coal—Dividend of 2% payable Jan. 
2, to holders of record Dec. 15. 


Mahoning Coal R.R-—Dividend on the common stock of $5 
payable Feb. 2 to holders of record Jan. 9, and $1.25 on the 
preferred payable Jan. 1 to holders of record Dec. 20. 


Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven—Dividend of $1.25 payable 
Jan. 15 to holders of record Dec. 20 to Jan. 14. 


Reading Co.—Regular quarterly dividend on the common 
stock of 2% payable Feb. 12.to holders of record Jan. 26. 


Central Coal & Coke Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% on the common, and 14% on the preferred both pay- 
able Jan. 15 to holders of record Jan. 1 to Jan. 15. 


Island Creek Coal Co.—Regular quarterly dividend on the 
common of 50c. payable Feb. 2 to holders of record Dec. 23, 
and regular quarterly on the preferred of $1.50 payable Jan. 
1 to holders of record Dec. 23. 
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Reading Company 
The Reading Co., reports, in part, for the year ended 
June 30, 1913 as follows: 


The combined income account of the Reading Co., the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co., and the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. compares as follows: 


1913 1912 1911 1910 
Sroka, year eee hereon $102,822,823 $89,390,135 $88,731,631 $87,768,252 
Exports and imports..... 73,079,811 66,734,124 65,104,651 61,954,341 
Ne tance cieetn ee ore 29,743,012 22,656,011 23,626,980 25,824,911 
Pix Chys: see ane 14,643,138 14,573,797 15,691,274 15,048,842 
DULPLUS. eee oe me *15,099,874 8,082,214 7,935,604 10,776,069 
Reading Co. dividends and sinking fund charges were: 

Ast pray div s.r es $1,120,000 $1,120,000 $1,120,000 $1,120,000 
2d PIGaGivat .. Goer Gi 1,680,000 1,680,000 1,680,000 1,680,000 
Gomsticy divs scree 4,900,000 4,200,000 4,200,000 4,200,000 
Gen; mtg. sk.fdiicc. oo .. 502,193 508,513 459,649 433,345 

$8,202,193 $7,508,413 $7,459,649 $6,333,345 
Sur. after divs........... $6,897,681 $573,801 $476,055 $4,742,724 


*Equivalent, after deduction of $502,193 for the general mortgage sinking 
fund, to 4% on the $28,000,000 first preferred stock, 4% on the $42,000,000 second 
preferred stock and 16.9% on the $70,000,000 common stock. This compares 
with 6.8% in 1910-11 and 10.8% in 1909-10. 


1913 1912 1911 1910 
Regeiptsis. a... eens $40,983,063 $35,733,652 $34,390,139 $33,217,936 
Oper. expenses.......... 37,196,144 34,612,338 32,833,569 31,240,645 
INete eho pane etaee 3,786,918 41,121,115 1,556,561 1,977,391 
New work at col...... i et SE a OR ee as 1,139,040 1,216,015 
Int. debt to Rdg. Co., ete. 2,552,676 864,083 434,238 743,957 
Depleilandstdsc -Aetas,) wae aceeee =e) ame <r otha ec Le 445,867 
Fixed charges and taxes. . 94,649 85,445 86,588 88,818 
Surplusasd oN obs Jen. 1,139 592 WA sy ir/ *103,316 *71,501 
* Deficit. 
1913 1912 1911 1910 
TINGOmMe. sta etree $9,624,866 $8,085,061 $8,677,841 $9,122,231 
XMeNHeS? haeicat pili) deted oP 104,859 110,886 102,642 107,442 
Neto het an ies ees 9,520,007 7,974,175 8,575,199 9,013,790 
Fixed charges and taxes.. 5,258,001 5,512;310 4,866,586 4,798,595 
Surplush eae eho. 4,261,676 2,401,800 3,708,613 4,215,195 


+ Does not include dividend paid by the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. 
The accumulated surpluses of the three companies June 
80, 1913, were as follows: 


Reading Company— 


*Surplus year ended June 30, 1913................. $10,633,930 
Less dividends paid and sinking fund.............. 8,202,193 
Surplusekor year Ac sthe.. Nays oeetee nee etter Sen 2,431,737 
Previous surplus June 30, 1912..................8. 22,404,725 
Surplus as of June 30, 1913.00... hese aes $24,836,461 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway— 
Surplus year ended June 30, 1913.................. $9,698,607 
Lesa dividends, ‘tC! t..25 i sus <0 5 acter ree oltre vanels 6,904,501 
Surplus:for years: 3 <. 215... a sae aeelneis Sater e veya $2,794,106 
Previous surplus, June 30, 1912. 2c... 2 sees ee et ore 8,765,980 
Surplus'asiofjune:30; WO1Ser aaa eer cae $11,560,086 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
Surplus year ended June 30, 1913.................- $1,139,592 
Surplusas ofjJume/s0, 19U2 teense ere er eae 1,459,694 


$2,599,286 


) sas of. 30, 1913 
Surplus as of June 35'995' 833 


Total three companies June 30, 1913.. Boe aes 
*Include $6,372,255 dividends from P. & R. Ry. Co. 

In connection with the surplus of Reading Co., the direct- 
ors have taken the following action: 

On the first preferred stock, a quarterly dividend of 1% 
was declared, payable Sept. 11, 1913, and the sum of $840,000 
was set apart to make provision for further quarterly divi- 
dends upon that stock as follows: 1% payable -Dec. 11, 1913; 
1% payable Mar. 12, 1914;°1% payable June Ao ebOUAS 

As to the second preferred stock, a quarterly dividend of 
1% was declared, payable July 10, 1913, and the sum of $1,- 
260,000 was set apart to make provision for the following ad- 
ditional quarterly dividends upon that stock: 1% payable Oct. 
9, 1913; 1% payable Jan. 8, 1914; 1% payable Apr. 9, 1914. 

On the common stock, a quarterly dividend of 2% was de- 
elared, payable Aug. 14, 1913. 

The dividends paid during the year were the regular 
quarterly dividends at the rate of 40% per year on the first 
and second preferred stocks and two quarterly common divi- 
dends of 1%% each, and two of 2% each, making a total of 
7%, the common stock having been raised from a 6% to an 
8% annual basis during the year. 

President George F. Baer says as follows: 
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The gross receipts of the Coal & Iron Co. increased $5,- 
249,410 during the past fiscal year as compared with the 
previous fiscal year, and the expenses increased $2,583,606, a 
net increase of $2,665,803. é 

The net decrease of the fixed charges and taxes of the 
three companies for the year ended June 30, 1913, as com- 
pared with the year ended June 30 1912, was $11,472. 

The tonnage of anthracite coal carried increased from 11,- 
224,945 tons in 1911-1912 to 12,860,092 tons in 1912-1918, a 
gain of 1,635,147 tons, or 14.57%, and the tonnage of bitu- 
minous coal increased from 14,806,222 tons to 16,115,417 tons, 
a gain of 1,309,194 tons, or 8.84%. The revenue from traffic 
increased from $19,123,327 to $22,060,057, a gain of $2,936,729, 
or 15.36%. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co, 

The total production of anthracite coal from the lands 
owned, leased and controlled by the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. for the year ended June 30, 1913, was 12,807,- 
996 tons, as compared with 10,098,831 tons mined during the 
previous year, an increase of 2,709,165 tons, or 26.83%. Dur- 
ing the year the company mined 11,089,742 tons, an increase 
of 2,418,729 tons, or 27.89%; purchased 524,574 tons, a de- 
crease of 116,697 tons, or 18.20%, and sold 10,478,603 tons, an 
increase of 553,912 tons, or 5.48% as compared with the pre- 
vious year. On May 1 the umpire appointed by the board of 
conciliation to settle the claim of employees for an addi- 
tional amount of wages due under the sliding scale percent- 
age, decided in favor of the men. Under this award the com- 
pany will pay to its employees the sum of $106,486. 

The total sum expended for improvements during the 
year and charged to expenses was $1,241,070 as against $839,- 
742 the previous year. The Philadelphia & Reading collateral 
sinking fund loan has been reduced by the payment of $30,000, 
for which this company has been reimbursed by the Reading 
Co. The increase of receipts from the sale of anthracite over 
last year was $5,057,056; the increase in receipts from sale of 
bituminous and other sources was $192,353, making an in- 
crease in gross receipts of $5,249,410 as compared with pre- 
vious year. The increase in expenses, excluding the amount 
expended for improvements, amounted to $2,182,278. Cost 
of transportation of coal by rail and ‘water during the year 
was $10,093,802 as compared with $7,700,695 last year. 


READING CO. BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 









Assets 1913 1912 1911 1910 
Ren equipmenter...ee $37,459,916 $37,331,087 $34,610,517 $33,783,761 
Floating equip........... 3,644,509 3,643,757 3,718,899 3,768,817 
Higuipy acctemachtn ane. 10,344,670 6,243,339 9,861,041 ‘ 8,015,053 
Realestate cecnamee san 16,886,936 17,159,222 17,114,402 17,123,350 
Peds RaiDGkr Own. sere 20,000,000 20,000,000 20,000,000 20,000,000 
Bds. sundry cos.......... 26,414,493 26,960,730 27,465,267 25,540,958 
P. & R. stk. own........ 42,481,700 42,481,700 42,481,700 20,000,000 
P.&R. C. & I. stock - 
Owned “roe mee ae ose 8,000,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 
‘Tks. pundOossaaineiee ee 53,313,452 53,312,451 53,141,700 53,441,441 
Pi Guns Cade leis ce 72,980,171 73,466,529 74,423,817 75,385,786 
Sund.h, is.) CLO. an rae 4,057,967 3,242,207 2,964,639 2,976,718 
Cashel he .eaioh pene 2,716,197 4,606,524 2,496,554 5,260,269 
Accrued ine... 372,165 373,291 348,187 355,864 
Miscellaneous........... 384,127 700,471 872,540 891,563 
Totaleswewen. aterscene ae 299,055,806 297,525,315 297,498,785 274,253,582 
Liabilities: 
Rtoeks ise cheers 140,000,000 140,000,000 140,000,000 140,000,000 
Bonds. ..:./........+!. ° 129,812,658 . 130,216,650 -131,266,950) 109,009,950 
Contingracct: 1.4 eae 1,539,296 1,338,486 1,538,594 1,538,594 
Ac. int. and taxes....... 3,366,543 3,319,172 3,270,055 2,813,090 
Philadelphia. &: Ri (Ry.t oo ee a en 112,174 
Cur. business). «6... 4). 2. 370,340 41,800 80,178 .692,851 
Miscellaneous.......... 845 571 23 899 
Profit and loss sur... .... 24,836,461 22,608,626 21,342,984 20,094,021 
Total liab............. 299,055,806 297,525,315 297,498,785 274,253,582 
TRAFFIC STATISTICS § 
1913 1912 1911 1910 
Miles operated.......... 1,020 1,015 1,014 1,002 
Locomotives, «..nen ste 987 989 1,026 1,032 
Pass. equipment cars .... 855 861 852 776 
Fet. equpt. cars......... 42,651 40,210 41,912 40,971 
Service CANS nse ves 1,000 947 938 911 
Float equpt (tugs and 
DAT@eS\a\ we. hues ve 135 127 128 130 
PassOarried «tates eal 27,620,457 26,987,719 28,812,798 31,333,231 
Passncats 1 mised ee 410,785,112 398,657,408 410,710,083 411,109,327 
Rate p. pass lm......... 1.729¢. 1.733¢. 1,903c. 1,716¢. 
Coal (a) car (tns)....... 12,860,092 11,224,945 11,675,405 10,929,612 
Coal (bi) car (tns)..%... 16,115,417 14,806,222 13,848,189 13,241,198 
Merchd. carried......... 26,550,439 22,711,791 22,284,179 23,260,452 
¥Moer card mise2cute.. 1,994,401 1,713,417 1,647,364 1,220,759 # 
*000 omitted. 
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Imitation the Sincerest Compliment 














Rolled Steel Slabs used in Jeffrey Locomotive 
Frames, (now demanded for Mining Service) 


is a Distinct JEFFREY IDEA. 
These Steel Slabs have been in 


JEFFREY ARMORPLATE 


Type Mine Locomotives for over four years. 





This type of frame is indestructible; permits 
the largest motor capacity for a given weight 
of locomotive; makes all parts accessible. 


The ARMOR- 
PLATE ‘Type Loco- 
motive was conceived 
and developed by the 
Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Company to meet 
the growing demand 
for SAFETY and 
ECONOMY in Mine 
Haulage. 


All the latest and best 
features in Design 
and Construction are 
found in Jeffrey Mine 
Locomotives and 
Coal Cutters. 





Years ago we demonstrated that the over-motored 
locomotive was the only successful one. 


The First Ball Bearing Armatures (the eliminators of 
90% of motor troubles) were introduced on. Jeffrey 
Mine Locomotives several years ago. 


If you want more complete information, 
send for our New Mine Locomotive 
Catalog No. 117. Sent only on request. 


New York hiladelphia Cleveland Chicago Denver 
Boston ts eraek Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Montreal 12-27-13 
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For what profit 
it a man— 


to learn where he 
may increase the 
economy and ef- 
ficiency of his 
equipment, yet 
fail to take the 
requisite action ? 








reduce tonnage costs. 


Act! 


Elevator Belt Packing 
Transmission Belt Valves 
Air Drill Hose Matting, ete. 


The B. F Goodrich Company 
Factories: Akron, Ohio 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


There is nothing in Makers of Goodrich 
Goodrich Advertising that if Tires and Everything 
isn’t in Goodrich Goods that’s Best in Rubber 


Vol. 4, No. 26 


Quality 
Rope 


may be had with certainty by 
specifying 


WATERBURY 


Waterbury Ropes, both Wire and Fibre, have 
earned an enviable reputation for quality and 
long service. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 


80 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 

15 So. Desplaines Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

113 Davis Street 
NEW ORLEANS 

910 Canal-Louisiana Bank Bldg. 


220 Franklin Street 


Wire Rope—Manila and Sisal Cordage—Fibreclad Wire Rope 


Y This little book, writ- 
/ ten y an expert, 
S t 


; ree 
opy is waiting for you. 
WRITE OUR MINING 
DEPARTMENT. 


“HLG-HLAND 
CHEMICAL: PRODUCTS Co. 
CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 
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REPAIRS MADE 
WHILE UNDER WORKING PRESSURE 


No need to shut down your plant. Ferrobestic can 
be applied while the boilers are under full pressure. 


Read what the Chief Engineer of the S. S. Brazos, New York and Porto Rico S. 5. 
Company, New York, says about Ferrobestic. 


June 23,1913 
Dear Sir :— 


I have found the test pieces which you put on our boilers, July, 1912, 
just as sound as when applied. Not only does it keep the iron clean and free 
from corrosion, but I find it very handy for patching where the other cover- 
ing is broken off, and this can be done by our own fireman. I would like 
to see the whole eight boilers treated with the compound. I use it every 


place I can. 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) R. P. Browne. 


FERROBESTIC 


is a liquid binder for asbestos and metal. It is applied with a brush the 
same as ordinary paint and works perfectly on the hottest surfaces. As it dries 
instantly, one coat can follow the other without loss of time. One gallon is sufficient 
to give three complete coats to 115 square feet of surface and as there is no re-inforcing 
or binding material needed, one man can accomplish as much in one hour using Ferro- 
bestic as would require almost a whole day working under the old-fashioned methods. 


Jarring, vibration and water hammer or any condition to which boilers and 
steam pipes are subjected will not affect the insulation put on over a 
foundation of Ferrobestic. 


4 
1s 
Sample Free on Request cs 
a 
If you have an undesirable boiler to lag or a section of pipe that you have trouble keep- fs 
ing covered, this free sample will help you solve the problem. The attached coupon is 4 x 
for your convenience—use it to-day and judge the merits of our claims for yourself. Ke Te 
gS 
YS 
1. < a 
1o 28 of 
Ferrobestic is guaranteed satisfactory to the user—try it at our expense. fe ¢ $3 a2 ee 
"90 
18 & *m 
ISBE Es 
' 12 S58 Oe a 
ohn Simmons Company /68 > 0-~ 
18 So : ae ee a 
97 Centre Street, New York pd eae CO Se 
y A o&s 5 2» : “eS LO as ¥ 
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COM 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. ae 
NEW YORK, 50 DEY ST. PITTSBURG, FIRST NAT. BANK BLDG. CHICAGO, 552 WEST ADAMS ST. 


The complete success of New Departure Ball. Bearings in 
meeting the demands of the American market for a bearing of 
quality, capacity, efficiency, and durability, is attested by the 
fact that two thousand skilled mechanics are operating ten and 
one-half acres of modern machinery, producing ten thousand 
ball bearings per day. 


New Departure Guaranteed Ball Bearings 


The ball type of bearing has no equal as an eliminator of friction. The 
New Departure Double Row (combined radial and thrust) is especially 
adapted for service in mining locomotive motors and mining car wheels. 


American Made for Ask us for special mining-purpose data. 


finer can rane The New Departure Mfs. Co., Bristol, Conn. 


BABBITT METALS 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 



























What is a 
Man’s Life Worth? 
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Be / Sylat 
/'/ Post 
Pullers 


have saved num- 
bers of lives in 
English mines. 


Made only by the 


Riverside Metal Refining Co. 


Connellsville, Pa. 


In two different 
© ases_ coroners’ 
juries have declared 
that a life would 
have been saved if 
the Sylat Post Pull- 
ers had been used. 
Both cases occurred 








within one month 
in a single district. 


Timber gets con- 
stantly more ex- 
pensive. One Col- 
liery Manager wrote 





~ : : Conveying, Elevating and Hoisting 
’ J 
One Month’s ae Dep ae Ne Send for Machinery. Robins Coal and Coke 
. ‘todd i fez Crushers, We carry a complete stock of 
Free Trial. a single day where Catalog. Chains and Sprockets, Write for monthly bulletins, 


a roadway of old 
posts had to be 
cleared. 


Robins Conveying Belt Company 
General Offices: 13 Park Row, New York. 


Chicago Office: Old Colony Bldg. San Francisco: The Griffin Company 
Salt Lake City Office: Walker Bldg.Spokane: United Iron Wks. Toronto 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd. Glasgow, N.S.: Brown Machine Co., Ltd. 


The Sylvester Company, Connellsville, Pa. 
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Think oft putting to flight nine-tenths of 
your upkeep bills on mine locomotives! 


Yet you can do it—by doing away with the 
CAUSE of the breakdowns, which is simply the 


plain-bearing armature shaft. You’ve got to DO 
AWAY WITH WEAR on that shaft, which you 
can accomplish by specifying it be fitted with 


HES S$~-BRIGHT BALL BEARINGS 


Built for HBndagurance 








Hess-Brights on the armature shaft assure per- 
manently perfect air gap; assure that the arma- 
ture rotates on an exact center without vibration; 
do away with lubrication and grit trouble, all 
of which make up nine-tenths of the reasons for 
locomotive breakdowns. 


Tell your locomotive builder to put ball bearings 
on your locomotives, and be sure he gets the 
right kind, that standard, tried-and-found-true 
bearing—Hess-Bright. 


“il pale =| The Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 


id i! | ; 
te ; i | : > BS Front St. and Erie Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


hay 





INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIVES 
FOR STANDARD AND NARROW GAUGE. 


Correct design is as essential to the successful operation 
of small locomotives as it is to large ones on trunk lines. 
Even more so, because they must often work at a dis- 
tance from shops or repair facilities. 


They must be as well and as carefully built, must have 
large boilers that steam freely, with sufficient power 
to haul the load. They must be ready for service all 
day and every day. 


Our standard light locomotives embody the most 
modern construction, are built for the hardest service 
and do the most work for the least cost. 





They are built to successfully operate on rough and uneven tracks. Consult us when you want a new locomotive. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


McCormick Building, Chicago, III. Dominion Express Building, Montreal, Canada 
Carl G. Borchert, Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Northwestern Equipment Company, Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Oregon. 
Norman B. Livermore & Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco, California. 
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“MARCUS” Patent Picking Table Screen 








Y combining the functions of the separate picking table and the 

incline screen in one patented machine, ‘“THE MARCUS,” 
we have put into the hands of Coal Operators another means of bet- 
ter coal preparation—naturally greater profits. 







THE MARCUS is a horizontal, vibrating screen that has a greater capacity 
per foot of screening service than the well known “‘inclined shaker screen.” 












THE MARCUS is a picking table on which hand picking is more effective than 
on the old style apron conveyor. The MARCUS combines therefore in one machine 
a superior screen and a superior picking table. In each capacity it is the very 
best device known for the purpose and saves from six to ten feet in height of 
tipple structure and can be added to an existing tipple without raising dumping 
point. 














THE MARCUS is the expression of triumph in the preparation of coal so far 
as it can be prepared in the tipple and is going to supersede the shaker screen just 
as the shaker screen has superseded the bar screen. 














Better write for interesting details now. 
Designed and _ built exclusively by 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
CHICAGO. U.S.A. 


“FULFILL THE CONTRACT—SATISFY THE CLIENT.” 

















Sullivan Underground 
Air Compressors 


The advantages of small, 
portable, air power units for 
use underground appeal to 
many mine owners, partic- 
ularly in extended workings 
and those under develop- 
ment. 


are complete A Western Coal Company has 
P Pesca recently purchased six of these 


units, independent except oe \ Sullivan rigs, to operate Sul- 
for the electric feed wire. Sullivan Post Puncher in a steep seam. livan Post Punchers in various 
The single stage, center . parts of a large mine. 
crank compressor is driven by motor,( A. C. or D.C.) through 
gear and pinion. The cylinder has a hopper jacket for 
cooling water. The motor is damp proof. Capacity, one 
or two pick machines or rock drills, a post puncher, or sev- 
eral hammer drills. 
Bulletin 58 P C. 









Sullivan Portable Pee ee Compressor 


Sullivan “WK-.-2” 


Compressors 













Sullivan Machinery Company 


1 22 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago bet ‘“‘WK-2” Compressor, motor side. 





* are 
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Class “PE” Electric Driven 
Enclosed Compressor 


Enclosed Construction in Air Compressors 


No one would think of mixing sand or grit with the oil for his compressor. 
Yet the average air compressor without provision for excluding 
dirt is subject to just this sort of abuse. 


Result—excessive power consumption, excessive friction and wear, leakage, 
loss of adjustment and sacrifice of efficiency. 


Enclosed, dust-proof construction is a standard and distinctive feature of 
all types of Ingersoll-Rand Compressors. 


Moreover, this protection is secured without any sacrifice of the ‘‘get-at- 
able’? convenience so essential to successful operation; for the 
covers are easily removed for inspection and adjustment, without 
loosening any bolts. : 


Ingersoll-Rand enclosed construction keeps the dirt out and keeps the oil 
in. ‘This means not only the most efficient and economical 
lubrication, but also the utmost cleanliness of machine and 
surroundings. 


An unenclosed air compressor is more than an anomaly, today—it is an ex- 
.travagance. 


«wrx Ingersoll-Rand Co, 


Offices the World Over 


Compressors Rock Drills Plug Drills Coal Cutters 


C-67 
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Get all good features 
in one Locomotive 


Mine service demands rolled steel side frames and commutating pole ball 
bearing motors. ‘The G-E mining locomotive has these features, whose success 
has been assured, and every other essential requisite necessary to meet mine- 
haulage conditions. 

The rolled steel side frames give great strength. The commutating poles 
insure perfect commutation and lengthen brush wear. 


Lisa ‘ 
ania M8 ‘ ree 


Ball Bearings Banish Repairs 


The ball bearings used for G-E mining locomotive motors prevent armature 
from touching pole pieces, keep oil out of motor, maintain commutator in align- 
ment, cut down bearing friction and reduce quantity of lubricant required. 

Our mining locomotive specialists are ready to give you all desirable features 
in one G-E mining locomotive. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World inneapolis, n. Rochester, N. Y. 

J ashville, nn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. rancisco, Cal. 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


1 Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘atic f dag sae Fla. Louisville, Ky. 

nord adison, Wis. 

@ attoon, Ill. 

e ’ 
N Wis. 
For Texas, Cklahoma and Arizon to Southwest Gea Electric Co., (formerly Hobson Electric Co.)—Dallas, Houston, El Paso and 
er t. 


a business refer t 
Oklahoma City. For Canadian business re to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, On 4487 


» Lenn, oo) 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


L/L ddddeeeeeeEEeeeeeeeeEEMmCm_ ccc 
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63,600 Lbs. Up 30 Degrees 
at 20.45 Miles Per Hour 


ismade anevery-day occurrence 

at the Woodward Iron Com- 

pany’s property, Woodward, 

Ala., by this Vulcan Electric 
Hoist, because it was built after a careful analysis of local conditions, by 
Vulcan engineers, backed up by an organization with a 65-year experience 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania mining regions. 


Vulcan Electric Hoists 


are built with Strength, Simplicity and and instant operative response, either 
Perfect Control, for their foundations. forward or reverse, make performances 
Heavy cast frames, herring-bone cut- like this commonplace. Made to meet 
steel gears in the larger sizes, ample any condition, in any capacity or size. 
drum strength with big drum diameters Send for the Electric Hoist Book. 


Vulcan Iron Works 1730 MainSt. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


New York—50 Church Street Chicago—913 McCormick Bldg. 


Where the Service Is the Hardest 


In the largest coal mines in the country where the service is 


the hardest, you will find Kk?" 
OTTUMWA HOISTS, , \ “Tf 


at work—ready to 
meet every demand 
for heavy continuous 
duty. . 


Whether you pre- 
fer a steam or electric 
driven hoist—the 
“Ottumwa’”’ will give 
greater safety, better 
economy and longer §& 
service than ordinary 


types. 


Write for Bulletin 200. 


Ottumwa Iron Works Ottumwa, Iowa 
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WANTS 


Positions’ Wanted, three cents per word, each insertion 
Positions Open, five a as gS 6 =e 
No abbreviated words allowed. 

Count four words for keyed address. 

All advertisements payable in advance. 


Copy should reach us not later than Saturday for ensuing week’s 
issue. Ansyers addressed to our care, 505 Pearl St., New York, 
will be forwarded. 

No information given by us regarding any adyertiser’s address. 
Original letters of recommendation or other papers of value should 
not be inclosed to unknown correspondent. 

No advertising accepted from any agency, association or individual 
charging a fee for ‘‘registration,’’ or a commission on wages of suc- 
cessful applicants for positions. 
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POSELTIONS WAN LBs 


Mining enzineer and superintendent with wide experience, 
desires change of location. Address P. W. 204, ih, me 
an. 3. 


Young mining engineer desires change; has had technical 
education and five years’ experience; location immaterial. Ad- 
dress P. W. 202, Coal Age. Dec. 27. 


Engineer with 7 years’ experience in mine surveying and 
mapping property lines and a!l kinds of construction, wishes 
position; good references. Address P. W. 199, Coal Age. 

Jan, 10. 


Graduate civil and mining engineer open for engagement; 
twenty-five years’ experience in civil, mining and municipal 
engineering, concrete construction, contracting; will consider 





any offer. Address P. W. 203, Coal Age. Dec. 27. 
Wanted—Position as superintendent; 10 years’ experience 
in mines containing compressed air, electric and gasoline 
power; will do’ my own engineering and drafting, now em- 
ployed as same; desire a change. Address P. W. 200, Coal 
Age. Dec. 27. 


Mine superintendent of exceptional ability, desires position 
as superintendent, assistant superintendent, or inspector of 
mines, thoroughly experienced in gasedus and dusty mines, 
development work, flat or pitching seams, two first grade 
certificates, can give the best of results, good references, in- 
terview by appointment. Address P. W. 201, Coal ee 

Deen iZit: 


For Sale 


Two 8-ton double discharge coke larries, standard 


gauge, new condition. No reasonable offer refused. 


Continental Coal Corporation 
Pineville, Ky. 





Coal Mine Equipment 
Storage and Mine 
Loading Machines 


W.E. Hamilton & Co. 


Engineers and Contractors COLUMBUS, OHIO 













When You Order, Be Sure to Specify ‘‘“NATIONAL”’ Pipe 


{§ Substitution of ordinary pipe for 
“NATIONAL” is impossible. Why?—because 
every length of “NATIONAL” Pipe is marked 
with the word ““NATIONAL” every few feet— 
Look for it—Have you read the double page 
announcement which appeared in COAL AGH, 
December 20th issue, pages 8 and 9 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cs 
















YOU CAN'T LOOK INTO THE EARTA 


but we can get you a Jarge clean core of all strata under 
your land to be examined in broad daylight. No guess 


THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


Home Office—Scranton, Pa. Field Office—30 Carson S& 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Contractors for Diamor Drilling. 
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Robert Giles Edward A. Clark 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. M. N. E. W. W. A. 


Core Contractors 
With An Engineering 
Standing 
It: isn’t: the equipment, of thal aaeaee 
men employed, or the way a job is hurried 


through that creates a standing as Reliable 
Core Drilling Contractors. 


But it is a combination of all these require- 
ments coupled with actual experience and 


good and reliable notes of each hole drilled 
that has been our means of establishing a 
reputation for reliable and_ satisfactory 
service. 


During our twenty five years’ experience 
as engineers, we have taken cores from 
every strata of the earth, drilling from the 
surface, under ground, and under water. 


Write for a list of our clients and arrange for an interview. 


Giles & Clark 


30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


Branch Office, Bluefield, West Virginia 


ONLY RELIABLE PRODUCTS CAN 
BE CONTINUOUSLY ADVERTISED 


HANS OLSON, Pres. JNO. A. FISHER, Sec’y 


Punxsutawney Drilling and 
Contracting Company 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty. 
Weber Bidg. PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


Diamond Core Drilling 


Coal Testing a Specialty. 
Cores of all Strata. 


J. R. Richards, Indiana, Pa. 















| 
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_ This Cameron Pump 
Built to Withstand Gritty Water 


rae have had aes Asay pumps that have suffered from in the stuffing boxes which can be instantly adjusted from 

le wearing qualities of gritty water, then get satisfaction h i ‘ cj 

feign Cameron Outside-Packed Plunge: Pump. the outside. There are no rods, arms or working parts 
exposed to rust or damage. ‘The plunger is supported in 


/ It is much more durable than a piston pump. stuffing boxes, and cannot sag or get out of line at the end 
The water-end has no wearing parts except the packing of the stroke. 


There’s a Cameron Pump to overcome every pumping difficulty. Get the right type for your purpose. 
Write for Bulletin No. 9 showing many types of Cameron Pumps and giving valuable information. 


A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works 


11 Broadway, New York 


12-27-13 


Jeanesville Centrifugal 
Mine Pumps 


—=2_ 


“Saved $852.00” . 
for one coal mine 





Thoroughly Modernin Design 


Deming portable tri- Aa Tron trick instires _ Applies to the whole line of J eanesville Mine 
plex mine pump. i : perfect alignment of Pumps. Built on methods of tested value. 
Made in many differ-  ybWoRIg) = pump and motor at Strong and reliable always, yet as simple as 
a oN oe all pines: | possible consistent with the work demanded of 
them. 50 years of experience is at your com- 


One of our customers has figured out that : : y é 
mand if you will write us your pumping needs. 


every year his Deming mine pump saves 
~ him $852.00. 
He used to own a steam pump. ee 
s i ; é f Mi ‘ 40-73. 
It is good business to keep in touch with Write torvournew ‘Ming, RumpuCatalaaue, 6) 
such economies. A copy of his letter is. 
yours for the asking. 


The Deming Company, Salem, Ohio 
Hand And Power Pumps For Al! Uses 


WORKS **HAZLET 


4 bn : Branch Offices in all Principal Cities. J 167.2 { 


Harris Pump.& Supply Co., Pittsburgh. 
Henton & Hubbell, Chicago. Hendrie & Bolthoff! Mfg. and Supply Co., Denver,Colbo. 
Ralph B. Carter Co., New York. 





< 
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American Mine | 
Blower Ventilating 
Company, Fans 

Detroit TRADE MARK, Catalog No. 30317 





The Electrically Operated 
Pneumelectric : Coal Punehere 


Machine >) ’ Rock Drills 
Company | / § 7 I) {* ! Room Heists . 
Syracuse, N. Y. , —S cee New Capstan Hoists 


Manufacturers of — Sion ke 5 He Catalog on Request. 


The Entire Water End is Protected 


by wood linings in the cylinders, clearance and valve chambers. 


YOUGH Wood-Lined Pumps 


are designed to resist the corrosive action of strong 
sulphur water. 

The steam ends are equipped with our patented 
steam-actuated valves, giving a quick cut-off and 
insuring high economy. 

If your conditions are particularly hard—a 
YOUGH PUMP will help you over every difficulty. 


Write for catalog. 


Boyts, Porter & Company, “ra” 





Our Engineers 
will be glad to 
make recom- 
mendations. 


OU can’t step higher until 

your present foothold is 
safe. Make it safe by using 
modern methods that will help 
you do better work at less cost. 
The advertisements show you 
how. 


Are you in doubt as to what you need in your plant? 
Come and talk the matter over with us and watch the 


Ridgway Units 
in actual service. They are suitable for any service 
and will meet the most exacting conditions. 
Let us send bulletin CA. It’s Free. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Company 
Ridgway, Pa. 





MOUNT CARMEL IRON WORKS 


Founders of Iron and Brass 
Machinists and Engineers 
“Mt. Carmel’? Steam Pumps; Coal Mining Machinery; ‘‘B&K’’ Coal Jigs 


Works and Office on Penna. & L. V. R. R. 
Both Phones. MOUNT CARMEL, PENNA. 





Something New In Pumps 
Ask for catalogue D-9 and WHY. 


Alberger Pump and Condenser Company 
140 Cedar Street, New York « 












. q 
Scranton Mine Pumps | 
(Se, Qe ae p 
Scranton Mine Pumps are built right in the heart of the mining district Be informed, at least, on these efficient pumps. 
and are designed with a first-hand knowledge of mine pump requirements. A post card will bring our booklet. 


THF SCRANTON. PUMP COMPANY, 1441 Meylert Avenue, Scranton,’'Pa.” 








SAFE RELIABLE ECONOMICAL 
Catalog A103 Tells All About Them 
Writé For A Copy Today 


MALWAUKEE LOCOMOTIVE MFG. Co. 
Milwaukee,Wis. 


ape. MEW YORK.NY. ... CHICAGO.ILL,,.PITTSBURG.PA 
Sales Offices HUNTINGTON, W.VA; ‘KNOXVILLE: TENN 
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Hammer cost below 7/100 cents per ton— 
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This Blower 
Will Increase 
Your Boiler 
Capacity 


The “Typhoon” Turbine Blower 
will give you more steam from 
your present boiler equipment 
by greatly increasing the draft. 
Installed directly in boiler wall. 
Requires no attention. 


Ask for bulletin and list of coal companies using this blower. 


L. J. WING MFG. CO., 9th Ave. and Hudson St., New York 


Manufacturers of Blowers, Damper Regulators, Feed Water Regulators, 
Fans, Pressure Blowers and Vacuum Pumps. 





The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Hill Publishing 
Company, for the election of directors for the ensuing year 





ly come before the meeting, will be held at the office of the 
company, in the Hallenbeck building, 497-505 Pearl Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
January 27, 1914, at 12 o’clock noon. Dated, New York 
City, December 19, 1913. ROBERT McKEAN, Secretary. 











99VHE ficiency 
Write for Bulletin No. 1120 
Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 


There’s economy for you. 
efficiency of 





and for the transaction of such other business as may proper-. 






Hitch that up with the high 


Williams Crushers 


and you’ve a combination you need. There’s big saving to be had 
with a Williams—there’s long life, useful life and inexpensive life. 
Find out 


The Williams Crusher Book sent 
without obligation. Just write. 


Williams Patent Crusher 


and Pulverizer Company 
Old Colony Building, Chicago 


268 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. Factory, 2701 No. 
Bway, St. Louis. Pittsburgh Office, Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 













me As Last” 


That’s what a satisfied 
customer wired us then 
wrote us this letter. 


PREMIER POCAHONTAS COL- 
DIERIES CO. 
Premier, W. Va. Aug. 18, 1914 
The J. GC. Stine Company, 
J.C. Stine, Mgr., 
Tyrone, Pa. 
Dear Sir:— 

Fan installed and doing 
fine work. Wired you today;— 
“Ship two fans same as last; rush 
one all possible. 

Now beg to confirm same. 
Let one come at once if two not 
ready. If ready,ship two at once. 
Trace for delivery. Prepay _to 
Premier, W. Va. on N. & W. 
Railroad. Yours truly, 
(signed) 

Frank P. Harman, President. 


“Ship Two Sa 






























































MANUFACTURED BY 
THE ACSTINE CO.. TYRONE,PA,USA. 





After using three fans for over 15 months he ordered two 
more, making five J.C. Stine fans which are giving him 
splendid service every day in the year. 

This is not the only customer. Here’s one that has six of 
our silent chain type. Read what he says:— 












THE WHEELING & LAKE ERIE COAL MINING COMPANY. 
é Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, May 26, 1911 
The J. C. Stine Company, Mr. J. C. Stine, Mgr., 

Tyrone, Pa. 

Dear Sirs:—Replying to your very kind favor of the 19th inst. with reference 
to a report as to how your fansare doing in our mines. 

I beg to advise that I cannotsing their praises too highly as they certainly 
do all you claim and anyone making purchase of this fan for the purpose 
for which it is intended I assure you is making no mistake. 

I wish to again thank you for the good treatment and good service I re- 
ceived from you while installing our fan. Very truly yours, 

GHIBDER) Sa tocraeseprctecets Michael Gallagher, Gen’l. Mer. 












These fans are made in ten sizes from 3 to 8 
feet in diameter. ‘They are the cheapest 
and most efficient ventilators in the world. 


The J.C. Stine Company, Tyrone, Pa. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA” 
SPREE SS 


(Patent Applied For) (Patented) 
6 designs in 52 sizes 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO., 22 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, 30 Church St. Pittsburgh, Machesney Bldg. 


pul: to stand the hard Pnoele 
of Everyday Mine Use 


The new type 


“M” Hubbell Lantern 


Capacity 12 hrs. Weight 43 Iles. 


Write for booklet 


Portable Electric Safety Light Co. 
10 Johnson Street Newark, N. J. 


A G E—Section 


Vol. 4, No. 26 


as less power is required 


to operate mine cars when 
the wheels are equipped 


with 


Hyatt FLexisie 
Rotter BEARINGS 


Bulletin Soe tells all vat them. 


rite forit 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


Sales Office: 1120 Michigan Avenue, 
Works, Newark, N. J. 


Read Our Book On 


Chicago 
Detroit, Mich. 


Permissible Powders 


Everyone interested in 
efficiency in coal mining 
will appreciate the infor- 
mation given in our free 
book on Keystone Per- 


missible Powders. 


Send in your request early 
for your copy. 


Keystone National Powder Co. 


Emporium, Pa. 


Once’ Upon A’ lime 


advertising consisted of displaying a 
name, a product and a picture of the 
factory in which it was made. 


Sometimes a neat little verse was 
added or a picture of a lady fair but 
irrelevant to the subject. 


Once upon a time advertising con- 
sisted of tacking signs on trees or 
scattering handbills to the four winds. 


But the world moves. 


Those were the fairy-tale days of 
advertising. 


In the hard, cold, white light of 
modern business they are no longer 
successful. 


Readers nowadays want to know 
what your product does—what good 
it will do them—will it pay to buy it. 

If you make a machine or device 
used in connection with coal min- 
ing, these are the questions the read- 
ers of Coal Age ask you. 


In these pages you can tell them. 
You have here a wasteless circulation. 


You reach men of influence. 


WRITE FOR ADVERTISING RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION TO 


Coal Age, 505 Pearl Street, New York City 





December 27, 1913 


Watt Steel Mine Cars 


- are High Quality Cars 


Some Reason Why Talks 
No. 4—Oldest and Largest 


_ There is no advantage in being merely the oldest concern in your 
line. A mummy is pretty old and you can’t say much else in his favor. 
Neither is there advantage in being the largest. Capital earned in 
some other line could build a mammoth plant in short order. - 

But to be both the oldest and the largest indicates success and the 
possession of experience and manufacturing facilities unrivaled. 

Nothing succeeds like success. The product of a successful plant 
must be a superior one. 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


Denver:—Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. ‘ 4 
un Mranclaaas—N. D. Pielne: “f Bar nesville, Ohio 


Great ona Grade— 


WHITCOMB GASOLINE MINE MOTORS are 
built for hard work and for high savings. 

Over 150 mining companies are now using Whit- 
comb Motors and Savings as high as 1 to 2 cents per 
ton have been secured over former haulage costs. 

.This motor will not and cannot give you any 
trouble unless you abuse it. Safe, dependable, and 
highly economical in operating and maintenance 

' costs. = 


It’s worth your while to get 
details. Just write—NOW. 


GEO. D. WHITCOMB CO. 


Box D Rochelle, Ill. 
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Western Electric 
MINE RESCUE TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 
will provide the safeguard needed 
for your rescue gang. 


Our mine telephones regularly installed 
in your workings will aid in emergencies 
as well as your everyday routine work. 


Write for booklet. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPARY | 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones’ 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal London 
Baffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto Berlin 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg Paris 
Boston Cleveland St. Paul Dallas Calgary Rome 


Richinond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver Johannesburg 


Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton Sydney 
Savannah St. Louis Salt Lake City Portland Antwerp Tokyo 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL” NEED 


Member Society for Electrical, Development 
. “DO IT -ELECTRIGAELY”’ 
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DIRECTORY OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


‘ 


Allen & Garcia Company, Beattie, James F., Gould, C. V., Shoemaker, G. M., 


—— Mining Engineer.  Speciaities: 
Andrews Allen C. E., John A. Liorivie and ictincus Coal 
E Mining. Examinations ard Re- 
Consulting Bridge, Structural and ports. Development of coal lands. 
Mining Engineers. Surveys and Maps. 30 years’ ex- 
Plans, Specifi cations and Super- perience, New Bethlehem, Pa. 
intendence for Bridges and Struc- 


tures in Steel or Concrete. De- cS) 

sign and Construction of com- Chance, H. M. & Co., Read, R. Ge Wilkins Company, W. Ga 
plete Coal Mining Plants. Exa- : F Specialist in design and construe- Engineers and Architects, 
mination, Reports and Apprai- Consulting Mining Engineers. tion of Tipples, Coal and Coke Design and Supervision of Con- 
sals of Coal Mining and other : eS: handling equipment. Special ex- struction of Coal Mining and Coke 
Properties. Coal and Iron. perience in Illinois, West Vir- Plants. Westinghouse Building, 


: , ; m4 > av Pittsburgh, Pa. Robson-Prichard 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; Pa. Fe ane ate ylvania. Webster Building, Huntington, W. Va. 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Reports and Surveys. Develop- Reports and Examinations, De- 
ment, Equipment and Manage- velopment and Management of 
ment. of Coal Pronerties Coal Mines. 

McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Pennington Gap, Va. 


Garcia, 


For fifty years = t= ||| Directory Rates (Yearly) 
DIXON’S SILICA a et z 4 2 inch Card $52.00. (In advance $40.00.) 


# inch Card $31.20. (In ad $25.00.) 
GRAPHITE PAINT L ee A a & ‘ Sh ee: 
Made in Jersey City Ait 


for metal surfaces has never failed to tell the same 

story of protection and durability. It will do for you Se . Sao Mining Transits 
what no other paint will. Let us tell you how and where. Fin : rnc And Levels 
Booklet No. 59-B is free. Will you write for it ? 


The ‘‘Buff’’ has always been built better and constructed 
fw with closer fits than is possible with a machine-made inter- 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY < | . : changeable-parts transit. Send for Catalog 19. 


4 fg. Co., Jamaica Plains Station, Mass. 
Establichead 1827 Jersey City, N. J. Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plains Station, Mass 


Consider Cleveland Cars 
from a Safety Standpoint 


Think of what a big advantage there is in a car that cannot drop 
dangerous coal dust. That 
point in addition to the fact 
that steel cars have far greater 
capacity as well as longer life. 


Cleveland Cars will cut your 
haulage costs. tele EQUIP M ENT 


Made Right—Shipped Promptly. Catalog ? Write. - 





Yes, we'll prove it if you'll 
write for a free bulletin—NOW. 


The Electric Locomotive & Car Co. 
West Park Ohio 


Specialist _ THE CHRISTY LOADER 


Mine Locomotive 
: saves you much in time, labor and money! It loads the most coal 
ni eee al in best condition at iowest cost for operation and maintenance! 


nothing but loco- 
Miotivestareeamnade’ Do you want Booklet A? 


TERS anit we ‘ 
H. K. Porter’ Co. CHRISTY BOX CAR LOADER CO. 


410 Wood St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Jf DES MOINES, IOWA, 









An unfailing system that puts every man in your.mine within reach of your voice. 
Write for Bulletin 2600. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MEG. CO. 






ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Six Selected Books for Readers of Coal Age 


Richards— 
Compressed Air Practice 


By Frank Richards, Managing Editor ‘‘Compressed Air 
Magazine.”’ 

330 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 

A new book for the operator of compressed air plants 
and compressed air machinery.’ 

Mr. Richards has had wide experience. His book is 
the result of an immense amount of painstak- 
ing labor and energy. He presents the ma- 
terial in an original manner and gives 
many practical suggestions that add 
materially to the value of the book. 

It is a simple, practical state- 
ment covering operation and 
equipment. It is based on a long 
experience with compressed air 
problems, and an intimate 
association with the develop- 
ment of the industry. 

Examine it without risk 
under the Return Privilege 
Guarantee. 


Handbook of 
Mining Details 


By the Editorial Staff of 
the ENGINEERING 
and MINING JOURNAL. 

372 pages, 6x9, 250 allus- 
trations, $4.00 (17s) net, 
postpaid, subject to the Re- 
turn Privilege Guarantee. 

A handbook with just 
the right material for the 
man in the field. It is an 
encyclopedia. Itseems to 
supply the information that 
has long been wanted in 
exactly this form. It covers: 

I. General Notes. II. Explo- 
sives. III. Rock Drills. IV. Shaft 
Work. V. Driving Adits and 
Drifts. VI. Stoping. VII. Head 
Frames, Chutes, Pockets, etc. VIII. 

Hoisting and Transportation. IX. Skips, 

Cages, Cars and Buckets. X. Safety Appli- 

ances for Hoisting and Tramming. XI. 

Pumping. and Draining. XII. Ventilation and Com- 
pressed Air. 


Ketchum— 
Mine Structures 


By MILO S. KETCHUM, C.E., Dean of College of 
Bngineering, University of Colorado. 

460 pages, 6x9, 265 illustrations, $4.00 (17s) net, postpaid. 

Specifications, detailed plans, cost data and prac- 
tical information of immense value to the superin- 
renege! are given. 2 

t has material for engineers responsible for new 
Head Frames, Coal Tipples, Coal Washers, Breakers, 
Bins or other mine buildings made of timber, steel, and 
reinforced concrete. Examine it under Return Privilege Guarantee. 


and 


: 4 Boston—Old Corner Book Store. 
McGraw-Hill Books May Be Seen At (ilicago— A.C. McClure &, Co. 


THE 
RETURN PRIVILEGE 
GUARANTEE 


When cash accompanies 
an order for McGraw-Hill 
books the purchaser may, 
within five days of receipt 
of the books, return any By 
or all of his purchase for 


any reason whatsoever, 
and his money will be 


refunded 
without 
question. 


Charlton— 
American Mine Accounting 


By W. H. CHARLTON, Member of Lake Superior 
Mining Institute. 

367 pages, 6x9, $5.00 (21s) net, postpaid. 

The forms used in existing systems are explained fully 
and clearly. It shows you exactly how successful com- 
panies are today keeping simple, accurate records of costs. 

Coal Mining and Coke Making are given a 
special section based on the methods of the 
Utah Fuel Company. 
The book covers also the accounting 
methods for Mining Iron Ore; Min- 
ing and Milling Native Copper; 
Mining and Smelting Copper 
Ore; Mining and Milling Gold 
Ore. There is also a good 
chapter on ‘‘Recording En- 
gineering and Geological 
Data.” 


Form your own opinion of 


it by an examination under 
the Return Privilege Guar- 
antee. 


W hite— 
Technical Gas and 
Fuel Analysis 


AGES RH) 1) ie 
WHITE, Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, 
University of Michigan. 

276 pages, 54x8, 47 illus- 
trations, $2.00 (8/4) net, 
postpaid. 

A modern book written 
from direct experience and 

various authentic sources. 

It deals with the latest 

methods and equipment and 

is full of the practical sugges- 

tions that are of value to the 
commercial analyst. : 

You don’t have to buy it outright 

to know whether it fits your work—see 

‘the Return Privilege Guaratnee. 


promptly 


Somer meier— 


Its Composition, Analysis, 


Coa Utilization and Valuation 


By E. E. SOMERMEIER, Professor of Metallurgy, 
Ohio State University. 

175 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $2.00 (8/4) net, postpaid. 

A working manual for the buyer, tester or analyst. 

A concise treatise on coal analysis and valuation, in- 
cluding testing for heating value, composition, etc. 

It gives tables showing the properties of all coals mined 
in the United States. 
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The Return Privilege Guarantee permits you to examine © 


the book without risk. 


San Francisco— Mining & Scien- 


Denver—Kendrick-Bellamy Co. 
tific Press; Technical Pub. Co. 


Phiiadelphia—Philadelphia Book Co. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 


London, 6 Bouverie Street, E. C. 
Unter den Linden 31, Berlin 


Publisher of Books for Coal Age. 
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Sil 


Anthracite Mine Debris 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 
Architects’ Supplies 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Babbitt, Metals 
Riverside Metal 
ing Co. 


Refin- 


Batteries, Shot Firing 


Portable Electric Safety 
Light Cc. 


Bearings, Ball and Rol- 
ler 


Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co. 


Jetfrey Mfg. Co. 

New Departure Mfg. Co. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel 
Co. 


Belting 


Link-Belt Co. 
Mine & Smelter Supply 


Mfg. Co. 

Coal and Coke 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Link-Belt Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Webster 


Bins, 


Bit Sharpeners 
Mayer Bros. Co. 


Blasting Supplies 
Keystone National Pow- 
der Co. 


Blowers 


American Blower Co. | 
Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 


Wing Mfg. Co., L: J. 


Blowers, Steam Jet 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
Scranton Pump Co. 


Boiler ‘lube Cleaners 
Seaife & Sons Co., Wm. 
B. 


Boilers, Steam 

Mine & Smelter Supply 
Go 

Vulcan Iron Works 

Books 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Ine. 


Boosters 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
gine Co. 


Box Car Loaders 
Christy Box Car Loader 
Co. 


Breaker Machinery 
Vulean Iron Works 


Brick, Fire Clay 


Harbison-Walker Re- 
factories Co. 

‘Brick, Silica 

Harbison-Walker Re- 


fractories Co. 


Briquetting Engineers 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Briquetting Machinery 
Link-Belt Co. 

Mashek Engr. Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Bronze, Acid Proof 
Riverside Metal Refin- 
ing Co. 
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Buckets, Elevator 
Fairmont Mining 
chinery Co. 
Jeff-ey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Ma- 


Cable Grips 


Fairmont Mining 
chinery Co. 


Cages 

Fairmont Mining 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Car Hauls 
“airmont Mining 
chinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Ma- 


Carbide Lamps 
Simmons Co., John 


Car Loaders 
Christy Box Car Loader 


Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Cars and Car Wheels 


Electric Locomotive & 
Car Co. sh 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 


chinery Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Stine’ Co., J. C. 
Watt 1 t Mining Car Wheel 
Co 


Castings 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel 
Co. 


Castings, Brass and Iron 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 

chinery Co. 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
Scranton Pump C. 
StinesOo), J.C 


Castings, Openhearth 
Steel 

Milwaukee Locomotive 
Mfg. Co. 

Cast-Iron Pipe, - Wood 
Lined 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 


Chains, ''ransmission 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Chutes 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Coal-Handling Machin- 
ery 


Christy Box Car Loader 
Co. 


Coal Dock Bridges 


Link-Belt Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Coal Mining Plants 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Coal Storage and Re- 
handling Machinery 


Hamilton &, Co., W. E. 
Jeffrev Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Coal Stations 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Coke Ovens 
Link-Belt Co. 


Compressors, Air 


Cameron ee Pump 
Works, A 

General Electric Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Milwaukee Locomotive 
Mfg. Co. 

ee & Smelter Supply 


Oo. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Condensers 


Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 
Deane Steam Pump Co. 


Jeanesville Iron Wks. So: 


Construction Engineers 
Mt. Carmel Iron Works 


Controllers 


Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Cu. 


Electric 


Conveying Machinery 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Conveyors, Belt 
rece Concentrator 


‘Oo. 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Goodrich Co. B. F. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt 
Oo. 


Conveyors, Chain 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors, Screw 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfzg. Co. 


Cooling Towers 


Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 
Cordage 


Waterbury Co. 

Core Drill Contractors 

Brennan Drilling Co., 
J. °A 


Giles & Clark 
Hoffman Bros. 
Richards, J. R. 


Couplings 
MEE ae Mining Car Wheel 
0. 


Cranes 
Link-Belt Co. 


Cranes, Wrecking 
Bucyrus Co. ~ 


Crossings 

Cincinnati Frog & 
Switch Co. 

Crucibles 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Crushers 


MES & Smelter Supply 
fa) 


Crushers, Coal 


GLink-Belt Co. 
Eee y vomle Crusher 
Oo. 


EVERYTHING USED 
EQ U LP MEN T.. WilsteH, N AUMSES 


Fl] eee eS ce N aa ae eae eae eA ee ae eee 


WHAT ALND... Well FcR. 1 Ose Baas 


IIN COAL 


OF MAKERS 


Crushers, Coal—Cont. 
SPE Conveying Belt 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


Crushing Machinery 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Crushing Plants, Coke 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Pennsylvania Crusher 
Schaefer 


Co! 

Roberts & Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


Custom Foundry Work 
Mt. Carmel Iron Works 


Custom Machine Work 
Mt. Carmel Iron Works 


Cutting and Punching 
Machines, Coal 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Pneumelectric Mach. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Diamond Drill Contract- 
ing 


Giles & Clark 
Hoffman Bros. 
Richards, J. R. 


Draft Apparatus, 
chanical 


Wing Mfge. Co., L. J. 


Me- 


Dredging Machinery 


Bucyrus Co. 


Drill Contracting 


Punxsutawney Drilling 
& Contracting Co. 


Drills, Air 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

eRe & Smelter Supply 
to) 

Pneumeleectriec Mach. Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Drills, Core 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Punxsutawney Drilling 

& Contracting Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Drills, Electric 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Pneumelectric Mach. Co. 


Drilis, Power 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Drills, Rock 
Pneumelectric Mach. Co. 


Dumps, Cross-Over 


Jeffrey Mfg~ Co, 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Dynamite 


Keystone National Pow- 
der Co. 


Dynamos 
General Electric Co. 


Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
zine Co. 

Western Electric Co. ©’ 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfe. Co. 
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Elevators 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 


chinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
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Williams Patent Crusher — 


& Pulverizer Co. 


Engineers and Contranl 
tors 


Hamilton & Co., W. 


Roberts & Schaefer Bo. 


Engines, Gas and Gaso- 
line 

Mine & Smelter Supply 

Webstee Mfg. Co. 

Engines, Haulage 

Ottumwa Iron Works 


Engines, Steam 


Ridgway Dynamo & Er- 
gine Co. 
Stine Co343.-G, 


Excavating Machinery 
Bucyrus Co. 


Excavators, Dragline 
Bucyrus Co. 


Fans 


American Blower Co. 
Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Stine ‘Co. Jac: 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Westinghouse fBlectrie 
& Mfg. Co. 


Fans, Exhaust and vers 
tilating: 


Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Filters, Water 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Flywheels 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Furnaces, Smokeless 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


Gears 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Generators 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Ridgway Diaanta & En- 
gine Co. 

Western Electric Co. — 

Westinghouse Wlectric 
& Meg. Co. 


Graphite 
Dixon Crucible Co., 


hoa 


Grates and Grate Bars- 


Fairmont Mining = Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McClave-Brooks Co. 

Scranton Pump Co. 


Hammers, Pneumatic 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hangers 
See Pulleys 


Heaters, Feed Water 


Alberger Pump & Con: 
denser Co. 


Jos. 


¢ 
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4 Pertorated Steel 
Screen Plates 






For Coal and Coke, Crushed 
Stone, Phosphate Rock, 
Gravel, Sand, etc. 








PERFORATED METALS 
of every description 














With perforations round, square or oblong of any size to ten inches in diameter and from No. 10 U.S.S5. Gauge to 4 inch thick, 
according to the size of holes. 


The Plates are made flat for shaking screens, rolled to radius for cylindrical, or cut into sectors for conical screens, and made for 
either lap or butt joints with bolt holes as required. 


For Bituminous Coal Screens, Coal and Ore Washing Plants, etc., the variation in diameters of round sizes is about as follows: 
from 1-16” to 2” dia. by 32nds; 3?” to 2” by 16ths; 3” to 14” by $ths; 1}’’ to 4” by Zths; and 4’” to 10” by 2 inches, with many 
intervening sizes, all standard centers—and the same in a measure with oblongs and squares. 


Variations in thickness of metal run from No. 18 U.S.S. Gauge (1-20th in.) to one-half inch, according to size of holes. 


Manganese Bronze Screens for Sulphurous Mine Waters. 


Please send detail specifications with your order or inquiry. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING COMPANY 


628 North Union Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 


HERE’S A GRATE THAT CAN’T BURN OUT 





Back view of McClave Removable 
Sectional - Top Grate Bar No. 2. 


McClave Grate No 2 


Front view—two 
Sections detached 


The bar of this grate has a detachable top, cast in sections. These the usual single piece bar, is absolutely protected from heat-action by 
sections fit down securely by a shank and socket arrangement upon the these tops. The bar itself cannot burn out. 

body part of the bar, but any section can be quickly and easily re- A special advantage is that these new bars can be placed in old style 
moved and a new section placed, if burning, warping or breakage grates, so that as burning or wearing out of the old bars takes place, 
occurs. The body part, which is trussed in design, stronger than the whole furnace can be gradually fitted with these better bars. 








ie eae | McCLAVE GRATES 
a) ARGAND BLOWERS 


are especially worth your investigation if you wish to use low grade 

ae: ; ah a menenaneans fuels. By using these grates and these blowers in combination, 

- SSSA aie 5) fuels such as Birdseye, buckwheat slack, rice, etc., can be burned 

ml es See : PAG | with results closely approximating those with high grade fuels 

Pp } i costing twice as much, under less efficient burning conditions. 
Investigation will pay you. 


Ask us for complete information and for Catalog ‘‘H.”’ 








Shaking Movement : McClave- Brooks Company 


Scranton, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York, 50 Church St., 8. C. Smith, N. Y. Manager. 


VP Pi ire % 3. N. 8, Sales A Ge 
The McClave Grates ee ak co aero” Bldg °F Geen; Mieekesr | 
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High Explosives 


Keystone National Pow- 
der Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Hoisting and Hauling 
Machinery 
Vulcan: Iron Works 


Hoists, Electric 

General Electric Co. 

Mine & Smelter Suypvly 
Co 


Ottumwa Iron Works 
Pneumelectric Mach. Co. 


Stine Co., J 


Hoists, Steam 


Mine & Smelter Supply 
Co. 

Ottumwa_Iron Works 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hose and Hose Coup- 
lings 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sulivan Machinery Co. 


Incline Planers 
Stine Co., J. C. 


Jigs 

American Concentrator 
Co; 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Mt. Carmel Iron Works 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Lamps, Acetylene 
Simmons Co., John 


Lamps, Are and Incan- 
descent 


Western Electric Co. 


Lamps, Safety 


Portable Electric Safety 
Light Co. 


Larries, Coke Oven 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 5 

Tetras Mie Co. 

Link-Be oO. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel 
Co. 


Lifts, Air 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Loaders, Box Car 
Christy Box Car Loader 


Co. hs 
Fairmont Mining Ma 

chinery Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Locomotives, Com- 
pressed Air 


Ingersoll-Rand_ Co. 
Porter Co., H. K. 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Locomotives, Electric 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, The s 

Electric Locomotive & 
Gar (Co: j 

General Electric Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. . 

Westinghouse Blectric 


& Mfg. Co. 


Locomotives, Gasoline 


Jeffrey Mfe. Co. : 

Milwaukee Locomotive 
Mfg. Co. 

Vulcan Iron Works 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Locomotives, Rack Rail 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Locomotives, Steam 


American Lecomotive 


o. , 
Baldwin Locomotive 


Works 
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Locomotives, Steam 
—Continued 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Porter) Co.,°H. 7K. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Lubricants 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Lubricators 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


Marline Covered Wire 


Rope 
Waterbury Co. 


Metal, Anti-Friction 

Riverside Metal Refining 
Co. 

Metal, Bearing 

Riverside Metal Refin- 
ing Co. 

Mixers, Concrete 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Motors 


General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee Locomotive 
Mfg. oO. 

Ridgway Dynamo & En- 
gine Co. 


Stine’ Co:; J: C 


Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric 
& Mtg. Co. 

Packings 


Goodrich Co., B. F. 


Paint, Acid Resisting 


Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts Co. 


Paints and Oils 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts Co. 


Perforated Metals 


Harrington & 
Perforating Co. 


Picking Tables 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
echinery Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


King 


Co. 


Pile Drivers 
Bucyrus Co. 

Pipe 

National Tube Co. 
Pipe Covering 


Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts Co. 


Pipe Preservative 


Highland Chemical Pro- 
ducts: Co 


Pipe, Woodlined 
Seranton Pump Co. 


Post Pullers 


Sylvester Co., The 


Powder, Blasting: 


Keystone National Pow- 
der Co. 


Power Hammers 
Mayer ‘Bros, Co. 


Power Transmitting Ma- 
chinery 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Publishers . 


“McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Pulleys, Shafting and 


Hangers 


Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 
Ayatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Pulverizers, Coal 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher 


Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


Pumping Engines, High 
Duty 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Jeanesville Iron Wks. Co. 


Acid Resisting 
Seranton Pump Co. 


Air 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 


Pumps, Automatic 
Seranton Pump Co. 


Pumps, 


Pumps. 


Pumps, Boiler Feed 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

Deming Co. 

Jeanesville Iron Wks. Co. 

Mine & Smelter Supply 


Co. : 
Scranton Pump Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Pumps, Centrifugal 


Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser Co. 

‘Cameron Steam Pump 

AyS: 

Deming Co. 

Jeanesville Iron Wks. Co. 

Mine & Smelter Supply 


Co. 
Scranton Pump Co. 


Pumps, Electric 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 

Deming Co. 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Jeanesville Iron Wks. Co. 

Scranton Pump Co. 


Pumps, Elevator 
Scranton Pump Co. 


Pumps, Mine 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 
Jeanesville Iron Wks. Co. 
Scranton Pump Co. 


Pumps, Power 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Scranton Pump Co. 


Pumps, Rotary 
Deming Co. 


Pumps, Sinking 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, A. S. 
Jeanesville Iron Wks. Co. 
Scranton Pump Co. 


Pumps, Triplex 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 
Scranton Pump Co. 


Pumps, Turbine 


Alberger Pump 
denser Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump 

Works, A. S. 
Jeanesville Iron Wks. Co, 


& Con- 


Pumps, Vacuum 


Alberger Pump &Con- 
denser Co. 

Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Scranton Pump Co. 


Purifiers, Feed Water 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Rail Benders 
Link-Belt Co. 


Rail Bonds 


General Blectric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Regulators, Damper 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Regulators, Feed Water 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Rope Drives 
Waterbury Co. 


Rope, Galvanized 
Hazard Mfg. Co. 


Rope, Manilla and Jute 
Waterbury Co. 


Rope Transmission 
Waterbury Co. 


Roepe, Wire 


Hazard Mfg. Co. 
Waterbury Co. 


Screens 


Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Harrington & 
Perforating Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co. 


King 


Separators, Steam 


Scranton Pump Co. 


Shafting 
See Pulleys 


Shearing Machines 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Sheaves 


Boyts, Porter & Co. 

Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt .Co. 

Ottumwa Iron Works 

Webster Mtg. Co. 


Shovels, Steam 
Bucyrus Co. 


Signals, Mine 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 


Sink and Float Testers 


Pennsylvania Crusher 
Co. 


Steam Engines, Auvxil- 
liary 

American Blower Co. 

Steam Engines, Sta- 


tionary 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Stokers, Mechanical 


McClave-Brooks Co. 


Galvanized 
Hazard Mfg. Ca. 


Strand, 


Structural Steel 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Surveying Instruments 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Switchboards 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 


Switchboards, Telephone 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone. Mfg. Co.. ee 
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Switches and Frogs 


Cincinnati Frog & 
Switch Co. 

Electric Locomotive 
Car Co. 


Tanks Ye 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. ; 






‘Telephone Equipment 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. ‘ 
Western Electric Co. 


Telephones, Mine 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Tipples 
Americag Concentrator 
Oo. 

Fairmont Mining Ma-— 
chinery Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


ee 


Tracks, Portable 


Cincinnati Frog & 


Switch Co 
Tramways, Wire Rope 
Waterbury Co. a 


Transformers 


Westinghouse 


_ Blectrie — 
& Mfg. Co. ; 


Transits and Levels 
Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Traps, Steam 
American Blower Co. 


Trolley Material 
Western Electric Co. 


Trolley Wires 7 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 


Turbines, Steam 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Electrie 
& Mfg. Co. 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 7 


Turntables and Trans- 
fers 


Electric Locomotive com 
Cars Cos 


Valves 


National Tube Co. 
Nelson Valve Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 


y 


Washeries, Coal 


American Concentrator _ 
Co. 

Jetfrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Mine & Smelter Supply ‘ 


Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Webster Mfg. Co. 





Water Softening and 
Purifying Systems 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Wheels, Car 


See Cars 
Wheels 


and Car 


Wire and Cable 


Stromberg-Carlson Tele~ 
vhone Mfg. Co. 

Waterbury Co. 

Western Electric Co, 


Wire Rope Fittings 


Hazard Mfg. Co. 
Waterbury Co. 
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You don’t have to shoot as much rock for height 
if you use 


FAIRMONT STEEL MINE TIES 


Because they bring the rails right down to the floor. 
It’s a saving you can’t afford to overlook. Our ties 
do not require any railroad spikes to lay them, No 
track-men. ‘They save time in laying and in tearing 
up. Can be used over and over again. A true smooth 
track is assured. Rolling friction is reduced. They 
merit your investigation. 


Small Mine Pumps You Can Depend On 


Pumps that are built to give you service under the most severe 
conditions. In Fairmont Double Acting Electric Driven Force 
Pumps all parts are accurately machined and interchangeable. 
Cylinder valves and seats are cast 

from acid-resisting bronze. You 

can put them on a truck and take 

them anywhere in the mine. 


You need our bulletin 
on all kinds of mining 
equipment. Write to- 
day for your copy.’ 
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Alberger Pump & Con- 
denser) Coie 0 oo. tore oe 14 
American Blower Co...... 14 
American Concentrator Co 24 
American Locomotive Co.. 7 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks., 
2d cover 
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Give Your Blacksmith a 
Chance to Help Boost 
Your Dividends 


MAYER BROS. 


MANKATO, 


HARBISON- 
WALKER 
REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 






Highest 
and Silica Brick for Bee Hive 
and By-Product Coke Ovens. 


Boiler Settings a Specialty 


== NELSON = 


5 A Safe Valve Investment 


20 Years Success 
Nelson Valve Co. Chestnut Hill, Phila. 


A little Giant Power 
Hammer, an Edmon- 
son Patent Electric 
Bit Die, a blacksmith 


and a helper, will turn 
out 2000 new bits and 
resharpen 2500 old 
ones per day. This 
will save you 3 MEN. 
For details, write 


for the ros 
AT ONCE 


COMPANY 


MINNESOTA, ¥. S. A. 


grade Fire Brick 
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you'll want a coal washing plant built. 
your market conditions will demand it. 
the time our experience will be of value to you. 
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Some day 
That is 
To 


wash the coal efficiently and do it at lowest cost 
—that is our aim and in a number of plants we 


can refer you to our accomplishment. 


American Concentrator 
Joplin, Mo. 


Philadelphia 
Weightman Building 





New York Chicago 





MASSCO Coal 


The only machine of its kind. 


ash and excellent for coking purposes. 


New York Denver 


Will recover more than 90% of the material from 
tailings of jigs, which has heretofore been a total waste, making a product low in 
Write for particulars. 


THE. MINE & SMELTER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Headquarters for Mining Machinery ands Supplies of all kinds. 


Eastern representatives, American Coal Washer Co., Alton, Til. 
Northwestern representatives, The Mining Machinery Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Write us. 


Company 


Birmingham 
Brown-Marx Building 


Bucyrus Steam Shovels 
FOR 


Stripping Coal Deposits 


Shovels of all types, dragline excavators, dredges, 
railway cranes, loco. pile drivers and unloading plows. 


_BUCYRUS CO., SO. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


G 


Duluth Birmingham 





Washing Table 






Paso Salt Lake City 








Coal Briquetting Machinery 


Capacities of standard equipments 4, 8, 16 and 
35 tons of 2 to 3 oz. smokeless and odorless 


.briquettes per hour—complete plants erected. 
MASHEK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


90 West Street 





New York, U.S. A. 


- 


“) ~*~ 


December 20371913 Selung—C OAL AG E—Section 


A Good Coal Crusher 


Is An Essential Item of Equipment 


wherever coal is to be reduced for Washing, Coking, Briquet- 
ting, Grinding for Blast Firing, Feeding to Boiler Stokers, etc. 





Spring Type Crusher, without Base 


Spring Type, with Hopper and Cast Iron Base 


Webster Crushers are Built for Service in all that the term implies. Various 
Styles to suit the conditions of all situations. Plain and Spring Types. 


Adjustable. 


With or without Cast Iron Bases. 
Full information for your private ear if you wish it. 


The Webster M’ eeeae Company, Tiffin, O. 


Fired dead Se Ps; Aa i Set Co., 14 Wood St. seedonel ha ae ee bee ere G eee Seren 
arleston, W. Va., C. L. Miller 1511 Virginia St. enver, Colo ean alifornia Stree 
Detroit, Mich., Palmer-Bee Co., Woodward Ave. Chicago, te taa Tone ce ericeaiian Salt Lake City, Utah, Utah Engineering & Ma-~ 
Birmingham, Ala., Carpenter & Hillman, 707 Em- = chinery ees ©. B.C: Equip ee igh het 

pire Building. ancouver, . Equipment Co., Bank o 
Douglas, Ariz., L. V. Mendenhall, 1019 Avenue G. New York, 88-90 Reade St. Ottawa Buliding 


Los Angeles, Calif.—California Machinery & Equipment Co., 921 N. Main St. 


(49) 
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An Example of Link-Belt Machinery 


The new Tipple and Coal Washery which we have recently built for 


The Issaquah & Superior Coal Mining Co., Ltd., of Issaquah, Wash., is the 
most complete and uptodate coal producing plant on the Pacific Coast. 






of Coal Tipple and Washery 





General View 


eed 





Link-Belt Foust Jigs ) ag: Draining and Sizing Screen for Fine Coal | 


Link-Belt Foust Jigs are used for the fine coal and Shannon Jigs for nut coal. 
Slow moving metal belts are employed for all the picking tables. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Ne we Yorkin dtc a cate atte taco 299 Broadway Kenoxvaille sence. atures D. T.° Blakey San Francisco ...... N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. 
IBOSton nk witee dn cicestas cio me. loLestateustracs Birmingham........ General Mach. Co. New. Orleansiee 4 .2).c1 eee Wilmot Machinery Co. 
Pittshburch eee eto 1501-3 Park Building Seattle........5123 First Avenue S. Los Angelesioueckitiia cat 204 N. Los Angeles St. 


St. cowis aaa 2h ae Central National Bank Bldg. Denver...... Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Minneapoligns A). s,ccicie eas Link-Belt Supply Co. 
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